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PHIUDSLPEU:  JTTLT,  186S. 


BETTINA. 


Bf  TmXIAlf  H.  CARPENTER. 


A  pale  joang  girl,  whose  too]  looka  through 

Her  earnflct  eyes  of  qoiet  blue; 

Wboee  golden  hair,  in  euy  flow, 

Parts  aimplj  o'er  a  brow  of  snow, 

Bit»  beneath  a  leafy  trae. 

With  ita  braDcitea  waving  free. 

Thai  recUned,  in  drsaioy  mood, 

Ttaione  &ir,  and  viaioiiB  good, 

Roood  abont  her  throng  and  preas 

With  a  trathfal  eameatneas. 
-  All  impream  of  outward  tenae 

Tielda  to  inner  inflnenee; 

And  her  aodl,  as  newly  waking. 

Treads  a  world  of  its  own  making. 

In  this  bri^t  andlietterlaad 

Sj^its  tak*  her  by  the  hand, 
ToL.  2^Xo.  L  1 


And  their  Toices,  soft  and  low, 
fireathe  the  tones  of  long  ago. 
Shapes  they  have  as  if  of  earth, 
With  aomething  of  a  newer  birthi 
Faces  of  a  pale  ros«  hue. 
With  a  glory  shining  throughi 
And,  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Strange  nnfatbotnabte  eyesl 
But  what  moves  her  most  of  all. 
When  ihe  wakes  1o  worldly  thrall, 
Is,  that  though  they  meet  her  sight. 
Clothed  in  raiment  glistening  white. 
Breathing  a  singular  perfume, 
And  woven  in  no  mortal  loom;  I 
Still  she  deems  them  not  ideal,  ' 
Bat  of  fleshy  fttrm  and  real. 
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THB  EVBHIKG  TALE. 

We  Mt  by  the  fisher's  cottage, 
We  looked  on  tea  and  tkj. 

We  taw  the  mii ta  of  eveninc 
Come  riding  and  rolling  bjt 

The  Hghti  ia  the  light-lioiue  window 
Brighter  and  brighter  gmr, 
'   And  on  the  dim  horizon 
A  ihip  itiU  hung  in  Tiew. 

We  spoke  of  storm  and  shipwreck. 
Of  the  seaman's  anxious  life; 

How  he  ttoat*  Hwixt  sky  and  water, 
*Twixt  joy  and  lorrow't  itrifei 

We  spoke  of  coasts  fkr  distant. 
We  spoke  of  south  and  north. 

Strange  men,  and  stranger  customi. 
That  those  wild  lands  send  fertht 

Of  the  giant  trees  of  Ganges, 
Whoee  balm  perfumes  the  breeze) 

And  the  fair  and  slender  creatures. 
That  knee)  by  the  lotui-trees. 

The  maidens  listened  earnestly. 
At  last  the  tales  were  ended; 

The  ship  was  gone,  the  dusky  night 
Had  on  mn  talk  deacended. 


HARVEST  HOME. 

HarV  from  woodland*  ht  away. 

Sounds  the  merry  roondelayj 

Now  aerosi  the  rossat  plain. 

Slowly  moves  the  loatud  wain, 
Greet  ma  reapers  as  they  come, — 
^*PPf»  )>*PPJ  harreit  faomel 

Nerer  fear  the  wintry  Mast,  . 

Summer  suns  will  shine  at  las^ 

See  the  golden  grain  aj^Mar, 

See  the  produce  of  the  year. 
Greet  the  rM4>ers  as  they  come, — 
Happy,  hKppj  harvest  home! 

Children,  join  the  jocund  ring, 

Tonng  and  old  come  forth  and  sing; 

Stripling  blithe,  and  maiden  gay. 

Hail  the  rural  holiday. 
Greet  the  reapers  as  they  come, — 
Hi^iy,  htppf  harvest  homel 

THE  POWER  OP  BOOKS. 

BT  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

Books  written  when  the  soul  is  at  fpring-tide. 
When  it  U  laden  like  a  groaniuK  sky 
'  Before  a  thunder  storm,  are  power  and  gladness, 
And  mi^esty  and  beauty.   They  seise  the  reader 
As  tempests  seize  a  ship,  and  bear  him  on 
With  a  wild  joy.   Some  books  are  drenched  sands. 
On  which  a  great  soul's  wealth  lies  all  in  heaps, 
Like  a  wrecked  argosy.    What  power  in  booksi 
They  mingle  gloom  and  splendor,  as  I've  oft. 
In  tnnnd'rous  t onsets,  seen  the  thunder  piles 
Seamed  with  doll  fire  and  fiorcwt  glary  rents. 
They  awe  me  to  my  knavs,  as  if  I  stood 
In  presence  of  a  king.   They  give  me  tears, 
Such  (^orif^ns  tears  as  Eve's  fair  daughters  ^ed, 
When  first  they  clasped  a  son  of  God,  all  bright 
With  burning  plumes  and  splendora  of  the  sl^, 
In  zonint  heaven  of  their  aiiUEy  arms. 


THE  VISIT  HOME. 

BT  H.  LOUISA  CHITWOOD. 

I*ve  been  in  oar  old  home  to-day. 

And  saw  the  sunlight  creep 
Through  the  half  opmi  lattice,  wher* 

The  blue  birds  tued  to  sleep.' 
Their  pretty  nests  had  fallen  down, 

And  not  a  chirp  was  beard. 
To  bring  from  Memory's  fairy  land 

A  love-enwreathed  word. 

How  silent  was  onr  little  roomj 

The  shadows  on  the  floor 
Of  gently  stirring  locust  leaves 

Fell  trembling  near  the  door. 
And  one  sweet  lipp'd  coquettish  breeze 

Came  singing  from  the  weA: 
It  brought  a  tiny  myrtle  bud, 
-  And  laid  it  on  my  breast. 

The  river  wound  its  shining  arms 

Around  the  clovered  hill; 
And,  now  and  then,  I  heard  the  msh 

Of  water  from  the  mill; 
And,  ruddy  in  the  sunset  glow, 

I  saw  the  old  church  spire 
Pictured  agtinst  the  distant  sky 

In  characters  of  fire. 

One  long,  long  look,  and  then  my  head 

Fell  heavy  on  my  hands; 
For,  tike  a  child,  I'd  wandered  back 

To  life's  bright  morning  lands. 
Forgetting  that  the  glorious  isle 

Was  wrapped  by  mists  of  years. 
Forgetting  wlut  had  intervened 

Of  gloomy  doubts  and  fears. 

The  night  drew  near,  and  moMibeams  pale 

Fell  softly  on  my  curls, 
As  listened  I  tbe  (hstant  tones 

Of  merry  village  girls; 
I  turned  to  look,  and  fancy  brought 

Thy  dear  form  to  my  side, 
And  I  forgot  that  distwce  spread 

Its  arms  between  wide. 

I  heard  the  twitter  low  and  soft 

Of  birds  beneath  tbe  eaves. 
And  sweet  Eolus  singing  out 

A  vesper  to  the  leaves; 
And,  ohi  my  sad  heart  panted  for 

The  fire  npon  tbe  hearth. 
And  those  dear  forms  that  made  for  me 

Aa  Eden  of  the  earth. 

But  where  were  theyf   I  looked  afar, 

And  slabs  of  marble  white 
Stood  motionless  beneath  the  trees. 

And  ^lostly  in  tbe  light. 
I  know  they  sleep  most  sweetly  there, 

From  Care  and  sorrow  free. 

0  love  me,  love  me  sister  dear. 
There  is  none  left  but  thee. 

I*ve  bean  in  our  old  home  to-day. 

And  all  alane  have  wept, 
As  those  can  only  weep  whose  hearts 

Life's  early  duams  have  kept. 

1  never  can  go  tha«  again. 

It  is  no  place  for  me;  " 
With  crushed  heart  I  tnrn  away^ 
There  is  nona  left  hot  thee* 
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BT  WnXIAM  IL  CARPENTEH. 


Thb  Totagb  of  Poxcb  D«  Lbom.— Nothing 
ID  the  whole  range  of  history  is  more  singularly 
rom&ntic  than  the  remarkftble  aeries  of  explora- 
tiao  and  adTentare  which  ushered  ia  the  six- 
teeotii  oentarj.  The  disooreiy  of  an  unknown 
oontinent  by  Cdmnhiu,  and  th«  beroio  yet  half- 
barbaric  upkHts  of  Cortes  and  Pixano,  had  ex- 
tended  the  donunion  of  Spain  orer  a  rast  npoa 
rcBduDg  from  the  Slexlcan  Gulf  to  the  Padfle 
Ooato;  had  poured  into  the  royal  treasury,  at 
Uadrid,  an  almost  fabulous  amount  of  wealth, 
aad  had  correspondingly  enriched  all  those  daring 
BtldioB  of  fortune  whoae  ambitious  si»rit8  led 
tbna  to  emb«rk  in  pifilons  Miterprisefl,  the 


splendid  results  of  which  were  owing  not  leaa  to 
their  great  powers  of  endurance  than  to  thdr  ac- 
knowTedged  courage.  > 

Successes  so  astoniuhtog,  achieved  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men  when  compared  With  the  num- 
bers by  whom  they  were  opposed,  animated 
others  to  undortake  raiterprises  of  a  similar 
diaracter.  The  field  of  conquest  had  hitholo 
been  oonitned  wholly  to  the  aontheni  portion  oS 

■  the  American  oontinent  and  the  adjacent  islands; 

;  hut  it  was  conjectured,  that  to  the  north  of  Cuba 
lay  laqds  as  rich  in  gold  and  jewels  as  those  orer 

:  which  the  Spanish  flag  almdy  floated,  and  na- 

'  tions  aa  easy  to  be  OTercome. 


II  iiiiiiiiiiMii  r 


Poaoe  lie  Leon.  ^—  ' 

On  the  strength  of  an  Todiaii  tradition,  that  i  had  explored  the  ^Bihattis  S[^h^8  in  the  Tain 
Inn  bat  erediuons  old  sddier.  Ponce  De  Lcob,  !  search  fi»  a  fimntatn  which  was  reputed  to  ~">- 
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sesa  tbe  marvellous  property  of  rejarenisiiig 
those  who  drank  of  its  limpid  waters.  Bat 
though  PoDCe  De  Leon  failed  in  finding  tbe  faba- 
loos  Fountain  of  Youth,  he  dtsoovered,  in  his 
voyaee  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  beautifhl  coun- 
try, man  whence  the  soft  airs  came  laden  with 
tlw  firagnuice  of  unknown  flowers,  and  to  which, 
from  that  cause  and  from  its  being  first  met  with 
on  ^Im  Sunday — Fascua  Florida— he  gave  the 
name  of  Florida.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  ob* 
tained  authority  to  conquer  and  govern  this 
lutherto  unknown  land,  but  his  glowing  antici- 
pations terminated  disastrously.  He  found  the 
natives  far  more  warlike  than  those  of  ftlezico 
and  Peru,  and  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  them  he 
received  a  grierous  wound,  of  which  he  lan- 
guished for  a  short  time,  and  finally  died. 

Ths  Voyages  op  Lucas  Vasqoez  Db  Atllom. 
— A  small  quantity  of  silver  and  gold,  brought 
from  the  same  coast  to  Saa  Domingo  by  (he.  cap- 
tain of  a  caravel,  stimulated  Locas  Tasquez  De 
Ayllon,  in  connection  with  several  other  wealthy 
persons,  owners  of  gold  mines  in  that  island,  to 
Ht  oat  two  vessels  lor  the  double  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  couQby  and  of  kidnapping  Indians 
to  work  in  the  mines.  A  tempest  driving  these 
ships  northward  to  Cape  Helena,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, they  finally  anchored  at  the  mouUi.of  tbe 
Cambafaee.  The  guQeless  Indians,  so  soon  as 
they  had  reoovered  from  their  fears,  came  flocking 


on  bbardj  bringing  with  them  presents  of  valoable 
',  furs,  some  pearls,  and  a  small  quantity  of  g^d 
I  and  silver.  Their  hospitality  was  requited  by 
the  foulest  treachery.  They  were  made  prison - 
j  ers,  and  carried  to  San  Domingo.  One  of  tbe 
vessels  was  lost  during  the  voyage:  the  other  re- 
i  tiuned  safely;  but  the  poor  captives  were  fi>und 
;  useless  as  laborers,  and.  {nnmg.for  thcor  lost 
liberty,  the  greater  portion  o{  them  speedily  died 
either  of  grief  or  of  v^duntary  stamtion. 

Tasqaez  De  Ayllon  soon  after  andertoofc  a 
second  voyage.    His  largest  vessel  being  blown 
ashore,  a  total  wreck,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
j  bahee,  he  sailed  with  the  other  two  to  the  east- 
I  ward.    Here,  also,  he  landed  in  a  delightftil 
j  country,  and  was  received  with  such  an  appear- 
fance  of  frank  hospitality  by  the  Indians  of  that 
[region,  that,  wholly  beguiled  of  Ms  suspicions, 
I  he  suffered  the  greater  portion  of  his  men  to  ac» 
I  company  their  entertainers  to  a  large  village  a. 
[  short  distance  in  the  interior.  After  being  feasted 
!  for  three  days  with  the  utmost  show  of  fnend- 
!  ship,  the  Spaniards  were  soddenly  assaulted,  ks 
they  slept,  and  massacred  to  a  man.   {|»rly  the 
next  morning,  Ayllon,  and  the  small  fiwce  left  to 
guard  the  ships,  were  surprised  in  like  manner* 
and  ver^r  few  escaped,  to  cajry  back  to  San  Do- 
mingo tidings  of  the  fate  which  bad  befiUlen 
their  comrades. 


TntUana  DiscoveriDg  the  Adventarers. 


Tns  ADVBNTintBS  of  Pampiiilo  Db  Na&tabz. 
Undeterred  by  the  &tality  which  seemed  to  attend 
all  attempts  to  subjugate  the  natives  of  Florida, 
Pamphilo  De  Narvaea,  the  weak  rival  of  Cortez, 


Addantado,  or  military  governor  of  the  country, 
set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Florida.    With  four 
hundred  men  and  forty-flve  horses,  he  landed 
the  eastern  coast  on  the  12th  of  April,  1523. 


gathered  about  him  a  laige  number  of  resolute  j  After  taking  unmolested  possession  of  tbe  eoun- 
smrits,  and  bearing  the  royal  commission  as  j  try  is  the  name  of  bis  sorerwgn,  he  ordered  his 
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ihipi  to  nil  to  the  northward,  while  he  pene- 
tnttd  inluid,  in  th«  same  direction,  attended  hj 
two  hoadred  and  sixty  footmen  and  forty  cavalry. 

The  progreas  of  the  Spanianils  did  not  long  re- 
Btin  andi^ted.  They  had  aoarcely  commenced 
(bar  march  before  they  began  to  be  greatlv  an- 
Kjtd  by  the  fierce  though  desnltOTT  atlacks  of 
utiTea.   Brushing  these  off  with  constantly 


I  increasing  difficulty  as  they  proceeded,  they  reso- 
{ lately  pressed  forward  throagh  ttie  tangled  wil- 
I  demess,  now  catting  their  way  through  dense 
I  cane  brakes,  now  crossing  with  uncertain  footing 
I  broad  stretches  of  bc^^  swamp,  and,  at  tjmes, 
<  pausing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  too  deep  to  ford, 
and  too  rapid  to  swim,  until  rafts  oould  be  con- 
!  structed  to  carry  them  over.    Though  suffering 


Harch  of  NarrMf  to  Appalachee. 
bm  hanger,  dcbilitoted  by  sickness,  and  at  all !  ease,  by  weary  and  painful  maipheB,  and  by  the 


tunes  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  outlying  foes, 
the  report  of  abundance  of  gold  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Apalachee  encouraged  them  to  pereerere. 


necessity  of  constant  watchfulness,  concluded  to 
return  to  Hispaniola. 

Too  feeble  to  prosecute  their  jonniey  by  land, 


Tbeywdl  knew  that  the  early  sufferings  of  Pi- ;  they  adopteif  tfie  scarcely  less  desperate  expe- 

.  J  t-_ »  —  'flieot  of  building  a  few  small  barks,  in  which 

they  proposed  to  cruise  along  the  shore  until  they 
met  with  the  squadron  from  which  they  had  dis- 
embarked in  the  spring. 
They  at  once  set  about  their  task.   With  sin* 


Biro  and  his  heroic  tittle  band  had  been  com 
pcnsated  by  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  in  the  midst 
of  thor  greatest  privations  were  sustained  by 
the  hope  of  a  similar  reward.   After  straggling 
^huxffi  the  wilderness  for  fifteen  days,  they 


"Kbed  the  long-desired  town  of  Apalachee,  gular  ingenuity  they  constructed  a  bellows  of  deer 
vhicb,  to  their  great  dismay,  they  foand  a^mere  skin,  and  by  the  aidof  charcgal  and  a  rude  forge-, 


nDrction  of  ordinary  Indian  wigwams.  The  in- 
balitants  had  fied  before  the  advance  of  the 
^KUiards.  bat  they  indicated  their  presence  in 


the  iron  of  their  spurs,  cross-bows,  stirrups,  and 
superfluous  armor,  was  speedily  converted  into 
nails  and  such  necessaiy  tools  as  their  exigences 


the  vicinity,  and  uieir  determined  hostility,  by  required.  Trees  were  felled  and  laboriously  hewn 

lurking  in  the  woods  and  cutting  off  all  strag-  into  shape.    For  ropes  they  used  the  fibres  of  the 

and  by  ft  series  of  pertinacious  assaults,  palm  tree,  strengthened  bv  hair  from  the  tails  and 

Thicb  gave  the  invaders  no  rest  either  by  day  or  manes  of  their  horses-   Tneir  shirts  cut  open  and 


night. 

At  this  place,  Narvaez  remained  nearly  a 
noDth,  recraiting  the  strength  of  his  balf- 
kmisbed  followers,  and  awaiting  the  retom  of 
parties  scot  oat  to  examine  the  country  for  gold, 
rmding  none,  and  having  reports  of  a  more 
Fnetfol  people  nine  days'  journey  to  the  soath- 
«ird,  vhere  abundance  of  provisions  could  be  ob- 
tvmd,  and  eager  to  free  themselves  from  the  con- 
EiBot  attacks  of  the  warlike  natives  of  Apalachee, 
^  took  op  tbdr  line  of  march  for  the  village 
of  Ante,  vhidi  they  finally  reached,  after  en- 
•DODtering  many  perils  by  the  way,  and  suffering 
Msiderable  loss  both  in  men  and  horses. 

On  tbdr  approach,  the  village  was  found  to 


I  sewed  together,  served  for  sails;  while  of  the  skins 
of  the  horses,  which  were  slain  for  food,  they 
made  vessels  to  contain  the  water  required  ou  the 
voyage.  In  six  weeks  five  boats  were  completed, 
into  each  of  which  from  forfy  to  fifty  men  were 
crowded. 

Freighted  so  heavily  that  the  gunwales  of  their 
barks  touched  the  water's  edge,  Narvoez  and  his 
followers  quitted  the  Bay  of  St.  Marks  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  bearing  westward,  sailed 
for  many  days  along  the  coast;  landing  occasion- 
ally to  do  battle  with  the  natives  for  food  «id 
water. 

The  water-skins  proving  defective,  some  of  the 
troops,  least  capable  of  endurance,  expired  of 


hive  been  abandoned  and  the  houses  horned,  but  \  thirst.  Others  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
>>SL:ieD(«orDremainediu  t^e  granaries  to  satisfy  I  Overtaken  by  a  tempest,  two  of  the  boats  were 
thar  most  pressiag  wants.  Having  already  lost  |  driven  oat  to  sea  ana  were  never  heard  of  after, 
■te-third  of  their  numbet,  the  disconsolate  ad- j  Thethrcethatyetremainedfoundered  subsequent- 
ntnren  who  yet  sorvived,  broken  down  by  dis- !  ly,  and  of  all  that  gallant  company,  only  Alva- 
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Nuncx  »&d  four  oompankniB,  aftflr  cndnriiig  tan 
years  of  slaveiy,  wandering  and  wxetdwcbwss, 

succeeded  in  returning  to  Mexico. 

These  porerty-Btricken  fugitiTes.encoiumged  by 
the  patient  credulity  of  their  listeners,  narrated 
the  most  manreUous  legends  of  the  oountries 
thrODgh  which  they  had  passed;  and  when  Alvar 
Nunez  crossed  over  to  Spain,  bearing  with  him 
the  first  reliable  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Narvaes  and 
his  oHnpaiuons,  men  tonied  aside  ftom  his  tale  of 
pcsil  lod  snffining,  to  qnesticn  him  coneoning  the 
reputed  wealdi  S  those  lands  be  had  ao  lately 
trarersed. 

Conjeeturiiw  from  his  affectation  of  mysteiioos 
secresy  that  Florida  was  another  Peru,  the  asser- 
tkw  of  one  of  the  wanderers  that  it  was  the  nxh- 
est  country  in  tbe  world,  gained  implicit  credence, 
and  imaginatiTe  minds  became  easily  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  a  new  region,  where  daring 
men  might  yet  win  a  golden  harvest  and  a  glo- 
rious renown. 

THB  ADTBKTUBaS  OF  HXBNANDO  Ds   SOTO- — 

Foremost  among  those  wbo  entertained  this  bdlief 
was  Heniando  De  Soto,  a  native  of  Xeres,  and  a 
geutiemao  "by  alt  four  descents."  As  a  youth- 
fid  soldier  of  fortnne,  nossessing  no  nropeity  be- 
joai  Ins  sword  and  wulder,  be  had  jfdned  the 
standard  of  Pizarr6,  under  whom  he  soon  won  a ! 
distinguished  militaiy  reputation.  Rendered  &- 
mousoy  the  courage  he  displayed  in  the  storming 
of  Cusoo,  and  no  less  admired  for  his  boldness  in 
action,  thui  for  his  prudence  in  council,  he  speedi- 
ly rose  to  the  rank  of  second  in  command.  Re- 
turning to  Spain  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a 
fortune  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
ducats,  he  assumed  all  the  magniOcence  of  a 
wealthy  noble.  He  had  his  steward,  his  gentle- 
man of  the  horse,  his  chamberlain,  pages  and 
usho'.  Already  renowned  for  those  heroic  quali- 
ties wl^h  womem  so  much  adoiire,  his  riches  and 
his  noble  person  gained  for  bim  the  hand  of 
Isabdla  de  BobadiOa,  a  lady  (tf  high  rank,  and 
ooniMcted  bf  blood  wiUi  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful &milie8  m  Uie  kingdom. 

EUrated  by  these  advantages,  be  repured  in 
freat  state  to  Abidrid,  attended  by  Luis  Moscozo 
I>e  Alvarado,  Nuno  de  Tobar,  and  others,  his 
friends  and  oompanions  in  arms,  all  of  whom  were 
gorgeously  appajrelled  and  scattered  their  wealth 
lavishly.  Pecuiarlyopentocredulityfromthesuc- 
cess  which  had  attended  his  career  in  Peru,  De  Soto 
interpreted  tba  vague  replies  of  Alvar  Nunez  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wishes;  and  aspiring  to  increase 
the  fame  he  had  already  acquired  as  a  subordi- 
nkte,  by  the  honors%>  be  derived  from  an  inde- 
pendent command,  he  petitioned  tbe  Emperor 
Obarias  V.  &r  pwmissiMi  to  ooaquer  Florida  at 
his  own  expense.  It  was  not  difUcult  to  obtain 
the  r^al  consent  to  an  enterprise,  which  while  it 
occaaoned  no  outlay  to  the  government,  might  be 
tbe  means  of  bringmg  great  wealth  into  tbe  trea- 
sury. De  Soto  vras  appointed  dvil  and  miUtarr 
oommander  of  Florida  and  governor  of  Cuba.  He 
was  also  invest«l  with  the  rank  and  title  of  mar- 
quis, with  authority  to  select  for  himself  an  estate 
thirty  leagues  long  and  fifteen  broad,  iu  any  of 
the  territories  to  be  conquered  by  his  arms- 

It  was  no  sooner  made  known  that  Hernando 
Oe  Soto,  I^auTo's  famous,  lieutenant,  was  or- 


ioninngan  expedition  for  theconqnastofFbrida, 
<  than  many  young  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nobles, 
burning  Ktr  wealth  and  distincticm,  sold  off  their 
poescsstons  and  hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  so 
renowned  a  leader.  M«n  of  all  ranks  speedily 
followed  thor  example,  and  disposing  of  ncusea 
and  lands,  of  vineyards  and  (^ive  gvoves,  assem- 
bled at  Seville,  in'which  city  De  Soto  bid  t^en 
up  his  abode  to  arran^  the  details  of  his  magni- 
flomt  enterprise.  Being  joined  at  Sevilk  by  Uie 
Portuguese  vdunteers,  he  deputed  sow  afm  for 
tbe  pmt  of  San  Looar  De  Barrtmeda,  where  he 
ordered  a  muter  itf  the  troops  fin*  the  purpose  (tf 
enrollmg  such  as  wen  most  capaUe  of  enduring 
the  privatitms  and  hardships  with  which  he  weu 
knew  the  enterprise  would  be  attended.  To  this 
muster  the  Spaniards  came  foppishly  apparelled  in 
silks  and  satms, daintily  slashed  andembroidaed: 
whilethe  Portuguese  made  theirappearaoce  in  bur- 
nished  armor,  excellently  wrought,  and  with  wea* 
pons  to  correspond.  Chagrined  that  his  own  coun- 
trymen should  have  presented  themselves  in  attire 
ap  wholly  unfitted  for  the  service  in  which  they 
proposed  to  engage,  De  Soto  ordered  a  second 
master,  at  which  alt  were  to  attend  in  armor.  Tbe 
di^Uy  was  still  in  favor  of  tiie  Porbiguese,  wbo 
came  attired  with  tbe  same  soldieriy  care  as  be- 
fore, while  meet  of  the  f^taaiards  having  expended 
the  greater  part  of  their  substance  upon  their 
silken  gauds,  made  their  appearance  in  ^usty  and 
defective  coats  of  mail,  omted  head  pieces,  and 
with  lances  neither  well  made  nor  trustworthy. 
From  the  choicest  of  these,  however,  De  Soto  se- 
lected six  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  put  to  sea. 
in  six  laive  and  three  small  vessels,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1538.  This  fleet,  having  also  on  board 
priests,  clergymen  and  monks,  for  the  conversioD 
of  the  heathen,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
reached  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  2Ut 
cS  April.  At  this  port  De  Soto  remained  a  few 
days,  tin  welcome  guest  of  the  governor.  Count 
Qomera,  of  whose  lavish  bospitafity  all  those  on 
board  the  squadron  were  likewise  made  par- 
takers. 

Having  refreshed  his  men,  De  Soto  again  set 
sail,  rea<»ung  Cuba  towards  the  cloae  of  May.  His 
arrival  was  made  the  occasKm  of  great  festirity 
and  r^idng.  l^lts  and  jousting  matdies,  feats 
of  borsaoanship,  and  skilful  displays  with  swords 
and  lance,  revived  the  gorgeous  and  ehivalric 
pastimes  the  previous  centuries;  while  games 
of  chance,  bull  n^hts,  dances,  and  masquerades, 
developed  in  a  stnking  degree  a  not  less  peculiar 
phase  of  Uie  Castilian  character. 

KUetting  his  men  on  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
city  kdA  surrounding  country,  De  Soto  spent  a 
year  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  govemiD«it, 
and  in  gleaning  information  respecting  the  r^on 
1^  had  undertaken  to  conquer.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  Joined  by  Vasco  Porcalto  De  Figueroa,  a 
wealthy  cavalier  of  mature  age,  wliese  long  dor- 
mant ambition  was  again  stirred  to  emulate  the 
younger  soldiers  in  d^s  of  arms.  By  the  libe- 
n^ity  of  the  latter,  he  was  well  supplied  not  only 
with  provisions  for  present  use,  but  with  large 
numbers  of  live  swine,  intended  to  ftnpish  meat 
to  the  troops  while  on  their  march.  Gratified  by 
this  *evidence  of  good-will,  De  Soto  a^^inted 
Vano  Porcallo  bis  lieutenant-general,  a  station 
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fin  irifidrFniw  de  Tobu-  bad  been  Utdy  de- 
pond  for  oertun  imgolM-ities  which  he  subae- 
^■entlj  oust  fohkj  repaired. 


All  the  neoeaaary  preparationa  being  at  length 
completed,  De  Soto  emMrked  bis  troops  on  board 
(^elercn  reaaela,  amplj  freighted  with  prorisioiu 
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ind  militarr  stores.  He  aet  aail  from  the  port  of: 
HaTaoa  on  the  12th  of  May.  1539.  On  the  25th 
of  the  aiime  month,  Uie  sqnadron  cast  anchor  in 
Tinipa.  Bay.  Landing  his  army,  mcreased  bv 
Cobui  Tolunteen  to  one  thousand  men,  he  took 
fisnnal  possesuon  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  | 
lu  aorereign,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  | 
■kirmish  with  the  natives.  Foremost  in  the  melee  ( 
wu  the  aged  aoldier,  Porcallo;  but  being  roughly 
bandied  and  tiaTing  bis  hone  killed  nnder  him,  j 
the  Teterao  became  disgosted  with  an  enterpiiae  ( 
which  promised  more  hard  Mows  than  [ooflt,  and  j 
CDtreated  permission  to  return  in  the  ships  which 
l>e  Soto  had  resolved  to  send  back  to  Cnba.  His 
request  was  ooldly  granted.  The  fir«t  effort  of 
tbe  Adelantado  was  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
bosdle  chief,  whose  territory  be  had  ao  unceremo- 
niondy  inraded.  "I  want  none  of  their  speeches 
nor  pnmiiaea,"  sud  the  indignant  cadque;  "bring 
me  toeir  twads  and  I  will  receiTe  them  joj^^ully." 
In  the  midst  of  theae  attempts  at  aonciliation, 
Salthaxar  de  Gallegoa.  a  bold  and  hardy  aoldier, 
wia  despatched  with  a  detachment  of  horse  and 
fcot,  to  scour  the  country  in  aaacb  of  guides. 
While  charging  a  small  body  of  Indians,  one  of 
his  men  was  aiTested  in  his  career  by  the  voice  of 
<ne  of  the  fagitives,  who  cried  out  in  broken 
Spuish,  "Seville!  Sevillel''  tod  making  the  sign 
of  the  ooBS,  added,  "Slay  me  not,  I  am  a  Cbris- 
ttto!"  Stoat  Alvaro  Nietro,  the  trooper  thos 
ianriced,  immedi'^tely  drc^ped  the  point  of  his 
luoe,  and  joyfully  mounting  his  captive  behind 
iim,  r4de  (m  with  him  to^is  leader. 

Tlw  stranger  proved  to  be  Juan  Ortia,  a  gentle- 
mu  of  Sevilla,  wbe,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 


joined  the  expedition  <^  Pampbilo  Narvaa.  Re- 
turning to  Cuba  with  the  fleet,  he  ^ain  set  sail 
with  a  score  of  companions,  for  Florida,  on  a  ex- 
pedition despatched  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  commander.  Lnred  on  shore  by 
pacific  signs  from  the  Indiana,  he  was  taken 
captive,  with  three  others,  by  whom  be  wsk 
accompanied,  and  carried  to  the  presence  of 
Hnrrihigna,  the  same  chief  who  had  lately  return- 
ed ao  denant  an  answer  to  the  messengers  from 
DeSoto.- 

Tbe  mother  of  Horrihigna  had  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  do^,  by  the  order  of  the  lanital  Nar- 
vara,  and  bin  own  person  bad  been  shockingly 
mutilated.  In  revenge  for  these  injuries,  he 
caused  the  comrades  of  Ortiz  to  be  put  to  death 
with  tbe  most  exquisite  torment.  Ortis  also  wan 
condemed  to  be  burned  at  the  stake;  bat  touched 
by  his  extreme  youth,  tbe  daughter  of  the  ca- 
cique interceded  for  his  life.  Condemned  to  Aie 
most  degrading  ofBcea,  Ortiz  remained  for  several 
years  the  prisoner  of  Hurrifaigna,  cast  kioae  to  be 
tormented  by  the  Indiana  upon  festival  days,  and 
only  escaped  being  Unally  sacriBced  by  the  watch- 
ta\  kindness  of  the  cacique's  daughter,  who  sent 
him  away  privately  to  Masooso,  a  neighboring 
chief,  and  furnished  him  the  means  ^  flight. 
Ortiz  was  kindly  received,  and  under  the  care  of 
bis  hospitable  protector,  be  remained  nine  years, 
haviug  learned,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  language 
of  the  Indians,  and  nearly  foi^tten  his  own. 

Exceedingly  rejoiced  at  obtaining  so  efBcient 
an  interpreter,  De  Soto  welcomed  Ortiz  with 
great  kindness.  He  caused  him  to  be  divested 
of  his  scanty  savage  garb,  and  arrayed  in  gar- 
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roents  more  befitting  his  birth  uid  fiirmer  con- 
dition. 

Leaving  Pedro  CaJderon,  widi  one  hnndred 
horse  and  foot,  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  a  ca- 
ravel and  two  hrigantines  to  command  the  en- 
trance  to  the  port,  De  Soto  commenced  his  march 
inland.  Bis  troops  were  cased  in  armor  of  plate 
or  mail;  the  weapons  of  the  horsemen  being 
swords  and  lances:  while  the  footmen,  protected 
also  bj  targets,  carried  arquebuses  and  cross- 
bows. It  was  a  goiveoQS  yet  cruel  spectacle  to 
see  this  army  magnificently  equipped,  set  oat  on 
their  wanderings  through  the  swamps  and  tangled 
forests  of  an  unknown  land,  attended  by  blood- 
hounds, trained  to  hunt  down  the  savages,  and 
bearing  with  them,  besides,  chains  to  fetter  the 
limbs  of  their  captives,  the  sacerdotal  dresses, 
the  chalices,  and  other  ornaments  required  in 


I  their  devotional  exenases,  together  with  wine  snd 
I  wheaten  flour  for  the  solemn  service  oT  mass. 
i  But  though  they  went  forth  thai  ^llaatly  ca- 
jparisoned,  with  a  sort  of  half-barbanc  splendor, 
I  and  with  the  assured  confidence  of  predestined 
:  conquerors,  they  were  soon  taught  the  difference 
I  between  the  hardihood  and  prowess  ofthe  North 
:  American  Indians,  as  compared  ^ith  the  xmwMt- 
i  like  natives  of  'Mexico  and  Pern.  ' 
I  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  en- 
I  cumbered  with  baggage  and  bv  a  laiga  herd 
I  of  swine,  the  troops  moved  slowly  forwu-d,  cut- 
i  ting  their  way  with  patient  industry  through 
I  most  impervious  thickets,  wading  with  great  lar 
>  hor  the  treacherous  morasses,  now  swimming  the 
numerous  streams  which  intersected  their  line  of 
!  route,  and  now  halting  to  build  rafts  where  tbe 
'  swifter  rivers  forbade  any  leas  practicable  mode  of 
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passage.  After  wandering  for  some  hundred  and  { 
tifty  leagues,  through  the  swamps  and  cane-  j 
brakes  of  Florida,  incessantly  attacked  by  hordes  j 
of  ambushed  savages,  and  suffering  great  loss; 
both  in  men  and  horses,  the  weary  and  half-fa-  { 
mished  soldiers  reached  the  fertile  province  of  I 
Apatachee,  where,  towards  the  close  of  October,  | 
a  camp  was  formed,  and  the  army  went  into  | 
winter  quarters.  I 

More  than  four  months  had  been  occupied  in  i 
this  perilous  and  harassing  march,  and  as  yet  | 
neither  gold  nor  jewels  had  been  discoveied;  i 
though  the  accounts  given  by  their  captives  of  | 
the  existence  of  precious  metats  in  the  provinces  | 
yet  distant,  stimulated  their  hopes,  ana  enabled 
them  to  sustain  their  repeated  disappointqients  { 
with  some  d^ree  of  equanimity.  j 

But  the  period  of  repose  which  De  Soto  reqtiir- 1 
ed  to  recruit  the  strength  of  his  army  was  in  a ; 
great  meagre  denied  him.  Everywhere  his  ex-  i 
plorine  parties  were  attacked,  and  stragglers  cut ; 
off.   Even  his  camp  was  the  scene  of  constant ' 


alarms.  Having  been  informed  by  two  youthftal 
Indians,  lately  brought  in  prisoners,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  .at  Co&- 
chiqui,  a  remote  province  to  Uie  eastward, 
De  Soto  broke  up  his  cantonment  in  the  ea^y 
part  of  March,  1540.  and  departed  in  search 
of  a  regiqb  so  promising.  On  his  entering 
the  territory  of  Georgia,  two  warriors  haagfatilit 
accosted  tmn:  "What  seek  you  in  our  laoiT*^ 
they  demanded.  "Peace  or  war?'!  "We  seek 
a  distant  province,"  responded  De  Soto,  "and 
desire  your  friendship,  and  food  hy  the  way."  It 
was  granted.  Passing  throngh  a  pAeasant  and 
fertile  region,  the  army  finally  halted  on  the  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river. 

Here  De  Soto  was  visited  by  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess of  Cofachiqui,  whose  town  was  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  now  known  as  Silver  Bluff.  She  came 
to  the  water  side  ink  Htter,  borne  by  four  men, 
and  enteringarichly  carved  and  ornamented  canoe, 
seated  herself  upon  a  cushioDed  seat  overshadow- 
ed by  a  canopy.   She  was  attended  by  her  nx 
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crrnnsflors,  grare  men  of  mature  age,  and  by  a 
Bomerons  retinue.  On  reaching  the  presence  of 
De  Soto,  the  yonthfol  eadque  took  from  berper- 
BDD  a  long  string  of  pearls,  and  placed  them 
tboof  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  leader.  With  a 
fik«  coarte^,  De  Soto  drew  from  bis  finger  a  gold 
ring,  set  with  »  rnbj,  and  gallantly  presented 
it  to  her  as  a  memonal  of  his  friendsmp.  The 
BOt  day  the  army  passed  the  river  and  occupied 
the  Till>«e.  On  the  3d  of  May,  De  Soto  again 
tooV  op  his  line  of  mutib.  Proceeding  through 
anthem  Georgia,  he  crossed  the  Oostanaula,  and 
It  the  iaritataon  of  its  yooog  chief,  took  up  his 
qnartefs  eariy  the  tbUowing  month  in  the  town 
«  dnkha.  Here  the  troops  found  vesaels  con- 
ttimng  lai^  qiuntities  of  wahint  and  bear's  oil, 
nd  mts  of  wild  hon^. 

AlW  spending  a  month  at  Cfaiaha,  De  Soto 
maicbed  down  £e  west  bank  of  the  Coosa,  and 
CDtcred  Alabama.  He  tiad  heard  of  gold  and 
copper  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  and  bar- 
ing sent  two  fearless  troopers  to  explore  that  re- 
gion, be  waited  at  the  town  of  Costa  until  they 
retnraed.  The  hardy  adventurers  brought  back 
tidings  of  copper,  but  could  find  no  gold.  The 
mircb  was  now  resumed.  I^ssing  throngh  the 
beautifal  province  of  Ooosa,  De  Soto  was  met 
HQ  the  26ui  of  July,  by  the  chief  of  that  r^on. 
He  came  to  him  anted  on  eoshions,  in  a  chair  of 
itate,  rasUined  Smut  of  his  principal  men.  He 
vrt  airayed  la  a  mi^mflcent  mantle  of  martin 
■kna,  and  wore  upon  his  head  a  gay  tiara  of 
muiy-colored  feathers.  He  was  attended  by  a 
bend  of  choristers  and  muddans.  and  by  a  thou- 
nnd  noble-looking  warriors,  variously  plumed 
ud  ornamented. 

The  chief  welcomed  De  Soto  with  great  warmth, 
inrited  the  army  to  partake  of  ^e  bospitality  of 
his  town,  and  placed  all  be  bad  at  their  service. 
After  remaining  at  capital  of  Coosa  fbr  nearly 
imoath,  De  Soto,  marching  southwardly,  entered 
the  frontier  town  of  Tallase,  situated  upon  the 
TtUapoosa  River,  whoi  he  again  encamped. 
iMfmg  tiids  place,  he  oame  to  the  provhice  of 
TnseakioBa,  a  poweifhl  ehief,  whom,  on  the  third 
maniDg,  the  ^wniuils  found  waiting  for  them 
B  state,  seated  upon  the  crest  of  a  high  hill,  over- 
In^dng  an  extensive  and  lovely  valley,  and  sur- 
roanded  by  his  principal  warriors,  dressed  in 
rich  furred  mantles,  and  gaily  colored  plumes. 

Forty  years  of  ^e,  and  of  large  stature,  yet 
atUy  propcetioned,  the  haughty  chief  of  the  Mo- 
Islians  regarded  with  unooncem  the  military 
b^ay  wUch  was  made  b^  the  Spaniards,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  his  notice.  "You  are 
«ti(»me,'*8aid  be  to  De  Soto.  "It  is  needless  to 
taBc  kng.  What  I  have  to  say  can  be  said  in  a 
fcw  words.  Ton  shall  kntnr  how  willing  I  am 
toswreyoo.**- 

Dnring  the  mudi  fiora  Apalachee,  a  terriUe 
Mbdy  had  broken  oat  among  the  soldiers,  from 
■hidi  nnmbera  of  ttiem  had  already  died.  The 
of  the  fiaouM  w%s  at  length  anrested  by 
tl>eiiae<^  tiw  asdies  of  a  weed  reonninended  by 
tbe  Indians. 

Resuming  their  march,  aocompatued  by  Tusca- 
hosa,  vho,  being  mounted  on  a  strong  hackney 
tcloDgiug  to  De  Soto,  was  detained  in  a  sort  of 
^■norable  capttnty*  as  was  the  custom  of  the 


Spaniards  in  every  province  throngh  wluoh  they 
passed.  But  no  iair  speeches  and  conrteons  at- 
tentions could  blind  the  bold  Tuscaloosa  to  the 
fact  that  his  liberty  was  restrained— Dor  were  his 
people  less  indignant  than  their  dmf.  While  on 
the  route  to  Mobile  two  of  the  soldiers  were  miss- 
isg.  Suspecting  they  bad  been  shun,  De  Soto 
enquired  for  them  of  Tuscaloosa*s  followers. 
*'Why  do  yon  ask  us?"  said  tbey.  "Are  we  their 
keepers?" 

These  curt  replies  led  the  Adelantado  to  dis- 
patch two  troopers  in  advance  to  Mobile,  a 
Btrcoigly  fortified  village,  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied Choctaw  Bloff  on  the  Alabama  River.  Iliis 
village'contained  eighty  honses,  each  large  enough 
to  hold  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  men.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  palisade,  formed  of 
trunks,  wattled  together  with  vines,  and  covered 
with  a  smooth  coat  of  mud  plaster,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  wall  of  masonry.  As  De  'Soto,  accom- 
panied by  Tuscaloosa,  approached  the  village 
with  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  large  numben  of  warriors,  clad 
in  furs  and  gay  feathers  and  opamoits,  followed 
by  musicians  and  dancers,  and  by  a  band  of 
young  and  beautiful  maidens,  came  out  to  wel- 
come them  as  to  a  festival.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  within  the  walls,  befwe  the  chief  was 
«ig^;ed  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  petmle. 
Present^,  tidings  were  brought  to  De  Soto  tnat 
wiUiin  the  houses  immense  numbers  of  warriors 
were  asaemUed,  amply  supplied  with  their  ordi- 
nary weapons  and  mirailes  of  offence.  Orders  were 
at  once  g^ven  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Desirous  of  avoiding  a  resort  to  arms,  if  possible, 
De  Soto  endeavored  to  regain  possession  t^fhsca- 
loosa.  He  sent  several  messages  to  the  chJfef,  by 
Juan  Ortiz,  inviting  him  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  dinner  which  awaited  him;  but  the  haughty 
Mobilian  disdained  to  return  any  reply.  At 
length,  one  of  his  principal  warriors  dafiied  out 
from  the  house  in  whicm  Tuscaloosa  remained 
surrounded  by  his  peopl^t  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
pasfflonate  voioe,  "Where  are  these  robbcrS)  these 
vagabtmds  who  call  upon  my  chief  TnscakxKia  to 
come  out  with  so  Utue  levereace?  Let  us  cut 
them  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  so  pvt  an  end  to 
their  wiokedneas  and  branny!" 

An  Indian  placed  a  bow  in  his  hand.  Giving 
freedom  to  his  motions,  by  throwing  back  his 
splendid  fur  mantle,  he  directed>tbe  arrow,  drawn 
to  its  head,  against  a  group  of  Spaniards  assem- 
bled in  the  square.  At  this  moment,  be  fell 
dead,  being  nearly  split  in  twain  by  the  sweep 
of  a  sword,  wielded  by  stout  Baltasar  De  Gal- 
lw>s.  A  fierce  tumult  immediatdy  arose- 
Myriads  of  armed  warriors  rushed  ont  of  the 
houses,  and  assaulted  the  Spaniards  with  clubs 
and  arrows  and  sttmes.  Hve  of  the  latter  were 
quickly  slain.  It  was  with  great  difQcolty  De 
Soto  and  lus  companions  retreated  from  the  town 
to  where  their  horses  were  tied.  Some  they  suc- 
ceeded iu  mounting  before  tkeir  pursuers  arrived, 
otbers'they  beheld  slain  before  their  eyes>  with- 
out the  power  to  rescue  them.  Alt  the  baggage, 
which  had  just  arrived,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  carried  into  the  town  amid 
great  rejoicings,  together  with  the  Indian  cap- 
tives who  bad  brought  it.   The  manacles  of  the 
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Utler  were  kaodced  and  amu  placed  in  thedr 
hands.  The  fight  was  still  ap  outside  the 
walls,  altboogh  the  ^tcs  were  shat.  A  rein- 
forcement <tf  cavalry  from  the  main  body  enabled 
the  foot-soldiera  ;to  shake  ofi  their  thronging  foes. 
De  Soto  now  headed  a  furious  ohai^,  and  the 
Indians  weredriren  into  the  town.  Assailed  hy 
a  storm  of  arrows  and  other  misnles  from  within, 
the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  reUre  from  be- 
fore the  walls.  Their  retreat  was  the  mgnal  for 
another  fierce  silly. 

In  this  mannw  the  batfie  raged  far  three  honrs 
with  Tarying  sooeess— the  Spaniards  fighting  in 
a  compact  body,  adramnng  and  retiring  as  <me 
man.  A  smul  detachment,  within  the  dty, 
sheltering  themselves  in  a  house,  defended  their 
post  for  many  hours  with  a  courage  bwdering  on 
aespur.  At  length,  the  Indians  were  forced,  by 
loss  of  numbers,  to  retire  within  their  enclosnree, 
and  additional  retnfQ|<oement8,  from  the  main 
army,  under  Moscoso,  having  arrived,  an  assault 
was  determined  upon. 

Obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  leader,  two 
hundred  of  the  cavalry,  protected  bf  hudders, 
dashed  forward,  Ind.  after  repeated  repulses, 
crushed  in  the  gates  with  their  battle-axes.  At 
the  same  time,  others  clambered  over  the  wall, ; 
bf  tn-eakii^  away  the  mud  plastering  for  a  pre- 1 
carioos  fooUuld.  In  the  streets,  aoa  from  the  i 
walls,  and  house-tops,  the  Indians,  tiMugh  foiling  | 
in  great  heaps,  sought  desperately  to  overwhelm  | 
their  assailants  bj  the  crush  of  numbers.  None 
asked  qnarto*.  but  all  fought  until  they  fell.  The 
great  pool,  fed  by  many  clear  spring  which  sup- 
plied the  town  with  water,  was  cnmsoned  with 
the  blood  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Tet  of  this 
water  the  Spaniu^  drank  to  appease  the  thirst 
by  which  they  were  ccmsumed,  and  then,  rejoin- 
ing their  companions  continued  the  battle.  To 
pat  an  end  to  this  fierce  and  dubious  conflict,  De 
Soto  sprang  to  horse,  and  with  lance  in  band  and 
the  battk-ery  of  ••Our  La^  U  Santiago! "  hurled 
himsdf  into  the  midst  of  the  strug^ng  Indian 
H»iiBWi>  dosety  foUowed  by  the  gallant  Nono 
Tobar.  Da  Soto,  wounded  deeply  in  the  thigh 
by  an  arrow,  fon§^  standing  in  his  stamps.- 
Fterdng  the  multitude  on  every  side,  tram- 
pUog  some  beneath  the  boofs  of  their  horses, 
and  thrusting  the  life  out  of  innumerable  others, 
the  two  cavsJiers  nuuntained  tbe  saogBittary  con- 
flict until  night  and  sheer  exhaustion  terminated 
ike  conflict. 

At  this  time,  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  tbe 
flames,  extending  themselves  with  great  rajudity, 
enveloped  with  a  burning  girdle  the  hapless  In- 
dians who  yet  held  possession  of  the  bouses. 
Gonsraous  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  those 
who  were  at  lar^  gathered  together,  and  mm 
and  women  preoiintated  themselves  upon  Uieir 
foea.  Bat  what  impresrion  conld  poorly- equipped 
and  ill-disBiplitted  thousands  make  upon  men 
cased  in  deftnsive  armor,  wielding  infinitely  su- 
perior weapons,  and  directed  1^  oonsummate 
militMV  skiin  Piled  upon  one  another,  they  felt 
clutdnSg  at  the  arquebuses,  swords,  and  lances, 
to  the  last  For  nine  hours  this  terriUe  battie 
continued.  When  it  ceased,  the  great  aod  popu- 
lous town  of  Mobile  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  aod  six 
thousand  I^diaAS  lay  slao^teted  aroond.  To 


the  Spaniards  it  was  a  viotoiy  nnrchased  at  a  ter- 
rible price.  Eighty-two  of  tneir  number  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  two  of  whom  w*re 
near  kinsmen  of  De  Soto,  and  not  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors came  out  of  the  battle  unhurt.  Seventeen 
hundred  dangerous  wounds  attested  alike  tbe 
courage  of  tbe  Mobiliana  and  the  endurance  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  large  number  of  horses,  besides  the  whole  of 
their  baggage,  whiob,  with  (he  robes  at  the  {wiests, 
tbe  consecrated  vessels,  and  other  ornaments 
sacred  to  tbdr  worship,  had  been  ocmaomed  in 
the  flMnes. 

Tidings  of  his  ships  awaiting  him  in  Pensaoda 
Bay  ,  reached  De  Soto  at  MoUle,  and  caused  great 
rejoicing  among  the  troops,  many  of  whom  now 
demred  nothing  better  than  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  cavaliers  a  scheme  was  ar- 
ranged to  desert  De  Soto,  and  re-embaric  for  their 
several  homes.  Indignant  at  this  treacbery,  De 
Soto  moodily  turned  his  back  upon  his  vessels, 
and,  marching  northward,  took  np  his  winter 
quartffs  in  the  prorinoe  of  Chickasa.  Finding 
here  a  supply  of  maixe,  he  remained  for  several 
months;  but  the  natives,  who  had  for  some  time 
fagned  a  friendship  for  tbe  invaders,  became 
Jealous  of  then-  prolonged  presenoe,  and  towards 
the  Spring  of  1541,  in  tbe  nudst  a  dark  cold 
blustering  night,  rushed  into  the  village  where 
tbe  Spaniards  were  encamped  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Roused  from  their  slumbers,  the  troops  foogbt 
with  such  clothes  and  arms  as  they  could  catch 
up  hastily.  Forty  Spaniards  and  not  less  than 
fifty  horses  were  killed  in  this  sudden  onslaught. 
Most  o(  the  garments  of  the  soldiers  were  con- 
sumed by  tbe  fire,  which  also  injured  irretrievably 
much  armor  and  many  weapons.  Repairing  these 
disasters  as  best  they  might,  they  resumed  their 
wanderings,  and  after  struggling  for  seven  days 
through  a  wilderness,  alternating  with  swamp 
and  forest,  entered  the  village  of  Chiaca,  from 
whence  De  Soto  beheld  for  tbe  first  time,  near  the 
lower  Ohnkasa  Kufb.  tbe  mighty  wsters  of  the 
Miadssipp.  Having  hatted  three  weeks  to  fanfld 
Piraguas,  the  troops  orassed  the  river.  Resuming 
their  march  along  the  western  banks,  they  finally 
encamped  for  the  winterin  the  province  of  Pacahas 
in  Arkansas.  At  this  pUoe  died  Joan  Ortiz,  tbe 
interpreter.  In  the  Spring  of  1542,  De  Soto,  now 
hopeleSB  of  finding  g^ld,  and  changing  from  his 
■toner  mood  to  a  profound  melancholy,  as 'he 
contemplated  his  loeses  and  his  continual  disap- 
pointments, descended  the  Washita,  and  afto- 
marching  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  oalted  in  the  province  of  Ouayoboya,  en- 
eam|Hng  in  the  village  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the 
Red  River  wiOk  the  ^samppi.  At  this  place  he 
oommenced  the  baildin|;  of  two  brigantines,  send- 
iog  out  a  detachment  in  the  meantime  to  aaser- 
tain  the  eoorse  d  tbe  great  riw  and  the  distance 
to  the  sea.  In  eight  days  the  troopers  retnmed 
and  reported  the  route  m[tpractiGalHe,  by  reason 
of  the  swamps  and  rivers  by  which  it  was  ob- 
structed. 

Hoping  to  recruit  his,  own  &Uing  strength,  and 
that  if  his  exhausted  followers  in  the  opposite 
prorinoe  of  Quigualtanqui,  De  Soto  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  cacique  of  that  tribe,  in  the  ricinity  of 
the  modem  Natchci,  «\BiTi^ing  lus  homage,  on 
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tlie  giwind  thftt  he  wm  the  aon  of  the  Sua,  ami 
MiDch  entitled  Uy  worship  and  obedieooe. 

**If  he  be  BO.*'  ra^Dded  the  diief,  *']et  him  dry 
Ae  rirsr  between  as,  and  1  will  believe  him. 
Ifhe  Tirila  my  town  in  peace,  I  will  recave  him 
ii  friendddp:  if  as  an  enemy,  he  shall  find  me 
rmdj  £cr  battle." 

Abeady  aj^  of  a  mortal  disease,  De  Soto  was 
in  no  mood  Uj  retort  aiion  the  chieftain  his  acom- 
fbl  rcfdj.  Tortnred  with  tnxiety  for  the  safety  of 
hiseommand,  his  illness  daily  increased.  Con- 
idEnt  his  end  was  approaching,  he  oonrened  his 
oBaers,  and  appointed  Lois  De  Moecoso  his  suo- 
eMBor-  The  shattered  remuns  of  his  once  goodly 
uniy  were  next  sammoned  by  detachments  to  his 
ttxkch.  Having  taken  a  solemn  leare  of  them, 
he  humbly  confessed  his  sins,  and  on  the  2l8t 
•f  Ubj,  1542,  expired  in  the  fiirty-second  year 
•r  Us  age. 

UoamfnUy  dqtostting  the  body  of  their  bdored 
nWMander,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  in  the  trunk , 


of  an  evergreen  oak,  hollowed  oat  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  reverently  lowered  it  at  midnight  be- 
neath tbe  waves  of  that  magniQcent  liver  he  had 
been  the  first  to  discover. 

Resuming  their  march  soon  after,  the  discon- 
solate adventurers  endeavored  to  reach  Mexico  by 
the  route  of  the  Red  River.  Misled  in  their  wan- 
derings to  the  western  prairies,  and  finding  the 
way  otherwise  beset  by  mnamerable  difficulties, 
they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
oonitmcting  brigantines  on  its  banks.  Bailed  down 
the  river  to  its  mouth. 

On  the  10th (^September,  1543,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  haggard  men,  dressed  in  Indian  mats 
and  skins,  ^ud  in  the  ra^ed  remnant  of  their 
former  gay  ipparel,  after  a  voyage  of  fif^'  days, 
entered  the  Panoeo,  a  river  of  Mexioo,  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  they  were  kindly 
welcomed  and  entertained  with  unbounded  hospi- 
tality. They  were  the  only  stirvivorsof  the  fiuDous 
hut  inglorious  e^iedition  of  Hemaodo  De  Soto. 


AWAKENIKG  YOUTH. 


BT  WirUAX  A.  KENTOV. 


This  then  is  livini|l    Hetty,  you  and  I 
Aro  Kareely  heeding  how  the  moments  fiy: 
Bat  on  we  go-,  each  life,  a  little  rill,  [fill. 
Bmtm  thnmfh  its  flowery  baokif  time'i  stream  to 


So  let  ne  live  that  every  joy,  once  kaowa. 
Shall  float  like  flower*  od  that  rill's  bosom  thrown, 
Borne  with  ns  on;  a  pleaenre  still  to  view, 
For  ever  fragrant,  as  for  ever  new. 
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RSlLIGION  OF  CHINA. 

China,  wiUi  its  400.000,000  of  people,  has  noj 
national  religton;  that  is,  no  rdigion  exdoslTelj! 
supported  \jj  the  state,  though  the  doctrines  of 
Confudus  are  the  only  ones  countenanced  br  it, 
not.  however,  to  the  prqhitution  of  others.  Keli- 
gioos  beliefe  are  almost  as  Tarioas  among  the 
Chinese  as  among  Christians.  There  is  no  well 
understood  and  universally  acknowledged  stand- 
ard of  doctrine  among  tima.  Various  religious 
observances  and  the  most  discordant  opinions  are 
found  everywhere  in  China,  even  among  those 
belonging  to  the  same  sect  What  is  seen  in  me 
district,"  says  Kb.  Williams,  ''is  sometimes  ut- 
teriy  unknown  in  the  next  prorince,  and  the 
opinicHis  of  one  n»n  are  laughed  at  by  uother.** 

Tiro  thfi^  distinguish  the  religion  of  China, 
taken  as  a  whole,  from  the  faith  of  most  other 
pagan  nations  tiiat  now  exist  or  have  existed: 
1st,  human  sacri^es  are  unknown  to  them,  and 
2d,  tiie  deification  of  vice,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  Hindus,  is  equally  unknown. 
They  have  no  Venus  and  Bacchus;  no  exposure 
in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  as  among  the  Assyrians; 
no  weeping  for  Thammuz, 

t'Whou  Kuuikl  wonnd  Id  Lebason  allorad 
Vhs  brian  daniMli  to  lunant  hli  teU 
lo  UH'nu  dltUM  all  the  manm'a  day." 

The  Chinees,  though  a  licentious  people  in 
word  and  deed,  says  Mr.  Williams,  "have  not  en- 
deavored to  sanctify  vice  and  lead  the  votaries  of 

Eleasure,  &laelj  ao  caHed,  down  tiu  read  of  ruioi 
y  making  its  path  lie  through  a  temple,  and 
under  the  protectiOD  of  a  goddess;  nor  does  their 
mythology  teem  with  the  disgusting  relations  of 
the  amours  of  their  deities,  which  render  the  re* 
ligious  stories  of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolt- 
iug;  on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify  chastity 
and  seclusion  as  much  as  the  Romaniste  do,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  soul  and  body  nearer  to  the 
highest  excellence.  Vice  is  kept  out  of  og^t  as 
well  as  out  of  religion,  in  a  great  degree,  and  it 
may  be  safely  sud  that  no  such  significant  sign  as 
has  beea  onoorered  at  Pomp^  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Hie  luAitat  fdicUai,  was  ever  exhibited  in  a 
Chinese  dty.  It  is  a  moat  lamartEahle  trait  ot 
Cbineae  ioMalay,  Oat  there  is  do  deifloation  of 
sensuality,  whi^,  in  the  name  of  religion,  oould 
shield  and  countenance  those  licentious  rites  and 
otgiies  that  enervated  the  minds  of  wwahif^pers, 
and  polinted  thdr  hearts  in  so  maiiy  other  pagan 
countries. " 

Beside  the  doctrine  of  Oonfiicias  there  are  two  I 
other  sects,  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  and  Taou,  or  that 
of  the  Ratioiuttists.  The  first  acknowledges  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  believes  the  emperor  His 
sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  Confucius,  the  ele- 
ments, heaven,  earth,  gods  of  various  attributes, 
stunts,  the  em^ror,  &&,  are  objects  of  worship, 
the  rites  of  which  are  watched  over  by  the  Board 
ofRites.  The  doctrine  of  OonfiKittBflua  the  world 
with  ^ii,  dem(HU,  and  the  spirits  of  deceased 
worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  each  their 
separate  duties  and  inflaenees  assigned  to  them. 
No  worship  is  so  strictlv  obaerred  as  that  of  an- 
cestry,  and  fibal  piefy  ts  carried  to  excess  even 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Cbinese  are  zemarkaUe 
for  their  respect  for  old  age,  ibr  their  parents  and 


I  superins;  and  the  proipise  attadnd  to  the  fifth 
\  commandment  they  seem  to  hare  enjoyed. 

"The  state  religion  of  the  Chinese,"  says  Dr. 
I  Bbvrison,  "does  not  consist  of  doctrines  which 
are  to  be  taught,  learned,  and  believed,  but  <i£ 
rites  and  ceremonies;  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  ser- 
vice, and  its  ritual  is  contained  in  the  statistic^ 
and  code  of  the  empire. "  Sacrifices  are  offered  to 
the  heavens  or  sky,  the  earth,  the  gods  of  thb  land 
and  grain,  to  the  sun,  moon,  to  Confucius,  the 
names  of  the  emperors  of  former  dynasties,  to  the 
ancient  patrons  of  agriculture  and  silk-weaving; 
JBO  tbe  gods  of  heaTm  and  earth,  and  the  passing 
year;  to  the  andent  patron  of  the  heaUng  art,a]M 
to  the  Innomcomble  spiritB  ofdeoeaaed  poilanthro- 
pists,  eminent  statesmen,  mar^jm  to  virCoe,  ftc; 
to  clouds,  nun,  wind,  and  thunder;  to  the  five 
celetmted  mountains,  four  seas,  and  fenr  rivers; 
to  famous  hills,  great  water -oourses,  flags,  &c. 
Ac.,  gods  of  cannon,  sates,  queen-goddess  of 
earth,  the  north  pole,  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  There  is  at  Peking  a  tem- 
ple of  the  earth;  another  of  heaven,  of  the  sun, 
and  of  tbe  moon. 

The  sacrifices  consist  of  calves,  Indlocks,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  silks.  The  animals  are  not  killed  be- 
fore or  on  the  altar,  but  brought  into  the  temple 
ready  dressed  and  cooked.  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting cooked  sacrifices  is  general  in  Cbinese 
worship.  *'The  state  religton  of  China,"  saya 
Mr.  Williams,  "is  a  mere  pageant,  and  can  no 
nuve  be  called  the  rel^n  of  the  Chinese  than 
the  teachings  of  Somtes  could  be  termed  tba 
faith  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  however,  intimately 
connected  with  the  sect  of  the  Learned,  or  Oonfix- 
etanists.  because  all  its  members  and  priests  are 
learned  men,  who  venerate  tbe  classical  writings.*' 
In  every  city  there  is  a  temple,  contaming  the 
tutelar  dlvimty  of  the  city,  called  ChiiighMangy 
with  other  gods,  and  in  these  lem^^es  are  the 
solstioes,  equinoxes,  new  and  full  moons.  Tho 
magistrates  repair  to  sacrifice  to  it  and  to  the  goda 
of  the  land  and  grain.  Over  the  door  of  one  of 
thesetemple8in<^tonisthi8inscripU<m:  "Right 
and  wrongj  truth  and  falsehood,  are  blended  on 
earth,  but  all  are  matt  clearly  dutinguished  in 
ffjjIi'JH." 

Of  all  the  saints  in  the  Ohfaiese  calendar,  Oonfli- 
oins  is  the  diief,  and  there  are  1,560  temples 
dedicated  to  him.  Tbe  ofoings  nreeented  in 
these  temples  are  all  eaten  or  used  oy  the  wot* 
^p|»ers.  It  is  said  that  there  are  62,600  [ugs, 
imboits,  sheep  and  deer,  annually  ofiered  np  to 
\  him  on  his  altars,  all  cooked  in  uie  best  Chinese 
style,  and  eaten  by  the  worshippcon.  Tbe  church- 
goers in  China  are  very  numerous,  the  good  fiiire 
served  up  in  the  temples  being  a  strong  induce* 
meot  to  chuK^-going,  which  doubtless  would 
prove  quite  irresistible  even  in  a  Christiaa 
country. 

The  temples  of  the  Tu  sect  are  very  splendid. 
They  imierally  consist  of  a  large  hall  approached 
by  a  night  of  steps,  tbe  idol  o&ng  placed  on  an 
utar  or  table.  Pictures  adoni  the  walls,  and 
gilded  grifiOns  and  dragons  the  ceilings.  £ach 
temple  nas  its  apparatus  for  sacrificing  animals. 
There  is  no  congregational  wor^p. 

Buddhism  is  a  despised  erMdmC^jnu  but  still 
it  prevails  eretTwfiiMj^MsM&yl^^moce  or 
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Ihs  bjr  kll  tlw  Chinese.  Dr.  Morrison  ujs: 
-BudtUusm  in  China  is  decried  by  the  learned, 
kaghtd  «t  by  the  pnaigate,  yet  ftUowed  by  «1L" 
BbuIbbd  18  doabflcas  u  good  k  rdioon  u  any 
Mfaer  in  Ctuna.  All  creeds  there  are  (AanoteriMd 
hj  groBsest  snperstitions  and  ridtculoiu  eer«- 
DODiea  Mr.  Malodm,  the  missiontry,  gives  a 
Ttryfcrorable  aoeoont  of  BndtUusm  in  China. 
-It  his  DO  mytitology,"  says  he,  "of  obscene  and 
bockm  ddbes;  no  sangninary  or  impure  obser- 
niees;  no  s^-inSicted  tortures;  do  tyrannizing 
priBsdxMd;  no  confounding  of  right  and  Vrong, 
hj  mtkiag  cortain  iniquities  laudable  in  worship. 
biBmonl  code,  its  descriptions  of  the  parity 
ud  ptaoe  of  the  first  ages,  of  the  shortness  of 
MBi  life  because  o{  us  ans,  Ac,  it  seons  to 
ten  bUswedgeniune  tractions.  In  almost  eray 
ra^it  SBOBtt  to  be  the  best  rdigion  mm  srer 
moled."  The  toneta  of  Buddhism  Tsqnire  a  re* 
■Bciitiin  of  the  wwld,  and  the  cbsoranoe 
Mtarities  to  oreroome  eril  passions;  and  fit  its 
Uphs  for  future  happiness.  A  tow  of  celibacy 
ii  ttken,  and  the  priests  dwdl  together  for  motuil 
msSMox  in  attaining  perfection  by  worshipping 
fioifia,  and  calling  upon  his  name.  Their  mo- 
autmes,  which  are  nomerous,  contain  extensive 
liinnes.  Tb^  live  by  begging,  by  enltin^ing 
ibe  inl  around  thcsr  temples,  by  fees  for  religious 
wrioea,  aod  by  the  adeof  vanoustriSes  deoned 
TilutUe  in  their  religion.  As  a  cUss  thc^y  lOB- 
lam  agood  moral  cbantcter. 

Ibe  ibnn  ut  Buddhism  preralent  among  the 
Vooffia  and  Thibetians  of  the  CSiinese  £mpire 
hnihesin  its  ritual  the  foUowimdeealogoe:  1. 
IN)  not  kill  sentient  bebgs.  2.  DonotsteaL  3. 
Ihi  Mt  many.  4.  Do  not  speak  falsdy.  5. 
MA  not  wine.  6.  Peifume  not  the  hair  on  the 
oon,  nor  paint  the  body.  7.  Do  not  bdmld 
sDogs  or  plays,  and  perform  nme  thyself.  8.  &i 
Bot  DOT  Ik  on  a  high  large  coudi.  9.  Do  not  eat 
ifis  the  time.  10.  Do  not  grasp  hold  OTg^OT 
liw,  or  any  valuable  thing. 

Hh  doetrmes  of  the  Bod&sts  seem  mainly  to 
nt  oo  the  principle  that  the  world  and  all  it  oon- 
tW  we  manifesutions  of  the  Dd^,but  of  a 
tnuMit  and  delusive  character;  that  Uie  human 
tod  i>  an  emanation  from  Deity;  that  after  death 
itwiBa^aiabs  boimdto  matter, and  sulgected 
t*lbft  Buseries  and  accidents  of  this  life,  unless 
tkadhridail  to  irtiom  it  belongs,  by  the  attain- 
Miflf  wisdom  through  prayer  and  oontnnpla- 
tin,nooeeds  in  liberating  it  from  that  necessity, 
ttd  secoKs  its  absorption  into  that  divine  essence 
ran  Thich  it  sprang. 

Ow  Kmits  forlrid  ^[>ealdng  extenstvely  of  the 
t^OD  of  the  Cniinese.  Tsiouism,  to  wtdch  we 
Bne  dladed,  is  a  reli^oh  muntained  in  China  by 
iwt  called  Rationalists.  Its  teachings  are  som^ 
viM  like  those  of  Zeno-  The  founder  of  the  sect 
I^Unkiun.  bom  B.  C.  604,  54  years  b^re 
WKias.  His  doctrines  are  embodied  in  his 
P<tt  woAf  the  Tan  Teh  King,  or  Memoir  on 
and  yirtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  transcenden- 
lun.  making  reason  the  essence  and  aouroe  of 
"^tUag.  Bctjiement,  eootemplation  and  acto 
"Jnen^cnce,  aneojoinad.  Like  the  system  U 
^^"■«is<  it  coalains  much  Oiat  is  very  good  and 
■Ma  thftt  la  rery  ridiculous.  It  isjust,  however, 
"  ■jfliHt,  taken  as  a  irtule,  the  Memoir  on 


Reasm  and  Virtue  abounds  in  genuine  wisdom. 
M.  Panthier  praises  it  extravagantly.  He  says: 
*  'La  sagesse  humaine  n*a  peutetre  Junais  exprime 
des  panles  pkis  saintes  4  [ilaa  proibndflt."  This 
is  undoubtedly  too  high  praise. 

The  RaUonalists  worship  a  great  many  idols, 
and  their  pantheon  also  includes  genii,  devils,  in- 
ferior spirits,  and  numberless  other  objects  of- 
worship.  We  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  full 
description  of  this  religion  to  Mr.  Williams*  Mid- 
die  Kingdom,  where  they  will  find  the  religuns 
of  Cbjna  fully  discussed.  Ail  religions  are  tole- 
rated in  China.  Mabometanism  is  found  in  all 
the  provinces;  also  Judaism;  and  besides  the  two 
leading  idolatrous  sects  which  we  have  mentioned 
there  are  many  societies  and  oombinatious.  partly 
reH^ous  and  pwtly  txditical.  That  called  the 
Triad  Socie^  is  described  by  iSx.  Williams  as  an 
ordo*  similar  to  that  of  1>«emasonzy;  but  fitmi 
his  desoripdoUf  it  is  quite  ctftain  that  it  resem* 
bles  Freemasonry  in  nothing  but  its  bemg  a  se- 
cret order.  The  Triad  Soaetr  is  unpopinar  in 
China,  and  denounced  in  the  Cbinese  Code.  The 
operations  of  the  order  are  carried  •  on  with  snch 
great  secrecy,  that  very  little  is  known,  even  in 
OhtDa,  of  their  numbers,  internal  organization,  or 
character.  The  Chinese  government  fears  them. 
The  order  extends  throughout  China,  Siam,  Sin- 
ppore,  Malacca,  and  the  Eastern  Ardiipdago. 
la  some  places  out  of  China  the  c^er  is  very 
powerfiilt  and  ^iractise  great  cruelties  on  those 
who  reftise  to  Jom  it 

Thote  is  among  all  the  rdi^ooB  sects 'of  CSiioa 
a  mutoal  forbearance  and  le^pect  whidi  is  higUy 
praiMworthy.  Tia  govenunent  seems  to  care 
nothing  about  rdigion,  only  as  a  tool  of  political 
powe^.  It  tolerates  eveiTUung  that  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  state.  It  separates  religion  and 
politics  completely,  and  as  no  sect  has  any  state 
patronage,  no  one  of  them  has  the  power  to  per- 
secute. Buddhism  seems  to  have  the  widnt  sway 
in  China. — Be  Bow's  Rtview. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  KING  OF  HANOVER. 

It  is  related  of  the  King,  that  a  poor  co  an  try- 
man  applied  one  day  for  an  audience,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  nile  tioA  no  one  ^uld  be  refused, 
was  admitted.  The  man  complained  Uiat  the 
Jud^  of  his  village  neglected  his  duties— left  the 
Dusmess  with  the  clerk — and  was  amusing  hhn- 
sdlf  wiUi  huntiiig  and  sports,  ao  tiut  the  poor 
could  not  get  th^  rights. 

Ernest  hieard  him  uiroarik— «aid  nothing— but 
before  the  countiyman  oomd  have  fiairly  reached 
the  city  gates,  was  posting  in  a  private  carriage, 
as  &st  as  horses  would  carry  him,  to  the  village 
of  the  unfortunate  judge.  The  carriage  stoppeid 
before  the  court.  The  King,  in  citizen  ^s  dress, 
rushed  up  the  steps,  demanded  the  judge,  and 
found  that  be  was  oigaged  as  described;  called 
for  the  derk,  and  substantiated  eveiythiog 
through  him;  sat  down  and  wrote  off  something 
hastily  on  a  bit  of  ^per,  and  handed  it  to  the 
clerk,  and  was  rattling  off  again  in  his  carriage. 
The  clerk,  to  his  amaxemait,  on  tuning  the 
pa^,  found  that  it  oontained  an  wder  wr  the 
oismiBEnon  of  the  Judge,  and  his  own  appoint- 
ment in  his  idaoe,  aiguiBd  wiUi  ((&»~4mvrim  the 
King  of  Ut£fwl-BmS^^t^SWkW'' 
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BT.  T.  8.  ABTHTE. 

It  genenDy  happens  that  those  who  try  to 
otlien.  orerreftch  themselTes  in  the 
eA  This  was  the  case  with  farmer  Edmonds. 
Be  ma  Ujing  ap  money  as  ftst  as  any  of  his 
nd^bors,  whoee  means  of  accumulation  were  no 
pcater  than  his  own,  and  ought  to  have  beeA 
litUkd  and  titukfiil.  Bat,  nnfortnniridy,  the 
dMRSof&nner  Edmonds,  fike  thoMOf  apeat 
BUj  o&er  people,  were  always  a  little^  ad* 
naeo  of  hk  meome.  Once  p.  week  he  oame, 
itpduty.  to  the  Rnladelpbia  market,  a  distance 
rf  fifteen  miles,  With  hie  produce;  and  he  never 
wtnt  home  entirBly  satisfied  with  the  amount  re- 
oeifed  for  his  ponltiy,  eggs,  butter,  fruit  or  rege- 
taUee,  unless  prices  were  at  the  highest  mat-k  on 
the  scale.  The  wry  imce  of  a  customer  who  paid 
Urn  thirty-eight  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter,  or 
twmtj-Sve  cents  fbr  a  dozen  'of  eggs,  was  a 
pleisant  rather  than  a  disagreeable  object  to  his 
ejfs,  Ibf  ,80  faewon,  be  cared  notal^uthingwho  lost- 
One  day,  Mr.  G  ,  a  well-known  citizen, 

vbohadfrequentlyboughtfrom  Edmonds,  stopped 
U  the  stall  where  the  &rmer  exhibited  his  vari- 
ons  articlee  for  siJe,  and  taking  hold  of  a  pair  of 
fioe-boking  chickens,  asked  the  price. 

"Swenty-flvte, "  replied  the  farmer. 

The  chickens  were  large,  and  Atr.  G  did 

aot  think  the  price  high. 

"An  they  youne  and  tender?**  he  inquired. 

"b  it  possible,  said  Edmonds,  smuing  in  a 
pmBar  way,  '^tiiat  an  old  marketer  like  you 
ca't  tell  a  pur  of  young  chickens?** 

Now,  Mr.  G  could  buy  poultry  with  almost 

Bj  one.  It  was  not  frften  that  a  tough  old 
looiter  or  gobbler  was  passed  oS  upon  him;  but 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  words  of  the  fanner 
completely  disarmed  him.  Of  oourse,  the  chick* 
CBS  most  be  so  tender  Uiat  the  skin  would  al- 
most break  from  looking  at  them,  and  he  felt'a 
bole  piqued  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  per- 
cBTe  thu  instantly;  so  lifiing  them  frmn  the 
books  and  placing  them  in  his  basket,  he  said— 
"I  goesa  III  take  them.*' 

Sercn^-fiTe  cents  were  handed  over  and  potdc- 
■tid  by  the  fanner  without  any  xempunctionB, 
MUritutan^g  the  pur  of  bipeds  md  to  Mr. 
Q — i^ht^ve  belonged  to  Noah's  mmagerie 
far  all  the  teeth  of  those-  who  happened  to  be 
aOed  to  e*t  them  would  be  able  to  tell  to  the 
nalruT. 

As  0  walked  home,  he  reoaUed  the  par- 

ficotir  expression  and  tone  of  the  farmer,  and  a 
napicion  that  all  was  not  right  flitted  through 
b  mind;  but  he  had  dealt  with  Edmonda  far 
Jtm,  and  though  he  had  always  found  him 
close  ahd  well  up  to  the  nurket  in  prices,  he  had 
detected  him  in  seeking  to  gain  an  advan- 
lige  over  a  customer.  He  wished,  however,  that 
k  bid  used  Us  ownjudgment  in  making  the 
fvdtaee,  instead  of  baying  on  so  eqaiTOcal  a  xe- 
MUModatim  as  that  m  w  former. 

"If  these  duekens  shMiId  be  tough,"  be  mnt- 
laed  tQ  Iwnsdf  ia  a  threatening  way,  as  he 
mited  along,  Iw's  had  the  last  4pUar  of  my 
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Dinner  time  came,  sad  Mr.  6  v^t  boms 

frcnn  his  {daoe  of  business.  As  be  sat  down  to 
the  table,  a  large  plump  pair  of  chkkau  wcfe 
before  him,  beautifolly  browned,  and  thdr  sa- 
vory odor  penetrated  the  olfihctray  sense  with  a 
grateful  promise  of  good  tilings  mr  the  palate. 
The  incident  of  themonnngMd  leftits foomi- 
nent  place  in  the  m«nory,  and  no  8n8|ni»on  of 
bougbness  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  G-^ —  as  he 
drew,  with  an  actiTs  hand,  the  great  earring-knife 
athwart  the  sharpeoing  steeL 

"A  fine,  lai^e  pair  of  obic^rais,"  said  Mrs. 
Q  .   "What  did  they  oostl" 

"Three-quarters." 

"That  was  not  dear." 

"No;  I  Uwu^t  it  lessooaUe.'* 

Vlf  tb^  are  only  tender.  Haonsh  said  die 
didn't  tiunk  they  were  very  young." 

"We'll  soon  know  sU  abont  that,"  remarked 

lb.  G  ,  a  readlcetkm  of  what  had  occurred 

at  the  time  of  their  purchase  crossing  his  mind 
at  the  moment.  Driving  his  fork  into  the  breast 
bone  of  one  of  them,  m  held  it  firm  while  he 
cat  around  a  wing  and  endeavored  to  sever  that 
appendage  from  the  body;  but  the  wing  was  too 
firmly  held  in  its  place  by  sundry  ligaments, 
well  developed  by  long  use,  to  permit  sn  earf 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  iar.  G  ,  how- 
ever, had  a  strong  hand  and  good  resdntion,  and 
against  these,  aided  by  a  eharp  knUe,  even  the 
wing  of  a  seven-year  old  rooster  oould  not  l<mg 
maintain  a  defoisiTe.  The  member  at  kngu 
oame  off,  but  in  doing  so,  was  driven  orer  the 
side  of  the  dish  upon  the  table  cloth. 

Mr.  G  hmked  at  the  edge  of  bis  knife  Ibr  a 

moment. 

"My  knifo  must  be  very  dull,"  sakl  he,  "or 
else  this  chicken  is  as  old  as  Methuselah." 

A  vigorous  applicatiOB  of  the  blade  to  the  steel 
followed,  and  then  the  other  wing  was  taken  in 
h«nd.   It  came  off  about  as  easy  as  the  first. 
The  legs  were  dislocated  and  detached  more 
quickly,  and.  in  doe  time,  the  fowl,  separated 
}  into  portions  according  to  the  most  approved  rales 
[  of  earring,  lay  spread  forth  upon  tl^  diah;  but 
jtbis  task  had  not  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 

G  without  considerable  muscular  exertion, 

which  was  apparent  from  the  beads  of  peraaira- 
tion  coUectodon  his  Ibreheiid  and  about  his  hps. 

**WeU.  that  beats  all!"  bs  ezdatmed,  as  b» 
laid  down  bis  knife  and  fericandai^edfaisirtiita 
{handkerchief  to  his  fees.  "The  teeth  that  go 
\  through  that  will  need  filmg." 

"Try  the  other,"  said  UxB.  G  ;  "pcriiaps 

it  is  more  tender." 

{    "If  it  isn't,  we  shall  be  bad  off  for  a  dtamer," 

I  returned  Mr.  G  as  he  resumed  his  carver, 

and  went  to  iroik  on  the  second  bird.  After  se- 
!  vering  one  of  the  wings,  he  gave  up  in  despair; 
lit  was  even  tougher  than  the  first 

"How  in  tihe  world  did  you  come  to  bay  SQCh 

a  pair  of  fowls?"  said  Mrs.  G  .  "Yoa  oer- 

'tau4y  never  could  have  tried  them." 

"U I  had,  I  certainly  never  would  have  bonghi 
them.  Edmonds  has  cheated  me  for  once  in  his 
life,  but  bell  nera-doita^n." 
"Did  he  seU  yon  that  pair  of  duekeoB  ss  jomig 

^*£te^  to  aU  inWA^^Sfigl^ 
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"I  didnt  beliere  that  of  bim." 

"Nor  did  I.  He's  always  np  to  the  market, 
and  deals  close,  but  his  things  have  been  good. 
Well,  hen  make  nothing  by  this  operation;  no 
man  ever  cheats  me  twice.  He's  had  the  last 
dollar  of  mj  monej." 

^'Idont  know  what  weni  do  aboat  butter," 
said  Mrs.  G  ,  "if  yoo  stop  buying  from  him." 

"There  is  just  as  good  butter  in  market  as  his," 

repHed  Mr.  G  ,  as  he  commenced  helping  to 

|K>rtionB  of  the  tough  chicken  he  had  succeeded 
in  earring  by  main  strength. 

"Perhaps  there  is,  but  we  never  succeeded  in 
getting  it  so  uniformly  good  as  that  of  Ed- 
monds'." 

"You  may  send  for  it,  if  you  choosft,  but  I  will 
never  spend  another  dollar  with  the  bare-fsced, 

cheating  nwcal,"  said  Mr.  G  ,  in  an  indig- 

BUit  tone. 

The  attempt  to  masticate  the  chicken  proved 
altt^ther  nnsaccessftil,  and  was  soon  abaiuoned. 
The  children  ate  the  4i^iDg>  while  Bilr.  and 

i/ba.  G-  made  Ok  Tcgetables  that  were  on  ^ 

table  serre  for  thar  first  course,  and  supplied  all 
defidencira  when  the  dessert  appeared- 

To  hare  been  so  completely  taken-  in,  annoyed 

JSr.  Q  t^bly,  and  he  could  not  so  much  as 

smile  at  the  adroitness  with  which  the  thing  was 
done.  Edmonds  came  to  market  every  Saturday, 

and  G  had  usually  bought  from  him  as  much 

butter  as  would  last  for  the  week.  On  the  Thurs- 
day evening  succeeding  the  affair  of  the  chickens, 

Mrs.  G  remarked,  with  some  surprise  in  her 

Toioe,  that  the  small  piece  of  butter  on  the  table 
if  as  all  that  remained  of  the  six  pounds  bought 
on  the  la^t  market  day. 

"And  to-monow's  only  Friday,**  said  Mr. 
G  . 

"It  used  to  last  ns  up  to  Saturday,  ontil  with- 
in the  last  two  mouths,  but  now  it  always  g^Tes 
tfiit." 

"Our  fitrnfly's  no  larger." 

"No;  nor  do  we  nae  any  more  of  it  In  cooking 
than  formerly." 

Mr.  G  thought  for  a  mopient,  and  then 

said,  with  some  animation — "I  think  I  under* 
stand  it.  Have  you  noticed  any  diShrence  in  the 
size  of  the  prints?" 

On  reflection,  Mrs-  G  thought  she  had  no- 
ticed them  as  appearing  smaller. 

*'Tbat's  it,  you  may  depend  on't;  the  butter 
isnt  weight.  A  man  who  will  cheat  in  one  way 
will^ufttm  another." 

'^He  wouldn't  dare  do  that." 

"Whyl" 

"The  risk  is  too  great" 

"A  nwue  win  risk  a  good  de^" 

**His  (Hitter  would  be  taken  from  him  hy  the 
derkof  theniarket." 

"It's  my  impression  that  Edmonds  hasnt 
much  butter  in  his  tnb  by  the  tS.m%  the  clerk  gets 
along  to  the  place  where  he  stands.  There's  the 
temptation.  But  we'll  give  him  a  trial.  Send 
for  our  usual  quantity  on  Saturday — I  won't  go 
near  him — and  we'll  have  it  weighed." 

This  was  done,  and,  sure  enough,  a  loss  in 
weight  was  discerered.  Out  of  the  six  'pounds, 
Ibur  were  light  . 

*'IVe  got  my  man  now!"  exclaimed  G  » not 


attempting  to  conceal  the  pleasure  ba  feU.  "Next 
Saturday  he  will  probably  become  more  fami- 

;  liarly  acquainted  with  the  derk  than  he  has  yet 

)  been." 

It  was  too  tme,  as  G  had  discovered.  In 

his  anxiety  to  render  his  daii^  operations  profit- 
able, the  nitaer  had  been  tempted  to  encnwch 
upon  the  legal  weight  of  butter  due  his  cus- 
tomers.  He  bad  been  coming  to  market  so  long, 
and  his  butter  bad  been  so  often  examined  by  tbe 
I  derk,  that  inspection  of  tus  tnb  had  ceased  to  be 
I  rigid.   Moreover,  his  customers  were  early,  and 
<  it  frequently  happened  that  but  few  prints  re- 
!  mained  when  the  derk  came  along  on  his  way. 
I  If  from  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds  he  could  pinch 
off  enough  to  make  five  or  six  prints,  it  would  be 
a  handsome  gain  every  week.   He  look^  at  it 
on  every  side;  calculated  the  risk  and  the  ben^t, 
I  and  finally  resolvbd  to  make  a  beginning.  Twdve 
'  prints  out  of  forty  were  tried;  from  ttuse  he  gain- 
ed two  extra,  which  sold  fbr  fiffy  ceots.  Embold- 
ened by  this  result,  he  next  week  tried  twen^ 
pounds,  and  made  <»ie  dollar  by  the  operaUon. 
When  the  derk  came  ronnd,  tbe  I^t  butter  was 
usually  all  gone,  or  if  any  remaiiwd,  it  was  so 
managed  that  none  of  it  foond  its  way  into  his 
\  scales. 

After  selling  the  tough  diickens  to  Mr.  G  , 

the  fanner  felt  a  little  uucomfortal^le,  for  0  

I  was  an  old  and  good  customer,  and  he  didtt't  wish 
to  lose  bim.   Of  course,  when  the  fowls  came 

upon  the  table,  G  would  discover  that  he  had 

\  been  taken  in,  and  would  in  all  probability  be 
i  highly  indignant.    That  he  was  not  far  out  of 
the  way  in  his  conjecture,  he  was  satisfied  on  tbe 

next  market  day,  when  he  saw  G  go  by  his 

stand  without  once  looking  towards  him. 

In  tbe  week  socceedrng,  the  fkrmer'a  eril 
genius  tempted  him  still  further  tctm  the  right 
path.  The  whole  of  his  butter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  ten  lumps,  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
screen  when  the  derk  came  along,  was  moulded 
into  prints  that  weighed  considerably  less  tt^n  a 
pound.  With  this,  among  other  products  of  hia 
farm,  Edmonds  went  to  market,  nattering  hin^ 
self  that  he  would  be  a  dear  gainer  by  the  ope- 
ration, of  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

But  human  calculations  are  sometimes  vain. 
Scarcely  had  farmer  Edmonds  disposed  of  a 
dozen  pounds  of  bis  flue  .fresh  butter,  when 
the  market  clerk  stopped  before  him  with  bis 
handsome  brass  scales  in  his  hand,  and  said^*'I 
guess  I  must  go  a  little  deeper  into  your  tub-this 
morning  than  usual,  friend  Edmcmds.  There's 
notUnfi^,  yon  know,  like  keeping  yon  Mka 

There  was  an  instant  diange  in  fhe  expression 
of  the  farmer's  face,  which  t^e  clerk  did  not  fail 
to  observe.  Setting  down  his  basket,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  expected  to  put  something  into  it, 
the  derk  laid  aside  the  lumps  that  formed  the 
upper  stratum  of  butter,  and  took  a  print  from 
beneath.  Placing  it  in  his  scales  in  opposition  to 
a  pound  weight,  it  arose  instantly  towards  the 
receding  beam. 

"That's  bad!"  said  he,  remoring  the  lump  of 
butter  to  bis  basket,  and  placing  another  in  the 
scale,  which  proved  as  light  as  its  predecessor,  and 
was  soon  laid  by  its  side.  And  lump  after  lump 
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AOsmd,  to  the  grtrf  ud  chagrin  of  the  exposed  | 
ftnBCTt  ttotQ  betw«en  OAttj  lod  forty  bad  passed  | 
ftonhistabtothebaaketoftheolerk.  Dnnngthel 
{ngPEM  of  this  soeoe,  a  IttOe  crowd  was  attract- 1 
€d,  aS  of  whMn,  from  the  merry  newsboy,  to  the  i 
•biid  Goardian  of  the  Poor,  wno  made  a  earefhl 
amunation  of  tbe'tab  to  see  bow  much  tbe  m- 
MtaoTtbe  Almsbouse  were  to  gain  by  the  ope- 
lation,  enjoyed  tbe  ooantryman's  morti&eation. 
fie,  poor  ralow,  bid  bis-  diminished  head  as 

r'ckly  is  it  oot^  be  done  after  the  departure  of 
deric,  and  went  back  to  hia  home  »  Uttle 
mar  if  no  better. 
"Too  net  with  nther  »  bad  aeoideiit  last 

wi^"  said  O  to  the  fiomcr.  He  oonld  not 

nait  the  fawlfaatioii  he       to  see  hfan  once 

MR. 

"IHiT,  ye— yes,"  stammered  Edmonds,  eolor- 
iig  to  the  eyes.  **Bat  it  wasn't  my  bnttcr;  it 
was  some  I  Immgbt  far  a  neighbor." 

"Indeed— was  it?  Tbm  I  sappose  tbe  batter 
Tn  had  from  yon  for  the  lairt  two  months 
wm  from  the  dairy  of  that  same  neighbor?'' 

Idmonds  was  so  oonfttsed  at  this  unexpected 
qaotion,  that  be  was  unable  to  reply. 

I      "And  the  toogh  cbickoos!"   added  G  . 

I    "Tbey  were  yonr  neighbor's  also,  I  mesomel"  ' 

Tbe  Anoer  tamed  bis  back  suddenly  on  his 
eastomer,  and  the  latter,  feeling  that  be  had  pan- 
iAed  him  sofficiently,  went  on  nis  way. 

Batter  that  proTes  light  of  wci|^  uways  be> 
bags  to  a  neighbcr. 


SCENE  m  VERMILLION  BAY. 

BY  A  TRAVELLINQ  NATUBALIST. 

aurtly  after  Texas  became  an  independent 
l^iA^,  I  took  a  toar  throagb  it  by  land,  ex- 
^amg  it  lengthwise  and  breadthways  on  foot 
Md  oa  ho^baiBk  to  my  entire  ifu-satisraction;  f<H: 
I  wu  u  glad  to  get  oat  of  it  at  the  conclasioa  of 
Uf  trip,  as  Saata  Anna  was  after  tbe  battle  of 
8w  Jacinto. 

The  mineral  traoto  were  tiien  so  in&ated  by  In- 
fina,  that  it  was  as  much  as  a  natoralist's  scalp 
TO  worth  to  explore  them,  and  as  for  Botany, 
tee  ire  note  flowoy  Utada  elsewhere,  bo  I  re- 
tnedto  the  then  UtUeport  of  Galnston, and 
^tAf  jomped  at  m  pusi^  to  New  Orieans  on  a 
olitBK  laiooner  for  ton  dollars  per  trip  and 
Jbnrf;  Dot  ^Jinding  mtrt  meant  to  sleep  in  the 
hieaftle  with  the  sailors  and  to  eat  wormy 
hmi  and  jnnk  as  they  did;  and  tbe  trip  itself 
TO  to  be  one  of  ind^iito  extent,  stretoning  so 
■  le  cmbcaee  TenniUint  Bay  <a  the  Lonisuna 
where  we  were  to  look  op  a  load  of  mdasses 
«ia"g»r. 

We  got  oat  of  GalTeston,  jnst  as  a  big  Bnglisb 
higcaiBe  in,  and  bad  the  opportunity  to  see  her 
'  nsipoa  the  bar  there,  on  wi^ch  her  bones  stick, 
Im  tMt  to  this  very  day.  She  was  loaded  with 
TOheta,  anunmutiui,  proriaons  and  etotbing, 
■ilheloss  of  herea^  deterred  other  projected 
j^TOBto  fiom  IdTcrpool,  so  asto  knock  sundry 
tote  wsmetning  fUwe  British  saperiori^  in 
WeewMree  entirdy  in  Uie  head.  A  week's 
*V«id  maif  siiling  todcos  aloi«  shore  Mst 
wMMhtf.thB  ariitMto  the entenee of  Ver- 


I  million  Bay,  pdnted  oat  then,  as  now,  by  a  light- 
I  house,  in  which  the  keeper  occaidonally  lighted 
I  up  his  lamp,  apparently  as  the  spirit  moved  lum. 
I  Tne  water  was  low  alt  up  %he  Bay,  and  we  got 
j  many  a  thump  agunst  the  sandy  bottom  before 
we  reached  the  depot  at  which  we  were  to  load. 
Tbe  reader  will  wonder  what  all  this  preamble  is 
about,  and  what  I  expect  to  say  about  a  load  of 
molasses.   That's  not  the  theme.   It  is  tke  mos- 
quitoes. 

It  is  the  mosquitoes  that,  as  a  travelling  na- 
turalist and  a  caterer  for  the  public,  I  feel  bound 
to  descritw,  even  tbe  mosquitoes  of  Vermillion 
Bay.  Mosquitoes  anywhere  and  erery  where  are 
an  unmitigated  noisanoe;  those  of  New  Orleans 
especially,  wiaA  are  bad:  those  of  Bom  Lake  in 
Mississippi,  wUch  are  woroe,  bat  those  of  Vo^ 
miUitm  Jnty  surpass  all  others,  as  wdl  in  quan- 
tity and  azt  as  m  vigor  and  appetite. 

i  have  seen  them  so  tluck  m  many  other  places 
that  the  anreyor  oonld  not  get  a  view  through 
hia  compass  sights,  nor  the  cattle-hunter  hear  bis 
cow-bdts,  alt>eit,  tb%  cattle  were  nigh  at  band; 
where  the  very  deer  would  stand  over  tbe  smould- 
ering fire  left  by  the  hunter,  and  suffer  tbe  hair 
to  be  eaneed  from  their  legs,  that  tiiey  might  get 
the  benefit  of  the  smoke,  and  tbe  horses  gallop 
themselves  to  death  in  vain  endeavors  to  escape 
tljeir  stings;  but  at  Termillion  Bay  tbey  were  so 
abandaut,  Uiat  instead  of  saying  the  ait  was  fall 
of  them,  Ten(»ty  requires  as  to  sa^  there  was  w 
air  for  them  to  fill,  th^  oonstitntmg  ihe  atmos- 
phere, and  that  well-known  oompoimd  betaking 
itoelf  elsewhere,  where  it  oonld  find  room. 

In  the  tnoming,  as  we  rose  feveriidi  and  un re- 
freshed, tbe  first  duty  was  to  kill  mosquitoes, 
method  was  ample  and  effective.  With  a  slow, 
solemn  motion,  very  much  sucb  as  a  mesmerizer 
uses  to  cure  head-ache,  the  hands  were  drawn 
down  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  roots  of 
the  shirt  otdlar  on  each  side  of  the  foce,  and  the 
roll  of  tbe  slain  thrown  upon  tba  deck.  By  tiiia 
time  the  flesh  was  ooverod  with  a  new  supply, 
which  win  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  and 
thus  for  an  boar,  uid  until  the  hot  son  drew  them 
(AT,  oar  labors  were  interminable.  Three  pints 
of  compacted  moe^oitoes  per  hand,  were  consi- 
dered a  good  morning's  work,  bat  many  of  as  did 
better,  xhe  fowls,  of  which  we  had  a  considera- 
ble stock  aboard,  &ttened  upon  them  like  grain, 
and  it  was  a'hapOT  instance  of  tbe  adaptotion  of 
things  that  these  feather-clothed  animals  Wked 
through  the  cloods  of  stinging,  raging  insecto, 
with  miperfect  imponi^.  Through  the  day  we 
could  secure  oaiaelves  m>m  their  bites,  by  avoid- 
ing shady  places,  and  snstaining  some  sort  of 
muscular  motiw;  but,  as  the  sun  hid  himself  be< 
hind  the  tall  cane  that  lined  the  Bay,  they  swept 
towards  us  like  mist-clouds  from  every  quarter, 
and  the  surges  met  above  our  decks.  There  was 
nothing  for  us  then  but  to  endure.  Sleep  became  * 
an  obsolete  luxury;  repose  a  forUdden  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  sailors  tried  the  lower  hold,  where, 
de«>  amidst  tiers  f£  molasses  casks,  and  hidf- 
stifled  vrith  the  bilge,  tbey  hoped  to  find  re^t;  but 
through  every  crevice  came  the  tormentors,  |Hrick- 
iog  tiiem  with  a  million  bayotiets  and 'drawing 
them  out  again. 
Some  betoek  themsetree  hMHj  to  the  rigging— 
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up  the  shioulda— up  the  backstays— up*  tip,  up 
to  the  Tery  top,  aod  there,  lashing  themselres 
tightly,  thej  felicitated  themselves,  at  first,  in 
escaping  the  enemy,  but  just  as  one  hoarse  fellow 
shouted  belon- that  the  bloody  rascals  couldn't  ; 
get  that  high,  another,  who  had  received  an  in- 1 
visible  shaft,  execrated  his  eyes  that  there  was  a ! 
thousand  around  Mm;  and  preeently  down  they 
alt  came  by  the  run-  The  ftnvcastle  was  anoked 
with  tar,  every  night,  nntil  the  rerj  rats  de- 
serted ib  and  so  long 'as  toe  stayed  out,  choked 
to  the  heart  wUh  tlie  stsnch.  the  mosqaittws 
were  certainly  fiHroed  to  ftand  but  no  soower 
oould  bold  lungs  Tcutore  badk,  than  the  entomo- 
logical  flood  fUlowed  and  filled  the  apartment. 
The  cajiUin  and  mate  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  provided  with  mosqoito-tm,  the  only  protec- 
tion gainst  mosquitoes  in  any  country;  but  our 
h\imble  arrangements  oould  not  reach  that.  My 
own  plan,  by  which  I  snatched  a  mouthful  of 
sleep  occasionally,  was  to  wrap  up  my  Jiead  in  a 
heavy  Mackinaw  Uanket,  lie  upon  the  deck, 
sleep  until  the  smothering  s^psation  got  past  en- 
durwice,  then  unwrap,  and  breathe  a  while. 

Our  men  were  like  all  sailors  in  those  days, 
Ibnd  of  liquor.  The  captain  had  a  barrel  las  bed 
near  the  foremast,  and,  as  the  crew  got  more  and 
more  desperate  ftv  want  of  sleep,  thev  contrived 
one  night  to  tap  it  with  a  ^mUt.  The  scheme 
Buoceeded,  and  eveir  Jack-tar  of  them  got  dead 
dniuk  forthwith.  This  would  seem  to  have  given 
the  insects  the  very  (^pwtunLty  tfac^  coveted; 
but,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  instant  a 
man  became  iniozicated  the  mosquitoes  deserted 
hiui,  disgusted,  no  doubt,  in  a  moral  sense:  and 
as  t  was  the  only  sober  man  forward,  [  bad  the 
mortitlcation  to  observe  my  oompauons  pro- 
&>uadly  asleep,  while  the  demons  concentrated 
their  etfons  upon  me. 

At  the  ptanutioa  winch  I  visited.  I  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  wlule  the  oroseer's  family 
were  compelled  to  sorround  themselves  even  until 
hoars  after  stmrise  with  barriers  of  muslin,  the 
slaves  lay  oaoovered  <»i  the  gronnd  totally  unmo* 
lested,  and  resting  in  perfect  oontent.  it  was  the 
white  man's  blood  tia  which  the  mosquitoes 
thirsted,  and  they  sought  thkt  with  all  the  avidity 
of  a  Tecumseh. 

Our  load  being  finally  completed,  we  unloosed, 
and  dropped  a  few  miles  down  the  Bay,  when  we 
were  bwughk  up  1^  low  water,  and  detained  a 
week. 

Toe  captain  having  discovered  the  drun  upon 
hi4  whiskey  barrel,  which  by  this  lime  was  oe- 
oouiiog  serious,  threatened  to  rope's-end  the  next 
m*n  tbat  touched  it-  The  night  subsequent  to 
this  threat,  two  of  the  crew  having  tilled  a 
backet  full  from  ihe  bung-hole,  and  stole  a  lot  of 
pruvisioa'i  and  a  breaker  of  water,  jumped  hito 
the  yawl,  aad  rowed  to  the  neanest  inland,  where 
«  iiiTsy  Inoded  in  full  view  of  the  schooner.  This 
eiii-tge<l  the  captain.  Who  determined  to  get  his 
reveuge  by  aid  of  the  mo^uitoes.  So,  making  a 
raft  with  a  few  spare  spars,  he  sent  the  mate 
afier  the  yawl,  and  brought  it  off.  leaving  the 
tw<)  hauds,  on  their  island  of  some  twenty  acres, 
to  i;<:i  tbroogh  the  week  as  wull  as  they  could. 
Tiid  nrst  night  we  heard  nothing  of  them.  In 
act,  the  roar  aHHUui  us  was  sooh  aa  to  drown 


the  sounds  of  a  sea-fight,  had  tha«  been  one. 
But  the  second  nigt^t,  in  ^te  of  the  mosquitoes, 
the  hallo  of  the  two  men  was  distinctly  heard, 
praying  us  for  God's  sake  to  come  and  take  tbem 
The  watch  on  deck  notified  the  captain  of 
this,  who,  after  sundry  maledictkms  upon  Hm 
human  race  in  general  and  himself,  thein selves 
and  ourselves  in  particular,  ordered  Mm  back  to 
his  post.  In  bet,  we  knew  the  fellows  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  tiioag^t  a  little 
more  stinging  wouldn't  hurt  tbem. 

The. next  day  it  was  noticed  that  they  were 
taking  a  cool  bath,  doubtless  1o  overcome  the 
fever  of  the  bites;  ajid  what  does  our  captain  do 
but  anep  round  the  bar  with  the  yawl,  and  while 
they  were  not  looking,  run  in  and  steal  every  ray 
of  clothing  on  the  beeoh,  leaving  them  naked  aa 
Hottentots!  Well,  then,  we  kn«w  what  lay  be- 
fore them.  The  sailors,  who  always  sympauiize 
with  each  other,  no  matter  what  happens,  almost 
muttoied.  and  laid  a  plot  to  go  at  dusk  with 
the  boat,  and  bring  them  in;  but  the  mate,  no 
doubt  bjr  the  captain's  orders,  prevented  it  by 
laying  his  mattrass  in  the  boat,  and  arranging 
his  mosquito-bar,  to  sleep  there.  The  night  hap- 
pened to  be  clear  and  hot.  Not  a  fartatk  of  air 
was  stiiri^,  and,  as  night  set  in,  tiw  insects 
came  down  in  niQlims.  Our  nsnal  nsoaree  of 
smoking,  voitiUting.  Ac.,  was  oondooted  witli 
about  the  oaoaJ  suooess,  and  then  all  was  quiet 
on  deck,  and  we  began  to  find  time  to  think  of 
the  two  Rolnnson  Orusoes.  I  felt  oertain  that 
they  would  scoop  holes  in  the  saod.  Some  the 
crew,  however,  suggested  they  would  try  the 
water.  The  fact  is,  they  tried  neither,  but  sim- 
ply got  drunk  on  the  remains  of  their  whiskey. 
This  saved  them  for  that  night;  but  the  next 
they  spent  in  screaming,  and  impfering  our  cap- 
tain to  take  tbem  off',  which,  however,  be  refused 
to  do.  The  fifth  night,  all  was  still;  aud  as  the 
men  began  to  fear  tlwt  somethii^  tragical  had 
l^appen^t  they  came  aft  in  a  body,  next  morn- 
ing, and  demanded  that  a  party  would  immedi- 
ately be  sent  ashore  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  captain  very  readily  consented,  and  asked 
me  to  go  with  them,  and  tak*  my  memoranAim 
bopk. 

We  landed  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  bea(^, 
and  searched  for  a  while  in  vain.  The  holes  o€ 
the  land  crab  were  in  great  abunduioe,  and  the 
beaaUfully  mariced  shells  of  the  star- fish  Uy 
thickly  strewed  on  the  sand.  A  few  sea  BDipee 
and  an  occasiooal  gull,  feeding  on  the  thick, 
glutinous  matter  the  sea-pork,  were  the  only 
living  ol^ects;  our  men  had  &irly  disappeared.  In 
:  the  thickest  part  of  the  cane,  we  fbund  the  oar- 
I  case  of  a  oow  that  had  been  killed  ^  oonple  of 
;  days  before;  and  as  no  other  persons  had  visited 
the  island,  it  was  ooqjeetured  Uiat  she  had  been 
slaughtered  by  oar  runaways.  The  sugssstion 
was  thrown  out  by  one  of  Ihe  party,  and  we  dreir 
round  1^  carcase,  fbut  as  it  smdt,  to  talk  aboat 
it  Here  oar  oonBib  was  instantly  cut  short, 
for  hearing  a  Strang  chuckling  sort  of  a  noise 
come  from  the  oliyect  before  us.  we  turned  it 
over,  and  to  our  amazement,  out  rolled  our  naked 
yet  merry  frimds,  Jonah -Hke,  from  the  body. 
They  had  killed  the  cow,  as  we  rightly  gueshed, 
but  not  fo  much  for  food-sake  as  «A«A«v  *Bdt 
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mdv  tlMtstzun  loof  bad  nMsed  for  die  lut ! 
oi^t  ftod  daj ,  Hilly  pnUiog  the  BwaqnitiMS  at 
deotooe.  Upon  w  cnqtury  bow  Uuy  expected 
fat  get  alnx  after  a  day  or  two  more,  one  (tf 
tbcm,  u  OM  salt,  Vbose  aeoae  of  smeUing  was 
kboat  as  acnte  as  hia  aesM  of  feeling,  replied, 
with  aleer,  "tint  for  his  part,  be  hadn't  noticed 
UTtbiag  yet  atranger  Vemn.  the  smell  of  old 
junk,  and  there  was  (dentT  of  more  cattle  about 
tbeidand,  if  tbed«Qk  caved  in!"  . 

We  toc4  them  aboard*  and  to  4he  general  sat- 
iiftctini  laoeiTed  an  eokire  pardon  from  bis 
mi^htiocaa,  the  eaptain,  who  was  {Aeased  to  say 
tMt  ndi  infeMH^  dewrred  its  rewai>d.  As  if 
tD  mm  the  aaniiral  rejoiciag.  the  winds  and 
wttiB  oonpoiTM  to  meie  va  doera  the  Bay  ne^ 
mDOB^,  and  we  pat  to  saa,  fcllewed  a 
tbwaadniillioHof  oar  winged  tormentors;  nor, 
vai  it  ontil  after  the  BBooetd  day,  and  a  ftimi^ 
tion  of  pitch  and  sulphur,  that  we  had  the  satis* 
Aedea  to  find  the  laM  mosquito  dead  on  tfae  deck. 

Since  that  period,  I  bare  always  smiled  in 
nxudooB  pride  when  I  beard  tale-teHers  spedc 
of  aiesqiucoea,  and  always  declared  that  no  one 
kaowvor  can  know,  the  original  source  of  these 
jaaaat^  ontil  he  visits  Yenaillion  Bay. 


MARBIAQE. 

BT  THE  ADTHOB  OF  "TBE  WHITE  DOTE." 

Ibrrtage  is  the  holiest  tie  that  can  exist  be- 
tveea  boman  beings,  and  it  is  the  only  tie  tbat 
mcTges  the  indiridoality  and  identity  of  tvm  into 
•«.  To  the  old  and  the  young,  this  is  a  snbject 

honfieas  and  eodleas  intmst;  for  while  the 
fenwr,  in  flur  too  many  fawtances,  are  writhing  in 
Ae  u^foSrii  of  ^sappdnted  hqies.  or  are  nnder- 
pNBg  that  awftil,  moral  disease,  oasifleation  of 
Uk  heart,  growing  out  of  a  callous  indifference, 
file  latter,  all  gVnring  with  bright  anticipations 
ie  Ae  beaotifid  Erring-time  of  life,  are,  bird-like, 
fitting  fiom  one  flowery  fkncy  to  another,  sing- 
iag  songs  of  lore,  and  seeking  mates  with  whom 
to  Bungle  their  tuneful  lays,  or  to  whose  warbled 
NBponsca  they  may  listen  witfa  thrilling  delight, 
wime  sbdtered  in  warm  brooding  nests. 

It  is  to  these  the  yomig,  warm-bearted,  beauti- 
M,  lormg  spirits,  uiat  marriage  is  to  unroll  itself 
■I  a  lUb-panorama,  in  which  they  will  be  the 
■oring,  sentient  flgurea.  qmreriog  with  anguitdi 
«  ddight— for  "marriage  is  eiuer  heaven  «r 
^''-^tiien  is  DO  intermediate  state,  however 
havebr  mairf  a  still  and  wonnded  heart  may 
War  mo  agonisng  torture  of  Its  snflbrlngs,  ebeat- 
^tho  vomig  and  artless  into  the  thought  that 
"ibiBt  w,  if  one  is  not  very  happy,  one  may  not 
le  miserable."  The  young  forget  that  women, 
Ml  of  grace  and  beauty,  have  laughed  and  sung, 
lad  band^  oompBments  of  wit  and  ease,  whue 
igiawbg,  cancerous  aflbction  has  been  eating 
KD  tbtir  vit^.  and  wildly  throbbing  nerves  have 
pilpitaled  in  amvers  of  agony^  Let  not  the  yonng 
Tonly  ^msj  becanse  they  5«e  not  the  suffering 
avag  from  unhappy  marriages,  that  it  does  not 
silt 

Tbebeartii  the  most  sensitive  organ  tX  onr 
firitaal  Btnutore— mora  sensitive  even  than  the 
9a,in  our  material  struetm»;  and  if  a  foreign 
Mhttanoe  peroea  the  erfei  haw  acute  is  the  an- 


gnidi,  how  violent  and  ra^d  the  inflammation, 
bow  mudi  any  use  of  tbe  eye  in  such  oircumstan- 
oes  irritates,  and  yet  tins  is  a  tWint  illustration  of 
the  irritation  and  suffering  of  a  human  heart— 
and  iu  marriage  the  keari  is  used  all  the  time, 
unless  it  becomes  bony  and  ossifled,  and  then 
moral  death  ensues;  the  human  heart  is  In  ench 
a  state,  as  roocb  cut  off  from  the  world  of  affec- 
tions,  as  is  tbe  totally  blind  eye  from  the  worid 
of  light;  and  it  is  better  lo  see  witii  a  diseased 
eye,  than  not  to  see  at  all,  and  it  is  better  to  love 
in  anguish,  than  not  to  love  at  all. 

But  when  tbe  eye  is  perfect,  it  is  a  source  <X 
sadi  endless  ddigw  aad  caJojnsKnt,  it  is  tlie  reci- 
picflkt  of  so  rnndi  tha*  is  beautiftri  from  worid 
without  OB,  it  is  a  mediom  of  <mr  performing  so 
many  aaeAal  acts  to  oUm,  and  thus  periieetkig 
our  life  in  othera,  that  it,  in  this  also,  serves  asa 
type  and  Illustration  of  the  inner  organization. 

A  happy,  loving  heart  finds  beauty  and  joy  in 
all  things— it  flows  forth  in  loving  acts  to  every 
living  thing.  It  is  a  blessing  far  exceeding  the 
sight  of  a  perfect  eye.  For  the  pictures  that  time 
paintk  upon  tbe  eye,  are  each  moment  obliterated, 
but  each  impression  that  falls  upon  tbe  heart 
sii^  into  it.  Indelible  and  indestructible  for  eteiv 
nity.  How  important  then  that  we  should 
•aniestly  and  carefully  seek  to  avoid  harsh  words 
and  violent  scenes,  that  we  should  live  in  states 
of  love  and  peace  and  genial  osa  and  aatiafocdoo. 

To  attain  this  state  m  tbe  married  life,  requires 
a  peculiar  adaptation  (tf  characters,  winch  adapta- 
tion is  toe  often  overlooked— indeed,  it  is  not  within 
tbe  Boope  of  humu  fore^bt;  and  each  yonth  or 
maiden  that  stands  on  tbe  verge  of  that  wondrous 
change  in  the  state  of  their  being — whose  effects 
tell  upon  their  whole  life,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come,  should  look  np  to  tbe  God 
who  created  than,  {nraytng  that  Be  alone  may 
goidc  tbem  to  the  one  tndividDal  who  was  ereatea 
for  them. 

If  it  could  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  human 
mind  that  every  spirit  has  a  twin  s^t,  created 
expressly  to  act  in  conjunction  witfa  it,  how  care- 
fbUy  the  sad  error,  of  conjoining  itself  to  the  one 
not  designed  for  it  wonld  be  avoided-  It  is  bet- 
ter new  to  marry  upon  evth  than  to  appropriate 
that  which  is  another's;  and  as  God,  whoi  m  was 
upon  earth,  vdlkd  in  flesh,  declared  that  '*from 
the  beginBing  He  meated  them  male  and  female," 
and'  that  "man  dKmld  not  pat  asonder  what 
God  bad  joined  together,"  there  is  a  wickedness 
in  marriages  tibat  are  ill-assorted,  that  must  pro- 
dace  misny— just  as  the  violation  of  any  Dirine 
order  is  fi^lowed  by  a  consequent  pain.  We  are 
created  for  happiness,  but  if  we  step  out  of  the 
beautiful  ordor  in  Which  we  were  fonned,  an 
endless  confusion  ensues.  If  one  man,  in  a 
passionate  self-will,  or  for  any  woridly  end,  ap* 
propriatea  to  himself  the  woman  that  was  created 
expressly  by  God  for  another— he  not  only  makes 
himself  nnhkppy  and  the  woman  also,  but  there 
is  an  endless  sequence  of  uubiqipiness  folfowiog 
sll  the  indiriduals  thus  tiirown  out  of  the  order  of 
their  creatbn;  and  though  law  and  external  order 
pTDBooooe  snob  an  union,  raarriMfr^-and  though 
It  is  binding  under  aU  pbases  and  circumstances, 
so  loim  astSiiB  exto^  life  lasts,  yet  in  the  sight 
of  6od  and  tfae  angels,  such  marriage  is  adult 
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for  a  man  has  the  wife  of  another— lie  has  marred 
the  peace  and  joy  of  another. 

Alas!  how  sad  is  the  state  of  the  w<«ld!  Can 
we  wonder  at  all  those  {urophetical  enunciations 
of  the  aversion  of  God,  to  the  en\  and  adulterous 
generation  of  men?  For  how  are  the  purposes  of 
the  Infinite  frustrated*  if  when  He  has  made  two 
that  they  may  become  mt,  on  all  huids.  His  Di- 
vine ProrideDce  is  set  aside;  and  for  most 
worldlj  and  trivii^  motives,  men  and  woneu 
enter  mto  the  hol^  matriaxe  unicm. 

But  happly  this  state  </ the  world  cannot  last; 
inankind  are  waking  up  to  the  pwoeptioa  of  their 
inner  q^tnal  n^ores  and  necesdties.  The  de- 
mands of  the  heart  aod  mind,  as  wdl  as  those  ^ 
the  purse  and  animal  passions,  are  b^inning  to 
be  felt.  Those  who  are  unhappily  married,  will 
yet  be  more  acutely  wretched,  because  of  Uie  new 
light  thrown  upon  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  those  who  are  unmarried .  will  look  up  for 
Divine  guidance.  The  Providence  of  Qod  wfll  be 
recognised  in  marriage,  and  then  a  beautiful  peaoe 
will  dawn  upon  the  earth. 

lAve  will  become  a  science — it  will  no  longer 
be  a  "blind  god,"  leading  its  votaries  into  the 
quagmires  (tf^ensaaliBm—^mt  it  will  elevate  tima 
into  a  ^aritoal  life  of  pantjt  Joy  and  gladness; 
for  love  IS  a  blessed  reali^ — it  is  not  a  dream  of  the 
fancy,  a  poetic  fiction — given  to  tantaUse  ns  with 
vain  hopes.  "God  is  love,"  and  all  human  love 
has  its  origin  in  this  lafinite  Fountain.  The  love 
of  God  is  to  make  others  happy  out  of  Himself^ 
and  to  this  end  He  has  made  man  and  woman 
with  capacities  and  qualities  diCferenl,  but  so  ad- 
justed and  adapted  the  one  to  the  other*  that  the 
union  of  a  man  with  a  woman  forms  one  pufeot 
being. 

In  God  are  wisdom  and  love.  The  perfect 
union  of  these  qualities  in  Him  are  His  essential 
attributes.  Had  man  been  created  with  these 
two  qualities  perfectly  balanced,  he  most  have 
becu  an  ai:U(miaton.  Ha  oould  not  have  hew  in- 
finite, becaose  he  oould  not  be  self-existent  Lift 
flowed  into  him  from  God,  who  created  him  an 
organized  form,  redpient  of  life.  Bat  an  exact 
perfection  of  love  and  wisdom,  in  one  organized 
form,  would  have  made  it  a  machine — devoid  of 
that  action  and  re  action,  between  the  wiU  and 
nnderslandin^,  which  causes  tlw  sensation  of 
life.  Hence  in  man  these  qualities  are  not  ad- 
justed in  a  perfect  equilibrium — but  harmony  is 
preseired  by  man  having  the  understandhig  to 
predominate,  and  woman  the  will.  The  man 
has  wisdom,  the  woman  loves  his  wisdom,  and 
thus  an  internal  union  is  established  between 
them.  The  man  thinks,  the  woman  feels.  The 
thought  of  the  man  is  truueribed  into  the 
woman;  be  sees  himself  in  her,  and  his  love  is 
excited.  A  mutaal  action  and  ze-action  oalls 
forth  love  in  the  man  and  thought  in  Uie  wtnnan. 
This  leads  to  an  individoal  perfection  of^  the  two, 
as  separate  existences,  and  ooslesoeB  Uu  two  into 
one. 

A  man  without  developed  affections  is  very 
uninteresting;  and  a  woman,  whose  perceptive 
faculties  are  dormant,  is  vafad  and  inane,  how 
ever  loving  and  gentle  she  may  be.  But  thns  a 
woman  will  be,  or  she  will  grow  coarse  and  sen- 
sual, unless  ij]  the  impulses  of  her  soul  are 


united  to  the  wisdom  of  a  man.  This  giTes  to 
woman  an  intellectual  coustence  that  endows  her 
with  new  charms  and  beauties  in  the  f^e  of  man. 
She  becomes  to  him  a  wonderful  creation,  a  ncrw 
development  of  himself.  He  loves  his  own  wis- 
dom in  her.  He  does  not  recognize  it  as  dnived 
from  himseli^  But  if  the  winnan,  who  has  thns 
charmed  the  man  by  that  which  she  bomnra 
from  him,  sedcs  from  another  wisdmn,  a  thooKhit 
not  bom  of  him,  and  not  in  accoidanoe  with  niB 
love,  her  chana  is  gnie— the  spell  is  brokno*  The 
man  was  nnsrifishly  nneonacuHis  that  it  was  Ins 
own  wisdom  he  loved;  but  if  another  image  is 
hdd  up  to  his  view,  there  is  nothing  in  his  soni 
responsive,  and  he  turns  away  vre»y  and  un- 
loving. For  the  wisdom  of  every  man  is  sunjdj 
the  form  of  his  love— that  which  he  loves  he 
thinks  of;  and  a  wcMnan's  pero^ptive  Aiookty 
propriates  the  thought  of  the  man,  and  tras 
links  his  love  to  her. 

By  wisdom,  is  not  meant  that  Mdaue  whi^ 
rdans  to  the  outer  world,  bat  a  man's  thoi^ht 
spiritual  and  moral  things.  For  stueoee,  art 
and  literature  do  not  fonn  a  Ixmd  of  eternal 
union,  if  the  tiiought  be  in  common  upon  that 
which  rdatea  only  to  this  world;  then  tae  unioa 
is  only  for  this  worid.  A  scimtifle  man,  or  an 
aooomplished  artist,  is  not  always  a  wise  mam. 
He  only  is  wise  whose  thought  is  of  good  and 
holy  things,  and  this  only  is  the  wisdom  which, 
transcribed  out  of  the  man  into  the  munan,  d»- 
velopes  in  her  an  intdligenoe  that  allies  lur  to 
angels. 

If  such  a  man  marry  a  woman,  and  finds  in 
her  no  developing  intelligence,  but  her  peroeptiTe 
faculties  remain  dom^iui^  and  she  only  performs 
for  him  that  round  of  household  and  domestio 
duties  which  belong  to  her  sphere,  then  be  it 
known  to  him  he  has  no  wife.  TUs  nb  is  not 
bone  of  his  bone,  nor  flesh  of  his  flesh— she  was 
not  tak$n  from  his  Inreast,  and  eannot  be  vivified 
into  a  secnd  and  dearer  8d£  Alas!  how  many 
a  noble  man  has  thus  sofoe^  j^mnethens-like, 
the  fire  of  Heaven  bums  in  his  heart,  and  ho 
remains  nailed  to  the  rock  of  a  natural  trutbt 
with  the  vultures  of  disced  and  discontent 
gnavring  at  his  vitals — or,  Tantalus-like,  he  is 
apparently  possessed  of  an  overflowing  cup,  of 
wluch  he  may  never  drink.  The  wheel  of  Ixion 
was  not  more  dreadful  to  the  body  tium  sudi  a 
union  is  to  the  spirit  And  for  a  wom^n  thus 
circumstanced,  marriage  is  to  her  an  iron  bed  of 
Procrustes,  to  which  she  can  never  be  fitted,  and 
her  toil  is  more  intolerable  than  that  of  Sysiphas 
— she  has  never  done  rolling  up  the  stone  of  her 
daily  labors. 

But  in  the  daHL  and  stifling  depths  of  this 
Plutonian  region  comes  the  Ux-m  ecmo  ot  an  Or- 
phean mode.  There  is  a  beautiful  li^t  of  Hea- 
ven above  the  blackness  of  this  Stnian  de^>air 
— in  a  higher  life.  When  all  earthly  jpassions 
and  allurements  no  longer  exist,  the  lovmg  God, 
who  created  man  Soi  Uessedness,  win  gauer  np 
all  pure,  suSbring  souls,  and  restore  each  to  its 
own. 

Back  fiiom  the  beautiful  Heaven-world  rolls 
upon  us  a  vision  of  the  blessedness  of  the  nuir- 
ried  life.  Far  above  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  we 
see  the  all-glorious  and  shining  One — the  infl- 
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Btdr  dirine  Jbbi»— who  dums  the  ehoidi  u 
Ss  onde  and  wife.  Behold  here!  the  prototjpes 
«i  mao  aad  woman.  God  is  man.  and  the 
flhnrch  is  woman.  God  is  love,  and  the  cburch 
ii  wisdoD)  derived  from  that  love.  How  spiritoal 
nd  eternal  is  this  union!  This  high  holy 
ji^of  the  Infinite  ie  reflected  in  finite  types,  and 
Bu  and  woman  in  th«nselTes  and  in  their  d»- 
pee  maj  realise  the  protective  lore  of  God.  and 
the  depoident  ccmfideom  <^  the  church. 

TVhen  a  wman  whtdly  trasts  in  a  man,  knows 
Oat  his  lore  is  nnfiuling  and  boandleRS»  ttiat  his 
higbest  joy  10  to  g^e  ha  this  Iotb,  and  that 
tlnn^  all  of  her  weakness,  suffiiring,  bibol^ 
tiaa,  and  sonov,  he  will  siwpwt  bcr  widi  ten- 
dneiB,  patience,  and  a  food  derotion,  and  will 
mA  ma  to  raise  hor  up  to  that  which  is  bi^ 
tad  hidj  ud  pore  and  good,  how  hlesaed  it  is 
ferawoman  to  Un  in  aaeh  a  presence  The 
iaage  of  sooli  a  man  ^ws  in  bar  thought  nnti] 
becooMB  like  him  u  all  of  his  feelings  and 
sGtioDs.  She  onites  herself  to  his  inmost  nature. 
Bar  only  ddi^t  is  to  exate  joy  in  him,  to 
Minister  to  him.  to  ejTe  back  to  him  all  the 
beaatifol  thoughts  he  has  ^Ten  her,  to  make  his 
tnlh  to  shine  in  the  lig^t  of  a  heavenly  int^- 
gmce,  to  make  him  reiLQze  that  she  sees  into  bis 
Tdy  etfolt  and  resnonds  to  his  every  feeing,  and 
woald  bind  all  uiinga  in  hii  outer  life  mto  a 
MwsahiuMi  aroond  him,  to  airakm  in  him  ever 
nnr  states  that  beantiital  lore  of  whiA  she 
amr  tires. 

In  the  providence  of  God.  love  gives  to  woman 
ike  most  wonderfid  perception  of  the  thtnight 
ud  fading  of  the  man  she  loves.  This  enables 
ktr  lo  adapt  herself  to  all  of  his  states,  and  to  act 
^•D  him  with  a  manwtic  infiuenoe— impervions 
ts  the  observation  or  others.  She  can  awaken 
ia  lum  springs  <^  actkm.  o(  which  he  is  almost 
neoBSctons  until  her  delicato  influence  causes 
thmi  to  vibrate  into  life.  A  man  does  not  know 
1^  is  in  his  heart  nntO  a  woman  loves  bim. 
ud  discovers  to  him  his  latent  c^Moitiea.  And 
ttswvnaogmrtrioh  in  the  beautaftd  pfta  of 
thanan.  utsUeetaally, she  has  nothing  of  her- 
•dfc  as  the  dkaicb.  reoetvee  aU  truth  from 
Qsd,  so  does  the  wife  receive  from  the  husband; 
hat  the  germs  ot  tnrth  received  into  her  Inving 
tmad  ire  clothed  and  adorned  in  a  body  fell  tf 
jib  iod  grace,  and  the  thot^bt  thus  bom  derives 
itslifefirom  the  fetber,  bat  is  brought  into  ae> 
tii^y  by  the  mother.  Thus  It  is  that  man  and 
wonui  sre  essential  to  the  perfection  of  an 
fiistmee,  and  united  into  a  (me,  they  live  in  a 
Mueioas  and  perfect  blessedness. 

THE  JEWS  IN  SPAIN. 

[13»  Slewing  story  of  the  persecution  of  a 
Mrisb  femily  in  Spain,  is  from  *'£ssays  and 
Misoellanies,  from  the  manuseripto  of  Giaoo 
^C<Dlftr>"  jtut  imUisbed  by  Hr;  Hart,  of  this 

uL  rathar  a  remarkable  otuwidenoe,  that  the 
i*]r  yeir  in  which  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
^>in— the  coontry  which  had  been  to  tbraa  a 
■Nond  Jodea — Ohristopher  Gofaunbas  discovered 
Aaerica,  the  land  which  was  to  be  to  these  per- 
•outd  peoplt  a  home  of  leooa^  imd  fiasdom. 
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such  as  tbey  then  ceuld  never  have  even  hoped  to 
enjoy.  The  edict  of  expulsion  from  JSpaio  was 
never  recalled;  but  ^et,  toQugh  outwardly  and  pro- 
fessedly the  most  rigidly  CaUolic  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  actually  peopled  with  Jews,  though 
with  great  secrecy. 

Many  femilies  now  naturalized  in  England 
trace  their  descent,  and  in  no  very  remote  degree, 
from  individuals  whose  histoty  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  have  all  the  elemmts  <^  romance.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ei^teenth  oentuiy,  a  merchant, 
whom  we  will  call  Ouoias,  though  that  was  not 
his  re«l  name,  redded  in  lisbm.  commanding  the 
respect  and  condderation  of  all  classes  fran  his 
np^ght  character,  lavish  generosity  and  great 
wealth.  He  oondatrted  his  family,  conmsting  of  a 
wife,  two  youn^  daughters,  and  a  large  establish* 
ment  of  domestics,  so  exacUy  in  accordance  with 
the  strictly  orthodox  prinaplea  of  Catholicism, 
that  for  several  years  all  suspicitm  had  been 
averted.  How.he  contrived,  with  so  many  Jealous 
eyes  upon  him,  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  essentials 
of  the  Jewish  iaith— keeping  the  festivals  and 
Sabbaths,  never  touching  prohibited  meats,  and 
celebrating  the  solemn  &st  once  a  yeai^mnst 
now  and  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  We  only 
know  that  it  was  done,  and  not  only  by  bim,  but 
by  hundreds  of  other  femilies.  At  length  suspi- 
<aon  was  aroused.  It  was  the  dghth  birthday  of 
his  ;;ounger  daughter,  celelxatecrwith  mudc  and 
dancing,  and  all  the  glad  festivities  which  such 
occasions  call  forth  in  an  affectionately  and  gen^ 
rously-conducted  household.  His  elder  daughter, 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  was  enga^  to  the  son  of 
a  mend,  also  in  prosperous  rasiifess  in  lisbon, 
and  Ufe  had  never  smiled  more  bopefhlly  on  Gai- 
cias  than  it  did  that  night. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festive  soens,  the  merchant 
was  called  out  to  speak  with  some  stranguv,  who 
waited  on  business— important  bosineas  they  said 
—which  could  not  be  ddayed.  He  deaoended  to 
the  hall  of  entrance;  the  strangers  threw  off  their 
deaks,  and  appeared  in  the  garb  lad  with  the 
warrant  of  the  Holy  Office,  authorised  to  demand 
an^  enforce  the  surrender  of  his  perstm.  Fnnn 
the  very  midst  tA  his  famUy.  friends,  and  house* 
hold,  he  was  hwne  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  there  remuned  without  any  eommmii- 
oaticm  mtb  Uw  enter  world,  withont  even  know- 
ing Uw  &te<tf  his  femily.  fer  ab  intemd  (rfeig^t 
years-  He  was  several  tames  examined-^  word 
in  the  present  instance  avnenymous  with  bMtnre, 
always  applied  to  compel  a  confession  of  Judaism. 
whicQ  oonflaoated  the  whole  pn^erty  of  the  ao* 
cused  to  the  use  and  pleasure  of  his  aooosers-rbut 
Oardas  was  as  firm  and  unflinching  aa  l:ds  ex- 
aminers. Nfflther  torture  nor  impriatnment 
could  succeed  in  obtainiiw  (me  word  whi<di  oonld 
betray  the  real  truth,  and  otodemnUm  as  a  se- 
cret Jew. 

The  devices  to  which  he  resorted  to  beguile  bis 
impriaonment  might  fill  a  moderate-sized  volume: 
m  have  only  apa«se  to  mention  one  or  two.  His 
pesoliariy  graomis  and  winning  muiner,  his  ooov- 
taoos  and  gentle  qieeeh,  whi^  never  changed, 
tried  as  he  must  have  been  by  a  variety  of  sor> 
rows  and  anxieties  in  this  Weary  interval,  won 
bim  so  &r  the  iegaM'iir<Ul6>ilar  a^  to  permit 
his flv^li^yneaits  to  jtm  unnraoed* when'-" 
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wise  ttiejr  vtnild  liiidooUedlyliaTe  been  ibrbidd«n. 
Undoing  with  atnne  d^ree  (tfcan  one  of  bis  own 
bitted  so^s  gare  lum  not  only  tiie  materials  but 
&e  knowledge  how,  if  he  could  but  contrive  the 
necessarf  im[dement8,  to  knit  a  smaller  pair  from 
it.  By  ezeeadTe  Mtience  and  perseverance,  he 
80  diarpened  the  lid  of  a  metal  snnffbox  as  to 
serve  for  a  knife,  and  with  this  he  contrived  to 
fashion  a  pair  of  knitting-needles  from  the  bones 
of  a  chicken  which  had  served  him  for  dinner. 
With  these  he  knitted  socks  for  children,  and 
presented  them  to  the  jailor  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  His  next  wish  was  for  the  implements 
of  writing,  which,  more  rig^ly  than  anything 
else,  were  denied  him.  mn  nrbanity  and  his 
piresents,  however,  permitted  him  the  secret  ac- 
quirement (tf  Bome  paper,  the  jaBor  qidetmg  bis 
conscience  perhaps  by  the  idea  that  no  evil  coatd 
oome  of  it,  as  pen  and  ink  it  was  qnlte  impossible 
fitr  the  prisoner  to  made,  and  equally  impossible, 
unless  be  wished  to  lose  his  situation,  for  him  to 
grant  But  Gardas'  was  not  a  mind  to  rest  quiet 
witlu>ut  some  effort  fi>r  the  aammplishment  (kim 
wishes.  The  snuff-box,  knife,  and  chicken-bones 
were  again  in  requisition,  and  a  pen  was  snccess- 
foUy  formed.  The  ink,  or  at  least  its  snbstitute, 
was  rather  more  difficult,  but  necessity  is  always 
a  sharpener  of  intellect,  and  even  this  was  accom- 
plished. He  made  a  hole  in  tiie  brick  flooring  of 
his  prism,  and  supplied  it  r^idarly  with  lamp- 
Uack,  procnred  from  tlie  Ump,  wliioh,  as  an 
nnusoal  indulgence,  was  permitted  him  every 
eyenng.  With  Hwse  roDg|i  materials,  earefiilly 
aecT^ed  eren  from  his  ftiend  the  jailor,  he  beguil- 
ed his  confinement  with  writing  several  pla^s  and 
dramas,  mostly  on  Scriptural  subjects,  which  are 
atill  in  the  possession  of  his  ^ftimty,  and  display 
Um  rtastio  and  versatile  mind  of  the  man  as 
strongly  as  bis  urbane  and  gncioDS  manner;  his 
hnmoronB  gayefy,  which  never  fiuled  him  even  in 
imson,  and  ms  enduring  patience,  evince  his  calm 
and  collected  dignity  of  cnaraeter. 

In  the  seventh  or  agbth  yewr  of  bis  imprison- 
ment,  the  great  earthqaake  of  1756,  wuoh  al- 
most deetioyed  the  whole  of  Lisbon,  took  place, 
nw  co^ii^on  and  ndn  extending  to  tiie  jirfsons 
of  the  Inquisition,  oauaed  the  goMrds  and  officials 
Inatia^  to  di^arsa,  and  kft  the  gatea  open  to 
ttie  sevwd  pdwmcn.  Uany  fled,  bat  in  so  dofaig 
sealed  their  own  doom;  for  th^  were  mostly  all 
retaken,  and  their  flight  ^xmoenoed  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  gu9t  to  condemn  their  persons,  and 
oenflsoata  their  whole  property.  Qarcias  knew  or 
BUspeeted  this,  and  qmetrf  abode  in  lus  prison, 
attempting  no  escape,  and  aiq»arentty  regardless 
of  the  dvogers  around  him.  After  this,  all  at- 
tenpts  to  compel  a  wndonnatson  of  himself  ap- 
pear to  have  ceased,  and  he  was  restored  to  lus 
kmily.  So  little  had  his  danger  and  various 
trials  affected  him,  that  be  would  have  continued 
calmly  to  pursue  his'business  in  Lisbon  as  be- 
fore, if  his  elder  daughter  had  not  besought  him 
M  her  kneaa,  and  wi&  tears,  to  fir  from  aush  a 
dty  (tf  bflmr.  Xbe  ynknown  destiny  of  her  lk> 
tiwr  had  of  oonim  prevented  ^all  tbon^t  nt  tte 
fiilfllment  of  her  nwrriage  cngagenrait:  and  not 
long  after  Gardaa*  snmmons,  the  parents  of  her 
betrothed  were  in  the  Inqui^ticni  likewise,  and 
PodriqueSt  the  young  man  himsalf,  oompelled  (o{ 
fly*  So  much  Mozecy  and  cwUm  were  neoessuy 


eSectnally  to  conceal  all  traoe  ot  sueb  ftag^tives, 
that  no  eoiamunieation  oould  pass  between  die 
betrothed.  She  had  not  even  an  idea  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  gwen  him  refoge,  nor  of  his  means 
of^ subsistence.  His  mother,  not  herself  an  actual 
I»isoner,  was  an  inmate  of  the  Holy  Office,  as  a 
voluntary  attendant  mi  her  husband,  and  twice 
herself  expesed  to  ioaninent  danger,  both  Umes 
foreshadowed  an  extraordinary  dream.  Once 
she  fancied  herself  in  the  arena  of  a  bufl-flgbt, 
exposed  to  all  the  horror  of  an  attack  fiom  one  of 
these  savage  animals,  without  aBj~raeaaB  of  d^ 
Ibnce.  Tm  buU  eame  Toarmg  and  foaming  t<^ 
wards  her;  death  seemed  hienftaUe,  and  In  its 
most  foarfbl  Bha|ie,  when  suddenly  tlie  infniiated 
anknal  stopped  ra  its  mad  oaraer,  Md  lnd'ttself 
quietly  as  a  pet  dog  at  her  foet  flieawiAe  witih 
the  strong  feeling  of  tfaankfblneas,  as  if  some  taal 
&nger  had  been  avoled,  and  the  impreasien  pf 
this  sbange  and  peoulivly  vivid  dream  remained 
till  its  foreshadowing  seemed  fulfilled.  She  was 
summoned  to  the  "question,*'  by  her  evidmce  to 
condemn  her  Inisband;  the  instruments  of  torture 
were  produced,  and  actually  about  to  be  ap|died, 
when  the  surgeon  inteifered  with  the  aesertiaa 
that  ^e  was  not  in  a  state  of  hedtb  to  bear  them-, 
and  she  was  remanded,  and  not  recalled.  In  tier 
second  dream,  she  was  ak}ne  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  tower,  which  suddenly  seemed  to  give  way 
beneath  her,  leaving  nothing  but  space  betnreen 
the  battlements  where  she  stood  and  the  ground 
;  several  hundred  yards  below,  causing  the  foailU 
:  dread  of  immediate  precipitatkm  and  death,  yet 
still  as  if  the  doom  were  averted  I?  her  being 
upheld  by  some  invisible  power,  and  aid  and  a 
safe  descent  permitted,  the  means  of  whi<A  the 
vagary  of  her  dteam  seemed  utterly  to  prevent 
her  aaeertaining.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  great 
oarthquKke  alrrady  mcntiMied  took  place.  She 
was  in  one  of  the  upper  cliambeni  of  the  inqidei- 
tion  at  the  t^  of  uie  first  shock,  and  rudung 
out  on  the  landing  with  her  iofknt  in  her  arms, 
found,  to  her  borror  and  ooostemation,  that  the 
stainwe  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  space 
lay  between  nor  and  the  basement  stoir.  her 
only  means  of  sso^pb  into  tiie  open  air.  Wiaia 
gasing  with  homr  m  her  terrible  position,  Ow 
reoc^leotioD  of  her  dream  Petuned  to  her,  and  die 
folt  strengthened  by  hUhtim^Ait  and  herduld 
would  both  be  preserved,  tiiourik  how,  sheoonid 
not  indeed  im^ne.  A  few  minutes  pused,  and 
then  came  a  second  shodc,  restoring  the  stairats* 
le  iu  jdac«;  and  in  little  more  than  a  minute  the 
awe-struck  but  grateful  woman  was  in  safMy. 

Incredible  as  this  story  seems,  we  have  neither 
added  nor  diminished  one  item  of  tbe  real  truth, 
and  our  romance  of  real  life  is  mt  quite  conclud- 
ed. Oarcias  and  his  family  went  to  ^gland,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  rdeaae  ^  Podnqnes  per- 
mitted him  and  bis  wifo,  the  hnoioe  of  the  above 
escape,  to  do  tbe  same.  There  tb^  were  joined 
hj  their  son,  and  a  brief  interwl  beheld  tbe  nnp- 
tiaU  of  the  kmg-betrothed,  long-severed,  whose 
diildren  still  snrrive.  It  would  be  wrong  to  die- 
miss  the  anecdote  without  SMotioning  it  as  our  be- 
lief that  aU  intelligent  Soman  OatStflios  of  tbe 
present  day  disclaim  die  PI«&rietxMpwp«t>«ting 
such  acts  of  opp^mV^iS^Smfej^ 
thtaswith  the  J«m  as  any  class  of  (J^  oomp 
iBonilj. 
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BIRDS  IN  SUMMER.  . 

BY  lUBT  HOWITT. 

HoiPTlMiiBt  the  Hfe  of  a  bixd  matt  1m, 
nittng  iboat  in  imtA  leafr  tnei 
I>  the  Mtfy  trvMi  to  broad  aad  tall, 
like  t  fwo  and  beaotifiil  palaee-bkU, 
With  its  aiiy  ebambar*,  ligfat  and  bo«n, 
Ttet  aftm  to  fu,  and  stars,  and  meoD, 
That  op^  onto  tha  bright  bloe  sky. 
And  tbt  Atdicsone  winds  as  thej  wander  by. 

Th«7  have  left  their  nests  in  the  forest  boagh; 
Those  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now; 
And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  0Bt> 
And  trsTerse  their  green  world  round  about; 
Aad  hark)  at  the  t«p  of  this  leafy  ball, 
Biw  «M  I*  tha  otksr  thay  Imringly  eaU{ 
"Cob*  n,  comt  iqil"  Wf  sana  to  a^, 
«Wk«*iha  topMBat  tmgt  in  Uw  bnam  gwtiyt 

-Come  sp»  come  ap,  for  the  world  is  iair. 

Where  the  merry  leaves  dance  in  the  summer  airl'^ 

Jljid  die  birds  bdow  give  hack  the  cry, 

«We  come,  we  conne,  to  the  branches  high!'* 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  most  be. 

Flitting  about  in  a  leafy  tree; 

And  sway  throngh  the  air  what  joy  to  go,  * 

Aod  to  kMdc  mt  t^M  bright,  green  earth  below. 


Bsw  ^esMDt  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be,  ■ 

Skiaaung  About  on  the  breezy  sea. 

Cresting  the  billows  like  silvery  foam. 

And  then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliff-biiilt  homel 

What  joy  it  mast  be  to  sail,  tipborne 

Ijy  a  strong  free  wing,  through  the  rosy  mom. 

To  meet  ttie  young  son  fiice  to  Au;e, 

Aad  jnerce  like  a  shaft  the  boondless  spacet 

Bvw  pleasaat  tte  lifit  of  a  lard  aiast  be, 
Whiiover  it  lintetfa,  there  to  flee; 
Tag*,  when  a  jeyiol  fancy  calls, 
Dhshing  adown  'moog  the  waterfalls, 
Thea  wbaeUog  about  with  its  mates  at  play, 
Ahave  ainl  beww,  aad  among  the  s^ay, 
Kther  and  tUthcr^,  with  screams  as  wild. 
As  the  laughing  mirth  of  a  rosy  childly 

What  joy  it  tMst  be,  like  a  living  breeze. 
To  ffntter  about  'mong  the  flowering  trees) 
U^itiy  to  aoar.  and  to  see  beneath 
Xkt  waatoa  of  uw  blossoming  purple  heath, 
Aad  Uw  yellow  ftine,  like  fields  of  gold. 
That  gtoddea  sosoe  fahr  regions  oldl 
4fe  — natsin  to^  on  the  bulowy  aaa, 
Oi  the  leafy  itenB  of  the  ftweat  tree, 
Bsw  pbasant  tha  life  of  a  bird  mast  bel 

SONNET. 
A  katte  only,  yet  it  seems  a  Ufet  ^ 

Oh  Ufa  of  lives,  sonl-lived,  since  first  we  met— 
And  psrtedl  parted  with  new  beinx  rife. 
Am  crowMdi  tbou,  love,  watring  a  coronet 
Of  wendrMe  glory,  with  fine  jewels  seti 
Aad  I,  of  rare  vietoij  throog^  strife 
^he  wiatd— a  casket  in  my  band,  «s  wife 
mlh  hnwcbes  filled  of  cameo,  pearl  and  jet, 

Ta  fix  a  band  cerulean  on  my  brow,  * 
Aad  a  pore  eestos  round  my  troubled  breast, 
Hat  one  might  aye  remain  as  calm  as  now, 
The  ether  arer  again  find  placid  rest; 
MiriHB  Itteant  opon  thymol  serene, 

1  hmuS  there  let  it  ever  leanl 

E.  B.B. 


GIBLHOOB. 

ST  UBOY  UBCOM. 

Ah!  girlhood,  joyous  girlhood, 

Fow  transient  is  thy  *tayl 
The  dew-drop, 'from  the  opening  bnd. 

Steals  not  so  soon  away. 
Thy  tears  are  but  as  April  showers 

That  melt  in  rainbow  light; 
Thy  sjDiles  are  like  the  morning  flowien. 

Fast  fading,  bot  how  bri^tl 

Ahl  girlhood,  merry  girlhood. 

What  is  there  like  to  thee? 
A  bird,  that  pants  for  sunny  fields 

Beyond  its  sheltering  tree. 
Half  poised  fbr  flight,  one  wi^nl  triD 

Upon  the  air  it  flings, 
nien  nestles,  with  a  ftighteiMd  thrUl, 

Bepeath  its  JBother's  wings. 

■Tis  well  for  thee,  bright  gbUwod, 

Thine  is  no  prophet's  ken. 
To  read,  on  life's  unopened  leaves, 

The  ways  of  evil  men. 
Then  would  the  night  of  coming  time 

Thy  present  sunshine  dim; 
And  thy  light  laagbter's  tuneful  chime 

Become  a  wailing  hymn. 

Tet,  girlhood,  artless  girldhood, 

ThoD,  too,  must  needs  beware. 
For  in  thy  leafy  covert  oft 

The  fowler  lays  his  snare. 
And- if  by  virtoa  glided  not 

From  youth's  seqaeateiad  ddl. 
There  is  In  all  the  vrorld  no  mot 

Where  jof  with  thee  may  dwelL 

A  blessing  on  thee,  girlboodi 

Be  happy,  and  be  pnrel 
For  pnnty's  white  plumes  are  dHUrmed 

Against  the  tempter^i  tnre; 
Nor  droop,  with  shiverlag  dread  to  feel 

Life's^rnffling  blasts  of  wrwg; 
Ib  willing  strife  lor  other's  wed 

The  woman's  heart  grows  strongi 

POSITION  OF  THE  FRBIE  BLACK 
MAN. 

Id  the  East,  and  to  aome  cnuidarftUe  degree 
ereij  where,  ezoept  where  the  Angle-Saxon  imoe 
pnmils,  Am  ii  litda  or  no  pr^ndiee  Aondid  on 
the  distinctioa  of  odor.  The  wemiet  of  uHfti^ 
moat  ire  open  to  all;  ud  he  wfao  is  most  ddlfiil, 
indtutrieof,  pcrMvering  and  aooomnlished,  in  his 
baa(ne6»or  profession,  whatever  hb  oom^exuNi 
nay  be,  whether  raddy,  ptlo,  idr,  fafovn,  or 
black,  is  most  oeitain  of  soooess. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  with  ns.  It  is  no  matter  wii^ 
tbsrthe  prejodioe  that  prevents  the  amaJgamatiQA 
of  the  Anglo-SazDn  and  African  races  luts  arisen 
from  the  mere  force  of  circumstanees,  or  was  im:- 
planted  for  wise  and  boly  pnrpstwt  by  the  Crea- 
tor, at  or  hefon  tS»  4isp«nioB  at  Babel,  wbicb  ia 
most  probable.  It  is  enough  that  it  niatB;  and 
ensts  with  sneh  a  rasislicas  and  pervading  fbma^ 
that  an  usiqiilation  of  the  noam  if  it  wore  enn 
desirable,  is  absc^tely  imMMnbte. 

oin  lAich  the  intmtli*  tf  apt  the  hvnsai^- 
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<tf^the  owner  extoids  to  tiie  al&re;  and  jet,  he  ia 
Sol^eet  to  all  the  prejQdioes  of  color,  and  denied 
many  of  tbe-priTiWes  accorded  to  the  most  ig- 
norant and  deprmvra  white  person.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  Iree  people  of  color  in  the  Umted 
States  are  a  sort  of  intermediate  class,  having  no 
honds  of  oonmion  interest,  no  ties  of  ajrmpathy; 
and  are  generally  indolent,  improvidcait,  and  ig- 
norant, and  the  consequence  is,  that  ooUectiTely 
they  are  the  most  de^mTed  and  iiidia{i|i7  nee  on 
the  American  Continent. 

The  only  hi^  ctf  the  free  Uaek  man  ia  his  re- 
moral  to  anomer  continent,  heyond  the  bairiers 
of  those  pr^ndjeeg  and  wreamataaeeB  that  oppress 
him  here,  and  to  a  soil  and  climate  fbr  iHuch  he 
is  suited.  It  is  imposmUe  for  him  erer  to  be 
happy  among  the  whites.  The  frequent  conflicts 
between  the  free  blacks  and  the  whites  in  our 
principal  northern,  cities,  and  the  exdosion  of 
them,  or  attempts  to  exclude  them  from  entering 
many  of  our  free  States,  show  that  to  them,  on 
oar  soil,  freedom  carries  no  healing  on  its  wings; 
uid  liberty,  that  blesses  all  besides,  has  no  bless- 
ings for  them,  and  the  glorious  flag  that  has  ani- 
mated the  hearts  of  freemen  on  so  many  fi^ds  of 
battle,  and  earned  our  commerce  over  the  whole 
world,  has  nothing  bat  stripn  tnA  im|BUOnment 
for  them. 

AnoUier  part  of  thdr  nuserr  is,  thdr  snUeotion 
to  a  feeling  inferior!^.  No  man  can  flonrii^ 
and  grow  m  a  state  oonscioaB  inArioiity,  any 
more  than  a  v^etaUe  giows  in  the  dark.'  Bt^ 
the.Mack  man  cannot  come  out  into  the  sunshine 
of  heaven's  equality  among  white  people. 

The  free  people  of  color  are  not  at  home 
amongst  as.  The  AU-wise  Creator  has  placed 
upon  the  black  man  the  mark  of  separation. 
Man  being  gregarious  and  social  in  his  hal»t8,  it 
vras  necessary  for  the  subduing  of  the  earth,  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  that  men  should  be  dissociated, 
segregated,  and  driven  out  from  their  cradles.  It 
is-  a  blessing,  therefbre,  that  there  are  causes 
Boffldeot-to  prevent  tile  perfect  asumilatiiMi  of  all 
the  races  into  one.  It  is  not  mw  of  the  least  in- 
dications of  Divine  goodness,  tiiat  then  are  sudi 
a  variety  amongst  the  raoea  of  men,  as  totender 
tiieir  separation  not  only  desizaUe  bnt  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  to  fit  them  for  ^Sa- 
ent  climates  and  pursuits,  so  that  the  whole 
earth  may  he  Uie  home  of.  man,  and  made  cootri- 
bntary  to  his  wel£u«. 

The  Uaok  man,  socially  and  politically,  can 
never  mii^le  with  the  white  man  as  his  equal,  ia 
the  same  land-  It  is  worse  than  viaionatr;  it  is 
vain  uid  mischierons  to  labor  to  bridge  the  golf 
that  the  Almigh^  has  made  impassaUe.  And  I 
K^rd  it,  as  a  most  wise  and  necessary  provision 
in  tiie  conatitutifm  oi  Liberia,  that  it  forbids  a 
white  man  to  own  a  single  foot  of  soil  in  that 
Republic.  No  dream  of  the  Arabian  Nidits  ia 
more  fioitlesi,  than  the  attempt  to  maJce  the 
wluto  and  the  IAmA  man  stand  npon  the  same 
Iilatfittn  of  pditioBl  and  social  eqnalitar*  They 
cannot  alt  down  together,  as  equals,  on  the  same 
■oiL  The  ond  w  the  other,  like  Pharoah's  lean 
kine,  will  deraur  the  &t  and  well-favored.  The 
one  must  increase,  while  the  other  decreases. 
The  only  ration  that  can  subsist  happily,  and 
ibr  the  good  of  both»  between  the  white  and  blaok 


man  on  thia  continent,  is  Uiat  of  master  and 
slave.   To  make  than  live  togeUier  as  equals  is 

impossible. 

"Like  clitb  that  bare  been  rent  asonderf — 

A  dreary  set  now  rolls  betweem 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frott*  dot  thunder. 

Shall  ever  do  mway,  I  weMi, 
The  marln  of  that  which  once  hath  been.** 

If  the  blat^  man  is  released  frun  involnntary 
servitude,  he  is  still  a  slave  amongst  as.  There 
is  not  re^y  a  free  black  man,  from  Canada  to 
CalifiMiiia.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  must  c^rrj 
with  him  the  titles  of  his  freedom— and  if  foaxA 
without  his  mamunissim  pi^iars*  he  ia  east  into 
prison.  Nay,  he  must  ^Moce  the  evidence  and 
the  seal  ttf  tin  very  court  in  which  the  evidowe 
of  hia  freedom  is  reoMded.  And  into  many  parts 
of  ottr  ooqntiy,  he  is  fin-lndden  to  enter  at  all. 
n^ere  is  no  pbkoe  here  for  him  to  rest  bis  foot,  or  fiir 
his  children  to  rise  to  comfort  and  honor.  TherQ 
ia  no  bright  proEn>ect  before  him— there  is  no 
dear  smmine  of  the  present  day,  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  future;  and  gloomy  as  a^e  his  perso- 
nal prospects,  the  most  witbenng,  crushing,  vir- 
tue-extinguishing, of  all  that  is  before  Mm,  is 
the  absence  of  hope  for  hu  chldren  after  him. 
To  my  mind,  the  bitterest  portion  in  ,the  cup  of 
the  poor  of  Earope,  is  that  they  have  no  hope  for 
their  children.  Parente  mi^t  be  omtent  to  lie 
starring  operatives,  and  even  to  peri^  vritlwat 
living  oa^  half  their  days,  if  their  ehildrett 
could  rise  to  anything  bettw.  But  what  hope  is 
there  that  they,  themselves,  w  thdr  childreot 
can  ever  become  any  better  off  than  they  are  nowl 
They  are  doomed  to  tread  round  and  round  in 
the  mill  of  toil  and  bnrden-bearii^,  ignorance^ 
stupidity,  and  hopeless  suffering,  and  be  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  and  from  age  to  age.  And  conse- 
quently, every  stimulant  to  virtuous  adion,  enry 
motive  to  industrious  habit,  is  taken  away.  And 
just  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  vrith  the  so-cilled 
free  people  of  color  in  the  Uhited  States-  Of 
oouise  thert  are  excq»tkms,  uid  I  hope  there  will 
be  many  man;  tmt  the  gmeral  mass  are,  and 
will  be»  sudi  as  I  am  desmibing. 

The  numbo-  of  fi«e  peoide  of  cokv  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  oomputad  at  half  a  million; 
and  if  we  fold  our  hands,  their  natural  increase* 
and  the  augmentation  of  thdr  number  by  eman- 
dpation,  will  soon  swell  this  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, until  it  can  only  be  told  by  millions.  The 
red  man,  the  black  man,  and  the  white  man,  hare 
been  living  &ce  to  face  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, on  this  continent.  It  would  ateem  to  be 
the  appointment  of  Providence,  that  the  first 
siMHild  pass  away  from  the  earth,  and  also,  that 
the  time  had  now  come  when  the  other  two,  the 
free  Uad£  uid  white  man,  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample <^  the  Patriardi  Abraham  and  his  nephew 
— Wat  they  ^nld  aeparate,  and  the  one  go  out  on 
the  right  hand  to  the  home  of  hia  ibthers,  and  the 
other  toreniain  to  possess  the  continent  before  him. 
But  is  it  feadblet  la  it  practicable  to  remoT« 
the  people  of  color  to  Africa,  that  are  free  and 
may  be  emancipated?  We  answer  unhesitatingly  * 
it  is.  Minute  calculations  have  often  ib^cn  ma^ 
showing  how  it  ispracticable  to  rem^ve-the  whole 
I  AMcan  race  to  the  land  <rf  their  ftthera,  ahoold 
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ft»  nation  doin  to  do  bo.  The  esdmftfe,  so  fiu : 
M  time  and  expense  u«  OMMemed,  is  eeaily 
Bide.  We  h&Te  an  instance  in  modem  times, 
Aoiring  how  great  may  be  the  anigrmtion  of 
Mnons  with  sl%ht  help  from  the  gOTecnment. 
w  present  year  (1852.)  it  is  estimated  that  over 
200,000  emignnts  have  1^  Great  Britain. 
WtOan  fire  years  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons 
IttTC  emigrated  from  Ireland  alone,  and  chiefl;^  to 
tlu  CDontry.  And  all  this  has  been  done  witb- 
vot  materially  deranging  the  commerce  of  any 
nation.  It  has  been  done  in  the  order  of  com- 
merdal  marine.  What,  then,  might  be  done  by 
jscliaoas  assistance  frmn  oor  goremment  to- 
wnds  sending  the  free  blacks  to  join  thdr  bre- 
tkm  in  the  ooontrr  of  thdr  aneestml  The 
lane  aetiTitr  lliat  hnn^  the  Inab  to  America, 
in  ten  years,  vould  transport  the  whole  of  om- 
negro  popnlstion  to  Africft. — Address  of  Bev. 
Dr.  Scott  to  Louisiana  State  Colonization  Society. 


HUMAN  LONGINGS  FOR  PEACE 
AND  REST. 

There  are'ftw  whose  idea  (^happiness  does  not 
tndnde  peace  as  essential.  Most  men  have  been 
ao  tempest-tost,  and  not  comforted,  that  they  long 
five  closing  of  all  excitements  at  last  in  peace. 
Hence  the  inwges  of  the  haven  receiring  the  shat- 
tered bariE,  of  the  roral  vale  remote  from  the  noise 
of  towns,  hsTe  always  been  dear  tohnman  fancy. 
Hence,  too.  the  decline  of  life  away  from  serere 
toO,  rapid  motion,  and  passionate  action,  has 
cAen  a  diarm  eren  beyond  the  kindling  enterprise 
•f  ymth.  The  oold  gnm  itself  repels  not  alto- 
geuter,  bnt  somewhat  allures  the  imagination. 
'•How  still  and  peaceful  is  the  grare!" 

Especially  has  Heaven  risen  to  the  relinoos 
miDd  in  this  complexion  of  tranquility.  It  is 
genenlly  omceivea  as  free  fam  all  disturbance. 
Woken  by  not  a  sound  save  ni  harmonioas  au- 
ftttu,  wWh,  like  mormuni^  waters,  give  deeper 
paee  thftn  oonld  be  found  in  silence.  - 

But  rawi  BO  lon^  for  rest  and  pcsce,  that  he 
only  BDothee  himself  with  these  images  from 
bat  hopes  to  foretaste  Uieir  substance.  And 
whit  are  his  views  to  this  end?  He  means  to  re> 
tinfrnn  business  to  some  ^lot  where  he  can 
nlmly  enjoy  what  he  has  in  vain  panted  for  in 
tlu  race  <h  Ufe.  Perhaps  he  tries  the  experiment, 
bat  finds  hinmclf  resttess  still,  and  learns  the 
gnat  lesson  at  last,  that  peace  is  not  in  Ue  land- 
K^,  Int  only  the  soul;  and  the  cUm  sky,  the 
honzon's  drde,  the  steady  atais,  are  only  its  Ian* 
SOkge.  not  itself. 

iWbaps  he  seeks  peace  in  his  home.  Every- 
there  is  made  soft  to  the  feet;  eadb  chur 
ttdeoneh  leceiTeB  liim  softly;  agreeable  sounds, 
otkn,  viandst  r^le  every  sense:  and  illuminated 
u>ail)er8  replace  for  him  at  ni^t  the  sjdendn  of 
ttenm.  But  here  agun  he  is  at  fault.  Peace 
cones  not  to  him  thus,  tiknigh  all  the  apparatus 
tents  at  hand  to  produce  It.  StJU  he  mar  be 
^une  by  a  neighbor;  or  high  estate  may  draw 
wn  upon  him  en^  and  ill-will:  or  his  senses 
'wmsdves  may  refuse  the  prolTered  bliss,  and 
Kbe  with  difiease.  Peace  is  not  in  outward  com- 
■Kte,  which  the  constitution  sharply  limits;  wliich  i 


pass  with  time,  (ff  pall  upon  the  t«ste.  lliehnman 
mind  is  too  great  a  thing  to  be  pleased  with  mere 
UancKshments.  Man  hu  a  soiu  of  vast  desires; 
and  the  sdonn  truth  will  oosoe  home  irresistibly 
at  times,  even  to  the  easy  e^Mcarew  Something  is 
wanting  still.  There  is  more  of  pain  than  peace 
in  the  renmants  of  feasting  and  the  exhausted 
rounds  of  pleasnre. 

Man  has  sointtimes  sought  peace  in  yet  another 
way.  Alnuring  all  sensual  delights,  he  has  gone 
into  the  desert  to  scourge  the  body,  to  live  on 
roots  and  water,  and  be  abaorbed  in  uous  lap* 
taores;  and  (Aen  has  he  thus  suooeeded,  better 
than  do  the  vulgar  hBnters<tfpkaenre.  Bat  un- 
rest minxes  even  with  the  traniiuility  thus  ob* 
tained.  His  innoovt,  active  powers  resist  thia 
crucifixion.  The  distant  world  rolls  to  liis  ear  the 
Toiees  of  suffering  fellow-men:  and  even  his  devo- 
tions, all  kmdy,  beeome  seUSsh  and  unsatisfying. 

AU  me«  are  se^ng.  in  a  way  better  or  worse, 
this  same  peace  and  rest.  Some  seek  it  objeo- 
tively  in  mere  outward  activity.  They  are  not 
nnfrequently  frivolous  and  ill-romished  witlun, 
seeking  rest  by  traveUing,  by  running  from  place 
to  place,  from  company  to  oompimy,  changing 
(  ever  their  sky  but  never  themselves.  Such  per- 
sons, deeply  to.  be  pitied,  seek  by  dress  to  hide 
the  nakedness  of  their  souls,  or  hy  the  gaiety  of 
their  own  jnttle  to  ohiU  the  fire  whidi  bums 
away  their  hearts.  The  merriest  fiusca  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  mourning  coaohes:  and  so,  the 
most  melancholy  souls,  pindned  and  {aning,  some- 
times stare  at  yon  out  of  the  midst  of  superfidid 
smiles  and  light  laughter. 

Others  seek  rest  in  more  advoiturous  action. 
Such  are  mariners,  soldiers,  merchants,  specula- 
tors, politioisns,  travellers,  impelled  to  adventu- 
rous life  to  rdieve  the  aching  void  in  thor  hearts. 
The  hazards  of  trade,  theclianges  of  political  Uia, 
cause  them  to  forget  themselves,  and  so  they  are 
rocked  into  oblivion  of  internal  disquiet  by  the  - 
toss  of  the  ocean  waves.  Ihcr  forget  the  hoUow- 
nees  of  their  own  hearts,  and  cheat  themselves 
into  the  belief  tiiat  th«y  are  on  tiutr  way  to  peace. 

Is  peace,  is  rest,  so  longed  for,  then,  never  to 
be  found?  Yes!  it  lu  been  fbund,  though  perhsps 
but  seldom,  and  somewhkt  imperfectly.  TiuA  is 
a  stoto  of  rest  ftn-  tiw  soul  whn  aU  man's  powers 
wwk  haimtmiously  togethM,  none  oonlSfoting  with 
another,  none  hindering  another.  This  rest  is 
oompleto  when  every  special  power  in  man's  n^ 
ture  is  active,  and  works  towards  some  noble  end, 
free  to  act,  yet  acting  entirely  in  hannony,  each 
with  all,  snd  all  with  eaoh.  That  is  what  ma^f 
be  called  self-oommand,  self-possession,  tranquib- 
ty,  peace,,  rest  for  the  soul.  It  is  not  indifference, 
it  is  not  ^uggishness;  it  is  not  sleep:  it  is  activi^ 
in  ito  perfect  character  and  highest  mode. 

Some  few  men  seem  bom  for  this.  Their  powers 
are  well-balanoed.  But  to  most  it  comes  only  by 
labw  and  lifft-stnggle.  Ifost  men,  and  above 
all,  most  strong  men,  are  so  bnn  and  organized, 
that  they^feel  tiie  riddle  of  the  world,  and  they 
have  to  AWif^le  witii  themselTes.  At  first  they 
are  not  well-balanced.  One  part  of  thdr  nature 
preponderates  over  another,  and  they  -are  not  in 
i  equilibrium.  Like  the  troubled  sea,  they  cannot 
I  rest  The  lower  powers  and  pnmensities  must  be 
i  brouf^t  into  su^jeotion  to  toe  higher.  AU  i^^- 
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pawm  most  be  braoglit  mto,lMniMHi7.  Wa  n- 
qaires  ooirect  views  of  life,  knowledge  of  tbe 
traih,  m  Btroog  will,  a  resolute  purpoae,  a  tdgfa 
idea,  a  mind  that  learns  by  experience  to  correct 
its  wrongs.  Tfaos  he  acquires  tbe  mastery  0T«- 
bnnsdft  and  his  passims  become  his  semnts, 
which  were  fonnvly  masters.  Reason  prevails 
over  feeling,  and  duty  over  impnlse.  Tf  he  has 
lost  a  friend,  be  does  not  monrn  inoonsolablyt  nor 
seek  to  foi^t  that  friend.  ■  He  tarns  his  thoughts 
more  frequently  to  where  that  friend  has  gone, 
sod  so  he  goes  on  oatfl  it  becanas  to  bhn  a  kws 
no  lonfer*  bnt  raUiar  a  ^ain — a  sod.  dangfater, 
broAcr  or  wife»  hnnortal  in  the  kingdom  d God, 
nther  than  mortal  Mid  perishing  on  ewth.  Gn^  | 
dually  be  aoprires  a  perfect  command  of  hhnself,  | 
an  equilihrinm  of  all  bis  aetire  pownv,  and  so 
atrest  ' 

What  is  mm  beantifnl  in  the  earthly  Ufe  of: 
Jesus,  than  tins  manly  harmony,  eqinpoiee  and ! 
rest?  He  enjoyed  peace  and  promised  it  to  His 
friends.  And  tbis  peace  of  His,  He  did  for  others 
postpone  to  a  distant  day,  or  shnt  op  altogether 
in  a  future  Heaven,  but  left;  it  to  His  disciples  on 
earth.    What,  then,  was  His  peaoel 

His  peace  was  not  inactivity.  They  must  mis- 
take who  give  a  material  sense  to  iht  images  of 
Heavn  as  a  state  of  rest.  If  Christ's  life  re;a«- 
Bonted  Bmraif  its  peace  is  not  slothfiil  ease,  hot 
inteoae  aertion.  How  be  lab«ed  in  wwd  and 
deed  of  virtae!  He  walked  in  coarse  raiment  from 
town  to  town,  finm  eitjr  to  city,  from  tiw  desert  to 
tiie  waves  of  the  sea.  Htsmmistry  was  toil  frtnn 
the  day  of  His  baptism  to  tbe  soene  apm  Calvary. 
And  yet  His  life  was  peaoc.  He  exprased  no  wish 
to  retire  to  an  nnoccapied  ease.  His  absorption 
in  duty  was  His  joy.  He  was  so  peaoeful  becanee 
so  engaged.  His  labors  wa»  the  elements  <Mr  His 
Divine  tranquility. 

And  so  active  and  earnest  must  we  be,  if  we 
would  have  calmness  and  peace.  An  appeal  may 
here  be  made  to  eray  one's  exMrience.  Every 
one  will  oonfess  that  when  he  bad  least  to  do, 
wlmi  mornings oaae  and  wont,  and  snns^roledi 
and  seasons  follod,  and  brooght  no  serkms  bosi- 
naaa,  then  tisks  was  a  baitim:  szisteBoe  a  w«Mi- 
nesKud  the  hmgry  aDal,  wfaldi  ramvessome 
outward  satisfhetion,  was  fimnd  fallen  back  upon 
itself  and  prying  upon  its  own  vitality.  Are 
not  tbe  idlest  of  men  proverbiaUy  the  most  mis^ 
rable?  And  is  not  die  young  wonum  oft«i  to  be 
seen  passing  restless  finm  place  to  i^aoe,  because 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  industry,  till  vanity 
and  envy,  growing  rank  in  her  vacant  mind, 
makes  her  &r  more  an  object  of  oompassion  than 
tiiose  who  woriE  hardest  for  a  living.  The  anem- 
pkiyed,  then,  are  not  the  most  peaceful.  The  la- 
tmnr  has  a  dee^wr  peace  than  Miy  idler  ever  knew. 
His  toils  make  his  i^rt  pauses  rcAvshing.  Were 
those  pauses  pr^onged  tiuy  would  be  invaded  by 
A  misemUe  anmii.  Feiftet  peaeo  will  be  found 
here  or  herssAer,  not  when  wo  imk  down  into 
tocpOTfJmt  oaSj  Mhtm  the  sool  is  wny^  into 
notion  for  fes^  ends. 

Another  element  the  peaoe  of  Jesns  was  His 
sinleoness.  And  all  human  experience  testifies 
that  noUnng  has  so  tnuofa  disturbed  tranquility 
as  consdouB  guilt,  or  the  memory  of  wrong-doing. 
Peace  is  forfeited  by  eroy  tranogresslon.  Angry 


words,  envious  looks,  imkind  aod  selfish  deeds, 
will  all  prevent  peaoe  from  visitmg  our  hearts. 

We  have  noticed  already  another  element  of 
peaoe— moital  and  momS  harmony.  There  is  a 
spiritual  proportion  when  every  power  does  its 
work,  every  feehng  llUs  its  messure,  and  all  make 
a  common  current  to  bear  the  soul  along  to  ever 
new  peaoe  and  joy.  Our  inward  discords  are  the 
woes  of  life.  The  peaoel  heart  is  quiet,  not  b«- 
oaase  inactive,  but  tfarom^  intense  harmmioM 
workiog. 

The  cravings  of  tbe  human  heart  for  peatse  and 
rest  must  sedc  satisfiuitioa  in  flie  ways  indicated, 
w  fail  of  satisfiwtion.  There  most  he  activity-, 
^MdaeoDB  from  guQt,  and  moral  harmony.  Thus 
alone  can  we  recenre  the  peace  which  Jesns  said 
He  would  leave  to  His  true  foUowers. 


AN  AMUSING  TRADITIOK. 

The  unity  of  the  human  race  has  been  a  ques- 
tion of  multiplied  discussion  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  many  books  have  been  poUisbed 
upon  it,  mainly  by  tnat  class  of  minds  that  have 
been  trained  to  bdieve,  and  are  tenlcious  in  be- 
lieving, that  ail  tbe  races  qf  men  are  sprang  frtnn 
a  siagle  pair.  These  generally  labw  to  show 
that  the  Uack  and  oopj>erM»lored  races  have 
gradually  acquired  tbar  fane  from  climstte 
causes,  and  from  peculisr  habits,  operating 
through  a  great  length  of  time,  thus  assuming 
that  the  orisioal  race  was  white.  I  have  m- 
cendy  learned  that  the  African  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  quite  different,  and  the  negro  version  <tf 
Genesis  makes  Adam  and  Eve,  at  birth,  blade; 
and,  as  an  important  link  in  tbe  ooncatenatioa  of 
oonjectural  scientiQcs,  I  furnish  the  item. 

A  paper  just  received  from  Paris,  and  printed 
on  uie  27tb  December,  1852,  contains  me  ac- 
count of  a  visit  made  by  a  traveller  to  one  of 
the  voluntaiy  associations  or  clubs  of  the  AfricSLn 
race,  in  Perb,  called  cofradha,  where  the  o^roes 
enjoy  themselves,  on  Sunday,  in  oontemnlatitm 
of  their  national  and  traditimal  ideas  which  Oiey 
preserve  In  their  literal  integrity.  On  one  oi 
these  OGcaritms,  a  Blai^ii^  s^  thus  reooonted 
the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Nosh,  whom  he  de- 
picted as  a  black  man,  and  the  &ther  of  the 
human  race.  "Kow,  then,  the  first  man  was 
bom  Mack.  His  sons  were  Uu«e  in  number,  and 
they  were  black  like  their  fbthcr.  The  patriardi 
drawing  towards  his  end,  assemUed  his  pn^eny 
and  8a>a  to  them:— 

"Children,  my  life  is  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
we  shdl  soon  be  separated.  The  bonr  is  come 
ftv  me  to  reveal  to  yon  the  wonderfrd  wwer  of 
a  cistern,  which  I  am  going  to  open  to  jw£.  He 
of  you  that  will  plunge  into  it  may  come  forth 
with  a  oompleto  tranramnation.  'Von  are  free, 
from  this  moment,  to  make  the  trial  of  it" 

The  thrae  brotben  OMwnlted  together,  and  Hw 
eldest,  i»obab1y  Ham,  decaded  on  living  nnder 
:  the  same  ^'orm  and  with  ^  same  robe  as  his 
&ther.  Shem  imitated  the  example  of  his  dder 
brother;  but  Japbet,  who  idready  seemed  to  feel 
in  his  bosom  that  rising  boldness  which  be  has 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  plunged  reso- 
lutely into  the  miraculous  cistern.  The  meta- 
morphoBo  was  immediato,  and  he  re-appeared  to 
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Hie  MtnmBhffll  vjm  of  fais  Ivodiers  under  the  form 
of  %  bewitiAil  OMicasuuii  yovth.  A  duet  of  re- 
eriBiiution  WM  immedifttely  raised  against 
Moafa,  darii^  whach  the  waters  in  th#  cistern 
began  to  decrease  with  a  Strang  rapidity.  Shem 
then  changed  las  mind,  and  leaving  Ham  to 
eboose  his  own  part,  be  descended  in  his  torn 
towvds  the  nearlr  dried-up  water,  took  a  hand- 
fat  of  the  soft  mod,  and  with  it  robbed  his  body. 
Has  simpte  lotion  sofBoed  to  change  the  dark 
ctNny  of  his  skin  to  m  yellow  color.  At  sight  of 
tiiH,  Hun,  intentipting  Ids  compbiatSt  |wecira- 
tatis  himnU;  at  one  bvand,  to  the  boUom  of  Um 
Mrtuii,aMglitiiigoiiliiBfcet  and  Iwnds,  and  there 
aakavted  banaelf  ia  «ffi>rtB  to  drink  one  drop 
tiie  miracaloos  water.  Bat,  alas!  the  earUi  dried 
is  his  grasp,  and  ooly  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
wad  ttie  palms  of  Us  hand^  and  bis  tUck  lips  r^ 
tained  the  envied  oohn*  of  JMwt.  "Barbanos 
btber!"  cried  he,  in  his  pabns,  "cotdd  yon  not 
kU  me — me,  voor  eldest  bom,  what  virtue  these 
waters  coDceued,  and  what  adrantage  woald  re- 
n)t  to  me  from  tbnr  eontacti  How  shall  I  live 
mm  by  the  side  <^  my  brothers,  for  whom  I  am 
tttbeanotgeetofdisdain?"  Thus  did  Ham  poor 
feclfc  his  grieC  which  seemed  to  take  a  new  re- 
cradescenee  tone — his  piteoos  looks  fell  on  the 
nail  soriaoe  which  the  moistened  earth  had 
vUtcaed.  The  patcni«l  bowels  were  moved, 
and  Hoah  still  fan,  "Yon  are  going  once  more  to 
be  tibe-  fainter  of  your  destiny.  God  has  given 
mm  the  power  of  distribating  among  yon  three 
pfts,  namdy — riches,  independence,  and  genius; 
aad  1  leave  you  the  first  choice  as  my  first  oom.'* 
Jdaa!  who  was  it  that  erred  again?  It  was 
poor  Bam.  He  chose  gold,  Shem  independence, 
aad  Japhei,  joined  to  his  beautiful  fonn,  genius, 
wUdk  cDabtod  hifla  to  mle  his  elden. — N,  Church 
Mmtmger. 

EVENING  REFLECTIONS. 

I  have  this  day  witnessed  more  than  nsual  «f 
fte  great  diveraty  in  the  social  eradition  of 
ndi  and  poOT.  I  have  seen  the  abonduee  of  the 
ena,  and  the  destitution  of  the  other.  I  have 
SMtt  some  ei^ying  a  soperflui^  of  comforts  and 
kraries,  and  othen  suffering  from  the  want  of 
saaa  of  the  wtrj  necessaries  of  lift.  With  sw^ 
itrikii^oontiasts  and  inequalities  before  me,  the 
H«stloo  forced  itsdf  upon  me,  how  oome  snch 
inequalities  to  oist) 

The  abundance  of  one  individual  I  ooold  trace 
fbinly  to  the  en«rgy  uid  good  judgment  which 
an  pevninent  etiaracteristics  of  his  mind.  His 
NBointien  ts  prcmde  comfortably  for  hjs  fomily 
•sQed  ibrth  into  vigoroas  ezennse  every  faculty 
flf  Us  being.  His  good  judgment  enaUed  him, 
iswBg  a  variety  of  raiployments,  to  select  that 
Mo  whiok  was  moat  likely  to  prove  profitable, 
fis  sense  and  shrewdness  enaUed  him  to  torn 
«*■;  new  aiii{nnebue  of  circnmstanees  to  the 
VBj  bc«  aeoDont.  And  then  whatever  he  un- 
imaok  he  prosecuted  with  untiring  energy  and 
pomades.  JBveiy  obstacle  was  sunnonuted, 
iN^dffiBid^  was  overcome. 

llw  porany  <^  another  i  could  easUy  trace  to 
•  want  of  sheae  very  qualities  of  <^racter  so 
imnBOki  la  his  thrivii^  neighbor.  He  seemed 


to  he  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to  make  an  effort 
to  rise  above  the  condition  in  which  he  began  life 
for  himself.  Opportunities  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, I  bad  known  bim  to  let  pass  by,  without 
arousing  himself  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
That  man's  poverty  .1  set  down,  therefore,  to  the 
want  of  a  desire  of  bettering  his  circumstances, 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  a  very  obvious 
phlegmatic  temperament,  and  a  striking  indolence 
of  disposition.  He  had  not  amlNtion  enough  to 
set  the  machinery  of  bis  powers  into  action. 

Another  seemed,  from  his  known  histonr,  to  he 
ansttcceBsfol  in  almost  evo'ything  he  imdialm^ 
As  he  said  of  himadf,  **he  had  always  Uie  po«r> 
est  luck  in  the  worid."  My  acqnamtance  with 
some  pu-ticulars  in  his  mode  of  managing  made 
it  appear  very  probaUe'tbat  his  ill-luck  was  only 
want  of  good  judgment,  atd  that  he  was  so  con- 
stantly Uundering  and  msking  injudicuns  ealcu- 
lations,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  ever 
he  should  succeed  in  making  any  enterprise 
in  which  he  might  engage  result  in  any  great 
adTtnoement  of  hia  fortnoe.  Though  always 
busy,  he  never  brought  anything  to  any  very 
profitable  issue. 

From  these  and  similar  oases  I  ocHidaded  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  vast  diversity  in  the  cottditioa 
of  men,  resulted  from  differenoas  in  their  eharao- 
ten  and  h^ts.  Some,  I  ooold  see*  were  natu- 
rally of  an  active  disposition,  while  othen  were 
indolent  and  sluggish.  Sane,  I  could  pmdve, 
were  ingenious  and  judicious,  while  othsra 
could  devise  no  sehemes  of  thdr  own,  or 
could  not  proseeate  any  andart^ng  to  anj 
extent  without  some  egr^ous  blundering  or 
miscalculation. .  Some,  I  could  perceive,  were 
untiring  in  industry,  while  others  lounged  and 
took  their  ease  except  when  driven  by  necessity. 
ScHue  were  obviously  frugal,  while  others  were 
more  or  less  extravagant  in  their  expenses.  Some 
spent  more  for  rich  and  dainty  food  than  others 
expended  for  food  and  clothing  together.  AiVhile 
some  wasted  considerable  amounts  in  the  purchase 
of  liquor  and  segars,  others  abstained  from  these 
nnnecessaiy  and  low-lived  indulgenees. 

When  I  had  mn  ova-  in  my  mind  these  ud 
other  differences  in  the  charaoter  and  mode 
management  which  individuals  of  my  aoquaint- 
aaoe  exhibited,  it  did  not  any  longer  seem  so 
strange  that  there  shmild  be  great  diversities  and 
inequalities  in  the  fortune  and  condition  of  man- 
kind. It  seemed,  then,  extremely  probable  that, 
if  I  could  only  know  accurate^  and  minutely 
all  the  &cts  as  to  tjie  coosdtntion,  character,  ha- 
bits and  mode  of  management  of  any  particular 
individual,  I  could  easily  trace  the  links  of  con- 
nection between  these  and  his  good  or  evil  fortune 
— bis  aboodance  or  his  poverty.  It  seemed  very 
obvious  that  i^  order  to  any  one's  succeeding  in 
bettering  his  social  condition  there  must  be,  in 
operatim,  at  least  three  essentials;  first,  a  long- 
ing desire  or  amUtion  for  something  li^her  and 
better,  sutBciently^cnmg  to  overcome  love  «f  ease, 
or  aversion  to  exertim.  and  to  push  every  foculty 
and  poww  into  strenuous  activity;  secondly,  good 
judgment,  dear-headedness,  far-sigbtednees,  so 
as  to  avoid  blooders  and  mistah^  and,  lastly, 
industry,  energy,  and  perseveraBM^^ Practical 
etfioieooy.  There  niust,  in  other  ymaa,  be  a 
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nnioD  of  heart  to  sapply  the  motiTe  power,  htad 
to  direct  and  regulate,  and  hands  to  ratnish  the 
requisite  energy  and  industry. 

If  the  greatest  part  of  the  poverty  in  the 
world  is  owing  to  sach  causes  as  hare  been  intU- 
eated,  no  amount  of  almsgiving  will  erer  avail  to 
remove  or  essentially  alleriate  it,  while  tihese 
causes  remain  hi  operation.  ,  The  true  and  effi- 
cient cure  fbr  mudiof  the  destitatioa  and  suffer^ 
ittg  which  call  Jbrth  our  benendent  j^rtop^thies 
must  ooodst  in  drying  up,  and  rcsnoTing  the 
causes  which  produce  them.  Enterprise,  mdos- 
try,  eemomy,  good  management  and  good  .morals 
fiunisfa,  at  once,  the  preventive  and  the  cure.  C. 

THE  BROK.EN  ROSE; 

OB,  A  l^OF  FEAR. 

T  was  visiting  my  aunt  Mary.  I  was  named 
for  her,  and  as  she  took  a  grest  interest  in  me.  I 
was  uxious  to  do  all  I  could  to  please  her.  Sba 
was  a  great  fiivorite  among  the  children. 

One  day,  Kate  Ray,  who  lived  at  the  next 
door,  came  in  to  see  me.  The  little  puss  was  in 
th»  parior,  and  we  had  a  great  frolic  with  her. 

By*aad-by  I  held  bw  np  to*  catch  a  fly  on  the 
window;  and  it  was  qaite  fkmny  to  see  her  try 
to  pounce  on  it.  On  the  rill  was  a  new-blown 
tea-rose,  which  aont  Mary  tbowht  a  great 
deal  of. 

"T^  care,"  said  Kate,  *'ot  pass  may  jnmp 
on  it;  and  then!"  But  I  thought  more  of  the 
fbn,  when  suddenly  she  made  a  spring  at  the  fly, 
and  snapped  the  stem  of  the  beautiful  rose. 

"What  wiU  your  aunt  Mary  say!"  cried  Kate. 
Oh,  dear!  We  raised  it  up  and  tried  to  make  it 
stand,'  but  it  k^t  topping  down;  at  last,  we 
made  it  lean  against  a  branch,  and  it  looked  al- 
most as  well  as  before.  *'I  must  go  now,"  said 
Kate,  for  there  was  no  more  fun  for  us. 

."Had  I  better  tell  annt  Marj .  or  let  her  find  it 
ovtl"  I  asked  myself. 

**Td|  her,  cutainly,"  said  a  voice  within; 
"when  an  accident  happens,  always  make  it 
known  to  those  who  ought  to  know  it;  why  not?" 

Bat  I  was  afraid,  and  kept  delaying,  and  went 
off  to  grandmother's  room;  then  she  told  me  how 
to  fix  my  paCch-wwk;  and  so  <  he  time  passed  on 
until  afternoon,  when  a  lady  and  her  little  daugh- 
ter came  to  see  aont  Mary,  and  1  was  oidled  into 
the  parlor  also. 

"Ah,  that  rose!"  thought  I;  but  go  I  must.  I 
had  not  been  in  long  when  the  flowers  ware 
talked  about,  and  aunt  Mary  got  up  to  diow 
tiiem  bw  te^rose, 

"Why,  it  is  Aided,  bnkeo!"  she  said.  "How 
£d  tins  happant  iSmty,  do  yon  know  antiung 
afarat  it" 

I  felt  frij^tenedi  and  aiuwmd^iniAfy*  "Mo, 
ma'anf." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  oat  than  I  began  to 
fi&el  bad 'indeed.  "Worse  and  worse,"  I  said  to 
myselt  "Why  did  I  not  say  puss  and  I  did  it? 
Why  Jidn't  I  tell  the  truth  about  it?" 

Kow,  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  aunt  Mary 
would  neither  have  scdded  nor  fretted,  for  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  it.  I  had  not  beoi  so  careful  as 
I  ou^t  to  have  been,  but  she  wonld  have  for- 
ffvm  me;  my  tin  was  that  I  had  told  the  lie. 


Aunt  M»ry  Uked  to  have  thiogs  accounted  fi^, 
so  she  asked  every  one  in  the  oouse  about  the 
broken  rose;  nobody  oonld  tell  how  it  was  done. 
Pussy  oonld  not  tdl,  and  I  was  afraid  to,  and 
now  dcKibly  afraid  lest  she  should  ever  find  oat. 

The  idea  of  being  caught  in  an  untrntb,  and 
by  aont  Mary,  too,  who  was  so  trOtbful  herself 
and  so  very  kind  to  me,  was  dreadful.  "What 
shall  I  do?"  I  cried;  "when  shall  I  go?  I  wish 
I  had  not  oome  hen;  and  I  thonght  I  was  going 
to  have  sadi  a  faeantifhl  visit!" 

I  had  no  appetite  for  suppw;  my  head  ached, 
and  my  heart  beat  hard.  When  aunt  Mary 
kissed  me  for  the  night,  ud  said,  in  bcr  sweet 
way,  "Qoodnight,  my  dear  child,"  I  felt  as  ifl 
wanted  to  fall  down  and  die. 

Two  days  passed  away.  On  the  third.  I  went 
up  stairs  to  put  on  taiy  things  to  take  a  walk 
with  grandma;  it  wes  in  the  foroioon.  While  I 
was  dressing,  the  front  door  opened,  and  Katie 
Ray^  vcHce  sounded  in  the  entiy.  All  my  feara 
came  back  ' fresh  upon  me. 

"She'UteU!  SheHtell!'*whatatamaltwaaIin! 

Prcsoitly  my  name  was  called.  "I'm  finud 
out!"  I  cried;  andwithoot  knowiu*  exactly  whmt 
I  did,  I  ran  and  hid  m  the  ctoset.  "Blary! 
Mary!"  they  called;  no  Maxy  answwed. 

After  awhile  there  were  footstqa  in  the  eabry. 
"Oh,  mv  mother!  my  mothtt!"  1  cried;  "I  wish 
my  motber  was  here."  -V., 

Soiqebody  came  into  my  rooAi,  and  walked 
straight  to  the  closet-door;  the  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  aunt  Mwy  herself. 

"My  ^ar  child,"  she  said,  anxiously,  "what 
is  the  matter?  bow  came  you  here?"   Then,  for 
the  Erst  time,  I  burst  into  tears;  and  what  a 
lief  it  was!  ' 

She  placed  me  on  the  bed,  and  sat  down  be- 
side me.  and  talked  to  me  so  kindly,  just  like 
my  mother.  As  well  as  I  could,  I  told  her  aU. 
Oh,  how  Sony  she  looked! 

After  awhile  she  spoke,  and  then  only  stid, 
"How  true  what  the  Scriptures  say:  'The  fear  of 
man  bringeth  a  snare;  but  whoso  pntteth  his 
trust  in  the  Lotd  shall  be  safe.' " 

I  shall  never  forget  aunt  Maiy's  vmce;  so  sweet 
andsorrowful!  lBEAllaever,neverforgettbeverse. 

This  stonr  we  have  copied  from  the  Child's 
Papa-,  and  hopo  that  our  young  readers,  should 
any  of  them  ever  be  as  unfortunate  as  Mary  was, 
will  tell  the  truth  at  once,  and  thus  save  then- 
selves  from  such  sorrow  as  she  had. 

ADVERTISING  A  RUNAWAY. 
A  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  went  to  consalt 
the  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  a  neighbortig  coon- 
ty,  respecting  his  runaway  apprentioe.  The 
printer  propoeed  to  advettiae  bim  in  the  usual 
finm,  mth  a  suilaUe  reward.  This  did  not 
meet  Patrit^'s  idea;  '*he  didnotwidi  to  adver- 
tise bhn,  only  jist  to  g^ve  bfan  a  faint."  After 
various  attempts  at  framing  a  soitaUe  notice,  tb^ 
fidlovring  was  sonested  by  himself  as  all*8uffi> 
dent,  namely;  "Patrick  Flaher^  would  inform 
bis  apprentioe,  Timotl^  Dooghoty,  that  be  does 
not  wish  to  expose  him,  bat  pns  him  the  hint 
to  return  to  his  master,  >ii4'*^9l  bis  inden- 
ture like  a  good  b(^ii»dheSva>M^^rtiaed  in 
the  newi^pos." 
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MEMORIES  OF  ATOT  MARGARET. 

Amt  Ui^guei  ns  neither  bandsome  nor  bome- 
\y.  Sbt  bad  that  which  is  better  thui  beuitj, 
kod  which  giTee  to  compurativB  ogHness  ft  redetm- 
iog  iotereet  and  grace,  which  is  cbarmiDg  and 
wiaoiog  eren  unto  age.  It  was  the  placid,  beaa- 
tiflil  expresmon  opon  hex  ooontaiinoe,  an  nmiUH- 
takable  evidence  ^  a  warm  and  loving  heart-  ITn- 
wtMtatiwis-  and  ewva  without  ntbonsm  in  its 
teMmstmtioBB,  it  bomed  with  an  un£kding  af- 
ftetkn  ftr  those  whmn  she  truly  esteemed,  and 
bmned  not  itaalf  against  those,  who,  wiUioue 
eUm  to  marit,  w«n  wrat  to  enter  ber  assooa- 
tions.  I  am  often  reminded  of  ber,  and  upon 
avj  pRciofa  memoir  that  comes  up,  I  pcMtdsr 
ii  By  heart,  that  thereoy  I  may  become  more  and 
■ore  after  berownamilitude — so  just,  so  finn,y^ 
withtl  so  kind,  gentle  and  forfiTiDg.  She  seemed 
tB  poeaess  an  intuitiTe  appreciation  d  character; 
bHbre  the  scrutiny  of  ber  mild,  penetrating  eye, 
deotption  was  forced  to  unveil  itself— to  her  its 
ceverisg  was  bat  flimrijnw  and  vani^. 

I  have  known  bat  few  w<Hnen  in  the  yroAi  even 
wwnbling  her*  almost  eveiy  one  lus  £w  once 
kanni  ber  like,  and  has  seen  and  acknowledged 
iiitkeilla8trataTe^araoter,the  heavenly  per&o- 
titn  of  womanly  natmu  Bat  if  all  hearts  were 

Kto  tiw  eyes  d  the  worid,  we  wonld  be  oon- 
IthatKich  quiet  goodness,  apd.in  one  sense, 
wordly  wisdm,  was  acquired  only  in  a  school  of 
Irid  iad  sorrow.  I  merer  knew  ws,  or  suspeoted 
it,  vhile  it  was  permitted  me  to  live  with  and  lore 
my'aimt  Margaret.  It  h  only  sinoe  I  have  grown 
to  womanhood,  mnce  I  have  learned  by  expe- 
noce  sad  truths  even  oi  the  poetry  of  life,  that 
I  lure  known  bow  fffopeily  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  circnmstances  npon  a  character  like 
ben— althoaglKtbeoircanistuices  themselves  were 
Mm  not  all  unknown  to  me.  Bat  since  the 
MHry  diroad  has  covered  the  fralsdeas  heart 
■ee  so  coasidentely  aflfectionate,  and  tbe  cold 
dsd  prtMed  ufMrn  the  elay  iliat  en^uined  so  lor- 
isg  and  beaoitiful  a  spirit,  I  recall  them  rery 
««■'■  vainly  regretting  that  I  read  them  not  then 
H  BOW,  that  I  might  have  loved  her  more,  and 
enooedfcr  her  that  passionate  fimdness  which 
Anvell  knew  1  bestowed  upon  others,  and  the 
*>&t  of  whioh  toward  her  she  must  hare  attri* 
httid  to  want  of  love.  But  I  then  fluMied  tbat 
Aeloved  me  coldly,  thoii|^  die  possessed  orer 
iM  k  power  tbat  no  other  one  could  exert.  With 
^  Tonog  hcothm  and  sisters  I  was  often  left  in 
w  eara  daring  my  mother's  abaeace.  Upon  one 
MMBon  I  greaUr  ^sooooerted  hw  Irf  some  Mto- 
Mscondoct.  one  reproved  me  in  bier  mild,  firm 
■Wilt,  hot  fcv  once,  my  i^Hrit  rose  in  rebellion, 
■Qdlnpeated  rayo^ooe.*  I  shall  remember  as 
HWu  ItiTe  the  locdc  tfw gave  nie,as  ^e  mildly 
>M  stfdy  as  befcre^  oommaaded  me  not  again  to 
'  >9«ttfaeftotioD,forifIdid,**die8hoiildcertaiii- 
?|niidi  me.**  Than  wit  a  res^ntien  in  ber 
■^tanm,  a  pover  even  m  ber  mildness  that 
■nd  and  sobdoed  me;  and  I  w«it  away  oat  of 
wiKgbt,  nnaing  i^oi  theniyitaT  with^hich, 
v%y  ina^erienaed  eye,  nnt  Ifoiguet  WM 
dtflied. 

At  the  time  when  pehsses  were  so  greatly  in 
i<VWt  avntilaifMet  was  among  the  flnt  to  bare 


I  me.  It  was  of  ridi  matnial,  lined  tiiroi^boat 
!  wiUi  silk,  trimmed  with  vatious  rows  of  velvet 
and  gimp,  and  set  off  with  tassels  and  coontless 
beautiful  buttons.  Then,  too,  it  was  made  with 
such  exoee^ng  neatness,  mostly  by  aunt  Margv 
ret's  own  ne^e,  and  she  loved  and  valued  it,, 
just  as  sbe  loved  and  valued  every  person  that  was 
good,  ud  everything  that  was  pretty.  Therefore, 
agreeably  to  thie  peculiar  constitution  of  her  mbd, 
the  blue  pelisse  became  to  bo-  a  preowus  pet, 
which  she  kqpt  om  week  days  in  Ihe  dark  clothes- 
press,  suspending  from  tbe  Ugheat  knob, 
loped  dosely  in  a  dimitjr  pettioMt  of  snowy 
whiteness. 

There  came  a  dreaiy,  ^iidy  day  in  February. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  stMh,  but  I  speak  of 
one  tbat  I  parttcolarly  remember.  Aunt  Mu* 
garet  was  Bmnning,  while  mother  was  transfbrm- 
ii%  old  clothes  into  beautiful  mats  and  hearth- 
rugs.  I  bad  rocked  my  dear  baby-broUier  to 
sleep,  and  became  weary  of  the  continued 
silence  that  reigned,  relieved  only  by  tbe  monoto- 
nous hum  of  aunt  Margaret's  wheel,  which  was 
industriously  oonverting  tbe  softest  of  snow-white 
rolls  into  ttte  finest  and  moest  of  knitting-wn. 
I  .was,  therefore,  in  a  measure  r^oed,  wbui  a 
thondering  knock  at  tbe  dow  annooiieed  a  visitor. 
It  was  Fetn-  Fingree,  whose  ^son-browned  fitoe, 
Ivge  black  eyes  and  elephantine  teeth,  hdd  ma 
speU-bonndCu- the  space  of  several  minutes.  Be 
was  from  the  neighboihood  of  my  grandbtiiec's. 
His  oousin,  who  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  my 
aunt,  had  recently  died,  and  was  that  aftonoon 
to  be  buried.  He  had  come  to  borrow  aunt  Mar- 
garet's much-admired  pelisse,  to  be  by  the 
mother  of  the  deceased  from  her,  bouse  to  the  old 
kirlt,  a  distance  of  three-and-a-half  nutes.  Upon 
tbe  disclosure  of  his  errand,  aunt  Margaret's 
wheel  suddenly  stopped,  tbe  half-spun  roil  (hop- 
ped from  her  slender  thumb  and  ftre-flnger,  and 
patting  tbe  piUm  of  one  hand  with  the  wheri-pin 
which  she  held  in  the  other,  i^  opened  iqwD  the 
visitor  her  btue-grey  eyes,  hi  mild  unaiement,  as 
if  doubtful  of  bavuig  heard  ftright  Apparently 
re-assured  by  her  silent  sonitiny,  she  tnnwd  to  her 
employment  without  speaking,  and  I  oonfess  I 
was  truly  astonished  at  the  accelented  velocity 
with  .which  the  wheel  performed  its  evolutions. 
The  half-spun  roll  being  comideted,  with  a  conn- 
tenance  suU  unmoved  and  imperturbable,  she 
quitted  the  room.  Presently  sbe  ret;nmed,  pelisse 
in  hand,  broi^bt  forwurd,  as  I  have  since  tbou^t, 
with  emotions  simiUr  to  those  whioh  agitated  the 
bosom  of  Abraham,  when  he  bound  upcm  the 
altar  for  sactiflce,  his  only  weU-beloved  son. 
With  a  sai,  digniaed  gesture  she  wared  aside  the 
soiled,  dingy  kerchief,  which  had  been  sent  to 
wrap  it  in,  and  Sliding  it  carefully  without  crevice 
w  wrinkle,  ihe|^  it  iq»  in  a  snowy  kerchief  of 
ber  own,  uid  with  nn  words,  gave  it  gently  to 
that  mk  ^wky,  Peter  Pmgree!  I  remember 
wdluthfaiknigthatl  sboold  grievoudy  bate  to 
see  my  new  scarlet  Circassian  in  such  coarse  blade 
hands,  and  wondered  bow  aunt  Margaret  oould  so 
reaolntsly,  and  without  tcjan,  yidd  up  hers,  in 
which  she  was  went  to  lodk  so  pret^  and  so 

^'T^o^*  have  before  sftid  that  soon  after  Peter's 
ontnace,  my  motbec  was  snmmened  to 
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kitoh«B  to  sapetrntead  a  faTorito  padding  6a  diiH 
mr,  nor  did  die  ntuni  till  his  saper-elonnted 
oiwt-tailwu  enntsfaing  thnogh  the  ulf-shntdoor. 
Upon  iMznii^c  hifl  vnoid,  and  Um  soeaesBflil  t«r> 
mmatlon  tboraof,  my  motiier,  whose  ds^ontiait 
4t  will  be  seen,  was  more  naluraUy  moaltkd,  went 
off  into  el^ianoe,  sdmewhat  like  the  fi^owing: — 
"Well,  1  most  sty,  sister  Mirgarefc,  yon  have 
dtme  that*  which  under  all  the  circtunstancee  I 
should  nerer  have  had  the  mistakes  kindness  to 
have  done.  It  is  sham^ — it  is  ridtcuIooB,  that 
Mis.  Fingree,  who,  never  in  her  life  had  possesBed 
one  decent  artble  of  dress,  shoald,  on  the  oocasion 
of  her  child's  foneral,  be  decked  out  in  borrowed  \ 
finery.  And  snch  a  day  as  this! — when  yon  would 
not  Uiink  of  wearing  it  yoorsdf,  that  she  should, 
in  an  open  carriage,  follow  dowly  to  the  grftye 
her  child,  'feeling  grana,*  meantime,  in  your  rioh 
pelisse,  wbidi  the  rain  ia  pelting  and  satniating! 
Or.tboae^enBeBB  and  vanity!  Beside,  she  being 
lowec  tun  jaannit,  the  pdisae  will  trail  upon  the 
gnnuid,  aaa  become  sbootii^T  draggled  among 
ttMgcaas  and  tall  weeds  (tf  the  church-yard.  Wh^, 
aister,did younottfainkofallthis?  YourdresBWill 
be  pwfeetly  mioed,  uhlesi  Prottidence  protects  it, 
as  you  alwa^  trust  it  wili—for  Mrs.  Pugree  has 
no  idea  aC  how  a  nice  thing  should  be  oared  for; 
and  to  see  it  on  her!  It  is  a  jewel  in  a  swine's 
month.  Had  I  been  present,  I  certainly  should 
hare  protested  against  snch  profanauon.  My 
ebeneser  should  have  beoi  stoutly  raised  against 
it." 

To  all  of  this  aunt  Mai^ret  replied  with  her 
usual  sweetness  of  manner  and  temperance  of 
words;  thoiigb  that  herspirit  was  sorely  tried,  was 
plainly  perec^Ue;  she  said  she  had  not  tiie  heart 
to  reftue,  asjt  was  to  a  fim^il,  and  that  too  of 
an  old  flchoolmate;  mm  eapedalty,  as  she  had 
nerer  been  able  to  cherish  any  lore  for  her,  it 
seemed  but  r^ht  that  she  should  maite  even  this 
trifling  bat  unavailing  atonement 

Dear  atint  Margaret!  bow  often  throughout  that 
day  she  requested  me  to  go  to  liie  door  and  see  if 
it  rained!  I  dkl  not  then  suqiect  the  reason;  but 
I  know  now  that  she  was  thinking  of  her  pntty' 
peliase! 

Aunt  Margaret  had  spent  many  wedcs  in  em- 
broidering a  veil  of  black  laoe.  When  completed, 
it  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  spedmen  of  her  handi-: 
wo^;  Sac  it  was  wrought  with  the  carefiU  pre- ! 
oiiioa,  neatnaiB  and  eleganoa  whidieharacteraed 
bar  Ailftdnee^  That  too  she  loved— even  as 
parents  do  thdr  children,  or  poets  their  dreans. 
obe  knt  it  wrapt  in  tissue  pvpet,  in  the  otipcr* 
most  orawcs  of  her .  borean,  wUeh  was  dittin- 
gidshed  and  enlted  above  the  other  dAnras,  by 
ikShower  of  sweet-soehtod  clover  leaves. 

A  oommoni^  of  the  society  commonly  called ; 
**Shaker8,"  was  established  sooy  tw«nty  miles : 
distant  from  us.  As  was  a  frequent  custom,  the  | 
young  men  and  misses  of  our  nei^borhood  were  | 
to  have  a  grand  sleigh-ride  "to  see  Uie  Shakers."  | 
There  were  to  be  thirteen  couples,  making  a  pro*  i 
oesaon  of  as  many  angle  teams.  Moat  persona 
Are  aware  to  what  an  extent,  e^>eciaUy  in  coun- 
try towns,  the  habit  oi  imriming  is  still  peise*  j 
vered  in!  More  than  once,  during  the  interval  \ 
of  three  weeks,  that  this  ''ride"Va8  talked  of: 
baiir»tfaeazrml«[- the  appointed  time,  I  beardi 


mother  express  to  annt  Margjaret,  the  hope  that 
this  party,  at  least,  would  get  ngged  and  departed 
on  their  "[deaaaitt  trip,  without  hung  arrayed 
in  borrowed  ptnme*  from  tkenu  Tain  bopel 
Early  in  the  monring  oame  Jennie  Stuwoed* 
saying— 

"Please,  ma'am,  aster  Caroline  wants  to  bor- 
row your  muff  aod  tii^,  to  wear  to  the  Shaker- 
ride." 

Then  came  littU  Johnny  Short,  in  breathless 
hasto,  vociferating  in  the  cars  of  my  now  im- 
patient mother:  ,  . 

"Mist  F  ,  brother  Bob  wants  your  whip 

and  bufialo — cause  he's  going  to  carry  Lydm 
Day  a  ridix^  to  the  Shaken;  and  sister  Jole 
wanto  to  know  if  you'll  let  her  have  yoor  laoe 
qwncer  cape.  Sbt  wanto  it  to  cover  up  a  dam 
in  her  be^  Sunday  dieas,  where  she  tore  hooks 
and  eyes  off." 

Several  petitkmerH  followed  in  r^d  sooeesaon, 
till,  at  length,  mother  expressed  the  hope  timt 
the  very  clothes  she  wore,  would  not  he  demanded 
*'to  go  to  tiie  Shaker-ride."  Bat  hwt  of  all, 
oame  Phoebe  Broddebank,  to  obtain  Stx  beraotf, 
avnt  Maif;aret's  wrought  lace  veil! 

Now,  to  all  of  the  aforesaid  borrowers,  aba 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  refuse  this  demand: 
for  in  her  estimation,  it  was  not  "fitting"  or 
proper  to  wear  over  a  roogh-edged,  straw  bmnet, 
on  a  cold,  gustj  day  of  the  month  of  January, 
anything  better  tbui  a  veil  of  barege;  bat 
Phcebe  Brocklebank's  mother  was  her  own 
ooosin— a  kind,  easy,  |;ood-natnred  sotil,  who 
had  bestowed  vpon  her  mnmnerable  kindnesses, 
and  not  a  month  previoady  had  given  her  a 
fleece  of  Bferino  wool,  whidi  die  was  at  this  mo- 
ment Bfunning  into  yam,  as  finely  and  &8t  ns 


"My  black  veil  did  you  say,  oouan  Phcabel 
It  hun*t  half  the  warmth  cc  my  green  (um, 
whioh  I  shsold  ^eforto  wear  nyself/lf  I  wma 

going." 

"M*  has  a  nice  green  one,  herself,"  pertly  re- 
ified Miss  Fhcebe;  "but  Lucinda  Hunt  was  going 
to  wear  her  motho-'s  nice  black  one,  and  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  outshone;  so  I  teased  ma  to 
let  me  come  for  -yours.  I  told  her  I  would  b« 
oarefnl  of  it,  as  of  gold.  I  knew  you  would 
loan  it.  for  you  never  reAiae  anythingf  and  tben 
ma  ia  oonstantly  making  you  presento,  you 
know"— and  thus  she  would  have  sone  on»  no 
doubt— for  Pheebe  posseased  the  most  vi^uUn  d 
tongues — had  not  aunt  Margaret,  with  nuuiy 
mi^vings,  (foi^sbe  knew  Phoebe's .  perfoot  heed* 
lessnesa,}  draira  forth  from  its  fovmto  recepta- 
cle, the  article  in  question.  Unwrapping  it  fnna 
the  tisane,  she  displayed  it,  in  all  its  rich  beaaty, 
perfectly  uninjorcd— "just  as  good  as  new.** 
Scarcely  could  she  conceal  the  ahock  she  expe- 
rienced, on  witnessing  the  vioknoe  with  whiob 
Phoebe  sdzed  it,  threw  it  over  her  old  hood> 
parading  up  and  down  beforo  the  mirror,  in  ec- 
Btaeiea  at  the  effect  it  lent  to  her  beauty.  It  was 
a  sad  day  for  aunt  Margaret — that  memorable 
day  of  the  "Shalcer-ride."  Sadder  still  was  she 
on  the  following  day,  fiw  her  veil  was  returned 
to  her  in  ruins!   Phoebe  came  with  it  in  her 
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if  itr  iiMtber,  who  prefixed  her  exidinatioiiB,  | 
\if  postiTdy  decluing  this  to  be  the  lut  time  she  \ 
Aoold  be  coaxed  from  ber  dnt7>  fbr  tbe  sake  of 
adniaisteriDg  to  I^oebe'a  Tanity. 

It  appearM,  that  when  but  litUe  more  than 
heir  toe  way  home,  the  last  horses  of  the  on- 
extended  ad  tandem,  took  fiigfat,  OTcr- 
tbe  deigh,  disIodgiDg  and  barring  in  the 
MOV  itB  oocopmnts,  dashed  farionsly  ^8t  the 
other  bones,  who,  fi^gfatened  in  their  turn,  took 
te  tfaor  atmoet  speed.  Amid  this  sudden  oom- 
■otiau  die  nnltKdied  ud  vdocifled  jingling  of 
Wli.  tbe  BhriU  sfarieks  of  frightened  &ir  onbs, 
Ae  iaoMnnt  cries  of  "whoa,  whoa,"  by  Hw 
ImUob  sirain8>  tb^  eame  in  contact  with 
Bother  sleigb.  that  aroeared  from  the  contrary 
Anctioo,  trota  wlu<^  its  master  waa  instantly 
dsevn,  and  in  some  manner,  for  the  koto  was 
BDicamntaMe,  tbe  thill  of  the  deigh  passed 
ttm^  the  vett  of  aont  MM-garet,  as  it  waa 
beoe-fatown  aboat,  utterly  unregarded  b^  its 
WW  tori  fled  wearer,  who,  with  her  nnskilftil 
gtlhmt,  soon  found  herself  flying  over  fences, 
and  at  length  landed  upon  a  farmer's  wood-pile. 
No  eerioas  detriment,  fortunately,  occurred,  ex> 
nptto  tbe  vml.  An  immense  portion  of  the  in- 
tsior  was  entirely  separated  and  gone,  becoming 
t  plCTtbing  for  the  four  winds,  leaving  torn, 
jiffied  edge*,  and  all  the  rem&ioiDg  portion  so 
AavB,  fiitorted,  and  ^afigured,  aa  to  he  aban 
lately  a  ^bt  to  behold!  ^en  dear  axmt  Mar- 
pnt,  at  fist  Tiew  of  the  wreck— that  which  had 
eait  bff  the  labor  of  so  many  days  and  nights— 
emred  her  fact  with  both  hands,  and  sinking 
iato  a  diair,  silently  and  powerfViUy  strove  with 
tmt  grief,  while  tears  Btola  out  tike  liquid  pearls 
mm  between  ber  long  and  tremulous  fingers, 
fiat  this  was  soon  over.  To  her  cousin's  assu* 
imee  that  Ae  should  be  repaid  a  thousand  times 
its  value,  she  said,  almost  agitated— 

■■It  is  not  that — not  that — not  tbe  value  of  the 
rak  but  it  was  so  dear  to  me,  in  and  of  itself. 
Bat  do  not  allow  yoursdf  to  be  trouUed.  It  was 
m  Modnt,  and  accidents  wUl  haippm,  I  strive 
Mt  to  pieva  ftn-  that  which  ia  irxemecBible." 
iad  here  tiie  eonvcrsation  on  tint  antgeot  dropped, 
mm  agpin  to  be  renewed. 

One  of  the  moat  pnmincint  men  of  our  goodly 
iMm,  waa  Ifr.  Jolm  Tra<7.  He  did  not  live  in 
liavfllage,  bat  three  miles  therefrom,  on  a  farm 
with  his  widowed  motiter.  He  was  her  only 
aU&  To  bis  watchful  care  and  protection,  his 
Ubv,  on  his  death-bed,  had  recommended  his 
Mttnr,  with  an  eunestness  that,  awed  for  ever 
tta  spirit  <^  the  noble  and  faiUiful-hearted  boy. 

Aa  he  grew  up,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  he 
Mangaraed  by  all,  both  old  and  young,  with 
Mttm  and  respect;  and  many  a  fond  mamma 
— BeaiiiJ  to  entrap  him  fbr  her  marri^eable 
iH|hl<r.  Bat  hia  affectionB  were  apparently 
Mmd  npmi  hia  mother,  who  loved  him  with  a 
iWk  tova,  indeed,  aa  wUl  be  hereafter  seen,  but 
i4A  a  devotion  bordering  apon  idolatry.  EVom 
■W  diMhirad,  I  waa  accustomed  to  associate 
■i»  ii  my  mind,  vrith  aunt  Mugaret  It  was 
ftn  tUs  cffcmnstuioe. 

Hot  ftur  tmta  tbe  time  of  tbe  loaning  of  the 
Mm  pdiaw,  I  perceived  mc^er  and  aunt  Mar- 
pwlMijIat  OB  ft  oenmnation  in  tower  and 


I  more  earnest  tones  than  ordinary.  Suspecting 
I  something  interesting  was  the  topic,  I  at  once 
bade  my  dolls  to  ''bash  citing,  and  sit  down, 
and  b^ave  themsdves."  Still  pretending  to 
"make  believe  keep  bouse,"  I  mischievously 
listened,  "arrectis  aoribus."  I  did  not  then  com- 
prehend what  I  heard,  but  the  words,  among 
which  the  name  of.  John  Tracy  was  frequently 
mentioned,  sunk  with  vreight  into  my  heart;  for 
they  followed  tbe  sad,  0!  how  sad,  smile  of  aunt 
Margaret,  that  lingers  fresh  in  my  memory, 
lliat  sad,  almost  ghastly,  beart-breudi^  smUe 
waa  sncoieeded  by  a  most  passionate  weeping. 
It  seemed  as  tboi^b  the  heaving  bosom  would 
burst  with  the  uncontrollable  bwvH  of  alternating 
motions.  The  chair  trembled  upon  which  she 
sat,  till  her  grief  rising  higher  and  stronger,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  floor  at  her  sister's  fleet,  and 
cried  aloud.  Then,  aa  if  suddenly  aroused,  she 
sprang  up,  shook  the  trembling  tttr-drops  from 
her  fingers  that  had  ooraed  htt  foee,  and  with  a 
mighty  effort  said: — 

"O,  sister,  do  not  despise  me,  that  I  have  shown 
before  you  this  weakness.  I  had  resolved  that 
Qod,  and  not  man,  night  and  not  day,  should 
witness  my  gri^  for  my  blighted  love.  0  forget 
that  thus  1  sorrow— that  you  have  ever  learned 
that  Ufo  is  to  me  a  burden,  and  that  I  long  for 
tiie  quiet  of  the  ^ve.  But  we  will  never  men- 
tion hi$  name  again;  Ify  dailviprajer  is  for  tbe 
absolution  of  the  ^n  of  ln«atliing  it  too  often, 
fiu-  I  woald  ftilfil  all  my  dotiee,  aa  beoamea  a 
woman  and  a  Christian." 

And  aunt  Margaret,  resuming  her  silk  patch- 
work, stitched  away  quietly,  her  countenance  as- 
suming its  accustomed  serenity.  Long  after- 
ward, I  talked  with  my  mother  about  it,  and 
from  her  learned  what  I  proceed  to  narrate. 

When  aunt  Marearet  was  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  she  attended  her  last  term  of  school,  and, 
as  it  happened,  John  Tracy,  who  was  wveral 
years  her  senior,  was  her  teaclier.  She  had  pre- 
viously bad  no  acquaintance  with  him,  their 
homes  bdng  in  opposite  portions  of  the  town- 
ship. To  use  the  words  an  old  sdnster,  more 
charitable  tiuo  moat  of  her  class,  "They  seemed 
made  fbr  eaoh  other."  "And  tbg^  would  have 
made  an  excellent  match,"  sud  my  good  mother. 

The  vrinter  passed,  and  to  the  surprise  of  tat- 
tlers and  sootbsayers,  there  waa  no  prospect  of 
a  wedding  in  futuro.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  despite  busy-bodies,  qniet,  orderly,  silent 
people  do  things  that  are  not  noised  about,  and 
have  thoughts  that  piling  gossips  never  dream 
of.  And^  it  was  with  John  and  Margaret.  It 
was  never  surmised,  that  on  tbe  few  occasions 
when  he  esotfted  ber  home  from  prayer-meeting 
or  from  school,  how  he  pressed '  her  little  hand 
gently  and  bvidgly,  and  whispered  low  words  of 
kive  in  her  ear.  men  more  than  on  her  had  he 
waited  on  others,  with  whom  it  waa  known  he 
laughed  more  kradly,  and  talked,  apparentiy, 
with  more  familiarity.  That  he  more  often  as- 
sisted Margaret  in  working  out  sums  in  her  arith- 
metic was  not  noticed  or  remarked  upon,  for  she 
openly  avowed  her  dislike  to  the  study,  and  it 
was  natural  she  should  require  asdstanoe.  The 
love-lit  glance  was  met  only  by  the  one  intended, 
ibr  Mm  was  aenaible  and  prudent,  and  that  tbe 
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trembling  band  tooebed  li^hUy  the  pele  one  of 
the  student,  might  be  attnbat&Ue  to  aoddrnt. 
The  winter  passed — the  school  drew  to  a  dose — 
and  though  John  Traoy  bad  whispered  to  Mar- 
garet wwds  of  lore,  had  nerer  breathed  to 
ISm  W  l«ve.  It  waft  vna^d,  and,  Hieiribre, 
bomed  the  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  heart 

It  ma  tiie  lut  da^  oi  suiool.  Amid  the  graat- 
tBt  noise  and  conftision,  tbesdiolars  were,  one  by 
one,  departinfl;,  when  Margaret  walM  to  the 
teacher^  dei£  to  return  a  dicdonaiy  whidi  die 
had  been  using.   He  said  to  her — 

**Take  it  home  with  you,  and  keep  it  till  I  call 
for  it.'*  As  she  vaa  qnitting  her  podtioa,  be 
said,  "Stay;  shall  I  Tiat  you»  one  week  from 
Sabbath  erening?"  . 

Margaret,  blushing,  Bi4d,  **Tes,  toTf'"  Tuy  low 
and  tremblingly. 

The  day  of  the  appointed  Sabbath  was  gloomy 
and  rainy.  But  long  before  the  shades  of  even- 
ing gatund,  MaigarM  had  a  Iwisk  flre*'buming 
in  the  Unnacle,"  before  whidi  she  sat  dreaming 
sweet  dreams,  till  darkness  eovered  the  earth. 
And  still  she  sat,  dreaming  oa  and  on,  her  ehin 
resting  on  the  palm  oi  her  litde  hand,  which  she 
remembered  he  had  pronounced  pretty  so  often. 
The  rain  pattved  against  the  windows,  the  wind 
moaned  faintlyi  and  the  Are  glowed  and  sjHkrkled, 
but  no  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  broke  the 
monotony.  Margaret  began  to  feel  lonely  and 
cheeriess.  She  had  a  world  of  love  pent  up  in 
her  heart  foi*  him,  if  he  would  only  oeme!  But 
abe  said  to  herself— 

"The  rain  has  prevented  his  ooming  so  fiur-^he 
will  come  next  Sunday." 

And  with  this  happy,  bopefol  oondnaon,  she 
allowed  her  fire  to  go  down,  covered  up  the  era- 
berg,  and  deserted  the  parlor.  Slowly  rolled 
away  the  Ibllowing  dx  days,  and  the  ni|;Dt  of  the 
Bsrenth  found  Margarrt  dreaming  again  by  the 
parlor  fire.   Imagine  her  tha«,  my  readers,  all 

Jrou  who  bare  waited,  even  not  in  rain,  for 
overs,  and  all,  indeed,  who  bare  ever  loved! 
Imagine  her  disappointment,  as  again  the  dock 
struck  the  hour  of  nine,  and  John  appeared  not. 
Again  her  kind  heart  began  to  make  excuses  for 
him.  PerhaiM  he  was  sick,  or  his  mother  not 
well;  something,  at  least,  had  detained  him, 
which  be  would  explain  when  he  should  come  the 
next  Sunday.  But,  ah!  he  nerer  came!  Poor 
Margaret  suffered  deeply;  but  she  bid  her  sor- 
rows with  her  consoming  love. 

A  year  dapsed,  nor  had  she  onoe  seen  him. 
Mar^ret  had  b^n  to  think  she  must  hare  mis- 
i^Mwatood  him.  Sbo  wuhed,  every  day,  that 
she  knew  bow  to  solve  the  my^ery.  So  she  gave 
to  my  father,  one  day,  Ibr  him  to  forwara  to 
John,  the  identical  dictionary,  among  the  leavw : 
of  which  was  a  small  note,  which  she  had  vai-  j 
tared  to  address  him.   No  one  but  herself  was  j 
acquainted  with  its  contents.    My  iWtber  coldly 
handed  bim  the  book.    Without  question,  or 
comment,  Jot^  oommenced  talking;  upon  politics 
with  his  "brother  Democrat."   Aunt  Margaret 
bad  ftiUy  expected  a  reply- to  that  note,  but  she 
never  received  one. 

''How  mysterious/*  thought  she.  "He  loves 
no  one  dse,  and  wbdly  excludes  himself  from 
Bodety.  I  mast  have  grievously  (riBE^aded  Um  ia 


same  manner;*'  and  then  die  woidd  recall  for  Oa 
hnndr^th  time  all  the  little  incidents  cdnnected 
with  their  aoquaintance,  but  without  bdng  wiser 
than  before.  That  year,  John  TraOT.  who  vraa 
a  candidate  for  the  LegisUtore,  lost  his  dection, 
and  aU  because  my  fiuhcr  a«d  three  ancles  ro- 
fliaed  to  TOta  tar  Um. 

Tears  rciled  away— and  anut  Maigaret  mar- 
ried— married  one  of  whom  I  never  knew  mneh, 
but  of  whom  mother  often  as  bwig  im- 

wwrthy  of  80  good  a  wife.  She  did  not  live  loi^ 
afterward.  She  bore  into  her  new  home  a  r«ncai- 
brance  of  Uiat  Uighted  love,  the  Uttemess  <tf 
which  time  or  change  could  not  assuage.  The 
canker-worm  preyed  upon  her  heart — the  roee- 
bloom  glowed  upon  her  cheek.  My  mothw  re- 
mained with  ber  inucfa  the  summer  that  she 
died:  for  she  was  her  fovorite  sister,  well-beloved, 
and  by  her  wdl  understood  and  appreciated. 

It  was  an  afteraoon  in  August  tiiat  she  died, 
such  a  one  as  we  all  have  seen  and  admired;  little 
reflecting  that  withitsgloriouB  brilliancy  Gidedout, 
too,  the  move  i^onsbeaatr  of  life  from  frail  hot 
lovdy  tenements  of  dnat  MixJiir  sat  1^  the  bed- 
dde,  watching  the  scared^  perceptible  breathug 
of  her  who  was  fast  "passing  away." 

Her  husband  had  gone  out  for  a  few  hows  on 
pressing  business.  Suddenly  a  heneman  rode  up 
and  dismounted  in  full  view  of  the  window  of  the 
dck-room.  Mother  immedlatdy  recoipiaed  Jobn. 
Tracy,  and,  quickly  glandng  at  her  sister's  foce, 
saw  by  the  instant  recognition  and  the  succeeding 
flush  that  bathed  the  brow  of  the  invalid,  bow 
den)  and  aUding  was  that  heart's  eu'ly  loan. 

uiquiring  fivMai^aret,  Mr.  John  Tracy  waaooa- 
dw^  to  mr  iDom.  With  noiadesa  and  measorod 
step  he  approadwd  the  oooch  the  dyii^.  He 
met  the  mfld  eyes,  beoomii^  ra^ant  as  U  wore 
with  the  new  glory  they  vrere  so  soon  to  bdiidd 
— and,  withont  speaking,  gated  into  than  sadly 
ud  solemnly.  Then  he  todc  gendy,  even  more 
^Uy  than  of  old,  the  thin  hand  that  was  whiten- 
ing lor  the  dai^some  grave,  that  should  vripa 
away  no  more  tears  from  her  now  paling  dia^, 
and  iHtfa  quivering  lip  he  exdaimei£ — 

"Margaret,  B(Ae  love  of  my  dreams  and  of  my 
life!  PafflCHi  me  for  this  intrusion  at  this  holy, 
tiiis  solemn  hour;  but  I  wished  to  see  your  face 
and  bear  your  voice  once  more  befive  the  dust 
should  oome  between  thee  and  me.  Tdl  me,  Mar- 
garet, do  you  love  me-Hlid  you  ever  love  me?" 

In  a  sweetly  plaintive,  dying  voice,  Margaret 
said: 

"I  loved  yoQ  as  Uw  heart  kms  bat  onoe  in  this 
world." 

"Then,  Margaret— O,  Bbu^iarst,  dull  not  onr 
lores  be  consummated  in  that  better  world, 
whither  the  steps  of  us  both  are  now  tending— 
yours  a  little  forther  on  the  jourti^— only  a  little 
—say,  Margaret,  will  yon  not  be  my  nMiit- 
bride?" 

"Yes.**  she  said,  smiling  sweetly  though  faint- 
ly, and  dosed  her  eyes  for  a  mMnent,  peiitapa 
dwelling  intently  on  the  great  and  Ueasea  truth 
that  she  had  been  loved. 

Then  he  proceeded  in  few  words  to  enlaJn  to 
her  his  i^parratly  inexcusable  conduct  His  mo- 
ther, a  few  years  after  her  widowhood,  received  an 
flffar  of  nuuriafa,  which  she  bad  smons  tho^|[t^ 
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b»  ftTond  tlw  atroo«Bt  £ainclmfttiaa  to  tba 
mtefa.  and  eotrwtod  ms  mother  nmr  to  rater- 
iDoAtf  thoa^  (rf  ft  Hoond  nnxriiqi*.  She 

icpSed: 

'■Uy  SOB.  «re  may  jmn  jaa  will  hnn^  bere  a 
joang  wife,  wboae  mannerB  and  oogtoms  will  be 
Dnlika  mj  own,  and  then  I  woold  ba  hipi«flr  in 
note  bonw  tbaa  hen." 

**lloUier,**tlw7oaiwmaiiretiirMd,  *'rfyaa  will 
■at  many  tUa  C^it  B.*  or  any  oth«r  man  who 
■aromt  yoorflna  Unit  I  pnmiaa  jm  tfnt  I 
wB  MKr  Wng  »  wife  into  your  hooM." 

She  totdc  lum  at  lua  wwd.  LhUe  imjportanoe 
fid  the  eon  attach  to  the  prpmiae  given  Tataa- 
tarily  and  wfthoat  premeditation;  so  StU«,  indeed, 
that  OB  beoonuM  aoqaaantod  with  MaWaret,  he 
had  no  tiKmsht  bat  of  wooing  her  for  oiB  wife. 
Aecordb^y  ne  unfolded  his  darling  plans  to  his 
■dUmt,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sonday  appointed 
fer  the  visit  to  his  lady-lore.  Being  unacqoi^tsd 
with  the  diaracter  oS  filamret,  and  having  «o 
bagNtffMd  sole  mistress  of  nei*  manoon,  and  of 
tte  heart  of  her  stm,  Mrs.  IVacy,  who  was  ad- 
nadng  to  the  vene  of  seoobd  chMheod,  had  a 
honor  of  any  interarenoe,  and  lesolred  that  none 
OHW  rastindsd  J<^  of 
has  to  her,  made  hmg  yens  httony  and 

iK&nd  him  gnil^  of  peritay  to  hm  ud  to  his 
Mafethvif  hekeptltaoCfeithMly.  Somaay 
vgDiDcats  she  pleaded,  devised  vnth  all  a  wo> 
mMB*B  B^enuity,  that  flndly  drew  firom  him 
a  promise  ^t  he  would  see  Maj^aret  no  more, 
and  wotdd  cherish  no  more  matrimmiial  speonla- 
tuBS  dnring  her  own  Iife*tHne. 

Ah,  &tal  promise!  Utterly  repented  too  late! 
John  Tracy's  mother,  an  old  decrqik  woman, 
Kred  Bianjr  a  ye*r  after  the  sorrowing  and  loving 
pri  bad  btin  down  vrith  her  tired  hewt  to  rest! 

By  aome  inez^eable  fetali^,  John  did  not  for 
■any  years  find  the  Kttle  note  smt  in  the  dio- 
tioBHy— aor  did  HargHrt  reooivB  the  long 
ad  taadir  kMv  written  by  him  on  that  rainy 
SifcbBtb— that  **appointad  (by, "  to  which  he  an- 
Mded  his  love,  tus  hopes  and  his  explanations, 
fnly  is  there  a  simit  that  "doth  float  anseen 
hat  not  nnfelt  o'er  Uind  mcRtality." 

Mm  Tracy  has  been  the  honored  reivesenta- 
tive  firom  his  town  for  the  last  sixteen  otmseca- 
live  years,  and  is  now  a  veneraUe  grey  haired 
hatbsior  irf  six^— is  a  man  of  extensiTC  reading 
-|ms  hot  litde  into  aooety,  loc^ng  ftnrwanl 
vnh  patienee  and  hope  to  tlwt  promised  nniffn 
lAh  the  km  flf  his  dreams  and  af  his  1^ 


DDormovs.— The  Uind  and  the  mute  have 
oftca  an  extrsCTdinary  power  oi  grasping  at  truths. 
Pnmdcnoe  aeons  to  compensate  fir  the  loss  of 
OBc  arase  by  the  intensi^ing  of  the  intellect  or 
fte  peroeptioti.  A  Uind  ooy  wlto  was  adted  to 
feAae  Eternity,  said  tt  was  the  life-time  of  the 
lUmf^ttr;  and  Sir  J.  Mackintoflh  once  asked  a 
4nf  and  dumb  paiol  in  Puis— "Doth  Ood  rea- 
■al"  He  replied:— "To  reason  is  to  hesitato,  to 
Mit,  to  in^oire;  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of 
UMdintdligeaee.  God  sees  all  things,  foresets 
dtttnChknowB  all  Ihingi;  thsnfive, Ood  does 


AN  AMERICAN  TRADITION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the 
early  history  of  New  Eoglaa^)  is  the  deliverance 
of  the  frontier  town  of  Hadler  from  an  attack  of 
a  barbarous  native  tribe.  The  Indian  war  ot 
King  Philip-^the  saddest  page  in  the  annals  o( 
the  oirffmies— bad  jost  commen<»d;  and  the  inhv 
faitonte  of  Badley,  alarmed  by  the  tiueatening 
aspect  of  tibe  times,  had,  w  the  first  <^  Septem- 
ber, 1675,  assembled  in  thdr  humbleplaee  ui  wor- 
ship to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  and  to 
humUe  themselves  before  Him  in  s  solemn  Cast. 
All  at  onoe  the  terriUe  war-whoq»  was  beard* 
and  the  church  surrounded  fay  a  blood-thirsty  band 
of  savages;  while  the  inlknt,  the  aged,  the  bedrid- 
den— all  who  had  bera  unable  to  attend  service, 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  At  that  period,  so  uncertain  were  the 
movements  of  the  Indians,  that  it  was  customary 
for  a  select  number  of  the  stoutest  and  bravest 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  frontier  towns  ta 
carry  their  we^Kms  vrith  them,  erai  to  the 
boose  of  praver;  and  now,  in  oonstemation  and 
confusioii,  tnese  armed  men  of  Hadley  sallied 
forth  to  defend  themselves  and  fluniUaa.  But, 
nnfortonatcAy,  the  attack  had  been  too  mdden 
and  well-plnned;  the  Indians  had  partly  gained 
possessMHi  oi  the  town  before  th^  sonounded 
the  church,  and  potted  on  every  ^t  of  vantaga- 
ground,  their  buUete  told  with  fatal  e£fect  upon 
uie  bevrildered  uid  disheartened  o^nista.  At 
this  crisis,  there  suddenly  appeared  among  them 
a  num.  tall  and  erect  of  stature,  calm  and  vene- 
rable in  aspect,  with  long  gray  hajr  ialling  on 
bis  shoulders.  Ballying  the  retreating  towns- 
men, he  issued  brief  and  distinct  (niters  in  a 
oommanding  voice,  and  with  cool  and  soldiery 
precision.  ?nie  powerful  influawe  which,  in  mo- 
menta <rf  peril  and  cUffieulto,  a  master  mind  aa- 
sumesover  his  less  gifted  fellows,  was  well  ez- 
em^ifled  on  Uke  occasion.  The  stranger's  com- 
mands were  implicitly  obeyed  b^  men  who,  un- 
til that  instant,  had  never  seen  him.  He  divided 
the  ot^nists  into  two  bodies,  placing  one  in  the 
most  advantageous  and  sheltered  position,  to  re- 
turn the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  hold  them  in 
cheqk,  while  the  other,  hy  a  drciiiitous  rooto,  bs 
led,  under  cover  of  the  sm(4e,  to  a  despwato 
diarge  on  the  Indian  rear. 

Ttie  red  men,  thus  surprised  in  tnm,  and  placed 
between  two  fires,  were  immediately  ddeated 
and  |Hit  to  flight,  leaving  many  of  their  painted 
waraors  dead  upon  itb%£eid;  and  the  town  of  Had- 
ley WM  thus  saved  fnm  ouiflagrMioD,  and  ito  in- 
habitants from  massaere.  Tm  first  mementa 
aftor  the  unexpected  victory  were  passed  in  anx- 
ious inqumee,  affectionate  meetings  and  heartfdt 
ooiupratulations;  then  followed  thanks  and; praise 
to  God,  and  tbm  tlie  deliverer  was  eagerly  sowht 
for.  Where  was  he?  All  had  seen  Aim  an 
stant  before,  bat  now  he  had  disiq^icand;  nor 
was  he  ever  seen  again.  One  or  'two  among  tho 
peopLe  could  hare  told  who  he  was,  but  they  pru- 
dently held  their  peace. 

Amid  the  dense  forests  and  mighty  rivers  of 
America,  the  stem  j^efy  of  the  Puritans  had  ao- 
quired  an  imaginative  cast,  almost  unknown  to 
tne  mother  oonntiy;  and  thus, -unable  to  account 
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for  the  sqddeo  advwit  and  dit^peMinee  of  the 
delirering  stranger,  the  people  <«  Hadley  beUeTcd 
that  he  was  ao  angel  sent  from  Qod,  in  anfnrer 
to  their  pnyer,  to  rescue  them  from  the  heathen 
enemy.  With  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  war 
of  1675,  that  bell^has  been  handed  down  to  our 
own  day;  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
banks  of  the  pleasant  Kennebec,  that  a  fair  de- 
scendant of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Chnroh  re- 
lated to  the  writer  tiie  forcing  legend  as  an  in- 
dispatftble  instance  of  a  snpcraataral  dispense 
tion  of  Providence. 

The  stoiy,  however,  is  a  historical  Act,  ud 
latterly  has  embellished  more  ^an  one  jpopalar 
fiction.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  allowed  litUe  to 
escape  him,  alludes  to  it  in"PeTeril  of  the  Peak;*' 
Cooper  has  made  use  of  it  in  "The  Borderers;" 
and  <*01iver  Newman, "  the  last  poem  of  SoatJie^, 
is  partly  fotmded  on  the  erentftil  history  of  Wil- 
liam Gone,  the  deliTering  angd  of  the  inhal^tants 
of  Badley. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  BOTANY. 

BT  HABLAND  COULTABL 

TiEaMBLi  Chbustbt,  OB  TBB  Natubb  ijn> 

SOVBOBS  OF  THB  FoOD  ASSDIILATBD  ^  pLAKTS-— 

The  DutritiTe  organs  of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
root,  stem  and  leaves,  have  been  idready  consider- 
ed anatomically,  and  in  reference  to  the  functions 
iHuch  they  exerdse.  The  inTesttgation  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  Uiose  substances  assimilated 
by  the  nutritire  organs  is  necessary  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  tbeir  philological  actiim  and  will; 
therdbre,  jtij  approi^tdy  dose  this  part  <tf  oar 
subject 

Tbe  earth  and  the  atmosphere  are  the  two 
grand  sources  from  whence  plants  draw  those 
snbstanoes  trhiAli  emtribate  to  Ibcir  growth  or 
the  extension  of  their  parts.  These  sabstaiKeB 
can  only  be  asoertuned  when  the  chemical  oom- 
positiloii  of  the  plants  has  been  detcrnuned.  Let 
us  take,  not  the  costly  exotic  from  the  oonsarra- 
tory,  but  any  common  wild  flower  and  weed,  for 
all  wild  flowers  and  weeds  are  interesting  when 
examined  scientifically.  Here  we  have  a  beautl- 
ftd  pile  of  matter  wbidk  the  living  principle  in 
the  jdant  has  attracted  from  the  earth  and  atmos- 
I^ere.  How  does  nature  form  this  green  leaf  and 
this  beaotifhl  flower?  We  see  her  in  Spring  ever 
operating  with  untiring  industry  in  wearing  the 
earth,  the  air  and  water  into  every  variety  of 
v^etable  fiibric.  The  whole  earth  is  in  ^t  but 
one  vast  chemical  laboratory  or  workdiop,  and 
crvery  living  {dant  Is  but  a  common  oentre  ^  at- 
traetkm,  aToand  which  matter  gathtts  and  ftsh- : 
ions  into  tarnm  of  lovdlness  and  infinite  perfeo-  \ 
tion. 

Tb«  ohemiBtry  of  plants  has  been  cueAiUy  ex- : 
Itmined  by  Liel^g,  Mulder,  and  J<rfmaon,  aiul  we ; 
are  about  to  place  before  our  i^eadeis  the  reaalts  ] 
■of  the  labors  of  these  phtlosoiriiers. 

The  solid  parts  of  plants,  chemically  consider- ' 
ed,  consista  qf  organic  and  inorganic  matter:  tlM ; 
former  may  be  burnt  away,  and  is  derived  from 
Uie  atmosiHtere;  the  latter  is  incombnstible,  and 
is  derived  from  the  soil. 

The  aepantton  of  dkese  twa  kinds  of  mftttar 


mmj  be  easfly  affiMted  fay  the  Allowing  simple 
:en«iimcot: 

Bum  a  piece  of  wood  or  stzaw;  the  part  that 
boms  away  is  organic  matter,  which  is  thus  re* 
stOTcd  to  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  was 
takm;  the  inoombustibla  ash  wluoh  remains  is 
inoi^nic  matter,  which  the  plant  derived  bom 
Uie  soil  in  which  it  grew. 

The  oTganio  part  of  plants  is  oomposed  of  6m 
Bubatanoes;  eanwo  or  charcoal,  mora  than  ose 
half,  oxygan  one-third,  hydrogen  <m9-tiraatietbt 
;  and  nitrogen  one-filUetli. 

The  inwganic  part  of  plants  or  the  ash  winch 
remains  after  theu-  combustion,  chemical  analysis 
shows  to  consist  of  no  less  than  deven  different 
substances,  viz-:  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  alumi- 
na, sulphiv,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
iohlmne.  The  following  simple  experiments, 
[  which  may  be  easily  permmed  with  httle  or  oo 
expense,  will  render  our  leadwa  flmiliar  witii 
these  substances.  • 

JSfpertmcTa  1.— To  obtain  oxygen  gas.  Put  a 
small  portion  of  chlorate  of  potaai  (a  salt  which 
can  be  rea^Ulr  obtained  in  any  drug  store)  mto  a 
test  tubO)  and  hold  it  over  *  spirit-lamp.  The 
salt  will  aoon  diwolve,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be 
evolved,  which  niay  he  readily  tested  1^  iatro* 
ducing  a  paper  or  match  with  a  spuk  of  fire  at 
its  eztremi^,  when  the  paper  or  match  will  im- 
mediate burst  into  a  flame.  Four  or  fiva 
grains  of  the  ehlnato  are  sufficient  for  the  expe- 
riments. 

Exp't.2.  To  procure,  hydrogen  gas.  Pot  a 
few  nails  or  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  wine-glass,  pour 
on  them  dilated  enlplmrio  aad  (oil  of  vitnol), 
cover  the  glass  wiUi  a  plate,  when  a  oonsiderablB 
amount  of  efiervesoence  will  take  place,  resoltiDg 
from  the  evolution  of  the  gas.  After  avriule,  re* 
move  the  _date  and  »pidy  a  Ugfat  A  alight  ex- 
ploami  will  be  heard,  oceanmed  by  the  firing  of 
Uie  hydrogai. 

£xp't.  3.  To«btain  carbniic  add .  gas.  Put 
a  few  pieces  of  chalk  in  a  wine-glass,  pour  aair 
pluiric  acid  im  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  |date  as 
before.  Bemove  the  plate,  «nd  apply  a  Ih^t, 
wliich  will  be  immediatdy  extingnished.  Tiaa 
gas  exUngnishes  flame. 

Hsp'L  4.  To  obtain  nitrogen  gas.  Fire  a  bit 
of  phosph(Hraa  floating  on  wood  in  water,  and 
cover  it  immediately  with  a  glass  jar.  The  pboa* 
pborus  unites  with  the  oxygen  o(  the  air  in  the 
glass  jar,  fivming  copious  white  fumes  of  phos- 
phoric inAii  a  VM^iiun  is  finmed  in  the  glass  jar 

the  consumption  of  the  oxygm,  and  the  water 
rises  in  the  jar  in  consequence  of  the  extani^ 
pressure  of  uie  atmoqihue.  -After  a  time,  ihe 
white  ftimes  of  phosphoric  aoid,  are  absorbed  hy 
the  water,  and  what  remains  is  nitrogen. 

We  need  not  say  anytliing  about  such  sab- 
Stances  as  pcrtash,  soda,  ^and  lime.  Slica,  or 
sand,  is  found  nearly  pure  in  qnartz  and  flint. 
Alumina,  or  clay,  is  a  well-known  and  abundant 
earth.  Oxide  of  iron,  or  the  rust  of  iron,  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  the  iron  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Black  oxide  of  manganese, 
plw^faoras,  and  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained at  any  dn^store.  * 

From  the  am^  quantity  of -ash  left  faf  pUnts* 
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lAcn  InnMdt  U  Mknrs  thtt  tiinr  dBrire  the  mft- 
toikls     tiiair  gnnrth  mainlj  from  the  atmos- 

The  euboiit  or  charcoal,  in  plants  which  com- 
iiOMS,  u  we  have  alraM^  stated,  more  than  one- 
ulf  of  their  eatire  hulk,  is  nearly  all  derired 
fitm  the  atmo^here,  or  from  the  decomposing 
ngetaUe  matter  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  shown, 
in  a  prerious  article,  how  plants  take  in  that 
arlxnic  add  which  we  expel  from  the  longs  as  a 
poisni  into  the  atnuwphere,  from  that  atmos- 
sbare,  hy  means  of  the  minute  pores  on  their 
mm  and  voonj^  tw<gs,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  aolar  lignt,  thu  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed 
is  lim  times  of  the  leaves,  and  the  carbon  fixed 
Iff  the  jflant  becomes  chlorofiihl,  that  substance 
wUch  gires  to  Teeetation  its  hr^ht  green  hue, 
dilDrafohl  being  always  fitmied  in  the  superficial 
eelk  o£  {daots  exptned  directly  to  the  light, 
rtilat  at  the  same  time  the  oxygen  is  set  free 
iito  the  itroospfaere. 

That  carbon,  or  charcoal,  constitutes  the  prin- 
dftS  part  of  the  fabric  of  all  plants,  is  evident 
fiom  the  followiDg  experiment.  If  a  green  leaf, 
or  a  niece  of  wood,  be  charred  (whidi  may  be 
done  by  heating  it  in  a  close  vessel  so  as  to  fi«e 
it  frtuD  contact  with  the  air)  all  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  plant  will  be  driven  on,  and  what 
remuns  will  oe  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the: 
pUnt,  together  with  a  small  per  centage  of  inor- ; 
pmc  matter.  Ihe  laf,  or  spedmen  of  wood, 
riidi  has  been  thus  carbonized  will  be  fimnd  to 
piiuve  its  form  and  bulk  miiiyared,  even  to 
Out  itf  the  most  ddicate  cdls  and  vessels,  but 
viQ  be  considerably  lighter.  A  inece  of  com- 
HDD  charcoal  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  wood 
vbicb  has  been  thus  treated,  and  evinces  that 
ch&rroal  is  the  principal  constituent  in  the  mate- 
liftl  oat  of  whi(^  a  plant  is  constructed. 
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HDMAN  PASSIOMsInD  PBOPENSITIES. 

The  bob  of  all  fbe  misery  and  dq[imdatini. 
vUeb  are  the  bane  of  life,  omne  from  ^tiding  to 
Ae  mares  or  the  assaolts  of  af^wtita  and  pas- 
MB.  Why,  then,  were  these  appetites  and  ms- 
tiona  bestowed  upon  us  to  be  oar  tempters?  Fr^ 
(■dy  hr  ttas  very  purpose,  that  m  may  dioose 
^ttireeii  the  impiUses  &t  these  and'lAe  fictates  of 
nana  and  conacienoe;  that  we  might  be  not  ir- 
rUanal  ereatores,  but  free  men;  and  titet  we 
"■■sht,  by  choonng  aright,  beoome  virtooas. 
nmametttes  and  paaaions  are  the  sharp  instru- 
■orts  wUdi  Qod  has  given  as,  by  winch  the 
Jtvri  of  tnmnuent  mofal  pari^  is  to  be 
oat  Let  u  dolyeaoaaate  tiiem,  and 
»t]aQaBt«vtrthem;  iir  without  tiwra  the  pare 
■dpeifeBtd>amood<^>exodlcaoeoonld  not  ap> 
pw.  They  are  aa  essential  to  human  vh-tue  as 
^U^ber  eodvwments  tbemsdves.  Withoot 
^.man  eoirid  never  become  great  or  good. 
iW  permitted  oxeess  of  iqipetite  and  passitm  is, 
■md,  d^radaition  and  ruin.  But  their  re- 
'raat,  eoremmentf  normal  nse,  is  virtue,  the 
Jttyla^rfor  moanting  int. into  high  Heaven. 
^  propcDsities  are,  indeed,  toered  instruments. 
Wi  KB  lo  chaok  tad  £sei|^  tbea.  aad  in 


dtrfng  this  ire  grow  string  and  sinritaal.  Bmne 
grew  migb^  by  tul  and  stru^le.  America 
owes  to  the  rock  and  the  vrild^ness.  to  Ueak 
winter  and  the  savage,  her  strength  and  pros* 
perit^.  So,  also,  the  hnman  soul  owes  what  is 
great  and  glorious  in  rt  to  the  fierce  desires  it 
has,  and  which,  with  higher  principles  and  the 
grace  of  Qod,  it  resists;  to  the  hard  fighting  it 
has  done  on  an  unseen  battle-field,  where  arms 
clash  without  noise  or  echo.  It  is  to  him  that 
overcometh  that  it  is  given  to  sit  down  nj/tm  a 
throne.  ''No  cross,  no  orown,"  is  a  maxim  wi* 
versally  applicable  and  eternally  true. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  POBTRAITS. 
All  who  read  the  English  tmgue  vrill  say  that, 
after  the  Bible,  no  book  shows  soeb  deep  and 
wide  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  Siak^Kare. 
What,  then,  is  ShakspMre's  epitome  of  man- 
kind? Li  his  mag^  microcosm,  he  g^ves  sad 
iscturesitf  amlsttoa,  lust  and  peijury.  We  have,' 
never  seen  worse  men,  we  have  never  heard  of 
bloodier  crimes,  than  he  describes.  But  is  this 
all?  Oh!  it  is  not  the  half.  Bow  shall  we  thank 
him  enough,  whose  eye  God  made  keen  to  piove 
the  human  l^east,  for  those  living  and  everlasting 
portraits  of  unblenchiog  courage,  unaeducible 
purity,  unyielding  truth,  before  whidi  the  villain^ 
faces  thai  nave  also  sat  to  his  pmcil  for  ever  flee 
awav?  Human  nature!  child  of  God!  own  thy 
weakness,  and  weep  for  tby  many  falls  since  tlie 
first  temptation;  but,  in  the  name  of  thy  Maker, 
take  thy  trophies  and  wear  thy  crown,  made  and 
woven  of  spotless  innocence,  brave  finiitade,  aU- 
endoring  love— take  and  wear  tiwm  lowly  before 
Him  who  has  made  thee  thus  capable! 

GOODNESS  NOT  THE  GBOWTH  OF  A  DAT. 

The  mushroom  may  riioot  up,  and  be  perfect 
in  a  night.  The  green  grass  may  rise  and  fall 
twipe  in  a  season  bmeath  the  summer  sun.  "Bat 
the  strong  and  beanUftil  dianumd  must  mature  in 
its  secret  caverns,  while  the  gmeratiQns  of  the  (b< 
rest,  alike  with  thoeeof  flesh  and  Uood,  pass  away. 
The  star  that  glitters  like  Qod's  signet,  spaiklmg 
too  brilliant  in  the  clear  evening  for  the  eye  to 
fix  itsdiape,  sinang  not  into  instantaneous  being, 
bat,  as  astronomy  would  now  teach,  began  to 
form,  innumerable  ages  by-gone,  in  dim  and 
dark  mist;  revolving  and  condensing  and  gather- 
ing pals  light,  ra^  after  ray,  as  century  after 
century*  rolled  along,  till  what  fell,  perhaps,  <hi 
the  e|ve  of  Adam,  as  a  pearly  cloud  in  the  pn>< 
fbund  remote  heavens,  shoots  a  fiery  radiance 
now  over  land  and  sea.  Even  so  dimly  and 
darkly  forms  human  virtoeor  goodness,  revolving 
amid  nnshaped  eUmentfl  in  the  spiritual  firma- 
ment, concnnang— if  a  mual  trathfulncss  to 
Ood  be  the  prevailing  law— ever  into-  more  oon-  ' 
nstent  and  substantial  brightness,  and  pre- 
paring, Inr  the  graee  of  God,  and  under  the  influ- 
ences of  His  Gospd,  to-  shine  as  those  stars  now* 
shine  for  ever  in  the  heavens,  when  their  flamca 
may  be  extinguished  in  endless  night. 

The  ability  to  love  what  is  love-worthy,  and 
thus  to  love  the  Lord  as  the  most  love-worthy,  is 
the  h^hest  i^vilege  of  a  rational  creature. 
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NO  WORE  THE  HABDEST  WORK. 


Hoi  ye  vho  ftt  tli«  anvil  toQ, 

And  strike  the  eonnding  blow^ 
Where  from  the  buroiag  iron*!  br«ut 

The  aparks  flj  to  and  fro. 
While  anvwering  to  the  hammer*!  ting, 

And  fire's  intaoMr  glow — 
OhI  while  ye  feet  tis  hard  to  toil 

And  eweat  the  long  day  throu|^, 
Remember  it  is  bardwr  still 

To  hare  no  work  to  do. 

Hoi  ye  who  till  the  stQbbom  soil. 

Whose  hard  hands  guide  the  jdoagh; 
Who  bend  beneath  the  Bummer  aon 

With  burning  cheek  and  brow — 
Te  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth 

From  olden  time  til!  nowi 
But  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  labor  lone  hoars  through, 
Remember  it  is  barder  still 

To  Imt*  no  work  to  do> 

Hoi  ye  who  ploB^  the  sea's  blue  field, 

Who  ride  tlM  restless  wsts — 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel's  keel 

There  lies  a  yawning  grwre, 
Aroand  whose  bark  the  wintry. winds 

Like  fiends  of  f\iry  rave — 
OhI  while  ye  feel  tis  bard  to  toil 

And  labor  long  hours  throogh, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho!  all  who  lahor,  all  wfao  strive, 

Te  wield  a  lofty  powert 
Do  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength. 

Fill  every  golden  honrt 
The  ^oriovs  privilege  to  do 

Is  man's  most  noUe  dower. 
OhI  to  yoni  birthright  and  yoorselves, 

To  your  own  souls  be  tniel 
A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  work  to  do. 


LINES. 

On  the  oonpletloa  ot  tbs  Hnawaaat  at  Ooaoord,  ereetsd 
to  eoiBiasBWiaw  Uio  liattle  of  Xiszisgtoa. 

BT  RALPH  W.  EXERSOir. 

By  the  nide  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
"nieir  flag  to  April's  breeze  nnfiiTled, 

Here  once  tbe  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  roand  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  to  silence  slept;  ' 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleepst 
And  Time  the  mined  bridge  haa  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  ban^  by  this  stft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone. 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  oar  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  hemes  dare 

To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  i^ently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Oiee. 


SELF-OULTURB. 

There  are  few  things  more  sad  or  diannirag^nc 
to  those  who  have  devoted  tbemsdves  to  the  work 
of  self-improrement,  than  tiie  slow  progress 
usually  made  by  them,  in  the  attainment  of  tboee 
virtues  and  ezoeUenoes  of  character  whkh  form 
the  imposed  olgectB  of  their  pnnnit  An  ar- 
dent dean  met  acif-improvanent,  nmy  have 
been  Imiff  cherished,  or  suddenly  awikeuM;  and 
this,  at  length,  by  some  conjunction  of  circom* 
stances,  is  resolved  apon  as  the  great  business  of 
life.  A  new  Ufe  is  begun,  Which  by  its  very  na- 
ture should  be  a  life  of  progress.  Bat  Mter  a 
few  years,  the  person  who  bad  resolved  and  re- 
resolved  on  makine  progress  and  attaining  faisb- 
er  excellences  of  character,  finds,  perhaps,  tnat 
he  has  made  hardly  any  advance.  He  finds  that 
the  same  failings  and  short-comings  beset  him 
which  were  sources  of  grief  and  regret  years  ago. 
He  finds  that  he  is  still  occasionally  betrayed 
into  harsh  judgments  and  harsh  langtw^ 
towards  others,  and  that  he  is  still  too  ready  to 
take  up  an  evil  repwt  aciUnst  his  neiKboor* 
How  muy,  from  tluse  a-  rimQar  expenenees, 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  to  tiiemsdves,  and  to 
lament,  that  th^  are  W  little  it  any  better 
than  th^  were  mmths  or  years  afo. 

Why  should  this  be  so  common  an  expwienoe? 
Where  lies  the  diflScolty?  There  are  probably 
several  reasons  or  sources  of  difficul^;  bat  then 
is  one  of  gr4*t  magnitude  which  deserves  par- 
U<»ljMr  attention.  It  consists,  not  in  any  general 
unfaithfulness  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  bat 
in  unfaithfulness  in  tome  one  favorite  habit  or  in- 
dulgence. If  some  particular  wrong  habit,  or  pas- 
sion, or  object  of  interest,  which  conscience  con- 
demns, is  allowed  always  to  prevail  in  the  contest 
4tf  good  with  evil,  then  the  powersofgood,  of  which 
conscience  is  the  leader,  giadually  lose  thor 
aontenesB  of  pooqition,  and  their  power  ef  >»- 
sistanee.  A  slow  paralysis  oomea  over  tike  bat- 
tar  part  of  oar  nature.  Ooroenacfauanew  af  oae 
secret  wmog-doing  brings  with  it  a  snue  <^ 
degradation  and  ouaoonngement.  Our  oonfliot 
vitt  erril  in  other  pointa  is  not  so  hearty,  b«- 
canse  of  this  oonsojonsness  (tf  om«  Ipriung  atril 
whidi  is  indulged  in  snite  of  ^  inward  noMU- 
strancee.  And  it  may  be8tated,aa  a  general  ra- 
snlfc  of  the  long  Qontinaanoe  ot  this  ooaditioQ, 
that  the  charaoter  deteiiorateB,  and  tiie  penoa 
bee<»Ma  vooe  and  wone,  whethsr  oaosdona  itt 
it  or  not 

The  danger  of  Indulgenoe  in  but  one  haUt  or 
gratifloation,  ftvbfdden  by  conscience,  cannot  be 
over^timated.  If  eril  gains  tbe  victory  in  onoe 
point,  it  will  eventually  in  more.  Tbe  person 
who  permits  this  triumph  of  evil  in  one  thine, 
will  not  fight  against  it,  or  strive  after  good,  wiot 
mndi  heart  and  courage  in  other  things.  The 
ecnfliet  with  evil,  with  aimteTer  OQuaeience  con- 
demns, is  not  haar^  and  in  eameat  ia  such  an 
individad;  and  <iie  amtaemntuvS  this  yidding 
to  the  enemy,  enervates  and  lessens  powers 
of  resistance  yet  lulber.  Hm  first  thfaig,  tbes«. 
fore,  whioh  a  person  sboidd  do,  ainwig  at  sdf- 
improvement,  is  to  eonoentrate  all  his  moral  fi>Tce8 
atthitoMpdnt,  aadgainthaTiotBiyinthatTMy 
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'pnrticriv  ia  wfakb  be  ii  onuwrns  ot  nnemX 
wdkiMss.  Let  tlw  p«r80Q  aimiDg  at  monJ  ftd- 
TmcoMOt,  but  oOnsciooa  ftf  littlo  progress, 
search  out  wh«nan  the  power  of  the  eaemy  mwt 
freqaenUy  and  easily  pTerailii  against  hmi,  and 
tbcD,  coDOODtrating  all  his  j^vers  at  this  point, 
devote  himself  to  a  detennmed  rea^anoe  nntil 
eoDqncst  and  rktoiy  are  seoored.  Then  will  the 
moral  being  be  invigmted  with  new 
itongdit  tad  tiH  nhoto  eharaetn  be  ina|Hred 
with  ooonge  and  hope.  Conqaest  orer  aome  one 
Imrib  im^genoe  will  make  the  Tictory  easier 
■id  Bwa  oertain  in  all  ftatm  gtonggles  betweat 
the  fvwtn  of  good,  uid  the  seductions  4^  evil. 

east  off  Um  power  of  oar  ftvoiite  indtd- 
gnoM  is,  tberafore,  the  first  and  greatest  thing 
11  be  dODe,  if  we  voold  make  the  iR-ogress  we 
Mre  in  sidf-imimTement  and  moral  adTance- 
mmt  EreiTdung  must  be  given  up  which  in- 
taftree  with  tliis.  All  our  strength  will  need 
■tnoeotratiott  in  order  to  secnre  snccess.  But 
fim^b  the  conflict  may  be  severe,  the  joy  of 
eoosomu  Tictory  is  snflSdent  to  orerbalanoe  it 
aD.  A  fieelinff  of  nobility— a  grateful  self-appro- 
balinH-isdiflnsed  throughout  the  wbolemorafbe- 
Inc.  To  contend  &ithfolly  against  any  favorite 
Bonl^pee  in  wroi^^c^,  and  to  gam  the  Tic- 
tey,  n  Mt  by  enry  one  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Me,  moat  ftdnuraUe  works  on  earth.  Who- 
emr  m  oontands,  and  erentaally  ororanMS,  has  a 
■ost  gratdbl  and  pleasing  oonsdonsness  of 
■wnl  powo  and  heroiam.  And  tUa  is  Uie  first 
tlmg  to  be  done  by  those  who  desire  advance- 
MSDt  in  moral  esoellence.  They  must  be  patient 
■id  pensfeio.  If  they  should  &U  before  the 
flB«ny,  ttey  mast  rise  ag»itf  and  renew  the  con- 


HEART-TRIFLERS. 

niere  an  few  individoaW  in  flie  world,  or  at 
MMt  few  in  ctrilittd  soeuty,  who  hare  not  two 
fouH  of  exiatowa,  10  to  spMk— one  an  inner  and 
the  other  an  oatei^-one  connected  with  the  com- 
wree,tbe  businesBandtheambitioa  t^theworid— 
Aeother  with  its  social  life,  its  domestic  r^ations, 
^panaiis,  it8  emotions,  and  guitle  snscepti- 
MmiM.  Many  persona  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mn^htlefls  multitude  at  large,  are  among  the 
W8t  fiMtenate  and  most  eirtied  mankind,  Me 
■mrtbtiesa  entitled  to  pity  aud  sympathy  n&er 
BU  to  turw,  becavse  ttaey  are  unfortonata  in  the 
mrs  of  the  heart,  or  in  other  words,  are  nn- 
k^iiy  U  home.  Who  oan  ooBodTO  of  .a  mm 
vntched  atate  of  edatfloce  than  that  of  the  de- 
sored  and  betmyed  of  either  mx,  who  having 
Mabed  aU  their  affectiooa  upon  aome  particular 
wiject,  and  united  their  destinies  with  that  ob- 
ject, under  a  bc^ef  of  sympathy,  redprociW  and 
■ntnal  regard,  find  too  late  that  tbt^  han  been 
vsohippiiig  a  Use  idol,  that  aome  mercenary 
w  other  selflah  motiTe  was  the  real  inducement, 
M  that  sadness,  neglect  and  disi4>poiQtment 
auut  be  their  lot  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  We 
an  imagine  nothing  more  criminal  than  perfidy, 
hlnrtiood  ud  treachery  Wder  these  circum- 
l^pcia-  Ufo  ia  thus  robbed  <^  its  most  ex- 
Voite  hopeo  the  dispoation  ia  embittsred,  the 
■ad  tonit  i^oa  itself  in  tbe  yery  agooy  of 


despair,  and  disease  and  premature  death  are 

oftm  tiie  consequences.  The  victim,  too,  is 
compelled  in  moat  cases  to  auffer  in  silence.  A 
soise  o[  pride  presents  com|daint,  while  a  sense 
of  mortifioatioa  gnaws  at  and  eats  out  the  very 
elements  of  being.  Alas!  for  all  who  are  thus  un- 
fortunate, who  have  given  away  the  freahness  of 
their  gashing  afiiections,  and  who  have  reenved 
in 'rrtum  nothing  bat  hollowMSS,  indUbmofr— 
periiaiis  oontempt  Tbe  wreteh  who  woudd  thai 
delibmt^  deceive  and  destroy,  merits  a  fearAil 
retribution.  Tbe  misery  that  he  w  she  has 
meted  out  to  others,  will  sooner  or  later  be  visited 
back  again.  And  this  language  is  apfdicable  to 
both  aezeat  for  both  at  times  are  at  &idt.  Who 
cannot  point  out  instances — Instances  in  which 
the  best  feelioga  of  the  heart  have  been  trifled 
with,  and  in  which  unwavering  affection — affeo^ 
tion  that  amounts  to  flkonomania — affection  that 
is  btind  to  error  and  even  to  crime—is  paid  back 
even  with  indi&renoe  and  soom?  What  earthly 
honor,  what  successful  fortunes,  can  compensate 
Sat  a  diaa^ninteiait  like  tbia?  How  gml^  ia 
the  mocker  of  tbe  heart  under  these 
stsnoes!  With  what  i^y  must  tim  Haaorm 
be  at  ilnt  realised  by  the  deoeivedl  But  there  fa 
another  spedes  of  triflera— male  as  well  as  fe- 
male, who  are  often  the  causes  Qf  infinite  anxiety. 
We  allude  to  the  heartless,  tbe  conceited  and  the 
oAi,  who,  with  no  foding  of  susceptibility  them- 
sdns,  d^ght  in  sporting  with  the  affections 
anv  wrecking  the  hapiHiieas  of  others.  How 
much  misay  has  been  caused  hy  these  triflers! 
We  oould  point  out  more  than'one  touduog  case. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  many  a  heart  has  been 
broken,  many  a  gentle  spirit  has  been  omahed, 
many  a  life  has  been  embittered  by  thia  cruel 
ptdiey.  Tbe  cold  and  tbe  worldly  may  Iwigh  at 
all  such  dootrinea,  while  the  aelfidi  and  the  hard- 
hearted magr  deem  it  impossible  for  soeb  sasoep- 
tiUli^  to  exist  in  human  natve.  Bat  ttKwe 
who  have  studied  the  inner  man  as  wdl  as  the 
outer,  who  have  penetrated  the  barrier  of  world- 
liness  which  conceals  the  workings  of  tbe  hnmsn 
Iveaat,  who  have  in  some  tfaoo^itfal  hour  w<m 
the  confidence,  and  thus  revived  the  recollections 
ot  tbe  susceptible  and  the  deceived,  vrill  be  aUe 
to  tell  another  story.  There  is  no  lot  more  bit- 
ter than  that  of  broken  b(^es,  misplaced  afi«G- 
tions,  or  violated  aensilHlitiea.  Many  a  poor 
wrett^  has  been  driven  to  despair  through  such 
anhappy  infloences.  And  thus,  when  we  read 
the  debuls  of  some  frightful  aiidde  committed  in 
an  hour  .of  excitement  and  madness,  we  cannot 
bat  cnnmiserate  the  anbaniineas  of  the  deluded 
and  infttoated,  wfaila  we  d^hne  the  ladmesa  and 
theorime,  He  ia  indeed  foitanate,  who  has  never 
eqierienced  these  maneats  of  desponden<^  and 
fpooait  who  has  never  taken  to  bis  heart  some 
cheridked  idol,  and  found,  alas!  that  he  was  em- 
farsdng  a  phantom.  Reason  has  but  little  infln- 
eoce  under  such  circumstances.  Tbe  excitemeats 
of  tbe  world  are  ottm  powerless.  The  one  wild 
thought  vrill  return,  ana  inumnation  will  bedeck 
the  false  one  wiUi  a  thousand  charms  that  were 
never  possessed.  Sympathy,  harmony  and  re- 
ciprod^  are  the  essentials  of  worldly  happiness 
between  two  beings  who  ire  united  together  in 
tbe  boida  of  matnmwiy,  and  witiurat  these,  the 
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condition  is  to  be  avoided  ntbcr  than  to'  be  en- 
vied. And  when,  too,  hopes  are  held  out— hopes 
of  a  mntnal  r^atd,  only  to  be  mocked  at  and  ai»> 
aipated  by  some  sudden  whim  or  heartless  ca- 
price, the  e^ts  are  often  painftil  for  life.  Dis- 
trast  is  Ht  finr  mankind  at  large,  and  Um  baffled 
dream  of  »ffiMtioa,m  dream  uiat  was  dispelled 
just  as  the  dsTOted  me  fkneied  that  it  was  about 
to  be  redizadt  lingers  with  its  mooawies  of  Int* 
temesfl  and  anguish,  until  youth  has  departed, 
aad  life  itself  has  beccune  pointless  and  aimless. 
Yet  woe  unto  those  who  coolly  and  deliberately 
trifle  with  the  feeliags  and  trample  upon  the 
hearts  of  others.  The  Tery  cap  of  anguisn  which 
they  present  with  so  fascinating  a  hand,  may  in 
torn  be  placed  to  their  own  lips! — Pa.  Inquirer. 


OPERATIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Aocoiding  to  what  appears  to  be  a  reliable 
statement,  we  are  to  have  Mario  and  Qrisi  with 
08  in  the  Fall,  ma  professional  Tisit.  They  have 
mtered,  it  is  sieged,  into  an  mgagnnent  with 
Mr.  HackettttooBg  in  certain  dties  of  the  United: 
States,  for  two  thousand  Ato  fanndred  dcdian  each 
per  nig^t  We  do  not  fer  one  moment  believe 
that  any  man  of  buainesSi  sense  and  experience . 
would  oontraot  with  the  artistes  named,  or  any 
others,  to  pay  the  exorbitanC  price  said  to  tie 
agreed  upon.  The  speculation  would  ineritably 
be  a  ruinously  losing  one  for  the  manager  on  the 
tarns  announced;  and  we  therefore  regard  that 
part  of  the  matter  as  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  smart  tricks  which  are  resorted  to,  now-a- 
days,  to  get  up  in  advance  that  kind  of  popular 
exdtement  and  curiosi^  out  of  which  Barnum 
conlrired,  with  the  aid  u  Jenny  Lind's  great  fame 
and  aoperiatiTe  powns,  to  nett  two  or  thr^e  hun- 
dred tiunsand  dinars  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few 
months.  Beside  theJhot  that  Or&i  and  Ifario 
ctxnbined  cannoi  oonstitDte  sueh  an  attaaotion  as 
the  fair  young  Swede,  with  her  fresh  and  marvel- 
lous TtMce  sod  lyrioal  genius,  presented  to  the 
[rublio,  the  enthusiasm  m  our  people  has  long 
since  ooahd  towards  musical  bdebritaes,  imported 
expressly  by  some  calculating  individual,  with  a 
viev^  to  extort  a  fortune  in  a  month  out  p(  their 
e^taUe  natures,  and  the  material  does  not  exist 
with  which  it  can  be,  at  least  for  a  great  while  to 
come,  re-awakened  and  stimulated  mto  life. 

Bat  without  eonceming  ourselves  about  the 
issue  of  this  particular  enterprise,  to  which  we 
shall  owe  the  frivil^  of  hearing  the  two  ede- 
brated  vooaliats  who  are  oomingow  to  ua  under 
its  unpromising  auspices,  the  oocaskm  is  a  proper 
one  for  notidng  a  folly  wMdi  has  dme  mischief 
enough,  and  ought  to  be  promptly  and  resfdutel^ 
corrected.  For  a  number  of  years  past  Amen- 
cans  have  been  paying  far  too  much  for  music 
The  extravaganoe  oi  wlmdi  we  speak  reached  its 
culmination  when  six  ddlars  were  asked,  and  ten 
paid  for  a  single  ticket  to  hear  the  Swedish 
songstress  in  a  oonoart  room;  and,  since  then, 
two  dollars  have  been  the  standing  price  for  ad- 
mission to  a  flrst*class  seat  to  the  opera,  not- 
withstanding that,  with  the  exception  <^  a  prin- 
cipal singer,  the  company  has  often  been  exceed- 
ingly indifferent 

It  has  been  urged,  and,  indeed,  nhsn  the  at- 


traction was  yeat,  and  the  expaue  to  a  manage 

meiit  preportimately  increased,  urged  wiUk  some 
force,  m  justification  ci  lugfa  changes,  that  our 
theatres  ud  concert  balls  are  too  small  to  admit 
an  audience  numerous  enough  to  make  up,  in  the 
aggrmto  amount  t>f  Udtets  sold,  the  loss  which 
woukl  otherwise  be  sustained  by  redudng  the 
prices  one>half,  or  to  a  yet  lower  rate.  But  this 
excuse  is  not  at  all  satidnetory,  not  alone  becattse 
no  abatement  of  ooat  to  (he  puUio  has  been  macla 
when— as  in  the  matancettf  Alboni^a 
and  Sontag's  ^>pearanoe  at  Tri|der  Hall — the 
most  spacious  auditjprum  was  provided,  but,  xaon 
eqwcially,  because  the  alleged  heaviness  of  the 
bnrden  upon  an  operatic  management,  which  is 
so  oHivttuaatly  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
public,  arises  mainly,  in  fact,  frmi  the  absurdly 
exces^ve  salaries  aad  wages  paid  to  the  leading, 
if  not  all,  the  members  of  a  troupe.  This  is  the 
root  of  the  evil;  and,  until  retrenchment  is  a^ilied 
there,  no  sufficient  and  enduring  lefocm  can  be 
effected.  > 

It  is,  thnefine,  apparent,  that  the  only 
which  can  attack  the  radical  vice  tins  vriKUO 
system  of  extortion,  depends  tot  its  application 
upon  those  who  organize  and  govern  operatio 
and  other  companies  of  the  kind.  So  kmg,  how- 
ever, as  they  find  tiiey  can  ovw-pay  tbdr  em- 
ployees by  successfully  overchar^ng,  in  tluir 
tarn,  the  amiable  public,  we  may  confidentiy  a- 
pect  that  this  abusive  imposition  will  be  practised, 
chough  theatres  of  any  possilde  dimensions  were 
erected.  Hence,  the  people,  who  are  ultimately 
made  to  bear  all  the  weight  of  a  manager's  weak 
concession  to  the  cupi^ty  and  arrogance  of  a 
parcel  <tf  Italian  singers,  half  of  whom  could  not 
uve  by  thdr  talents  in  their  own  country,  and 
have  uteraUy,  in  many  iAstanoes,  fled  here  Cxm 
beggary,  most,  by  asort  of  neoeaaaiy  odcritfre- 
talmtion,  first  turn  opm  the  Empresaiio,  by  refiu- 
ins  to  pay  his  exorbitant  p^oes,  and  theiefy 
pel  him  to  employ  his  troupe  at  more  reasonable 
salaries,  or  not  employ  them  at  all.  This  oonrse  of 
proceeding  vrould  very  soon  and  certainly  bring 
the  majonty  of  his  retainers  to  terms.  The  tmtn 
is,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  is  ever  paid 
in  Europe  more  than  a  half  or  fourth  part  of  the 
sum  rocdved  in  this  country;  while  the  people  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  enjoy  cmtinaally 
musical  entertainmeats  superior  to  ours,  at  one- 
fourth  the  piioes  we  are  forced  to  pay. 

The  American  puUic  may,  aiuit  does  complain 
Tvy  Uttariy  of  OiisontngeoaB  taxatim  to  wfaidh 
forogn  vocM  talent  sut^ects  them;  Imt  the  Uame 
lies  wholly  with  ourselves,  in'  tamely  submitting 
to  be  fleeced.  It  is  high  time  we  had  began  to 
reverse  positions,  as  regards  the  power  of  dieting* 
terms,  and  assumed  our  rightful  province  to  pay, 
all  circumstances  considered,  no  more  fat  music 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  than  is  paid  for  it  on  ttie 
other.  Until  this  stud  is  firmly  taken,  we  shall 
oontinae  to  avdSer  the  same  exorutancy  which  has 
been  so  long  practised  on  us,  and  must  finally 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  estoblishing  the  opera 
in  the  United  States  w  a  populu-  amasunent,  or 
even  as  a  pennaaeat  inzury  for  the  aristooraoy  of 
wealth. 

In  Ofdnr  to  effect  a  change  so  desiiaUe  for  the 
real  interests  of  b0th,  Uie  rich  most  make  oommon 
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«MM  ia  the  natter  with  those  <rf  mon  nodcnte 
nwiilr  ■nfl  with  aocici^  onoe  detflrminedly  and 
eoMpMdy  united  aigaiast  the  iojoatice  which 
onets  two  thoasMid  firo  hundred  doUars  for  one 
cnoing's  peribmiaoce  hy  a  aingto  Tooalist,  it 
wootd  be  speedily  and  effectiuilly  put  down.  When 
opcntic  representatioDS  of  the  fiistorder  of  excel- 
kan  giwm  in  oar  dties  at  one  dollar  m  at 
Iftf  eaats  edmiMton,  per  head,  the  millioa  may 
ganaooMi  to  them:  and  it  is  <hi  their  npport 
Mly  that  ibs  ^yrie  stage  here,  as  in  every  other 
MWitij.  can  ever  he  aididly  and  prafiparoasly 
Wit  up  and  maintained. 

Hume  as  an  art,  is  aamentTy  worthy  of  llber^ 
caltiTation  in  every  oommnnity  fi>r  the  sake  of  its 
fcoieficcnt  moral  inflooioe;  and  as  a  sonrce  of  re- : 
fiaed  ei^oyment  erery  rational  effort  should  be 
BidB  to  bring  it  within  the  eain-  reach  of  all 
4^im.  There  ia  Ukdy  to  be  no  utck  of  artistes 
tB  ■faoBter  to  onr  wants  as  a  moacal  peoplq;  but 
two  thmgs  we  most,  without  distinction  «  social 
ank  and  penonal  means,  unite  to  do,  if  we  would 
mdar  nraiia  a  pt^nlar  pastime,  rather  than  a 
eaAiy  and  occasional  pleasure  fir  the  few.  We 
mnt  hm  Opera  Honses  bidding  ibnr  or  five 
thooaad  persons,  and  we  must  offer  these  at 
lew  ntes  to  the  manager  who  will  give  regularly 
tte  best  perfennances  at  prices  to  suit 'the  many. 
—Pkiiaidphia  North  American. 


DEATH  OF  TIECK,  THE  GERMAN 
POET. 

The  last  aniral  from  Europe  brings  ns  the  in- 
Ufigenoe  of  the  death  of  the  veneraUe  German 
Put,  LiTDwia  TncK.  which  took  ^Me  at  Berlin, 
m  tibe  morning  of  April  28.  Tiedc  has  been  \ 
jaMf  csQcd  *'ttie  last  of  the  great  poets  of  the  \ 
pot  poetic  age  ct  Germany."  He  was  bom  in 
B«tin,  HaT  31, 1773,  and  had  aocordixigly  xiearly 
<— plated  ids  d^tieUi  year  at  the  time  of  hu 
dnn.  Be  leaeiTed  his  acadanie  edneation  at  the 
OmTcraiaca  of  BaSity  Gottingor  and  Erlangen, 
irim  be  deroted  himself  with  the  greatest  in- 
trat  to  the  study  of  history  and  u^e  poetical 
%mtare  of  ancient  fmd  modem  times.  His 
ftst  prodoetion  in  poetry,  ''Abdallah,"  appeared 
«fam  be  was  a}>out  twen^  years  of  age,  and  was 
iwidly  foUowed  by  "William  LoveU."  "Peter 
lAncfat,**  and  "Peter  Leberecht's  Popular 
Stories."  Several  otheroriginal  works  succeeded 
f*^  other,  wfaidi  stamped  his  reputatiaa  as  a 
miter  of  pecoliar  geitius  and  singular  fertility. 
Hb  was  am  ardent  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  several 
rf  whose  plays  be  translated  into  the  Gemian 
lagaage,  wiui  mastnly  skilL   The  first  omn- 

teellIbafi«n  <tf  lus  poems  was  pnUidied  in 
,  and  passed  to  a  new  edition  m  1841. 
Sack  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  romanoe- 
vriterthan  asapoet  Bis  "Novellrai,"  oontain- 
ht  hii  prinopaf  {mise  fietirais,  the  piodaction 
«  i  later  pmod  of  lua  literary  activity,  were 
|4lidMd  in  an  editiMi  of  twenty  volumes,  be* 
nwB  1835  and  1846.  Tieck  exerted  a  marked 
iiiiiaiui  in  the  litanry  and  dnunatic  afiairs  of 
hcsln,  daring  his  residaioe  in  that  city,  where 
h  faaed  many  of  the  best  years  of  hia  life. 
Bi  makepcrian  readhigs  to  a  select  drde  of 
iitadi,  wm  amoa^  thejuincipA  intellectual  at- 


traotions  ot  Dresdaa.  and  hare  beoeme  widely 
celebmted  tbiougb  the  descriptiMis  oC  American 
and  English  travellers.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Beriin,  his  native  city,  andjiras 
subject  to  severe  and  protracted  sufferings  from 
disease.  "His  death,"  says  a  German  paper,  ia 
announcing  the  event,  "had  been  long  antici- 
pated, yet  came  unexpectedly  at  last  Evoy 
one  remembers  with  deep  emotion,  hia  aoquatnr 
tanoe  with  the  departed;  he  will  never  be  fcvpt- 
ten  by  those  on  iiboak  themild  ray  of  Us  fine* 
sagacious  eye  has  fitllen— who  have  seen  the 
venerable  Ibrm  brokos  with  age  and  disease, 
seated  erect  in  the  arm>chalr.  while  a  bri^ihtr 
impressive  smjie  played  around  his  beaatifcil  hps, 
and  the  glory  of  thought  radiated  from  his  high, 
proud  bnimd." 


THE  FLOGGING  OP  A  PBIKGB. 

The  London  oorrespondent  of  a  North  German 
paper  relates  a  story  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  Prince  Albert  disoipUnes  hia  chil<uren, 
which  the  Tribune  translates  as  Ibllows: 

"TI^  young  prince  stood  one  day  in  Us  room 
in  the  Toynl  palace  at  Windaw.  at  the  window. 
:  whose  panes  reach  the  flocv.  He  had  a  lessm  to 
:  learn  oy  heut,  hot  instead  was  amusing  him- 
self by  looking  out  into  the  guden  and  playing 
with  his  fingers  m  the  window.  Bis  govemess* 
Miss  Hillyard.  an  earnest  and  pious  person,  ob- 
served this,  and  kindly  adud  ma  to  tibink  of  get- 
ting his  lesson.  The  young  prince  said:  *I  dont 
want  to.*  'Then,'  said  Hiss  Hillyard,  *I  must 
put  you  in  the  comer.'  *I  won't  leara,'  an- 
swered the  little  fellow  resolutely,  'and  wm't 
stand  in  the  comer,  for  I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales.  * 
And  as  he  said  this,  be  knocked  out  one  d  the 
window  panes  with  his  foot.  *  At  this.  Miss  Hill- 
yard rose  fiomW  seat,  «nd  sidd,  *Sr,  yon  must 
learn,  or  I  wist  put  you  in  the  ctmier.'  *I  wcnH,* 
sidd  he,  knodui^  out  a  aeoond  pane.  'Bm  go- 
veraus  then  rai^,  and  MA  the  servant  who  en- 
tered to  say  to  Prinee  Alberyhat  die  requested 
the  presence  of  his  Royal  Highness  immraiately 
on  a  pressing  matter  oonuMted  with  his  son. 
The  devoted  &ther  came  at  once,  and  heard  Ae 
statement  of  the  whole  matter,  after  which  UBl 
turned  to  his  little  son,  and  sud,  pointing  to  an 
ottoman,  <sit  down  there,  and  wait  till  I  return.* 
Then  Piinoe  Albert  went  to  hia  room  and  brought 
a  Bible.  'Listen,  now,  he  said  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  *to  what  the  holy  ApostlePaul  sayst*  yon 
and  other  children  in  your  position.'  Hereupon 
he  read  Galat  iv.  1  and  2:  'Now  I  say  that  the 
heir,  80  long  as  he  is  a  child,  diflereth  nothing 
from  a  servant,  thoi^h  he  be  loved  of  aB;  but  is 
under  tutors  and  governors  until  tiw  time 
pointed  of  Uie  &ffaer.*  'It  is  true,'  omtinned 
Prinoe  Albert,  'that  yon  are  the  Prinee  of  Wales* 
and  if  you  conduct  yourself  pr«9)erly  you  may 
become  a  man  of  high  statxm,  aod  even  after  the 
death  of  your  mother,  may  become  King  of  Eng- 
land. But  now  yon  are  a  little  boy,  who  must 
obey  his  tntora  and  governors.  Beudes,  I  must 
impress  upon  you  another  sayinr,  of  the  wise 
Solomon,  in  Proverbs  xiii.  24:  '&  that  spareth 
his  rod,  hateth  his  son;  but  lie  that  loveth  him 
chaatraetb  him  betimes.'  Hercapon  the  fhther 
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took  Mt  a  and  pm  tbe  Imr  to  the  throoe  of 
tin  weightiest  cnpin  of  CfaristaMfam  a  tot  pal- 
pabie  flwiteUng.  and  then  sfood  Urn  up  m  th« 
eoni«r,  layiDft,  'Tou  viD  stand  htn  and  study 
jo«r  kmm  tOl  Miaa  Hillyanl  gives  vou  leave  to 
ooiiMont  And  never  fi^et  agaia UMt  yon  an 
wnr  luder  tutors  and  gorcdmnrs*  and  tbat  bow- 
after  yonwfll  be  under  a  lawgirm  l^God.* 
This,  adds  the  cofreepoDdent,  ia  an  exoellent 
(Suistlan  node  of  edaealion,  which  erctr  oitiaeii 
ud  peasant  wiw  has  a  child  may  wall  take  to  his 
heart  as  a  nwdeL" 

It  snay  be  proper  to  add  that  the  youngster 
who  is  represented  to  have  received  this  patonal 
aAnoaiUon  is  bat  elereo  rears  old. 

AlffECDOTB  OF  DANIEL  wisBSTER. 

I  wdl  remember  beario^  my  &ther  tell  the 
fidlowiog  anecdote,  iUustvaUve  of  the  early  ge- 
idns  «f  that  great  mao  nhom  loss  a  migfaty  na- 

BhmsMT  Webster,  tin  ftther  of  Daniel,  wu  a 
fiknner.  The  vegetables  in  his  garden  had  suf- 
teed  omstderably  fmm  the  depredations  of  a 
vooddmek,  whoae  hole  and  habitation  wu  new 
the  premises.  Dsnid.  SMBe  ten  or  twelve  yeus 
<dd,  and  his  fiftder  brother  Esddel,  had  set  a  trap 
and  finally  soneeeded  in  captoring  the  trespasser. 
Eadicl  proposed  to  kill  ttie  animaH  and  end  at 
eoce  all  further  trouble  from  him;  but  Daniel 
kxdted  with  oompaanon  upon  his  medc,  dumb 
captive,  and  offered  to  let  him  again  go  free. 
Vm  bcTfs  could  not  agree,  and  ea^  appealed  to 
their  AUier  to  decide  the  case.  "Wdl,  my  boys," 
said  tbe  old  ganthman,  <*I  will  be  the  judge. 
There  is  tbo  prisoner,  (pdnting  to  the  wood- 
dnckt)  and  yon  shall  be  the  oonnael  and  plead 
the  ease  for  and  against  bis  life  snd  liberty." 

Kaekiei  opened  the  ease  with  a  strong  argu- 
ment.  nr^^ttg  Oie  misiduerons  natpre  <^  the 
criminal,  the  great  harm  be  had  already  done, 
said  that  maofa  ttme  and  labcn-  had  been  spent  in 
his  capture,  and  now  if  he  was  suffered  to  live 
and  go  again  at  laige,  he  would  renew  his  de(»re- 
datioas,  and  be  cunning  eooogfa  not  to  suffer 
Umself  to  be  caught  again,  and  that  he  ought 
now  to  be  put  to  death;  that  his  skin  was  Of 
nme  value,  and  tbaX  to  make  the  most  of  him 
thOT  oonld,  it  would  not  repay  half  the  damage 
he  had  already  done.  Wb  argument  was  ready, 
practical,  to  tbe  point,  and  of  much  greater 
Moctfa  than  oar  limiti  will  allow  ns  to  ooonpy  in 
niating  dw  BfaHv. 

Tbe  fiither  looked  wHii  pride  upon  bis  wm.  who 
became  a  distinguiabed  jurist  in  his  manhood. 
**Now,  Daniel,  it  ia  your  torn;  111  hear  what 
you  hare  to  say.*' 

Twas  hia  first  case.  Danitf  saw  that  the  plea 
«f  his  brother  had  sensiUy  affected  his  latKer, 
the  judge;  and  as  his  large,  brilliant  Uaek  eyps 
looked  upon  the  soft,  timid  expression  of  the 
animal,  and  as  be  saw  it  tremble  with  fear  in  its 
narrow  prison-house,  his  heart  swelled  with 
,  and  he  appealed  with  eloquent  wordSilKat 
captive  might  aeaiu  go  free.  God,  he  said, 
had  made  the  wooddnuck;  He  made  hum  to  live, 
to  aqjoy  tbe  bri^t  sunlight,  the  pure  air,  tbe  free 
flelda  and  woods.  God  iad  not  made  Urn,  or 


anything  in  vain;  tbe  wooddrack  bad  as  moA 
right  to  life  as  any  other  Uving  thing:  he  was  not 
a  destructive  animal,  as  die  wolf  and  tbe  Ibx 
were:  he  nmply  ate  a  few  common  vegetables, 
of  which  they  bad  a  twenty  and  could  well  nmre 
a  part:  he  deatroyed  noUuo^  eiMpt  tbe  littU 
food  lie  needed  to  sustain  his  bomUe  life;  and 
that  little  food  was  as  sweet  to  bim,  and  as  ne- 
oeesary  to  his  existence,  as  was  to  them  the 
Ibod  upon  liis  motlier's  table.  God  furnished 
their  own  food;  He  gave  them  all  they  possessed; 
and  would  they  not  spare  a  little  for  the  dumb 
creature,  who  reslly  had  as  modi  ridit  to  his 
small  share  of  God^s  bounty,  as  they  tbemaelTes 
had  to  their  portionf  Yea,  more;  the  animal  hed 
never  violated  tbe  laws  of  his  nature  the  laws 
of  God,  as  man  often  did,  but  strictly  followed 
the  am{4e,  harmless  instincts  he  bad  receiTed 
from  the  band  of  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
Created  by  God's  hand,  ho  had  a  rigl^,  a  right 
from  God  to  life,  to  food,  to  liberty*  "od  disy  hnd 
no  right  to  deisrive  Un  (tf  oitOBT'  Ha  afinded 
to  tbe  mate  hot  eamest  plmiBBgB  d  Um  animnl 
for  that  life*  as  sweet,,  as  dear  to  him,  as  tbair 
own  was  to  them;  and  the  jnst  jndgmmt  tliej 
might  expect  if  in  sel&sh  cmel^  and  cold  beart> 
leesoesa  the^  took  the  life  they  oocdd  not  BBBtone 
agMn,  the  life  that  God  alone  md  ^ven. 

During  this  appeal  the  tears  had  started  to  the  old 
man^s  eyes,  and  were  fiut  running  down  his  son- 
burnt  cheeks;  every  feeling  of  a  father's  heart 
was  stirred  within  him;  be  saw  tbe  future 
greatness  of  hia  son  before  his  eyea;  he  fdt  that 
God  had  blessed  him  in  his  chflcuren  beyond  the 
lot  of  common  men;  his  pity  and  sympathy  were 
awi^Mied  by  the  eloquent  wwrds  of  compassion, 
and  the  strong  appeal  for  mercy;  and  forgetting 
tbe  judge  in  the  man  and  tbe  &tber.  he  spraoig 
frcnn  his  chair,  (while  Danid  was  in  the  midst  « 
hia  argument,  without  Uiinking  be  bad  already 
won  hia  case,)  and  tumiD|;  to  his  older  ami, 
dashing  the  teara  from  hu  eyes,  exclaimed* 
"Zan,  ZacB,  lou  ui  thai  woodghdok  oo!** — 
Bvton  Trmdler. 


THE  WOODEN  SPOON.  , 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Swedish 
tele  published  in  Chambers'  Repository,  and  has 
an  important  moral,  as  tbe  sequel  will  diow.} 

Once  a  wooden  spoon,  that  was  so  fine,  so  neat, 
so  pr«|^,  made  of  the  best  wood,  and  carved  in 
tbe  most  beantifU  manner — one  could  never  see 
a  more  ddicste  and  tasteAil  wooden  ^ooa;  and 
no  one  took  it  up  without  saying:  *'Ack,  how 
pretty  it  is!"  Thus  tbe  little  spoon  sow  grew  vain 
and  proud.  "Ah,"  thought  the  beautiful  wooden 
spooD,  '-if  I  could  only  be  like  a  silver  spoeaa! 
Now  I  am  uaed  by  the  servants  alone:  but  if  I 
were  tl  silver  spoon,  it  might  happen  that  the 
king  himself  should  eat  lioe-miUc  with  me  out  of 
a  golden  diah;  whereaa,  being  only  a  wooden 
spoon,  it  ia  nothing  but  meal  porridge  I  aerve  out 
to  qiute  oommon-f(^."  So  the  wooden  spoon 
said  to  the  meat-mother*  "Dear  lady,  I  consi- 
der myself  too  good  to  be  a  simple  wooden  spoon. 
I  feel  wittsn  myself  that  I  was  not  meant  to  be 
m  the  kitafaaa,  big|g^^g^^gi|j(ear  at  p«at 
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Mhi.  lam  sot  iDltod  to  a»  MiTUti,  win 
hm  RMb  ocwM  haUts,  and  handle  mew  mMj. 
Dear  lahtrf,  ecntm*  Uiat  I  shall  be  Uke  a 
mhntpmm.*'  Thn  mcat*iDOtbar  wished  to  m- 
tiiiy  bv  pntty  wooden  spoon,  so  abe  carried  her 
toagridsmitii,  vbomomisedtoorariayberwiili 
dw.  He  did  «(v  The  wooden  spoon  was  sil- 
Tend  OTV,  and  sbime  like  the  mm.  Then  die 
WIS  1^  and  {oood,  and  soomed  all  beroldcom- 
pimoM.   Wmd  abe  came  borne,  she  lay  in  the 

te^mA9ty  and  became  qnite  intimate  with  the 
y  silTer,  wished  the  teaspoons  to  call  her 
unt,  and  called  herself  first  cousin  to  the  silrer 
liiki.  Bat  it  lmn«ned  that  whco  the  other  qMwns 
mn  tikra  out  fer  dailr  nae,  the  ailrered  wooden 

rn  was  slways  left  behind,  althoagft  die  todk 
greatest  care  to  render  herself  ooDspioootig, 
tid  efta  placed  bcraelf  uppermost  in  the  basket, 
iiaidcr  not  to  be  ftrgotten,  hot  to  be  laid  with 
ftSRSkimtlie  pvnt  tables  As  this  happened 
MtwtltnBca,  aad  that  eves  when  there  was  oom- 
piay,  todafl  the  sdrer  was  brongbt  oat,  the  poor 
wooden  ^DOD  wss  left  alone  in  the  badcet;  she 
aompluaed  anin  to  the  mistress,  and  said: 
"Deu  lady,  I  have  to  b^  that  the  serrants  may 
nndpntaDd  that  I  am  a  stiver  spoon,  and  hare  a 
ri^  to  ^pear  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  I 
lUiw  evoi  more  than  others,  and  cannot  under- 
itaadwliylsfaaMldbethQS  negleoted." 

»Ah.'*Biidtbem!itnss,  "tiw  aorant  knows 
if  the  wei^t  that  yon  are  only  ailwed.*' 

"Vci^  weight!V  cried  the  silrcred  spoon. 
*'Wfaii,  is,it  not  by  the  brightness  alone,  that  one 
knows  a  sUrer  spoon  from  a  wooden  one?" 
■  "Dear  child,  mlrer  is  beavjer  than  wood." 
"Then,  pray,  make  me  heavier!"  cried  the 
■poDO.  *'I  loDg  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest,  and  I 
am  DO  patieooe  with  the  sauciDess  cS  that  ser- 
wsL"  The  mistnes.  Still  wiUinc  to  giatyV  the: 
dMBes  of  her  ttttk  ^eon,  oairioa  her  agam  to 
tivnldsmith. 

"Dear  heart,"  she  said  to  him,  "make  this 
silrmd  wooden  spoon  as  heavy  as  a  real  silver 

**1!od9thai,*'aaidthegoIdBmHh.  "itwiU  be 
wwMSiii^  to  pnfc  a  pieoe  of  kad  hen  in  the 

"Ah."  tiMmght  flie  poor  spoon.  **tben  must  be 
httslraigfatintomyheart'^— for  the  heart  of  a 
WNdea  spoon  always  lies  in  the  handle;  that  is 
Id  My,  when  wooden  spowis  kam  hearts— "bnt 
<B*  auit  bear  all  for  honor.  Tea,  he  may  even 
pit  •  bit  of  lead  in  my  heart,  if  he  only  makes 
MiothatI  afaaU  pass  for  a  real  heavr  salver 
VtOB."  So  the  goldsmith  bored  deep  uto  her 
ktet,  ind  filled  it  ap  with  melted  lead,  which 
hardened  withio  iL  But  she  suffered  all  for 
■aor'ssake.  Then  she  was  silvered  over  again, 
tod  boDght  back  to  the  {date-basket.  Now  the 
■■nat  came  and  todc  her  np  with  the  rest  of  the 
■pnu>  snd  aa>w  and  Mt  no  difference;  ao  she 
ns  plaood  with  the  rest  on  the  great  dinner* 
Mle,  passed  iin-  a  real  beaBtiftdnlTermoim,  and 
mid  have  been  as  fa^py  as  posdble,  tf  ^  had 
Mint  a  lamp  of  lead  in  her  heart.  That  lorap  of 
{*dMsed  a  great  heaviness  there,  and  made 
Bw^l  not  ^nite  happy  in  the  midst  of  her 
■sMa.  So  time  woot  on,  and  the  wooden  spocm 
Atinaedtopanfor  a  alverone,  oo  wdl  was 


she  iBvertd,  and  so  heavy  had  dw  been  made. 
Bnt  the  meat-mother  died.  At  that,  the  sUwered 
spoon,  instead  of  serrowinff,  as  dw  onoe  wnvM 
have  dene,  almost  rejoiced;  for  every  time  An 
bad  lain  diining  on  the  great  table,  die  bad  re- 
colleoted  Ukat  the  meat-mother  was  the- only  per* 
scm  that  knew  that  A»  really  was  nothiBg  more 
than  a  simple  wooden  spooa;  9aaA  soj  if  oat  mis- 
tress took  another  spom  instead  of  her,  she  be- 
came qtute  jbalons,  and  said  to  herselfi  "That  is 
beeaose  she  knows  all  about  me:  she  knows  I  am 
a  wooden  spoon  silvered  outside  and  with  a  tamp 
of  lead  within  me."  But  when  tlw  mistress  was 
dead,  she  said  to  bersdi^  **Now  I  am  free,  and 
can  enjoy  myself  perfectly;  for  no  mm  will  ever 
know  now  that  I  iud  not  qoite  what  I  seem." 
The  goods,  however,  were  now  to  be  sold.  The 
family  silver  was  bcmght  by  a  goldsmith,  who 
nrepared  to  melt  it  op,  In  oraer  to  urmk  it  anew. 
The  nnbappy  wooden  spoon  was  bonght  with  the 
rest;  she  saw  the  fhmaoe  ready,  and  heard  with 
dismay  tiiat  they  should  all  be  cast  therein.  She 
was  dreadftilly  alarmed,  exdsimed  against  the 
cmelty  practised  towards  the  friendless  orphans 
who  nd  ao  lately  lost  thdr  good  protectress,  and 
began  to  appeal  to  her  companions  in  rank  and 
misfortune,  who  lay  calmly  within  i^ht  d  the 
ftimace.  "They  will  bom  tie  np!"  she  cried. 
"They  will  J,um  ua  to  ashes!  How  qniet^  yon 
take  such  inhuman  eondnot!" 

"0  no!"  said  an  old  silver  spoon  and  9aA.  who 
lay  composedly  side  by  ride— they  had  been  oom- 
radee  from  youth,  these  two,  and  had  already 
gone  through  the  ftaroaoe,  I  know  not  bow  often 
— "Ono!  they  will  do  us  no  harm.  They  may 
willmgly  mdt  iis;  the  femaoe  will  do  as  good, 
rather  than  banu,  and  we  shall  soon  appear  in  a 
more  foshionaUe  and  handsome  form." 

The  silvered  wooden  spoon  listened,  bnt  was 
not  comforted.  It  did  not  comfort  her  to  find 
that  silver  would  not  bum,  for  she  knew  well 
that  wood  would  do  so. 

*«Ah,"  sighed  the  siHv  little  spocm,  "I  see  it  is 
not  by  brightness  only,  nor  only  by  wei|^t» 
tiiat  real  silver  is  known."  The  sdver  was  cut 
into  the  fomaoe;  hot  when  the  gddanith  came 
and  took  her  op,  she  cried,  in  gnat  eZcltemeBt, 
and  with  a  tremMingvdee:  "Dear  master,  I  cer^ 
taialy  am  a  rilver  spoon;  that  is  seen  both  by 
n^  i^pearance  and  weight;  but,  then,  I  am  not 
of  the  same  sort  of  silver  as  the  other  spoons;  I 
am  of  a  finer  sort,  which  cannot  bear  fire,  bnt 
flies  away  in  smoke." 

"Indeed!   What  are  yoa  then?   Perhaps  tinl" 

"Tini  ou  the  dear  master  tUnk  ao  unmesiilT 
of  me?" 

"P^haps  even  lead!" 

'•Lead!  ah,  the  dear  mastar  can  easily  see  if  I 
am  lead."  i 

"WeU.  that  wiU  I  do,"  said  the  mast 
began  to  bend  the  huidle,  when  soap  it 
two,  for  wood  will  not  bur  bending  like 
any  more  than  it  win  bear  melting.  The  wooden 
handle  broke  in  two,  andontMl  uielampofleadi 
"So!"  cried  the  master;  "only  a  common  wooden 
spoon  silvered  over!*' 

"Yea,"  cried  the  poor  spoon,  which,  so  soon  as 
tb&lead  fell  from  her  beitft,  grew  quite  tight  and 
happy— "yes,  I  sm  only' a  common  wo^*" 
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spmm.  TKke  away  tbe  alyeniig,  dear  master; 
eanse  me  to  be  mended,  and  set  me  in  the 
kitoben  again,  to  oerre  ont  meal  porridge  for  the 
rest  of  my  lif^  Mow  know  I  wul  bow  stnpid  it 
was  for  a  wooden  epoon  to  want  to  pass  for  a  m\- 
Ter  one!" 

MoKAL.— Persons  who  an  discontented, with 
their  proper  positions,  and  who,  with  a  view  to 
pass  for  more  than  tl^  real  worth,  resort  to  aob> 
terfhges,  are  sore  to  meet  with  disaiqptrintment, 
•Ddtobetedncedtoaninfieriorposition.  Wooden 
flnooneys,  with  lead  in  fludr  hearts,  are  fivqaeu^ 
lisiUe  in  these  days  of  ^ver,  tinsel  and  gOt 


ANECDOTE  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  following  good  stray  'is  taken  from  a  Kew 
Hampshire  paper,  bearing  date  neuly  tmatj 
years  ago; — 

iSt,  8— J  a  repatable  and  thrifty  merchant 
of  the  last  oentuty ,  was  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
at  natural  shrewdness,  togMher  with  a  tact  for 
tnimog  every  cironmatanee  to  his  own  adranti^ 
We  have  heard  many  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
among  others  the  following,  which,  perhaps,  will 
better  show  off  bis  pemdiarities  than  a  labored 
description.  He  kept  a  grocery  store  near  Spring 
Bill,  which  like  the^  grocery  stores  that  period, 
was  filled  with  a  variety  of  notiont;  ftmong  other 
things,  h«  was  famous  for  the  ^wd  quality  of  his 
cotton,  an  article,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
scarce  and  high.  One  day  a  customer  from  the 
country  drove  up  to  his  doM'i  and  mqaired  the 
price  of  his  cotton. 

"Three  and  sixpence  per  pound,"  replied  S  . 

*'Weigh  me  a  dozen  ponnds,"  says  the  oooa- 
bymsn,  at  the  same  tiwa  stepping  into  die  stwe 
with  a  large  bag  to  pat  it  in. 

The  cotton  was  weighed  and  pat  into  tbe  bag, 

and  Mr.  S  8t^)ped  into  tibe  ooanibg-room  to 

make  a  bill,  leaTing  his  customer  busily  engaged 
In  tying  it  up.  Kow,  it  so  happened,  there  was 
a  small  lot  of  good-looking  cheese  near  the  spot,, 
and  the  countryman,  though  right  fnaa  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  could  not  resist  the  propoi- 
si^  to  crib  one  of  them.  He  aocwdingly  took 
one  up,  and  af^  looking  about  to  see  that  none 
were  observing  him,  slid  it  into  the  bag,  which 
he  immediately  tied  up,  and  patiently  awaited 

the  return  of  S  ,  who  soon  ^ter' came  out, 

aod  presented  the  bill,  which  the  countryman 
paid. 

Now  Mr.  8  was  one  ttf  tbe  most  polite 

men  of  iba  sge,  and  at  onoe  his  quiok  eye  had 
detected  the  abduction  (tf  a  cheese.  He  was  afc 
no  loss  to  aocount  for  ite  dinppearanaet  and  in- 
stantly prepared  himself  to  act  as  cuoomstanees 
might  require.  The  countryman,  after  me  or  two 
nnimportant  observatiraisv  was  preparing  to  de- 
part. S  ,  who  we  before  oWored  'Was  ex- 
cessively polite,  would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  ; 
cany  his  own  bundle  but  offered  his  servioes,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  up  tbe  bag  to  carry  it  out. 
He  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the  door  of  his  shop 
when  he  stopped. 

"This  bag  is  very  heavy— I  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  weight  of  the  cotton." 

"I— I— I  guess  not,"  says  tbe  couttttyman. 


"Bot  I'havt,  certainly,"  says  8- — .   "I  can 
hardly  oany  it— #e  must  wdgh  it  again." 

By  this  time  8- —  bad  it  brought  baok  to  tha 
counter,  and  was  prv^iaring  to  untie  it  Hero 
was  a  dilemma.  If  tiie  bag  was  untied  ^  theft 
would  be  t&9oovered,  and  if  wtigfaed  as  it  was.  it 
would  be  paying  monsttondy  high  for  tbe  cheese. 
The  countiyinan  hem'd  and  ha'd,  and  sonttdied 
his  bead,  hot  without  getting  a  step  out  <tf  th» 
diffienl^.  To  onnplete  his  oonsteination,  mt 
that  momoit  anoUier  peraon  entered  the  steoe; 
thai  decided  him,  and  after  drawing  a  long 
breath  be  stammered  out, 

Mr.  8        don't  tnmUle  yoorself  to  an|ie  41m 

Ing,  it  w«gh8  just  a  poand— IVo  waited  it  a 
hundred  times." 

"No  oonseqaenoe,"  said  S  ,  and  he  put  tbe 

whole  into  the  scales- "I  knew  I  mwt  have 
made  a  mistake.  It  weighs  thbrty-eig^  pooBdB 
-blockhead  tiixt  I  am!  Let  me  see:  twefve  that^ 
you  paid  for,  and  one  for  the  bag  is  thirteen—  ' 
thirteen  from  thirty  eight  leaves  twen^-five. — 
Twra^-flve  lbs.  at  tiiree  shiUinga  aod  sixpeooa  is 
£4  78.6d.  Waitamomoifclwillmakeanoaur 
hiU." 

The  oonntryman  £d  watt,  reoMved  the  bSl, 
andpud£4  7s.  6d.  for  his  cheese.  Betbenflung 
the  MK  into  the  wafpn— jumped  in  and  drore 
off,  wiui  a  faoft  g^wmg  me  ignited  <diarooal. 

Mr.  S  remained  in  tbe  door  unlal  he  bad 

bowed  his  customer  out  of  sight,  then  taming 
round  he  ooolly  observed  to  the  person  within, 
I  "Our  frioid  there  has  a  fine  hwse;  good  Oeorge! 
bowfasthetroto!" 


BE  GENTLE  WITH  OHILDEBN. 

'*Now  be  qwok,  Muy,  and  oome  ri^  badk; 
yon  know  what  will  ocnna  if  yoa  dmH!"  Theae 
words,  spoken  in  no  very  pletsant  tone.  Ml  upon 
my  ear,  as  I  passed  through  the  hall  to  my 
■tody.  They  were  addressed  by  Betsy,  tbo 
house-maid,  to  a  8pn0iiij,  bat  not  ver^^  tbcm^t- 
ful  child  of  seven  summers,  whom  she  was  send- 
ing with  a  message  to  a  fiu*m-house,  some  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant  Mary  aet  ont  at  once,  and, 
taking  a  seat  a  moment  after,  near  a  windov 
which  overioc^ed  the  road,  my  eye  caught  tbe 
form  <^  the  child,  bounding  away  on  ber  enand* 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  this  oold  world* 
like  the  feelii^  with  whicH  a  fiitber  regards  a 
bright,  affectionato  daughter.  I  doubt  vrtiether 
the  much  and  justly  eufogized  love  of  a  mother* 
stroi^  as  it  is,  is  just  such  a  fedii^.  Pranpted 
1^  the  reoolleotifla  of  what  I  had  just  heard,  or  bw 
the  <^remembranoe<tfaome  of  myownchildiuL 
experiences,  or  periiaps  by  both  combined,!  deter- 
nuned  to  watch  the  movonents  of  the  little  maa- 
seonr.  F<nr  the  first  few  mmnents,  the  nemorj' 
of  utc  duu^  which  she  had  received,  aenned  to 
give  energy  to  the  child's  purpose,  and  she  skip* 
ped  along  as  if  determined  to  obey  to  the  letter. 
But,  in  passing  the  door  of  a  neighbor,  something 
attriicted  her  attention.  She  paused — then  ran 
into  the  yard,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
she  re-appear«d.  i^n  on  her  way,  it  was  not 
long  before  somethmg  new  arrested  ber  stops. 
It  mi^t  be  the  sight  of  birds,  or  their  monc,  or 
tbe  discov«iy  of  the  &w-&ined  botterfly,  wbidi 
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ii«Hif  cUdran  fam  cbued.  At  mU  ercnto,  it 
m  mm  pretty  d«ur  tlut  Muy  had  qnite  for* 
ntta  the  impRssiTe  iDjonotioa  oi  the  hoase- 
kcqier.  '^Ah,  dbitd!"  tfaon^  I,  as  I  tonwd 
bm  tfae  Tiadow,  "tboa  art  a  ^pe  of  myself, 
Oh  art  a  trac  repreBentatrre  of  thy  kind!*' 

**'Weak  and  irmolote  ii  mani 

The  pnrpoie  of  to-day> 
VoTcn  with  peina  inte  hia  plan» 

To-morrow  rends  away.*' 

It  might  have  been  an  hoar  or  more  later, 
vha  the  door  of  my  room  was  scuaewbat  sud- 
dcaty  <neo«d,  and  Betsy  app^^,  leading  the 
QOle  ctuprit.  "Uaiy  la  »  tot^  bad  girl,"  ehe 
ntd,  in  an  excited  tone.  "Ii  sent  her  to  Mrs. 
K.'b,  to  get  aome  tlungs  for  her  sick  mother,  and 
ibe  has  been  gone  tb^  two  boors,  and  lost  her 
Met  beodes.**  So  saymg,  she  drew  the  reluc- 
tut  (ddU  into  the  room,  and  went  away.  This 
'  "^BtrndnctMHi  to  me,  then,  was  oae  of  the  afore- 
ttreatoMd  oonaeqnenoes  of  disobedience. 

"Uary,"  aud  I.  **ii^at  does  this  mean?"  Mary 
nised  hercyes  timidly  to  mine,  bat  said  no^mg. 
Her  coontenance  wore  an  expression  of  mingled 
Auat,  grief,  and  perplexity.  "Come  here,  my 
child,"  I  continoed,  "and  tell  me  why  you  hare 
bten  80  naogbty." 

**I  don't  Know,"  she  said,  after  considerable  i 
btsHation,  "bat  Betsy  is  ao  cross  to  me,"  and| 
At  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Tlus  was : 
ending  the  point,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  with  [ 
some  serepity.  "Bat,  diild,  yon  do  know,  and 


rents  aaidi  tewdters  are  aware  of.   Too  <dfcea  we 
deal  with  the  child,  just  as  if  it  know  as  moch 
and  eoold  reastm  as  well  as  onraelTet. 
Be  just  to  tks  chUdmu   B%  gmUo  wUh  tke 

eMidiiiu 

[Mother's  Jotimal  and  Fwmly  Yisitcmi. 

TIIE  EXCITEMENT  OF  SUSPENSE. 

Willis  somewhere  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent: — There  are  circumstances  in  whidi  the 
Amplest  sound  becomes  awful.  I  once  watched 
with  a  dying  friend  in  a  solitary  fkrm-house.  It 
was  a  clear,  still  night  in  December,  and  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  M  heard  beyond  lUs  just  aa- 
dible  breathing.  It  wanted  but  a  quart^  to  one, 
and  I  began  to  anticipate  the  striking  of  a  lai^ 
ckx:k  which  stpod  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room  in  which  I  sat.  It  was,  at  first,  8im|dy 
with  reference  to  my  friend's  onnfort,  for  he  was. 
in  a  gentle  dose,  and  fearing  it  might  wake  him 
fnmt  the  mily  deep  he  had  got  that  ni^,  I  sat 
looking  at  the  clock.  I  be^  to  feel  a  nerrong 
interest  in  its  progress,  and,  as  it  adranced  Tien- 
bly,  I  leaned  over  and  grasped  closer  and  more 
finnly  the  arm  of  the  huge  chair.  As  it  grew 
nearer,  a  strange  fear  b^n  to  curdle  my  blood, 
and  I  contd  feelmy  hair  stand,  as  if  each  individ- 
ual filament  were  withering  at  the  root.  It  crept 
on — and  on.  There  was  but  one  minute  left!  I 
felt  a  smothering  sensation  at  my  heart,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  my  life  mast  stop.  But  that  one 


.    ,  ^  _  _   ,  ,  minate  seemed  to  me  an  hour.   Before  it  had  ex- 

jon  mnst  let!  me,"  when  the  thought  occurred  to  i  pn'ed  every  event  of  my  life  rushed  thnnigh  my 
HI  that  there  was  more  truth  in  her  answer  than  memory,  and  the  awful  responsibility  <^  time, 

and  the  a^r^to  vi  pun,  and  dttpair,  and 


Ins  williiig  to       l^er  credit  tar. 

k  UtQe  exeroiae  tiX  kindness  and  f«ct,  <»i  my 
prt,  drew  fron  her  the  history  of  her  little  ex- 
pcdhion.  She  bad  been  sent  away  feeling  that  it 
WIS  quite  a  relief  to  be  out  of  si^t  of  hw  harsh 
auator;  with  do  explanation  of  the  necessity  of 
"king  qoick"  exoept  a  threat;  and  oonseqaeutly 
ao  rod  reepect  for  the  authority  which  sent  her. 
&e  had  stopped  to  play  with  Uie  children  in  the 
yard,  from  natural  tore  to  society.  She  had 
liagoed  to  watoh  the  Urds,  and  listen  to  thdr 
*»gst  because  she  loved  them,  and  was  curious 
to  see  tlMT  movements.  When  coming  back, 
^  had  set  down  her  basket  to  pick  some  pretty 
Havers,  and  then  liM|;otten  it.  I  saw  how  it  was, 
lad  recdved  a  lesson. 

Ibry  perceived  clearly  eiu>ngh  the  general  idea 
that  she  bad  done  wrong,  but  oould  not  see  where 
dM  wrong  lay,  or  bow,  or  why  she  had  dcme  it. 
She  had  never  been  taught  tut  it  was  wrong  to 
{by,  or  to  love  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  But, 
on  the  contrmiy,  she  had  learned  to  think  that 
dm  things  were  all  right.  Her  error  was  that 
ifae  bad  taken  the  wrong  time  to  indulge  in  these 
inooeat  inclinatims.  On  this  point  she  had  re- 
(OTed  little  or  no  instruction.  No  wonder  she 
cnld  not  why  she  had  been  "so  naughty." 
Ibe  feott  was  [Mrtly  in  her  iustractors,  and  it 
*u  tfie  cooacitaaaess  of  something  tiS  this  kibd 
*iadi  ibade  ber  look  so  Mrplexed.and  led  her  to 
■r  "I  don't  know." 

This  "I  dont  know." so  lAen  takenas  an  evi- 
weof  soil  en  ne—  on  tbe  part  of  ehildrea,  iias 
■antf  toothand  immx  in  it  than  many  pa- 


agony  tiiat  was  felt  by  tbe  hnndreds  who  were 
dying  at  that  moment,  and  tbe  guilt  that  was 
festering  in  the  darkness  the  hearts  of  those  wbo 
may  not  sleep,  and,  over  all,  my  own  thongbt- 
less  and  imraeasarable  prodigality  of  time,  ami 
health  and  oppwtunity,  crowded  into  my  soul 
as  if  its  capacity  were  equal  to  ^  ccmoentrated 
anguish  of  » demon.'  The  machinery  at  last  be* 
gan  to  stir.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  vein  in 
my  body  was  an  icy  worm.  My  nerves  stretched 
to  an  intenser  pitch—large  drops  <A  sweat  rolled 
from  my  foretwad,  and  my  heart  stopped — al- 
most. It  stTDck!— and  I  fell  iMKk  hi  my  chair 
in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  laughter!  I  have 
watdwd  often  sinoe,  and  have  been  fn  aitoations 
fer  more  caloolated  to  exdte  tarrofi  Imt  nothing 
ever  overcame  me  like  that  solitary  vigiL  I  had 
been  np  night  after  night  with  my  friend,  and 
WAS  certainly  much  enervated  by  fetigue  and  .ex- 
haustion; but  the  circumstance  lumiukes  matter 
of  speoulation  to  tfie  inquirer  after  the  yhflnwriwia 
of  hoouui  nature. 


A  NOBLE  ANSWER. 
Robert  Dormer,  Earl  of  Camamm,  a  general 
of  horse,  in  the  service  of  Gharles  I.,  being  mor- 
tidly  wounded,  just  before  he  expired,  a  nobleman 
came  to  him  from  the  King,  tellmg  him,  if  he 
bad  any  particular  &vor  to  aak  <tf  his  Majesty,  to 
name  it,  and  he  might  depend  on  its  being  com- 
pUed  with.   "No,"  replied  he.  "I  will  not  die 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

Patinq  A  aiNiniE.— SeTcnl  yews  ago,  in 
North  Oarcdiu,  where  it  is  not  custom wy  for  the 
tftTeni-keeepers  to  cham  the  ministers  anything 
Sat  lodging  uid  refreshments,  a  preacher  pre- 
BomioK^  stopped  at  a  tavern  one  erenlng,  made 
himself  OQmwtaUe  daring  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  mtcred  the  stage,  without  offering  pay 
for  his  aocxnnmodations.  The  landlord  soon  came 
ranning  up  to  the  stage,  and  said.  "There  was 
some  one  who  had  not  settled  his  bill."  The 
passengers  all  said  ther  bad,  bat  the  preacher, 
who  said  he  onderstood  that  he  ncTer  charged 
ministers  anything.  "What,  ;^oa  a  minister  of 
the  Qospel — a  man  of  Qod?"  cried  the  innkeeper; 
**yoa  came  to  my  house  last  night— -ytta  sat  down 
at  ^e  table  without  a  blessiDg;  I  lit  you  up  to 
your  room,  and  you  went  to  bSd  without  praying 
to  your  Maker  (for  I  stood  there  until  you  re- 
tired); you  rose  and  wadied  without  prayer,  ate 
your  breakflut  without  saying  grace;  and  as  you 
came  to  my  house  tike  a  nnner,  and  eat  and 
drank  Gke  a  sinner,  you  have  got  to  pay  like  a 
sinner!" 

The  Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Gazette  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  it  has  from  a  gentleman  in 
that  TidniW,  who  had  been  seriously  plagued  by 
rats  about  his  bun,  all  attempts  to  catui  than 
{ooring  fruitless. 

The  trap  used  was  made  of  wire,  and  was  so 
ooBSfcnicted  that  on  a  rat  entering  and  nibbling 
at  the  l^t,  the  trap  would  spring  and  cage  the 
intruder.  Frequently  tinding  the  bait  gone,  the 
man  concluded  hd  would  watch  the  trap.  Soon 
half-a-dosen  rats  made  their  appearance,  and 
among  tbem  one  that  seemed  to  hare  more  years 
than  the  others.  He  adranced  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously towards  the  trap,  and  when  the  others 
made  a  more  as  if  inteoding  to  rush  to  the  bait, 
the  old  fellow  would  wag  his  tail,  and  they  would 
fall  behind  him. 

After  viewing  the  trap  dosely,  the  old  fellow 
mHoached  the  bade  part  ef  it,  and  getting  on  it, 
■fioc^  the  raised  part  nntH  the  trli|)  sprung,  and 
then  put  a  paw  thimmh  one  of  the  openmgs  be- 
tweoi  the  wires,  widtaklng  the  bait  off  made  his 
retreat  with  it.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  the 
same  afternoon. 

Our  neighbor,  determined  tiot  to  be  out-gene- 
raled  by  a  rat,  set  a  common  trap  in  a  keg,  and 
oorared  it  with  Indian  meaL  In  due  time,  Uie 
old  culprit  entered  the  kcf  and  was  secured. 

The  Ber.  Bobert  Hall,  on  bdng  ask^  if  Br. 
Kippis  was  uot  a  derer  man,  sud.  "He  might  be 
a  very  deror  man  by  nature,  fiv  audit  I  know; 
but  he  laid  so  many  books  apm  his  head  that  bis 
brain  could  not  mom" 

Disgusted,  on  one  occadon,  trf  the  ^tism  and 
oonoeit  of  a  preadier,  who,  with  a  mixture  ot 
self-oomptaoenoy  and  impudence,  challenged  his 
admiration  a  sermon,  Mr.  Hall,  who  possessed 
strong  powers  <^  satire,  which  be  early  learned  to 
repress,  was  provoked  to  say,  "Tes,  there  was  one 
veiyflnepasngefnyourdiscourse.sir."  "lua  re- 
joiced to  hear  you  say  so— which  was  it!"  "Why, 
a^>  it  was  tbe  pauqgt  from  Uu  pvifU  m*« 
vtdry," 


When  we  were  boys,  litde  fettowa,  our  tatimt 
b^an  to  teach  us  to  woric,  and  we  were  suxioaa 
to  perfimn  the  atl(^d  tasks.  We  were  Sfditting 
wood.  A  rouKb  stick  with  a  most  obstinate  knot, 
tried  all  the  skill  and  strength  of  a  weak  arm* 
and  we  were  about  to  rdinqoish  tbe  task  wbea 
&ther  came  along.  He  saw  tbe  piece  of  wood  had 
been  chipped  down  and  the  knot  hacked  aroond, 
and  took  the  axe,  saying,  "Always  strike  tbe 
knot."  The  words  have  always  remained  safe 
in  memory.  They  are  predous  wnds.  Irethrm. 
Never  try  to  shun  a  difBculty,  but  ktok  it  T%hi  in 
the  fkce;  catch  its  eye  and  you  can  snbdne  it  M  a 
man  can  a  lion.  It  will  oowcr  before  you  «nd 
sneak  away  and  ^de  itself.  If  you  dread  dif- 
ficulties, duBculties  will  grow  upon  you  till  iher 
bury  you  in  tAmaaxity.~CalifanUr  CkriUimn  Ai- 
vacate. 

"Di  Tanti  Palpiti"  is  called  in  Venice,  "I* Aria 
dei  Rizi,"  and  for  this  reason.  In  this  country, 
all  dinners,  whether  of  the  rich  or  poor,  commence 
with  a  dish  of  rice,  whicfa  is  eaten  little  dressed, 
after  being  put  down  to  the  fire  a  few  minates 
before  serving.  Rossini  bad  entered  his  inn  for 
the  purpose  of  dining.  He  had  taxed  his  genios 
in  vain— nothing  pleased  him— all  his  efforts 
proved  abortive.  "Bisogna  metier©  i  rizi"  (shall  I 
put  down  the  rice? }  said  the  cook;  who  wished  to 
know  the  question,  whether  he  was  ready  fiv 
dinner.  "Do  so,"  said  Bossini;  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  sat  down  to  the  piano.  The  fiirtnnate 
moment  arrived;  the  rioe  had  not  been  brou^t 
up  before  tbe  aria  "Di  tanti  palpiti"  Was  set  to 
music. 

Joseph  Brasbridge,  writing  in  1824,  says: — "I 
recollect  the  first  broad- wheeled  wa^n  that  was 
used  in  Oxfordslure,  anda  wondering  crowd  of 
spectators  it  attraoted.  Ibdieveatthattunethoro 
was  not  a '  ^OBt'Kihaiss  in  England,  tw*- 
wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  carriages  are  also  a 
modem  improvement.  A  shepherd,  who  wms 
keeping  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vfilage  in  Ox- 
fbrdshire,  came  running  over  to  say  that  a  friglit- 
fol  monster,  with  saucer  eyes,  and  making  a  great 
blowiog  noise,  was  coming  towards  the  viUago. 
This  nwnster  tnmed  out  to  be  a  postHibidse  with 
two  lamps." 

The  editor  of  the  Palmer  Jounial  has  been 
mixing  with  a  drde  of  rappers,  and  made  a  del- 
lar*and-flfW  cents  out  of^  the  operation,  as  fol- 
lows:— "We  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  mtting  of 
a  circle  of  spiritualists  the  other  evening,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  fbllowini; 
message  was  spelled  out  to  the  company--*  Pay 
the  PrinterP  It  was  subsequently  explained 
through  a  medium,  that  the  message  was  from 
the  spirit  of  a  delinquent  subscriber,  who  owed 
us  a  doUar  and  a  half.  The  friends  of  the  de- 
parted paid  us  vrithont  hssttatimi,  and  the  joy  of 
a  relieved  snrited  was  manifeated  hj  taps,  tip> 
[Hi^  the  table,  Ac" 

When  about  the  age  of  seventefti,  Madame  do 
^tael  was  placed  at  a  oonvoit  in  France.  She  was 
in  the  halnt  q£  visiting  a  friend  who  lived  across 
the  square  on  which  the  convent  was  situated. 
The  brother  of  b»  MM^^m^ljP^^.^ 
oornnc  bar  li(Hse,ana1mhfr«ioDHi&a  two  odes 
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•fdwsqoara.  Bot  u  his  punra  decareued,  be 
mdMllf  sbonened  the  nnite  sntil  be  led  ha 
Same  bj  the  neMrest  wmy.  Tbe  witty  lady  re- 
■«ifad_«'By  this  I  learned  that  his  ptssion  di- 
naished  io  tbe  exact  fvoportioD  of  tbe  diftgonal 
lo  tbe  tw«  sides  of  »  sqoare. "  Probably  the  moat 
Momle  ealoolatioii  nL  waning  affectioa  tbat 
made. 

When  Aat  vacancy  happened  on  the  Exchequer 
Baicb,  which  was  afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Adams, 
die  IGmstry  could  not  agree  among  themselves 
wbook  to  appoint.  It  was  debated  in  GonncD,  tbe 
King,  Geiuge  II.,  being  present;  tbe  dispute 
poving  very  warm,  bis  Majesty  put'  an  end  to 
Ok  contest  by  calling  out>  in  broken  English,  "I 
win  bare  nooe  of  d<«e,  give  me  the  man  wid  de 
ipDg  speech,"  meaning  Mr.  Adams,  who  was 
wn  Recorder  of  Londim,  and  whose  buuness, 
AmSort,  it  was  to  make  the  report  to  his  Ma- 
joty  dTtbe  conticts  under  sentence  of  death. 

Joe  Spoiler,  tbe  comedian,  having  to  give  ont  a 
]day  oo^a  Saturday  evening,  addressed  tbe  au- 
dKoee  in  tbe  following  manner — "Ladies  and 
gentlHoan,  to-morrow" — but  was  interrupted  by 
a  poacw  in  the  fat,  who  told  him  to-monrow  was 
Smaj.  "I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  the  dn^l,  and 
pavdj  proceeded:  "To  monow  will  bepreached, 
■t  Hm  piviBh  eborA,  St.  Andrew's,  Eudbun,  a 
(teity  sermon,  fiKT  the  beneflt  a  nomber  <^ 
|ear  bi^  and  girls;  and  op  Monday  will  be  pre- 
KBted  m  tins  ^aoe,  a  comedy*  Ac.;  ftr  the  bene- 
«t,"  Ac 

On  the  occasion  of  Kepler's  secfuid  marriage,  he 
fmd  it  necessary  to  stock  his  cellar  with  a  few 
CMksofwine.  When  the  wine-mercfaant  came 
Is  ■Moun  tbe  oaaks,  Kepler  ot|^ted  to  his  me- 
M  he  made  no  dknranoe  fcr  tbe  differoit 
■nsftkebo^^  parts  (tf  the  cask.  From  this 
saMsnt  Kepler  was  led  to  study  the  subject  of 
pimfmf,  and  to  write  a  treatise  it,  published 
itlw,  in  1615,  and  which  contains  tM  eariiest 
IprihiMB  o(  tbe  modem  analysis. 

Jtfeqaacioaa  lady,  ill  of  a  complunt  of  forty 
]«n'  standing,  ap^ied  to  Mr.  Abemethy  for  ad- 
Hn,  and  bad  beeun  to  describe  its  progress  from 
$m  fatp  when  Mr.  A.  i^terrapted  1^,  saying  be 
iMlad  to  go  into  the  next  street,  to  see  a  patient: 
telMsd  tbe  lady  to  inform  him  bow  long  it 
wdftike  ber  to  tell  ber  stoiT.  Tbe  answer 
na,  Aruty  minutes.  Ba  asked  her  to  proceed, 
«iha|Md  sbe^wooUl  endeavor  to  finish  by  the 
iHbsntnmed. 

fcOedfr^  Kndler  Ifttteriy  painted  more  for 
laillban  for  praise,  and  is  sud  to  have  used 
MM  CXperimeDtal  preparations  in  bis  colors, 
iHtt  made  tfaem  work  fidr  and  smoothly  off, 
tiiaM  codore.  A  &iend  noticing  it  to  him,  said, 
^RMdo  yon  fldnk  posterity  will  say.  Sir  God- 
lnybriOsr.  when  they  see  these  picbires  some 
Ma  Isnes?"  *'8»!"  replied  the  artist:  "why 
l^Hw^l  Sr  Godfrey  never  panted  tbem!" 

"flrib,  I  SHT,  wfaat  did  yon  say  yonr  medicine 
VMM  eorer^  **0,  itll  cure  everyUiing;  b^ 
fSBfi*^"  "Ah, wen.  m  take  a  bottle.  Maybe 
MM     boot«  thej  need  it  bad  snoagb!'' 


FEBDING-TIME  IN  WINTER. 
A  FARMER'S  LAT. 

BT  THOMAS  B.  TAH  BEBBim. 
I. 

Fierce  wintry  winds  bot  little  heeding, 
ThD  farmer  trudges  off  to  feeding. 
It. 

From  the  bam-door  in  the  teeond  story, 
He  views  a  scen&of  purple  glory* 
in. 

All  day  the  clondt  looked  cold  and  leadeoi 
But  now  along  the  sky  they  redden. 

IV. 

Aerois  their  colon  bright  and  liated 

He  seas  Uaek  treea  all  gWled  and  twisted. 

T. 

He  hran  below  him  cattle  lowipg. 

And  narks  hiAr  well  his  tdu  are  growing. 

Boma  trots  hia  marej  the  south  has  shod  her. 
His  Arm-beys  to«  about  the  fodder. 

TO. 

His  grooms  rub  down  the  hnaes'  hannehesi 
The  cock  and  hens  ere^  up  the  Iranehes. 

vm. 

Ere  stars  their  radiance  shall  be  sbeddiub 
Each  beast  shall  have  good  food  and  bewUng. 

IX. 

Nor  does  the  former  leave  the  stable 
Till  candles  light  his  supper-taUe. 

X. 

Thence  to  his  home  so  snag  uid  cozy. 
To  greet  his  wife  and  children  rosy. 

PLEASANT  CHILDRBN. 

Every  where — every  where — 

Like  the  butterfly's  silver  wings, 
That  are  seen  by  all  in  the  summer  ai^— 

We  meet  witb  these  beautiful  things) 
And  the  low,  sweet  lisp  of  the  baby  child 

By  a  thousand  hills  is  heard, 
And  the  voice  of  tbe  young  heart's  lughtsr  wild. 

As  the  voice  of  a  singing  birdl  " 

The  cradle  rocks  in  peasant's  cot, 

As  it  rocks  in  the  noble's  hdl> 
And  the  briefest  gift  la  the  loftiest  lot 

Is  a  gift  that  is  given  to  al); 
For  tbe  sunny  light  of  childhood's  eyes 

Is  a  boon  like  the  common  air, 
And  like  the  snnshine  of  the  sldfas, 

It  falleth  everywhere! 

They  tell  us  that  old  eaith  no  more 

By  angel  feet  is  trod, 
They  bring  not  now,  as  they  brought  of  yore. 

The  orades  of  God. 
Oht  each  of  these  young  human  flowers 

God's  own  high  message  bears. 
And  we  are  walking,  all  our  boors. 

With  <*Angels,  unawaresl" 

By  stifling  street  and  breezy  bill 

We  meet  their  spirit  miith; 
That  such  bright  shapes  should  linger,  tiU 

They  take  the  stains  of  earthl 
Oh!  play  not  tbose  a  blessed  part 

To  whom  the  boon  is  given  i 
To  leate  their  errand  with  the  hei^LC 
«    And  straight  return  to  HeavenI  ^ 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  LIFE  ON  OUR 
RAILROADS. 

The  Rer.  K  H.  Cbftimi,  of  Nev  Tork,  nude 
reference,  in  %  diaooarse,  to  the  fearful  loss  of  life 
hj  recent  aoddenta  on  railroads;  and,  in  doing 
80,  urged,  eloqnently,  oonaiderationa  of  public 
duty. 

<■!  do  not  wish,"  said  he,  "to  (brestal  anj 
legal  Judgment,  and  to  excite  bad  passions,  Is  as 
contrary  to  my  intention  as  it  would  be  to  my 
ofBoe.  Bat  I  believe  that  the  teaching  a  sacred 
regard  for  hnman  life  is  a  flttction  of  Uiat  ofBoe; 
and  if  the  Divine  Master  walked  over  earth  with 
Bolicitade  for  every  bodily  ill,  may  not  the  ser- 
vant who  professes  to  preach  His  Word  be  justi- ; 
fied  in  endeavoiing  to  strengthen  the  securities  of 
life  and  limb)  I  do  .not  wish  to  excite  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  there  is  an  honest  indignation  that 
has  a  light  to  express  itself  under  the  conviction 
ofredEleasnessandndn.  And  to  those  who  say, 
*I>o  nothing  under  exeltemcnt;'  I  reply,  «D^te- 
meot  may  not  be  the  time  to  complete  measures, 
hot  it  is  Uw  time  to  ttart  than,  wait  until  the 
exdtement  passes  away,  and  away  ebbs  all  prac^ 
tical  effi>rt  until  some  new' mode  <»  desolation  re- 
awakens the  denre  for  it. 

'*Pass  the  measures  deliberately,  calmly;  hut 
start  them  now.  Pronounce  no  final  judgment 
nnder  excitement.  For  this  specific  case,  I  do 
not  presume  to  determine  who  is  to  blame,  or 
whether  anyboi^  is;  but  surely  now  is  the  time, 
as  ftr  as  i^ay  be,  to  provide  against  such  results 
in  the  future.  And  Uie  possiWlity  of  such  pro- 
viaon  is  founded  in  our  conviction  of  man's  reck- 
lessness—man's recklessness,  not  God's  decree. 
When  the  strt^e  of  calamity  descends  upon  us 
from  that  mysterions  depth,  which  the  andotts 
called  '^te,'  bat  which  we  call  Providence,  we 
bow  in  sabmisE^  to  its  inevitability.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  list  of  genuine  'acci- 
dents' is  much  more  limited  than  the  use  of  the 
term.  Oasnalties  in  travel,  which  have  their 
origin  in  causes  beyond  man's  control,  are  com- 
paratively few.  Nature  seldom  deceives  us  in 
ner  conditions,  if  man  is  vigilant  on  his  pvt.  A 
whed  breaks;  but  who  questioned  its  soundness? 
An  axle  snaps  asunder,  bat  how  was  tbe  iron 
tested?  A  collision  takes  i>lace,  but  was  tvne 
punctoally  observed?  A  train  plunges  into  the 
river,  but  was  every  responsible  agent  watchful 
at  his  post?  If  not,  then  life  was  not  destn^ed 
by  aoddsnt,  but  by  murder;  not  malignant  as- 
saamiutimi— not  mat  kind  of  mnrder  which 
comes  from  active  pas^m,  but  from  tiie  next 
thing  to  it — indifference, 

"And  against  this  recklessness,  I  repeat,  yto- 
viaion  should  be  made  by  eveiy  measure  which 
will  enforce  respect  for  human  life— a  sentiment 
which,  I  am'  grieved  to  say,  needs  to  be  more 
widely  and  deeply  felt  in  our  and  our  coun- 
try. Life  is  precious.  It  is  a  priceless  freight 
which  you  bear  in  those  rushing  cars,  oh!  driving 
engineer — a  freight  of  warm  blood,  and  beating 
hearts,  and  dear  relations*  lips.  The  engine  that 
pants  before  with  tlirobbing  Invast,  and  arteries 
of  fire,  is  but  a  poor  fffmbol  of  tbe  precious  vi- 
tali^  and  onrious  workmaaBhip  of  toe  nuaneft 


life  Ihat  it  drags  along.  An  unsteady  brain,  a 
deceit  of  the  eye,  a  slight  risk,  and  the' wealth  of 
existence  committed  to  your  charge  is  shattered 
to  ruin.  And  is  it  not  right  that  communis, 
that  fiitha?  and  wives,  and  brothers  and  son's, 
should  hold  yoa  stringently  bound  to  all  tbe  re* 
sponsibilities  of  your  office,  and  refuse  to  cast 
upon  Providence  the  burden  of  yonr  fhnlt) 
Somethiitg  beddes  ^flt  and  the  price  of  stock 
must  enter  into  yonr  account.  Of  Iron-hearted 
corporation.  Against  dirflars  yon  must  halanoe 
life;  and  if  a  little  gain  is  of  mon  consequence 
than  a  bolt  more  firmly  driven,  or  an  additional  ' 
officer  at  a  dangerous  point,  say  not  that  that 
community  acts  merely  under  excitement  if  it 
cuts  tbe  nerves  by  which  corporations  do  feel. 

"Yes,  the  very  time  to  rebuke  that  careless- 
ness wMch  holds  us  so  often  at  its  mercy,  and 
for  which  human  hearts  and  human  lives  are  so 
often  sacrificed,  is  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
public  mind  is  intensely  excited,  stirred  by 
the  horror  and  the  agony  to  make  some  provision 
for  future  safe^.  In  the  name  of  the  dead  and 
of  tiw  living,  let  there  be  judicious,  just,  yet 
prompt  action  upon  this  matter." 

IT'S  WHAT  YOU  SPEND. 

[Under  this  caption,  tbe  Ledger  makes  some 
very  senmble  remarks  which  we  copy,  and  to 
which  we  especially  refer  all  who  are  just  setting 
out  in  life.  A  wise  economy  is  a  ve^y  different 
thing  from  sordid  penuriousnesa;  while  the  latter 
should  always  be  condemned,  too  much  cannot 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  fonner.] 

"It's  what  thee'll  spend,  my  son,"  said  a  sage 
old  Quaker,  "not  what  theell  make,  which  will 
;  decide  whether  thee's  to  be  ridi  or  not."  The 
advice  was  trite,  for  it  was  but  Aanklin'a,  in 
another  shape:  "lUte  care  of  tiw  pauuea,  and 
the  ponnd»wiU  take  care  <A  themselves.  Sut 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Men  are  oou- 
tinually  indulging  in  smalt  expenses,  saying  to 
themselves  that  it  is  only  a  trine,  yet  forgetting 
that  the  a^rcgate  is  serious,  that  even  the  sea- 
shore is  made  up  of  petty  grains  of  sand.  Ten 
cents  a  day  even  is  thirty-six  dollars  and  a  half 
a  year,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  a  capital  of 
six  hundred  dollars.  The  man  that  saves  ten 
cents  a  day  only  is  so  much  richer  than  him  who 
does  not,  as  if  he  owned  a  life  estate  in  a  house 
worth  six  hundred  dollars.  Every  sixteen  years 
ten  cents  a  day  becomes  «x  hundred  dollars; 
and,  if  invested  quarterly,  does  not  take  half 
that  time.  But  ten  oents  a  day  is  child's  nlaj-, 
some  wi  exclnm.  Well  then,  John  Jacob 
Astor  used  to  say  that  when  a  man,  who  wishes 
to  be  rich,  has  saved  ten  thousand  dollars,  he 
has  won  h^Of  the  battle.  Not  that  Astor  thought 
ten  thousand  much.  But  he  knew  that,  in 
:  making  such  a  sum,  a  man  acquired  habits  of 

grudent  economy,  which  would  constantly  keep 
im  advancing  in  wealth.  How  many,  however, 
:  spend  ten  thousand  in  a  few  years  in  extra  ex:- 
penses,  and  when,  on  looking  back,  cannot  tell, 
as  they  say,  "where  the  money  went  to."  17o 
save  is  the  golden  rule  to  »i,ricb.  To  squander, 
even  in  small  BiuB^,^^^^|lewatds  tlio 
poor-faonso*  ci 
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SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL.— No.  1. 

BX*  TBOa.  K.  BIBBm. 

A  PEDESTRIAN  EXCURSION  FROM 
PARIS  TO  BRUSSELS. 

Hu  vxj  one  of  mj  ratden  ercr  taken  a  pedes- 
triu  exctmioii  thna^  any  ^rt  of  a  foreign 
lud?  Has  he  taken  tt  when  in  the  first  Uoom 
rf  htB  yoath,  when  any  land  most  have  looked 
Bnr  and  bright  to  him,  and  eren  hoiae  scenes  had 
not  kiat  their  nordty?  Has  he  taken  it,  not 
akne,  or  by  the  aide  of  a  hirding  guide,  hot  in 
eompanj  with  one  bosom  friend,  or  rather  with 
iKo,  the  littie  party  thus  making  up  that  more 
coaplete  and  mystic  number,  in  which  there  is  a 
lauxt  interchange  of  mirth,  obeerration  or  ar- 
gnantl  If  he  hai*  he  mnst  assoredly  bare  laid 
vf  a  Hon  of  reminiaoeaoea  whidi  will  freshoi  the 
imjnder  of  his  life. 

Bat  if  in  addition  to  the  mne  paaaiag  mjof- 
MBt  of  the  moment,  he  haa  taienoara  to  jot 
ian  Ua  inunsaknaon  the  mot-— howenr  nd^ 
«  has  atotchad  tlw  pranment  objects  of  in- 
t— at  -hoirem  hnpeffeeuy— these  roogh  bmohh 
rials  will  be  deara-  to  him  afterwacda  than  the 
Boat  d^Knate  aentenoea  he  may  have  |taned,  or 
ths  Bost  finialud  dmpn  be  may  hare  ooaunitted 
iDthacairraa. 

The  author  of  the  fbllowing  t^r  had,  dnring 
tbe  coarse  (tf  it,  bis  pencil  constantly  in  his  hand. 
Mt  to  draw  bat  to  write.  The  rough  sketches 
tfau  huSHy  scrawled  are  now  lying  before  me. 
To  my  ere  they  call  up  many  a  scene,  the  interest 
of  wnieii  has  never  faded,  thongfa  it  would  be 
impoesiUe  by  means  of  words  to  impart  that  in- 
tanst  to  tlie  mind  of  aMther.  Often  these 
dutehes  are  mere  diagrams,  mere  rough  outlines, 
nideetctDBg8irithoatshadingorcolor;often  things 
mintcrating  in  themselves  are  d^iled  at  length, 
Body  becuae  they  happened  at  the  time,  w  be- 
cuK  in  leoording  than  the  writer  had  more 
Inaie  than  nanal,  and  tin  mj  act  of  writing 
«a>  Ml  anmsemait  To  bring  tbcm  bdbre  the 

Cic  in  so  erode  a  form  woud  nerer  answer. 
y  gaps  are  to  be  filled  up;  many  excresoences 
to  be  pnmed  awn.  Inner  pictorcs  obtain  their 
eon-ectneas  of  pen^eotiTe  and  mellowing  of 
tiatnotat  the  moment  immediately  after  obser- 
nSooy  but  wben  viewed  from  a  stud-point  more 
fittiot  and  derated.  To  tooove  the  rawness  and 
h^Nrfeotkms  of  the  first  record  without  rubbing 
tmj  the  gloss  and  freshness  of  the  firet  imprea- 
iHas,  is  a  ta^  not  altogether  unattended  with 
AilVxilty.  I  will  pea^iffm  it  to  the  best  of  my 
tbilitr. 

Hy  trardling  companions  were  two  in  number; 
ne  an  English  student  of  tfae(^ogy,  who  was  re- 
ading en  the  Continent  because  he  could  lire 
AMpisr  there  than  at  home;  the  other,  &r  nearer 
ad  deinr  to  my  heart,  was  my  own  conntryman 
toitengman.  Of  the  first  I  have  never  tince 
ktatd,  and  know  not  iriMber  he  be  now  aUve  or 
ted;  the  oUker  has  been  snatched  from  me  by  an 
wly  death,  and  his  bones  now  r^Mse  in  the  same 
Audi-yazd  in  which  I  expect  my  own  to  be  de- 
pOBted. 

Toi.2.— Ko.1.  4 
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At  that  time  both  were  young  and  joyous — 
both  buoyant  with  health  and  exuberuit  with 
spirits.  And  in  preparing  the  following;  pages 
ior  the  press,  bow  many  a  bridit  smik  will  da>wn 
vjpaa  the  writer's  inner  eye,  m  which  the  reader 
most  know  wrthing;  bow  mai^  a  little  incident 
of  travd  too  trilling  to  be  oommittod  to  papw, 
bat  whidi  at  tbe  time  constituted  the  magic 
the  passing  moment,  must  be  left  unrecorded— the 
free,  innocent  outburst  ot  youthfiil  gaiety— the 
running  joke  picked  up  by  tiie  wayndfr— the  flash- 
ing sally  of  mirth  too  evanescent  to  be  retained  \ij 
ttughi  oat  the  magio>  mirror  of  memory— these, 
dear  reader,  will  attend  me  in  my  passage  along 
this  narrative — they  aie  not  for  you.  I  journey 
on  surrounded  visions  unseen  by  alt  except 
myself  These  sometimes  cause  me  to  smile, 
and  sometimes  fill  my  ^es  with  tears.  The 
changing  play  of  features;  the  varying  tone  of 
voice:  tM  laogh;  each  peenliari^  of  gait  and  car- 
riage; each  simple  look  and  word  that  served  to 
lighten  the  &tigne  «F  trard,  and  oAea  enlivened 
the  road  wben  onr  feet  were  sure  with  jonmeying 
—these,  reader,  I  cannot  eommonicMe— /  sae 
them— yea,  my  two  friends  are  again  with  me,  one 
on  cHhsr  side— I  seeUmn  as  pUiinly  as  I  do  this 
paper— you  never  can. 

Althoog^  I  had  pedestrianised  on  former  ooca- 
akms,  I  never  before  was  so  well  equipped  for  this 
exhiUratii^  method  of  travd.  Om  costume  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  irom  by  the  Qerman 
students  when  they  journey  ou  foot,  except  that 
we  carried  our  smoung-tobacoo  in  our  pockets 
instead  of  having  it  hung  h^an  us  in  a  pouch.  It 
consisted  of  "blonse,"  girdle  and  haversack,  the 
two  latter  of  nledy  glased  leatbw,  tbe  last  suf- 
ficiently capadona  to  oontain  all  tbe  wardrobe 
needfU  to  a jwdestiian.  And  as  we  passed  on 
towards  tfae  Barriere  St  Denis,  about  sunrise  on 
the  first  daT  of  the  most  fickle  month  of  all  the 
year,  onr  appearance  attracted  some  obsOTation 
even  in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  bat  tfaoogh  many 
stared,  no  one  so  much  as  whispered  dther  m 
trench  or  Eni^sh.  anything  like  "Amil-fool." 

Treacbng  the  magnificent  avenne  which  received 
OS  as  soon  as  we  passed  tfae  ci^*gate,  and  which 
dd^hted  us  with  a  grand  row  of  trees  QO  either 
side,  we  reached  St  Denis  in  good  time  fbr  break- 
feat  Here  we  did  not  feil  to  visit  the  fiamous 
ohnrdi  which  owes  its  existence  to  King  D^bert 
in  631.  Laag  and  in  bevrildered  astcmiEUimentdid 
we  stand  gazing  w  the  grotesque  sculptures  in 
stone  which  ornament  the  facade.  They  looked 
to  me  like  petrifeetinis  of  some  of  Danto's  wild- 
est conceptions.  No  frenried  monk  ever  peopled 
the  solitude  of  the  doister  witii  a  more  aoKRphoas 
or  bewildering  assemblage  <tf  monsters  in  every 
oonodvaUe  attitude  of  grimace,  pantomime  and 
distcnrtion.  It  almost  made  the  e^e  ache  to  look 
upon  them.  It  seaned  as  though  the  denizens  of 
hdl  had  suddenly  been  turned  to  stone  and  fixed 
th^  in  mid-air  for  ever.  Some  of  them  seemed 
crouching  under  intolerable  wdghto.  some  were 
trodden  under  fbot  b^  tMsbops  and  cardinals,  some 
wrestling  and  tugging  at  eadu  oUier  in  deadly 
warfere.  Anything  more  thoroughly  Dantesque 
in  sinrit  and  creation  it  would  be  diffiouU  to  ooa- 

"Mentoring  the  cfiM^^U^  en 
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aide  the  dumting  of  priests,  and  on  the  other  the 
soond  of  buumers  made  hj  the  workmen  who 
were  repairing  the  edifice.  To  mj  ears  do  an- 
I^Mwiiig  VDixCnre.  Why  shoold  not  Iftbw  and 
worship  BO  <m  ocmtemporuieoady  in  the  same 
]daoel  Wl^  should  not  min^  tbair  Toices 
together  in  tne  same  building  as  well  as  in  the 
same  heart?  What  can  be  sweeter  than  the 
obime  of  bells  rising  sbore  the  hnm    a  popoloos 

Near  the  door  we  observed  some  sculptured  re- 
lief executed  in  the  same  g^tesgue  style  as  that 
which  had  arrested  ns  ootude.  Here  tbey  seemed 
ont  of  place.  No  image  of  goblin  or  demon  ought 
ercr  to  find  its  way  inside  a  sacred  edifice.  Here 
we  should  have  something  to  attract,  not  to 
frighten  and  repel.  Ideas  of  grace  and  beanty, 
forms  of  &altless  proportion  and  symmetiTT  an- 
gels, cberabe  and  innooent  dores,  these,  if  my, 
should  Bootiie  and  tranquil]^  our  hearts,  u  we 
torn  ovrflHJSs  towards  the  altar.  Batwsareob* 
IM  to  take  the  oentoriesaa  we  find  them.  The 
luddle  Age  had  a  dtfont  mode  of  thinking.  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  pleasant  to 
study  the  spirit  oi  those  strange  old  times.  Eu- 
rope was  then  in  the  gny  twilight  which  precedes 
ihe  dawn  of  a  bright  mommg,  and  in  the  dusky 
«r  men  saw  monstrous  and  gluistly  forms.  Earth- 
quakes had  shaken  the  world  to  its  centre;  graves 
bad  burst  open,  and  rueAil  apparitions  wore  flit- 
tingabout on  rampyre-wings. 

We  then  examined  the  superb  cenotaph  of 
Francis  the  First,  remarkable  for  its  masterly 
wmkmansfajp.  He  died  in  1547.  On  the  opponte 
side  is  also  me  to  Henry  II.  and  Louis  XII.  A 
dinriish  sexton  then  led  us  through  the  sab* 
terraneen  vaults  in  which  are  contained  the 
bodte  ofa  long  race  of  kii^;  but  as  he  hurried 
ns  tlm>u^  wira  great  rapidity,  and  woald  not 
permit  us  to  ti^e  notes  on  the  spot,  but  ftw  dis- 
tinct impressions  were  left  on  our  minds.  This  I 
lammted  Uie  more,  as  it  is  one  of  those  places  in 
irtueh,  as  in  Westininstei^Abbey,  a  oontemplatire 
spirit  might  have  mused  fbr  boors.  The  burial 
piaoe  qS  kings!  the  very  sound  has  fascination  in 
n.  And  the  stone  effigies  of  a  lopg  line  of  kings 
and  queens,  standing,  kneeling  or  reclining  on 
their  tombs,  in  the  very  same  costume  in  which 
they  onee  lived  and  moved  upon  this  earth!  Even 

?et  I  have  a  dim  vimon  <rf  the  fat,  puffy  cheeks  of 
hilippe  Le  Bel,  and  of  the  saintly  Marie  de 
BourDon  la  r^igietse,  standing  upright  in  the 
habiUmeiits  of  het  order,  fvy  sweet  and  nnn-like 
in  theexpre^ont^herooantenance. 

Btttsirai  solemn  reminiscences  accord  not  with 
the  firolie  andmess  of  the  First  of  April.  I  for 
one  would  raUier  pb^  the  fool  on  such  a  day  be- 
neath the  blue  eye  or  Heaven,  than  mope  like  an 
owl  in  the  dusk  of  clustering  columns  and  Gothic 
aivhes.  Are  not  sweet  airs  wooing  us  abroad  into 
the  open  roads?  Are  not  the  swallows  twittering 
and  crossing  each  other's  path  in  sight-bewil- 
dering curves?  Are  not  cloud-shadows  clmsing 
each  other  over  green  wheat  fields?  Do  any  vio- 
lets grow  among  the  tombs  of  those  dead  kii^? 
No  daffi)dils  or  butterflies  there.  Then  up  and 
away!  Uie  fi^esh  April-showos  will  soon  wash 
away  all  melanohofy  &ncies. 
We  dined  that  day  at  a  Tillage  called  Echiwn. 


Tbo  Tillage,  as  is  very  common  in  France,  has  an 
old  castle  standing  near  it.  In  the  castle  nothing 
is  worthy  of  note  save  an  ancient  and  almost  ob* 
literated  fresco  above  the  fire-place  of  <nie  of  the* 
chambers.  It  iqiresents  King  Pepin  le  Brare 
killing  a  mad  boll  by  a  l^w  of  his  dagger, 
wUlst  the  admiring  oonrtiers  ave  ranged  around 
to  witness  his  pnwtmu  He  is  dq^ted  in  the 
act  of  throwing  himsdf  wpaa  the  nedi  of  the  iii> 
furiated  animal. 

The  Qoct  day,  about  one  o'clock,  we  arrived  si 
Chantilly,  where,  after  dining  and  refreshing  ooi^ 
selves  witb  a  bottle  of  vrine,  we  sallied  forth  to 
examine  the  curiosities  in  its  vicinity.  A  few 
hundreds  yards  from  the  village  stand  the  stabki 
which  once  belonged  to  the  great  Gonde. 

An  American  is  accustomed  to  associate  any* 
thing  but  ideas  of  elegance  with  a  stable;  how 
would  he  be  surprised  then  to  find  a  building  ap> 
propriated  to  the  accommodation  of  horses, 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  embellishments 
of  architecture?  The  eve  is  first  struck  with  its 
great  ma^tude,  and  then  by  the  beautifol  r^ 
fief^  whidi  deomrate,  without  overioading  it. 
The  faidldii^  is  of  yellow  ftvestone,  and  the  onup 
ments  have  all  of  Umn  some  rdatim  either  to 
vrar,  the  chase,  or  the  race-oourse.  On  the  top  a 
horse's  head  iinr  a  weathercock,  turns  with  every 
blast,  and  indii»tes,  b^  its  annrentiy  snwiing 
nostrils,  enxy  chai^  m  die  winds;  an  alto^icUevo 
above  the  prmeipal  door  rejaesents  an  animated 
boar-bont;  another  on  one  of  the  wings  presents 
to  view  three  [omncing  horses,  whose  heads, 
breasts  and  forelegs  project  beyond  the  wall,  and 
who  seem  ready  for  an  serial  gallop.  The  win- 
dows and  entablatures  are  ornamented  with 
helms,  q>ears  and  instruments  of  knightly  war- 
Are.  On  each  aide^f  the  main  entrance  is  seen 
a  dog-head,  vrith  a  ring  in  its  mouth:  to  the  ring 
are  artfully  suspended  bows,  arrows,  skins,  boms, 
tusks,  olaws,  and  all  the  boasted  trophies  of  the 
chase.  In  short,  it  is  a  magnificent  palaoe  for 
gaUant  steeds,  vritb  every  apjnopriate  anoint- 
ment and  ornament  In  the  centre  of  the  boild- 
ing  is  a  circular  space  finmeriy  used  as  a  riding 
school,  and  for  training  horses. 

The  groonds  around  this  once  splendid  esta- 
blisbment  are  watered  by  means  of  the  little  ri* 
Tulet  Nonette,  wbidi,  by  bang  dammed  up  above, 
fcffi)rds  at  the  same  time  both  a  reservoir  and  * 
cascade.  On  the  banks  of  an  artificial  lakelet 
are  seen  statues;  on  itssar&oe|deasq;«-boatBaiKi 
swans;  whilst  light  bridges  hen  and  than  8i»iog 
across  the  water. 

The  castle  itself  is  partly  old  and  partly  new. 
It  belonged  first  to  the  family  of  Montmorenci, 
then  to  tne  great  Gonde,  and  at  the  time  I  saw  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Duke  d  'Aumale.  Within 
sight  of  it  stands  the  castle  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  d'Enghien,  which,  like  the  monory  left  by 
its  master,  is  sombre  enough.  Its  closed  window- 
shutters,  its  gloomy,  uninhabited  appearance, 
and  the  associaliona  which  dnstercd  around  it» 
produced  none  but  moomful  impressions. 

Taking  leave  d  ObantilW  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  pnrsned  our  road  tfm>t^  a  fbrest  so  ex- 
tendve  as  to  bear  some  re6Kji^ibnMlte  the  wood- 
lands of  America,  exc^t  welt  vm  cot  in  every 
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drection  by  jomia  as  sfrng^it  u  *  ImeL  This 
wood  vaed  to  be  the  bantrng-gnnatd  of  the  great 
Cood^.  In  the  centre  <^  this  magnifloeat  tbrest 
is  a  circalar  place  called  *'le  Rendei-vouB  des 
CftaMCOia."  And  in  the  centre  of  this  srlran 
aide,  **edged  round  with  dark  tree  tope,  is  a 
Ivge,  round  stone — a  sort  of  woodlaod  centre- 
taUe.  It  seemed  to  me  a  ^t  of  unwonted 
benity.  Arennes  radiate  in  straight  lines  to- 
wards an  pdnts  <^  the  compass,  and  open  bean- 
tiAd  TistaSf  to  the  extremi^  of  which  the  eye  in 
niD  adeaTora  to  pieroe.  It  must  have  been  a 
cdlaQt  sig^t  wkm  on  some  daj  of  gathering  fiv 
uedMss,  jolly  hmriamoi  were  seen  collecting 
about  Uat  roond  stone,  or  {wandi^  up  the  diffe- 
rat  avennes,  Uieir  honis  soonding,  thdr  plumes 
mring,  their  steeds  ramping,  and  the  whole 
modlsnds  shaking  with  IaUoos  and  bogle* 
bUsts. 

We  tiboM  the  avenne  leading  to  the  diatean  de 
li  Dame  Blanche,  and  joomeyisg  on  with  light 
hnrts  and  nimble  heels,  we  soon  reached  it.  It 
ii  1  faooting^aeat,  and  at  that  time,  like  the  forest 
we  had  just  travened,  belonged  to  the  Duke 
d'Ainaale.  It  lies  romantically  embosomed  be- 
tmai  ^  woody  hills.  The  Dame  Blanche  from 
vhom  it  1m  reosiTed  its  name  was  the  mother  of 
SUlodb  The  bBildii«ls  a  "reAH^mento"  of 
tts  old  ohatcaa  which  once  stood  there,  with 
wtmf  modem  and  fladij  oraaments  intermixed, 
irtadi  snnewfaat  nuv  the  effect.  It  is  a  bad  Imi- 
MioD  of  the  ancient  Gothic  style,  and  the  artist 
n  strinog  ifter  the  antiqae  has,  like  Chatterton 
B  his  poems,  somewhat  overdone  the  thing. 

Aon  this  spot'  to  the  town  of  Senlis,  the  road 
■m  oondoctea  us  through  the  same  extensiTe 
ferat.  At  Senlis  I  saw  the  mins  of  what  bad 
aaee  been  %  fine  Gothic  choaeh  oooverted  into  a 
bm.  Straw,  potatoes,  and  imidements  of  luis- 
baadry  assorted,  but  poorlj  with  theribbed  naTO, 
Ae  doste^  colomns  and  the  scdemn  TSnlt- 

inhes  whldi  still  lesiated  the  inflnem»  of 
tisft 

And  80  we  BMiitered  on,  from  TlUtage  to  Tillage, 
witog  modi,  and  eating  our  leuten  dhmns  [ 
«ilh  anosoal  sMt  ud  apftetite.  One  thing  we 
■era  dwaya  sore  of  meeting^fresh  <^  and 
fha^  of  uiem.  And  what  cup  or  saucer  in  the 
vorld  is  as  clean  inside,  or  ever  oontained  more 
■Hwj  pabolmm  tiian  a  newly  laid  egg-shell?  At 
too,  we  were  always  certain  of  good  beds; 
n  the  Tery  meanest  Tillages  we  were  in  this  par- 
tiokr  nercr  disappointed.  Wehad,  asmay  well 
besi^iosed,  an  eye  erer  open  for  thefresh-looking 
vmbf  girls,  who  charmed  us  by  their  native  < 
vincur,  and  who  in  siate  of  the  coarse  materials  I 
af  wUdi  their  dress  was  oomposed,  and  the  great 
voodm  "sabots"  in  which  they,  clattered  about 
ftehnss,  had  a  certain  trigness  ctf  figure  and 
piwfldaeM  of  motion,  not  common  m  other 
oairtrics  topoor  Tillage  maidens.  Some  of  iba 
Mt  pleasant  mnnents  we  spent  during  the  ex- 
were  around  the  lutohen-flre,  chatting 
■ny  m  sodi  French  as  we  ooold  command, 
led  TCtdiing  the  innocent  romps  which  took 
|boe  between  the  young  men  and  the  girls. 
^  00  the  lulls  and  roadsides,  ^here  in  this 
emmtiy  we  ni^  see  a  scditaty  ploughman  pbd- 
&|b(UDd  Us  horses,  we  would  bafaold  groups 


of  cheerfol  peasants,  each  fbmidnd  with  a  spade, 
and  tilling  the  soil  (tf  the  field  with  as  much 
care  as  we  bestow  upon  our  gu*d«is.  No  fiiim- 
houses  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  France;  the 
people  all  cluster  in  villages.  There  are  their 
Dams;  there  th^  keep  ^eir  agricaUnral  oten- 
sila.  The^  cannot  endure  the  solitude  of  the  open 
country.  These  villages  only  appear  well  in  the 
distance.  No  grass-plots,  no  clumps  of  trees,  Ao 
flower-pots  about  the  windows,  no  vines  covering 
the  nakedness  of  the  ugly  gables.  They  abound 
too  in  miserable  "drinkams,**  with  sigos,  the  in- 
scriptions of  which  are  soxe  to  be  mis-spdt,  it 
being  very  oosunoa  to  see  the  wwd  **«mdevi*'  in 
large  letters  above  the  door. 

We  often  passed  on  the  road  a  enrioiis  nonde- 
script species  (rf  Tdiicle,  snuetluDK  between  a 
cart  and  a  dray;  it  has  a  long  Iwdy,  broad 
irtieels,  and  is  ^wn  liy  ibw,  sometimes  six 
horses,  one  before  the  other,  and  altogether  forms 
the  most  ungainly  and  grotesque  moving  thing  I 
have  ever  yet  met  with.  As  for  turning,  an  alli- 
gattnr  is  beyond  dispute  ito  superior.  And  such 
harness!  But  it  was  something  new  to  lock  at, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  sight  of  it  amaaangjly. 

For  the  first  fifty  miles  after  leaving  Paris  we 
passed  over  what  seemed  a  series  of  stomng  or 
rolling  elevations,  limo^  behind  each  other,  at 
nearly  equal  distance,  and  presenting  gracefully 
curved  outlines,  so  that  we  often  found  ourselves 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  hills,  the 
summits  of  which  were  surmounted  by  villages 
and  windmills.  These  ridges,  thus  forming 
"cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orh,"  ingirdle  rich  val- 
leys, each  watered  by  ita  streionlet,  and  all  in  a 
fine  state  criF  coItiTatiMi. 

Soon  after  leavii^  Senlis  we  cross^  the  river 
Oise,  which  is  hem  spanned  tiry  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  with  three  arches.  On  the  stream  we 
saw  smne  small  vessels  Flemish  bt^  and  ap- 
peannoe. 

At  Etre,  where  we  q»ent  the*  night,  we  had  a 
fine  oniortuni^  of  observing  the  manners  and 
domesao  life  of  the  Firench  peasantry.  Exchaog* 
ittg  our  boots  for  slippers,  lighting  oar  day  pipes, 
and  seating  ourselves  in  the  chimney  comer,  we 
silently  and  tranquilly  watohed  the  scene  around, 
through  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke,  which  softened 
the  features  of  the  pictu-e,  without  obscuring 
them.  There  was  the  busy  housewife,  (she  was  a 
fresh-looking  matron,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  clat- 
tering wooden  shoes)  bustling  about  the  room, 
brimnil  of  woik  and  cheerfmnees — the  sportive 
children,  twining  wreaths  of  spring  flowers — the 
lazy  dog,  reposdne  before  the  fin— the  huge  black 
pot,  steaming  and  Itaming  above  the  flame,  and 
:  giving  prrause  of  a  hearty  meal.  This  was  betr 
;  ter  than  being  in  a  restaurant  at  ^iris.  Thne 
was  a  homely  and  hearty  smaok  oF  fireside  en- 
^yn«nt  about  it,  whi^  do  Hotd  Garni  or  city 
mn  erer  yet  ftimished. 

During  these  preparations  we  observed  the 
rosy  mother  oftxn  throwing  large  slices  of  brokt 
into  a  vessel  of  water  which  hung  above  tin  fire, 
and  on  enquiring  what  she  was  making,  she  an- 
swered that  she  was  weparinrBoiutfot|t^e  calf, 
aod  concluded  with  the  8Mm^t^WBn»^"cfaa- 
dm  a  son  potage  particolicr." 
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CURE  FOR  ENNUI. 

BT  NELEU  B.  OKI.TIN. 

'•Good  ereniiig,  ElU.  I  »m  glad  to  see  yon.  I 
wu  just  thinking  that  perh&pa  jou  would  be  in, 
the  ereniDg  is  so  fine." 

"It  «  beautiful,  Mary,"  answered  the  young 
girl  addressed,  "and  then  I  was  so  tired  moping 
at  home  alone.  But  you  have  been  walking;  nave 
you  not?   I  saw  you  pass  a  little  while  ago." 

"Yes,  I  have  wen  down  to  fanner  Lane's." 

"To  fiumer  Lane's!  Why  what  induced  yon 
to  take  so  long  a  walk  as  that!  It  is  almost  two 
miles— is  it  not?" 

"Nearly  that  But  I  enjoy  waDdng  tiiis  fine 
weather,  and  am  ao  madx  aocnstonwd  to  it.  thftt 
aftwmiksdoeBnotfttjgneme.  And  if  it  did  so, 
I  should  be  amply  repaid  for  it  by  the  pleit* 
sure  I  derive  from  spending  a  hw  hours  at  the 
Lanes.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  few  &mily  circles 
where  perfect  peace  and  hannmiy  preside,  and 
love  and  confidence  in  each  other  alwajs  the 
same.  I  once  spent  several  months  in  their  ftmi- 
ly^  and  know  snch  to  be  niufbrmly  the  case  with 
them.  No  efiort  is  ever  visible  to  bring  this 
about,  bat  every  thing  mores  m  so  smoothly  and 
harmoniously — and  it  is  so  seldom  that  the  whe^ 
of  domestic  life  are  free  from  frictioa,  tiiat  it  is 
quite  refreshing  to  witness  it" 

"And  yoa»"  said  Ella  laughing,  "bemg  about 
to  commcDoe  domeBtic  life  oa  your  own  aoooimt, 
wish  to  take  UsBcms  in  the  art  of  btinging  aboat 
this  desiraUe  state  of  tilings?  But  yoa  are  a 
strange  girl,  and  certainly  unlike  tbMe  bees  of 
Trebisond,  tiuA  draw  poison  from  the  sunniest 
flpvers,  for  you  derive  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  what  would  seem  to  me  irksome  and  annoy- 
ing, and  find  eojoyment  and  instruction  in  the 
societyof  the  dullest,  prosiest  people  in  the  world," 

'  'But  these  peojde  are  tua  dull  and  prosy  as  you 
call  them,  and  you  would  say  so,  if  you  were 
tfaorougtilT  acquainted  with  them,  and  should  see 
the  daily  beauty  of  their  lives.  They  live  ration- 
ally and  talk  sensiUy,  it  is  true,  but  their  conver- 
sation is  not  dull.  It  is  not  only  intelligent,  but 
isenfiTened  bypleasantiy  and  seasoned  with  wit" 

"I  own."  said  £lla,  "that  perhaps  I  do  not  do 
them  justice — am  so  tired  of  this  dull  country 
life,  I  am  aware  that  I  look  at  evoTthing 
dirough  dismal  spectacles.  I  dont  know  wl^ 
aunt  ever  came  hen  to  live.*' 

"But  Tou  need  not  be  wretched  her«,"  said 
Mary,  "though  you  do  not  find  the  excitement  to 
which  you  have  been  accustomed.  Then  are 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  if  you  will  only  find 
them  out  and  put  than  to  use.  And  those  who 
do  so,  though  you  tiiink  their  existence  dull,  live 
much  more  rationally  and  enjoy  a  greater  amount 
of  real  happiness,  than  those  in  cities,  who  live  m 
a  constant  whir]  of  excitement;  though  I  own,  a 
little  more  variety  would  be  desirable.  To  live 
sensibly,  I  think,  a  portion  of  our  time  ^ould  be 
given  to  something  useful,  and  by  doing  so,  we 
evjof  amusement  and  relaxation  with  a  much 
keener  test,  and  would  find  little  time  for  ennoi 
or  th«  bines." 

"I  am  often  troubled  with  ennui,"  sakl  Ella, 
"and  bec<sne  weary  with  myself  aad  all  the  world. 


Itove  BometinMa  resorted  to  yonr  iwmri^nf  iloing 
something  usefhl,  but  I  did  not  succeed  vety  well; 
I  never  oonld  feel  sa£Bci«nt  interest  in  wb&tevcr  I 
tried  to  experience  much  relief  from  it  and  I  came 
to  the  ooncluoon  that  such  things  were  Sot  doll, 
plodding  people." 
"Tbat^*  said  Mary,  "was  because  you  did  not 

Sersevere  in  such  a  course  till  it  became  a  habit 
bonld  yon  do  so.  you  would  derive  substaatiil 
pleasure  from  it  and  wmldwoBderbow  youenr 
oould  have  ^ven  all  your  time  to  idleneas  and  fti- 
volity,  when  yoar  own  happineaa  and  that  of 
others  could  oe  so  much  better  promoted  bf 
spendii^  a  portion  of  it  in  a  difibrent  manner.'^ 
"I  am  far  from  happy  now,  tliat  is  certain," 
said  lUa,  "and  I  hftve  a  great  mind  to  tiy  the 
experiment.  But  I  dmt  see  what  I  can  do  to 
benefit  the  world-  You  will  have  to  point  cot  a 
course  for  me,  suitable  to  my  talents. 

"I  do  not  suppose,"  said  Bfauy,  smiling,  "thtt 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  tosetolf  on  a  misnoB 
to  teach  the  Ohinese  the  folly  of  WMriog 
shoes,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Thereisnonead 
of  travelling  to  another  {danet  to  find  en^tey• 
ment  nor  to  a  renoto  qnuter  of  this.  Tbm  an 
innnmmlile  ways  in  whidi  penmifl  out  readar 
themselves  nsefu  if  they  sincmly  dasin  to  doso. 
They  oan  beoome  so  hy  making  lAcnweftw  better. 
The  influence  of  a  ooirect  example  in  all  tlinigh 
has  an  inoaloulable  influence  for  good  en  thoss 
around.  Some  pusons.  you  know,  it  is  slid,  'pay 
for  living  in  the  world,  by  what  they  art,  not  vf 
what  they  do,'— and  most  of  us  oan  find  plenty 
of  employment  in  self  improvement,  if  we  bare 
noUiing  else  to  do.  And  uen  if  yoa  have  not  the 
talent  to  make  people  uuer,  you  can  make  them 
happier.  Smiles  and  pleasant  tones,  and  worda 
of  ^mpathy,  do  much  towards  making  earth 
br^Jiter  and  better.  There  are  no  persras 
more  nscAil  in  the  wwld  than  those  who  lUffim 
around  tbem  the  sunshine  of  dieerfuhMss  wher- 
ever thflT  go.  There  ii  enough  to  do.  It  hu 
been  well  said  }jy  some  one,  that  if  you  wish  to 
make  yourself  useful  in  wnld,  the  best  way  is 
to  begm  where  TOU  are.  Begin  at  the  ccatre  and 
work  outward." 

"The  truth  is."  said  £Ua,  "I  have  never  lived 
for  any  definite  otgect;  I  have  oftm  wished  I  ooold 
do  so,  but  thoup;ht  some  great  change  must  be 
effected  in  my  life  to  enable  me  to  do  this.  I  am 
resolved  to  fa^  the  experiment  At  any  rate,  ^e 
trial  will  am>rd  a  little  variety,  and  give  some 
aim  to  my  existence.  As  you  hint,  I  will  not  de- 
spise small  beginnings,  and  as  my  oirde  enlarges, 
who  knows  what  I  may  yet  efieot?  I  hope  I  ehsll 
not  have  to  wait  very  loi^  for  a  harvest  of  bappi* 
ness  from  this  ooane»  when  I  onee  set  about  It  in 
earnest" 

"I  snppoee,"  said  Mary,  "you  will  be  happier 
from  the  very  moment  of  resolving  on  a  zigbt 
ooorse,  and  yotir  li^ijHness  will  ioereaae  in  a  rwo 
corresponding  to  the  feithfhlneas  with  whioli  ym 
carry  out  your  resolution." 

"Well,  I  will  try— and  as  you  «y,  I  will  'be- 
gin at  home'  first  and  I  will  report  to  ycra  bow  I 
succeed.  I  will  not  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
for  I  know  it  is  a  sufficient  wwardiiv  itself.  Bat 
I  must  hasten  faQtfdtwi^AMaDhijMliiBg  for  me. 
Good  evening.  ™  ^^^^ 
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THB  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

"IMrnciUdoalwiTabMdtlwftM  almjStmuUt 
■Mm." 

And  1^  art  tiwo,  beratiAil  child. 

With  tby  botmding  feet  ind  l»oght«r  wild? 

Wk«c«  ifl  the  wondeiful  light  that  lies 

Like  "iUnmiaed  Bctiptare"  withiii  thoie  eyea? 

Whence  ue  the  troths  they  diKoomd  hot  now? 

BcutiAd  darling>  who  trt  thou? 

I  htTC  beukened  long — ^wu  it  eehoei  stirred 
By  the  hup*  of  thine  angel  guards,  F  heardt 
Wm  it  far-off  <*speech  of  wisdom,"  taught 
By  them  in  thy  heart,  I  had  alm6at  eanghtt 
And  they,  ah,  theyt  have  they  snch  mipit, 

Swh  wealth  of  hearealy  grace, 
Sieh  holiness,  it  giveth  light 

To  see  <*the  Father's  &eet" 
"Alwmfi?" — BO  spake  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Hit  (lory  atiMj/»  seel 
fiuh  He  a|q;iDiiited  such  as  iheee 

To  keep  and  counsel  thtet 

TbeD,  then,  indeed,  It  thy  errand  blest, 
They  are  "words  of  life"  thou  interpretestf 
We  thought  to  have  eaogfat  them  oonslvesi  but 

»—  ^ 
We  had  lost  the  science  long  ago; 
We  have  wandered  hi  from  thy  sinless  tniek; 
Ve  are  weak  mud  blivd,  wilt  thou  gnide  as  baekT 

A.  P. 


HETABEL. 

TWe'a  a  deep  pond  hid  in  yon  piny  cover 
\      That*s  garlanded  with  rose-blooms  wild  and 
sweet, 

bumtbed  wiUt  pensile  willows,  hanging  over 
flrewt  bowery  nooks,  and  many  a  soft  retreat 
Where  Hetabel  and  I  did  often  meet. 

Tkm  the  brown  throatle  ain^,  tbero  ikinia  the 
swallow, 

Tb«re  tiie  blne-badded  ash  its  foliage  weaves 
)     from  deep-struck  roots,  broidered  with  sedge  and 
i  mallowi 

Pdr  lies  the  pool,  beneath  its  ridgy  eaves, 
'       Blotted  with  waxen  pods  and  ornate  leaves. 

Thire  workless  resU  tiie  millj  each  withered 
shingle 

Lets  throogh  the  son-threads  on  the  knotted 
floor; 

TWe.wfatre  the  viHage  hinds  were  wont  to  mingle. 
Tail  weeds  npspring;  and  in  the  cob-webbed 
door. 

Oat  sees,  plun  written,  "They  shall  come  no 
morel" 

Thm  tbe  white  cottage  standi  riiadow'd  and 
■alien. 

Its  mined  porch,  with  irnitless  vines  o'erclnng; 
a       and  pebbled  paths,  the  vagrant  mullen 
Tops  the  rank  briars,  where  once  musk-roses 

mrt  s  ease,  and  slender  spires  with  blue-bells 
hoog. 

IWe,  tn  that  solitude,  deserted,  lonely, 
in  a  little  Eden  of  our  own, 

niiisibjil,  save  by  Ae  wood-birds;  only 
wsdvaa  (nrast  Hetabel  and  I)  alone, 
w  nry  tryatiag-plaee  nnsonght,  Dnhsown, 


Wandered;  sometimes  beneath  the  pine's  dark 
shadow, 

Sometimes,  at  evening,  when  the  mill's  thick 
flame 

Trembled  in  silver,  and  tbe  distant  meadow 
Was  half  snow-white — half  hid  in  sunken 
gloom, 

Even  as  our  own  nves— half  joy,  half  doom. 

Half  joy— balf  doomi  the  btissfal  years  are  fiuied. 
And  the  dark-shadowed  half  is  left  to  me; 

By  grief,  not  time,  my  scattered  hairs  are  braided 
With  sUver  threads.   And  Hetabel?   Aht  she 
Sleeps  by  her  babe  beneath  the  cypress  treel 


GATHERED  FRAGMENTS. 

TENDENCIES  TO  GOOD  AND  TO  EVIL. 

Much,  or  most,  of  the  good  which  we  ca^oy 
comes  to  as  through  otir  own  exertions.  Our 
wh(de  ocmstitulion  is  framed  on  this  idea  of  our 
own  wwking  to  secure  needed  and  desired  good. 
The  Supreme  Disposer  has  dealt  with  us  in  the 
inner  world  of  our  souls,  as  in  the  outer  world  of 
nature.  He  has  not  made  creation  a  garden  of 
ever-pffoduced  and  imdecaying  fruiti^,  but  rough 
I  with  weeds  and  woods-  He  has  written  the  hard 
;  soil  and  the  rude  forest  aJl  over  with  the  same 
:  sentence  that  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  "In  the 
I  sweat  of  thy  face  ahalt  thou  eat  bread/*  So  a 
i  like  decree,  stamped  in  the  oonatitution  of  tbe 
;  soul,  commands  us  to  earn  spiritual  good  by  out 
'  own  labor.  We  are  made  not  good,  but  to  be- 
come good.  Various  tendencies  to  good  and  evil 
stru^e  together  in  the  human  breast.  TAer«  is 
a  wilderness  to  be  sahdoed  and  made  fruitftd, 
tempests  of  passion  to  be  calmed,  luxuriance  of 
wwldliness  and  sensuality  to  he  lopped  off. 
There  must  be  tendencies  to  evil,  else  there  would 
be  no  virtue,  no  merit  in  bdog  good.  Thus  only 
could  our  spiritual  power  be  brought  forth,  and 
our  highest  glory  consummated.  He  only  is  great 
and  gw>d  who  has  overcome  evils  and  foes.  Is 
not  man  a  nobler  bdng  for  having  had  the  mate- 
rial world  to  subdue  and  cultivate?  And  may  he 
not  be  a  nobler  being  also  for  the  inward  rough- 
ness of  his  own  nature,  for  the  very  wildness  of 
his  passions,  for  the  very  hardness  of  that  sdil 
where  his  virtues  are  sown?  Yes;  here  is  an- 
other region  for  labor  more  severe,  and  dominion 
more  extensive.  Here  are  chancoi  for  glory  be- 
yond all  the  dreuns  of  ambition;  for  "he  that 
ruleth  his  owi^  apint  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  aty," 

WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE  IN  HER  PROPER 
SPHERE. 

Woman's  inflnence,  as  presented  in  the  habits 
it  has  moulded,  and  the  graces  it  has  fostered, 
and  the  charities  it  has  guarded,  and  the  aspira- 
tions it  has  inspired,  shines  out  from  its  own 
quiet  and  retired  sphere  of  the  househcM  life, 
with  steady,  cheermg,  untroubled  beam,  upon 
tiie  dafk  and  outer  sea  of  public  life.  The  great 
English  statesman,  Bnrke,  alluding  to  the  smgu- 
lar  felicity  of  his  own  married  life,  amid  all  the 
vexations  and  stoma  of  his  political  career,  said 
all  his  cares  deserted  him  tne  moment  his  foot 
croaaed  iaa  own  threshold.   Thus  indirectly. 
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ftod  bj  her  inflntfice  on  her  hnsbutd,  in  sootbUig 
and  sustaioing  him,  the  wife  of  the  great  Engli^ 
orator  was  most  fltlj  and  most  beautifblly  in- 
flaendng  the  drdes  of  politioal  activity)  Uirongh 
which  ^uke  mored  wiui  soch  daraling  radiance. 

EDUCATION. 
This  is  the  great  benefit  of  all  education-^ot 
the  poBitire  knowledge  it  bestows,  howerer  ose- 
fol  wad  oonraiint,  Imt  the  eUntion  of  mind  and 
the  sense  of  dufaeter  derbed  flan  the  poBseB* 
t&m  itf  anj  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  from  bdng 
ptooed  In  eonstadt  oommmiion  wit£  natore,  with 
nndi«d  mind,  with  the  spiritoid  world,  and  with 
Qod  Himsdt  On  the  other  hand,  the  utterly 
ign<nnt  person  leads  the  existence  of  a  brute 
iMHtst,  of  a  poisonous  weed,  of  a  dull  clod.  True 
charity,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  feed  the 
hungry  as  to  impart  spiritaal  and  whdcaome  food ; 
to  the  starring  mind. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  PARENTAL  DUTIEa 
Every  parent  ought  to  remember  that  his  chil- 
dren are  committed  to  Atm,  that  all  their  in- 
terests are  pat  into  his  hands,  that  to  train  them 
up  to  Tirtae  and  naefolness,  to  haMts  of  filial  and 
reremitia],  Ion  and  obedience  aud  of  fraternal 
benefleenee,  is  (wdioanly  the  ohirf  duty  required 
(tf  him,  and  the  cidef  good  wluch  he  can  erer  ao- 
com[didi.  If  he  neglects  this  duty,  he  ought  not 
to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  accomplished.  It 
requires  well-directed  and  perserering  effort,  and, 
therefiH^,  neither  chance  nor  those  destitute  of 
that  fountain  of  perseTering  effort,  a  parent's 
love,  can  be  expected  to  perform  it  If  A«  tail 
in  his  duty  to  his  children,  no  one  will  ever  sup- 
ply his  deficiencies.  Generally,  where  parents 
neglect  tbdr  duties,  the  children  are  lords  of 
themselves — **that  heritage  of  woe;"  they  become 
the  associates  of  evil  companions,  the  victims  of 
nabridled  passions,  the  slaves  of  unrestrained 
and  low  propensities,  the  aoonws  of  annoyance 
•  andunhappineasinfiunilies  and  ndghborhoods. 
Sndk  are  scnne  c£  the  sad  ctmsequoioes  of  the 
nwleot  of  the  parmtal  duties. 

Parents  should  also  remember  that  childhood 
is  the  seed-time  for  all  good;  the  season  when 
every  desirable  impression  is  most  easily  made; 
the  time  when  almost  all  that  can  be  done  fijr  a 
child  is  to  be  done.  They  should  remember  that 
the  encouragement  is  very  great.  For  experience 
abundantly  proves  that  weH-goyerned  children 
are  almost  always  well-behaved  men.  The  mo- 
ther of  Washington  had  learned  this  lesson 
taught  by  experience.  When  informed  of  one  of 
the  many  worthy  deeds  of  her  son,  she  remarked  i 
Uiat  it  was  not  any  more  than  she  was  well  pre* 
pared  to  expect,  "fx"  said  she,  "G«irgt  was 
always  a  good  bQJ^' 

THE  FRUITS  OF  LOVE. 
Beantifnl  it  is  to  oontemi^ate  ib»  work  Love 
does  for  this  wi»ld  only.  How  it  moves  to  eflKvt, 
spurs  to  success,  kindns  the  desire  of  gain,  else 
sordid,  and  cherishes  a  tenderness  for  reputation. 
It  dignifies  even  the  gaudy  show  of  earthly 
luxury  and  splendor  to  remember  how  far  this  is 
the  gift  of  a  prompting  affection;  how  many  of 
the  beaatiful  adwunents  are  tokens  of  lore; 


how  much  that  would  be  foUy,  if  spent  on  selfish 
and  senmal  desires,  is  sanctified  and  immor> 
tdized  by  disinterested  kindness;  for  how  much 
lavish  prdusion  a  true  sentimcait  gravdy  {4eads; 
how  it  alone  keeps  the  stdendor  undimmed  on 
the  diamond's  point,  and  the  fine  gold  unchanged 
in  the  bracelet^  polish,  and  allows  us  to  IcMp, 
wear,  m  ogc^  what  we  shoold  be  aahamed  to 
procure!  Love  pnimpts  ns  to  tdl,  to  endure,  to 
forego  and  to  saoiflce.  Its  children  are  Patience, 
Devotion  and  Heroism.  Second  only  to  Religion 
is  its  motive  and  inspiration.  How  it  surrounds 
the  dear  object  with  every  comfort,  privily,  and 
aadtl  advantage;  with  all  the  means  m  solid 
education  and  various  aceomplishment!  How  it 
builds  up  the  precious  heart  with  the  granite 
strength  of  princif^e,  and  on  the  &ont  d  ala- 
cerity  shapes  the  ornaments  of  graoe! 

UNBEUEF  IN  QfMORTAUTT. 
When  a  man,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
{deasure,  who  has  had,  momii^,  noon  and  night, 
only  the  one  tbou^t  of  riches,  or  who  has  been 
assiduously  all  his  days  climlsng  up  the  ladder 
of-  earthly  unbition— when  such  a  one  tells  nu 
he  does  not  bdiere  in  the  immortality  itf  the  sou]* 
I  am  not  at  all  sorprised.  I  believe  it  none  the 
less,  nor  is  it  the  less  credible,  for  his  disbelief 
The  wonder  toould  be  if  he  did  believe  ii.  Bis 
scepticism  is  his  inward  condemnation;  it  is  tlw 
retribution  and  punishment  o£  his  selfish,  fleshly 
course.  His  abili^  to  discern  or  appreciate  a 
spiritual  life  is  buried  beneath  a  thick  crust  oi 
animalism.  So  the  tribes  of  the  field  walk  about 
untouched,  and  in  dull  stupidity  behold  with  the 
outward  eye  those  splendors  of  creatirai,  whose 
matchless  order  thriUs  the  mosittg  and  devout 
human  heart  with  utmost  rotors. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  CHEMISTBT. 

ChemisfaT  is  me  of  the  most  attraetive 
sciences.  Frun  the  b^jnntng  to  the  aid,tlie  stu- 
dent is  snnrised  and  deUghted  with  the  devekm- 
ments  of  too  exact  discrimfautkm,  as  wdl  as  toe 
power  and  oapadty  which  are  dismayed  m  va- 
rious forms  of  chemical  action.  Dissolve  two 
substances  in  the  suae  fluid,  and  then  by  erapo- 
ration,  or  otherwise,  cause  them  to  re-assame_  a 
solid  form,  and  each  particle  will  unite  with  its 
own  kind,  to  the  entire  exdusbn  of  all  others. 
Thus,  if  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of 
soda  are  dissMved  in  boilmg  water,  and  then  the 
water  is  evaporated,  each  nit  will  be  re-formed 
as  before.    This  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  one 

the  first  principles  of  the  science,  and  as  such 
is  passed  over  wiwnit  thought;  but  it  la  a  ma- 
derful  phenomenon,  and  made  of  no  aooonnt  only 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  ao  oommon  and  so  ftmOiar. 

It  is  by  the  aetfcm  of  this  same  principle,  "dee- 
tive  afflni^,"  which  we  produce  the  curious 
experiments  with  snPATSmo  nncs.  By  means 
of  these,  we  may  oariy  on  a  correspondence  which 
is  beytoid  the  cuaoovery  of  all  not  in  the  secret. 
With  one  class  of  these  inks  the  writing  becomes 
visible  only  when  moistened  with  a  particular 
solution.  Thus,  if  we  write  to  you  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulfate  ci  iron,  the  letters  are  invisible. 
On  the  teoeipt  of  our  letter  you  zub  over  the 
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ANt  t  feathw  or  Bpao^t  wet  with  soihitlon  of 
Mt-gftDs.  uid  the  lettn  bant  ftrCh  iate  aenmUe 
bn^  >t  Mice,  and  m  pcamanent. 

2.  V  we  write  with  a  Bolntiai  of  sugar  of 
lad,  tnd  you  moisten  with  a  sponge  or  pencQ 
dinied  in  water  impr^^ted  with  sal[^nirreted 
l^OKigen,  the  letters  will  appear  with  metallic 
bdliaDej. 

3.  If  we  write  with  a  weak  solation  of  sal- 
pbte  of  copper,  and  jon  apply  ammonia,  the 
ktos  asBome  a  beantifiil  blae.  When  the  am- 
Booia  eraporates,  as  it  does  on  exposure  to  the 
nn  or  fire,  the  writing  disappeais.  but  may  be 
itriTed  again  as  before. 

4.  If  yoQ  writ*  with  oil  of  ntriol  very  much 
fintedt  ao  as  to  |>reTent  its  destroying  ttie  paper, 
Ae  maimscript  will  be  inrisihle  except  when  fadd 
10  the  fire,  when  the  letters  will  appear  bla<^ 

5.  Write  with  cobalt  dissolred  in  dilated  mori- 
tfcacid:  the  letters  will  be  invisible  wben  cold, 
ht  when  warmed  they  will  ^pear  a  Unish 
{Mn> 

We  are  afanost  sore  tiiat  onr  secrets  thns  writ- 
ta  win  not  be  bvought  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
because  he  does  not  know  the  solution 
wlidi  was  naed  in  writing,  and  therefore  knows 
not  what  to  applr  to  bring  oat  the  letters. 

Odiar  fiinns  of alectiTe  afBi^  produce  eqaally 
BSfd  nsolti.  TSaot  two  inrisiue  gases,  when 
onliaed,  fcrm  wnofltinm  a  vtsibU  solid.  Mari- 
itie  add  and  ammonia  an  oxamples,  also  ammo- 
■ia  and  carbonic  add. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  if  a  solation  of  solphate  of 
iDda  be  mixed  with  a  aolutiffiD  ttf  muriate  of  lime, 
the  wbide  beoomes  adid. 

Seme  OSes  when  united  fijrm  liquids,  as  or^- 
gmmdfaydroyn,  which  unite  and  form  water. 
Sume  solids,  when  combined,  form  liquids.  Ni- 
tnte  ammonia  and  sulphate  oi  soda,  when 
nibbed  together  in  equal  proportions  in  a  m<»tar, 
ImxDe  fluid.  Acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of 
BK,  in  equal  proportions,  rubbed  in  a  mortar, 
poduce  a  fluia;  and  so  will  acetate  of  lead  and 
Qnber's  salts.  The  union  of  other  snbetances 
{nduces  a  wonderfhl  change  of  temperature. 
B^damo  acid  poured  into  water  will  so  increase 
Aeta^eratore  as  to  make  it  onotmifortaUe  to 
Ud  tbe  Teasel  oontaimog  it  If  <me  part  of  ice 
ia  Aliped  into  four  parts  of  solphoxie  add  cool- 
ed to  tbe  freenng-pmnt.  32  dieg.f  the  mass  will 
nmnly  rise  to  the  bdUng-point 

Artafai  other  mixtures  prodiwe  an  intense  cold, 
Sri  in  called  FSKmsainzTDiuu.  Among  these 
nthefoUowiog:  To  32  drams  of  water  add  11 
tfasriaterf  ammonia.  10 of  nitrate  of  potash, 
16  of  sulphate  of  soda,  all  finely  powdered, 
ad  immerse  your  thenrometer  and  note  the  re- 
If  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  lime,  finely 
inrdsed,  and  frrah-fallen  snow  are  mixra, 
■^■ailar  result  is  produced :  13  lbs.  of  each 
Me  fmsen  56  lbs.  of  quick^rer  into  »  solid 

Ja^tiii'M  »  chax^  of  ctAoe  is  produced  by 
■fcr  means.  Thus,  dissolre  copper  in  sal- 
ine acid,  the  scdutioa  is  blue.  Dauteonepart 
■  ■t'fe  acid  widi  fire  or  six  parts  of  water,  and 
■gTWwwunnisi  niiinti  AteraiBwmomwts, 


if  you  poor  off  tins  ooloiias  fluid  and  add  a  litUe 
liquid  amm<mia,  the  mass  will  become  blue. 
:  By  similar  processes,  od<nou8  substances  be- 
oome  inodorous,  and  the  reverse;  and  other  changes 
equally  ronarkable  are  as  familiar  to  the  chemist 
:  as  the  alphabet  of  his  native  tcmgue.  But  the 
most  astoniahing  exhibitions  are  witnessed,  we 
think,  in  combustion.  A  ^reat  variety  of  expe- 
riments come  under  this  title,  presenting  veiy 
disdmilar  appearances.  The  comparativcdy  slow 
process  of  fermentation  by  which  the  interior  of 
your  cnnpoBt-heap  is  made  hot,  is  <me  fnrm  of 
combustion.  So  is  the  g^w-worm  light  of  phos- 
phorous exposed  to  tile  onHnaiy  temperatnrs  (tf 
the  atmosphere. 

Other  tichilritions  in  this  department  present 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  form  and  oonditioo* 
Vtcm  the  dim  light  but  powerftil  beat  a£  burning 
hydrogen  or  alouiol,  to  the  insufferable  ll^ht  and 
heat  w  burning  iron  under  the  compound  blow- 
pipe; from  the  origfat  li^ht  but  acucely  percep- 
tiUe  heat  of  phoephonc  ofl  (with  whicn  boys 
aometimea  ligM  up  their  own  handg  and  facet)  to 
tbe  powerful  action  of  that  suae  substance,  piios- 
pbwons,  when  immersed  in  oxy^  gas,  we  have 
a  series  of  developments  as  various  in  appeup- 
anos  as  the^  are  woDderfbl.  All  these  phcDomcaia 
diifor  only  m  theu  oonditions,  and  not  in  their 
essential  charaoteristios. 

Oan  you  really  believe  that  the  heat  (we  use 
the  word  in  its  popular  sense)  \(f  which  your 
house  is  warmed  is  actually  *n  Me  ewU  or  the 
wood  irtiile  it  is  piled  up  in  you  r  oeUar  or  on^ 
house!  Tetsoi  tis.  Wen  its  latent  heat  caUed 
into  a  senable  state  where  it  lies,  your  buildings 
would  eateh  the  infeeliont  and  all  oonsume  toge- 
ther. Why  does  not  the  ftiel  bum  in  the  wood- 
pile as  it  does  on  the  hearth?  Something  sets  it 
on  fire!  What  is  that  "something?"  Is  anjr- 
thing  added  to  the  wood  not  in  oontaot  with  it 
before?  Whence  oomes  the  beat  of  the  mixture 
<tf  sulphurio  add  and  ioa,  beibre  named?  Is  that 
«et  om  Jire  by  some  otho-  boming  body?  Bum 
does  phosphwons  get  oa  flret  whu  left  exposed 
on  your  table?  Tiimo  processM  are  alike  woa- 
deifiiL  The  phmomenaexhilated  by  setting  fiee 
this  latet^t  hMt— the  heat  not  oognicaUe  li^  the 
senses,  not  even  by  the  nicest  iostruments  at  a 
prerious  moment— «re  utterly  astonishing.  Throw 
a  little  pbosphuret  of  lime  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  it  takes  fire  on  the  suriace.  Throw  a  little 
potasfflum  into  water,  and  it  bums  rapidly  vnder 
water.   The  water  sets  it  on  fire. 

Were  all  the  latent  heat  which  now  pervades 
the  substance  of  the  earth  suddenly  made  free — 
as  it  might  be  by  mere  chemicat  aoticm,  without 
the  appUcation  of  any  foreign  burning  body — the 
whole  ^obe,  with  aU  iti  mountains  of  rocks,  its 
iron  aiM  other  metal%  aad  its  mighfy  seas,  would 
beoonsnmcdi 

We  do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  phenomena 
we  have  described,  bat  only  suggest  them  as  in- 
ceotives  to  lovcn  <^  the  marvellous  to  examine 
the  sulgect  in  a  systematic,  sdeotific  mannor. 
The  m<vely  curious  mind  will  find  more  to  feed 
upon  in  this  department  of  natural  wonders,  than 
in  all  the  fictitious  stories  which  the  press  has 
ever  iasoed.  "Truth  is  more  wonderfm  than  fic- 
tiui."— TiW  PUwgh,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 
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WE  ARE  LED  BY  A  WAY  THAT 
WE  KNOW  NOT. 

We  are  to  consider  the  fiuta  anddrcamstucea 
which  confirm  Uie  doctrine  that  the  Lord'a  pro- 
Tidcztee  is  at  once  uiiiTersal  and  particular;  and 
indeed  that  He  leads  us  bj  a  w%j  unknown  to 
ourselves. 

And  who  that  has  reflected  upon  his  own  life, 
or  upon  the  life  of  others,  or  upon  the  current 
erents  of  the  day,  will  not  bear  witness  to  the 
universal  application  of  tins  principle? 

Look  to  the  afiiurs  of  the  world,  to  the  nations 
and  governments  of  M  the  earth,  and  tell  me, 
where  is  any  thing  taming  out  aooording  to  the 
fbretbought  and  prudence  of  man? 

Look  to  the  movements  of  oar  own  country,  and 
say  whether  himian  prudence  ever  devised  what 
we  beboldl  What  putr  or  what  individuals  have 
ever,  in  the  long  run,  brought  things  about  as 
ttuv  expeotedl  And  how  is  it  in  our  own  city, 
and  uBoar  oar  own  vymt 

In  the  sooMieB  of  tb»  ohnnh*  and  in  organtza- 
tiuis  far  ohiiich>extenaiOD,  the  same  role  applies. 
ijid  I  mi^task*  There  does  it  not  api^i  I 
mie^t  ffiTe  ezamplea.  Bottius  is  uaneceasa^, 
wImd  uiqr  an  ao  nonuRms,  and  so  fresh  in  me 
memory  of  every  one. 

^  Bat  when  we  tnm  to  the  ozperienoe  of  indiri- 
datUBt  we  meet  with  the  most  unlimited  aj^ica- 
tson  of  onr  sut^ect.  The  life  of  ereiy  one  is  a 
standing  memento  of  its  truth.  Tor  who  is  there, 
ttukt  has  come  to  his  present  stand-point  in  life, 
by  the  route  that  he  had  marked  out  for  himsdf? 
I  will  imagine  that  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 

XAcboneof  you  fixeid  on  your  plan  of  Ufe,  for 
ger  or  shorter  period.  It  matters  not  what 
the  original  plan  was-  It  matters  not  what  pru- 
dence, sagacity,  and  fhrethou^t  were  emtdoyed 
in  makii^  it.  It  matters  not  how  mnoh  m«MT 
aid  power  ham  OODM  to  the  support  (tf  it  StiU 
its  parts  hare  nerar  beoi  filled  up,  as  yon  origi- 
nalfydcetdwd  them. 

Miaj  partioulan  were  altered  and  amended, 
frerf  -my  to  day,  as  yon  went  along.  Some 
things  were  abandoned  a$  oseleBs;  some  as  hope- 
less;  some  as  imposriUe;  some  as  injurious;  some 
things  were  neglected,  and  others  fbrgotten.  An 
unknown  hand  now  and  then  inteiposed,  turn- 
ing the  tables  entirely.  Ad  nnaooountable  influ- 
ence  was  found  operating  on  oeiteln  individuals, 
changii^  their  tone,  and  modifying  their  conduct 
An  unknown  individual  has  come  alongside  of 
yon,  and  has  become  your  friend.  He  lias  min- 
gled his  emotions  and  his  |dans  with  yours. 
You  have  modified  your  plans.  He  has  ohaaged  \ 
bis.  Business  and  commerce  have  taken  an  tm-  \ 
expected  turn.  Ton  are  the  gainer  or  the  loser,  i 
it  matters  not;  your  i^ans  are  changed  by  the ' 
event.  An  intimate  mend  has  left  you  and  be- 
come your  open  enemy;  an  open  enemy  has  been 
reooQtaled  and  has  returned  to  the  afieotion  and 
confidence  of  your  heart  Tour  plans  m  life 
have  to  be  changed  to  suit  such  events  as  tbeaa 
Several  friends  &nd  relatives,  that  were  near  to 
you,  have  been  removed  into  the  sinritnal  world. 
It  may  be  that  by  such  providences,  your  feelings, 
tbonghtsatkd  actions  hare  beoi  dianged— diaoged 


ntteriy  aAd  f<v  ever.  Darkness  of  mind,  Roomi- 
ness « life,  and  anguished  spirit,  may  have  oome 
upon  yon,  by  some  such  unexpected  proTidenoe* 
and  t£us  your  plaus  may  hare  been  changed,  or 
even  utterly  abandoned. 

But  beyond  matters  of  this  description,  which 
are  somewhat  external,  and  as  we  say  accidental, 
and  certainlv  incidental,  to  a  life  in  this  worid, 
and  in  all  of  which  we  are  led  in  a  way  that  we 
know  not:  there  are  unexpected  changes  of  an- 
other kind,  that  we  all  ia/n  experienced.  I  now 
refer  to  changes  in  the  inner  man,  and  in  the 
innwlifb. 

For  there  is  a  Divinity  within  us,  that  shapes 
our  ends,  and  while  the  things  of  the  outward  life 
remain  much  the  same,  we  experience  changes  of 
the  inner  life,  that  are  at  times  amaong  ana  tei^ 
rible.  They  come  like  the  swelling  of  the  tide, 
and  like  the  beating  of  the  waves  rolling  on  firom 
a  distant  ocean;  the  deep  emotions  ot  the  soul 
arise  and  sw^  and  sweep  away;  the  fire  ot 
thought  is  kindled;  the  imagination  paints  the 
canvas;  the  tongue  stands  ready  to  utter  the 
influx  of  love  and  wisdom;  and  the  hand  to  illoa- 
trate  it. 

As  these  internal  states  of  the  soul  change,  Inr 
omjunetion  with  the  Lord  and  communion  vita 
Eteaven,  w  the  one  hand;  «r  by  oMKwtion  to  God 
and  alliance  with  Hell,  on  the  other,  we  .see  all 
things  of  the  outward  w«ld  in  a  Afihratt  light. 

The  changes  of  oar  internal  man  are,  to  ap> 
peannce,  much  more  directiy  of  the  Lord's  Divine 
Providence,  than  the  events  of  the  outward  Ufis. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  are  so  related  b^  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  that  each  individual  deter- 
mines, in  rationally  and  freedom,  which  of  the 
emotions  and  thoug;bt8  of  the  inner  life,  he  will 
bring  forth  into  ultimate  acts:  and  it  is  here  that 
the  man  may  ally  himself  with  the  good  and  the 
true  on  one  hand,  or  wiUi  the  evil  and  the  false  on 
the  other:  and  in  this  manner  detomine  his  des- 
tiny for  Heaven  or  Hell. 

The  practical  bearings  onr  subjects  hinge 
chiefly  <Hi  this:  we  are  to  oonfide  in  the  Lord;  lean 
upon  His  great  arm;  and  kwk  to  Him,  with  the  afr 
^urance  that  alUiough  He  leads  us  by  a  way  that 
we  know  not  nevertheless,  He  is  leadioK  us 
aright;  and  if  we  trust  to  Him  and  do  His  wiU,  He 
will  finally  bring  us  to  HeaTeo. 

Casting  our  eyes  from  one  extreme  of  the  Lord ^8 
vast  dominions  to  the  other,  we  find  the  same  Di- 
vine Providence  everywhere  operating  and  opera- 
tive. The  angels  of  Heaven,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  are  continually  led  by  the  Lord  in 
paths  that  thOT  have  not  known;  darkness  is  made 
Ught  before  them,  and  crooked  thin^  straight 
KevothelesB  they  are  not  led  into  mfinite  ^ood 
nor  infinite  deligbt.  For  this  would  be  impossiUe. 
Bat  constantly  they  are  led  into  a  highrar  degree 
of  good  than  they  would  naturally  choose;  and 
they  are  defended  from  eril  into  which  they  would 
naturally  subside.  So  also  it  is  with  us. 

Hense  we  may  rest  assured,  that  however 
meil^  may  be  the  good  we  experience, it  is  vastw 
by  fer  than  we  ^ud  inherit,  if  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  our  own  plans  and  to  have 
our  own  way  m  those  numerous  partieidars  in 
which  we  have  been  firnstratedQ<ol^i&n8  aad 
diaappdnttd  in  our  hopes.  . 
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THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  HAND- 
MAIDEN. 

■r  THB  AVTBCfE  OT  •^ST  L  1  SUXT." 

OHAPVBB  I. 

Ob  »  oertsin  day — and  it  was  tnrentr-ibar  years 
■gtUut  day—a  yoimgnrland  btr  fiandmaiden 
wmiDamed.  botb  by  th^same clw^yman,  both 
mflwknr,  both  in  oi>Mu>.  Tbe  young  girl 
wu  ta  md  delieaUify  AnH,  and  as  white  as  a 
Qy.  She  van  whte  satin  and  Monde,  and 
unaft  flowers.  The  handmiaden  was  dbort  and 
NODdi  vitb  ronr  obeeb,  vitb  Mack  md  shinmg 

^  fcnr  tad  eyes.  She  wore  white  lawn  and  bobinet* 

*  laoK  nd  bad  ber  hair  in  heavy  braids,  wiUi 
vUte  ind  red  roses,  broken  in  tbe  yard,  on  one 
lide.  Amtddle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  in  black 
-tm  his  white  waistoost  and  neck -cloth— and 
wte  bd  I  coortlj  bearing,  gaTwt&em  both  away. 
Hewu  the  &tfaer  of  one  bride,  the  master,  so 
aiied,  of  tbe  otbor.  Be  gave  one  bride  to  a 
ToongnuBKrf'pcdidbed  address, c^winoiDg  sweet-: 
MM,  both  in  the  -tones  €i  lujs  Ttnoe  koS  in  tbe : 
0aM  €f  Ids  wbo  had  oommiiwled  with  his 
duMtaeartain  impnlriTencn  and  inegidari^ 
in  wmrdi  and  mtmmaitB,  as  if  BMnevnien  in 
M  had  or  Bcml  he  needed  mors  bnllHk  His 

!  UMVasOynu  Ommmgham.  Be  sit^at  this 
mnMot  that  I  am  writing,  in  a  te  -oonier  of  tiie 
mm,  uid  reads  the  morning  papers.  He  is  fifty 
dot;  is  still  an  el^ant  man;  and  he  is  my  &ther. 

Hb,  the  &tber  of  one  bride,  the  masto',  so-call- 
ed of  tbe  othor,  gave  the  handmaiden  to  Al&ed 
Stne.  He  won  a  oiHnmon  soit  of  Mne  broad- 
dotb;  lad  bad  a  grave,  manly  way  of  carrying 
luudf,  as  if  he  would  see  well  to  himself,  toA«r, 

!  Wrtaterer  belonged  or  wonld  thereafter  belong 

i  ttthem. 

Tbey,  Alfied  Stooe  and  Matilda  Mason,  were 
thi  lUdren  of  poor  pannts;  and  when 
JMBg,  ware  adimted  into  my  mother's  ftmilr, 
nmtiK7nm^ied  nntil  their  marriage.  Ur. 
«u  pardhaaed  his  Ihrm,  which  in  a  linr  years 
WM  to  be  the  pleawntest  and  most  Talnable  in 
H^wghboifaood,  and  Mn.  Stone  iumished  their 
vm,  vfaich  ere  kn%  was  teeming  with  plenty, 
uof  tbe  wages  and  ^fts  pot  into  tbeir  hands  by 
^  p*o^tlier  Barton.  Grandpapa  purchased 
wbrase  and  beautiftd  groonds  of  the  attorney 
*MK  mccesBor  p^  was  to  be  at  Piscataqnog, 
}  nd  give  tbe  whole  to  mamma  for  bar  dowir. 
Bt  pm  her  money  beddea,  with  which  to  fit 
wiliole  up  suitably. 

Una  the  newly  married  ooaples  settled  down 
«Bb,  Bide  fay  aide;  Mr.  Stone  in  his  blue  frock 
^  bis  iRMmds,  papa  hi  his  rich  black  doths  to 
J^^er  tbe  laws.  Still  were  they  eqo^  from 
<■>  MBnning;  for  if  papa  brought  edueation  and 
ii^teil  veraatibty  and  generosity  to  his  proAs- 
«n>  80  did  Mr.  Stone  bring  stores  o(  agriicultniml 
^BvMge,  expcrioMW  and  great  eotiiusiaAn  to 
luftnahigUib.  Mr.  Stone  had  iwleed  tbead- 
""t^  of  poor  pap*  in  this;  he  came  of  a  vigo- 
^  bard-wmking  race.  He  had  hinuelf  beeir 
^wcd  te  a  bo^  Uie  in  tbe  good  air  and  sun- 
*"■<•  w  that  be  had  nerrca  and  sinews  of  iron; 
■w  »  principle  and  iriU,  ifhfch  kept  him  €oU«et- 


ed  and  firm,  whatererweot  on  aroond  him.  On 
the  other  hud,  great  wealth  had  been  in  papa's 
family  for  several  generations,  and  luxury  and 
ease.  Grandpapa  met  some  heavy  losses,  tbat 
brought  him  down  a  litUe  from  tbe  high  estate  of 
his  fathers;  still  be  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  papa 
had  an  indolent  and  pampered  boyliood.  It  was 
not  until  his  fkther  died  without  a  will,  leaving  a 
widow,  throe  sons  and  three  danghtas.  that  papa 
be|^  to  took  upon  the  world  as  a  i»id  in  wmch 
be  too  was  to  work  wiHi  his  CbUows. 

Well,  years  passed,  and  one  ftir-faaired  little 
girl  was  growii^  up  to  womaidiood  in  tba  borne 
ot  the  Stcmes;  in  the  home  of  my  parents  there 
were  two;  fiurer,  a  little  more  delicate,  both  of 
them,  than  the  little  Cbariotte,  but  not  so  stroiw, 
so  elastic  and  happy.  Sbe  was  always  wdt,  al- 
ways bounding.  Tb^,  poor  tUngs,  were  oftea 
glad  to  sit  and  rest  in  tlw  Msy  du^s;  often  had 
heavy  e^es,  quick  poises,  dieeks  pide  and  flushed 
by  turns,  tokens  of  sore  throat,  or  ear-ache,  or 
head-ache  or  fcver,  or  two  or  three  of  these  ail* 
ments  together.  Year  by  year  they  grew  stronger, 
however;  for,  although  uwir  smled  frocks,  sun- 
burnt fhces  and  wild  manner,  often  shoeked  their 
mamma,  she  knew  lAst  was  good  for  them, 
end  let  than  go  hen  and  tiiere  with  the  fitfle 
Charlotte  ftr  war  gmde  and  keeper.  They  found 
out  all  the  shady  plaoes,  and  dressed  and  un- 
'  dnssed  their  dolls  in  them;  made  burdock  sots 
and  carpets  for  them,  and  coverlets  of  tbe  Irnnd 
elecampane  leaves- 

At  Icaigth  tbe^ — that  is,  Charlotte  Stone,  sister 
Sylvia  and  myself— were  young  women.  Man- 
diesten-  sprang  up  over  the  river  as  if  by  magic, 
and  the  value  of  Mr.  Stone's  fonn  was  qoadrapled; 
but  papa  vras  going  down  bill  slowly  all  the 
while.  He  hated  aocoonts;  he,  moreovH*,  even 
after  he  had  been  many  times  dieated,  went  on 
trusting  in  everv  man's  word,  and  thus  had  loss 
upon  loss;  first  by  tbe  fiulure  of  tbe  Lorelaoes, 
whose  seoarity  be  was  to  a  luga  MDovnt;  then 
pturchasing  of  Harrison  Phelps  vatoaUe  landed 
pn^ierty  already  mor^aged  to  another,  and  br 
othe^  delinquent  or  positively  fraudulent  proceeds 
ings  on  the  part  of  those  he  esteemed  and  trusted. 
He  was  fretted  and  disheartened  by  bis  losses,  and 
eepecialty  by  tbe  iftiustioe  that  occasioned  them. 
To  rqiair  tbe  misfortunes,  if  possible,  and  no 
longer  having  indulgenoe  fbr  MottiU  and  Patter- 
son and  others,  since  the  Lorelaoes,  Phelps  and 
others  bad  shown  no  justice  towards  him,  he  in- 
stituted a  suit  at  law  agunst  the  first-named  gen- 
tleman, for  tbe  reoovery  of  a  lai^  bmct  of  land 
lyii%  partly  on  the  Uncanoonncuid  partly  on  tbe 
plain  oelowiand  which  was  once  the  property  of 
his  father.  From  a  wilderness,  the  fathers  of 
those  fonnerS  and  tbe  fiurmera  tiwmselTes  had 
brot^  it  to  Mossen  as  the  rose,  and  to  bear 
fruit  and  grain  in  abnndanos.  'Sbsj  claimed  thdr 
Arms  on  the  groond  (tf  kog  nndisturbed  posses- 
non:  and  the  mr  ftvored  tbon.  They  kept  their 
lands;  and  papa  came  out  of  the  imMecution  with 
an  empty  purse,  a  deeply  mortnged  estate,  aoid 
a  soul  still  mora  emlnttered,  and  at  a  loss. 

"My  luck!"  he  said,  when  each  reverse  fUl; 
and  we  would  as  lief  have  heard  a  dirge. 

If,  when  a  man  wen  defrauded  out  of  a  few 
hnnAnds,  w  a  few  tboasands,  if  bis  pockets 
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Ug^toMd  %  littte.  and  his  Ihiwwbb  morements  im- 
peded mue  w  leas,  if  he  might  all  tiie  time  keep 
the  same  ocvdial,  loring  and  oalm  heart,  it  would 
matter  little  as  far  as  he  came  in.  And  thas  it 
is  sometimes  with  those  who  wdgh  deeds  and 
words  with  the  flu^sighted  Ghristiao  philosc^hy 
which  takes  aH  their  springs  and  issues  into  its 
estimates;  who  trust  still  in  God,  in  the  good-,  the 
force  of  tiieir  own  souls.  Bat  oftener,  darkness 
oonkes  apon  the  wronged  man,  so  that  be  sees  no- 
thing dearljr,  neither  nis  own  duties,  nor  the  pal> 
Uftling  oifenmstanees  attending  his  brother^s  in* 
Jfljstioe  toward  him.  A  palsy  gets  hold  of  him. 
Life  and  hope  go  almost  out  of  him.  1^  neither 
knows  ma  cares  what  he  does,  and  so  he  pots  his 
lips  to  the  wine-oup.  Then  it  is  better!  Then, 
Jo  trinmphe,  bow  bright,  bow  daaiuKlj  dear  is 
Uie  life  that  a  minute  before  was 'so  dull,  so  heavy! 
lo  triwnphe;  he  will  taste  the  wine  cop  again  and 
again.  And  so  he  docs.  So  papa  did  at  lengtii. 
He  drank  more  and  more;  o^lected  his  busness 
more  and  more;  and  but  for  the  busy  serrices  of 
his  student,  .G«rl*nd,  his  afikirs  must  hare  been 
ruined  utterly.  Mr.  Stone  also  held  him  back  by 
his  great  tore  for  him.  Mrs.  Stone  kept  bopefot 
eyes  on  his  feoe;  and  when  he  would  nave 
oomi^uned  of  hto  lot,  totk  Um  and  ns  all  over 
across  the  pudeas  to  her  sitttng^oon  that  was 
always  so  shady  and  ood  in  sommo',  so  warm, 
80  genial  in  winter,  and  set  the  dishes  that  we  all 
loved,  and  especially  the  dishes  that  papa  loved, 
before  us;  or  she  brought  the  dishes  in  to  us,  the 
■team  shut  in  by  the  snoi^  napkins;  sod  sat  and 
ate  and  dtatted  merrily  with  ns.  Charlotte  sat 
with  us  often;  but  ate  uttle.  She  wrangled  con- 
stantly with  pspa;  often  laugbing  heartily,  often 
with  tears  in  her  eyes;  bat  uways  with  the  lov- 
ing, earnest  heart  that  couid  not  let  him  go  on 
suffering  and  yidding  to  the  temptn. 

Papa  was  never  brought  down  one  inch  in  his 
social  position  hy  his  habit.  In  all  pcditioal, 
(Aureh  and  socdal  morsmentS)  pec^e  esme  to  him 
and  said: 

"What  is  it  bast  to  do  about  this,  Ssqnlre  Oun- 

&a-dati%,  Tdrcfc,  ^dlng  and  marUe  foded 
and  lost  their  polish  sU  thimgh  our  hoose;  bat 
the  best  people  still  came  to  ns  and  we  went  to 
thein.  Papa  k^t  his  animation  while  they  re- 
mained; but  when  they  were  gone,  sent  troubled 
glances  here  and  there  thrmigh  the  room.  He  sat 
perhaps  and  brooded  an  hour  wiUi  bis  head  bent 
over  a  book,  but  never  race  turning  a  leaf,  unless 
Charlotte  came  in  and  iMd  her  band  on  his  shoul- 
der and  let  him  hear  her  cbeerAil  voice.  There 
was,  1^-the-by,  a  time  when  her  voioe  was  no 
longer  cbeerftu  as  of  yore;  when,  if  she  spoke  ot 
courage  and  patience,  and  manly  trust,  it  was 
with  tearftil  agitation,  as  if  at  the  same  time  (hat 
she  cried  peace!  oounge!  to  my  &ther,  she  etiei 
it  also  to  Mr  own  sowing  heut.  ftwasabont 
the  time  of  Sylvia's  bebo&a  to  Bonoe  Bsboock. 
This  we  remarked  at  the  time.  We  remaiked 
also  that  she  had  nothing  to  say  oi  this  same  be- 
trothal; and  that  she  no  longer  came  in  when  it 
was  likely  that  she  would  meet  Baboock  there. 
At  last,  with  tears  and  choking  grief,  she  bade  us 
aU  good-by,  (me  dull  Aotnmn  day,  and  went  to 
spend  several  months  with  friends  in  the  south 


part  of  the  State.  Papa  ft«tted  about  ha  going, 
for  his  own  sake.  We  missed  the  dear  girl,  who, 
as  we  now  felt  man  than  ever,  had  always  been 
a  good  angel  in  our  midst.  But  chiefly  we  were 
uneasy  on  her  account,  until  her  letters,  taking  a 
obaractn  of  strong  vivacity,  made  us  sure  that 
the  cloud  was  passing.  She  came  bade  with  deli- 
cately rounded  cheeks,  in  which  the  pret^  dim- 
ples set  back  whenever  she  spoke,  and  eBpe(»liy 
whenever  ^  smiled.  She  ud  new  digmty  and 
grace  in  all  her  words  and  ways,  and  the  readiest, 
warmest  sympathies  At  all  our  cares,  all  our 
pleasures,  and  for  the  oares  and  plessnres  (rf  erezT 
mortal  that  oame  near  her.  **Perfoct  thnmpi 
suffering— perfect  through  suffering"— this  was 
what  we  though  as  onan  as  we  met  the  deep 
friendly  glance,  or  folt  the  soft  hand,  oc  msAed 
the  gentM  bearing. 

OHAPTSB  II. 

Sylvia  and  Babcock  had  been  betrothed  a 
twelvemonth.  In  one  year,  he  sud,  at  the  time 
of  their  betrothal,  he  would  have  hia  a&irs  well 
in  trsin,  and  tbui  he  isould  dum  her  for  his 
own.  And  when  once  she  was  his,  when  her 
father  was  his  fkther,  he  would  lift  him  out  of 
all  his  difficulties,  redeem  all  the  mortMges  oo 
his  woper^t  would  find  a  ridk  hnshand  iir  me — 
tta  &istanoe„cld  Ssquirs  Wilson,  a  faaohdw,  and 
the  richest  man  in  Manchester— would,  woakl» 
in  short,  thoe  were  few  things  he  would  not  do 
for  us  when  the  year  came  round.  He  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  was  an  inch  taller  than  his  wont, 
when  he  talked  aboot  it  He  had  so  little  tact, 
his  qiind  was  so  essentially  vulgar  compared 
with  Sylvia's,  I  fear  we  aU  despised  him  a  utile, 
or  all  but  Sylvia,  and  deserved  that  Us  assidui- 
ties should  ood.  his  promises  die  away,  as  the 

Sear  was  drawing  to  its  dose.  He  had  been 
uilding  a  beautif^  house  near  ours.  He  be^an 
and  went  <m  for  some  time  with  a  docen  wo»- 
men,  and  taking  counsel  of  papa  and  Sylvia  at 
every  step.  Bv-and-by,  as  the  year  was  ooaung 
roond,  he  dismissed  one  wo^man  after  anoUHr, 
so  that  Botm  only  a  sditaiy  hammer  was  to  be 
heard  now  and  them.  Papa  took  quick  stena 
about  tte  j^emises  in  those  days,  and  when  BsV 
cock  looked  for  praises  of  his  mahogany  hand- 
rails along  the  stair-case,  said — 

••Tes,  yes,  it  is  very  wdl;  it  is  a  fine  boose; 
but,  Babooi^.  your  workmui  thwe  is  a  drone. 
Tour  house  wm  never  be  done,  at  this  rate." 

Baboock  reedved  sug^tions  of  this  sort 
rather  stiffly.  He  knew  the  cause  of  pepe'a 
haste;  knew  that  unless  several  hundreds  came 
into  papa's  hands,  before  that  day  two  mwjtba, 
he  must  sell  all  these  to  pay  off  mortgages.  And 
if  it  now  and  then  occurred  to  him  that  Sylvia 
had  a  share  in  pepe's  interested  motives,  it  osm- 
not  be  reckoned  a  pnxtf  of  any  .wimderfhl  acomen 
on  Ids  part;  for,  aithongh  vary  friendly  and  om- 
siderate  towards  lum,  veiy  sobniaBiTe  to  all  fain 
ojsniona  and  wishes,  she  was  yet  still,  whim  he 
vras  present,  and  seemed  never  to  know  whU  to 
say  to  Um;  whereas  to  Garland,  who  lodced  to 
papa's  concerns  and  to  oars,  and  was  like  a  son 
and  brother  in  the  house,  she  poured  out  her 
thoughts,  her  best  thouc^ts  and  her  purest 
thooihts,  as  if  tiny  were  two  children  togatbor. 
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FkpAWM  coDOMToed  about  this.  Gwland  wu 
tha  best  feQow  than  was  on  tlie  earth.  He 
viabed  Babeo^  mre  half  as  good,  as  manly  and 
M  tikntad.  Bse  he  wished  Oio-land  were  n<dier, 
a  great  deal  richer,  and  then  things  might  go  on 
bitra  him  asd  l^lvia.  He  would  be  the  last 
goetohindtrthem.  Mamma  listened  with  floabed 
cfMks  aod  a  kindling  ejt.  Bbit  praised  Qariand 
ia  a  few,  soft,  slow  words,  bat  said  nothing  of 

"Ibigant,"  said  papa,  tarmng  to  me.  and 
loekw  me  seardwngjtT  is  the  ftce,  **what  do  you 
flbkfjoa  My  so  little  about  this  business,  you 
dmld  lUni  a  great  ded.  In  ona  woidi  do  yon 
tUak  Srhia  Ima  Babeockl  or  does  she  lore 
(Manii" 

01^  thinks  of  Garland  as  a  brother, 
Mia,"  I  answered,  confidentlj;  and  it  was  tme. 
u  WM  true,  moreover,  that  she  loved  lum  better 
tbo  the  could  hare  lored  forty  Babcocks.  Of 
Oil  I  was  acre,  but  I  said  nothmg  of  it  to  papa. 
"I  Hked  her  the  other  daj,"  resumed  I,  **if  she 
wm  mm  that  she  really  loved  Babcock  well 
waoA  to  be  Us  wife.  She  ttAd  me  that  she  sop- 
fom  dn  £d;  she  knnr  nothing  to  the  ooo- 


"Kaew  nothing  to  the  oontrMy!"  repeated 
lapa,  laq^img  heartily.  '<What  a  bahr  she  is! 
w<ll,at  rato,it  aonnds  as  though  die  oonld 
■nage  to  Ure  vifiwiit  Mm.  She  isn't  likeW  to 
kre'her  heart  broken  Ivhis  delays;  that's  a 
enafcrt,  isn't  it,  mj  wife  H^nl" 

He  kissed  his  wife  Hden  on  her  still  tmr  and 
bsirtifal  fivriiead,  toc^  me  la  his  aim,  and  led 
■emt  into  the  yard,  where  the  rosea  were  bloom- 
■g  aad  the  birds  singing,  called  mamma  out  to 
War  how  her  &vorite  bird  was  "pouring  its 
tkoat"  np  in  the  dm,  then  bowed  and  mniled  to 
■  May  tinua,  and  was  gone. 

OHAPTBB  III. 

Obb  ereoing,  8jM$,  and  (Sarland  stood  tth 
pttvat  a  mst  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
tfaioDB  mmsst  dry.  Ther  had  been  a  long  time 
dat.  and  I  had  been  looking  at  tiiem  from  my 
M  on  the  B0&,  and  thinking  that  them  oould  be 
Mr&eieelae  ao  well-matdied,  so  beaatifiil  a  pair. 
Garland  said,  in  the  ri<^  tones  peculiar  to 
In  in  speaking  to  Sylvia— > 

*«If  this  might  last,  Sylvia." 

fte  atill  had  her  eyes  on  the  sanaet  doods, 
said,  with  a  sweet  anile— 

"Ptrfaaps  they  will  come  again  to-morrow." 

"I  mean,"  said  Garland,  "If  it  ait  might  last 
Ims  less  for  the  pleasant  sky  than— in  short, 
4lna,  in  Aort,  Ibrguei,"  taming  and  bowing 
a  htUe,  with  a  smile,  and,  beyond  this, 
■i&aknk  of  pain,  "I  was  thinking  that  if  it 
yt  aU  last,  the  sunset  out  Uiere.  and  if  I 
keep  my-  idace  here  by  Qylvia!  But*  to* 
■■mr,  Baheodc  will  be  hoo,  and  then  my 
P"»  ia  in  tile  offloa,  or  anywhere— no  matter 
"■•-anywhere  bat  here.** 
.  *7ea  rinll  sit  here  by  me,  then,"  said  I,  Ivy- 
H  ay  hand  oa  the  coahiim  bnr  my  side.  He 
'"^ad  sat  down     ma.  SMm  kept  her  fiioe 
>t  ttapanaa  Bomcnt,  and  then  went  oat,  say- 
« indiitbut       HRBethfaig  about  Char- 


'*If  I  Goold  believe  that  he  would  make  her 
haj^y!"  said  Gariand,  with  his  eyes  on  the  door 
wna«  Sylvia  had  di«^peared.  "Ifhe  were  good 
enough  for  her!" 

"She  thinks  he  isTenrgood;  she  piwses  his 
goodness  to  papa  not  a  littiet"  said  I>  taking  up 
my  sewing. 

"His  goodness  to  yonrftther!"  said  Garland, 
with  a  Utter  vtrioe.  "He  will  relieve  your  &ther 
the  day  Salvia  will  many  him;  notaday»nota 
minute  earlier;  Aot  if  your  fitther  is  en  tne  raidc 
eveiy  mwmit  ontil  then!  Ha!  I  wonld  despise 
myself  tar  soeh  stopidi^.  If  I  had  a  tithe  of 
his  weidth!  But  I  havn^  I  need  not  be  think- 
lag  of  this.  I  will  ^ust  go  to  the  <^Boe,  and  do 
the  only  thing  that  is  Im  tm  mft-^work»  w(Hk, 
wcffk.''^ 

"And  remember  as  you  wmk,  my  tat>ther 
Garland,  that  you  Me,  after  all,  a  happidr  man 
than  he  is,  or  ever  can  be,  becMue  you  bare  that 
in  your  brain  and  heart  worth  tan  thonsaod  fw- 
tunes  like  his." 

"I  will  try  to  bdieve  it.  Good  night,  good 
^i^aret."  He  bowed  and  was  gone.  He  did 
not  oome  in  again  tor  many  days. 

The  next  morning,  Esquire  Wilson  called  on 
papa,  at  his  <^Boet  and  proposed  in  a  r^ularway 
for  my  hand;  enumenting,  as  his  reoommenda- 
tioms,  bis  bouses  in  the  town,  fais  ftrms  in  the 
coontry— eayii^.  (tf  course,  not  a  word  about 
how  taey  came  nMStly  by  extortions  upon  his 
loans— and  his  lar^  income  as  law-practitioner. 

Papa  cune  in  with  quick  steps,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  me,  hoping,  aa  I  saw,  tl>at  I  would 
take  the  man  for  the  sake  the  money.  But  I 
was  aghast  at  the  bare  thought 

<*No,  mdeed,  papa!"  said  I.  <'Kot  if  he  were 
made  of  gold — that  is,  if  he  were  capable,  at  the 
svne  time,  of  being  the  disagreeable,  unprin- 
did«d  man  that  he  is." 

"Then  there  is  the  end  of  it!"  said  papa, 
speaking  with  a  sternness  very  omuaal  tn  hmi; 
for,  altboi^h  often  petulant,  Ite  was  never  tyran- 
nical, never  really  unkind.  **But  I  tdl  yon. 
Margnret,"  added  he,  "we  are  not  the  ones  to 
throw  away  chances  like  tiiis,  beoaose  pec^le  who 
are  no  better  than  Wilson  is,  have  taken  It  into 
thdr  heads  to  inwak  of  him  always  as  an  un^Hln- 
oi|M  man.  They  would  give  thdr  daughters  to 
him  an^  of  them;  and  especi^ly  if  they  were  in 
my  position.  For,  I  tell  you,  Mai^aret,  if  you 
throw  away  your  chance,  you  throw  away  Syl- 
via's too,  I  have  not  one  doubt  I  can  see  that 
Babcock  dislikes  the  incumbrances  she  will  bring, 
and  very  naturally  too,  as  Heaven  knows.  Bat 
if  you  many  Wilson,  alt  will  be  easy.  I  dreaded 
speaking  of  it  to  you,"  resumed  papa,  afler  a 
puise,  findii^  that  I  ^  not  speak;  "Imt  some- 
tlnng  most  be  done,  and  that  sotm;  D>r  I  am  cm 
the  xadc  oontinnally.  I  dont  attend  to  any- 
thbg.  JS  it  were  not  lor  that  Garland*  area  the 
office  would  not  stand  in  its  place." 

He  walked  the  nxmi;  I  sat  still,  ready  to  tank 
and  die. 

"I  shall  say  'no'  to  him,  then?"  asked  papa, 
taking  up  his  hat  to  go. 

I  could  not  speak.  I  could  only  weep— not  for 
the  utter  poverty  that  was  coming;  for  I  had  al- 
ways the  feeling  that  Icoold  live  in  a  garret  and 
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be  happy,  if  pap*  would  ke«p  bis  strcogth,  if  we 
would  love  one  anoUier  and  ha>Te  patienoe;  and 
espedallr  if  we  would  have  less  piide,  so  that  we 
might  use  our  hands  and  brains  in  the  way  of 
brmging  eomforta  into  our  home.  I  believed 
that  troaUes,  difScoItiea^  of  whatever  shape>  pa- 
ralyse us,  or  nerve  us  with  energy  and  clearness, 
aooiwding  as  tbcrf  leave  us  more  or  leas  freedom 
to  struggle  and  oombat  with  them;  rather  ts 
tb^  leave  ns  more  or  less  free  to  go  fimrard  in 
onr  work,  pitting  the  trooUes,  the  diffionltiea  &r 
behind  ua.  Ones,  in  the  chanotn  we  allowed 
them  to  take,  bound  na  Inaina,  hands  and  fiMt, 
and  held  us  to  wut  tar  relirfto  ecme  in  an- 
other; and  thus  they  weie  altogether  hateful  to  be  | 
endured. 

"I  shall  say  'no,* "  papa  repeated. 

"Tes,  pi^.  you  must,"  said  I.  gwng  to  him,  | 
and  laying  a  hand  on  each  shoulder.  "1  wilt — I : 
would  die  for  you,  willingly,  willingly!  if  this : 
would  make  you  happy.  But  I  can  never  marry 
him!  Let  him  go,  papa.  Let  Baboock  go;  let. 
tim  bouse  go,  if  it  most.  We  can  live  without 
it.  We  will  teach;  Sylvia  will  teach  music;  ^ 
will  teach  the  langnaxes.  Our  friends  will  all 
hdp  OS  to  pupils.  Sylvia  and  I  have  talked  this 
over,  dear  papa,  and  we  have  said  to  each  other 
that  we  want  nothing  better." 

"Nonsense!"  moving  away  from  me,  and  pre- 
paring to  go.  "You  and  Sylvia  are  two  babies, 
xoa  have  read  of  Fortunatus'  purse,  Aladin's 
lamp,  and  of  the  fairies  who  scattw  roses  audi 
peans  in  the  path  of  the  good  children  who  do 
great  things  for  their  parents.  So  yon  think: 
Sylvia  has  only  to  touch  the  piano  keys  patiently  ] 
a  few  times,  and  you  to  run  over  your  amos  vel 
muntrt,  to  make  us  richer  than  any  Jews.  I  am 
going  now  to  see  Baboock.  Have  coffee  for  din- 
ner; DO  boiled-over  stuff.  Let  it  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  a  heater." 

He  came  lato  to  dinner,  and  then  ate  noUiing, 
(mly  drinking  coffee  immoderately.  And  when 
he  came  home  at  night,  and  for  many  nighte,  he 
made  ns,  lo  bopetesslr  miserabfo!  He  had 
never  drank  so  deqriy  as  he  did  that  week  and 
the  next.  And  see  how  it  WM  at  the  end  of  that 
fortnight,  when  he  stopped  and  looked  abont  him 
on  his  al£urs.  At  home,  manmia'a  cheeks  and 
her  beautiful,  soft  eyes  were  sunkin,  as  if  she 
bad  just  came  out  of  a  raging  fever.  Sylvia  and  I 
bad  eaten  enough  to  keep  the  ln«ath  from  goiag 
quite  out  of  us,  and  were  so  spiritless;  and  Sylvia 
had  such  large,  mournful  eyes,  such  wax-like 
paleness!  We  kept  ourselves  as  cheerful  as  pos- 
sible by  day  for  poor,  dear  mamma's  sake;  but 
how  dark  werq  our  nights!  what  hopeless  tears 
we  shed!  yet,  in  a  still  way,  each  <tf  ua,  so  that 
the  other  mi^t  not  hear  and  be  distressed  on 
their  acooanb  Abroad,  papa  had  lost  two  valu- 
able cases..  The  depositors  were  papa's  good 
friends;  they  sinoar^  r^^ted  withdrawing 
them;  but  there  was  no  other  way. 

Bauuock  had  not  onoe  called  in  that  fortnight, 
either  at  the  office  or  boose.  But  he  had  written 
to  Sylvia,  profbsung  unabated  friendship,  r^ard, 
and  so  on;  but  dwwing  chi^y  on  the  har^huss 
of  the  times;  on  his  own  diflkulties,  in  common 
with  others,  in  meeting  his  obligations  of  trade 
80  pnanptly  aa  to  avoia  a  orash.  He  had  given 


the  saliject  Img  and  sosoas  thought,  be  said ;  aad 
bad  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  she  were 
wilUng,  they  would  defer  th^  union— at  least, 
until  business  took  a  more  favorable  turn.  In 
that  way  his  house  oould  remain  as  it  was  at 
present  He  woidd  also  be  saved  other  oon tin- 
gent  expenses,  by  which  be  meant,  as  she  would, 
understand,  furnishing  hwise.  &o.,  ko.  He  broke 
the  affihir  to  her  in  wnting.  he  said,  because  he 
oould  not  bring  himself  to  do  it  in  any  other 

^ooncilnatm,  he  would  repeat  his  aasoranoes 
of  ondhninished  regard.  She  was  beautiful,  be 
said,  she  was  good;  much  too  good  and  beautiful 
for  him,  as  he  had  always  known.  She  most 
think  kindly  of  him.  They  would  wait  and  see 
bow  he  prospered;  and  meanwhile  he  would  sab- 
scribe  himself  hers,  as  ever.    ,  ^ 

Bob  did  think  kindly  of  him.  She  shed  niuy 
tears;  but  in  hw  heart  was  no  bitterness. 

"The  toad!"  said  ChurlottB,  spitting  the  words 
out  of  her  mouth,  as  it  were,  wnen  ihe  circum- 
stances came  to  her  ear.  "But  yon  can't  redton. 
it  a  loss,  dear.  Glentle  as  you  an,  you  oould 
never  have  been  bawy  with  socb  an  arbitnury 
creature.  Yon  d«i*t  wish  him  back,  ^Ivial" 

"No,  it  isn't  that,"  said  the  bird-like  voice. 
"I  am  thankfbl  to  be  free,  whenever  I  think  it 
all  over;  and  I  am  stmng,  and  Uke  a  new  are»> 
ture.  But  again,  befbre  I  have  time  to  reaaui 
with  mysetC  there  oomes  a  soddoi,  crushing 
sense  of  desertiai  and  wnmg;  that  quite  over- 
powers me  fiv  a  minute.  It  is  only  a  minute, 
and  then  I  am  stroi^  again.  If  p^a  oan  get 
along"— 

Garland  worked  earl^  and  late  in  papa's 
affiurs;  and  through  bis  hands  fees  came  in. 
He  was  not  often  at  the  bouse;  and  when  ha 
came,  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  to  say  srane 
pleasant,  cordial  things  to  mamma,  sitting  close 
by  her  side.  He  had  little  to  say  to  Sylvia,  in 
those  days;  but  I  often  saw  lingering,  and  not 
unhappy  glances  going  in  her  direction.  &m 
was  very  buby  always  witii  her  sewing,  and  kepi 
^wncast  eyes;  but  1  saw  that  she  looked  weU- 
l^eaaed  to  have  him  then. 

OHAPtlS  IT. 

"Helen!  girls!"  said  papa  one  day  as  he  came 
in  and  looked  around  upon  our  parlor  furniture, 
"I've  advertised  this  house  and  all  there  is  in  it, 
I  for  sale  at  auction — if  not  previously  disposed  of, 
:  of  course— on  the  fifteenth  of  next  montiii,  Sep- 
tember." 

By  the  way,  papa  was  himself  again.  He 
seemed  stronger,  every  way,  and  calmer,  than 
we  had  ever  seen  him;  so  tut  we  had  trust  in 
him;  still  bis  sententaons  annovneaaent  made  ns 
quite  out  of  breath. 

"Or,  an  but  so  much  vi  the  best,"  resumed 
papa,  "as  it  will  take  to  Aimish  the  bird-hoase 
on  my  Lincoln  farm.  Pick  out  what  you  like 
for  this.  Only  let  it  be  <tf  the  best  I  have  % 
fancy  to  see  bow  a  bird-house  will  look  rigged 
out  with  carpets,  piano  and  pictures,  and  so  mi.*' 

"Do  you  mean  what  you  say!"  a^ed  mamms, 
with  questioning  eyes  on  his  face. 

"Gertainly  I  do!  I  have  never  seen  the  place; 
but  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  Lincoln  to  en* 
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^■mftbaQtit.  He  is  ui  oUigine man.  Betook 
letter  to  %  Mr.  Harson,  whwe  farm  joins 
mntK  and  he  wrote  me  a  good  thee-and-dioTi  \ 
lett«r,  piiiig  me  all  the  pattioalars  ^lat  I  need. 
Tho  ftrm  lie*  a  part  of  it  on  the  adee  of  the 
noantains,  be  says,  bnt  most  of  it  is  in  tiie  nar- 
mr  strips  interral  knd  nmning  idong  the 
twch  M  they  caU  it  mi  there.  It  is  one  of 
thi  hMd  ntTeaiDO  of  tbs  Fanm^waaset.  There 
is  a  good  bun,  he  says.  The  bird-house  is  <tf 
kn  with  thne  rooms  on  the  groond,  and  a  loft 
On  stny  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  mm  I 
boD^  it  oC  I  donbted  his  word,  beoanse.  with 
■ost  men,  whrther  saints  or  einners,  the  fihlse- 
haod  that  helps  them  to  sell  a  farm,  or  an  ox,  is 
•tnctly  eanonieaL  The  sinners  are  joat  as  menr- 
hearted  after  it,  and  the  saints  so-called  make 
jostasIongiffayerB.  A  iaot,  my  wife,  Helen," 
seA^  that  mamjaa  shook  her  head.  "The 
Quaker  I  can  trust  All  Qoakers.  everywhere, 
can  be  tmsted;  fi>r  thcv  have  ctmscienoes  stronger 
than  all  the  other  fkomtieB  and  senses.  I  am  at- 
tneted  that  way,  by  knowing  that  the  only 
mighbor  there  is  a  Qoaker.  I  nave  a  presenti- 
mast  tbftt  the  goqid-like  Hhee>  and  •thou*  is  the 
onfy  mmn  I  shall  have  near  me,  in  his  speech  and 
his  deeds,  win  make  a  Christian  of  me." 

**ADd  so  yon  would  move  away  from  as,  as  if 
we  wCTe  Arabs,  or  Hindoos,  to  be  near  that 
Qoaker!'*  said  Charlotte  in  reproachfbl  tones. 
Sm  had  come  in  with  her  &ther,  in*  the  midst  of 
mia's  story. 

"I  woold  move  away  from  the  wine-oellars 
here,  utd  in  Manchester,"  said  papa*  with  hope 
and  strength  dying  out  of  his  eyes. 

"Let  me  see  to  ^t."  said  Mr.  Stone. 

**And  let  me  see  to  that."  said  others  who 
canoe  to  us;  and  they  went  from  papa  to  the  pro- 
secuting committees.  Butpapawas  folly  decided 
what  he  wotdd  do.  He  wonld  go  toth  from  the 
old  sooies  to  the  new,  from  tiie  old  life  to  the 
sew  Gfe  hr  away  from  all  t«npiation,  so  he  said 
t9  ttie  dear  ones  who  wowd  hold  him  back. 
They  were  grieved:  many  of  them  wept  for  ns. 
W«  wept  for  ourselves;  but  we  wanted  to  go  for 
pMa's  sake.  He  was  so  dear  to  ns  in  that  day 
of  bis  renunciation  and  Ugh  resolves!  We  would 
bare  gone  aimrhere  on  earth  with  him,  and 
oratBd  it  a  messed  thing  to  go. 

OHAPTBR  T. 

"Clap  on  yonr  bonnet  and  sbawl  and  ride  home 
vkfa  me  this  morning,  that's  a  good  girl,"  said  a 
Ivtlii^  litUe  body,  in  a  clean,  light  gingham 
^css,  cape  and  son-bmmet  She  was  l^pmg  a 
peat  din  with  die  raspberries  she  mnild  giveos 
■tflnr  piMsms. 

She  had  been  a  domestic  in  oar  house  for  seve- 
nlTcars  before  ha  marriage.  Now  she  was  the 
TO  of  Mr.  Berry,  a  proeperons  fkrmer  at  Lake 
MiBWbwiic.  She  came  faito  the  town  to  do  her 
traiSng;  and  often  rode  over  to  our  village  to 
bri^  OS  the  different  kinds  of  berries  in  their 
ttisons.  and  balla  of  golden  bntta,  pieces  oat  of 
tite  freshly  cot  cheese  and  bottles  of  cream.  She 
ameoftcner  and  oftener  with  her  gifts,  as  year 
•ftor  year  we  dedioed  in  onr  pronKrity.  That 
^  she  bnmght  a  hurge  markst-basket  fan  of 


**Bring  another  dish,  dear,"  she  kept  saying,  as 
she  took  oat  one  ttiing  after  another.  "An^er 
dish,  Sylvia,  dear — I  brought  yon  a  dozen  cgM  to 
go  with  the  cream  and  majrfe  sugar,  Mre.  Cun- 
ningham. Oar  (kmity  is  so  small;  only  two  of 
ns,  TOO  know.  We  can't  begin  to  eat  all  the  c^gs 
oar  hens  lay.  There  they  are;  not  one  broken. 
Mai^ret,  joull  go  with  me,  I  know.  I  will  have 
some  of  iUe  little  hot  biscuit  you  love  so  well, 
with  and  oream  in  than,  at  every  meal;  and 
plnms  and  oream;  then  la  no  end  to  the  phuBS 
and  cream  yon  shall  have.  IVe  got  a  bnefcet  of 
white  sasar  m  pnrpoae.  IVe  got  adeepoutaid, 
and  two  town  loaves  ue  in  the  oven  baking, 
and  the  smallest  me  will  come  smoking  to  the 
table  for  dinner." 

I  looked  to  my  parents  and  Sylvia,  lliey  too 
urged  me  to  go,  and  our  dog  Beppo,  who  undeov 
stood  a  little  that  was  going  on,  hegan  qninging 
about  me,  as  if  be  too  would  go  wiui  Mrs.  Berry 
and  taste  her  loaf  of  com-meu. 

"Beppo  shall  go,"  said  the  kind  woman,  patting 
his  shaggy  bead.  "I've  got  the  very  dish  be  ate 
Ids  bread  and  milk  in  when  be  was  over  there  be- 
fore.  He  shall  go  OTO  and  have  sonemm.'* 

Beppo  gavf  tiiaiiks  by  jumping  to  lier  head 
ahnostkissmg  her  hand,  anil  gmng  a  fow  Joyftd 


As  for  myself.  I  was  aecostomed  to  say  in  those 
days,  tliat  it  metered  little  vriiat  food  was  pro- 
vided for  the  stomach,  if  it  was  only  simfde  and 
wholesome;  bat  that  the  aliment  ctf  the  soul  sbooM 
be  plentifbUy,  albeit  cuefiilly  snpplied'.  But  I 
found  that  I  rejoiced  not  a  little  over  the  cream 
and  e^  biscuit,  the  deq)  custard  and  the  steam- 
ing brown  loaf.  I  felt  light  and  airy  as  a  bird, 
as,  followed  by  Sylria,  I  ran  to  my  chamber  to 
slip  on  an  afternoon  dress.  Only  I  wished  that 
Sylvia  were  going,  for  we  hardly  knew  bow  to 
live  apart  a  toy. 

"But  I  will  stay  wiUi  our  parents,"  readied 
Etylvia,  as  I  sighed  the  wish.  '^There,  How  yoa 
look  fresh  as  a  rose.  Don't  foil  into  My  km  ad- 
ventores  over  there,  Meggy.  'Tis  so  near  the  lake, 
and  tbero  is  no  knowing  what  hero  may  be  stay- 
ing there  at  the  Massabeeic  House.  But  don't  fall 
in  love.  Yoa  and  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  lovers  and  betrothals.  We  will  live  for  each 
other  and  for  oar  parents." 

I  wonder  if  my  sister  Sylvia  really  bad  presenti- 
ments of  the  pleasant  little  adventure  I  would 
meet  at  the  lake.  She  said  she  had.  If  she  had, 
I  wonder  if  she  really  never  had  similar  ones  be- 
fore! She  said  she  never  bad!  But  I  presume 
she  had  fivgotten:  or  at  any  rate,  I  donbt  if  the 
affidi  had  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  phusa 
hefiwdumd,  in  the  diape  of  a  preaoitiment,  in  any 
one's  bram.  Sylvia  md  not  donbt  it  m  the  least 
The  hot  loaf,  the  mealy  baked  potatoes  Mid  savory 
meats,  the  deep  custaid,  and  all  the  little  dishes, 
such  as  pickles,  batter,  apple-butter,  tomato- 
sauce,  cheese— for  Mrs  Beriy  could  never  get  enoc^ 
upon  her  table  when  we  were  there— the  berry 
bant  along  the  inside  of  the  stone  walls,  where  the 
bu^es  wve  borne  to  the  torf  by  the  abundance 
djiaipj  frait;  the  sapper  afterwards,  where  every- 
thing was,  oh,  BO  good;  putly  because  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Bury's  taUe,  and  parQyi  hecanse  the  lone 
walk  in  Ute  fields  had  given  me  sodi  groedt* 
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let  iM  skip  these  wid  go  on  to  tiie  time  when  I 
went  oat  at  snnset  to  etroll  ftloae  with  Beppo. 
We  west  through  the  ordarA,  Beppo  sprinnng 
About  me  one  moment,  and  the  next  scrambling 
■long  the  path  before  me;  we  crossed  a  stile  mto 
a  pasture,  where  mossKmTered  rooks,  huge  uid 
little,  were  in  ereiy  direction.  I  sat  down  on  <me 
of  these.  It  had  a  shape  as  if  it  were  made  for  a 
lonnge  of  the  wood-onties,  and  was  graoefoUy 
embowered  by  a  damp  of  Irirdies  growing  ctoee 
beside  it.  I  would  nwke  a  vase  wr  Mrs.  Beny 
in  the  momiBgi  I  tboag^,  and  began  gathering 
the  maOT^<md  mosses  beside  me  for  dds  pur- 
pose. I  was  not  near  the  lake;  but  I  coald  see  it 
shininghereandtheretbrD^htbetms.  Qorgeons 
cUmds  were  in  the  west.  I^ese  aJsowere  hali-hid- 
den  by  the  slightly  ondalating  branches  of  the  in- 
terreningtiee-tope.  Darkknotsofhazleswerebere 
and  there;  and  nere  and  there  were  grand  old 
trees,  gnarled  and  seamed  by  centaries.  I  looked 
tbem  over  and  deciphered  the  seams,  as  if  tbcfy 
had  been  hieroglyphics.  It  was  sad  work  for  me; 
espedally  whoi  the  whip-poor-wills,  that  one 
no  where  hears  on  ereiy  hand  as  one  does  at  the 
lake,  b(!gan  to  sing.  My  hmne,  my  parents,  so 
weary  now  in  the  middle  of  thnr  jonmey.aad  my 
jooi^c  sister,  bow  my  heart  yearned  orer  them, 
and  prayed  thafr  ss  um  earthly  goods  went  from 
thenst  the  hMmnly  might  I  thoi^fat  of 

the  mieertiun  ftitim,  and  folt  a  oold,  sick  dread 
ereepiog  into  my  heart  I  lost  my  strength;  I 
wismd  with  my  whole  heart  that  the  time  had 
oome  when  Qod  woold  take  as  all  together  to  His 
rest* 

But  I  would  aroose  mysdf ,  I  thought.  I  would 
go  back  to  the  bouse  and  see  bow  &r  Mrs-  Bmy's 
dieerfol  £Me  would  re-assure  me;  and  to  this  end 
I  bcf^  gaOmii^  the  mosses  into  my  hand- 
kerchitf. 

Beppo  "had  been  off  chasinga  squirrel;  bat  now 
he  stood  demurely  at  my  side;  and  when  I  put 
my  hand  oat  to  gather  my  moss,  slij^ied  his  suky 
head  under  it  for  a  caress. 

'•Poor  Beppo!"  sighed  I,  stroking  his  head. 
**  *Tis  a  poor,  uncomfortable  world,  isn't  it, 
Beppor' 

B^po  wagged  a  lively  dissent  This  did  me 
a  litue  goodTl  trusted  a  little  in  Bei^;  and  was 
pnunng  him  heartily,  when  I  heard  a  step  near 
me  in  ue  cow-path.  I  did  not  tnm  round;  but 
looked  after  my  bonnet,  which  I  had  laid  on  the 
took  behind  me.  It  was  gone;  and  I  loiew  that 
Beppo  had  earned  it  off,  for  he  had  been  accufr 
tomed  from  a  pop^  to  do  sacli  thbgs. 

*<Beppo,  Beppo,  when  is  my  bomMl  Go  and 

get  it 

"Pardon  me,  ma'am." 

I  looked  round  now  at  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  saw  a  man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts;  a  ^uiet 
looking  man,  fit  for  a  part  in  a  much  finer  mci- 
dent  tun  this  1  have  to  relate.  He  bowed  a  little 
as  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  letting  all  my  moss  fidl 
tD  the  ground;  and  had  a  very  ^ve,  respectful 
bearii^  withal,  that  instantly  quieted  me. 

"You  were  enqairing  for  your  bonnet;  I  found 
it  back  there  beside  the  path.  Your  miadikrous 
dog.  Byron— Byron?  Is  that  Us  name?" 

**Beppo,  sir." 


"Ah,  yes.   Well,  I  preamne  Beppo  ma  wmtj 
widi  it.   He  looks  like  a  roguosh  felkiw. '  * 
"Yes,  indeed  he  is.  Where  is  the  bonnet,  air?*' 
"1  hang  it  on  a  limb.   I  will  bring  it" 
"No,  or,  don't  let  me  troable  you.    Tdl  me 
where  it  is,  and  I  will  bring  it." 

He  answered  by  smiling  a  little,  by  potting 
out  his  hand,  sigmfyiog  that  I  was  to  rcaiain 
where  I  ms,  and  by  starting  himself  to  get  my 
bonnet 

"You  are  a  bad  dog!"  said  I  to  Beppo.  Bat  be 
took  it  for  so  much  praise,  and  snapped  at  the 
moss  which  I  had  began  picking  up  a^ain,  ti^ng 
it  out  of  my  hand,  Wft «  my  nandkerelrisf,  mud 
behaving  ereiy  way  like  a  cnsy  dog.  Lot^kii^ 
out  the  path,  be  saw  the  Strang  nntlemaii,  who 
was  returning  with  my  bonnet  m  nis  hand.  Now, 
Beppo  ordinarily  waited  to  be  fbrmaOy  introdooed 
to  strangers,  and  was  stricdy  decorous.  Li  ttus 
'instance,  be  knew  the  bonnet,  of  course,  and 
'  started  swifUy  along  the  path  to  see  to  that  He 
jumped  at  the  strings;  he  buked  at  tbem;  he  set- 
:  tied  down  with  his  nose  thrnst  forwud,  as  if  be 
were  arranging  it  to  go  over  the  gentieman's 
head.  The  gentleman  laughed  aloud  and  heartily. 

:  "He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  be,  giving  me  my 
bonnet,  and  at  the  same  moment  stooping  to 
stroke  Beppo's  bead. 

"He  don  t  behave  veiy  wdl,  this  evening,"  re- 
plied I,  turning  to  pick  up  the  rest  of  my  moss. 
I  should  never  have  got  my  moss  together  if  be 
hadn't  taken  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  see  to 
my  bonnet.  "Go  avray,  Beppo!"  for  be  was 
again  springing  into  my  mosses. 

"Let  me  help  yon,"  said  the  stranger,  still 
langhinK  outright  at  the  dog'^  graceful  pranks* 
I  stood  back  a  littie,  and  humed  B^po  close  to 
keq»  him  out  of  miscfai^  Meanwhile,  the 
stranger  dexterously  gathered  the  moss  into  my 
handkeroUef,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  without 
looking  up  from  his  work,  "I  am  afirud  yoa  are 
not  st^ct  enough  with  your  dog.  I  have  <me  of 
the  Newfoundluid  breed,  and  he  obeys  me  like  « 
child." 

"Yon  would  find  a  dog  of  this  breed  less 
tractable,  sir.   Besides,  We  keep  Beppo  for  a 

filaything,  and  are  quite  willing  to  be  pli^ued  a 
itUe  by  him.  I  will  take  tiu  mosses.  Thank 
you  for  helping  me." 

He  bowed  to  the  thanks;  but,  when  I  woold 
have  taken  the  mosses,  said— 

"Not  if  you  are  going  to  the  house  that  I  see 
through  the  orchard.  My  own  path  lies  that 
wav." 

So  we  walked  oa  slowly,  dde  by  side;  and 
Beppo  trotted  b^ve  ns.  grave  now  as  a  ua^pB- 
trate. 

"I  like  that  dog  <^  yoon,"  mnaiked  my  oras- 
panion,  after  we  bad  taken  a  few  steps  in  nlcaoe. 
He  withdrew  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  from  Beppo 
to  me.   I  bowed  a  littie  in  reply. 

"He  looks  like  a  contented,  happy  snrt  of 
dog,"  added  he,  with  his  eyes  again  m  Beppo. 
"He  d<Hi't  believe  all  his  mistress  t^  him  of 
the  world  he  lives  in,  probably."  Again  be 
looked  at  me,  and  a  quiet  smile  lighted  up  his 
flaefoatures. 

"I  don't  andarstand  yoo— alt(^;ether,  sir,"  so- 
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med  L  Bat  I  think  my  bu^tan«d  color  re- 
ntled  to  Urn  that  I  understood  m  paxt. 

"I  tiiink  I  beard  his  mistress  sajing  to  him 
Oat  tins  is  but  a  poor.  ODoadbitaUb  world. 

ad  I  not?" 

I  Uosbecl  still  deeptf ;  for  his  moSa  tnightened 
ad  liighteoed;  and  thought  I— 

"Be  takes  me,  no  doaU,  fbr  <aie  of  those  aUj 
dnuili  who  doat  on  moonli^t,  and  such  things; 
«ho  9»  kng  rambles  with  the  last  novel  in  their 
Issdc  or,  worse  still,  with  Byron;  and  who 
iDd  weep  like  the  rain,  and  find  fault  with 
j     tte  world,  and  with  their  lot,  without  knowing 
i     lAj.  Butif  Ii0ereallthiB,"Itboagfatfurther, 

"be  has  no  right  to  be  laughing  at  me.'* 
I       "Wdl,  and  if  you  did—'.'  I  replied,  aloud, 
I    jpakiag  gravdy. 

"If  I  did,  and  if  Beppo  did,  we  would  both 
like  to  put  in  a  plea  for  this  same  world.  It  is 
eattiiilj  a  Terr  calm  and  beautiM  world,  to- 

"Its,  to^sig^t;  and  here  alone  with  the  tntB. 
But  tboe  is  cmoi^  that  is  nnonn&rtable  in  the 
I    nridiemiif  joaandB^qpofoel  noneof  it" 

Wewoe  Bear  the  stile;  and,  at  this  mwnent, 
niaw  tint  Hr.  Beny  was  alnadr  there,  letting 
itdownftrns  to  pass  out.  He  knew  my  com- 
puiim,  it  appeared.   He  said — 

"Good  erening,  Mr.  Woodbury!  good  cren- 
ingr*  and  pat  oat  his  bony  hand,  adding,  "This 
ii  our  frioid,  Margaret  Cunningham,  Mr.  Wood- 
burr." 

Mr.  Woodbury,  in  a  few  polite  wmds,  ex- 
nssed  (Measure  at  the  introduction.  I  bowed, 
I  Hushed  again — although  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
wIit;  that  is,  why  I  Unshed  a^ain;  and  then, 
fadbg  that  the  gentlemen  were  mdined  to  stop, 
H  thqr  Tut  Mkaag,  to  taste  the  finit  nnder  one 
tate  ud  moOmt  aind  to  talk  ttf  Baldwins  and 
FWos  and  Golden  Fii^ons,  I  bowed  to  them, 
adhastened  to  the  boose.  I  was  in  the  right 
tnae,  Mrs.  Berry  said,  and  so  I  was;  for  there 
■ood  the  row  M  bright  tin  pails  fall  of  the  foam- 
new  milk,  uid  2&s.  Bary,  with  a  gUss  i 
■  her  hand,  ready  to  strain  some  oat  Sbr  me.  A 
taSl  basin  already  waited  on  the  floor  for  Beppo. 

We  had  been  some  time  seated  in  the  parlor, 
vbai  we  heard  the  voices  approaching.  Thev 
one  alowly.  They  halted  awmle  on  the  smooth 
I    bra  before  the  door;  and,  when  Mr.  Woodbury 
I    Marled  away,  Mr.  Berry  kept  along  with  him, ' 
I    aid  they  stilt  went  halting  and  talking  until  they 
t    KHhed  the  road.   Then  tlwy  parted,  and  Mr. 
:    Biny  returned  to  the  house.   He  bt^n  joking 
I    aialitde,  hot  I  vat  a  seriooB,  honest  face— a 
tetfastSDmspanaed  enetlT  witti  my  feelinga— 
ipnthe  salriect,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  an- 
■BvUs  wifeV  questions,  and  to  go  beyond  them. 

"His  name  is  Woodbury,  Lather  Woodbury. 
In  know,  'Gnsta,  I've  brought  letters  and 
ffia  OTHT  for  him,  since  he's  been  at  Mr.  01- 
■tad's.  He  come  up  for  bis  health,"  again  tuni- 
ng to  me.  "He  hwl  got  all  run  down  with  sk)W 
fcror.  He  had  his  horse  alcmg  in  the  cars,  and 
tpm  gaUoping  off*,  like  a  general,  somewhere 
nwy  day.  He  knows  more  than  anybody  that 
n«  I  see.  And  it  is  a  good  kind  of  knowledge, 
In.  that  he  dcm't .  grudge  to  anybody,  any  more 
!  IkiB  €od  dm  ffis  rain  and  His  dew.  I  somehow 
I 


always  feel  Uwt  it  has  done  me  good,  if  I  hear 
him  say  ever  so  Uttle.  He's  about  wedl  now,  and 
is  going  home  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Where  is  bis  home?"  asked  Mrs.  Berry,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  with  a  smile  in  her  f&oe,  she 
gently  removed  his  hat  from  his  bead.  "You  see 
I  can  t  break  him  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the  par- 
lor, yet,  Margaret.  It  looked  so  odd  to  me,  at 
first,  because  your  &tlwr  nercrwore  his  a  miiuts 
in  the  house,  too  know.'* 

"I  forget,'*  said,  he,  his  good-natured  look 
lingering  on  the  doorway,  where  she  had  disain 

Siared.  "Oar  folks  were  old-foahioned  peofue. 
y  father  always  bad  his  hat  on  in  the  noose, 
and  we  boys  did  the  same.  But  I  bry  to  leave  it 
off  now,  because  she" — pointing  with  his  thumb 
back  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  could  hear  bis  wifo 
stepping  nimbly  about  and  singing — "becaase 
there  ain't  one  thing  sbe  can  do  to  make  me  oom- 
fortaUe,  and  to  help  me  along  in  getting  pro- 
perty together,  tliat  sbe  don't  do,  and  without 
ever  frrtting,  either;  and  this  is  the  best  of  iL" 
"Where  did  you  say  he  b^nga?"  agsin  asb»d 
Ifrs.  Bury,  re-appearing  at  the  parlor  door. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sore,  for  certain.  But  in 
Cambridge,  Charlestown,  w  some  of  them  towns 
near  Boston." 

"Did  be  ask  you  anytfaii^  about  Mai^aretl'* 
asked  Mrs.  Berry,  laughing. 

"No,  he  didn't.  1  oouldn't  bdp  thinking, 
though,  that  he'd  like  to  ^et  another  peep  at  her. 
He  kept  looking  at  the  windows,  as  if  he'd  like 
to  find  aomethiD«  he  couldn't  But  he's  a  g^t 
deal  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  ask  qnestioDS 
about  any  sudi  a  thing." 

"Some  way,  Margaret,  I  thought  about  yon, 
the  oUier  day.  when  he  was  telling  me  about  this 
Mr.  Woodbury,"  said  Mrs.  Benv,  speaking  in 
hearty  tones.  "I  don*t  know  iraat  made  me, 
I'm  sore.  But  I  gaess-  it  means  something.  I 
guess  yott'd  better  keep  these."  I  sat  at  a  taUe, 
looUn^  my  mosses  over.  "Ton  had  better  make 
a  vase  for  yourself  oat  of  them.  Well  go  out 
tO'monow.  and  get  some  more  for  ioiy  vase." 

"No,  HSiB,  Berry,"  replied  I,  throwing  the 
mosses  a  little  from  me.  But  I  honestly  confess 
I  had  been  thinking  the  same  thing— that  I  bad 
better  keep  them.  The  vase  made  of  them  would 
keep  a  peasant  memory  fresh  for  me;  would  be 
well  worth  having  about,  when  I  became  an  old, 
solitary  lady-  For  marriage  was  not  for  me,  I 
reflected.  I  had  said  to  my  own  heart,  and  to 
Sylvia,  that  I  would  live  for  my  parents  while 
Uiey  lived.  I  bad  vapid  thoughts  of  what  I 
would  do  beyond.  If  Salvia  mwied— as  her  ex- 
ceeding great  beauty  and  attnctiveness  made  me 
believe  siw  would,  m  spite  the  twm  resdution 
of  my  own— I  would  love  ha  children,  and  keep 
them  a  great  detX  near  me.  -Birds,  contented 
and  happy  birds,  and  rare  plants,  should  be  in 
each  of  my  windows.  Mementoes  and  wonder- 
ful things  should  be  in  my  cabinet.  Without  my 
doors,  doves,  ducks  and  pet-lambs,  should  hasten 
to  meet  me  when  I  came  in  sight,  should  take 
their  meals  out  of  my  hand  and  love  me.  I  would 
have  garden  resources;  and  among  them  should 
be  flowers  and  strawberry  and  asparagus  beds, 
from  which  I  would  gather  beauties  anAjiUnties 
fat  my  own  table,  and  espedally  for      toUe  of 
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those  who  hud  no  spot  of  Ood'a  eiath  on  whioh 
to  raise  the  like.  -  And  the  rue  of  mosses  riionld 
alwajs  be  near  me,  and  1  would  go  ont  erery 
day,  and  gather  fresh  flowers  to  fill  it  Thus  I 
would  define.  -  And,  bc£»e  I  was  t«t  old,  I 
would  jso  to  my  panntg,  nd  to  mr  BsaTsnly 
Parent  in  ti»  other  worid,  I  hoped,  .^id  I  hoped 
that  then  there  wootd  here  ana  Hum  be  gentle 
looks-of  Bomnring;  here  and  then  one  who 
would  say — 

"How  I  miss  Margaret;  I  miss  her  mora  and 
nam  erery  day." 

OHA.PTHB  TI. 

Would  I  not  like  to  walk  out  to  the  lake?  I 
had  not  been  near  it  since  I  came,  Mrs.  Berry 
said,  the  next  momingt  when  we  were  [mpaiing 

to  go  out. 

No.  I  would  rather  go  into  the  woo^,  where 
the  larka  were  angin^-  I  wanted  to  find  delicate 
wild-flowets  to  put  mto  our  vase  when  it  was 
made. 

"Just  like  yon,  Margaret,"  said  she,  laughing 
a  little,  but,  at  the  same  time,  lotddng  a  little 
disamH^ted.  **Tfae  truth  Is,  I  wanted  you  and 
Mr.  Woodbuiy  to  meet  i^;ain,  some  way.  But 
yoa  always  nare  the  most  becominK  way 
doing  things.  I  wtm*t  find  a  Ut  (tf  &Qlt  witii 
you.' 

There  were  never  such  rich  mosses  as  we  found 
tiiat  day.  nor  such  delicate  flowers.  The  birds 
never  before  sang  so  dirinelr,  and  the  very 
things  Mrs.  Berry  wanted  for  tne  beer  she  would 
make  after  we  got  home,  were  there,  on  oar 
right  hand  and  on  our  left.  When  we  came  out 
of  the  woods  into  the  road,  there  was  Mr.  Beny, 
Just  going  home  from  bis  field.  There  was  never 
anything  so  lucky,  Mrs.  Berry  thought.  Then 
we  could  all  go  hmne  together,  and  hare  dinn«r 
as  soon  as  we  were  there,  even  if  it  wss  not  quite 
noon.  We  would  aU  be  hungry  enough  to  make 
the  padding  and  beans  taste  good,  she  would 
warrant  that 

<'There  he  is,  Margaret!"  said  she,  suddenly 
breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  her  gratulations. 
*'There  is  Mr.  Woodbury,  on  horseback,  coming 
step  and  st^,  reading  %  newspaper.  He's  been 
oT^r  to  the  city,  of  coarse.  I'm  glad  he's  coming! 
downright  glad!" 

The  little  woman  was  in  quite  a  fluster.  So 
was  Beppo.  He  ran  back  to  meet  him,  frisked 
about  the  horse,  sprang  up  to  the  extended  hand, 
until,  afW  having  made  a  few  paces,  the  rider 
dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  back  on  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  and  caressed  the  dog  without  stint 
Tluat  Htpy  came  m  with  us.  the  noble  horse 
walking  bdiind,  wiu  a  mien  and  step  as  if  he 
lored  his  master,  and  were  proud  of  mm.  But 
Beppo  kept  up  sttdi  a  capering  as  to  throw  our 
meeting  quite  into  confosim,  and  mix  lat^hter 
with  everything  that  was  sud. 

At  length  we  proceeded  Tegularly  homeward, 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  myself  having  the  outside  of 
either  side  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Berry  kept  up  a 
strong  chat  with  the  gentlemen  across  the  way; 
but  I  did  not  often  speak;  in  the  first  place, 
cause  I  was  not  ordinarily  a  talker;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  as  often  as  I  did  speak,  if 
it  were  only  to  Mrs.  Beny,  a  head  was  bent  ftv- 


I  ward,  over  the  other  side,  and  a  pair  of  very 
cheerfld,  very  penetrating  eyes  were  directed  to 
my  &ce,  as  if  to  understand  perftctly  what  I 
would  say,  and  my  manner  of  saying  it  Seeii^ 
this,  disconcerted  me;  and  I  left  off  speaking  u- 
togethv,  until  Mr.  Berry  looked  over,  and  said — 
"Where's  Margaret?  Margaret,  why  don't 
yoa  talk?"  »  / 

fifrs.  Berry  saved  me  the  difBcolfy  cf  an- 
swering. 

"Oh,  Maigaret  is  no  chatterbox  lUra  me,  yoa 
know,  Beny.  Berry  laughs  at  me,"  she  added, 
speaking  to  Mr.  Woodbuiy.  "He  calls  me  'an 
evwlasting  talk^,'  and  be  saysit  is  because  I  am 
a  woman.  Bat  he  can't  say  that  all  women  are 
everlasting  talkers.  He  can't  say  that  Mrs.  Cvm- 
ningham  and  Margaret  and  Sylvia  don't  know- 
how-  to  keep  still,  as  well  as  how  to  talk,  in  the 
very  best  way.   I  tell  him  tiiat,  sometimes.  '* 

"He  can't  say  that  Miss  Margaret  Ounniiw- 
ham  don't  know  how  to  keep  still.  I  can  voach 
for  that,"  replied  Mr.  Woodbury,  looking  over  to 
me  with  a  smile.  Just  thn  be  espied  a  ttift  of 
wild  lupines  growing  close  to  the  roaddde.  He 
[ducked  the  fiowen,  and  brought  them  to  me. 

"Now  let  me  hear  you  speak,"  Bald  be,  ofBer- 
ing  them. 

"Thank  you,  at." 
"You  are  right  welcome." 
His  horse  hul  followed  him,  and  now  walked 
with  grand  sixpa  behind  us.   The  master  looked 
back  and  spoke  to  him. 

"¥ou  «ee,  Miss  Cunningham,  that  I  most  be  a 
good  master.  You  see  how  much  better  my  bone 
behaves  than  your  dog  Beppo  does." 

Beppo  was  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  trying  to 
diag  a  dead  branch  from  beneath  its  covering  of 
dried  leaves,  and  making  tearing  work  of  it. 

"You  say  you  like  my  d(^  Beppo,  howercr,"  I 
replied. 

"Yes  I  do— I  like  these  blue  flowers,  too,  tlwt 
you  have  in  your  hand.  I  like  this  day!  thia 
place!"  sending  his  eyes  abroad  upon  the  fine 
landscape  that  opened  before  us,  and  into  which 
glimpses  of  the  lake  came.  Mr.  Beny  began  re- 
lating to  his  wife  the  progress  that  his  oom  and 
potatoes,  and  pumpkins,  and  divers  kinds  of  r&re 
squashes,  were  making.  Mr.  Woodbury  and  I, 
therefore,  talked  by  ourselves;  and  were  not  once 
done,  until  the  time  came  to  separate  at  the  fbot- 
path  leading  up  to  Mr.  Berry's  door. 

*<I  go  home  to-morrow,"  said  he,  speaking  to 
us  all  together.  "And  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again."  He  was  breaking  a  harebell  from  tfa^ 
bunch  in  my  hand. 

*'Mis8  Ounuingham,  I  hope  I  flihall  temetime, 
tn  some  place,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yoa 
again."  He  bowed,  gave  Beppo*B  bead  a  stroke 
or  two,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  gone. 

I  wanted  those  mosses,  and  the  wild-flowera; 
especiidly  the  lupines.  But  I  would  have  left 
them  out  of  r^ard  to  Mrs.  Berry's  raillery,  if  she 
had  not  broi^ht  them  fresh  from  tlw  oeUar  just  as 
we  were  ready  to  go. 

OHAPTBRTII. 

Uncle  Leonard,  who  was  mamma's  only  bro- 
ther, came  up  to  see  us  before  we  left  Piscata- 
quog.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  Boxbuiy,  **»TBm- 
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dnaatt&sBdoneofUiebesfcnwnleTerkaeir.  He 
Tts  M  kind  u  an  angel  to  ns  all,  and  especially 
to  poor,  self-jeproaohiiig  papa.  £&t  when  our 
frinids  and  n^jhbors  said  to  htm — "Htlp  us  to 
ke^  tbem,  Mr.  Barton— join  your  Toioe  with 
oara  in  persuading  tbem  io  staj;"  he  smiled  on 
tbcm  aol  OD  us,  and  IM  it  be  seen  that  be  was 
winbg  to  have  ns  go.  I  beatd  Inm  snjing  to 
pipa,  when  the  two  were  taUaDgeaniMuy  toge- 
thar- 

"loa  an  diriiig  a  noUe  thing,  Cyras.  I,  too, 
Mjoor  ndemptaon  ap  there  where  then  will  be 
BO  tepptbg  sights  and  flavors,  and  where  the  air 
aad  labor  will  oe  so  inv^oraUi^." 

Be  would  hare  taken  rae  home  with  him.  He 
tnoogbt  petitions  from  aunt  and  the  ^la  to  this : 
aSecL  But  papa  turned  tearful,  lonng  glanoee 
to  me  and  to  mamma,  and  said — 

is  our  main  stay.  We  oan't  spare  bar 
MV.  Sjlria  is  a  dear  girl;  but  she  is  not  our 
oldtst,  our  first-bom;  we  can  spare  ber  better." 

Sylria  went  to  Roxbury.   It  was  difQoult  for 
kr  to  go;  she  went  at  last  with  many  tears,  and 
dadariog  that  w«  wtmU  see  tier  at  the  door  of 
ev  UnMioiiaa  at  Unooln,  fai  less  than  a  nonHt. 
Od  the  lameday,  our  iWniture  was  aant  fiwwafd; 
ud  we  went  to  Mr.  Stcme's  to  stay  a  few  days, 
ikal  we  might  be  sure  of  finding  our  things  at 
UaaAa  when  we  reached  that  plMe.   They  were 
iM^ifiy  days;  for  our  fiioids  came  and  went,  and 
I    ht  OB  see  idearly  how  dear  wewer«  to  them;  how 
«•  were  evn  dearer  then  in  our  adwsi^,  than 
we  bad  been  la  our  jnrasperity. 
It  was  balm,  thinking  and  talking  of  those : 
I    diys,  in  the  lo^g  autimm  and  winter  months  | 
tbfet  followed.    We  had,  besides,  numerous  other 
pUasnres.    The  Harsoas  were  like  good  angels 
of  peace  to  us.  A  lore  pasainB  the  lore  of  bro- 
dint  was  Booa  between  Mr.  Harson  and  papa. 
Tkey  worked,  rode,  and  strolled  orer  their 
pemds  togethen  and  sat  in  die  long  evenings 
with  clear  eyes  on  each  other's  face,  and  talked 
rf  irtiat  tlMy  had  been  reading,  at  odd  iuteiTals 
of  loHue  throogfa  the  day,  in  the  "Tribune,*'  in 
tlu  "Bcriews"  (for  papa  had  sererat  of  these 
Mat  by  Garland  and  uncle  IiecAiaTd,)  in  the  lec* 
tm,  essays,  and  lustoricaL  works  they  read,  one 
tttr  another.    Political  action  at  home,  cou- 
Srasiixial  action  at  Washington,  diidomatic  ao- : 
tan  atmiad — they  sifted  it  ^  in  the  clear  light ; 
of  rdigion  and  common  sense;  rejecting  a  vast 
■■oant  of  it  as  poor  and  unworthy,  but  without 
iMttoMss;  and  looking  forward  to  the  fulness  of 
1    (IMS,  whoi  there  would  be  less  hindrance  in 
'    tte  my  of  a  oooBstent  and  enlightened  oouziib, 
kth  ia  pnUas  and  in  priTBte  Ulb.   We  all— 4bat 
iinHuna  and  Mrs.  Harson,  Hetty  Harson  and  I 
I    -kad  part  m  the  reading  and  the  dtscrosion;  so 
tbt,  in  the  midst  of  our  dearth  of  what  w«  call 
*1riiilcgtt,**  we  were  gratefully  conscious  of 
Vng  ftnfward.   Hetty  had  a.  voice  bird-like 
cBBpaw  and  flexiUli^.   1  tMght  hw  mai^  fine 
■ae>f  and  how  to  sing  them  as  I  played, 
tu^t  ber  French,  moreover,  and  cro^t-work. ; 

made  cottages,  and  crosses  and  vases  toge- ; 
^.besidea  doing  plain  and  fine  sewing  with 
•V  ■ammas,  and  plain  and  fine  oooking.  No 
Wa  in  any  bM-hwin  w«  erar  busier  than  we 
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We  ^letters  often  from  our  friends  at  Box- 
bury  and  Fiscataqueg. 

"Don't  let  the  bears  eat  you,  if  they  are  in- 
clmed,  when  they  grow  hungry  this  fall,"  wrote 
uncle  Leonard's  second  daughter,  the  li¥ely,  ever 
amiable  Helen  Louise.  "Dou't  freeae  next  win- 
ter, «ven  if  ^ou  see  the  mercury  in  your  ther- 
mometer doing  it.  as  they  say  you  will.  Bmi 
how  I  dread  it  for  yoni  I  am  glad  yonr  lard- 
house  is  so  tight.  1  un  glad  you  have  got  a 
stove  in  every  room,  and  flannels  and,  fnia,  and 
brave  wann  nearts.  And  I  am  thank  Ail  as  can 
be  that  the  good  Harsons  surround  you  so  with 
kindnesses.  These  are  the  best  of  anything  for 
keeping  one  warm.  God  Uess  you.  God  bless 
dear  uncle  and  aunt.  God  bless  ns  alll  Thus, 
with  a  light  pep,  hat  a  hmng,  sincere  heart, 
prays  your 

"Hbubn  Loom." 

OHAFTSB  Till. 

spring  came,  and  the  sound  ci  the  birds,  of 
the  leaping  waterfalls,  and  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
muiy-OQlOTed  buds. 

Papa  was  very  booy.  made  an  addituu  to 
our  honae— of  iofs^  without,  Uke  the  rei^  hnt 
within  neatly  (daatered  and  painted.  By  the 
way,  the  old  rooms  had  been  snugly  fitted  up, 
plastered  and  painted,  in  the  foil.  We  wrote  to 
our  friends  at  Roxbury  what  we  were  doing— and, 
in  a  few  days,  the  stage-driver  left  a  huge  deal- 
box  at  our  gate;  and  on  toldi^  it  in  and  opening 
it,  we  found  wall  paper  for  all  the  rooms,  busts 
of  several  statesmen  and  poets,  be^dea  books 
and  troincal  fruite  and  letters. 

Tb^  were  all  o(»uing  to  Lincoln  on  the  very 
first  pleasant  day  of  the  mountain-going  season, 
the  letters  said.  Helen  Louise  wrote — "There 
DOW,  my  best  cousin  Margaret,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  can't  kew  it  any  loi^,  and  sun't  Let 
Ihem  sm^iise  nnde  and  aunt  with  it,  when  we 
come,  if  they  will;  but  I  shall  tell  you  aU  above 
it.  I  am  the  more  beset  to  do  it,  because  they 
have  all  been  as  sly  with  me  as  with  -^u.  They 
tried  to  keep  it  from  me;  and  put  tbeir  heads  ae 
knowingly  together.  They  said  I  vrasn't  steady 
enough  to  help  any  body  keep  a  secret.  I  thiak 
we  are  all,  very  often,  what  people  make  us  by 
their  susjacions  or  trusts,  don't  you?  I  mean  to 
remembef  this,  and  trust  everylmdy;  and  if  they 
are  mischievous,  it  will  make  them  harmless  as 
the  doves  are,  perhaps.  But  the  secret!  I  guess 
at  it  all,  Margaret  dear,  or  nearly  all;  but  i  am 
«ue  that  I  guess  right.  SylVia,  then,  has  found 
a  lover,  her^  ttwTeiy  prince  of  all  lovers  and  in«i: 
and  hifl  name  is  Lnther  Woodbory*  He's  tiie 
bandsomeat  man  and  the  beet  man  in  Roxbaiy; 
and  I  nmdf  have  been  thinking  what  a  nice 
husband  he  would  make  for  me,  by-and-fay,  when 
I  am  old  enough.  But  I  dou't  mind  giving  it  up* 
I  vroald  take  out  a  piece  of  my  dieek  for  h^,  any 
time.  Th^  sit  together  and  talk,  and  Ulk  aaid 
keep  thm'  eyes  on'  each  other's  face  as  only  bvers 
do.  He  wait^pn  her  everywhere;  thej^are  going 
into  Boston  to-night  to  hear  WMfu^e  lecture. 
He  is  to  go  up  witn  na,  of  course.  How  happy 
we  shall  all  be!  'It  claps  wings  to  me!'  thinl^ 
ing  of  it.  There  was  never  so  good  a  time  as  W£ 
wul  have,— this  I  know.  And  Uus  I  know,  toe. 
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tlttt  I  lore  yoa  all,  and  tike  HazBoiw,  &mrly,  and 
am,  your  good-for^no^Dg, 

'  Hblbk  Louisa." 

The  UrdA  and  all  the  Boanda  of  the  Spring 
mocked  me  after  this.  The  light  that  had  been 
round  about  me  on  the  mountains,  on  the  sky,  on 
the  fresh  yoong  foliage,  was  sadclenly  turned  to 
darkmsB.  My  heart  fialt  aa  if  it  ware  beoommg 
iion;  and  I  had  tmry  ham  straggleaasif  for  life 
wHh  it,  chiefly  to  dislodge  therenmn  die  c(4dnesa 
towards  Sylna,  that  went  cnqiing  throiu;fa  and 
through  my  being.  I  oonid  not  war  to  feel  the 
eoMnras  and  live.  Therdbre  did  I  reason  with 
myself,  and  pray  end  strire  oontinoalty  for  the 
pore,  nnseltifla  heart,  that  would  forget  its  own 
cares  and  hardens,  in  its  gladness  for  others  and 
In  its  labors  for  them.  I  brought  myself  to  walk 
a  great  deal  in  the  cool,  tracing  winds;  I  worked 
TigorcHisly  about  the  bouse,  turning  every  comer 
of  it  into  diegance  and  neatness,  and  as  the  sea- 
son adranced,  laid  borders  in  the  yard  and  sowed 
the  wbfdemnltitude  ^  seeds  wa  had  sent  to  us 
akng  widi  pemnial  roots  and  sbrabs,  onr 
friends  at  Piscataqaog.  Papa  made  Uie«iidomn«. 
It  was  a  lattioe-woik  of  unwrongfat  spmoe  and 
fln.  Papa  farooi^t  tnes  and  planted  timn  be* 
fore  ths  boose;  and  wild  grape-vines  in  such 
abnndanoe,  ihU  when  July  came,  the  Urd-honse 
was  as  Gpreen  as  a  bower.  Perennials  bloomed 
along  the  walks  and  in  the  middle  of  the  plote, 
and  naif-open  rose-buds  of  many  colors,  and  grem 
leaves  passed  throagh  the  lattice. 

One  day,  about  thia  time,  the  stage- coach  stop- 
ped at  onr  gate,  and  Oarland  alighted,  and  came 
with  quick  feet  to  meet  as  all  on  our  way  to  him. 
Then  was  never  snch  rejoicing.  But  when  it 
was  over  a  littie,  Z  saw — why,  1  saw  that  he  had 
been  improving  every  honr.  One  does  not  often 
see  so  fine  a  bead  and  eye,  so  easy  aiul  digni&eda 
carriage.  Bat  liis  aspect  was  grave  snd  collected, 
as  if  he  had  been  exertii^  a  mastny  over  himself, 
as  if  he  was  still  at  all  times  eiertinff  it  Hm 
ehild-tike  vivacity  was  gone;  bat,  thank  Heaven, 
the  child-like  affeclioa  and  earnestness  were  there, 
making  as  feel  how  good  it  was  to  have  him  once 
more  sitting  in  onr  midst,  opening  his  heart  to 
OB.  He  bad  his  eyes  ottea  on  Sylvia's  instni- 
ment,  I  saw;  and  then  his  head  was  bent  and 
averted  a  little,  as  If  in  pam. 

Cream  and  eggs  and  ttie  delick>as  maple  sogar 
abounded  in  our  supper;  bat  he  ate  little,  and 
when  papa  pressed  htm,  he  said  with  mustened 
eyes: — 

"It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  bnng  with  yon 
once  moret  my  good  friend.  In  Uw  mmmag 
I  ahsll  be  ravenous  enoagb." 

Neitber  «mld  we  anv  <rf  ns  sat  We  could  just 
look  on  each  other  and  talk.  This  was  Ins  great 
piece  of  news— Babcock  had  offered  bimauf  to 
Charlotte  Stone  and  been  rejected. 

Ghyrland  bad  learned  Sylvia's  engagement 
through  JoNa  Leavitt,  a  jonuf  lady  at  Manches- 
ter, to  whom  cousin  Rnnis  was  betrothed.  He 
oommanieated  this  to  me  as  we  tcwk  a  little  w^ 
1^  oarselves  in  the  aoft  starlight. 

"I  am  sorry!  I  am  sorry!"  said  I, with  a  dwking 
and  eyes  fall  of  tears.  "I  am  as  sorry  as 
«m  eon  be,  for  what  has  happened  at  Roxbury; 
•m  yoa  are  Iflce  a  Mother  to  me,  Uke  a  son 


to  mr  parents.   And  I  really  tbou^t  that  dM 

loved  yoo." 

He  pressed  my  band  cktse,  but  Aook  his  bead 
in  reply. 

"&at  we  vrill  let  it  pass.  Garland:  and  Inst 
that  it  is  best  as  it  is,  and  keep  our  strength.  Hy 
parenta  as  jet  know  nothing  of  it,"  added  I.  low- 
ering my  vwse,  far  we  were  at  onr  gate;  **aUbo«^ 
tbnr  soon  will." 

Gariand  had  friends  vrith  bim,  wba  went  iar- 
ward  to  pot  up  at  the  next  hotd  for  the  ni^ 
He  was  to  join  them  \)f  the  ukotow's  stage.  We 
\  expected  £^lvia  that  day;  papa  and  mamma  urged 
I  and  entreated  him  to  wait   He  stooped  to  stroke 
j  Beppo's  head  as  he  agun  {dead  his  pranise  to  his 
I  friends.  He  did  not  agree  implicitly  to  stop  whm 
t  he  oame  back.   He  would  come  up  next  winter 
and  go  deer-huntine,  and  stay  awwc  with  ns,  if 
he  did  not  stop  on  his  return.   He  would  bring 
new  hookai  be  would  have  a  perfoot  appetite  tbn 
for  our  good  dirim!.  No  oab  among  the  moon- 
tains  would  be  half  so  hongry  as  he! 

Ah,  that  would  be  good,  we  aU  sud.  We  ex- 
ulted already  over  the  wintry  time  &at  would  be 
made  so  genial  by  his  presence  there  with  ns. 
Still  papa  and  mamma  most  agi^  oome  back  to 
Sylvia;  and  the  enthoaasm  all  died  eut  of  Qai^ 
land's  eyea  at  the  name.  They  did  not  perceive 
it,  and  so  it  was  Sylvia,  Sylvia  to  the  last  Sylvia 
wotdd  probably  come  that  voy  day.  If  she  did 
not,  she  would  certainly  come  within  the  week. 
And  she  would  regret  it  so  mocfa  if  she  did  not 
see  him  then,  or  on  bis  way  back.  Sylvia  most 
see  him;  he  mast  see  Sylvia- 
He  wrung  our  bands,  and  had  the  reddest  of  all 
faces  <m  goii^. 

OHAPTBB  IX. 

Wdl,  tber  came  in  a  day  or  two.  Sylvia  held 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  us  in  bw  arms;  mad 
all  die  wUle  had  great  sbfaiing  tears  nnnikig 
down  ber  cbeAs. 

"Ifim  Ounningham! ' '  said  Mr.  Woodbury,  wben 
at  last  we  came  together.  And  his  was  a  -wmrm 
grasp.   It  was  a  dear,  beaming  face  into  whic^  T 

Cit  glanced,  as  we  met  I  tremUed  and  ocmld 
rdly  breathe.  I  bad  little  command  over  my 
brain  or  my  tongue;  and  thus  whatever  I  said 
had  beiter  uve  been  left  unsaid,  as  I  vras  paiB> 
folly  owscious  the  moment  my  words  had  passed 
my  lips. 

*<It  has  been  a  warm,  wretched  day,"  remaiic* 
edi,  toMr.  Woodbury. 

He  stood  before  me  with  his  eyes  cm  my  ^tee, 
as  if  be  were  expeoting  me  to  say  sometiiii]^. 

«*0ao  it  be  that  yoo  tbink  so?"  with  Burprised 
tones. 

I  did  not  look  up  Curiy;  but  I  saw,  aa  it  were, 
a  halo  of  good  hmnor  about  Us  face. 

"Yes,  it  has  been  so  warm!"  I  replied,  UndiiDg. 

"Wehadagloriousbreeaeaswerode.  I  thought 
it  the  best  day  God  ever  made." 

I  did  not  uiswer;  for  others  oame  in  with  prases 
of  the  day.  But— "Yes!"  thought  I.  "This  is 
the  way  be  rebukes  me,  if  I  find  fkult  wiUi  the 
world  or  the  day.  Becsosa  he  is  at  his  ease,  vrith 
not  one  thing  in  the  world  to  tronhlehim;  bacaaae 
he  chooses  among  all  the  daughters  of  men  which 
he  will  have  fox  bis  brid^  and  has  chosen  ^ 
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MiMrt  tnd  ttie  best,  and  bad  b«  I7'  bis  side  all 
itf  in  the  open  breese;  because  of  all  this,  the 
vorid  is  sncfa  a  dear  goiod  world! — ^the  day  has 
bMn,  1^,  sodi  a  glorious  day!'* 

I  hcMTfly  and  tamed  to  Sylvia.  "Sylvia, 
do  70a  know  who  has  been  herel" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  sweet,  dore>like  voice. 
•*lbama  baa  jnst  been  tiling  ma." 

The  color  came  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
vtre  bent  to  tbs  floor.  When  she  raised  them, 
tky  aooght  Mr.  Woodbozyls  immediattfy,  I  no- 
tioed. 

Thse  were  soeh  vigonms  stir  and  bnstle,  and 
joy  all  tfaraogfa  the  house  and  yard  and  gudoi, 
tot  there  was  no  room  for  me  and  my  stapidity. 
I  took  numberless  tarns,  feelii^  that  if  I  mignt 
b«  iloae  a  little  time.  I  could  then  look  oomposed- 
about  me  and  find  my  old  eqnanimity.  But 
I  ondd  nowhere  reach  a  nook  wnere  I  ooold  be 
tHom  amoment.  Syhia  or  Woodbury,  or  some 
tot  fcUowed  me,  to  say  nomberless  ttnngs  to  me 
ftere,else  to  Iving  me  back  to  the  company.  It 
TM  the  worse  for  me,  that  they  all  saw  that 
MDeduBg  was  going  wrong  with  that  they 
aU  |died  me  wiui  attentions  and  qnestimis,  and 
■jiqiaUnes,  and  eapeciaUy  thai  whenever  atbm- 
tMn,  or  qneBtion.  or  sympathy  came,  llr.  Wood- 
isy  knked  at  me,  •>  if  to  see  in  what  mood  I 
■oald  receive  it. 

"He  will  see  in  what  a  misenble  hmnor  I  am," 
tboqgfat  I,  hiore  than  once,  "and  be  glad  that  he 
W  Salvia  instead  of  me. " 

He  and  cousin  Rnihs  rode  up  to  Knight's,  two 
Biles  above,  to  lodge.  And  when  the  sound  of 
tbe  carriijse-wheds  was  oat  of  my  ears,  then  for 
the  first  time  I  drew  long,  natural  breaths,  and 
wismysdf  once  more.  No  one  had  so  much  to 
mj  sod  hear  then,  as  I.  And  dear  pf^,  too,  it 
vaisaeha  hapDy  thing  to  look  in  his  earnest, 
Ooagfatftal  ftoe,  lusted  up  with  inwud  thankfiil- 
aasisnd  to  hear  him  tell  all  that  bad  been  done 
fir  las  sool  up  there.  We  all  wept;  we  drew  man 
briagly  togaOier.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Haraon;  of 
rtat  he  had  been  to  papa  and  to  us  all.  Helen 
IsBse  was  sore  she  would  go  on  her  knees  to 
km  and  kiaa  his  feet,  if  his  sandals  were  of  cow- 
lid*,  and  ooTCfed  with  the  dost  <tf  the  farrowed 
fiddi.  That  was  such  a  man  as  she  loved,  wher- 
Mr  and  in  whatever  garb  she  found  him.  Snch 
»ua  made  her  tiank  oi  tbe  Saviour,  and  feel  as 
if  Bt  were  again  on  the  earth.  God  hUas  soeh 
Ma!  God  UesB  them! 

8hi  sat  <m  a  footstool  at  psoa's  knees,  twisting 
Ki  fingn  in  ben,  as  she  talked,  and  with  tears 
Sng  onheeded  down  her  cheeks. 

liii  ooBTSnatiaD  did  me  good.  It  qnieted  my 
■■d.  I  oonid  way  now  from  the  de^u  of  my 
Mrt,  sod  ftel  that  my  prayer  was  answoed.  I 
^  lore  tbe  Good  One,  who  aU  day  Btrefeehed  out 
m  hand  to  me,  saying— «*Daag^iter.  give  Me  iby 
hart"  I  oonldfoel  that  Be  was  great  and  kind, 
lately  above  all  others;  and  that  He  was  sof- 
MMtteme. 

,  ^triaandl  (^lenedaoottbatpapahadbrongfat 
■*»  tkt  pirior  for  as,  and  slept  tnre.  She  took 
Mn  her  arms,  and  wonld  have  talked  with  me 
rflfak  Woodbury. 

*4bw  doyonHoehim.  M^^yl"  she  taked. 

*Ti7W<il.  He  is*  fine  looking  man.  But* 


pray,  Sylvia,  don't  it  make  you  as  bappj  and 
thankful  as  a  bird,  to  see  this  change  in  papal" 

"Yes;  as  you  wrote,  'I  could  have  died  to  bring 
it  about;  and  it  has  come  without  a  single  sacri- 
fice,' at  least,  on  my  part  With  you  and  dear, 
good  mamma,  it  has  been  difieient  I  used  to 
pity  you  so,  when  I  first  went  to  Bozbuty,  that 
I  ooiud  have  no  peace:  at  lea^notnntil  Isaw  how 
strcn^  and  oheenul  your  letters  were.  Then  how 
I  loved  and  admired  yon!  'There  is  no  sister  like 
my  sister!*  I  would  keep  saying  in  my  heart,  and 
with  my  lips,  too;  and  unde's  folks  and  Mr. 
Woodbury  said  the  same.  And  now  to  have  yon 
once  more  in  my  arms,  to  come  home  after  being 
gone  so  long,  and  find  you  all  alive  and  well,  and 
t  papa  so  happy,  and  home  so  pleasant — I  can't  be 
thankful  enough,  although  Qod  knows  that  I  do 
thank  Him  with  my  wtwle  heart.  Only  there  is 
one  thing,  Margaret,  dear;  it  seems  to  me  that 
something  troubles  you,  or  that  you  are  not  well, 
or  somethoug." 

"I  am  worn  and  Ured;  it  has  been  so  warm  in 
the  house  to-day.  Besides,  we  sat  up  almost  all 
night  to  talk  with  Garland,  night  before  last 
Lut  night  a  headache  tnmbled  ne." 

wAnd  I  am  keeping  yon  awake  all  ni^^t,  to- 
ni^t  D(Hi't  speak  another  word.  Good  night! 
—my  ]ullow  is  a  little  too  low.  Pleasant  dreams! 
—there,  that's  all  right  Dream  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury if  yon  can;  for  I  assure  you  be  is  well  worth 
dreaming  about.  Good-night!'* 

"Good-night.  But  I  shan't  dream  oi  Mr. 
Woodbury.  I  like  Mr.  Garland  better;  I  dare  say 
he  is  better  worth  dreaming  about." 

"You  do?  Ah!  I  guess  you  say  it  to  be  obsti- 
nate. At  any  rate,  tell  me  in  the  morning  what 
you  dream.  Good  night— good  nighfcl  Let  me 
now  put  one  hand  on  your  lipB»  Una;  and  another 
iin  nune,  thus." 

We  sUll  lau^wd,  however;  and  were  so  laag 
going  asleep,  tut  we  heard  the  clock  strike  two 
before  we  ooold  shut  our  eyes. 

TO  UE  OJNTi.lUKB. 


SIMILITUDES. 

BY  LCcVlABCOM. 

THE  LAUGhTnG  water. 

Minnie—ba,  ha!~Laughing  Water!  Most  fit- 
ting and  beautiftil  of  Indian  names! 

You  may  find  tbe  cascade  which  Natore's  red- 
complexioned,  unmitred  priest  ums  long  ago 
christened  iar  up  in  the  Kerth-west,  whore  the 
Minnesota  runs  hastily  down  to  take  a  Gulf-ward 
journey  under  the  pHrteetkn  of  the  Fathn-  of 
Waters. 

Bat  fltat  yon  oome  upon  a  lake,  Une,  rip^g 
and  translnoent,  and  just  so  wide  that  the  &wn 
cropping  tbe  herbage  under  the  walnut  trees  on 
ycmder  bank,  fell  by  tbe  arrow  of  the  Sonx  tranter 
on  this,  without  hearing  bis  mooeasined  foot  slip 
among  the  pebUes,  when  he  stooped  to  take  aim. 

In  this  lake's  side  one  small  vein  is  opened;  and 
the  azure  fluid  glides  across  a  prairie,  ovw  which 
the  peaceful  South  wind  hums  a  constant  lullaby, 
no  longer  disturbing  its  green  repose  with  echoes 
of  war  songs  and  murderous  yells,  home  from  the 
conflict  of  Dahootah  and  Chippewa  Ivaves. 

Folfowing  Uus  thread  of  si^hire,  thrown  as  a 
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doe  at  your  feet,  yen  presently  meet  a  danoe  of 
eddies,  hither,  thither,  and  around,  like  a  troop 
of  children  harrying  to  whiBper  in  each  other's 
ears  some  ripe  plan  of  daring  fun — a  step  more, 
and  the  waters  are  leaping,  with  a  laugh,  over  a 
jutting  rock,  which  looks  into  a  narrow  abyss, 
scores  of  feet  below.  They  slip  off  in  a  close, 
quick  embrace,  then  bursting  apart  into  s  thou- 
sand diamond  drops,  they  are  set  in  the  gloiy  of 
a  rainbow  crescent,  hiUf-way  down  the  chasm. 

If,  while  yonr  eye  chases  the  Laughing  Water 
down  into  that  sheeny  bow,  which  rests  on  dth^er 
bank,  among  tree-t<n)s  dark  with  boreal  Terdare, 
go  sombre  a  thought  as  that  of  death  should 
glance  across  your  mind,  it  would  be  fringed  with 
a  misty  brightness,  l^e  an  object  beheld  through 
a  prism. 

Ton  would  tdl  yourself  that  it  were  no  sad : 
transition,  to  pass  suddenly,  like  those  joyous 
waters,  ^om  a  cheerfiil  and  stainless  course, 
letting  the  pureness  of  your  life  weare  you  a 
halo,  a  rainbow-crown,  as  you  fitU  into  the  dim 
duunu  <tf  the  grara. 

LILLA'S  LTLIKS. 

Idlla,  a  healthy  country  child,  ran  with  ban 
feet  into  the  water,  to  ga&er  pood-lflica  6ir  a  &ir 
lady  who  was  strolling  by. 

**Ah."  B^d  Che  lady  lai^dly,  *'wonld  I  were 
as  brisk  and  as  happy  as  yon!  And  I  was  when 
like  yon.  a  careless  i^ild." 

"Don^t  Ton  wish,"  asked  the  simple  LiUa, 
*<that  yon  had  always  remained  a  childf" 

"I  will  answer  jrou  thus,"  said  the  lady,  draw- 
ing a  full-blown  lily  and  a  bud  from  the  bunch 
that  she  held.  "The  flower  is  mine,  the  bud  yours; 
and  you  see  that  the  last  is  shut  up  in  its  thick 
calyx,  and  has  no  fragrance." 

"But,  dear  ladv,"  rejoiued  lilla,  "do  you  see 
those  many  small  black  insects  that  are  eating 
up  the  petals  of  your  flower?  I  think  I  pr^  to 
luep  my  dose  little  bud,  since  I  know  that  all  is 
sound  and  pure  inade." 


GIRLS'  HEADS  AGAINST  VEST 
PATTERNS. 

"TiOKLBD  TO  Dkath— Boys  when  they  arrive 
at  age,  and  giris  when  they  flrat  lay  their  heads 
against  a  vest^pattem." — Public  Ledger. 

At  least,  we  tirst  saw  it  in  that  paper.  As  we 
never  were  a  boy,  we  cannot  attempt  to  speak  of 
th%  sensaUons  one  would  ezperienoe  at  any  age, 
bnt  w«  are  aomeidiat  cnrioua  about  diat  ontw 
matter.  Can  any  ptl  remember  how  she  fdt 
when  she  first  laid  her  head  "against  a  Test  pat- 
tern?" 

How  old  is  she,  usually,  at  that  particular  and 
important  timel  Can  you  inform  us,  Mr.  EVlitor? 
We  had  always  befcire  supposed  that  little  girls 
had  papas  who  lored  and  caressed  them,  and 
that  their  heads  were  laid  against  vest  patterns  a 
thousand  times  before  they  oould  talk.  We  are 
certain  they  hare  a  right  to  that  place  for  their 
heads  while  their  fitbers  live;  and  where  there  is 
a  proper  state  of  feeling  existing  between  the 
parties,  they  will  often  be  laid  there. 

Mr.  Smith,  is  that  tall  and  el^ant  daughter  of 


yours  in  the  habit  of  it?  Hare  you  beoonie  so 
aocustomed  to  it  from  her  childhood,  that  you  do 
not  go  home  at  night  from  the  bosiness  of  the 
day  frith  one  half  the  pleasure,  when  yoa  Jmow 
she  is  out  of  town,  or  visiting  her  oonsms?  It  is 
your  own  &ult  if  it  is  otiwrwise.  Your  Uttla 
giri.  of  eight  or  tra,  watoboi  tiie  hour  for  your 
coming,  and  stsnds  with  loi^png  heart  and  wist- 
ful eyes;  how  she  would  kve  to  botmd  into  your 
arms,  uid  lay  her  head  there.  But  your  brow  is 
knit,  and  your  head  is  full  of  Ymuk  stock  and 
men^iandise;  you  do  not  even  notice  her,  and  she 
glides  away  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  an  aching 
void  withm.  Father,  how  can  vou  thus  d^wid 
your  daughter?  Tou  think  m  her  sometimes 
with  affection,  when  yonr  buriness  is  not  very 
pressing'.  Occasionally,  once  a  year,  perhaps, 
you  bring  home  a  present  for  her,  and  she  thanks 
you,  and  gives  the  required  kiss  very  re^iectfully 
and  timidly.  At  some  of  these  times  it  nuty, 
perhaps,  strike  you  that  she  is  told*  Alas!  yon 
yourself,  with  your  ofaillii^  ind^naioe,  nkre 
flmett  over  the  gushing  fon^ain  that  woold  else 
have  fartUiaed  yoor  heart  with  its  orerflowing 
freshness;  you  nave  dimmed  the  ^hrightness  of 
that  jewel,  whose  sparklior  rays  would  have  en- 
lightened and  vivified  ypor  life;  you  have  ousfaed 
;  the  tender  flower,  whose  fi«grsnce  would  bavo 
penetrated  to,  and  {^addened  your  veiy  souL  Ah, 
father!  bow  can  yon  thus  have  dtfrauded  yODi^ 
self* 

There  is  often  too  little  manifestation  of  aflGeo- 
tion  in  the  &mily  drde.  Ttis  is  something  pe- 
culiarly necessary  to  the  happiness  ctf  girls;  if 
they  do  not  receive  it  at  home,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  accept  it  elsewhere,  and  yon  may 
some  &ie  day  find  your  daughter's  head  laid 
against  the  vest  pattern  of  me  whom  yoa  wonld 
be  fitf  from  choosing  «s  her  oonpaaion  for  life. 

George,  or  Henry,  you  really  love  that  pret^ 
sister  of  yours,  and  are  often  proud  her  when 
in  company  together.  Why  do  you,  when  nt 
home,  assume  an  indifference  in  yont  manner  to 
her,  amounting  iJmost  to  omt^pt?  Or  notaoe, 
only  to  teaatf'her?  Think  you  by  ttus  to  establish 
your  superiority?  Would  it  be  derogatory  to 
your  incipient  manhood  to  cwess  and  speak 
kindly  to  one  who  loves  yon  devotedly,  and  who 
would  repay  you  a  thousand-fold  for  every  atten- 
tion you  might  bestow.  You  live  in  the  same 
house;  sit  at  the  same  table.  Brother  and  sister. 
Yet  are  you  oompanionsi  I  had  almcwt  said 
friends,  even.  Tou  have  yonr  own  affitirs,  which 
you  do  not  oondeaoend  to  oommnnieate  to  her, 
unless  it  is  in  ft  genend  boastfhl  kind  of  a  way, 
to  Ulnstrate  the  above-mentioned  superiority, 
and  yon  will  not  listen  if  she  attempts  to  enlist 
your  sympathy  in  any  of  hers. 

Sui^Nwe  you  try  the  experiment  for  onoe.  On 
coming  home,  to-morrow,  seat  yoursdf  by  her 
side,  with  the  remark  that  you  have  something 
to  tell  her.- 

She  may,  perhaps,  be  startled,  and  think  yoa 
are  at  some  of  your  old  tricks,  but  let  her  see 
you  are  in  earnest.  Relate  a  pleasant  soene,  cmt 
ask  her  advice  about  something,  and  before  you 
have  done,'^/'  you  tell  your  story  well,  yon  can 
have  your  arm  round  ner  waist,  and  her  bead 
against  your  vest  patton.  It  will  do  younelf. 
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H  nidi  as  ber,  more  good  thao  yoa  csn  well 
iBigmai.  Ton  will  feel  that  you  hare  a  treasnre, 
a  ■nm  oi  ddig^t,  ontbooght  of  befttre. 

Aon  Aat  liiM  oonsaU  with  her  irequentlj 
nuo  yoQT  pbiy>  aotd  projects.  You  will  &ad  her 
brtUiil,  amsible,  and  qiuck  to  arrire  at  a  correot 
eaDdaskn;  grateful  for  your  confidence,  and 
iwdjr  t«  do  anytiung  in  her  power  to  asrist  you. 
I  onoe  knew  a  brother  who  sud  to  his  sister,  in 
I  baU-spcrtire  way, 

"Ton  are  Tery  pretty— prettier  than  any  of  the 
pris  I  see  around,  and  I  befiere  I  will  court 
fn"—»a  the  t«nn  was  then  used — "for  my  wfie. " 

•'V«7^  wdl."  Mid  she,  in  the  saow  strain; 
"CMHiB,  and  see  if  yon  can  get  me." 

fm  that  time,  he  redoaUed  his  attentions  to 
bcr  ud  what  was  the  resalt?  Why,  the  inter- 
cbnge  of  kindly  acts,  and  the  never  speaking  to 
wh  otbCT  except  in  words  of  affection,  strengtb- 
ned  and  increased  their  attachment  for  each 
otber  to  a  rcmarkaUe  d^ree,  and  they  remained 
ttmig}!  life  connected  oy  the  strongest  and 
pTOt  ties  of  fiiendship.  So  true  it  is,  that 
rten  bre  is  expressed  that  lore  will  increase, 
md  whae  it  is  repressed  or  sheeted,  it  will  di- 
■inirii  and  die. 

Fkthas!  ftt)thers!  The  salutair  influence  of 
Aon  heads,  beautiAd  in  their  rich  and  ^osEty 
li^ets,  attta  lud  against  yoor  Test  patterns, 
ig^nst  yow  Aeorto ,  will  be  Alt  by  yon  in  the 
eooBtiw-nwiD,  in  the  stoeet,  and  m  the  paUie 
mmwft  inciting  yon  to  good,  and  turning 
tnj  jonr  feet  firoin  the  padi  to  min> 

HoBmrau. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MR.  CLAY. 

Tbe  foUowing  is  related  by  a  hkbly  respect- 
lih  Baptist  minister  of  Kentocky,  mnstratire  of 
a  TOT  important  dn^.  We  recommend  it,  says 
fte  Gennan  Reformed  Messenger,  to  the  carenil 
fBoal  of  all  our  "men-fearing"  heads  of  ftmilies. 

H»  had  Jost  eommeooed  preadiing,  and  had 
ftrifew  years  been  manied  and  keeping  bouse. 
Bgnsin  humUe  otKomstances.  and  of  a  lim- 
M  edacatian—niodeBt  and  retiring  to  a  &alt. 
ItmwiUi  great  difBeolty  that  he  could  sum- 
■oa  nsdatam  to  address  a  omgr^tnn.  Hr. 
Qky,  in  the  discharge  of  his  du^  as  a  lawyer, 
hm  totheuragbborboodof  our  informant  ('Clo- 
w  Bottom,*  Woodford  comitr,)  to  have  surveys 
Mde  of  some  land  then  in  litigation.  He  was 
wnmpiTiied  by  another  lawyer  of  note.  They 
udc  the  humUe  cabin  of  brother  B.  their  home. 
Qa  the  first  night  they  stayed  with  him,  our 
jnther  was  reduced  to  great  extremity.  He  was 
ii  fte  haUt  of  holding  family  worship  morning 
ud  eKomg;  but  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
80  in  the  presence  of  guests  so  distinguished 
»m.  Oay  and.  his  friend.  His  little  children 
«ae  benoming  sleejqr,  and  bis  wife,  by  signift- 
•■t  gestarea,  saggested  that  the  time  m  prayer 
Meone.  Bro&B.  hiqited  to  his  guests  that 
V>^"they  woolddioosetogo  tobed."  But 
B  uw.  with  great  politeness,  said  that  "he  did 
MtM  at  an  sleepy,  and  that,  unless  it  were 
■^atfra,  he  would  be  happy  to  enjoy  his  society 
^B.'*  Of  coarse  brother  B.  could  ntft  object. 
att>  ft*  Mtlv  of  payer  conld  not  be  pofl^oned 


witboot  sending  the  ehildrcn  to  bed  in  advance, 
which  was  contrary  to  his  settled  principles  of 
procedure.  At  last,  with  oonnderable  trepida- 
tion, be  stated  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friend  what 
was  bis  custom,  and  said  that  they  could  stay 
and  unite  with  his  family  in  their  devotions,  or 
retire,  at  their  option.  Mr.  Clay  promptly,  and 
with  some  feeling,  readied  that  "taey  would  re- 
main by  all  means:  that  the  earliest  reooUections 
of  life  where  associated  with  such  exercises;  that 
his  fetber  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  his  mother 
was  atiU  a  member  of  that  oommunion,  and  that 
they  had  taogbt  him  to  reverenoe  the  iiutltutions 
of  reli^on,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  fiuuily 
worship." 

Brotoer  B.  t3ien  |MOoeeded  with  his  wonted  ex- 
ercises, bnt  with  much  fear  and^trembUng.  He 
says  t^t  be  never  felt  so  much  embarrassed 
in  his  life.  When  the  season  of  prayer  was 
passed,  Mr.  Clay  approached  him  and  said: 

"Mr.  B.,  never  again  feel  tbe  least  hesitation 
in  the  dischai^e  of  your  duty  to  Gk>d  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  men.  I  saw  your  embarrass- 
ment, and  remained  on  purpose  that  yon  might 
never  feel  it  again.  Remember,  my  dear  sir,  that 
every  man  of  sense  will  respect  tbe  individual 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  depen- 
doice  upon  his  Maker;  and  be  deserves  only 
contempt  who  can  eberiah  any  other  feeling  Uian 
reverence  fer  'the  consecrated  hour  of  man  in 
audience  w^  the  Deity.'  And  what  are  myself 
and  firiend  hve  bat  frail  and  feeble  mortals,  like 
yon  apd  your  litUe  childroi,  indebted  for  all  that 
we  are  to  the  great  Fountain  of  Good,  and  de- 
pendent on  Him  for  every  Uessing  of  life!  We 
and  you  are  destined  to  the  same  ^ve,  and  to 
the  same  final  retribution.  The  king  upon  his 
throne  and  the  begnr.in  his  rags  are  tbe  same 
in  the  eyes  of  the^mnisdent  Think  of  this, 
Mr.  B.,  and  you  will  never  hesitate  again  to  en- 
gage in  prayer  to  God  on  account  of  the  presence 
«  men.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  know  that 
the  prayers  of  a  pious  man,  no  matter  hour  bum- 
ble nis  position  in  Ufe,  were  ascending  in  my 
behalf,  ^an  to  have  the  wildest  ly^lause  ot  lis- 
tening Bwifttorf  ** 

Mr.  01»  and  bis  friend  thm  retired  for  ^e 
night.  Mr.  B.  says  it  was  the  best  lesson  of  his 
Hfh.  He  afterwards  heard  'the  great  statesman 
in  all  the  grandeur  d  his  eloqneoce;  bat  be  in- 
sists that  in  no  effort  be  ever  heard,  was  he  so 
impresave  as  on  the  occasion  named. 

A  PARISIAN  DENTIST. 
One  M-  Duchesne  has  been  driving  abont  Paris, 
in  a  gaudy  wagon  and  with  a  band  of  music, 
takhig  out  teeth.  He  stops  in  some  frequented 
place,  collects  a  crowd  by  means  of  the  cymbal, 
and  then  invites  the  afflicted  to  apply  at  once  for 
extraction  and  relief  A  notice  m  the  side  of  tbe 
wagon  reads  tiias:'-«'6000  francs  if  I  miss  a 
tooui."  JEach  applicant  mounts  on  the  seat  with 
M.  Duchesne,  mio  demands  the  otna  hdbn  pro- 
ce^ng.  Tbe  head  is  then  inclined  backwwds, 
the  mouth  opened,  the  tweezers  inserted  and  the 
tooth  snatched  from  its  goiy  bed.  It  is  held  up 
in  the  air  an  instant  for  the  Jtdminkjiom  of  tbe 
multitude,  and  at  cadliQiEtMMiiBaH&Msnk  Sir«B 
a  bang  of  trion^ 
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EDUCATION  or  THE  HEART.  ; 

It  is  the  vice  of  the  ae«  to  snhstitote  leuming  : 
(or  wisdom;  to  educate  the  head  and  forget  that ; 
there  is  a  more  important  edncation  necessary 
for  the  heart  The  reason  is  cultiTated  at  an  age 
when  nature  does  not  furnish  the  elements  ne- ' 
cessai^  to  a  successfnl  cultivation  of  it;  and  the 
child  18  solicited  to  reflection  when  it  is  only  ca* 
pable  of  sensation  and  emotion.  In  infancy,  the 
attention  and  the  memory  are  only  exdted 
strongly^ by  the  senses,  and  not  the  heart  The 
btber  may  instil  more  solid  and  avulaUe  in- 
sfcradionB  in  an  hoar  spent  in  the  fidds  where 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  exemplified,  seen  and 
Mt,  than  a  montii  qtent  in  the  BtoAj,  when  tbciy : 
are  expressed  in  stereotyped  aph(Mruan. 

No  physician  doubts  that  precocions  diildien, 
fift^  cases  for  one,  are  mnch  the  worse  for  the 
discipline  they  have  ondogone.  The  mind  seems 
to  have  been  stmined,  and  the  finu^htion  for  io- 
samti^  is  laid. 

When  the  studies  of  mature  years  are  stnffed 
into  the  head  of  the  child,  people  do  not  reflect 
on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  an  in- 
fant is  not  the  brain  of  a  man;  that  the  one  is 
confirmed  and  can  bear  exertions,  and  tlw  o^er 
is  growing  and  requires  repose;  that  to  fiirce  the : 
attention  to  abstract  fkcts;  to  load  the  memory 
with  chronol(^cal  and  historical  w  scientific  de- : 
tail;  in  ahcnt,  to  expect  a  child's  lurain  to  bear : 
with  impunity  exertions  of  a  man's,  is  as ; 
irrational  as  it  would  be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  i 
of  experiments  on  its  muscles. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  lifis  should  be 
devoted  to  the  educatioij  of  the  heart— to  tiie  fbr- 
mation  of  principles,  rather  than  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  wluit  is  usually  termed  knowledge.  Na- 
ture herself  pmnta  out  this  course,  for  the  emo- 
tions are  the  liveliest  and  most  easily  moulded, 
being  as  yet  unalloyed  by  passion.  It  is  from  this 
sonrce  the  mass  of  men  are  hereafter  to  show  their 
sum  of  hap[Hness  or  misery.  The  action  of  the 
immense  majority  are  under  all  circumstances 
determined  much  more  by  feding  tlwn  r^ection; 
in  truth,  lift  presents  a  happiness  that  we  should 
feel  rigbtiy;  very  few  instanoes  occur  where  it  is 
necessary  that  we  Aoold  thfaik  profoundly. 

Up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life,  very  great 
changes  are  going  on  in  the  structure  of  the  brain, : 
and  demand,  therefbre,  the  utmost  attention,  not  | 
to  interrupt  them  by  improper  or  ovei^xcitemeDt. : 
Just  that  degree  of  exercise  should  be  given  to 
the  brain  at  this  period  that  is  necessary  to  its 
health,  and  the  best  is  moral  instruction,  exem- 
plified by  the  objects  which  strike  the  senses. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add,  that  at  this : 
period  of  life  special  attention  should  be  given, : 
Dotb  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Pure  air  and  exercise 
are  nidispensaUe;  and  wherever  tbey^re  vrith- 
held,  the  consequence  will  be  certain  to  extend 
themselves  over  the  whole  fhture  life. 

The  seeds  of  protracted  and  hupeless  siiffbiiu;8 
have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been  sown  in  the 
constitution  of  the  diild,  simply  through  igno* 
Ttnce  of  this  great  fundamental  physical  law; 
and  the  time  hu  come  when  the  united  voices  of 
these  innocent  victims  should  ascend  "tnimpet- 


tongued"  to  the  ean  of  every  parent  and  teacher 
in  tiie  land.  Give  as  freeh  «r  and  wholesome 
exercise,  leave  our  expanding  energies  to  be  de- 
veloped m  accordance  to  the  laws  of  oar  being, 
and  fun  scope  for  the  elastic  aad  boandin^  im- 
pulses of  oar  young  blood.— Qitarter/y  Rtmew. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

So  far  as  we  an  willing  to  sormount  our  lower 
propen^tifis,  we  are  enaUed  to  associate  with 
oar  fdlows  m  lugiher  principles. 

The  loreof  ndu^and  the  tore  oraoeamolatli^ 
are  the  two  ftuies  wUch  torment  mankind  be- 
yond all  others. 

Ton  are  at  all  times  what  God  sees  yon  to  be; 
you  are  not  at  any  time  what  man  judges  you  to 
be,  only  so  far  as  his  judgment  is  m  agreement 
with  the  Divine  Ught. 

The  fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  impor- 
tance; it  is  important  because  it  is  univeraal, 
and  because  the  edncation  it  bestows,  being 
woven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form 
and  color  to  the  texture  of  lifis. 

No  one  can  be  hUntnally  and  uniformly  polite, 
without  insMifflbly  contracting  somewhat  or  good. 
Whatever  in  any  degree  counteracts  sdfiahnass, 
so  for  lets  into  the  mind  its  oppoeits— benevo- 
lenoe* 

The  judicial  Uindness  of  i«ide  is  seen  in  Uus, 
that  Ihose  are  theproudest  who  liave  nothfaig  to 
be  proud  of.  Such  pride  is  the  manifestation  <^ 
essential  self-love— of  that  love  of  self  which 
exists  where  self  is  most  vile  and  unlovely. 

What  a  beauty  virtue  is  benevolence!  It  is 
a  predooa  tie  existing  between  man  and  man,  a> 
children  of  one  common  Father—*  tie  wboltr 
unaffected  by  diflforence  oi  age,  station,  kindred* 
or  country,  and  over  whidi  uw  artiftdal  distinc- 
tions of  a  vain  world  have  little  power. 

How  can  any  sincere  Christian  doubt  that 
where  he  is,  there  Providence  has  placed  him? 
In  deciding  where  we  will  go  and  what  we  will 
do,  we  decide  as  if  human  prudence  were  every- 
thing; but,  having  so  acted,  we  cannot  but  know 
that  Pnmdence,  at  the  '  least,  permitted  our  de- 
termination;  and  then,  and  thus,  it  appears  im- 
possible for  any  true  Christian  to  be  out  of  faia 
place. 

Is  RsLiGtOK  BRAunFUL?— Always!  In  the 
child,  the  maiden,  the  wife,  the  mother,  religion 
shines  with  a  holy,  benignant  beanty  of  ita  own, 
which  nothing  of  earth  ci^  mar.  Neva*  yet  was 
the  female  character  perfect  without  the  steady 
&ith  ol  [iiiety.  Beauty,  intdlect,  wealth!  they 
are  like  pit-falls,  dark  in  the  brightest  day,  un- 
less the  divine  light,  unless  religion  throw  her 
soft;  beams  aronnd  them,  to  punfy  sod  exalt, 
mi^ng  twice  glorious  tiiat  wluch  seemed  all 
loveliness  before.  Rehgion  is  veiy  beantifbl — ^in 
health  or  sickness,  in  vrealtii  w  poverty.  We 
never  enter  the  sick  chamber  of  the  good,  but 
soft  mufdc  seems  to  float  on  the  idr,  and  the  bur- 
den of  their  song  is,  *'Lo!  peace  is  here." 


mmnNTS  AND  ANKODCnXS. 
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DfCIDSNTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

UANirEBS  OPTHB  TDRKS. 
Ib  ftiinr  mrk  jnst  paUiafaedinEnfljandientitled 
'BmSim  in  Sontbem  ScianmiA,"  Inr  NdgBbmr, 
I  GcmiB  tnnUcr,  ia  the  fiolbiringfikacrip^^ 
HI  huade&t,  fllastratiTe  of  the  manners  ci  the 
Tnrks: 

Lending  et  Belgntde,  he  found,  for  the  first  time 
in  all  his  tnTeling  erperience*  no  offidoos  hand 
mijtomM  his  bftggage.  A  few  pMes  off  in 
&oot  of  a  tarern,  sat  several  Turkish  porters 
SDokine  their  long  |npes.  The  Doctor  doubtless 
bwked  Sdplea  enoi^,  standing  beside  his  port- 
MotMii,  bat  not  <me  irf"  tium  rose  to  offer  his 
wtriceB. 

"Will  UD  fine  mm  %  pace  ctf  numsy?"  I  at  lut 
oiSed  oat  to  the  smokers,  as  I  obeerred  that  my 
miti^  was  likel7  to  lead  to  no  other  result  than 
canjuig  vBy  own  oaggage* 

"AH  of  us,  witHnglT^'re^ed  the  porters,  al- 
imt  with  one  tw»>  but  withoot  stimng  from 
tkaraeats.  "But  whkA  of  w  diaU  aarre  yon? 
Whom  doTou  wi^r* 
"Gome  who  will,"  was  my  reply. 
!Rw  porters  puffed  hard  at  their  i^)e8  aodlook- 
d  «t  each  other  in  silence,   At  last  one  of  them, 
;   iMBii^  the  oldest,  spoke: 

"Afla,^'he  said,  "have  yoo  had  a  job  to-d»y1" 
"No,"  was  the  reply  of  a  slender  young  Moor, 
I   ittired  in  wiiice  tanMii^  whHe  Jerimi*  aau  luge 
I  ndtaoasank 

"Then  cany  Um  eentlenum^  bsAgagOt"  r^inn- 
I  ed  die  other;  and  ue  Sbwr  rose  from  his  Btone 
i   Mt  to  take  possesion  of  my  portmanteau. 

As  actire  now  as  he  had  prerionsly  seemed 
■pethetie,  Allil  led  the  wav  to  the  Zuaoia,  (Mtf 
tiDy  the  boHding,  par  etuUence, )  an  hotel  Which 
msyrie  with  the  best  in  Europe  as  r^aidssbiio* 
I   tore  and  appearance,  bat  where  Dr.  Ndgebaur 
!  bad  great  ddBcnl^  in  finding  any  one  to  receive 
I  ]in  and  atteoad  to  his  wants. 


QUAKBK  SHBBWBNB8S. 
An         Quaker,  who  kept  a  grocery  in  the 
raiiu^  of  Albany,  at  one  time  beimme  niotorioas 
farsdung  small  ^gs.   The  village  gossins  were 
rady  to  testify  that  they  saw  the  eggs  he  Sought, 
,   ad  Aond  them  to  he  very  large  and  fln»-l«^- 
{       and  idwre  he  eodld  find  80  many  small-sized 
I       as  he  daily  sent  out  to  his  onstomera,  was  a 
^tey  that  even  the  Mis.  Gmndys  could  not 
Mum.   There  wen  two  mystenons  looking 
Bola  in  his  oonntcr,  about  the  sise  of  an  egg, 
ud  poblie  cnrtesi^  was  excited  to  the  highest 
pitdi  to  ascertain  wnat  use  they  were  put  to;  no 
ever  saw  him  use  either  in  any  way,  and  he 
Mied  desiroas  to  keep  them  covered  with 
vnniiiff  paper  oonstantlv. 

Vns  hot  only  excited  the  coriodty  of  his  good 
Mi^MirB  the  more.  Some  safad  he  had  some 
of  sqoe^ing  the  ^s  through  these  holes, 
tenbtiaet,  in  a  slight-ol^band  manner,  the  sub- 
teee  UierefroiE  for  his  own  use.  The  only 
uin  anybody  ooold  get  from  the  dd  man, 
when  qoestjoned  oonoeming  the  use  of  the  holes, 
*u,  "Uy  friend,  if  I  tell  thee  the  tmth  it  would  not 
teotAt  me  n  thee,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lie.  It  is 
^{t^thatlyiDgisadnrfiff  ttoomes  soeai^in 


trade.**  At  laat  it  was  resolTed  hy  aoaia  of  tiie 
i^nsten  to  watdi  his  aationa  thtongh  the  cradiv 
<tf  his  Bbattcn  after  he  had  okMsed  his  shop  fbr 
the  ni^,  ftnd  fliu  codeaTor  to  find  out  thew 
use. 

13ua  resolntion  was  put  inte  cxeontioD  one 
ught,  and  sore  enough  they  caught  him  actually 
pasnng  through  the  Iwles,  by  the  light  <^  a 
penny  dip.  Alt  those  that  would  pass  through  the 
smalleet  ime  he  idaced  in  a  beisket;  and  those 
that  paoed  throt^^h  the  other  he  put  into  another; 
and  all  that  would  not  pass  Uuoogh  either  he 
placed  in  a  tin  pan  and  took  them  to  his  bouse, 
which  was  at  the  rear  of  his  shop.  On  his  way 
thither  be  heard  the  rustling  <tf  woncn's  dresses, 
and  in  an  instant  be  was  eaught;  so  he  called 
them  to  him,  and  in  the  tdasdest  manner  sud, 
**Si8ter8,  ye  have  given  yomselves  much  trouUe 
to  appease  this  ctuiodly,  and  I  will  therefore  tell 
all  to  ye.  Te  see  I  sort  my  ^gs  into  three  sites 
by  means  of  those  hcdes.  Th«  largest  I  use  in 
my  own  family;  the  next  siae  I  sell  half  penny 
cheaper  on  a  docen  than  any  of  my  neighbora.fw 
cash,  the  smallest  I  send  to  those  who  will  buy 
no  other  way  than  on  credit"  Wie  ladies  were 
satisfied  with  the  lesson  in  trade,  and  iqtread  the 
news  afarpad  till  we  heard  it 


■  AMCSINO  ANECDOTES. 
A  scrawl  is  the  perfection  of  modem  penman- 
ship.on  which  many  individuals  value  themselves. 
Speech,  Talleyrand  remarks  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts;  a  plun  and  honest  man 
would  have  sud  that  it  was  rather  ^ven  to  express 
thought.  So  with  letter  or  badness  wiitittg.  It 
senns,  in  the  philosophy  itf  some,  that  writing 
was  invented  to  puxzle  readns,  rather  than  any- 
thing else> 

I  knew  an  eminent  physician  in  PhUadelphir, 
who  was  notorious  in  this  respect  On  a  certain 
occasion,  having  an  unusually  bad  pen,  he  wroto 
a  recipe  which  was  taken  to  the  apothecary  who 
Qsoally  made  up  his  prescriptions;  which  the  boy 
to  whom  it  was  handed  could  not,  vrith  all  his 
efforts,  decipher.  He  gave  it  to  his  principal, 
who  was  also  at  fault  The  message  was  sent 
back  to  the  ph^cian  who  wroto  it  The  whole 
case  had  pauedontof  his  mind,  and  after  repeated 
scrutiny,  he  was  oldiged  to  confess  that  be  cowld 
notread  it  In  thismlemma,  he  inquiredinto  the 
ease  of  the  invalid,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  identify  the  man  and  his  sickness,  the  pce- 
scriptiMi  Mcame  perfecdy  legiUe,  and  being  rnd 
off  to  the  messen^,  and  by  the  messenger  to 
the  apothecary,  the  patient  got  his  medicine. 

An  anecdote,  somewhat  similar,  is  told  of  our 
feUow-dtizen,  Mr.  Longworth.  He  wroto  an  or- 
der for  his  carpenter  to  get  a  supply  of  shingles, 
who  sent  it  by  the  drayman  to  the  lumber-yard. 
The  lumber  man  fuled  to  decipher  it,  and  in- 
quired of  the  dra}rman  what  the  order  was  for, 
and  who  sent  it  The  drayman  knew  who  had 
written  it,  but  had  not  be^  told  what  it  was  for. 
In  this  diflSculty  the  drayman  returned  to  Long- 
wtath,  and  Btid  that  they  could  not  read  the  or- 
der at  the  board-yard,  and  aaked  him  what  he 
was  to  get  Mr.  L.  pat  on  his  spectacles,  and 
pored  it  over  very  deliberately,  but  with  equal 
01  soooess.   "Did  I  write  thisr*  at  last  h  ' 
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quired  of  tb«  df  ayman.  "I  suppose  so,"  w»8 
reply,  •'for  you  handed  it  to  me."  "Well,"  Mid 
be,  "I  doum  it.  I  oftn't  read  a  word  of  it,  at  any 
rat*.  DoQ*t  yon  know  what  it  is  for?'*  The 
drayman  answered,  of  coarse,  "No;*'  and  it  was 
not  until  the  carpenter  cam*  home  to  dinner,  and 
inqoired  for.  the  shingles,  that  Mr.  Lmgworth 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  the  order. 
Pnllinx  it  out  of  his  pooket-bouc,  and  re-penuing 
it,  "titMBan,"  said  he,  **(loesn't  kunr  how  to 
md— fife  thonaand  ahfii|^i8— it's  as  jdain  as 
wtvds  oaa  make  it." 

Jnsttoe  Baldwin,  of  the  tJnited  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  another  indiTidual  of  this  olass  of 
writers.  During  the  i^tation  of  the  tar^qnes- 
tkn,  in  1816,  be  was  Member  of  Congress  firem 
.Uleghany  and  BuUer  districts  in  Pennsylrania, 
and  generally  wrote  home  to  his  constituency  at 
Pittsburg  twice  a  week,  to  adrise  its  int>^e8s. 
When  a  letter  o£  this  kind  came,  a  general  ga- 
thering was  held  of  his  intimates,  each  being  ex- 
pected to  contribute  a  large  share  to  the  dedpher- 
ing.  Having  ofted  witnessed  this,  I  can  wfdy 
aTw  that  I  ever  knew  a  letter  of  his  read  through, 
short  (tf  the  labors  of  five  faidiTiduals,  at  least— 
dncirouiti  Advtrtittr. 


TREASON  IN  A  POODLE. 
The  following,  from  a  fordgn  paper,  is  a  most 
remaikafale  dog  stoiy.   True  or  not.  it  is  a  ca|n- 
tal  illostratiaa  of  the  suspncious  nature  of  ^ : 
ranny: — 

"The  nreri^  ^  the  Roman  poliee  has  eren : 
gone  80  flu  as  to  take  notice  of  a  little  do^.  be- 
longing to  an  English  lady,  who  was  takmg  a 
walk  in  the  Villa  Borghese  on  Saturday.  The 
lady  had  taken  a  sprig  of  myrtle  from  a  tree,  and 
twined  it  round  her  fovorite^  neck;  after  finishing 
her  walk,  on  coming  to  the  gateway  to  meet  ber 
carriage,  her  servant  was  peremptorily  ordered,' 
by  some  police  stationed  there,  to  take  the  green 
wreath  from  the  d<^'s  neck— an  order  niucb  the 
lady  immediately  directed  her  servant  to  eomi^,  \ 
supposing  that  no  flowers  or  plants  were  allowed 
to  be  abstracted  from  the  villa;  but  she  was  not  a 
littK  surprised  when,  on  inquiring  from  ber  ser- 
vant whether  that  really  was  the  motive  of  so  un- ' 
courteous  an  act,  he^ve  ber  to  understand  that 
the  dog  was  white,  his  tongue  red,  and  the  wreath 
green,  thus  comjAetins  tlw  ItaBao  tai-oolor,  and 
rendering  the  onoonscKMis  little  &Toiite  a  caninfr- 
revttetionist" 


ANBODOTB  OP  DAGUBRRB. 
M.  Dumas  related  the  following  anecdote  of 
Daguerre: — In  1825,  he  was  lecturing  in  the 
Tb^tre  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  chemistry.  At  the 
close  of  bis  lecture,  a  lady  came  up  to  him,  and 
said:— 

"Monsieur  Dumas,  as  a  man  of  science,  I  have 
a  question  of  no  small  moment  to  me  to  aisk  you. 
X  am  the  wife  of  Daguerre,  the  painter.  For 
some  time,  be  has  let  the  idea  seize  upon  him 
that  he  can  fix  the  imi^  of  the  camera.  Do  yon 
think  it  posmble?  He  is  always  at  the  tiioaght; 
he  canH  sleep  at  nkht  for  it.  I  am  afimid  he  is 
out  of  his  mmd.  Do  you,  aa  a  man  of  science, 
think  it  can  ever  be  dtnie,  or  is  he  mad?" 

"In  the  present  state  (tf  knowledge,"  said 


Dumas,  **it  caaoot  be  done;  hot  t  cannot  mj  it 
will  always  remain  impossible,  nor  set  the  man 
dovrn  as  mad  who  seeks  to  do  it." 

This  was  twelve  years  hetan  Daguerre  wmked 
his  idea  out,  and  fixed  the  tmases;  but  many  • 
man  so  baonted  fay  a  poaribili^hai  ben  tor- 
nuntad  into  a  mad^nouse. 


VARIETIES. 

"A  lass  T  am  no  more,"  as  the  ^rl  sud  when 
she  got  muried. 

When  is  a  oaadle  like  a  tomb-straw?  When, 
it  is  set  1^  for  a  late  bnatead. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  expand  the  cheat, 
is  to  have  a  good  large  heart  in  it.  It  saves  the 

cost  of  gymnastics. 

Why  should  sailors,  shoemakers  and  milkmen 
be  classed  ti^Bth«r?  Beeaose  they  all  woric  at 
ptmps. 

Wby  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  Germans 
not  wholesome  to  some  persons?  It  was  Teutonic 
(too  tonic.) 

Why  is  the  handsomest  carpenter  that  ever 
lived,  uglier  than  the  ugliest  man  of  any  other 
trade?   Beaanse  he  is  a  deal-pimer. 

Fighting  is  the  poorest  way  to  settle  a  quarrel, 
beeaose  it  does  nothii^  to  alKnr  whidt  is  in  the 
rigjht 

Turkey  is  not  much  of  a  country  for  drink;  bat 
it  appears  that  France  and  Russia  have  been  very 
nearly  quarrelling  over  their  Porte. 

Humbug — the  great  source  of  all  our  eloquence. 
Drive  humbug  out  of  the  maiket,  and  our  Senap 
ton  would  be  struck  as  speechless  as  statues- 

A  tree  was  blown  down  lately  by  a  strong 
newspaper  ptt£  The  roof  of  the  printing  oCBxse 
BufbrBd  mna  damage  at  ib»  same  time. 

A  modem  writer  lias  disooverad  tiliat  the  human 
hair  is  a  wetattle.  Be  doe*  not  s^  how  it 

should  be  oouced.  « 

The  Boston  Atlas,  in  the  aoooont  of  a  riot,  says: 
"The  Irish  maintained  their  ground,  reireatmg 

inch  by  inch!" 

The  words  of  the  widow  of  Helvetias  to  Napo- 
leon are  worth  remembering:  "Tou  cannot  oon- 
ceive  bow  mndh  Iw^riBsit  oaa  be  Ibvnd  on  threa 
acres  of  land." 

A  nurse,  wishing  to  give  a  very  polite  answer 
to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  after  the  health  of  a 
ode  baby  entrusted  to  ner  care,  said,  "Oh,  sir,  I 
flatter  myself  the  child  is  gdng  to  die." 

A  clergyman,  b«in^  com|dMned  of  by  aaotbev 
for  drawing  away  bis  sanslixmeis  on  Sunday, 
made  this  repiy:~"Feed  yonr  flook  better,  maA 
then  they  Won  Astray!" 

Plant  a  tree — train  a  vine—foster  a  shrub — de* 
poeita  flower-seed,  and  nortnre  its  Uossom — 
p«int  the  fonee— "sliok  np"  the  yard— fix  tiia 
mdewalk— in  short,  gin  hbed  to  the  little  things 
that  constitnte  t&l'^SiSa  liggregato  for  pubUo 
beauty. 


XDITOR'S  DIPARTHEKT. 
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FOBEIQN  POLITICS. 

Bj  lait  urink.  it  appufs  th*t  Sanpe  ttiU 
ifmos  in  that  peooliftr  oonditicai  of  ^N^cal 
aim,  whacb  in»j  poesiblj  cmtiniw  for  some 
jtui  yet  to  oome,  and  yet  is  quite  as  likely  to 
malt  in  a  sodden  outbreak.  Anj  me,  vbo 
ehndy  serntinises  the  roo Yemen ts  of  the  di^rent 
BMBucIdcal  gorenunents,  may  readily  peRcive 
HHng  all  ot  them  a  gnnring  fteling  ttf  meaa- 
DMB  and  distrust  In  the  iirst  place,  Loois  Na< 
ptdnm,  tboogh  reoognised  by  his  fellow  poten- 
titcs  as  EmpenH-  of  France,  has  by  no  means 
SBOoeeded  in  winning  their  friendly  regard.  In 
thdr  hearts,  tb^  still  look  vptm  him  as  an 
■nrpv,  and  are  quite  ready  to  assist  In  depomng 
lifaa  iriieaerar  a  fitting  opportoni^  shall  arrive, 
nte  hereilitaiy  rig^te  of  tbe  Bourbon  and  Or- 
kans&milies  being  alone  acknowledged  by  the 
Saropean  powers,  it  is  Tcry  easy  to  see  that 
Dotiung  bnt  incessant  watcbflilnesB  will  guard 
loois  Napdeon  from  their  macbinatxms.  Al- 
nadf  certain  tendencies  indicate  the  aRnmence- 
BMnt  of  a  oanhuMtiaf  against  him.  Policy  has 
dictated  a  reooncaliatbn  between  the  houses  d 
Boarbon  and  Orleans,  and  while  their  adherents ; 
in  the  provmces  are  quite  numerous  and  enthusias- 
tie,  the  P^ch  Assembly  formed,  at  least,  in  part, 
af  tt»  creatmea  of  Napoleon,  are  beginning  to< 
flvinec  some  dqpne  ot  oppotdtkm  to  his  measnns. 
Am  regards  the  attitude  ot  Busda,  at  tiiis  time, 
it  is  difflcolt  to  understand  how  fu-  she  will  suo- 
oeed  in  enforcing  her  demands  against  Turkey- 
Tha  whole  negotiations  are  very  eridently  in- 
Totredvi  iwofound  mysteiy .  Tbo  Bussian  am- 
haasador  lemains  in  Oonstantinople,  and  it 
^pears  to  be  oert^  that  Turkey  will  be  sop- 
ported  against  undne  concessions  by  the  GoTcm- 
BWBts  of  Eo^and  and  France.  If  the  question 
il  reduced  merely  to  a  simple  control  over  the 
baly  plaoes,  it  is,  oomparatiTely,  a  matter  of  in- 
difiraeewith  tb»  Ifoskms  whetiMF  that  doni- 
BBtloD  ahaU  be  excRiaed  by  the  Qraks  or  the 
Lilhii;  bot  if  Bosafa  persists  tn  demanding  the 
oarebe  of  aotbori^  over  the  whole  Oreek  priest- 
hood in  Turkey,  the  alarming  increase  of  power, 
wUoh  woold  be  acquired  by  sodi  a  grant*  wmdd 
banbrcrrirOf  M  onoe,  of  the  littia  independence 
viU  yet  mnaiM  to  tha  gonmment  ttf  the 
Bihaifc 

mdle  an  parties  thus  continue  jealous  of  eat^ 
sfbsr,  there  is  soaiody  any  lik^hood  of  an  im- 
Mdiate  recNXOse  to  uma.  When,  bowaveri  hoe- 
tiVfiN  da  again  tftke  placa,  the  war  eamtot  •tbv- 


wise  tiian  become  a  general  one,  and  will  inToIva 
so  powerfblly  tbe  qnestiona  of  libetal  gorerament 
on  the  (me  hand,  and  despotina.  on  the  other,  as 
to  make  it  of  nme  importance  tiian  ai^  oontcst 
which  has  arisen  within  the  present  century. 

DURATION  OP  COPYRIGHT. 

An  citation  is  springing  up  among  the  literary 
aad  dramatic  writers  of  France  in  favor  of  a 
more  extended  period 'of  copyright.  The  present 
law  in  that  country  limits  ttie  duration  of  copy- 
right in  works  for  the  stage  to  twenty  years  after 
an  author's  death— a  period  not  considered  saffi- 
dent  to  give  to  a  writer's  ftmily  or  exeentom 
snch  beneficial  interest  in  his  productions  as  they 
ought  to  receive.  The  case,  y  between  the  indi- 
vidual right  and  the  public  right,  is  one  of  great 
nicety — and  public  ojnnini  will  perhaps  become 
more  favorable  to  the  claims  for  an  extnided  pro- 
perty in  intellect  as  it  learns  more  and  more  to 
appreciate  intellectnal  exodlenoe. 

la  the  TTnitod  States,  the  duration  of  copyright 
is  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  privily  of  re- 
newal for  fourteen  additional  years.  This  privi- 
lege atends  only  to  the  author,  his  widow,  or 
ehildren.  How  &r  the  Mig^nal  alienation  of  an 
author's  ooj^right,  by  sale  to  a  pablisher.  aflfeots 
bis  interest  in  the  renewal,  is  a  questkm  which 
has  not,  as  we  are  awarSt  been  l^ally  settied. 
Hie  wwding  of  tbe  law  is  very  explicit,  and,  as 
Gar  as  we  can  judge  of  the  signi£k»nce  of  words, 
g^ves  the  benefit  of  the  renewal  to  tlw  author,  or 
iUa  widow  and  ddldrcai.  An  antiwr  can  mly 
sdl  to  luB  pnbUdier  the  legal  right  existing  at  the 
I  time  being,  and  this,  at  the  first  entry  of  a  work, 
is  only  the  right  to  pablish  for  twenty-eight 
years.  As  literary  property  is  becoming  more 
uid  more  valuable  in  tins  oountry,  and  some  few 
books  must  live  and  be  widely- droutated  fltr 
b^ond  tweaify-dght  yean,  it  is  tioM  this  matter 
was  settled  by  legal  preoedeots.  The  brief  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years  beyond  tin  first  provision 
for  an  author's  benefit,  fiung  out  as  a  kind  of 
gratuity  by  law-makers,  whose  estimate  of  toun 
work  was  exceedingly  lov,  ought  at  least  to  be 
saved  to  the  worn  out  literary  man,  who  has  been 
fbrced  to  part  wi  til  his  oc^^ii^ts  thnni^  the 
pressnre  of  existing  wants. 

Tbe  time  is  not  &r  distuit,  it  may  he  hoped, 
when,  a  higher  estimate  betog  jdaoed  on  intellec- 
toal  productions,  the  benefit  dcoivaUe  therefirom 
wiUbesecnred  in  something  Hke  perpetuity  to 
the  ant^  and  ISd^smtHl  SiAPP§lfvnmld  ba 
I  {lady  conmon  justice. 
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MEXICO  AMD  SANTA  AMKA. 

Already,  since  his  recall,  Santa  Anna  has  as- 
snmed  dictatorial  powers.  The  exerdse  of  this 
high-handed  authority  is  jostifled  by  bis  ad- 
herents on  the  plea  lliat  Uie  d^doraUe  condition 
to  wluob  the  comitry  is  rednoedi  nqolM  the 
adoptitn  of  most  starii^iait  measofes  to  save  it 
ftwn  utter  ruin.  The  excuse,  though  {dauslble 
enough,  is  nothing  more  than  that  which  is 
always  used  by  men  who  aim  at  despotic  power. 
It  was  alleged  the  Bonapartists  that  the 
danger  with  whioh  France  was  menaced  justified 
the  ooup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  they  glo- 
rified the  act  aooordingly  as  having  saved  the 
oooDtry  from  anarchy.  As  no  one  dared  to  en- 
quire, with  a  bayonet  at  his  breast,  whether  it 
was  really  true  that  France  was  in  a  perilous 
condition,  the  act,  and  the  landatiui  whidi  ibl- 
lowed  it,  have  both  been  soffind  to  pass  for  what 
they  were  worth  without  much  audible  commmt. 

Like  Louis  Napoleon,  Santa  Anna  has  muz- 
zled the  press,  and  free  discussion  of  political 
questions  is  no  longer  allowed  in  the  B^blic  of 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  dictator,  for  such  he 
already  is  in  efifoct,  acting  in  a  qiirit  of  Utter 
hosttli^  to  the  United  States,  has  denounced  all 
tiuse  Mexican  officers  and  soldiers  who  Tolonta- 
rily  surrendered  themselves  prisoners-of-war 
during  the  campaign  <tf  1847,  and  dismissed 
them  from  the  service. 

Fmnluslaiown  sympathy  with  the  freerin- 
Btitntionaof  tUacoontiy,  and  firai  his  desire  to 
see  them  eanied  out  in  his  own,  Geno*!  Arista 
has  been  ordered  into  exile.  yOn  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  he  addressed  a  manly  letter  to  Santa 
Anna,  bi^dly  declaring  his  sympathy  for  North 
American  in8titation&,  and  his  willingness  to  pro- 
mote* if  neoessary,  the  happiness  of  Mexioo  by 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  That  Genoml 
Arista  does  not  stand  alone,  in  snppMtii^  these 
views,  is  evident  from  the  leniency  of  the  sen- 
tence which  has  been  passed  upon  him.  Indeed, 
it  has  long  been  knArnn  that  a  large  porti<ni 
Nortbam  Mssioo  would  willingly  oome  onder  the 
jurisdiction  erf  the  United  States,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  a  similar  feeling  preruls 
even  in  the  **terra  osliente." 

it  is  jMt  at  all  remarkable  that  ^»ain  should 
qrmpathiBe  with  Santa  Anna  in  his  attempt  to 
centralise  the  powerof  ibxieo,and  Uie  probability 
is  that  h«  will  reodTe,  if  not  open  yet  indirect, 
support  torn  &at  quarter.  Tlw  frfBoial  joomiJ 
at  the  Havana,  oontraiy  to  the  usual  costem  of 
that  paper,  exprtsses  a  peculiar  satisfaction  at 
the  new  order  of  thii^  in  Mexioo,  and  jnstiBes 
the  late  acts  <rf  Santa  Anna  with  as  mndi  seal 


as  any  one  <tf  his  most  rabid  partisans.  These 
indications  are  not  without  flieir  own  peculiar 
signiflcance,  and  it  will  probably  be  but  a  short 
tune  before  our  own  government  will  be  called 
nptm  to  adopt  tiie  doctrine  flay  profaseedly  repu- 
diated in  the  case  <tf  Kossuth,  and  "intemne" 
in  a  mamur  most  lik^to  pndnoe  in^OEtant 
results.  

CIVIL  WAE  IS  CHINA. 
For  upwards  of  two  years  past  a  remarkablo 
rebeUion  has  existed  in  China,  wbidi,  commenc- 
ing in  the  southern  provinces  of  Quang-ta  and 
Quang-tong,  has  been  slowly  moving  north- 
ward, beating  back  Uie  imperial  troopst  and,  by 
rqteated  Buoeeasee,  inoreamng  in  numbers  and 
confidence,  until  it  has  become  snfBdentfy  Jinv 
midaUe  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  Man- 
choo  dynasty,  and  the  elevation  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  of  Tien-teh,  the  present  powcrfol  rebel 
leader.  As  usual,  in  Chinese  diplomat^,  la^ 
rewards  and  various  hcmors  and  dirties  han 
been  repeatedly  offered  for  the  bead  of  the  auda- 
cious chief  whose  triumphant  progreag  has 
thrown  the  whole  empire  into  commotion;  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  a 
comjAianoe  with  the  imperial  edict  This  rebel- 
lion, ^ring^ng,  doubtiess,  team  oppressbn  and 
mi^pOTemmegit,  ajqteais  to  be  popular  with  all 
'  those  who  are  most  likely  to  have  snficred  from 
undue  exactions,  and  the  partial  admimstration 
of  Justice  by  those  at  present  in  authority.  As 
Tiai-t«h  promises  to  redress  the  evils  under  which 
the  Bwanning  millions  of  that  country  have  so 
long  labored,  oar  best  widies  to  be  iiw  his 
success,  if  we  could  be  brooght  to  beUeve  that 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  thnme  would  be  ad- 
TaDtageoQS  to  popular  liberty.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  but  little  reliance,  to  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
mises <^  one  who  comes  of  a  nation  prone  in  the 
highest  degree  to  deceit,  and  we  fear  that  oon^ 
tinued  victory  to  the  rebd  canse  would  only  re- 
sult in  a  change  of  masters. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rebel  army,  moving 
northward  from  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  has 
taken  poaBession  of  Nankin,  tiie  ancient 
^tal  of  Oluna.  This  ftmons  dty,  variously  re- 
ported to  contain  from  half  a  million  to  upwards 
of  a  million  inhabitants,  is  sitoated  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  great  cen- 
tral rircr  of  Cbina,  and  ia  tlw  ridnity  of  the 
grand  canal  which  traverses  the  whole  eastern 
Ixtfder  of  Cluna,  fi»m  Nankin  to  Fekin,  the  pre- 
sent imperial  dty,  five  hundred  miles  fartbcr 
nwth. 

BythnitwiUbeseenthat  the  rebds.at  the 
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Ittnt  tdTioas,  had  already  penetrated,  hy  a  rovgh 
compatatioa.  nme  htmdred  out  of  the  fmrteeo 
bondnd  mQes  which  originaUj  lay  betreen 
them  and  the  capiUl;  and.  so  &r  as  the  eastern 
pnrnieea  are  ooncemed,  an  in  poMeanon  of  the 
ftantpoctunsof  theSmpin.  Bonsed  at  Ingth 
<»  the  danger  which  menaoea  him,  it  ia  said  that 
the  Emperor  has  called  together  an  extiaordiiiary 
nuKUry  force  for  the  porpose  of  "h***^»g  the 
fortber  adranoa  of  3tei-teh  and  his  viotorions 
lOowera. 

Wither  the  amtinent  WUrftHj  is  soAdently 
ilnag.  in  the  aadent  Chinese  population,  to  ana- 
tira  the  present  Tartar  dynasty,  reaaains  to  be 
SBoi;  bet  fenra  are  expressed  amcmg  readcnt 
fctagneiB  thnt  the  rebelhon  will  erentoally  prove 
■iWBirftal,  mikas  some  "oabride  barbarian" 
power  diaU  oome  to  the  aseiatanee  of  the  stmg- 
ijBng  Sppcror,  and  irinstate  Urn  firmly  upoD  his 
tDttering  throne.  A  few  tboosand  Knropean  sol- 
dien  ooold  very  easfly  tarn  the  scale  eiUier  way; 
far  the  Ohinese  are  more  remarkable  for  soond 
and  ftny  than  fbrTigntma  warlike  operations. 
StiD,  opposed  to  each  other,  they  are  tokrably 
vdl  matolwd;  hot,  as  against  a  barbarian  ain 
tigDoiit,  the  ophaa  war  displayed  their  ^fectire- 
■esB  as  soldiers  in  a  most  contemptible  light. 

Letters  and  papers  fnmi  Hong  KcMg  call  upon 
Sogjaad  to  interpose,  and  by  reUerii^  the  reign- 
iag  Kaperor  from  his  powerfol  adrersaiy,  ao- 
tin  adTsatages  nVeh  woold  natorally  re- 
loH  from  so  filendly  an  act.  As  a  stimnlant  to 
istoreotioo,  lunts  are  thrown  oat  that  if  Eng- 
hnd  draws  back,  Russia  may  perbapa  embrace 
the  (^tporbmity  o(  obtuning  a  foothold  in  China, 
and  hy  this  means  threaten  at  any  moment  the 
Bd«pi^  of  British  bidia.  The  London  Tiows, 
hnmer,  docs  not  seraa  to  apprdiend  any  snch 
■orement  on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  and  seems 
difl|io8ed  to  let  the  Chinese  fight  out  thdr  quarrel 
auM^  themselTCS.  This  is  doabtless  the  present 
porpase  ot  the  Britirii  ministry,  thong^  the 
TincB  intimates  that  any  intcrrapdon  of  com- 
MRial  ntetiooB,  between  £n{^d  and  Qiina, 
■i|ht  lead  to  more  actire  moranents  on  the  part 
<f  thonyal  marine. 

The  aspect  of  affiurs  certainly  appears  Teiy 
tibeatcoing  among  the  Celestials,  and  aa  the  in- 
tmstsitf  America  are  also  TeryeztensiTe  in  that 
qoBiter,  it  woidd  not  be  amiss  if  a  sufficient 
iqoidroB  was  ordered  to  craise  in  the  Chinese 
waters,  in  wder  to  watch  flie  progress  oS  affidrs. 
Oommodon  Perry,  daring  his  Japan  expedition, 
viD  not,  indeed,  be  ftr  distant  bat  it  is  possible 
ke  may  find  himself  engaged  fai  a  very  ptetfy 
Vtad  (tf  Usown  htAxe  he  opens  VApattk 


Nangasaki,  or  is  allowed  to  andwr  amnoleeted  in 
any  otiber  liarbor  in  Japan. 

FOBEIGN  SINGERS. 

We  notice  that  the  press  in  this  coontcy  ia 
beginning  to  speak  in  grandiloqaeot  terms  of 
Mario  and  Crisi,  who  are  expected  shortly  to 
make  a  musical  tour  in  the  United  States.  Some 
Bkilfol  manager  is  at  work,  palling  the  editorial 
puppet  wires. 

^w  adroitly  this  thing  of  getting  op  a  fiirore 
in  AiTW  ot  foreign  singers  is  done.  A  paragraph 
is  qnietly  inserted  in  some  reepectaUe  joomal, 
as  a  mere  |deoe  cS  news,  and  then  away  it  goes 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land» 
copied  from  p^>er  to  paper,  and  read  as  disinter- 
ested, and,  theref<M^,  tmtbfal  testimony.  This 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  ontil  the  whole 
moaical  and  Casbionabte  circle  is  in  a  ferer  of  an- 
ticipati<m.  At  the  right  moment,  along  cones 
the  mnger  with  a  Uast  of  trumpets,  and  the 
golden  victory  is  won.  We  are  an  easily  daped 
people  in  all  matters  connected  with  music,  and 
the  modus  operandi  is  now  thoroaghly  under- 
stood. Bow  bng  will  the  present  order  of  things 
prarail}   

MEN  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
We  have  indications  or  signs  soffldently  plain 
;  and  abundant  that  there  are  times  not  fkr  distant 
iriien  the  best  interests  of  the  inhaUtants  of 
these  United  States  will  need  and  demand  men 
of  prindple,  and  firmness,  and  infiezible  integri- 
ty,— men  many  degrees  above  the  expediency — 
worshippers  and  ofBce-seekers  who  )Mve  so  pro- 
minency figured  in  recent  times.  The  foes  oi 
Freedom  and  Republicanism  liave  not  yet  oon- 
oentiatod  aU  their  forces,  nor  exhausted  all  their 
skin  in  strati^.  When  the;  make  thdr  next 
assaults,  let  us  have  no  traitors  within  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  no  scheming  demagogoes  nor  blind 
partisans,  who  for  a  few  more  votes  will  grant 
the  desire  of  our  enemies.  Let  ns  have  public 
men  &r  above  the  level  of  political  partisans, 
rising  to  tlM  dignity  of  American  Stateemeai. 

Thn  tinas  demand,  boA  in  pnblio  cSkta  and 
privnte  citiscns,  more  than  we  have  ever  yet  had — 
individuali^  of  character,  and  depth  and  fixed- 
ness of  opinion,  purpose  and  principle.  Party 
leaders  have  bentofive  done  all  the  thinking  ibr 
a  mbdU  party.  Now,  we  need  men  irtw  can 
form  rational  and  firmly  gronnded  (^nnions  for 
themselves.  Heretofore  too  many  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  discern,  judge  and  determine  for 
themselves.  The  mass  has  genfrally.  taken  <me 
side  or  th^  other  of  a  qnastioo,  asld^ldadexs  of 
theii  party  dictated*  withoot  any-  dAlibents  ^ 
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tigttioD,  ctndid  bearing  of  the  other  8idi*i  ur  in* 
dependent  judgment  of  their  own.  Creeds  and 
costoms  hare  heretofore  been  Adopted  with  little 
or  no  inquiry.  There  haa  been  too  much  blind 
following  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  clique, 
sect,  partjr,  or  majority,  without  trying  them  by 
.  the  standard  of  tntth  and  right  Men  have  too 
much  Buffered  their  minds  and  conduct  to  be  in- 1 
fluenced  by  most  unworthy  con^derations.  Flat- ! 
tery  and  cajolery,  hope  of  office  or  reward,  have  | 
been  more  powerftif  than  the  strongest  arga< 
ments,  or  the  plunest  dicMss  of  pore  patriotism. 
Nov  all  these  lamentable  exhibitions  wldch 
men  have  made  of  themadTes  in  tbeir  political 
relations  and  nravementg,  we  would  ascribe  not 
so  much  to  want  of  honesty  as  to  th3  want  of 
well  pondered,  well  settled  convictions,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  indepmdent  action  of  thdr  own 
minds.  And  hence,  wo  are  led  to  infer  that  ia- 
^Bridnalttj  and  faidependenee  of  judgment  are 
filings  of  first  importance  in  that  ^pe  ttf  char- 
acter which  the  times  demand  ot  all  dtlzens, 
both  public  and  prirate. 

The  more  our  citizens  nse  their  own  minds, 
their  own  mond  discennnent,  thdr  own  con- 
seience,  the  better  prepared  will  we  be  for  any 
emergency  which  may  happen  to  our  country. 
The  more  they  submit  to  be  <hctated  to,  the  less 
are  they  to  be  depended  on  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  as  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  used  as  totds  by  base  and  wheedling 
demagi^aes,  than  to  be  reaciud  by  the  rational 
appeals  cS  truly  patrfotie  and  U^minded  pch 
litidans.  Let  as  have  more  men  who  have  opin- 
ions of  their  own,  and  can  give  reasons  for  them; 
who  will  yidd  to  competent  anthori^,  bat  not  to 
dictation,  to  testimony  in  matters  oi  foot,  bat  not 
to  other  mcn^  Judgments .  in  matters  of  o{iinion. 

There  is  another  qoilify  whioh  we  need  mora 
in  all  who  rote  or  are  ooncemed  in  public  affiurt. 
We  might  bare  TOtcrs  and  legislators  who  are 
more  giren  to  indiTidualify  and  independence  in 
their  jodgments,  than  politidans  have  lately 
been,  and  yet  the  oonntry  mi^t  ha  little  ben*- 
llted,  BO  for  as  its  best  bterests  an  omujemed, 
if  they  shonld  not  have  courage  sufficient  to 
avow,  advocate  and  adlure  to  their  convictions. 
Of  what  avail  were  it  that  my  opiniona  were  ever 
80  correct  in  referenoe  to  any  qoesticoi  or  matter 
oonecming  the  pablie  weal  or  interests,  if  any 
party  salflsh  oooaKleTations  oonld  prerdlwidi 
me  to  d^er  me  from  avowing  or  maintdning  my 
omvietions?  The  puUic  weal  is  a  tbiog  of  snfB- 
cient  importanoe  to  in^ire  that  degree  of  coorage 
which  should  prevent  me  from  resortjng  to  any 
aabteifoge  or  concealment,  even  if  by  the  avowal 


of  my  oonriciaons  I  dwuld  infliot  pain  or  disajH 
pointmoit,  or  expose  myself  to  some  loss  or  peril. 
The  voter  or  publio  servant  should  be  abore  that 
weak  and  selfish  oowardioe  or  fear  which  dreads 
to  cncountv  an  unpleasant  look  by  adhering  to 
the  {dun  and  necessary  tmth.  Besides  tiie  in- 
jury to  public  interests  which  may  arise  flrom 
sudi  cowardice,  there  is  another  injury  oi  no 
small  consideration.  That  reverence  for  truth 
and  right  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  main- 
tainod,  is  thereby  trampled  under  foot,  and  the 
sacred  principles  of  veracity,  honesty  and  self- 
respect  are  thereby  midermined.  The  wayis 
entered  upon  whidi,  like  a  descending  dope, 
leadson  to  greater  and  still  greater  meanness.  A 
habit  of  snbtcrfoge,  of  resort  to  expedients,  is 
commenced,  whidk  will  gradually  lessen  the  di^ 
ponta<m  to  porsne  a  etnight^livwaid  and  hnur- 
aUic  ooorse. 


WOMEN  IW  THE  COCNTRT. 
On  all  sides  we  have  suggestions  on  &e  enhject 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  duties  and 
produtitive  industry.  Among  others,  the  editor  j 
o(  the  Country  Gentleman  answers  the  questkm  i 
— **WhatdiaIltlM  ladies  do?"  and  ra  ddng  a>t 
says:— **TAey  nun/  aiUivatt  Rural  TaUj  Ohb 
they  can  do  wiihoat  saerificfaig  any  of  the  modesty 
which  graces  the  sex;  without  coming  in  oontaot  ; 
with  the  ourse,  revolting  side  of  hamMUl)y;  i 
without  going  beyond  the  precincts  of  thdr  own  I 
homes  without  n^leding  a  single- doty.  The 
ladies  are  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  posssas  a 
more  universal  and  delicate  apisredatioa  <){  tte 
beautifol  than  man.  They  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  seldom  mingle  with  it  that  critical, 
foult-flnding  taste  which  often  character!  zee  the 
GDsthetics  of  the  sterner  sex.  From  their  infancy 
thqr  have  loved  flowers;  they  played  with  them 
at  home;  they  carried  than  to  school;,  they 
crowned  the  Queen  of  May  with  a  coronet  of 
them,  as  the  only  means  of  adding  to  her  beauty; 
they  wear  them  at  the  bridal,  th^  scatter  them 
on  the  tomb.  Bat  bow  many  lore  to  cuhiTate 
them?  How  many  fed  any  enthusiasm  in  watch> 
ing  the  progress  of  a  plant,  and  that  kitense  ea- 
}<^ment  at  the  expanding  of  a  llivwite  flower, 
which  the  artist  feels,  when  the  last  touch  of  hia 
pencil  haa  made  his  ideal  real?  They  love  the 
fragranoe  of  flowers,  to  twine  them  in  their  hair, 
to  arrange  bouquets  for  the  oentxe-taUe;  bat  do 
they  love  to  stndy  vegetable  plyAHogy  and  bo^ 
tany,  or  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  garden?  Mr. 
Ooleman,  in  hia  European  Tour,  tells  us  of  Eng- 
lish ladies  of  rank  who  are  ikmiliar  with  horti- 
ooltare      larm  mtki  who  pride  themselves  oa 
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tbeir  akfll  in.coltiratbg  superior  pUott*  tnd  who 
an  not  defloicat  la  the  mjsteiies  of  the  kitchen', 
or  in  gnce  and  intelligence.  There  are  such  la- 
dies in  oar  own  coontry,  and  their  nnmher  is 
npidlj  increasing— ladies  whose  love  of  nature 
has  soirired  the  romantic  fever  ef  the  boarding- 
■ehool,  has  increased  amid  household  cares,  and 
ripened  into  a  constant  afiecUbn  which  has  be- 
oome  a  part  of  thdr  ben^;. 

''BelieTing.  as  we  do,  that  the  social  well  being 
of  the  oommuiut7  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  of  rural  taste,  we  ask  the  attention 
flf  all  ladies,  who  are  deainiua  of  aiding  in  refoim, 
to  the  ooosideratlons  thus  briefly  presented. 
Would  it  not  contribute  more  to  the  sum  of  hap- 
piness to  strive  to  woo  men  from  the  war  of 
words  to  the  calm  pleuxuw  of  a  quiet,  lovely, 
eotmtry  borne,  than  to  mingle  in  a  fight  iu  which 
the  conquerors  are  often  the  losers?  Bat  if  you 
refuse  the  office  thus  offered,  and  r^ect  the  en- 
ji^ments  which  wait  your  aocepbuiee,  do  not  com- 
plain that  the  avenues  to  us^ulneas  are  all  closed 
i^unst  yon — that  there  is  nothing  which  calls 
fivyoor  efibitB)  or  promises  you  a  reward." 


SINfiLK  TRACKS  ON  RAILROADS. 

One  <tf  the  most  fruitAil  sources  of  aoddents  on 
i^roadSt  is  getting  behind  time  oa  %  road  which 
has  bat  n  single  track.  This  danger  is  increased 
in  a  ratio  with  the  frequency  of  the  tmins.  If 
ose  of  these  is  a  few  minntes  late  in  reaching  a 
eertun  point,  where  an  a{^m>achiiig  train  is  to  be 
met  and  passed*  tiw  engineer  of  the  Utter  train 
is  oonsidend  entitled  to  the  road,  and  dashes  on 
toward  the  next  **tam  out,"  where  he  expects  to 
find  the  doe  train  quietly  awaiting  his  arrival. 
But  if  tnm  a  slight  misonderstanding  in  regard 
to  time,  this  train,  instead  of  Irang  on  the  "turn 
oat,"  is  also  mdiing  fivward,  a  collision  and 
ftarihl  loss  of  life  is  inevitaUe.  That  we  have 
not  eadi  coUiaons  weekly  oa  oar  Camden  and 
Aoiboy  Railroad,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  to  be 
attributed  acdely  to  the  prudence  of  those  having 
chaige  of  the  trains.  But,  the  lives  <tf  hundreds 
of  psBBongera  are  in  d^ly  jeoparcty  on  the  route 
between  this  eity  and  New  T<nk;  and  unless  the 
Company— one  <tf  the  richest  in  the  United  States 
■~4b  compelled  to  lay  a  doable  track,  terrible 
■onea  will  yet  be  witnessed.  Now  that  eight  or 
nine  daily  trains  are  flying  each  way  between  the 
■ttes  «r  New  Toric  and  FhUaddphU,  the  risk 
has  become  imminent  in  a  most  fearful  degreee. 
Will  Ac  public  wait  until  an  acddent,  involving 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  lives,  spurs  them  on  to 
doBiaad  a  double  track  on  this  nndl  <a  wQl  they 
leqmre  it  to  be  lud  at  onoe! 


The  public  require  it!  What  can  that  p(ntion 
of  the  public,  most  interested,  do,  while  a  majori- 
^  in  the  New  Jersey  L^^iaUtnre  remans  the 
oreature  of  the  Oamdoi  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company?  So  fiu>  as  the  Company  is  concerned, 
it  has  no  moral  sense.  It  cannot  be  moved  by  a 
regard  to  public  good  or  public  safety;  and  its 
pasave  tool,  the  New  Jersey  L^alatnre,  is  yet 
ss  for  beyond  the  reach  of  unsciflsh  eouddera- 
tions.  There  is  little  to  hope  in  this  case,  we 
fear,  from  any  exciting  cause,  less  than  that  of  a 
wholesale  murder,  such  as  may  be  looked  Icnr 
duly.  When  this  takes  place,  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  may  be  so  aroused  as  to  demand  cf 
thdr  law- makers  the  coendon  of  the  Cnnpany 
mto  laying  a  douUe  track. 

No  Railroad  Oompaay,  we  hold,  should  be  al- 
;  lowed  to  make  a  dividend  ontil  a  double  track  is 
laid  from  starting  point  to  terminus. 

PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Frankenstein  is  now 

at  work,  in  New  York,  upon  a  msgaiQcent  pano- 
:  rama  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  from  the  smooth 
water  above  the  fells,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Lake  Ontario.  The  panorama  includes 
all  the  finest  aspects  of  the  great  cataract,  with 
views  of  t^  whirlpool,  the  rapids,  and  the  sur- 
ronnding  scenery.  A  number  of  the  cdebrated 
Niagsra  winter  scenes  will  also  be  given,  show- 
ing the  huge  masses  of  ice  which  are  gradually 
formed  in  the  winter  season  by  the  freezing  of 
the  spray  as  it  falls  upon  the  rocks  and  trees, 
some  of  the  masses  aloiost  equalling  in  height 
tlie  cataraot  itsdf.  No  artist  in  the  country  is 
better  fitted  to  do  jnstioe  to  such  snljects  than 
Mr.  Frankenstein,  as  he  has  long  resided  st 
Niagara,  and  has  both  a  mind  to  appredate  its 
beauties  and  grandeurs,  and  a  skilful  hand  to 
convey  them  to  oanvas.  The  Atnorams  of 
Niagara  will  be  ready  for  ozhilntioD  about  the 
first  of  July^  

THE  AMERICAN  ART  UNION. 
After  a  long  and  wearying  investigation,  by  a 
Leg^dative  Ctpmittee,  of  the  charges  hroi^lht 
against  the  maulers  (tf  the  Amerioan  Art  Union 
of  New  York,  the  resnlt  is  the  entire  fidlnre  on 
the  part  of  the  individoals,  who  boldly  asserted 
ihshonest  and  dishonorable  practices,  to  sustain 
tbdr  allegations.  The  New  Tork  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  in  speaking  of  this  result,  says: — 
"Those  who  read  the  duly  repwtof  the  proceed-, 
ings  could  not  have  been  surfwised  that  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  close  of  the  examination  of  the 
principal  vntneas  for  the  petitioners,  informed  the 
Representatives  of  the  Art  Union  Committee  that 
a  device  was  needless,  and  thatthe  investigation 
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might  then  be  properly  dosed.  Bat  the  defeid- 
uts  cltimed  their  right  of  replyiog,  aod  by  a 
few-  witneoes  and  yoachers  extinguished  for  enr 
aludera  that.  In  troth,  needed  no  reftetatioo. 

The  evidence  of  the  prindptl  witness  for  the  pe- 
tition ere,  by  whose  rerelations  so  much  iniqaity 
was  expected  to  be  brought  to  light,  elidted  day 
after  day  only  the  derision^  the  scorn,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  whole  community;  until  finally 


proceed  at  onoe  from  Milan  to  Leipsic  fiir  boots; 
the  Qermans  were  thp  only  people  who  broogfat 
boots  to  perfectioa>  and  decidedly  the  best  were  to 
be  had  ftt  Ldpsic.  He  expected  to  be  oUiged  to 
return  to  Pans  fin*  shirts:  iben  was  a  set  in  the 
ooUar  of  the  Faridan  sfurt  that  smted  lim.  IBs 
medioineB  be  always  purchased  in  London;  Us 
dgaro  he  was  forced  to  import  from  Harana;  Us 
Latakia  tobacco  he  was  compelled  to  purchase 
himself  in  ftnyma.  and  this  was  partly  the  oce»> 
mm  of  his  present  visit.    As  to  wines,  it  was 


it  became  so  absurd  that  the  public  mind  was  in  nonsense  to  undertake  to  drink  any  but  the  pure 


doubt  whether  to  consider  it  most  a  bore  or  a 
j(Ae.  The  other  witnesses  put  upon  the  stand 
for  the  prosecution  proved  to  be  the  very  beet  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecuted;  and  from  the  mouths  of 
artists  who  had  been  selected  as  bdng  those  most 
wronged  hy  the  managers  of  the  Art  Union  we 
heard  obIj  solemn  vssevmations  of  the  generod^ 
witli  whidi  they  had  been  treated,  and  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  truth  that  the  only  compnldon 
which  they  were  under  to  receive  the  prices  oSer- 
ed  tbem  by  the  managers,  was  that  from  them 
better  terms  could  be  obtdned  than  from  any 
other  purchasers.  On  other  hand  it  appeared 
that  the  gentlemoi  duu^  with  wrongfally  ob- 
tuning  the  magnificent  sum  of  dghteen  dollars 
for  commisdons,  appropriating  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  champagne,  getting  rid  of  their  own  poor 
pictures,  worth  three  hundred  and  mty  dollars, 
&c,f  to.,  were  continually  advandng  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Institatitm,  beddes 
giving  a  Urge  portion  of  tbdr  time  to  the  gratui- 
tous direction  of  its  complicated  aSkirs.  Fortn* 
natdy  the  evidence  was  at  hand  for  the  fall  refu- 
tation of  even  such  petty,  miserable  slanders  as 
tiiese;  and  those  who  uttered  tbem  were  brought 
to  oonfiidon;  to  ^liame,  no  earUily  power  could  j 
bring  them."  I 

YOUNG  AMERICA- 

When  "Toong  America"  becomes  a  competitor 
in  any  Odd,  he  is  sore  to  distance  tite  fleetest. 
Not  satisfled  with  the  new  and  progresdve,  he 
must  occasionally  step  adde  and  try  his  powers  of 
inflation  on  dd  forms.  A  notable  case  in  point, 
illustrating  both  proportions  at  once,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed.  the  dashing  grandson 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  wbo  has  been  ranning  a 
wild  round  of  fiubionaUe  disdpation  abroad,  after 
having  exhausted  all  sources  of  excitement  in  this 
oonntry.  J.  Boss  Brown,  in  his  "Yusef,"  thus 
drains  his  {uctore : 

"When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  on  the  way 
from  Florence  to  Milan,  in  quest  of  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons of  a  particular  s^Ie.  No  man  in  Europe 
understood  cutting  except  Pautaletti.  Thera  was 
a  set  in  Pantdetti  that  made  Um  indispensable. 
He  had  tried  the  Paridan  tdlors,  hot  tbey_  were 
d«Adeat  in  the  knees.  It  was  Us  intoition  to 


Johannisbei^— which  he  generally  saw  bottled  on 
the  Rhine  ever^  summer,  in  order  to  avoid  impo- 
dtion.  His  wmters  he  spent  diieffly  in  Spain;  it 
was  the  only  country  where  good  cream  was  to  ba 
had ;  but  the  coSee  was  inferior,  and  he  ecHnetimce 
had  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  for  want  of  a  gpod  cop 
of  coffee.  No  mode  of  traveling  suited  Um  ex- 
actly—in feet,  be  disliked  travding.  Biding  ho 
hated,  beoanse  it  JoUed  him;  walking,  becaose  it 
tired  Um;  the  snow,  because  it  was  cold;  the  san, 
because  it  was  warm;  Rome,  becaose  it  was 
damp;  Nice,  because  it  was  diy;  Athens,  because 
it  was  dusty.  (By  the  way,  T  didiked  Athens 
myself;  chiefly  on  that  account;  Bimby  was  rigfat 
tluire.^  But  it  was  impoadble  for  him  to  lire  in 
America  agun.  What  could  any  man  of  taste  do 
there?  No  pictnres.  no  ruins,  no  sodety,  no 
op»a.  no  classical  assodations — nothing  at  alt, 
exoept  business;  and  all  sorts  of  business  he  d»> 
spised-  It  was  a  ridiculoos  as  well  as  a  vulgar 
way  of  spending  life.  In  fact,  the  only  deoent 
people  he  nad  met  with  were  the  Frendi;  a  man 
might  contrive  toctxist  a  while  in  Paris.  Not  that 
he  approved  altogether'  of  the  French  lugoage:  it 
wanted  depth  and  ridmes^  the  only  language 
!  worUiy  of  a  man  of  sense  was  the  Suiscrit.  As 
:  soon  as  he  had  suited  himself  in  boots  at  Leipdo, 
:  he  was  ^ing  to  perfect  himself  in  Sanscrit  at  the 
;  University  at  Bwlin;  after  which  be  hoped  to  re- 
cover the  efiects  of  a  hard  study  by  a  tour  tfarongfa 
Bavaria,  which  was  the  only  country  on  the  faoe 
of  the  earth  where  the  beer  was  fit  to  drink." 

The  following  amusing  st^  is  fadd  in  a 
German  newspaper: — "Severd  ywrng  paintas» 
at  Heiddburg,  were  listening  to  an  aocoont,  tend 
by  one  of  their  number,  of  a  famous  case  of 
TitcbruekeHt  r^MMted  in  an  Angsbntg  psper. 
The  idea  c«no  into  thdr  heads  to  by  a  similar 
experiment.  As  no  table  was  at  hand,  they  sab> 
stituted  a  wooden  mannikin,  such  as  is  used  hy 
artists,  pladng  it  on  its  hands  and  knees  in  tlM 
middle  ts£  the  studio.  In  the  first  qoarter  of  an 
hour  it  began  to  tremUe.  The  nugnetiiers,  ea.- 
ooniaged  by  sucoess,  redoaUed  the  tftvts  of  their 
wilb,  and  chafed  the  mannikin  so  Btron^ly 
with  the  mysterious  motive  fluid,  that  it 
squirmed,  and  wriggled,  and  bopped,  and  pre- 
sently starting  to  its  feet,  dashed  ronnd  the  room 
in  pursuit  of  the  acddental  young  Frankenstein s, 
wha  only  saved  themselves  by  bdting  out  of  the 
door,  and  8lanimin|  it  in  t^^^^^ir  wooden 
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HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 
Mrs.  Dcraiam,  ilk  one  of  h«r  cftpiUl  editorials  for 
ifaa  Boston  01m  Bnndi,  {mnti  the  fiiUowuig 
ifcrftiBg  oontnst  between  two  homes  and  two 
Inbands: 

■*I  wish  I  eauld  see  a  pleaaant  ftee  when  I 
com  home^  Tbed!  Tab!  that's  always  the  erf. 
iaenrgettincl— ob,  do!  Oustamers  to  please — 
derks  to  oTeriianl — aoooanta  to  cast  up!  Hush! 
I  shall  hate  that  chOd.  Now  walk  the  floor  and 
spoU  him.  Bill,  hunt  ap  mj  slippMS.  Mary, 
mw  vp  the  Toeking-diair.  Other  mm  have  these 
fidttgs  read/  for  than.  There's  SanDdcrs,  he 
takes  oomfint.  His  wife  is  as  haadsonie  as  she 
was  the  day  she  married.  If  there's  anything  I 
bate  it's  a  &ded  woman.  Light  the  lamps  and 
g^Te  me  my  newqmpcr.  If  I  can't  read  hrae  in 
peace  ni  goorer  toSaimders**." 

"Maiy,  dear,  how  tired  yon  look.  Give  me 
tfiat  gr««t  stiappiog  hoy.  No  wonder  your  arms 
adke.  Oh!  never  mind  me.  I'm  always  0.  K- 
at  home,  yon  know.  Take  the  rocking-chair 
«mirK//',  and  just  be  comfortable.  Ain't  I  tired? 
Why  yea,  I  am — a  UtUe,  bat  then  I've  feasted  on 
fresh  air  and  annahine  to-day,  which  yoa  havn't. 
BesideB,  I  don't  have  soch  a  lamp  «  peipetual 
motion  as  this  to  manage. 

"Bless  my  soul — ^how  do  yon  live  these  hot  days? 
Never  mind  the  room!  eveiythtDg  looks  well 
enongfa— ^on  included— except  that  you  are  look- 
ing ft  trifle  better  than  well.  How  do  you  manage 
to  keen  so  yonng  and  inetty,  bonny  wify?" 

WeU  might  ue  smiling  answer  oe,  "thejirttk- 
new  and  JtUneu  qf  my  kusbaitd^i  love  ke^  my 
heart  green."  

TEBKIBLB  DESECRATION. 

By  letters  from  Jemaalem,  of  the  24th  March, 
w  learn  that  va  Palm  Sonday  there  was  a  battle 
bsilpesn  the  Qreek  and  Armenian  Christians,  in 
the  Church  of  the  'Baly  Sepnlchre,  about  a  lamp. 
Several  persons  were  wonnded.   The  Catholics 
ranained  neotar.    "The  ^bigliBh  misaionariee 
were  tamed  oat  of  tibe  Church  of  the  BxAy  8e- 
pdlefaie  becanae  tb^  behaved  in  an  miseemly 
naaxMT  when  the  procession  passed  on  Good  Fri- 
day." A  missionaiy  named  CroT&rd  (Crawford?) 
jmacbed  a  sermon  oatade  the  synagogue  while 
service  was  going  on  within,  and  indulged  in  in* 
lectives  against  the  Talmud.   One  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Isrmel,  incensed  at  this,  hurled  a  dead 
cat  in  Ok  &ce  <rf  the  nverend  gentleinan;  Mr* 
Cmftrd^  fiieb^  came  to  the  rescae,  the  Jews 
sopported  the  defender  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  a 
ngolar  fight  ensued.    "It  rained  stones  lind 
aiad,"  and  the  miasktnaiy  and  his  friends  were 
•Uigsd  to  seek  saiety  in  flight. 

bit  any  wonder  tiiat  being  frequent  witnesses 
•f  time  diagraceftil  sqnabbka,  both  Jews  and 
Uahommedans  dionld  regard  the  Christian  rdi- 
gi08  w^  eontmnpt?  Not  only  do  annual  con- 
tests take  place  between  the  Chreeka  and  Arme- 


nians ioT  poasession  pf  the  Holy  Sepoldue,  bat 
street  brawls,  and  nnmeasnrad  vitoparation  of 
each  other,  are  of  almost  weekly  ooonrreooe.  It 
lis  a  most  hmniliating  faot  that  the  Ohxistian 
religion  displays  itself  to  the  worst  advantage  in 
that  Jndean  Atj  where  the  Saviour  taught  and 
suffei'ed. 

"It's onropiniott,**  says  a  cotemporary,  *<that 
if  a  number  of  gentlemen  an  sitting  together, 
talking  sensibly  upon  some  senable  subject,  and 
a  lady  enters,  they  immediately  commence  talking 
jfodiBDly,and  keep  it  op  until  she  makes  her  exit. 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  is  mainly  correct 
in  his  observation.  But  the  &ct  does  not  so  much 
illustrate  woman's  lack  of  intelligence  as  it  does 
man's  inadequate  p^ception  of  her  character.  It 
is  this  miserable,**talking  down"  to  woman,  so 
common  in  the  male  sex,  that  depresses  her  ca- 
pabilities, and  gives  an  enormous  idea  of  her  men- 
tal wants  and  appredations-  Let  woman  rebuke 
with  grave  and  dignified  silence  the  small  talk 
and  light  frivolities  at  ccmvmation  made  for  her 
e^ecial  benefit,  and  die  will  soon  find  hemdf 
treated  with  »  more  jnst  regard.  Host  womeoi 
take  interest  in  the  intdleotoal  conversation  of 
men,  though  not  in  the  weak,  interminable  politi- 
cal disoQssnns  with  whith  they  manage  to  fill  up 
80  much  of  tii^  Idsnre  time. 


(i;^  The  Christian  Inquirer  has  this  fine  re- 
mark:—"The  giddy  Mle  and  the  over-worked 
seamstress  are  extreme  forms  of  the  same  mental 
impoverishment."  The  Imiuirer  ftartiMr  observes: 
— '*To  onr  view,  the  worst  thing  in  American  so- 
ciety ia  the  studied  indifference  of  fem^e  educa- 
tion to  everything  truly  usefiil  and  exalting.  Os-  * 
tentation  in  high  life  is  afair  match,  in  pointof  d^ 
gradatum,  with  grinding  want  in  low  life." 

VOLUHB  SECOND. 
With  this  number  of  the  Home  Magazitte, 
which  b^na  a  new  vdnme,  we  onnmeaee 
giving  varied  iUnstrationB,  both  on  steel  and 
wood,  and  this  without  any  increase  of  subscrip- 
tion price,  which,  at  the  club  rates,  makes  onr 
Magamne,  for  the  amount  and  variety  of  reading 
and  illustratiw  it  ofEws,  the  c^ieiqtesfc  magasitte 
in  the  worid.  Ibi  one  or  two  instanoes,  enqniiy 
has  been  made  as  to  the  time  at  wMch  subsmp- 
taons  to  the  Magarine,  commencing  at  No.  1,  ex- 
pire, seeing  that  our  fiist  vcAume  includes  nine 
instead  of  six  numbers.  We  reply,  that  a  year's 
subscription  always  entitles  tiie  subscriber  to 
reodve  twelve  numbtri.  Subscribers  from  the 
commencement  will,  therefive,  reaeivd  the  woife 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

—  Fern  Leav*;  front  Fknujf't  Portfolio*  Aq- 
bnm:  Derby  &  Miller.  (For  ule  by  all  tbe  pab- 
Ushers.)  Who  bu  not  hewd  of  Fatmj  Fern,  the 
•TobtcUrlDKtTlTac^aBpuagraphlBt?  Now  unariog 
her'iwden  by  her  bold  lod  rangfa,  yet  brotdly 
hnmorouB  »hitB"  of  life  irad  chmoten  ud  now 
winniag  apon  their  ftff«otioni  m  a  tender,  thoaght- 
f\il  and  pathetic  moralist.  For  onrselres,  we  prefer 

#  Fanny  Fern  best  when  sbe  presents  beraelf  before 
UB  in  the  latter  mood.  We  know  that  antic  and 
grimace  catch  the  worlds'  eye  soonest;  and  that 
some  latitude  most  be  allowed  to  a  writer  desirona 
of  attracting  attention  la  these  <'/<mc"  times.  Still 
aan^  and  dashing  as  Fanny  doubUess  seems  to  the 

9  saperflclsl,  we  look  deeper,  and  throned  this 
masquer's  disguise  see  the  penstve  features  of  one 
who  feels  warmly,  and  has  atender  sympathy  with 
haman  sofferltig.  The  great  aaccess  of  Fanny,  as  a 
writer,  springs  from  her  vigorous  nataralnese.  She 
^ves  Tent  to  her  thoughts  opon  paper  as  an  Inde- 
pendent woman  might  be  sopposed  to  speak; 
freely,  a  little  pertly  at  times,  and  occadonally 
witii  a  dash  of  recklessness.  In  thtse  remarks,  we 
refer  more  psitionlsdj  to  Fanny  Fern's  newsp^Mr 
conMbntions.  In  the  hotik  before  us,  she  has 
rigidly  exchided  erery  arUde  that  ml^  ^ave 
been  calculated  to  give  the  readw  an  erroneous 
Impression,  and  has  admitted  nothing  but  what  Is 
"right  womanly."  W«  need  scarcely  wish  such  a 
book  a  saccessftil  sale,  for  that,  in  oar  opinion,  it 
cannot  fkil  to  have. 


—  TA«  Cowoo  of  Ewtpirt,  Voyage  of  hife^and 
oOur  Pictures,  of  Thomas  Colo,  If.  A.  With  to- 
Uetiont  from  kia  Ltttoro  and  MioeollaMoout  Wri- 
^  ting^o.  Xlluttrative  of  hit  Liftf  Charaetor  and  Ot- 
niut.  By  Louie  L.  Nohle.  New  York:  Cornish, 
Lamport  &  Co.  (For  sale  by  Lippiacott,  Grambo 
it  Co.)  It  Is  not  eflen  that  the  genius  of  oar 
modern  painters  receiTes  so  appreciatire  a  token 
<^  regard  as  is  evinced  by  the  prodactioa  of  a 
book  commemorative  of  their  life  and  works.  Nor 
is  it  always  that  the  events  of  their  lives  an  snf- 
flolently  above  the  level  of  common*place  occur* 
renoes  to  admit  of  their  being  rendered  interesting 
to  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  biography  of  a  man  of  great  parity  of  moral 
character  will  always  be  fonnd  susceptible  of  con- 
veying useful  lessons  to  others;  and  when  to  this 
spotless  integrity  Is  added  undoubted  genius,  and 
a  resoluteness  earnestness  of  purpose  to  attain 
eminenoe  in  the  path  he  has  marked  out  fer  him- 
self, tiie  narrative  of  bis  struggles,  his  aspirations 
and  his  signal  achievement  of  saceess  in  his  voca- 
tion, afibrds  a  valuable  leeson  to  all  who  desire  to 
profit  by  Oe  teachings  of  experience. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  fine  jnctores  by  Cole, 
and  more  eipeeially  the  series  referred  to  In  tiie 


title  page,  have  doubtless  only  thought  of  him  as 
an  eminent  artist,  rich  in  fMends  who  ai^reciated 
his  talents,  and  oooiq^i&g  that  posiUon  in  respect 
to  Us  art,  which  commands  rather  than  solidts 
patronage.  Ferhi^'  fbw  knew  through  what  ex- 
treme poverlj  and  i«ivaiIon  he  h%d  to  pass  before 
his  merit  as  a  palntw  became  recognised.  It  is 
the  relation  of  these  trials,  the  cheerfhlness  with 
which  they  were  borne,  and  the  Indomitable  perse- 
verance by  which  they  were  surmonnted,  that 
makes  tbe  personal  history  of  Cole  as  a  fit  suliJect 
fer  the  pen  of  the  biographer. 

Besides  a  biography  of  Cole,  jodicioasly  told  In 
part  by  his  own  letters,  tbe  bocAi  contains  ftill  no- 
Ucesof  his  greater  pictures,  with  saeh  seleetione 
ftvm  his  poems  and  prose  writings  ss  were  best  «!• 
:  dilated  to  displsy  the  admirable  character  of  the 
man. 

—  Tht  Old  and  tko  Now:  or,  3%«  Ckangn  of 
Thirty  Tears  in  the  Eaet,  vnth  tome  allnnont  to 
Oriental  Cuttom*  at  elttddating  Scripture.  By 
Wittiam  Ooodetl.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  (For 
sale  by  Lindsay  ft  Blakiston.)  Under  the  anspicea 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Kisslons,  many 
pare-minded  and  energetio  men  have  embarked 
for  foreign  lands,  and  devoted  themselves  among 
strangers  to  the  promul|^tIon  of  the  truths  of  the 

.  Gospel.  From  these  sources  we  have  been  enabled 
to  obtalnavery  thorough  knowledge  of  foreigu  man- 
'  ners  and  customs}  and  eapeeially  as  respeots  those  of 
I  Eastern  nations.  The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Grant,  lately 
I  published,  made  us  much  better  acqn&bted  with 
Uie  Armenian  Chris^ans  Uian  we  had  been  pre- 
viously; while  tbe  present  work,  by  Mr.  Goodell, 
gives  ns  a  very  clear  view  of  the  changes  which  are 
rapidly  taking  place  Uirooghont  the  whole  Torklrit 
empire. 

Such  works  as  these  aie  calculated  to  do  good* 
They  are  the  product  of  thougfatlbl  minds,  ue 
irall  digested,  and,  being  the  result  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries have  lived  and  labored,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fax  more  reliable  than  the  hasty  conclu- 
BioQS  of  travellers  who  dash  through  a  couatry  post 
haste,  and  on  their  return  home,  deliberately  pro- 
nounce Judgment  Upon  It  as  If  quallfled  by  Ihe  ex- 
perience of  years. 

—  Cyrilla.  A  TaU.  By  tko  Author  of  tht  **Tni- 
tiali."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (For 
sale  by  Henderson  &  Co.)  Under  this  simple  and 
unobtmsive  title,  the  author  of  the  "Initials"  has 
produced  another  work  of  extraordinary  interest. 
Taking  for  his  text,  "many  also  have  perished, 
have  erred  and  sinned  for  woman,"  he  has  follow- 
ed it  out  in  a  stoiy  of  uncommon  power  and  pathos. 
Books  like  these  are  teachers,  for  beneath  the  gsUe 
of  a  floUott,  many  pnrfbnnd  truths  can  be  bnmi^ 
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PHIX&SELFHIA:  AVQVVt,  IBffS. 


lAll  wbo  are  &miliar  with  the  Ticar  of  Wake- 
Ud,  rvmember  the  soeae  in  which  the  careful 
HrtW  OSes  her  arts  to  entrap  the  joong  Squire 
■to  a  declarmdoQ  of  love  to  Olivia.  One  passage 
iitliis  Boene  the  artist  has  happily  illustrated.] 

^  Whaterer  might  have  been  Sophia's  sensations, 
nat  of  the  funilj  were  easily  consoled  for  Mr. 
Bnrcfadrs  absence,  by  the  company  of  our  land- 
krd.  whose  risits  now  became  more  frequent  and 
loBgn.  Though  be  had  been  disappointed  in 
pming  my  (^mghtera  the  amoaements  of  the 
*«,  IB  ha  designed,  he  took  every  opportunity 
cf  npplying  them  with  those  litfle  recreations 
vfaich  oor  reciremefit  would  admit  of-  He  usually 
■■•in  the  morning,  and  while  my  son  and  1 
Unwed  our  occupatioas  abroad,  he  aat  with  the 

"  tthmne,  and  amused  them  by  describing 

■»  tewii,  with  ereiy  part  of  which  be  was  par- 
tKdartT  acquainted.  He  oonld  roieat  all  the  ob- 
Toi  II.— No.  1.  1 


serrations  that  were  retailed  in  the  atDjuupbere  of 
the  play-houses,  and  had  all  the  good  things  of 
the  tugb  wits  by  rota,  long  before  they  made 
their  way  into  the  jest-books.  The  intervals  be- 
tween conrertetioQ  were  employed  in  teaching  my 
danghters  piquet;  or,  sometimes,  in  setting 
twoJittle  ones  to  box,  to  make  ihem  sharp,  as  he 
called  it;  but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son- 
in-law  in  some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  im- 
perfections. It  must  be  owned,  that  my  wife  laid 
a  thousand  schemes  to  entrap  him;  or,  to  speak 
it  more  tenderiy,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate 
short  and  crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia;  if  tha 
goosebeny-wine  was  well  knit,  the  gooseberries 
were  of  her  gathering;  it  was  her  fingers  which 
gave  the  pickles  their  peculiar  green;  and  in  the 
composition  of  a  pudding  it  was  her  judgment 
that  mixed  the  ingredients.   Then  the  poor  wo- 
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man  would  sometimes  tell  the  Squire,  that  sfac 
thought  him  and  Olivia  extremelj  of  a  size,  and 
would  bid  both  stand  jip.  to  see  which  was  the 
tallest.  These  instances  of  canning,  which  she 
thought  impenetrable,  yet  which  everybodT  saw 
through,  were  very  pleasing  to  our  benefactor, 
who  gave  every  day  some  new  proo&  of  ina.  pas- 
sion, which,  ^(H^h  thej  had  not  arisen  to  pro- 
posals of  marriue,  yet  we  tiiought  fell  but  little 
short  of  it;  and  his  slowness  was  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  native  bashfalness,  and  sometimes 
to  his  fear  of  offending  his  ancle. 


THE  HAPPY  HOME. 

B7  UR3.  XUEUKE  8.  SUTTH. 

{Sec  Plate  " Content ment." 

I  saw  a  scene,  where  Joy's  bright  hues  were 
blended 

With  the  serener  tints  of  Peace  and  Love; 
It  seemed  a  group  of  taiiy  forms,  descended 
From  the  bright  realms  whwe  poet-dreamers 
rove. 

But  though,  all  beaatifnl  as  some  ideal, 
Wiooght  by  the  artist  in  his  happiest  hour, 

*Twa8  but  a  page  of  life,  the  true  and  real, 
The  lile  made  lovely  by  Affection's  power. 

The  evening  sunlight,  through  the  casement 

'  streaming. 
Made  the  jwdet  picture  more  divinely  fair. 
Yet  wer«  the  rosy  rays  less  glad  and  beaming 
Than  the  lond  eyes  that  smiled  and  sparkled 
there.  .  . 

Three  radiant  faces!  radiant  with  a  pleasure 

Known,  in  lis  iiiliLt-;.'*,  10  ihv  i^dod  alotte — 
Tlir.'e  iw|ipy  Iic-jj  is— e...  imi^  .i"iightful  measure 
liirlUiij^  ll^  i\---ii^<it  ij.iriijonj-  of  tone! 

As  sununet  ^Iass.,  ni,  ili^uB^renest  splendor, 
Shme  dm/a  oa  £artli's  t&ir  tlosverets  from  above, 

ho  stion«  t^flXiother*s  eje^-^sG  fond,  BO  tender — 
Oq,  bv  ^amf  child — the  lint  iair  flower  of 
Love> 

And,  proudly  as  the  morning  sun  advances 
To  look  on  earthf  when  she  is  glad  and  bright. 

The  happy  Ather  turns,  with  radiant  glances, 
To  the  two  forms  who  make  his  world  of  Light. 

Well  may  he  proudly  gaa^  the  blessmgs  near  him 
Were  won  by  yean  of  patient  toil  and  care; 

In  the  dim,  clouded  past,  wen  came  to  cluer  him, 
A  vision  of  this  hour  serene  and  fair. 

With  fortune  lowly,  but  with  soul  aspiring — 
Left  lone  and  fritTndless  in  his  boyhood's  da^ — 

He  yet,  with  step  unfaltering,  heart  untiring,' 
Launched  boldly  forth  upon  life's  devious  way. 

Patient  and  frugal  when  stem  want  assailed  him; 

FearlesB  and  tireless  in  the  darkest  heur. 
He  still  toiled  on — and  hopes  that  never  failed  him 

Were  crowned,  at  last,  by  honor,  wealth  and 
power. 

And  now,  *mid  all  the  world's  aUaring  pleasures. 

No  higher,  holier  recompense  can  come. 
Than  these  commnnings  with  his  household  trea- 
sures, 

These  joys  ferene  that  bless  his  happy  hdme. 


PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

{ See  Plate.) 

[  Those  who  have  read  thia  channing  worit, 
(Paul  and  Virginia)  will  need  no  explanation  of 
the  scene  portrayed.  They  will  immediatdj  re- 
oognise  the  two  loveW  children  retnming  from 
the  Blank  river,  whither  they  had  gone  to  inter- 
cede  for  the  forgiveness  of  a  poor  fugitive  slave, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  return  to  aa  master,  a 
rich  planter  of  the  Island.] 

They  climbed  the  precipice  they  had  descended, 
and,  having  gained  the.  summit,  seated  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  overcome  with  fitigue, 
hunger  and  thirst.  They  had  left  their  cottage 
fasting,  and  walked  five  leagues  since  bre& 
of  day.   Paul  said  to  Virginia — 

*-My  dear  sister,  it  is  just  nooo,  and  I  am  sore 
yoQ  are  hungry  and  tmrsty;  we  shall  find  no 
dinner  here;  let  ns  go  down  the  moontain  i^ain, 
:  and  aak  the  master  of  the  poor  dave  fiir  some 
fjod." 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  Vii;gpnia;  "he  frightens 
me  too  much.  Remember  what  mamma  some- 
times says— 'The  bread  of  the  widced  is  like 
stones  in  the  mouth.'  " 

'*What  fihali  we  do  then?"  said  Paul;  "these 
trees  produce  no  fruit,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  even  A  tamarind  or  lemon  to  refresh  you." 
******** 

They  walked  on  slowly  through  the  woods, 
but  from  the  h^ght  of  the  trees,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  foliage,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
mountain  with  the  three  peaks,  by  which  they 
bad  directed  their  coarse,  and  even  of  the  sun, 
which  was  now  setting.  At  length  they  wan- 
dered, without  perceiving  it,  into  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks  and  trees,  which  appaured  to  have  no  open* 
ing.  Paul  made  Virginia  jit  down,  while  he  imn 
backwards  and  forwards  9^  frantic,  in  search 
of  some  pftth  whidi  mig^t  Iwd  them  out  <tf  the 
thick  wood;  but  all  his  reseaAhes  were  vain,  and 
he  began  to  weep. 

"Do  not  weep,  my  dear  Iwother,"  said  Vir- 
ginia, "or  I  shall  die  of  grief.  I  am  the  cause  of 
all  your  sorrow,  and  of  all  that  our  mothers 
suffer  at  tlds  moment  I  find  we  ought  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  what  we  think  is  good,  with- 
out consultiDg  our  parents.  Oh!  I  have  been 
very  imprudent,"  and  she  burst  into  tears.  But 
in  a  moment  she  raised '  her  head,  and  said  to 
Paul— ''Let  ns  pray  to  Godt  my  dear  brother, 
and  he  will  hear  us." 

Scarcely  had  they  finished  thrar  prayer  when 
they  heard  the  harking  of  a  dog.  **It  is  the  dog 
of  some  hunter,"  said  Paul,  "who  comes  at  night 
to  lay  in  wait  for  the  stags." 

Soon  after  the  dog  barked  ae^hi,  with  more 
violence.  "Surely, '"^^  said  Tirnnia,  "it  is  Fidde, 
oar  own  Fidde.  les,  I  know  nis  vtMe.  We  are 
at  the  foot  oar  own  monntain!  IVe  are  new 
home." 

A  moment  after,  and  Fidele  was  at  their  feet, 
barking,  howling,  and  crying,  and  devouring 
ihem  with  caresses.  Before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  snrprise,  they  saw  j)<Hningo,  their  old 
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The  Mirage  of  tbe  Desort. 

ATMOSPHERIC  ILLUSIONS. 


Tbe  rollowTug  description  of  a  certain  class  of :  Pliny  mentions  the  Scythian  regions  within 
wonderful  and  romantic  scenes  reported  by  tra- :  Mount  Imaus,  and  Pompontas  Mela  those  of  Mbu- 
vellers  is  fiom  the  pen  of  Thomas  Milner,  M.  A.  i  ritania,  behind  Mount  Atlas,  as  peculiarly  sub- 
A  series  of  eurions  and  interesting  phenomena, ;  ject  to  these  spectral  appearances.  Diodorus 
hiTolTing  tbe  apparent  elevation  and  approach  of]  Siculus  likewise  refers  to  the  regions  «f  Africa, 
distant  objects,  the  production  of  ferial  images  of  I  situated  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Cyrene,  as  another 
terrestrial  forms,  oi  double  images,  their  inrer-  i  chosen  site.  "£ven,"  says  he,  "in  the  severest 
sion  and  distortion  into  an  endless  variety  of|  weather, thereartsometimesseenintheaircertain 
groteaqne  shapes,  together  with  the  deceptive  as-  i  coodensed  eibalaiions  that  represent  the  tigures 
pect  given  to  tbe  desert-landscape,  are  compre'  jof  all  kinds  of  animals;  occasionally  they  seem  to 
Dcmded  in  tbe  class  of  optical  illusions.  BiSerent  be  motionless  and  in  perfect  quietude;  and  occa- 
varieties  of  this  sin^ar  visnal  effect  constitute !  sionally  to  be  flying;  wbUe  immediately  after- 
tbe  **iuirs^"  of  tbelrench,  tbe  "fata  morgana"  i  wards  ther  themselves  appear  to  be  the  pursuers, 
of  the  Italians,  tbe  ^*iooming"  of  our  seaman,  and]  and  to  make  objects  fly  nefore  theqk  Milton 
tbe  "glamur"of  thohighlsnders.  It  Is  not  pecu- ; 
Har  to  any  particular  country,  though  more  com- : 
moo  in  some  thtn  others,  and  most  frequently 
obaerred  near  tbe  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers,  by ; 
4be  sea-sfaore,  in  mountain  districts,  and  on  level 
plains.  *  These  phantoms  are  perfectly  explicable 
upon  optical  principtes,  and  tbon^  influenced  by; 
local  combinations,  they  are  mainly  referable  to 
ODe.eoininon  cause,  the  refi-active  and  reflective! 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  inequalities  of 
remctioD  arising  from  tbe  intermixture  of  strata 

of  air      different  temperatures  and  densities.;   ■    ,«         ^  ■    u-         j-  ■  ^ 

»a.  ->.ii„  ^bo  aocompuiied  Bonaparte  m  bis  expedition  to 

Bat  SDCo  appearances  in  lonner  times  were  really)  ^     .j;      ,    „  ^  ...  , 

.„„_..3  clTZ^  ;™-™:„-t4«„  „f  Egypt,  witnessed  a  remarkable  example.  In  the 
oonvcrted  by  tbe  imagination  of  the  Tulgar  into  75^*1  «i  r..:i.      _.i  j: 


might  have  had  this  passage  in  his  eye  when  he 
penned  the  allusion  to  the  same  apparition: 

"Ab  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds;  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  tbe  airy  knights,  and  couch  their 
spears. 

Till  thickest  legions  close,  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  side  of  Heaven  the  welkin  rings." 

Tbe  mirage  is  the  most&miliar  form  of  optical 
allosran.   M.  Monge,  one  of  the  French  savans. 


saperaatiuml  realities;  and  hence  many  of  the 
goUin  stories  with  which  the  world  has  been  rife, 
not  yet  faaoisbed  from  the  discipline  to  which 
childhood  is  sabject — 
"  \*  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  Isles, 

Placed  &r  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  begoilea, 
Or  tbat  xrial  beings  sometinAea  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to' oar  senses  plain) 
Seei  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  In  ocean  Phcebui  dips  hia  wain. 


deswt  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  all  di- 
rections green  islands  appeared,  surrounded  by 
extensive  lakes  of  pure,  transparent  water.  No- 
thing could  be  conceived  more  lovely  or  pictu- 
resque than  the  landscape.  In  the  traoqui]  sur- 
fhce  of  the  lakes  the  trws  and  houses  with  which 
tbe  islands  wwe  covered  were  strongly  reflected 
with  vivid  and  varied  hues,  and  the  party  hasten- 
ed forward  to  enjoy  the  refreshments  apparently 
proffered  them.  But  when  they  arrived,  the  lake 
on  whose  bosom  they  floated,  the 


trees  among 

A  T«at  asaembly  moving  to  and  fro,  [show."  |  whose  foliage  they  arose,  and  the  people  who 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  stood  oa  tbe  shore  inviting  their  approach,  had  all 
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Tuifihed;  ancl  nothing  remained  but  the  nniform 
and  irksome  desert  of  sand  and  sky,  with  a  few 
nabed  huts  and  ragged  Arabs-  But  for  being  un- 
deceived by  an  actual  progress  to  the  spot,  one 
and  all  would  have  remained  firm  in  the  oonvic- 
Uon  that  these  visionary  trees  and  lakes  had  a 
real  existence,  in  the  desert  M.  Monge  attributed 
the  liquid  expanse,  tantalizing  the  eye  with  an 


J  unfaithful  representation  of  what  was  earnestly 
i  desired,  to  an  inverted  image  of  the  cerulean  dcy, 
<  intermixed  with  the  ^und  scenery.  Tbis  kind 
I  of  mirage  is  known  in  Persia  and  Arabia  hy  the 
I  name  of  "serab"  or  miraculous  water,  and  in  the 
I  western  deawts  of  ^ia  hf  that  of  "tcuittram," 
I  a  picture-  It  occurs  as  a  common  emblem  of  dis- 
;  appointment  in  the  poetry  of  the  Orientals. 


Atmospheric  Ulusion. 


Tn  the  PhiloBophkal  Transaqtlou  for  the  year 
1798,  an  account  is  given  by  W.  Latham*  Esq., 
F.  B.  S  ,  of  an  instance  of  lateral  refhu^on  ob- 
servcdjiy  him,  by  which  the  coast  of  Ficardy, 
with  its  more  prominent  objects,  was  brought  ap- 
parently close  to  that  of  Hastings.  On  July  26th, 
about  five  in  tbe  afternoon,  while  sitting  in  bis 
diniag-room,  near  the  sea-shOTe,  attenticn  was 
excited  bv  a  crowd'of  people  running  down  to  the 
beach.  Upon  inquiring  the  reason,  it  appeared 
that  the  coast  of  France  was  plainly  to  be  distin- 
gntshed  with  the  naked  eye.  Upon  proceeding  to 
the  shore,  he  found  that  without  the  assistance  of 
a  telescope,  he  could  distinctly  see  the  cliffs  across 
the  channel,  which  at  the  nearest  points,  are  from 
hrtj  to  fif^  miles  distant,  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
covered  from  that  low  sitiuition,  by  the  aid  of  the 
best  glasses.  They  appeared  to  be  only  a  few 
miles  off,  and  seemed  to  extend  fiir  some  leagues 
along  the  coast 

At  first  the  sailors  and  fishermen  could  not  be 
per8l^M.«f  >the  reality  of  the  appearance,  but 
they  so<mDecame  thoroughly  convinced  by  the 
(AiSs  gradually  appearing  more  elevated,  and 
seeming  to  approach  nearer,  that  they  were  able 
to  psAnt  out  the  different  places  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  visit,  such  as  the  Bay,  the  Old  Head, 
and  the  Windmill  at  Boulognej  St  Yallery,  and 
sereral  other  spots*  Thdr  remark  was,  <^at  these 
places  were  as  near  as  if  1^  wcm  saflli^  at  a 
small  distanoB  into  harbor. 

Tbe  apparition  <tf  the  of^odte  cMSa  varied  in 
dlstinctiieas  and  apparent  ooatigatty  for  neariy 


an  hour,  but  it  was  never  oat  of  si^;  and  apon 
leaving  the  beach  lor  a  hill  of  some  oonsidenUe 
height,  Mr.  Latham  could  at  once  see^Dungeneas 
and  Dover  cliff  on  each  ude,  and  before  him  the 
French  coast  from  Calais  ttf  near  Dieppe.  By  tbe 
telescope  the  French  tlshidg-boats  were  clearly 
seen  at  anchor,  and  the  afferent  colors  of  the 
land  on  the  heights,  with  tb^uildings,  were  p^- 
fectly  discernible.  The  spectable  continued  in 
the  highest  splendor  until  past  eight  o'clock, 
though  a  black  cloud  obscured  the  f*ce  of  the  sun 
for  some  time,  when  it  gradually  faded  away- 
This  was  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  that  they  had  ever  caught 
sight  of  the  opposite  shore.  Tbe  day  had  been 
extremely  bo^  and  not  ^  ln*eatb  of  wind  bad 
stirred  sance  the  morning,  when  tiie  small  pen- 
nons at  the  mast-heads  criT  the  fishing- boats  in  the 
harbw  had  been  at  all  points  of  Uif  compass. 

Professor  Yinca  witnessed  a  similar  apparent 
approximation  of  the  coast  of  France  to  that  of 
Ramsgate,  for  at  the  ve^  edge  of  the  water  he 
diaoemed  the  Calais  tAim  a  very  considerable 
height  above  the  horiaon,  whereas  they  are  fre- 
quently not  to  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
Mgb  lands  above  the  town.  A  much  greater 
breadth  of  coast  also  appeared  than  is  usually 
observed  nnder  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  refracUve  power  of  the  atmoml^ere 
is  thus  liable  to  be  strikingly  altered  by  a  change 
<^  temperature  and  hamidity ,  so  that  a  hiU  whim 
at  one  time  appeurs  low,  m^^  uother  be  Bean 
towering  aloft;  anda.ci^.uO^ 
Vi^rom  a  certaiS'Si^ifVM^'^sible. 


Fatn  Morgana  at  Ileggio. 


Of  ill  inBtance  of  spectral  illtision,  the  fata 
ooigiDa,  familiar  to  the  iahabiwota  of  Sicilv,  is 
tbe  most  cuhoofi  and  striking.  It  occurs  off  the 
PltuD  of  Heesins,  in  the  strait  which  separates 
Sdlj  from  CiJabria,  and  has  been  Tariously  de- 
Kribed  by  different  obserrers,  owing  doubtless  to 
Uie£ficRnt  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at  tbe  re- 
ipwtire  times  of  obserration.  The  spectacle  con- 
Bats  in  the  imagesof  men, cattle, bouses,  rocks  and 
tnes,  jMtored  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
ia  QIE  ur  immediately  over  the  water,  as  if  called 
into  eiistence  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  same 
object  havini;  firequently  two  images,  one  in  the 
B&tunl  and  the  oUier  in  an  iuverted  position.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  must  ooncur  to  pro- 
dace  this  novel  panorama. 

Hie  spectator,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
(Ht  OD  an  elerated  place,  commands  a  view  of 
tbe  atiait.  No  wind  must  be  abroad  to  ruffle  the 
BT&oe  of  the  soi;  and  tbe  waters  must  be  pressed 
np  by  currents,  which  is  occasionally  the  case,  to 
teoiuiderable  hei-bt,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  strait, 
n  that  they  may  present  a  slight  convex  surface, 
^fha  these  conditions  are  fuliUled,  and  the  sun 
Arisen  over  tbe  Catabriao  heights  so  as  to  make 
UiQgle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
Tirious  objects  on  the  shore  at  Reggio,  oppo- 
ate  to  Hessina,  are  transferred  to  the  middle  of 
iIh  itrait,  forming  an  immovable  landscape  of 
trees  and  houses,  and  a  movable  one  of 
■n.  horses  and  cattle,  npon  the  surface  of  the 
^td.  If  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time,  is 
^o^j  charged  with  vapor,  the  phenomena  ap[>a- 
ROt  on  fhe  water  will  also  be  visible  in  the  air, 
■copying  a  space  which  extends  from  the  sur- 
btt  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet. 

Tvo  kinds  of  morgana  may  therefore  be  dis- 
tnoiaatcd— the  first,  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or 


the  marine  morgana;  tbe  second  in  the  air,  or  the 
serial. 

The  term  applied  to  this  strange  exhibition  is 
of  uncertain  derivation,  but  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  tbe  vulgar  presumption  of  the  spectacle 
being  produced  by  a  foirr  or  magician.  The 
populace  are  said  to  hail  the  vision  with  great 
exultation,  calling  every  one  abroad  to  partake  of 
the  sight,  with  the  cry  of  "Morgana,  morgaua!" 

^rtal  images  of  terrestrial  obiocts  are  fre- 
quently produced  as  tbe  simple  effects  of  rejec- 
tion. Dr.  Buchan  mentions  the  following  occur- 
rence:— "Walking  on  tbe  cliff  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  Brighton,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  November,  1804,  while  watching  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  I  turned  my.  eyes  directly  to  the  sea, 
just  as  the  solar  disk  emerged  from  tbe  surface 
;  of  the  water,  and  saw  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
which  I  was  standing  represented  precisely  oppo- 
site to  me,  at  some  distance  from  the  ocean. 
Calling  tbe  attention  of  my  companion  to  this 
appearance,  we  soon  also  discovered  our  own 
figures  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  oppovUSi 
apparent  cliff,  as  well  as  the  representation  of  a 
windmill,  near  at  hand.  Tbe  reflected  images 
were  most  distinct  precisely  oppomte  to  where  we 
stood;  and  the  false  clifl'  seemed  to  fade  away, 
and  to  draw  near  to  tbe  real  one,  in  proportion 
as  it  receded  toward  the  west.  This  phenomena 
lasted  about  ten  minutes,  till  tbe  sun  had  risen 
nearly  bis  own  diameter  above  the  sea-  The 
whole  then  seemed  to  be  elevated  into  tbe  air, 
and  successively  disappeared.  Tbe  surface  of  the 
sea  was  covered  with  a  dense  fog  of  Aiaoy  yards 
in  height,  and  which  gradually  receded  before 
the  rays  of  the  sun." 

In  December,  1836,  a  similar  circumstance 
exdted  some  oonsternation  among  the  parisbioa- 
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ers  of  Mique,  in  the  nrighborhood  of  Poitiers,  in  I 
France.   They  were  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  > 
the  jubilee  which  preceded  the  festiTtl  of  Christ- 
mas, and  abmit  tiwee  thooaaikl  persons  from  the 
surrounding  parishes  were  assemUed-   At  fiTei 
o'clock  in  the  arening,  when  one  of  the  clergy  i 
was  addreBdng  the  multitude,  and  reminding' 
them  of  thb  cross  which  appeared  in  the  sky  to 
CcmStanttne  and  his  army,  suddenly  a  similar ; 
cross  appeared  in  the  heavens,  just  before  thej 
porch  <n  the  church,  about  two  hundred  feetj 
above  ihe  horizon,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  feet : 
in  length,  of  a  bright  ffllrer  color  tinged  with  { 


red;  and  perfectly  well  defined.  Sn<^  wu  the 
effect  of  this  vision,  that  the  people  immediately 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees,  and  onited 
ti^ther  in  one  of  tbdr  oantides.  The  bet  was. 
th«t  a  lai^  wooden  cross,  twenty-five  feet  high, 
had  been  erected  beside  the  chturch  as  a  part  of 
the  ceremony,  the  figure  of  whidi  was  fonned  in 
the  air,  and  reflected  back  to  the  eyes  of  the  apee- 
tators,  retaining  exactly  the  same  shape  and  pro- 
portions, but  changed  in  pc^tion  and  dilated  in 
size.  Its  red  tinge  was  also  tbe  color  of  the  object 
of  which  it  was  the  reflected  image.  When  the  rays 
of  the  sun  were  withdrawn  the  figure  vanished. 


Spectre  of  the  Brocken. 


The  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the ; 
Hartz  Mountains  formerly  stood  in  no  little  awe  [ 
of  the  gigantic  Spectre  of  the  Brocken— the 
figure  of  a  man  observed  to  walk  the  clouds  over 
the  ridge  at  sunrise.  This  apparition  has  long 
been  resolved  into  an  exaggerated  reflection,' 
which  makes  the  traveller's  shadow,  pictured 
upon  the  clouds,  appear  a  ccdossal  figure  of  im- 
mense  dimenmtma.  A  Fmich  savan,  attended 
liy  a  fiiend,  went  to  watch  this  spectral  shape, 
but  for  many  mornings  they  traversed  an  oppo- 
site ridge  in  vain.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
disoovena,  havine  also  a  companion,  and  both 
figures  were  found  imitating  all  the  motions  of  j 
thephilosopber  and  his  friend. 

The  ancient  classical  &blc  of  Niobe  on  Mount 
Sipylus  belong  to  the  same  eatery  of  atmos-  \ 
pheric  deceptions;  and  the  tales,  common  in  ' 
mountainous  countries,  of  troops  of  horse  and 
armies  marching  and  countermarching  in  the  air, 
have  been  only  the  reflection  of  horses  pasturing 
upon  an  opposite  height,  or  of  tbe  forms  of 
travellers  pnrsning  their  journey. 

On  the  19th  oT August.  1820,  Mr.  Menaes,  a 
jm^eon  of  Olasgow,  and  Mr.  ftbtgregor  began  to 
uoend  the  moantain  of  Ben  LonMnd,  about  five 
o'dook  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  not  {voceeded  > 
far  befine  they  were  overtaken  by  a  wirer;  but 


as  it  appeared  to  be  only  partial,  they  conUnued 
their  journey,  and  by  Uie  time  they  were  hatf 
way  up,  the  cloud  passed  away,  and  most  de- 
lightful weather  succeeded.  Thin,  transparent 
vapors,'  which  appeared  to  have  risen  from  Loch 
Lomond  beneath,  were  occasionalty  seen  floating 
before  a  gentle  and  refreshing  breeze;  in  other 
respects,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace,  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  atntospboEe  Berene.  They 
reached  the  somroit  about  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
in  time  to  see  the  son  inking  beneath  the  west- 
em  hills.  Its  parting  beams  had  gilded  the 
mountain  tops  with  a  warm  glowing  color;  and 
the  fiurfiuse  of  the  lake,  gently  rippling  with  the 
breeze,  was  tinged  with  a  yeUow  lustre.  While 
admiring  the  adjacent  mountains,  hills,  and  val- 
leys, and  the  expanse  of  wator  beneath,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  wooded  islands,  the  at- 
tention of  one  of  the  party  was  attracted  by  a 
cloud  in  the  east,  partly  of  a  dark  red  color,  ap- 
parently at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half, 
in  which  he  distinctly  observed  two  gigantic 
figures,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  a  mi^estic  pe- 
deetal.  He  immediat«l]r  pointed  out  tbe  pfae- 
nomeoon  to  his  companion;  and  tbey  distinctly 
perodnd  one  of  the  gigantic  figures,  in  imitatjw, 
strike  tbe  oth^<»i  .Um  IdunLMpwd  pcnat 
towards  thanTlW'i&^Si^'g^  obeiunoe 
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to  the  lirr  i^antoms,  which  wu  instantly  re- 
Umied-  Tbey  waved  their  hats  and  omlH-dlas, 
ud  the  flhadowj  figures  did  the  same.  Like 
otber  tnrdlera,  they  had  carried  with  them  a 
bottle  of  Dsqaebaugh,  and  amused  themselves  in 
drinknig  to  the  figures,  which  was  of  course  duly 
retamed.  In  short,  every  movement  which  they 
mide,  they  could  observe  distinctly  repeated  by 
tbe  fieores  in  the  cloud.  Th^  appearance  con- 
tinoed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  gentle 
bieeie  from  the  north  carried  the  cloud  ^owly 
iway;  the  figures  became  less  and  less  distinct, 
md  at  last  vanished. 

North  of  the  village  of  Comrie,  in  Perthshire, 
tbtre  is  a  bold  hill,  called  Dunmore,  with  a  pillar 
of  seveo^  or  eighty  feet  in  height  built  on  its 
sommit,  m  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening,  on  the 
31st  August,  1845,  a  perfect  image  of  tbe 
trdl-knovn  hill  and  obelisk,  as  exactly  as  tbe 
dudow  usually  represents  the  substance,  was 
disdoctly  obsored  projecting  on  the  northern 
iky,  at  least  two  miles  beyond  the  original, 
which,  owing  to  an  intervening  eminence,  was 
not  itself  at  all  in  view  from  the  station  where 
dK  lerial  picture  was  observed.  The  figure  con- 
tiDued  visible  for  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
&nt  seen,  and  was  minutely  examined  by  three 
iodiridaals.  One  of  these  fancied  that  there  was 
t  pngectioQ  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  as  re- 
iraeated  in  the  air,  wh;ch  was  not  in  the  origi- 


nal: but,  upon  examining  the  latter,  the  next 
morning,  the  image  was  found  to  have  been  more 
faithful  than  his  memory;  for  there  stood  the 
prototype  of  tbe  projectioD,  in  the  shape  of 
a  clump  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  the  real  obe- 
lisk. 

In  northern  latitudes,  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
reflection  and  refraction  are  very  familiar  to  the 
natives.  By  tbe  term  <'uphiUanger,"  the  Ice- 
landers denote  the  elevation  of  distut  objects, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  presage  of  fine  weather. 
Not  only  is  there  an  increase  in  the  vertical  di- 
mensions of  the  objects  affected,  so  that  low 
coasts  frequently  assume  a  bold  and  precipitous 
outline:  the  objects  sunk  below  the  horizon  are 
brought  into  view,  with  their  natural  position 
cbauged  and  distorted. 

In  1818,  Captain  Scoresby  relates  that  when, 
in  the  polar  sea,  bis  ship  bad  been  separated  for 
some  time  from  that  of  bis  father,  which  he  had 
been  looking  out  for  with  great  anxiety.  At 
length,  one  eveniog,  to  bis  astonishment,  he  be- 
held the  vessel  suspended  inthe  air  in  an  inverted 
position,  with  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  re- 
presentation. Sailing  in  the  direction  of  this 
visionary  appearance,  he  met  with  the  real  ship 
by  this  indication.  It  was  found  .that  the  ship 
had  be&n  thirty  miles  distant,  and  seventeen  be- 
yond the  horizon,  when  her  spectrum  was  thus 
elevate^  into  the  air  by  this  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion. 


SometiiDea  two  images  of  a  vessel  are  seen,  tbej  ing  along  a  red  hot  poker  at  a  distant  object,  two 
Mc  (not  Hid  the  other  inverted,  with  their  top-  images  m  it  were  seen,  one  erect  and  the  other 
■UtBortlieir  halls  meeting,  according  as  the  iQ-[inverted,  arising  from  the  change  produced  by 
^rtod  iiaage  is  above  or  below  the  otber.  Dr.  the  heat  in  the  density  of  the  air. 
n^utmt  has  shown  that  the  production  of  A  singular  instance  of  lateral  mirage  was  no- 
UHH  images  is  owing  to  the  reiinction  of  the !  ticed,  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  MM.  Jurioe 
temi^  msdia  of  different  densities.   Look- 1  and  Soret,  in  the  year  1818.   A  bark,  near  Bel- 
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lerire,  was  seen  approacliiDg  to  the  city  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  lake;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
image  of  the  sails  was  observed  above  the  water, 
which,  instead  of  following  the  direction  of  the 
baik,  separated  from  it,  and  appeared  approach- 
ing by  the  right  bank— the  imige  moving  from 
east  to  mstt  and  the  bark  from  north  to  south. 
When  the  im^^e  separated  from  the  jetaA,  it  was 
4^  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Ittrk;  bat  H  di- 
mmished  as  it  receded  from  it,  so  as  to  be  ndnoed 
to  one-h^  when  the  iftpearanee  ceased,  nis 
was  a  striking  examide  oi  refraction,  operating 
in  a  lateral  as  wdl  as  a  vertioal  direction. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BROKEN 
FLOWER-POT. 

FBOU  •nrRB  CAXTOMS." 

[Pisistratus,  the  young  hero,  pushed  his  mo- 
ther's ftvorite  flower-pot  out  of  the  window,  in 
-  mischief,  and  told  the  trath  about  it.]  From  that 
time  I  first  date  the  hoar  when  I  felt  that  I  loved 
my  father,  and  knew  that  he  loved  me;  from  that 
time,  too,  he  began  to  converse  with  me.  He 
would  no  longer,  if  he  met  me  in  the  garden, 
pass  by  with  a  smile  and  nod;  he  would  stop, 
put  his  book  in  his  pocket,  and  though  his  talk 
was  often  above  my  comprehension,  still,  some- 
how, I  ielt  happier  and  better,  and  less  of  an  in- 
liuit,  when  I  tcnught  over  it,  and  tried  to  puzzle 
oat  the  meaning;  for  he  had  a  way  of  suggesting, 
not  teaching;  puttmg  things  into  m^  head,  and 
then  leaving  Uiem  to  work  out'  their  own  pro- 
blems. Ken  long  after  this,  Mr.  Senilis  made 
me  a  present  far  exceeding  in  value  those  osoally 
bestowed  on  children;  it  was  a  beautiful,  large 
dominO'box  iu  cut  ivory,  painted  and  gilt.  This 
domino-box  was  my  delight.  I  was  never  weary 
of  playing  at  dominoes  with  Mrs.  Primmins,  and 
I  slept  with  the  box  under  my  pillow. 

"Ah,"  said  m^  tather,  one  day,  when  he  found 
me  ranging  the  ivory  parallelograms  in  the  par- 
lor, "ah,  you  like  that  better  than  all  jonr  fuay- 
tfainn,  eh?" 

"Oh,  yes,  p»p«-" 
.  "Toa  would  be  very  sorry  if  your  mamma 
was  to  aaow  that  box  oat  of  the  window  and 
break  it.  fbrfonr 

I  looked  beseechingly  tt'my  ftther,  and  made 
no  answer. 

"Bat,  perhaps,  you  wonid  be  very  glad,"  he 
resumed,  "if,  suddenly,  one  of  those  good  fairies 
-•Toa  read  of  coald  change  the  domhw*hox  into  a 
beantifal  geraoiiun,  in  a  beantifiil  blne-and- 
wbito  flow^pot,  and  Aat  you  onld  have  all'  the 
pleasure'  of  patting  it  on  yonrm&nma's  window- 

Sdu?" 

"Indeed,  I  would.'"  said  I,  half  crying. 
"My  dear  hay,  I  believe  you;  but  good  iridies 
don't  mend  bad  actioiQ;  good  actions  mend  bad 

actions." 

So  saying,  he  shnt  the  door,  and  went  out.  I 
cannot  tell  yon  how  puzzled  I  was  to  make  out 
what  my  &lher  meant  by  his  apborism;  but  I 
know  tut  I  played  at  dominoes  no  more  that 
day.  The  next  morning,  my  father  fbund  -me 
seiUed  by  mysdf  nnder  a  tree  in  tiie  garden;  be 


paused,  and  looked  at  me  witfa  his  grave,  iMight 
eyes,  very  steadily. 

"My  boy,"  said  be,  «*I  am  going  to  walk  to 

 ,  (a  town  abont  two  miles  off.)  will  you 

oomeT  and,  by-the-bye,  feteh  yonr  domino-mx; 
I  should  like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there." 

I  ran  in  for  tbe  box,  and,  not  a  little  proud  of 
walking  witii  my  fktho-  upon  the  high-road,  we 
set  oat. 

"Fftpa,"  said  I»  by  the  way,  "there  are  no 
&iiies,  now." 

"What  then,  mj  child?" 

"Why,  how  tnen  can  my  domino-box  be 
changed  into  a  geranium  and  a  Une-and-white 
flower-pot?" 

"My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  "everybody,  who  is  In  earnest 
to  be  good,  carries  two  fairies  abont  with  him; 
one  here,"  and  be  touched  my  heart,  "and  one 
here,'*  and  he  touched  my  forehead. 

"I  dont  understand,  paps." 
"I  can  wait  till  you  do,  Pisistratus.   What  a 
name!" 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nurset^  gardener's, 
and,  after  looking  over  the  floweis,  paused  bdbre 
a  Iirge  double  geranium. 

"Ah,  this  is  finer  than  that  which  your 
mamma  was  so  fond  of.   What  is  the  cost,  sir?" 

"Only  73.  6</.,"  said  the  gardener. 

My  £sther  buttoned  ap  his  pocket.  "I  can't 
affora  it  to-day,"  said  he,  gentiy,  and  we  walked 
oat.  On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped  again, 
at  a  duna  warehouse. . 

"Hare  you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I  boo^t 
some  months  ago?  Ah,  here  is  one  marked  3*. 
6if.  Yes,  that  is  the  price.  Well,  when  yoor 
mamma's  Inrtb-day  comes  again,  we  must  hay 
her  another.  That  is  some  months  to  wait.  And 
we  can  wait.  Master  Sia^.  For  truth,  that 
blooms  all  the  year  round,  is  better  than  a  poor 

Cnium;  and  a  word  that  is  never  broken  is 
sr  than  a  piece  of  delf. "  ^ 
My  head,  which  had  drooped  before,  itMW 
again,  but  the  rash  oijaj  at  my  heart  almost 
stifled  me. 

"I  have  called  to  pay  your  litUe  lall,"  said  my 
father,  entering  tbe  shop  of  one  of  those  buoy 
stationers,  common  in  country  towns,  and  wm 
sell  all  kinds  of  pretty  tofB  and  nicknaaka; 
"and,  fay  the  way,"  be  added,  as  the  smiUnK 
shopman  VxkeA  over  his  books  for  the  entry,  "I 
think  my  littie  boy,  here,  can  show  you  a  much 
handsomer  specimen  of  French  workmanship 
than  that  work-box  whidi  yon  enticed  Mn. 
Caxton  info  raflling  for,  last  winter.  Shoir  your 
domino-box,  my  dear." 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the  shopman  was 
liberal  in  his  commendations. 

"It  is  always  well,  my  bo^,  to  know'what  a 
thing  is  worth,  iu  case  one  wishes  to  part  with 
it.    If  my  young  gentieman  gets  tired  of 
plaything,  what  will  you  give  him  for  it?" 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  *4  fear  we 
could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  ngfatcen 
shillings  for  it,  unless  the  young  gentleman  took 
some  <u  these  pretty  things  in  exchange." 

"Bghteen  sbmjl^rh^^^^  "Too 
would  give  that  Weu,  my  Doy,<«nenen>'  yoa 
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do  grow  tired  of  jonr  box,  yon  hare  my  leave  to 
■dliL" 

Jly  &tber  Mid  his  hill,  and  wmt  ont  I 
Uoemd  bdiind,  a  few  momentei  and  jcuned  him 
ai  tAa  end  of  the  street 

'■Papa!  papa!"  I  cried,  clapping  my  bauds, 
"we  can  buy  the  gerauiam — we  can  buy  the 
flower- pot."  and  I  pdled  a  handful  of  ailm  fimn 
117  pockets. 

*'lNd  I  not  say  right?"  said  my  &ther»  passing 
his  handkerdutforer  his  eyes;  "yon  hare  fiMina 
tbe  two  laizies!" 

Oh,  how  proud,  bow  orarjoyed  I  was,  when, 
afto-  placing  vase  and  flower  on  the  window-sill, 
I  plucked  my  mother  by  the  gown,  and  made 
her  follow  me  to  the  spot! 

'•It  is  his  doing  and  his  money!"  said  my 
father:  "good  actions  bare  mended  the  bad." 

"What!"  cried  my  moth^,  when  she  had 
learned  all,  "and  your  poor  dominO'boZ  that  you 
WCT«  so  fond  of!  We  will  go  back,  to  morrow, 
and  bay  it  back,  if  it  costs  us  double.'* 

"Shall  we  buy  it  back,  Fisistratusr*  asked 
my  father. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!  it  would  sixnl  all!"  I  cried, 
faorying  my  face  on  my  father^  breast 

•'Uj  win,*"  said  my  fothw,  solannly,  "this  is 
lay  first  lefison  to  our  child,  the  sanctity  and  the 
h^ypinefls  of  8elf-sacri0ce;  undo  not  what  it 
ahoud  teach  to  his  dyipg  d»." 

And  this  is  the  histo^  w  the  hnkea  flower^ 

|0t 


IS  WORK  DEGRADING? 

BT  MBsTlLUniEISL 

Hajl  dahn  yoorattention  again,  yaung  tnends, 
to  a  snlgect  whicb  is  often  veiy  emmeously  con- 
Miired  1^  persons  of  ytnir  age?  I  hare  referred 
to  it  in  my  Utters  and  little  sketdies;  it  is  based 
Oft  tibe  golden  rule  of  "Do  as  you  would  be  done 
liy,"  and  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  girl  in 
the  embrttdered  muslin  as  much  as  for  her  in  tiie 
cdioo  dress  and  check  apron. 

Is  service  degrading?  By  service  is  meant  any 
kind  of  aid  or  assistuce  which  can  be  rendered 
M  ibose  around  us.  Is  it  vulgar  to  be  usefully 
caployed?  Is  it  menial  to  take  care  of  your  own 
mm,  to  aid  in  keeping  tbe  house  neat,  even  to 
|p  into  the  kitchen  to  cook,  if  necessary,  or  to 
iron,  or  to  dear-starch  your  own  muslins  when 
TN  ret  dd  oMRKh  tor  sadi  thin^?  1  think  not 
i  qaibftpriJg  which  disdains  soui  tlungs  vulgar, 
SH^M  mddenee  which  fbars  the  ^S»rt  bon- 
tea^tiUe. 

I  do  not  think  it  of  nuHb  adraatage  to  tbe  in* 
Idkeet  to  engage  in  sooli  oocupationB,  bnt  it  is  a 
baMiftl  recreation  a^er  study;  it  has  its  own 
bwrikial  effect  in  oent^iMring  self-indulgence,  and 
ia  lOMQnBg  the  fbiHdtiea  of  obserratioa  and  jndg* 
mmL  It  raakea  p«^  ooosiderate,  tbon^atfiil, 
cardal:  wUdi  ue  womanly  attribntes;  it  en- 
cmigcs  iwatnrm  and  order,  which  are  lady-like. 
It  fometea  good-will  and  kindly  feelings,  and 
asswaig  and  strengthens  lontw  impulses.  It  is 
a  ■oral  and  phyaioBi  inflwnce  for  good. 

I  bave  a  frmd  whoihas  not  the  means  of  hiring 
a  svrai^  she  dm  tvecythiag  for  hoc  housdxila 


Uiat  can  contribute  to  their  health  or  oomfiNi  or 
happmcss.  Her  house  is  neat  ber  taUe  wdl 
supplied,  her  chiltken  properly  cared  far,  and 
when  evening  comes  and  she  sits  b^  her  little 
work-table  r«Muring  the  wardrobes  M  the  &mily, 
while  ber  husband  reads  aloud  to  her  some  weU- 
written  book,  J  will  dare  say  ber  appreeiatitHi  of  it 
is  equal  to  that  of  tbe  most  refined  and  el^ant  lady 
you  can  name.  Indeed,  the  healthy  tone  of  b^ 
mind,  its  strong,  clear  sense,  ita  quickness  and 
freshness,  lend  a  zest  to  the  pleaann  which  I  fear 
the  languid  lady  can  never  know. 

When  such  service  is  not  needed,  it  is  no  sin 
not  to  giTe  it  Bat  the  less  yon  do  for  othon  or 
yoorself,  the  less  yon  an  incuned  to  do.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  ask  a  servant  far  a  glass  of  watari 
or  to  get  you  a  book;  it  is  so  mnch  easier,  aye, 
and  more  lady-like  yon  tlunk,  I  know,  to  ring  a 
bell  &r  a  servant  to  bring  yonr  guest  refro^ 
ments,  or  to  assist  her  in  renxmng  her  things. 
"It  is  a  servant's  place  to  do  such  things;  it  is 
ungraceful  and  fussy  and  vulgar  to  do  thran  your* 
self,"  you  sair.  /wink  tbe  most  graceful  thing 
in  the  worid  is  tbe  yielding  of  such  serrice  to  one 
you  love  or  respect  /  thmk  the  lady  who  de- 
grades herself  by  such  service  has-  a  very  thin 
covering  of  lady- hood  over  an  innately  vulgar  na- 
ture. Ste  is  afraid  to  stoop  le^  U&  vulgarity  be 
exposed.  If  she  is  too  moch  of  a  lady  to  take 
care  of  her  own  nmn,  if  neoessuy,  ue  is  snf- 
fldenUy  vnl^  to  be  wiUii%  to  be  soxiovnded  by 
atornumesg. 

'*The  windows  v^^A  be  so  dirtr  that  I  could 
not  see  through  them,  and  I  wotud  never  wadi 
them,"  said  a  young  girl  one  day. 

**My  dear"— I  thought  she  would  not  brook 
my  saying  it  to  her— "yonr  dir^  windows  are 
vulgar,  not  your  Mend  who  de^res  to  maka  them 
Ivigbt  and  clean." 

>Vhich  is  the  lady,  she  who  sits  by  an  untidy 
hearth  all  day,  or  she  who  brushes  or  wipes  it 
clean  before  ^e  will  sit  by  it?— she  who  carefullv 
dusts  her  room,  or  she  wlio  puis  on  a  dress  whida 
has  left  "car«/cMneu"  written  upon  the  half-wiped 
chair  or  bedstead  where  it  bung? 

"Politoness  Is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.» 

Which  is  the  la^,  die  who  calls  up  the  weaiy 
maid-of-all-work  from  Uie.  kitchen  to  wait  npcm 
bar,  or  she  who  goes  into  the  kitchen  and  ansti 
the  tired  ffxl  a,%  tbe  ironing  taUe? 

I  want  to  tdl  yon  ot  two  circnmBtanees  which 
come  to  my  aumory  to  akust  70a  in  your  do- 
duon. 

I  knew  two  yoong  ladies,  ooosms,  in  the  South. 
Their  tnfi\j  was  highlv  respectable,  well  ocm- 
nected,  bat  impovoria^.  Ann  was  visiting  at 
her  unde's.  The^  could  keep  Imt  two  semnto, 
who  had  all  their  time  occupied  by  necessary 
household  labor.  The  weather  was  such  as  b^ 
longs  to  July.  Fannie  went  down  to  the  ircoiing 
room  one  day  in  every  week,  and  spent  most  of 
this  day  over  Ann's  mfiSes,  white  muslin  dress 
and  iwaumerable  skirts.  They  were  equally  well 
educated,  and  in  the  evenmg  they  were  equally 
well-dressed  and  well-looking;  but  Fannie,  who^ 
active,  energetic  nature  was  quickened  ^y  .  her 
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be«ithfnl  exercise — whose  heart  was  glowing  with 
true  womanly  life  and  lore—was  the  charm  of 
the  group  in  the  drawiog-roDm.  Fresh,  rivid, 
sparkling,  her  clear,  just  ideas  of  life  were  charm- 
ing, her  siquaacy  most  captivaUiu;.  Was  she 
less  a  ladj  than  the  gentle,  langidalj  graeeftil 
Annie? 

Once  I  had  the  happiness  of  spending  an  even- 
ing in  a  singalarly-tnterestin^  family.  The  mo- 
ther was  a  lady  of  noble  foreign  Urai-  She  had 
been  hrongbt  up  at  a  court,  educated  witii  the 
kill's  nieces,  married  a  man  of  equality  noble 
ftmily,  her  oldest  child  was  bom  heir  to  a 

{>rincdy  «state,  and  was  cradled  in  princely 
ttiury.  But  adversity  came.  The  husband  fell 
into  disgrace,  the  estate  was  confiscated;  he  fled 
to  save  his  life,  and  the  lady  and  her  litUe  one 
fled  with  him. 

When  I  knew  them  the  husband  was  again  in 

Europe,  and  Madame  sust^ned  hersdf  and 

her  now  three  children  in  a  happy  competency 
by  teadiing.  I  met  at  her  house— for  she  was 
recognized  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  cit^  as  a 
lady— some  of  the  most  de^nt  uid  cultivated : 
perscms  I  have  ever  known.  We  had  most  ex- 
oellent  music  Ttf  the  harp,  |dano  aad  violin;  all 
die  family  excelled  as  musicians. 

Madame  — ^  had  collected  a  cbrice  Itbrary  of 
fire  hundred  volumes  in  the  various  modern  lan- 
guages, in  all  of  which  she  was  skilled. 

She  conversed  charmingly,  and  her  daughters 
were  becoming  her  rivals  in  aooomplisbments 
and  graces- 
There  were  two  servants  employed  about  the 
household,  but  none  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  that  eveiUng,  except  once.  When  refresh- 
ments were  to  be  served,  they  deposited  two 
trays  on  a  side  table,  and  from  them  Heinrich, 
Kina  and  Angeliqne  supplied  the  company.  They 
brou^t  on  muuler  tnys  the  ddnty  onps  m 
dnoolate,  the  ddicate  e^es  and  bonbons.  A 
Sonthem  lady,  to  whom  this  appearM  strange, 

remarked  it  to  another.   Madune   heard 

this  almost  involuntary  rraoark. 

"It  is  a  custom  which  I  find  to  be  peculiar  to  | 
my  own  country,  bat  it  pleases  me  to  retain  it ; 
here.    When  we  wished  to  show  honor  to  a  guest  j 
in  our  own  chateau,  my  father,  my  husband,  or : 
myself,  fbr  I  was  an  only  child*  served  him  with  ■ 
the  wine-cup,  and  suffered  no  menial  to  do  any- 1 
thing  for  him.   My  children  allow  the  servants  | 
to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  myself,  and  they  re- ; 
ciprocate  all  kindly  offices  amongst  each  other.*' 
I  knew  tiiis  fiuiiily  for  several  ^ears.  The 
eldest  gill — she  who  ud  opoied  her  eyes  to  this 
world  under  a  rilken  canopy,  and  whose  a^parel- 
ings  had  been  the  liehest  laoes  and  embnuoeries 
—she  whom  servants  without  number  had  vied 
with  each  olher  in  serving — was  now  the  little ; 
housekeeper.   Every  morning  she  went  to  mar- 1 
kett  she  transacted  for  her  mother  all  her  out- 1 
door  business,  kept  her  books  of  accounts,  at- : 
tended  to  the  comfort  of  the  boarding  pupils,  and 
to  the  &mily  wardrobe. 

In  the  course  of  a  fow  years,  Madame   *s 

health  fiailed.  Her  girls  Kept  up  the  school  as 
well  as  th^  could,  but  the  strictest  eAonomjy  be- 
came necessary.  One  servant  was  dismissed, 
and  Angdique  rad  Nina  took  her  place  ahoat  the 


house.  Angelique,  the  elder,  became  the  milliner 
and  dressmaker  for  the  others.  Tbey  wese 
young,  but  they  taught,  worked,  labored  for 
their  mother,  eadi  other,  and  their  yonng  lm>tha*. 

They  have  beotone  noble  women  in  such  a 
sense  as  mere  accidents  of  birth  or  circumstance 
could  never  ennoble  them.  They  are  ladies  in 
every  sense  of  tins  word.  What  says  the  little 
miss  whose  white  hands  never  touched  a  broom 
or  a  duster,  whose  delicate  shoes  were  never 
scriled  on  a  wet  pavement,  who  is  vainly  igmmuit 
of  all  kitdwn  detuls,  who  conid  not  make  up  a 
fire,  or  brush  up  a  beiirth,  or  remove  flnger-muks 
from  a  door,  or  burnish  the  toasi,  or  dear-stamh 
het  muslinsf  Which  is  the  lady,  she  or  An- 
gdique?— TAe  Schoolfellow. 


OFF  WITH  THE  LIVERIES. 

Under  this  title,  the  New  Tork  Tribune,  in  r»- 
ferring  to  recent  instructions  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Foreign  diplomatic  agents,  says: 

It  is  a  paper  whose  tenor  and  lai^uage  alike 
do  honor  to  the  Secretary  whose  signature  gives 
it  autbmtr.  In  this  menxmble  cMcument  each 
Envoy  and  Oham  d'AfiUres  is  directed,  as  &r  as 
maybepracticalue,  without  impdrii^fiis  usefal- 
nesa  to  his  country,  to  appear  at  the  oourt  whne 
he  rendes  in  the  simple  dras  of  an  American  Mti- 
zen.  In  regard  to  the  custom  of  wearing  a  diplo- 
matic or  court  costume  his  sense  of  republican 
conastency  and  the  illustrious  example  m  Frank- 
lin are  given  him  as  standtjxls;  and  where  the 
chanuter  of  the  Government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited would  render  such  manly  simplicity  de- 
trimental to  American  interests,  his  conformity 
in  respect  of  tinsel,  spangles  and  other  barbaric 
guads,  is  directed  to  be  the  smallest  possible. 
The  Secretary  believes  that  unicaUe,  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  foreign  rclati<m8,  may  be  eidtivated 
without  putting  Ministers  in  livery;  former  pre- 
scriptions with  regard  to  a  diplomatic  uniform 
are  abolished,  and  the  representative  d  the 
United  States  abroad  is  left  to  r^;alate  Uw  mat- 
ter by  his  own  views  of  propriety,  though,  of 
course,  with  proper  regard  to  toe  express  wl^ea 
of  his  Government.  Hereafter  all  coorts  where 
an  American  Minister  appears  in  any  more  or- 
nate and  fanciful  style  of  dre^  than  he  would 
wear  in  paying  his  respects  to  the  Chief  Ma^- 
trato  of  his  country,  will  understand  that  it  is  a 
merely  personal  compliment,  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  degree  of  barbarism  ana  childishness  in 
which  such  courts  are  still  sunk ;  that  he  rigs  Uv- 
self  out  with  liveiy  in  their  presence,  a^Ve 
might  omcdve  it  advisable  to  do  in  order  to 
{dease  a  Chief  the  Foota-JcUaJisor  Flat  Heads; 
and  that  the  RepuUio  he  comes  firom  tolerates  the 
mummery  fW)m  simple  motives  of  p<diey  in  the 
one  case  as  it  would  in  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  share  the  r^pret  bo  well 
expressed  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  unostrata- 
tious  ^d  noble  manners  of  Franklin  have  ever 
been  abandoned  by  our  diplomat^.  Where  he 
appeared,  the  Republic  appeared  with  him,  and 
he  was  reoc^nized  as  the  representative  of  an  idea 
ias  well  as  of  a  country.  His  simple  and  un- 
adorned presenoe,  his  honest  oonrt^^d  genial 
dignity,  the  energy  of  a  great  pn^ose  and  the 
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•in«faM«or«good]Mrt.aUiiude  Urn  the  fit  A  HIDEOUS  MONSTER. 

tmbundor  of  a  nfttkm  whose  existence  bh-  =^0^,.  j»  .  ™«-=t-.- 

 ^  .        „  ._  ti;=   -1 !    There  exists  in  society  a  hideoiis  monster, 

DoonMd  a  new  en  m  hwtoiy.  His  perwnaljj^  ^^  »U,  though  no  one  disturbs  it.  Its 
antlities,  his  trenms,  his  wisdom,  wo  c&nnot  re-  i.ii««6u  ui/  ™o  uiabut  uo  1  v 

Mthfol  to  thdr  coantn-:  that  like  him  they  *  "fi  SFZ  J1  * 


country;  that  like  him  they 
ghonld  represent  the  R^nblic,  and  be  known 
wbererer  they  are  seen  as  the  serrants  of  a  De- 
mociatic  peo[4e;  that  like  him  there  should  be  in 
tbem  SBd  aboat  them  a  sturdy  republican  spirit, 
k  ipirit  <tf  ^mpathy  with  the  masses  and  of  de- 
ntira  to  fiberty.  fnien.  without  in  the  least  ar- 
ing  offence  to  raonarchial  ndera  or  uidtocraoies, 
mtf  will  stand  amid  them  as  the  bearers  of  the 
taper  principle  of  popular  self-goremment  wad 
politicil  eqoaiity.  Amerioa.  the  free,  the  ^onng, 
the  powerfal,  is  not  the  same  in  ideas  or  in  me- 
tbods  of  government  as  any  country  of  the  old 
wuld,  MTe  perhaps  Switzerland.  'Hie  difference 
is  radical,  and  let  the  external  badges  of  her  offi- 
dil  rqnesaitatiTes  accord  with  it.  At  home 
ibey  vear  no  liverieQ;  the  President  wears  none; 
the  Prime  Minister  wears  none:  the  members  of 
CoDgress  wear  nme;  like  republicans  as  they  are, 
they  woald  scorn  to  claim  by  gold  lace  and  ha- 
^odadmy  an^  sign  of  .personal  functional  supe- 
riority. For  avii  flmetkmuiefl  to  put  on  a  uni- 
fini  would  be  to  eonfte  themselres  aAamed  of 
theBepoUie  to  wfaioh  they  owe  all  tfadr  htmors, 
Rcrcant  to  her  uins.  false  toiler  institutions,  not 
mm  bat  snobs.  Why  them  should  they  do  it 
ibroadl  Why  should  they  defy  00m  mon  sense 
ud  insult  Republicanism  by  flaunting  in  a  rarb 
vbose  only  significance  is  a  denial  and  a  scon  at 
lU  that  is  characteristic  and  genuine  in  their 
coontiyl  Why  should  they  afflict  tiie  heart  of 
ererr  knrcr  of  equality  and  democracy  in  Europe 
bj  uie  spectacle  of  the  Ministers  who  represent 
tbe  great 'democratic  power  of  the  world,  attired 
b  lU  the  badges  of  a  political  system  based  on 
esse  and  the  graduated  degradation  of  the 
lomat  There  is  00  reason  for  such  an  abemrd 
■od  incongmous  thing— and  the  public  gratitude 
is  doe  to  the  EzeeutiTe  fiv  having  taken  this  step 
lonrda  its  extinction.  The  ^wt  cannot  be 
otlKrwise  than  benefidal  both  at  Iwme  and 
abroad  And  (or  our  own  part,  as  the  early  ad- 
^te  of  the  measure,  when  nobody  seemed 
^  to  its  nature  and  scope,  we  frankly  congra- 
toltte  republicans  of  all  countries  at  its  adoption. 
Important  instructions  hare  also  beei^ssued  to  the : 
CoBsak  of  the  United  Sutes.  Their  official  lir- ; 
^Bkewise  abolished,  and  they,  as  well  as| 
I  and  Charge  d'Afiaires,  are  preremptorily 
d  to  employ  qnly  American  citizens  as 
dni  in  their  respective  offices-  The  duty  of 
Mdii^  home  all  the  information  they  may  be 
*^  to  oollect  upon  snbjects  of  agricultural  or  in< 
<i">hial  intcTMt  is  also  n^joiDed  nptm  them,  and 
^  <n  in^Mioed  that  Oongresa  will  be  adrad  to 
pilififlh  ycariy  a  Tolnme  containing  whatever 
^  sad  BQggestiona,  that  are  likely  to  be  of 
poolie  ntili^,  may  be  contained  in  their  cmres*' 
P«teoe  with  the  Qevcmmtot. 


If  a  woottu  wfHild  have  the  world  rcspeot  her 
<>vfc«n<U  aba  must  set  the  example. 


very 

word.  It  is  composed  of  but  one  phrase,  and  is 

called — Thty  say. 

"Do  you  knowMch  a  (me?"ls  often  asked* 
and  the  person  pointed  out. 

*'No;  but  they  he  has  bad  strange  adven- 
tures, and  his  family  is  very  unhappy. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"No;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  th^say — '  * 

"This  young  woman,  so  beautiful,  so  niluant, 
80  much  admired — do  yon  know  her?'* 

"No.  They  say  it  Is  not  difficult  to  please  her, 
and  that  more  than  one  has  done  so?'* 

"But  she  appears  so  decent,  so  reserved."  . 

"Certainly;  hnt  they  say— " 

"Donottnistthatgentleman.  Beonyonrguard" 
'  "Bah!  his  fortune  is  immense;  see  .what  an 
establishment  he  has." 

"Tes!    But  they  say  he  is  miieb  involved.*' 

"Do  you  know  the  fact?" 

"Not  I.    They  Sly  though—" 

This  "they  say"  is  heard  in  every  relation  of 
life.  It  is  deadly,  mortal,  and  not  to  be  grasped. 
It  goes  hither  and  thither,  strikes  and  kills 
manly  honor,  female  virtue,  without  either  aex 
being  ever  conscious  of  the  injury  done. 

*  THE  PAST  EXHUMED. 

The  latest  intelligenoe  respecting  the  Archss- 
I<^cal  ReeearchcB,  Mons.  Place,  the  French  Con- 
sul at  MosGOul,  has  long  been  pursuing  on  the 
site  of  the  As^rian  palace  of  Khorsabad,  is  of 
some  interest  in  connection  with  the  previouB 
report  of  Mr.  Layard,  the  English  explorer. 

Following  his  trenches,  he  has  succeeded  in 
flnding  a  wall  of  painted  and  enamelled  brioks  in 
fine  preaervatim,  repreamtiw  men,  animals  and 
tree^the  first  specimen  of  Assyrian  painting 
giving  a  complete  and  und^^oed  subject  wbica 
has,  up  to  this  timet  been  discovered.  He  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  show  tbe  manner  in  which 
those  immense  heists  of  enamelled  bcjcks  were 
used,  which  so  abound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

These  discoveries  abundantly  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  descriptions  of  Clesius  and  Dio- 
doruS  regard um;  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  the  mils  of  which  they  describe  as 
covered  with  paintings  in  enamel,  representing 
the  various  incidents  of  the  chase.  These  first 
results  are,  however,  eclipsed  by  another  which 
nnl  ns  an  entirdy  new  phase  of  Assyrian  art. 
Not  fiar  flmn  the  wall  above  described.  M.  Place 
was'  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  first  status  yet 
exhumed  from  Aeae  rains.  Tins  figure,  in  ad- 
mirable preservation,  ia  repreaonted  hxAil  .»g  a 
flask  or  bottle,  and  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  heigfit,  chiselled  from  the  same  marble  as  the 
bas-rdae&  already  described  by  Layard.  There 
are  certain  indications  which  render  it  probable 
that  a  pendant  to  this  statue  may  yet  oe  t&aaA 
at  the  c^^tosite  extremity  of  the  passage. 


ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


Tms  natiooal  estab- 
liEhmt-nt  is  Bit^uated  on 
ibb  banks  or  the^iver 
Delaware;  in  the  District  of  Soathwark.  The 
grounds  embrace  about  twelve  acres,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  General  Gtoremment,  in  1801, 
for  the  sum  of  $37,S00.  The  present  assessment 
is  $250,000.  Bj  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  in 
1818,  no  street  is  to  be  run  through  the  property, 
while  occupied  for  its  present  purpose.  The  area 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall;  the  fourth  side  fronts  on  the  river.  The 
varioas  buildings  are  the  officers'  residence,  quar- 
ters for  the  marines,  tc,  the  moulding-lofts  (the 
most  spacious  in  the  country  for  modeling  ships 
of  war),  work-shops  and  store-houses,  and  two 
ship  houses,  one  Oi  them  being  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  270  feet  long,  103  feet  high, 
and  84  feet  wide.  The  other  house  is  210  feet  in 
length.  80  in  height,  and  74  in  width. 

To  the  south  of  these  houses  are  the  United 
States  Dry  Docks.  They  consist  of  a  Sectional 
Floating  Dry  Dock,  of  nipe  septiqu,  capable  of 
raising  the  largest  steam  vessels  and  ships  of  the 
line.  Kine  years'  eiperieoce,  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  has  prOTed  that  this  dock  for  the  re- 
pairing of  vessels  possesses  the  greatest  faciy 
for  docking,  and  that  it  has  many  advan 
over  the  Quinary  stone  dock.  When  the  vessel 
is  raised  from  the  water,  she  rests  upon  keel  and 
bilge  blocks,  her  entire  length  being  supported  by 
them  or  by  shoring,  if  desirable,  upon  a  floor  as 
long  as  my  be  required,  ai4  105  feet  wide^  Her 
kee)  being  abo^e  the  surnce  of  the  water,  her 
whole  bottom  and  bilge  are  exposed  to  light  and 
dry  air,  enabling  mechanics  to  woik  at  a  much 
less  cost,  and  with  less  danger  to  health,  than 
when  confined  to  the  narrow  and  wet  bottom  of 


a  stone  dock,  rendered  dsrk  by  the  projectjon  of 
the  bilge  and  guards  of  a  vcs^tl. 
I  In  connection  with  this  Floating  Dry  Dock,  a 
I  basin  and  two  sets  of  level  waya.  have  been  con- 
structed, maltiplying  the  capacity  of  the  works 
to  that  of  three  of  the  largest  stone  docks  in  the 
world,  each  set  of  ways  being  fitted  to  receive 
the  lai^st  steam  vessel  or  ship  of  the  lioe.  The 
bottom  of  the  basin  is  horizontal,  and  350  feet 
long  by  226  feet  wide,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
granite,  except  upon  the  river  front,  three  feet 
higher  than  ordinary  high  tides.  The  floor  and 
the  walls  of  the  basm  rest  upon  a  pile  foundation, 
capped  with  heavy  timbers,  covered  with  6  inch 
plank,  over  which  a  granite  floor,  10  inches 
thick,  has  beenlud-  The  masonry  of  the  works 
is  all  laid  in  hydraulic  cement-  The  ways  also 
rest  upon  piles,  capped  with  timber,  covered  with 
lai^e  blocks  of  granite. 

When  a  vessel  requires  extensive  repairs,  the 
floating  dock^with  the  vessel  on  it,  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  solid  floor  of  the  basin,  by  letting 
water  into  it;  a  sUding  frame,  or  cradle,  is  plj 
under  her  keel  and  bilges,  and  a  powerful 
diaulic  cylinder,  connected  with  tfae  centre 
is  attached  to  the  cradle.  She  is  then  slid  from 
the  floating  dock,  by  the  hydraulic  power,  upon 
one  of  the  sets  of  ways. 

The  contract  price  for  the  Sectional  Floating 
Dry  Dock  was  ^402,683;  and  for  the  basin,  two 
rulways,  hydraulic  cylinder,  &c.,  ^11,059, 
makmg  for  the  three  capacities  or  docks  the  total 
sftm  of  $813,742. 

These  works  were  commenced  in  the  month  ol 
January,  1849,  and  completed  in  the  month  ol 
June,  18S1.  Oolond  Burnett,  United  States  Kn- 
giaeer,  Bupcrintoaded  their  oonstmction. 
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TO  A  WHIPPOORWILL— A  JOTONBT  OP  LIFE. 

 — — .  _  


TO  A  WHDPPOORWILL. 

BT  B.  HATHA  VAT. 

Bird  of  the  gritf-tooed  harp,  whoie  folemn  strain, 

Full  olt  bath  toothed  me  with  s  plaintive  hymn, 
Thoo,  too,  hast  fonad  thy  nunmer  iiome  again, 

In  the  calm  qniet  of  the  greenwood  dim* 
From  oQt  the  twilight's  still  repose  I  hear 

The  iwelling  marmnra  of  tfay  mournfal  lon^ 
Would  I  could  greet  thee  with  a  note  as  dear, 

Thon  last  lone  coiner  of  the  minstrel  throng. 

How  oft  I  iistenad  in  my  boyhood^s  day. 

The  thrilling  anthenn  of  thy  aober  lyre; 
Ken  aweet  its  music  to  my  heart  alway. 

Than  raptured  members  of  the  gayer  choir. 
Th»re  lives  a  memory  in  its  every  tone, 

Of  joy,  thoa^  vanished  I  may  ne'er  forget; 
Or  grief,  that  darkened  o'er  the  moments  flown. 

Now  softly  tempered  to  a  sweet  regret. 

I  hear  the  piping  of  thy  ceaseless  plaint 

Ring  oat  at  even  from  the  dusky  wildt 
itj  *oa)  oataoars  time,  tears,  and  sorrow-taint, 

I  roam  a  happy,  aimple-hearted  child> 
Mj  feet  are  wandering  on  the  hills  away. 

Or  earelsM  lingering  by  the  meadow  streama, 
Toplnck  aweet  sarlands  for  the  bluahing  May, 

Tknngb  boon  all  golden  with  Love'a  wUdering 
dreams. 

1  hear  again  the  voices  of  my  yonth. 

Those  m^tic  voices  that  have  long  been  bashed; 
Awhile  relieving  in  its  faith  and  trath, 

Apia  mm  happy  in  that  hope  and  tmst. 
While  joys  long  shrouded  with  a  gloom  and  pall. 

Whose  ashes  darkly  in  the  heart-nrna  sleep, 
Bbe  in  my  bosom  at  ihy  magic  call, 

Uke  the  winged  Phanix  from  the  smonld'Ting 
heap. 

How  well  ye  mind  me  of  the  fhr  away, 

Like  dear  memento  of  the  years  affone{ 
When  oft  I  wakened  at  the  peep  of  day, 

By  tby  shrill  matin  heralding  the  dawn. 
Ohl  ttili  as  glad  as  in  the  olden  spring, 

My  heart  would  tremble  to  some  olden  thrill, 
If  thon  wouldst  sing  me  as  thou  used  to  sing, 

Thy  moutnfat  vesper  'neath  my  window-sitl. 

Why  dost  thoD  linger  in  the  far-off  land, 

when  the  gay  songsters  of  the  wooil  are  here? 
What  dreamy  bowers,  by  spring's  warm  xephyrs 
fanned. 

Da  make  a  glad,  long  summer  of  thy  yeart 
tte  seek  green  haunt,  where  shadows  of  the 
palm 

^Jfcat  ever  out  the  noontide's  fiercer  reign, 
■Iqney  groves,  all  prodigal  of  balm, 
nat  Iweathe  a  fragrance  o'er  the  Indian  main? 

Dart  wing  thy  way  the  billowy  waters  o'er. 

To  tropic  lands  that  lie  in  £den-«leep, 
With  many  a  reach  of  golden-fruited  shore, 

Tb»I  bounds  the  seas  of  Polynesian  deep? 
Aad  *mid  the  glories  that  around  thee  throng, 

8tiU  thrills  thy  bosom  to  its  lyre  of  painf 
%  *ik^et  some  cadence  of  a  joyous  song. 

The  while  forgetfbl  of  each  saddened  strain?  4 

fad,  amid  the  solitudes  afar, 
oome  ipot  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  Care, 
Wtere  Love  might  linger  with  no  ill  to  mar, 
no  grief  to  darken,  and  no  wrong  to  baaiT 
Tw.I^-No.2.  2 
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Ofat  could  ye  tell  us  of  some  &ir  retreat, 

On  sunny  shore  of  far  bright  Southern  IslaiY 
Where'er  ye  wander  it  were  joy  to  greet 
'  Each  scene  of  beauty  that  thy  wing  beguiles. 
LifTLB  raAtan  Boisa,  Uiah.,  M^,  18U. 


A  JOUBNEY  OF  LIFE. 

BT  tisa.  p.  FABHEB. 

Up  life's  steep  and  nigged  hill-side, 
Childhood  slowly  takes  its  way; 

Frobi  the  smooth  and  Bowery  valley. 
Where  the  laughing  streamlets  play. 

Free  from  care  and  free  from  sonow, 
Cbaiing  botterjBies  with  gle^ 

List'ning  to  the  merry  mtisie 
Of  the  birds  and  hnouning-bee. 

Flinging  on  the  glassy  brooklet 
Garlands  for  the  nuads  ftir; 

Gazing  in  the  book  of  nature. 
Conning  many  leaaona  there. 

As  the  |iath  more  steeply  windeth, 

LookiDg  forward  hopefully 
To  a  ^[reen  and  shady  l>owte. 

Which  the  Jhncy's  eye  can  see. 

Ever  cheating  and  more  fleeting. 
Passes  youth's  light  hoars  away; 

Hoping,  Karing,  laughing,  sighing, 
Oft  times  serious,  often  gay. 

Faster  up  the  hill-side  pressing. 

Eager  for  the  glitter  prize; 
Never  dreaming  'tis  nnreal, 

Till  the  phantom  pleasure  flies* 

From  life's  cares  or  sterner  evils. 

Seeing  there  is  no  retreat. 
For  the  conHict  firmer  girding. 

Dark  adversity  to  meet. 

Skies  clear  up  and  fortune  smileth. 
Friends  enliven  all  the  way; 

Clouds  appear  and  fortune  frowneth. 
Mirth  and  friends  no  longer  stay. 

Peering  through  the  misty  shadows. 
Mantling  all  life's  hill-top  o'er; 

Sad  and  trembling  gazing  backward, 
Looking  hopefully  before. 

Wiser,  and  with  &ncy  sobered. 
By  ^e  fierceness  of  the  strife, 

Grrave  and  calmly,  meditating 
On  the  vanities  of  life. 

Stepping  down  with  more  of  caution. 

Looking  carefully  arouq^. 
Searching  not  for  idle  pleasure. 

Seeking  for  the  firmer  ground. 

With  a  calm  and  holy  meekness. 
Bowing  'neath  the  chast'ning  rod; 

Confidence  from  earth  withdrawing. 
Looking  trustingly  to  God. 

Now  more  swiftly  gliding  downward. 

Gasping  for  another  breath; 
Entering  on  the  golden  val^y  . 

Through  the  ■ombf^jg^l^jO'e^e 


ABTHGIt'S  HOMB  HAaAZINIE. 


THB  MAN  AND  THE  BEHOK. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHTB. 

PAHT  FffiST^THE  MAN. 

The  air  is  soft  and  laden  with  fragrance  from 
the  newIy-mowD  fields;  amid  the  leafy  branches 
of  old  trees  are  neetliiig  the  weuy  Hraat  the  val- 
leys lie  in  deepming  shadows,  though  ^den 
nmlight  lingers  yet  npon  the  hill-tops.  It  is  the 
dodng  faonr  of  a  ktrely  day  in  June. 

Hark!  a  manly  tomw  has  brolnn  the  pemding 
itiUneas. 

"  'MM  pUmith  aad  piImh  Uu«|ih  va  m»  mm, 
-----       -  itUkal 


B*  It  0nt  to  hnoikta,        ta  bo  pbet 

How  the  fine  tonesswdl  upwards!  Howni  eveiy 
modulation  is  perceived  some  varied  expression 
of  the  sentiment  eonreyed  in  the  words.  The  man 
is  singing  firam  heart-nilness.  Home  is,  to  him, 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth;  the  loveliest  place  in 
all  the  wide,  itide  world,  humble  though  it  be! 
Listen! 

**Ad  txUafrosi  hoiM  plMfTim  dastle  in  tkUi, 
O,  gin  m*  mj  lowly  thatehed  eottag*  agsial '  > 

There  he  comes,  just  emerging  from  that  little 
grove  of  cedars,  where  the  road  windfi  by  the 
pleasant  brookside.  How  erect  his  form!  How 
uastic  his  step!  What  a  light  is  thrown  back 
iroih  his  bare  and  ample  forehead! 

Tonder,  where  the  valley  seems  to  dose,  but, 
in  reality,  only  bends  around  a  mountain  spur, 
to  open  in  new  and  varied  beauty,  stauds  a  neat 
cottage,  its  doors  uid  windows  vine-wreathed  and 
flower^omnied'  Above  this  home  of  love  and 
peace,  are  spread  the  leafy  branches  of  a  century 
old  elm.  In  summer,  this  guardian  tree  receives 
into  its  ample  bosom  the  fierce  sun-rays,  and  tem- 
pers than  with  coolness.  In  winter,  Uwugh 
shoni  of  its  verdure,  it  breaks  the  fury  of  the 
strong  northwest,  so  that  it  falls  not  too  nidely 
npon  the  nestling  cottage  beneath. 

In  this  sweet  and  shdtered  spot,  are  the  house- 
hold treasures  of  Henry  Erskine.  He  has  gathered 
them  here,  because  his  love  seeks  for  theid  all  ex- 
ternal blessings  his  band  can  give.  Tears  agone, 
this  cottage  was  the  home  of  his  gentle  wife. 
Here  he  had  wooed  her,  and  here  won  her  trust- 
ing heart.  Time  wore  on — death  and  misfortune 
scattered  the  old  luusebold,  aod  the  pleasant 
homestead  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  On 
the  day  it  was  sold.  Erskine,  coming  sudde^ 
npon  has  voong  wife,  found  bar  in  teus.  He 
pressed  to  Know  the  cMiaa.  Half  was  revealed 
and  half  but  giussed.  Love  prompted  the  reso- 
lutiott  that  was  instantly  formed.  Three  years 
afterwards,  Erskine  through  untiring  labor  and 
sdf-denial,  bad  saved  enough  to  purchase  back 
the  cottage,  into  which,  with  a  new  and  higher 
sense  of  enjoyment,  be  gathered  his  fruitful  vine, 
and  the  olive  branches  already  bending  above  and 
around  him. 

The  best  husband,  the  kindest  father,  the 
truest  man  in  all  that  pleasant  valley,  was  Hetu-y 
Erskine.  He  bad  Uxa  alx»nta  fbw  days  on 
business,  and  now  returning  to  his  bome-trea- ' 
snrcs,  it  was  frcnn  the  fulness  of  his  heart  that  he 
sung — 

"Horn*.  Iwm»— twMt,  nfMt  boiM! 
Ba  it  WW  w  hnubU,  tlttn'i  so  pltM  Uka  ham." 


And,  as  he  sung  on,  and  strode  teward,  qnidc, 
eagerly  listening  ears  caught  the  mnde  of  Us 
wul-known  voice,  and  ere  he  had  reached,  hj 
many  hundred  yards,  the  little  white  ^te  that 
opened  from  the  road  to  his  dwdling.  tmy  arms 
were  tightly  clasping  his  neck,  and  But 
presang  his  check  and  forehead. 

Oh!  what  gushing  gladness  was  in  his  heart! 
How  lar^  it  seemed  in  his  bosom!  How  foil  of 
good  desires  and  bounteous  wishes  for  the  loved 
ones  who  made  his  home  a  paradise! 

"Dear  Anna!'*  How  many  times  he  said  this, 
as  with  both  hands  laid  upon  the  &ir  temples  of 
his  happy  wife,  he  smootbed  back  her  raven  hair, 
and  gued  into  the  loving  depths  of  her  dark 
brumteyes. 

*11ie  sunniest  day  in  the  whole  calendar  of  thrir 
lives  was  this.  As  Erskine  sat  amid  his  cbildra, 
with  their  gentle-hearted  mother  at  lus  side,  he 
felt  that  the  cup  of  his  happiness  was  foil  to  over- 
flowing. 

And  yet— ah!  why  are  we  forced  to  writejt — 
ere  the  evening  of  that  glad  reunion  closed,  a  faint 
shadow  bad  fallen  on  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Erskine. 
She  had  been  aware  of  an  nnusual  decree-  of 
elation  on  the  part  of  her  htisband  in  rejoining 
them  after  his  brirf  absence,  but  thought  of  it 
only  as  an  excess  of  gladness  at  getting  home 
again.  Two  or  three  neighbors  caHed  in  later  in 
the  evening,  when,  in  agreemmt  with  aveiy  bad 
custom  then  prenuling.  something  to  drink  vras 
brought  forth,  and  before  ibe  nei^hors  retired^ 
the  undue  elevation  ti/t  qorits  noticed  by  the  wifb 
of  Mr.  Erskuie  had  inerrased  to  a  degree  that  kft 
her  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  source. 

**How  sober  you  look,  Anna  dear."  said  Ifr. 
Erskine,  with  his  usual  tenderness  of  manner,  on 
the  next  morning.   "Ai^  you  not  well?" 

"Oh,  yes.  But  what  a  strange  and  terrible 
dream  I  had.  I  can't  shake  off  the  effects.  ,  And 
yet  I  know  it  was  only  a  dream." 

"A  dream!— Is  tfatat  all?"  said  Erskine,  with  a 
smile.  *'But  what  was  it,  dear?  It  must  have 
been  something  terrible,  indeed,  to  leave  a  shadow 
upon  your  spints." 

"A  very  strange  dream.  Henry.  I  thought  we 
were  sitting  at  the  table  just  as  we  were  sitting 
last  evening,  with  our  pleasant  neigjhbors  around 
us.  You  had  just  taken  a  glass  from  -your  Hps, 
after  drinking  my  health,  as  you  did  tim^  xou 
placed  it  near  me,  so  that  I  could  ^  nto  H  to 
the  bottom,  where  still  remained  a  smalt  portion 
of  liquor.  Something  fixed  my  gaze,  and,  pre- 
sently I  saw  in  miniature,  a  perfect  image  ofvonr 
face.  Surprised,  I  looked  up;  but  you  and  aU  tlie 
company  were  gone!  I  was  alone,  in  a  strange, 
desolate,  mes^;rely  fiimished  room.  The  table 
was  still  beside  me,  and  on  it  yet  remained  Hie 
glass  towards  which  my  eyes  turned  with  a  fks- 
cination  I  could  not  re^st  bito  the  liquor  at  the 
bottom  I  gazed,  and  there,  more  distinct  ^lan 
at  first)  I  saw  your  face;  but  now  the  eyes  Bid  a 
sharp*  eager  look,  that  seraned  to  go  through  me 
^^th  a  sense  of  pain.  The  tender  arching  of  your 
1^  was  gone,  and  they  were  drawn  against  tiie 
teeth  with  a  cruel  expressiftt.  1  feel  the  sfaudder 
still  whidi  then  ran  tlOil&dL  jns|h0art.  Oh, 
Henry!  a  look  e^  i^'^m^ikii^ytni  free, 
would  km  me!"  .f^ 
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iad  the  wifa  of  Hmay  Xnkiiw,  onioone  wiQi  l.tw  ciine  homeward  that  erening,  had  drawn  him 
Miqg,  laid  her  hod  upon  lus  shonUer  and  >ade  to  drink  with  them.  Alas!  a  m^gnant 
ntbtd.  demon  was  in  the  oup,  and  its  poison  entered  faiB 

"Dear  Amut!  Forget  the  wretched  dream!"!  bomm.  He  did  not  drink  even  to  partial  phyri- 
nd  Jbakine,  an  be  draw  his  arm  tigjitlj  aiooDd  \  cal  intoxication;  but  &r  enough  to  distarb  the 
te.  "I  wonder  that  a  mere  pha^tHn  of  the  calm,  mtional  balance  of  his  mind,  and  thus  to 


change  the  order  of  mental  influx.  He  was  no 
longer  the  equipoised  man,  and,  therefore,  no 
longer  in  orderly  association  with  pure  angelic 


 phantom 

niglit  can  have  aucfa  power  to  more  you,'* 

"But  that  WM  not  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Erskine, 
M  looa  as  she  bad  grown  calm  enough  to  spe^.      „  . 

"Ihe  fine  now  b^an  to  rise  up  from  the  top  of  \  ^irits.  Just  in  the  degree  that  he  was  separated 
tta  ghsSt  roondiog  ma  it  rose,  until  a  head  and  i  aom  these,  came  he  into  associaticm  with  spirits 
wdldiAMd  neck  stood  ahon  the  vessel:  and  all  |  of  an  opposite  diaracter^emons  in  tibeir  ewer 
iewMle  a  malignaot  diaage  was  progressiDg  desire  to  eztiDgoish  all  that  is  pure  and  goodui 
Mtbe  ooanteDance.  Marehnnble  BtiUl  The  dass  human  nature.  And  thos  it  ever  is,  in  a  greater 
uUaSj  enlarged,  eoormously,  its  dimcnaons,  j  or  less  dmee,  with  all  who  disturb  the  rational 
tad  ID  it  I  now  saw,  in  fbarfhl  ochIs,  the  body  of  \  baUsoe  «  their  minds,  dther  partially  or  per- 
ampeat,  bearing  vp  higher  and  hi^ier  the  nee ;  manently,  by  the  use  of  what  intoxicates-  This 
■tdhead  of  a  man.  Another  instant,  and  hor- 1  is  the  reason  why  the  way  of  the  inebriate,  even 
rid,  ifimy  folds  were  around  my  neck  and  body.'  fnm  the  beginning,  is  marked  such  strange 
h  flieir  tigfatenins;,  suffocating  dasp,  I  swoke.  -    "  ^-  --  * 

Ob,  Hesuyl  was  it  not  tcrriblel   What  could 


km  excited  such  a  phantasr? 

"A  horriUe  nightmare,  said  Erskine,  *'a 
■^teare  only.  And  yet,  how  strange  it  is, 
ttkt  saeh  sn  image  fimnd  oitnuHW  into  yoor  in- 
Meeot,  giuurded  mind!" 

h  vaa  all  in  vain  that  lbs.  Erskine  strove, 
tinnghoat  that  day,  to  drive  the  shadow  from  her 
kavt.  The  dream  was  of  too  peculiar  and  start- 
liag  a  nature  to  admit  of  this.  Moreover,  its 
aiBpilar  cooneiion  with  the  ne^hborly  convivi- 
mhty  of  the  previous  evening,  when  she  was 
fimied  to  observe  the  onosual  elation  of  her  has* 
baad*a  mind,  gave  food  far  questionings  and 
tfao^hts,  which  in  no  vray  servra  to  oUiterate  the 
dream,  or  to  tranquilize  her  feelings.  When  her 
haaband  returned  home  at  the  close  of  day,  he  saw, 
in  ber  eoantenance,  (or  the  first  time,  something  .  . 

that  annoyed  and  repdled  him.  Why  was  this?  — partially  nowi  and  to  shine  forth  ^ain  in  the 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  expression?  Did  j  unclouded  heavens.  Yet,  to  be  eclipsed  agun, 
Ae  doabt  him  in  anting?   Ah!   How  could ;  and  again,  untU  final  darkness  csrrvrB  all. 


iniatuation.  He  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  efil 
spirits  who  ^vem  him  at  will,  ud.he  is,  in 
reality,  thus  m  their  power. 

An  instant  pallor  oversfurea^  t£e  fiu:e  of  Mrs. 
Erskine,  at  her  husband's  cruel  retort.  What  an 
age  of  wretchedness  was  comprised  in  a  sioele 
moment  of  time!  Erskine  saw  the  effect  of  nis 
words,  and  repented  their  nttaanoe.  He,  even, 
for  a  moment,  partially  yielded  to  an  impulse  to 
put  up  the  liqwff  un tasted;  bat  the  demon 
tempter  was  too  dose  to  bis  ^e  and  too  prompt 
to  whisper  that  such  an  act  would  be  an  unman- 
ly (!)  concession  to  his  wife's  foolish  weakness. 
And  so,  his  mind  already  partially  unbalanced, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  completed  the  dethronement 
of  manly  reason  jionring  out  and  drinkii^  a 
larger  dratight  of  8pirita,tluui  he  was  accustomed 
to  take. 

Alas!  how  quickly  has  the  man  become  eclipsed 


Ae  forget  her  dream — that  malignant  &ce  and 
iliniT'  serpent?  The  &tal  cup  and  the  death 
ladM>  in  its  ftadnating  oontei^l 

It  was  Istur  in  the  evening.  Tba  flit- 
tfaig  shadows  had  bam  dbaaed  away  h^  the 
■anny  &oe8  that  gathered  aroond  the  to^taUe. 
AiDM  tbair  duldnn,  all  sense  of  oppression,  of 
dsnbi,  had  vanished.  The  kneeling  little  ones 
had  said,  in  low,  reverent  tones,  "Our  Father," 
ideepii^tnsweetanoonsciousness.  The 
;  had  waned,  and  now,  in  accordance  with 
&8kine  lHtn^;bt  fijrth  a  decanter,  and 
aboDt  filling  a  glass  therefrom,  when  his 
.  layii^  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  with  a 
■ad  ewnestaesB  of  manner,  which  she  strove  to 
ooDoeal  with  a  smile — 

**QBm7,  dear,  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but 
ttc  sight  of  that  decanter  and  glass  makes  me 
I  have  tiioncht  all  day  about  my 
The  serpent  in  the  glaas.*' 
**Bearing  your  husband's  fhoe,"  said  Erskine, 
9|dddy,  aad  with  rather  more  of  feeling  than  be 

Meant  to  excess,  "and  yoa  fear  that  he  wiUl  over  towards  the  shelves  on  which  the  bottles  of 
pove  the  sermnt  in  the  end,  to  safibcato  you  in  [liquor  were  ranged. 

Ub  homd  folds."  \    "Not  a  drop.  And,  see  here,  Erskine,  T  don^t 

Heoiy  Erskiae!  what  could  have  tempted  you !  want  you  about  here  any  more— so  just  keep 
to  tku  attersaee!  Ah!  the  truth  must  he  told,  j  away  for  good  and  all.  J^uni  A>  that,  I>U 


Reader,  we  have  shown  you  the  man.  When 
your  eyes  first  rested  upon  him,  at  a  single  point 
of  the  orlnt  in  which  he  moved,  was  not  the 
form  beautifol  to  look  upcm,  and  the  ministry 
of  fads  a^ctinis  fall  of  good  to  othersi  We  have 
another  picture.  Not  that  of  a  man;  bat  of  a 
demon.  Will  you  look  upon  it?  Ah!  if  yon 
tura  yotu"  eyes  away,  we  will  not  question  the 
act.  It  is  a  picture  upon  which  some  need  to 
look,  and,  therefore,  it  ts  sketched,  though  with 
a  hurried  and  reluctant  hand.   Here  it  is. 

PART  SECOND— THE  DEMON. 

"Some  brandy,"  said  a  pile-featured  man, 
coming  up  hurriedly  to  the  bar  of  a  small  coun- 
try tavern,  and  read^g  oat  bis  hand  eagerly. 

"Nothing  more  at  Ibis  bar  without  the  monqr. 
Tbat's  decided!"  was  the  tavern  keeper^  flitn- 
If  ni^en  answer. 

"Jnst  ft  Bfaie^a  gliasi  for  Heaven's  aake!  IH 
settle  all  off  to-morrow,"  urged  the  wretched 
man,  as  he  leaned  on  the  eonnter,  and  bent  ^ 


It  mntkfteepntw  the  glat$! 


If 


False  Mends,  as}  wipe  off  oKT  soves. 

1  Q1  (\±Ck 


confound  me!  if  I 
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hhock  as  to  hear  him  to  the  flooc.  As  the  laad- 
lord  fell  beneath  his  assailant,  the  grip  of  the 


don't  clap  TOO  in  jail  for  debt.  I  won't  hare 
snch  a  drunKen,  good-for-nothing  fellow  hanging 
about  my  premises.   It's  dlBgracefnl!" 

"That's  hanl  talk,  Grimefr— hard  talk!"  said 
the  poor  wretch;  "and  you  with  so  much  of  my 
money  in  your  till.  But  come!  don't  be  so  dose 
with  me.  There — do  you  see  my  hand" — and 
he  held  out  his  arm,  that  shook  with  a  strong 
nervous  tremor — "I  mast  have  something  to 
steaay  me,  or  I'm  gone!" 

"Kot  a  dram  more.  I've  add  it,  and  IH  Btick 
to  it*"  ooldly  and  eradly  answered  the  lanflord. 
"And  wbat^s  nuwe,  you've  got  to  leave  this  bar 
instanter." 

And  as  Grimes  said  this,  he  passed  from  be- 
hind the  counter,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
fbrcing  his  customer  out  of  the  house.  A  quick 
change  wu  now  visible,  not  only  i^i  the  face  of 
Erskine,  but  in  his  whole  person.  His  band, 
that  lay  trembling  against  the  bar-railing,  at 
once  became  steady,  and  gripped  the  r^ing 
firmly;  his  stooping  body,  in  appearance  so  weak 
and  unstrung,  rose  up  erect,  while  a  fierce,  de- 
fiant scowl  darkened  his  countenance.  By  this 
time  the  landlord  had  left  the  bar,  and  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

"I  want  you  to  leave  here  at  onoe,"  said 
Grimes,  sharply,  waving  his  hand,  and  nodding 
his  head  towaras  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

"I'm  not  just  ready  to  go,"  was  the  cool  reply 
<tf  Ecskine.  as  his  low  glittering  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  &ce  of  Grimes. 

■'Go  you  must!  I've  said  it,  and  that  ends  it. 
And,  see  here,  you  loafing  vagabond!  If  you 
ever  set  your  foot  inside  of  my  house  again,  111 
cowskin  you.  Go!" 

And  he  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  Ersldne, 
when  the  latter  stepped  backwards  a  pace  or 
two,  saying,  as  he  did  so — 

"Don't  touch  me.  Bill  Grimes!  I've  gat  the 
devil  in  me  now,  and  had  as  lief  kill  you  as  look 
at  yon.  So  don^t  tempt  me." 

'■Bah!"  ejaenlated  the  kudlord,  contemptn- 
ously,  advancing  agun  upim  the  inebriate,  and 
making  au  attempt,  as  he  did  so,  to  grasp  liim 
by  the  collar,  for  the  purpose  of  clraking  him 
into  submission.  'His  band  had  scarcely  touched 
the  person  of  Erskine,  ere  the  latter,  with  a  de- 
moniac cry,  sprung  upon  him  with  so  Budd#  a  |-will  not  find  him  there.   Long,  long  ago,  his 


of  the  landlord,  and  stood  glaring  a  fiend-like  de- 
fiance upon  the  now  thoroughly  frightened 
Grimes.  "I  meant  to  have  killed  you;  and  I  feel 
like  dcong  it  yet.  It  would  be  nothing .  mtxt 
than  a  just  retribution.  You  be^ar  and  destroyt 
body  and  soul,  a  pOor  wretoh,  while  he  has  money 
to  pay  you  for  me  hellish  work;  but,  when  every 
sixpence  he  had  in  the  world  lies  safely  in  your 
till,  you  would  thrust  him  out  with  biting  insult, 
even  though  he  stands  shivering  in  nervona  cz- 
haustim  befinre  you,  and  almost  bws  for  a  mouth- 
ful oi  stimulant  to  save  Idm  frrai  Iwrrible  mad- 
ness. Bill  Grimes!  yon  may  be  thankfbl  for 
your  escape  now,  but  the  work  shall  be  done 
more  surely,  if  ever  my  huid  reaches  your  a^* 
cursed  throat  again.   Give  me  some  brandy!" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  loud,  fierce, 
comman^g  voice.  Grimes  waited  not  for  their 
repetition,  but  hurried  into  his  bar,  and  taking  m 
decanter  of  lM*andy  placed  it  upon  the  counter. 
This  was  sdzed  by  £rskine,  and  a  large  glass 
filled  more  than  half  full  of  the  drugged  and  fiaicy 
liquor,  that  poisoned  white  it  fevered  the  system. 
At  a  »ngle  draught  this  disappeared,  and  his 
hand  was  on  the  decanter  again,  when  both  the 
landlord  and  the  person  who  had  jost  mtwed  in- 
terposed to  prevent  his  drinking  any  forther. 
Madly  he  reasted  this  interforence,  init  then 
were  two  against  him  now,  and,  though  he  strag- 
gled desperately,  he  was  soon  hurled  into  the 
road,  and  the  door  barred  gainst  him. 

Homeward  the  degraded  man  soon  after  turned 
his  steps.  Homeward!  Had  he  a  home?  Reader, 
ten  years  hare  passed  since  you  heard  his  mellow 
ttmes  swelling  upwards  on  the  evening  air,  in 
heart-gushing  thankfulness  for  the  possession  of 
a  home.  He  was  a  man,  then.  A  noble-minded, 
unselfish,'  love-inspired  man,  into  whose  arms, 
and  upon  whose  bosom,  were  folded  household 
treasures,  more  prized  than  all  worldly  wealth  or 
honors.  You  saw  the  vine  and  flower-wreathed 
cottage  nestling  beneath  the  old  dms,  where  a 
joyful  re-union  took  i^ace  after  a  brief  abseooeu 
Xou  entered,  gazed  upon  the  happy  group  within, 
and  called  that  home  an  earthly  paradise. 

Go  home  with  Henry  Erskine  again.  Only 
ten  brief  years  have  passed.  Is  he  still  in  the 
cottage  under  the  elms?   No,  no,  reader.  Yon 


wife  and  children  passed  weeping  from  its  door. 
But  yonder,  in  that  old,  dingy  hovel,  the  win- 


latter  was  on  his  throat  To  free  himself  from  J  dows  shattered,  the  little  enclosure  broken  down, 
this,  he  deemed,  an  easy  thing;  but  ^or  onee  he  |  and  every  sign  of  vegetation,  except  rank  weeds, 
was  in  OTor.  Be  was  not  now  dealing,  as  he  gone — ^there  you  will  find  the  wretehed  family  of 
supposed,  with  a  nervdess  and  exhausted  Henry  Erskine.  Ah!  no  less  changed  are  thOT. 
-  drunkard,  whom  a  ciiM,  might  overoMne.  The  j  You  will  look  in  vain,  on  their  countenances,  for 
poor,  despised  wtetoh  Was  smddei^  transformed,  |  signs  of  gentle,  loving  affections.  In  ,the  fiUl  of 
througb  an  infljiz  of  tnaligntnt  pasmdns  into  the  him,  to  whom  they  clung,  they  have  also  fallen — 
disordeiad  elements  of  his  mind,  to  a  fierce  wild !  not  into  the  debasing  dough  of  sensiiality,  where 


beast,  ff  here  ww  an  iron  snip  in  bis  hand,  m  ii< 
tightens  on  the  ti^oat  .of  16s  ^^tntie  tktira; 
while' the  terrible  expression  of  his  eyes  and  face 
too  clearly  indicated  his  purpose  to  commit  mur- 
der, titf'  would  bave  been  the  result,  had' 
not  th% 
vented  th$l 


he  lies  prostrate  and  almost  powerless;  but  evil  af- 
fections bave  gradually  prevailed,  until  the  euden 
of  thdr  minds  is  overrun  with  thorns  and  briars. 
You  enter  the  wretched  halHtation.  Surdj, 
.  .  _  _  there  must  be  some  mistake!  In  twice  ten  years 
of  a"  tbUd  person  pre-  \%  transformation  such  as  this  could  hardly  have 
been  wrought.  That  sharp- featured,  hollow-eyed 


"I  told  you  tfie  den]  wa0  in  mc,"  said  Erskine,  \  woman,  who  sits  idle,  and  biooding  there,  as  if 
as  he  shoek  (njm.Cbe  hands  of  the  jail  hope  in  life  had  faded,  cannot  be  the  once 


man  who  had  drag^lii^in  from  the  fiillen  bodjt  I  glad-hearted  Mrs.  Erit^ne  of  "Hm  Cottage]" 
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These  liaii|iT,  mismUe  eUd,  pvematorely  old 
loiddng  d^dnm— Kra  tb^  the  nune  wo  saw  in 
thit  plMMiit  Iwrne,  BO  gay  and  dad  with  their 
happy  &ther?  It  is  incredible.  This  cannot  be 
tbe  borne  of  a  man.  Alas,  no!  It  is  the  abode 
at  a  demon.  And,  see!  be  enters  now,  the 
dwdUng  accursed  bv  his  presence.  Mot  as  a 
maa  comes  he,  with  blessings  for  tbe  beloved  in- 
mates, bat  as  a  demon,  scattering  curses.  The 
mother  starts  np,  the  children  shrink  awaj — all 
fed  tbe  shadow  that  rests  upon  their  spirits  grow 
duker. 

From  some  eanae  the  wretched  being  is  in  an 
mtwooted  state  of  excitement.  There  is  some- 
tiaa^  fearful  to  look  upon  his  face — a  demoniac 
•Ewesnon  that  appals.  He  is  amgiry  with  him- 
Mf-an^  with  evei^rthing.  hk  his  heart  is  a 
Sem  denre  to  oommit  violence. 

*^Bm!  what  an  jw  doing  hen?"  he  cries,  on 
fisBonriag  that  his  iddest  boy  is  in  the  room. 
"Whjr  hare  jou  come  home?" 

Tbe  lightened  lad  stammers  out  something 
tboQt  having  offended  his  master,  and  being 
toned  away  from  his  place.  Really  innocent  of 
iDj  deliberate  &nlt  is  the  boy.  He  is  not  the 
rranger;  hot  tbe  wronged.  Be  has  tr!ed  to  please 
ahaia,  exacting  master,  but  failed  in  the  earnest 
effini.  All  the  mother  comprehends.  But 
the  insane  &tber  takes  ereryibiDg  for  granted 
igaiast  his  son.  Seizing  him  cruelly  by  the  hair, 
be  stiftes  him  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  assails 
Um  with  carse&  Maddened  at  the  sight,  the 
BoOKr  seizes  »  heavy  stick,  and.  with  a  single 
Uow,  pwalyssB  the  arm  of  htr  fansband. 

She  migU  hftve  spared  that  blow.  Even  as  it : 
WH  deseotdiag,  the  hand  that  dutehed  the  hair : 
of  the  boy  was  anlosing  its  grasp,  and  a  para- ' 
^nog  terror  seizing  the  heart  of  the  wretched 
dnmkud.  What  has  fixed  his  eyes?  Why  do 
they  start  thus,  almost  from  their  sockets?  Is  a 
hon  io  tbe  door?  Some  appalling  destruction  at 
lundl  Now  he  has  sprung  to  hisieet— anashy  pal- 
lv<n  has  disfigured  oonntenance — and  both  hands 
mfaised  to  keep  off  scHne  object  that  h«  sees  ap- 
jwdiing.  You  see  nothing.  No — -yoor  eyes 
>n  Dot  opened;  and  pray  to  Heaven  they  never 
■ay  be  as  his  are  at  this  fearful  moment.  But, 
wraltolamas  the  open  door  itself,  entering 
Q>nn^  diat  door,  aa^  afmroadiiog  him  nearer 
iBl  BBiRr  is  die  hsrriUe  nvm  of  a  seipent,  bear- 
Bg  opwatds  the  head  (tf  a  man.  Jn  the  fiice,  all 
ul^iant  jpasRons  an  in  vivid  play.  Nearer 
•Bd  nearer  it  comes— nearer  and  nearer!  Back- 
nrds  tbe  frightened  wretch  shrinks,  almost 
hnrhng  in  terror,  nntil  he  crouches  in  a  far  cor- 
aa  of  the  room,  both  hands  rused  to  keep 
(ff  tbe  mooster  that  still  approaches.  Now,  the 
^nxBtisoh  Inm!  Now,  its  cold,  slimy  body 
vnimttbing  neck  and  limbs!  Oh,  that  yell  of 
•wror!  Will  it  ever  be  done  ringing  in  your 
It  was  as  the  cty  of  a  tost  cKmon! 

Ooae!  come  away!   It  is  too  horrible.  We 
mm  endure  the  m^t.   There— shnt  the  door 
— Bdefrom  ali  eyes  nit  those  of  the  wretched  in- 
the  amDiog  tenors  of  that  room. 

Too  breww  more  freely— yes-^bnt  enongb 
""bem  seen  and  heard  to  mat»  yon  sad  for 
mK  to  make  yon  tboughtfol  at  times,  fiv  Ufb. 

Oh,  what  a  mnk!  The  transformaticoi  of  a 


man  into  a  demon!  And  what,  on  this  beanttfU 
earth,  has  power  to  efl^t  so  feufiil  atransfcrmih 
tion?  Ts  tne  fatal  secret  knownl  Do  fathers, 
husbands,  conndlmen,  legislators,  statesmen, 
know  in  what  the  terrible  power  lies?  Ah, 
strange,  yet  true,  and  sad  to  tell,  tbe  monster 
whose  breath  poisons,  whose  touch  blights  every 
leaf  of  virtue,  stalks  daily  abroad,  his  name  em- 
blazoned on  his  forehead.  And,  stranger  far  than 
thia—councilmen  and  legislators,  in  neariy  evei^ 
State,  take  bribes  from  this  monster^  for  the  pn- 
vil^e  of  working  these  fearful  transformations. 
They  sell,  for  money— (can  it  be  believed!)— yes, 
they  sell  for  mone^ ,  the  right  to  curse  the  hevths 
and  homes  of  their  fellow  men— to  scatter  de- 
struction to  souls  uid  bodies,  ovar  the  length  and 
breadth  (tf  the  land! 

Ton  have  seen  one  man  transfiwined  to  a  de> 
moo!  It  is  the  hiatcny  of  thoq^nds  and  tens  of 
thousands-  All  around  you  are  in  progress,  likd 
transformations.  When — when,  will  tbe  work 
cease?  When  will  the  monster  of  destruction  be 
bound? 

Man,  husband,  father,  citizen,  sleep  no  longer! 
Up!  arouse  yourself!  There  is  a  terrible  ei^my 
abroad.  Come  up  bravely,  resolutely,  to  the 
battle,  and  lay  not  off  your  armor  until  the  vic- 
tory is  won.    Fear  not — falter  not.   All  the 

gDwers  of  Heaven  are  on  your  side,  and  if  you 
ght  on  bravely,  yon  will  conquer  at  last.  God 
speed  the  day    vietoiy!— It/iufrofe^  Nem. 

COOKS. 

{See  JSngrminff.) 

Mr.  John  Brown  was  a  man  of  orderly  mind 
and  systematic  habits.  His  business  went  on 
like  clock-work;  and  he  would  have  it  so.  If  the 
least  irregularity  i4>peared,  you  may  be  sure  he 
would  see  it  and  know  the  reason. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  he  would  sometimes  say, 
"is  to  will  to  hare  things  right.  A  resolute  pur- 
pose is  everything." 

This  doctrine  be  uniformly  preached  to  Mrs. 
Brownon  the  occasioned  every  wmestic  irr^lari- 
ty;  and  especially  when  she  cAiplained  that  she 
00^  not  make  eook,  nurse,  or  diambermaid  do 
as^e  wished. 

"Establish  a  certain  rale,  and  see  that  it  is 
obeyed,"  he  would  say  to  her.  '^That's  my  plan, 
and  I  have  no  trouble.  An  moloyie  of  mine 
Imows  that  it  is  as  much  as  his  place  Is  worth  to 
go  contrary  to  rule;  and,  if  you  made  tbe  keeping 
of  a  place  in  your  bons^ld  dependent  on  strict 
obedience  to  your  orders,  you  would  have  iar  less 
trouble." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  talk,**  Mrs.  Brown  would 
generally  reply  to  these  suggestions. 

"And  just  as  easy  to  act/'  would  respond.Mr. 
Brown.  "I  know.  I've  tried  it  You  have  only 
to  resolve  to  have  a  thing  done  right,  and  it  is 
done.  Nothing  more  easy  in  the  world.  There 
is  Judaon,  my  nQ|gbbQr,  an  easy  snrt  of  a  mafi, 
with  no  oideriif  his  mind.  Wdl,  of  course,  every- 
thing around  him  is  at  sins  and  sevow;  and  he^s 

in  the  dfy,  and  hell  vpmi.  him  in  three  noon'^^" 
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And  w^?  Tbere  is  no  wder  in  the  man's  bnai- 
nsss.  Behss  no  srston.  I  hsre  two  youi 
men  in  my  store  wbo  wtn  so  worthless  wi 
Judson»  sccording  to  his  own  account,  that  h«  had 
to  send  them  off.  I  wouldn't  •A  tor  brtter  clerks. 
la  tiie  b^jniiing,  I  let  them  nndrastand  that  I 
was  a  man  who  would  have  things  my  own  way; 
and  they  soon  understood  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  words.  It's  the  order,  Jane— the 
order.  Fix  an  order  in  your  housdiidd,  and  all 
this  trouble  will  oease." 


"Order  among  intelligent  clerks  may  be 
eoongh  attained,  *  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  hus- 
band, one  morning,  after  scune  remariis  of  this 
kind,  which  had  arisen  from  the  &ct  of  compaoy 
being  expected  to  dinaer:  '*bnt  I'd  liln  to  see  Uw 
order  yon  would  maintiun  wilfa  a  paioel  <tf  sab> 
ordinates  like  our  Kddy  to  de^  witn.  I  imagine 
yon'd  find  your  hands  flill.  Ignorant  Irish  g^ls 
are  not  so  easy  to  bring  into  (wd«." 

"A  good  system  and  a  good  resolation  are  all 
that  is  wanted." 

"You  think  ao?" 

"I  know  so." 

"I  wish  you  had  the  trial  for  a  week." 

"You'd  SCO  a  different  state  of  things,"  con- 
fidently replied  the  husband. 

"No  doobt  of  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Brown;  who 
was  hurt  by  her  hosband's  rebuking  mumer,  and 
showed  it  in  her  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Brown  wasa  kind-hearted  man — ^what  can- 
not always  be  said  of  very  orderly  people— and 
was  pained  to  see  the  efifeet  (tf  his  words. 

"Oh»  well*  nerer  mind,  Jane,"  said  he,  sooth' 
ii^ly.  <*We  cant  all  do  alike.  I  know  you 
manage  excellently  on  the  whole.  But  won't  you, 
to-day,  watch  Biddy  a  littie  closer,  and  see  that 
she  has  dinner  at  the  hour?  She  is  so  apt  to  be 
late.  I  wouldn't  like  Mrs.  Clark andUrs.  Agnew 
to  notice  anything  ift«gnlar  in  o«r  bousdiold 
economy." 

"I  presume  our  boosebold  arrangements  arc 
f^Hf  as  good  as  thdrs,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  a  little 
sbaiply,  for  she  was  more  firetted  in  mind  thu 
her  husband  supposed. 

"That  may  atUNi;  but  woot  yon  aee  that  Biddy 
has  dinner  precisRy  at  threel" 


ittempt 
to  conceal  her  annoyance. 

iSr.  Brown  went  away  gromUing  to  himself, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  went  into  the  kit<dien,  and,  in 
no  very  amiable  tone  of  TOioe,  said  to  Biddy— 

"We're  to  hare  company  to  dine  with  us  to- 
day, and  Mr.  Brown  opeots  dinno-  on  the  table 
precisely  at  three.  (Tow»  pray,  dont  let  it  be  a 
minute  later." 

Biddy  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  cross  when- 
erei  tliere  was  company.  This  annouocement 
i\oae,  no  matter  in  bow  amiable  a  tone  it  bad 
been  made,  would  have  sufficed  to  arouse  her  ill- 
nature;  but  coming  as  it  did,  in  a  fretful  voice, 
she  Was  filled  instantly  with  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion. Not  the  slightest  rqpiy  didshe make— wt 
the  smallesfugn  that  dM  heard  esc^ied  her. 

Mrs-  Brown  stood  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said,  angrily — 
"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 


"I'm  not  deaf,  maim,"  pvdy  retanwd  Btdd^. 

"Then  why  didn't  yon  aosirar  met" 

Biddy  tnriMd  away  with  a  coatemptnoas  toss 
of  the  liead.  and  resumed  her  work. 

"See  here  my  lady!"— But  Mrs.  Brown  check- 
ed hmelf,  for  she  mew  Biddy's  temper,  and  on- 
derstood  tiiat,  in  entering  into  a  regular  coo  test 
with  her,  the  question  of  rictoiy  wtwld  be  doubt- 
Ad.  In  all  probability,  it  would  end  in  her  being 
compelled  to  order  the  insolent  creature  oat  ai 
:  the  bouse;  and,  then,  who  was  to  ooc^  the  din- 
ner? This  thought  caused  Mrs.  Brown  to  curb 
:  her  fodings.  and  to  pat  a  bridle  upon  her  tongne. 

"Biddy,"  said  Mis.  Brown,  after  pausing  a  few 
I  moments  to  compose  herself— she  spoke  cahnly— 
:  "we  are  to  hare  company  to-daj,  axid  I  wish  aiiir 
ner  on  the  table  preosdy  at  tiiree  o'dodc'* 

Then  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  kitchen,  and  went  op 
to  her  sitting-ronn,  foeling,  as  m*y  well  be  sop* 
posed,  no  litue  "out  of  sorts."  As  to  dinner 
mg  r^y  at  three  preoisdy,  she  lud  no  expecta- 
tion <tf  we  thing  whatever.  Mr.  Brown  would  be 
seriondy  annoyed,  uid  all  her  pleasures  would, 
of  ooorsB,  be  destroyed.  No  reny  agreeable  an- 
ticipation this,  in  view  of  having  company. 

An  hou^  after  Mr.  Brown  went  away,  one  of 
his  men  Iffonght  home  A  basket  of  markeong.  On 
its  arrival,  iSxa.  Brown  descended  once  more  to 
the  lower  r^ons  of  her  biKise,  in  otdei  to  asoer* 
tain  the  nature  of  the  provision  that  had  been 
made,  and  to  dve  some  directions  to  her  cook. 
Biddy  received  her  mistress  in  no  very  amiable 
mood.  In  &ot,  she  cast  uwo  her  a  gluioe  of  de- 
fianeeaa  she  entered.  The  basket  looked  over, 
and  a  finr  bri^^ractanu  pma,  Hbrs.  Brown  re- 
tired. There  was  to  be  travdile  that  day  with 
Biddy — nothing  was  mora  appamit 

About  twelve  o'dock,  the  ladies,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  dine,  arrived.  Tlieir  husbands  would 
come  at  three,  with  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Brown's 
heart  was  full;  and,  as  from  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  she  entertained  her 
visitors  during  the  first  hour  vrith  her  troubles 
with  servants.  The  sul^ect  was  an  interesting 
one  to  them,  for  they  were  boosdceepers.  and  pre- 
pared to  sympathize.  They  had  aiao  their  own 
trials  to  reUte,  and  were  eloqaent  imon  thear 
aufiermgs.  As  for  coola,  they  were  all  voted  to 
be  a  most  borriUe  set  of  creatures,  and  the  au- 
thors of  more  domestic  misery  than  was  to  be 
chuged  to  an^  other  account,  hi  themidstof  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  kind,  Mrs.  Brown 
excused  herself,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  of  explo- 
ration into  ffiddy's  department-  Things  didn*t 
look  very  encouraging.  She  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  preparing  certain  articles  <^  des- 
sert; but  Mrs.  Brown  saw  at  a  glance  they  were 
destined  to  be  spoiled  unless  she  took  charge  of 
them  herself.  So,  without  remarking  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  told  Biddy  to  go  up  to  her  njom  and  get 
ner  an  apron. 

This  was  done  with  a  certain  air,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  not  mistaken.  But  Mrs.  Brown 
didn't  choose  to  be  drawn  into  a  regular  quarrel. 
She  tb^  the  apron,  and,  t^ing  it  on.  went  to 
wmk^tbe^^in^.  and  aocm^d^an  J^^to 

she  want  npsUdrs  and  nijtnnedhar  company.  At 
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two  o'clock,  Mrs.  Brown  viaitod  the  kitchen  again. 
Nothiof  wu  «s  fcrwmrd  ms  it  should  hare  been, 
ud  cotk  was  in  as  had  a  humor  as  ever. 

"Yoall  be  late,  Biddy,  after  aU,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  "This  is  no  kind  of  a  flre." 

"The  coal  wont  bom,"  replied  Biddy. 

"It  alwan  has  bnmed.  Strange  that  it  doeBo't 
bam  now!** 

And  Mrs.  Brown  hmn  to  examme  the  range. 

"Ko  wonder,"  said  sne,  "with  this  damper  half 
ekttd.  How  could  toq  expect  coal  to  bom 
visual  a  free  draft?  There,  joa  oan  see  the  flre 
iDcreaaing  already.  Now  do,  wdAf,  stir  yooiaelf; 
it's  after  two  o'clocV." 

Biddy  didn't  deign  an  answer  to  this  appeal; 
and  ilrg.  &own,  after  stantUng  as  an  observer 
dhia  moremeatsfbr  a  little  while,  went  up  stairs, 
satisfied  that  no  dinner  would  be  ready  at  tbnt 
o'clock. 

Jast  at  a  quarter  before  three,  21r.  Brown  ar- 
med,  with  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Agnew,  whose 
wins  had  alieady  made  their  appearance. 

xDjnuar  most  rmdyV*  said  he  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
whom  he  finmdin  the  dining  room,  aooa  after  bis 
■rtmioe. 

"I  belieTe  a»,"  n;^ied  Mrs.  Brown. 

"It's  ten  minutes  of  three." 

"I  can't  help  it."  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Hot  I  hope.  Jane,  that  dinner  isn't  g(dng  to 
be  late."  Mr.  Brown  spoke  in  a  nerroos  manner. 

"It  won't  be  ready  at  three,  that's  obtain. 
Kddr's  been  in  a  dreadful  homor  all  flu  mmiing, 
and  oas  done  nothing  right." 

"(Hi,  dear!  This  wanted  punctuality  does  dia- 
tmsme!  Why  do  you  keep  moh  a  creature 
afaootyoul" 

"Bo,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  his  wife,  in  an  appeal- 
tag  Tuee,  "go  into  the  parlor  and  wait  as  patient* 
If  as  yon  can  until  dinner  is  ready!  I'm  so 
wmisnow  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a  thing  in  my 

Ifr  ■  Brown  did  as  he  was  dcrired  to  do;  but  his 
0^  of  punctuality  was  In  a  state  active  ex- 
citement. Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thir^,  even  fbrty 
n^ntbs  passed ,  and  there  came  no  welcome  sound 
oS  the  dinner-bell.  Unable  to  curb  his  impatience 
any  longer,  Mr.  Brown  left  the  parlor,  and  oooe 
mrt  soaght  his  wife.  She  was  still  in  the  dining- 
nom,  where  the  table  was  set,  bat  where  no  sign 

the  hunger-quelling  banquet  was  disoornible.  • 

Vin  Heaven's  name,  my  dear!"saidM^.BR)wn, 
*^tiat  has  made  all  this  dday?" 

"Go  and  ask  Biddy,"  replied  the  over-tired 
My:  "and,  if  yon  get  any  satisfaction  from  h^ 
on  the  sut^ject,  yoa  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I 

TTpra  fboB  hint,  and  acting  on  the  apat  of  iho 
nement,  Mr.  Brown  hurried  off  towards  tiw 
btdwn.  He  would  regntete  the  mattar  in  quick 
order!  He  would  have  dinner  on  the  taUe  in  a 
tickling,  or  know  the  reason!  Such  were  his 
wights  and  purposes.  Mrs.  Biown,  anticipating 
InoUe.  followed  close  after  her  husband. 

"See  here,  my  lady!"  was  the  salutation  with 
1^  Ur.  Brown  met  Biddy,  as  he  entered  the 
neben.   "What's  the  meuung  of  aU  this  work 
,  todsyl  Why  isn't  dinner  ready?  Areyoutobe 
ue  arbiter  of^affiurs  in  my  house?" 
Now  Siddy,  as  Uts  reader  understands  t^^  this 


time,  was  in  a  defiant  humor.  The  kitchen  she 
felt  to  be  her  castle,  and  was  ever  inclined  to  dis- 

Ste  with  uiy  and  every  one  the  right  of  entrance, 
bd  Mrs.  Brown  kept  away  during  the  mivning, 
dinner  would  have  been  ready  at  the  hour,  ^t, 
every  time  the  nustress  appeared,  the  cook's 
temper  was  more  and  more  ruffled,  and  her  spirit 
of  oroositioa  more  and  more  azoosed.  Since  her 
husband^  wrival,  Mrs.  Brown  had  maiufbsked 
herself  to  Bidd^  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  times, 
and,  at  each  ^pearance,-  made  some  £retfal  and 
irritating  remarks  touching  the  latoiess  of  dinner. 
The  cliiux  to  all  this  was  the  sudden  entrance  oi 
the  incensed  Mr.  Brown.  Ashe  camein,Biddy  was 
in  the  act  of  taming  from  the  range  with  a  di^ 
in  her  hands,  on  which  was  a  largo  sirioin  of 
beef.  The  words  of  Mr.  Brown  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  subduing  the  spirit  of  Biddy,  as  he  had 
anticipated.  For  a  moment,  she  glared  at  him 
with  a  look  of  deflano^  while  her  Uce  grew 
scarlet  with  anger;  then  tosmng  the  dish  and  its 
contents  with  a  crash  at  his  feet,  and  plentifhlly 
scattering  the  gravy  over  bis  pantalooBS  and  the 
mlk  dress  of  his  win*  who  came  to  his  side  at  the 
moment  she  exclaimed,  fierody — 

"There's  your  dinner!  And  I  hope  yoa*re 
satisfied!" 

There  was  a  long  paose  of  oonstemati(m  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  during  which  Biddy 
retired  from  the  kitdieo  with  a  dignity  that  may- 
be imagined,  but  not  described.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  also  retired,  and  in  a  manner  quite  as  in- 
deacribaUe;  and.seating  themselves  in  the  dining- 
room,  collected  their  scattered  wits  for  a  council 
of  war.  The  lady's  silk  dress  was  a  sight  to  be 
seen.  It  was  perfectly  ruined,  large  patches  of 
grease  being  freely  distributed  over  the  front 
breadtti  for  ue  distance  of  more  than  half  a  yard 
from  the  bottom.  The  geatlemaa's  punta^wns 
were  in  no  better  condition. 

**0h,  dear!  iHiak  is  to  be  done?"  said  Mn. 
Brown,  with  pale  faoe  and  panting  hoaom.  **I 
dedare,I*ni  right  uck!" 

**W^,ifthat  doesn't  get  ahead  of  me!"  ex- 
cised Mr.  Brown,  who,  struck  with  the  ludi- 
crousness  <^the  whole  scene,  hudly  knew  whether 
to  laagh  or  to  ^ve  an  angry  vent  to  bis  feelings. 

-"But  whaA  are  we  to  dof  It's  neu-Iy  foift 
o'clock  now,  and  the  beef  is  lying  upon  the  kjtchsn 
floor!"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  m  great  distress.  ' 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  for  au  emergency,  fie 
was  not  to  be  put  down  teetotally  under  any  fiir- 
cumstanoes.  He  had  met  and  conquered  m^ny 
faculties  in  his  time,  and  he  was  not  to  be  ovbr* 
come  by  this  one. 

"Do  the  best  we  can,  Jane."  said  he,  speaking 
with  a  soddoaeheerftilneasKrf' manner.  "Ooand 
tell  Kanay  to  oome  down  and  serve  up  the  #Dner, 
whiU  you  change  your  dress  as  qoickly  as  pos- 
mUe.  I  will  see  oorfiiends  in  theparlor.and  make 
an  apology  for  the  delay.  Put  a  good  face  on  it. 
Laugh  at  the  joke,  and  all  will  be  well." 

iGa.  Brown,  after  demurrii^  a  littie,  went  ap 
:  and  did  as  her  husband  suggested,  whHe  he,  be- 
oonung  more  and  more  alive  every  moment  to  the 
ludiorousness  of  the  scene  he  had  hpt  witnessed, 
entered  the  parlor  laughing.  Here^ro  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  parties,  he  related,  in  his  own  way, 
W^t  had  just  oooorred,  exhibiting,  at  the  f — " 
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time,  some  eridences  of  the  recent  scene  in  his 
soiled  garments. 

"And  now,  ladies,"  said  he,  smiling,  "if  joull 
take  pity  on  my  poor  wife,  who  ia  changing  her 
dress,  and  go  down  and  see  that  Nancy,  our  good- 
humored  cbambennaid,  serves  up  the  dinner  in 
some  kind  of  order,  you  will  help  to  turn  a  serioas 
matter  into  a  source  of  merriment" 

Up  sprang  the  two  ladies  at  this  hint,  and  were 
off  to  ue  kitchen  in  a  jifiy,  and,  with  sach  right 
good  will  did  they  go  to  work,  that  the  ^nner- 
bell  rang  ere  Mrs.  Brown  had  finished  her  toilet. 

A  pleasanter  dinaer-par^  never  assembled  at 
the  table  of  Mr.  abd  Mrs-  Brown  before  nor  since. 
There  was  good  htunor,  and  free  and  easy  conver- 
sation in  plenty.  The  cooking  stories  that  were 
told,  if  written  oat,  would  fill  a  volome.  Cooks 
were  voted  to  be  the  veriest  torments  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Mrs.  €<lark  and  Mrs.  Agnew,  in  re- 
lating some  of  thdr  ezpcdoices,  frequently  set 
the  whole  party  in  a  roar. 


THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE. 

Life  is  a  book,  wiUi  the  title-pi^  and  contents 
to  be  known,  and  read  clearly  and  intelligiUy  in 
the  spbitoal  world.  It-is  berag  written  now  in 
this  world,  set  np,  revised,  struck  off,  and  bound 
up  in  its  appropriate  volume.  The  object  is  to 
jnake  it  as  free  from  errors  as  possible,  and  to 
confirm  only  what  is  praiseworthy  and  excellent 
in  the  compoation.  Ehch  man  must  be  his  own 
proof-reader,  and  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 
sound  criticism  besides. 

Heuce  the  book  will  exhibit  the  man,  whether 
clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  active  and  effident, 
or  cthei'wise.  It  is  the  internal  life,  however, 
that  is  written,  and  not  merely  the  external,  ex- 
cept so  foi'  as  the  external  is  the  prompting  of  the 
internal,  and  confirmed  there  upon  uie  system. 
The  life  hesre  spoken  of  real  life,  not  assumed; 
not  the  result  of  policy  or  expediency,  of  the  de- 
sire of  human  approbation  or  the  dread  of  cen- 
sure: but  the  involuntary  life  that  springs  up  from 
the  hidden  depths  of  being,  when  the  man  is  ofi  his 
guard  before  others,  and  betraj^  what  he  would 
be  if  left  to  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  secret 
thoughts  and  wishes.  This  is  what  he  would  be 
if  heoould,  and  this  14  the  written  life  that  will 
^  witlHiim  beyond  the  grave,  however  different 
m^  be  its  externa]  aspect  in  this  world. 

hi  writing  this  book,  therefore,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  clear  and  definite  views  of  the 
ends  or  objects  of  life  itself.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  an  undisturbed  centre  to  prepare  the  "copy" — 
*.  e.  of  a  dear  head  and  a  warm  heart  to  write 
from,  <^  self-disd^me  to  compose  aocuratdj,  and 
of  an  elevated  rationalitr  to  revise  or  examine  the 
original.  The  essential  thing  is  this  well-balanoed 
mind  to  begin  with,  and  then  the  series  follows 
hi  orderly  succession.  But  if  the  centre  of  life  is 
disturbed,  or  if  the  mind  is  easily  thrown  off  its 
balance,  there  is  a  disordered  fflay  of  the  faculties 
somewhere,  and  all  that  is  written  in  this  state  of 
mind  must  be  *  revised  and  corrected"  befbre  the 
book  goes  to  *ess,  or  before  the  spirit  stands  on- 
disguised  and  revealed  in  the  spiritual  world- 
The  truth  is,  that  the  book  of  life  cannot  be  writ- 
ten at  all  acceptably  in  the  Hearens,  till  the  evil 


spirits  are  rejected  from  the  recesses  of  man's 
;  being;  for  while  they  dwell  there,  th^  vrill  not 
:  only  hinder  what  is  good,  but  will  moat  surely 
'.  induce  what  is  false  and  evil,  and  this  influence 
]  will  mar  and  disfigure  all  the  pages  of  the  book. 
:  Haste  and  hurry  will  be  apparent  througbont, 
and  the  whole  composition  will  betray  the  exist- 
ence of  selfish  and  tormenting  passions,  and  om- 
sign  the  antbor  to  a  oorrespcmding  state  of  dis- 
quietude and  uneasiness  for  ever. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  internal  state  of  man, 
as  constituting  the  book  of  his  life,  and  not  merelj 
the  external.  It  is  very  neceesaiy  to  bear  this  in 
mind;  for  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture,  uiat  the  external  ma^  some- 
times be  apparently  beautiful,  when  the  mside  is 
full  of  all  uncleanness;  and  that  there  are  many 
things  hi^hljr  esteemed  among  men  which  are  an  '* , 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, enough  to  have  only  an  outside  life,  or  to 
dwdl  merely  in  external  decaicies,  but  to  have 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  mind  cleansed  from  their 
deep  d^ements.  These  forces  are  subtle  in  their 
action,  and  are  oonttnuJly  resorting  to  the  aonroe 
within  for  renewed  aooession  of  thought  and  will; 
and  if  these  forces  are  nourished  and  sustained, 
while  the  external  acts  are  goremed  or  coexoed 
by  the  maxims  of  mere  prudence  or  expediuacy^ 
there  will  result  a  most  fearful  accumiuation  of 
evil  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  written  life  within. 
These  evils  will  become  only  the  stronger  for 
being  restrained  from  mere  ^elfish  or  unworthy 
motives,  and  the  full  result  of  such  a  life  can  m 
clearly  recognized  only  in  the  spiritual  world, 
when  these  evils  break  forth  into  undisguised  ex- 
pression, and  present  the  alarming  picture  of  a 
book  written  all  over  with  the  most  frightful  di»> 
play  of  earthly,  and  selfish  and  conflicting  pM- 
dons.— TAe  Age. 


A  WONDERFUL  BONE. 

[Tn  a  nnall  work  on  "The  btelleetual  and  Mo- 
ral Development  of  the  Present  Age,"  Mr. 
Samuel  Warren,  Recorder  of  Bull,  (Blackwood  Sb 
S(ms,J  the  author  touches  on  the  subject  of  Cora- 
p^tive  Anatomy,  and  the  pitch  to  whidi  a  study 
«  it  has  been  carried  in  this  country.  We 
gladly  make  room  for  the  following  passages.] 

The  incident  which  I  am  about  to  mention  ex- 
hibits the  result  of  an  immense  induction  of  parti- 
culars in  thif  noble  science,  and  bears  no  &int 
analogy  to  the  magnificent  astronomical  calcula- 
tion, or  prediction,  whichever  one  may  call  it,  pre- 
sently to  be  laid  before  you.  Let  it  be  premised, 
thatCuvier,  thelate  illustrious  French  physiology 
and  oompantive  anatomist,  had  said,  that  in 
order  to  deduce  Cnm  a  an^Ie  fragmoit  (rf  ita 
structure  the  entire  animal,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  tooth,  or  an  entire  articulated  Attreimto* 
In  his  time,  the  comparison  was  limited  to  the 
external  configuration  of  the  bone.  Xhe  study 
of  the  internal  structure  had  not  proceeded  so  far. 

In  the  year  1839,  Professor  Owen  was  sittii^ 
alone  in  his  study,  when  a  shablnly-dresBed  man 
made  his  appearance,  announcing  that  he  had 
got  a  great  curiosity  which  he  had  brought  from 
New  Ziealand,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  it  to  him. 
Any  one  in  London  can  now  see  the  article  in 
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qoestian,  for  it  is  dqwdted  intbaHnHnmof  the 
OoDm  of  SnrgcoDS,  In  Linedn's  Inn  Fidds.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  an  oM  marrow- bone,  about 
■X  inches  in  length,  rather  more  than  two  inches 
in  tUekness,  with  both  extremities  broken  off;  and 
pressor  Owen  considered,  that  to  whatever  ani- 
mal it  might  have  belonged,  the  fragment  must 
have  lain  in  the  earth  for  centuries. 

At  first,  he  considered  this  same  marrow-bone 
to  have  belonged  to  an  ox— at  all  events  to  a 
qoadroped;  for  the  wall  or  rim  of  the  bone  was 
■X  times  as  thick  as  the  bone  of  any  bird,  even 
flie  ostiich.  He  aompared  it  with  the  bones  in 
the  skeleton  of  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  a  tapir, 
tod  enrv  quadruped  apparently  possessing  a 
booe  of  tnat  sin  aad  eonfignration:  btit  it  coe^ 
R^mded  with  none.  On  this,  be  very  narrowly 
examined  the  snr&ce  of  the  bony  rim,  and.  at 
kngtb,  became  satisfied  that  this  monstrous  frag- 
BMDtmust  have  belong  to  a  bird!  to  one  at 
kast  so  large  as  an  ostneh,  but  of  a  totally  dif- 
faent  species;  and,  amseqnently,  one  never  be- 
fcre  heard  of,  as  an  ostrioh  was  1^  fiu  the  Ing- 
pti  Ixrd  known. 

hom  the  difierence  in  the  strength  of  the  bone, 
the  ostrich  being  unable  to  fly,  so  must  have  been 
Buble  diis  unknown  bird;  and  so  our  anatomist 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  old,  shapeless 
lOK  indicated  the  former  existence,  in  New  Zea- 
lud,  of  some  huge  birdi  at  least  as  great  as  an 
cilridi,  but  (rf*  a  &r  heavier  and  more  sliigg^ 
Imd.  ttiAeaar  Ol«n  was  etrnfldent  of  the  va- 
fi£ty<^  Us  eondnsi<ns,  but  could  communieate 
ttat  cooBdence  to  no  one  else;  and  ni^thstand- 
i^  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  committing 
Us  Tiews  to  the  public,  be  printed  his  deductions 
in  the  Transactions  <^  the  Zoological  Society,  for 
Ae  year  1839,  where,  fortunately,  they  remain  on 
neord,  as  oooclusive  evidence  of  the  fiu:t  of  his 
laving  than  made  this  guess,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
duk. 

Be  caused  the  bmie,  however,  to  be  engraved  ; 
nd  having  sent  one  hundred  copies  to  New 
Zealand  in  the  hopes  of  their  being  distri- 
tocd,  and  leading  to  interesting  results,  be  pa- 
tkuly  waited  for  three  years,  namely,  till  the 
jm  1843,  when  he  reoetved  inteUigenee  froaa 
w. Bockland. at Oxfind, tiiat  a  great  box^jusl 
arrived  from  New  Zealand,  otmsi^ed  to  himself, 
vuoa  its  way,  unopened,  to  Professor  Owen; 
1^  found  it  filled  with  bones,  palpaUy  of  a 
M,  oneof  which  was  three  feet  m  length,  and 
ndt  ume  than  double  the  siae  of  any  bone  in 
tte  ostrich!  And  out  of  the  contents  of  this  box 
tke  Pn^sBor  was  positively  enabled  to  articulate 
thaoat  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  huge  wingless 
litd.  between  ten  and  eleven  feet  in  height,  its 
toy  Btniotnre  in  strict  conformity  with  the  frag- 
Bmt  in  qoestioo;  and  that  skeleton  may  at  any 
tioM  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Sngeons,  towering  over,  and  nearly  twice  the 
of  flw  skdeton  of  an  ostneh;  and  at  its 
lying  the  <dd  bone,  ftom  whkih  akme  oon- 
■■■ate  anatomiGal  acienoe  had  deduced  such 
■■■rioondiD^  reality;  tlia  existence  of  an  enor- 
jyg  extinct  ereature  of  tiie  Urd  kind,  in  an 
"■Bd^Mnpnrionsly  no  bird  had  been  known 
■^iat  higer  thia  a  plieaaaat  or  a  common 
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The  following  account  of  tin  reformation  of  a 
convict,  puUis&d  in  the  Prisoner's  Friend,  gives 
a  very  foroihle  illustration  of  the  power  of  love  to 
reform  even  the  most  hardened  of<our  race: — 

"Many  years  ago,  there  was  brought  to  the 
State  Prison,  in  Connecticut,  a  man  of  giant- 
stature  and  of  desperate  character;  one  whose 
crimes  had  been  for  seventeen  years  the  terror  of 
the  coimtry.  The  warden  was  a  Christian— a 
Christian  not  in  name  only,  but  in  'deed  and  in 
truth' — one  who  bad  more  than  usual  faith  m  the 
power  of  kindness!  When  the  prisoner  came,  he 
took  off  his  irons,  and  addressed  him  thus:— • 
'Friend,  yon  are  now  placed  in  my  care;  it  will 
be  best  for  us  to  treat  eacJi  otiber  as  well  as  we 
can.  I  shall  try  to  make  yon  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  sull  be  anxious  to  be  your  friend; 
and  I  hope  yon  will  ^  me  into  no  cufBaulty  on 
your  account.  There  is  a  cell  here  for  solitary  con- 
finement; but  I  have  never  used  it,  and  I  should 
be  very  sony  ever  to  turn  the  k^  upon  any  hu- 
man heing  in  it.  Ton  may  ranee  the  place  as 
frvelyas  Ido;  only  trust  me,  and  I  will  trust  you.' 

**The  desperado,  though  evidently  surprised,  ap- 
peared but  little  affected  by  this  kmdness,  and  for 
weeks  seemed  to  soften  very  slowly.  True,  he 
was  not  violent,  but  mlky;  at  length  word  came 
that  he  had  attempted  to  break  prison!  The 
wuden  called  him.  and  diuged  Um  with  it,  but 
he  gave  no  reply;  his  ftce  was  darkened  by  a  fe- 
romooB  scowl,  and  his  lips  sealed  with  sulky  si- 
loioe.  Ete  was  told  it  would  now  be  necessary  to 
put  him  in  the  solitary  cell.  He  was  desired  to 
follow  the  warden,  who  went  before  him,  carry- 
ing the  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  the  Itey  in  the  - 
other.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  Uie  passage,  the 
warden,  a  little  light-built  man,  turned  short 
around,  uid,  with  an  eye  beaming  with  kindness, 
looked  up  fiill  into  the  face  of  the  stout  criminal, 
and  said,  'I  want  to  know  if  you  have  treated  me 
'as  r  deserve.  I  have  done  every  thing  to  make 
you  ha^.  I  have  trusted  you,  but  you  have 
never  given  me  the  least  confidence  in  return. 
And  you  have  even  planned  to  get  me  into  dif- 
ficulty. It  this  Hndf  And  yet  1  cannot  bear  to 
bick  yon  up.  If  I  only  had  the  least  «gn  that 
cared  for  me*— he  had  no  need  to  say  i — r-' n^jjfeTjy  ^ 
a  dead  shot!  it  had  gmie  through  the  tougV  Tind^j^^ 
his  depravity,  and  had  reached  his  very  heart! 
The  strong  man  was  subdued;  bursting  into  tears 
he  wept  like  a  child.  'Sir,*  said  he,  *I  have  b«pi 
a  very  devil  these  seventeen  years;  but  you  treat 
me  like  a  man,  and  I  can't  resist  it.'  'Come,' 
said  the  victorious  warden,  'let's  go  back!'  The 
;  frte  range  of  the  prison  was  again  given  him,  and 
from  that  hour  be  became  a  neto  man;  opening 
his  whole  heart  to  the  kind  warden,  and  fulfilling 
the  whole  term  of  his  imprisonment  with  oheer- 
folness  and  content. 

"The  world  is  jqptliqpnning  to  understand  the 
meaaingof  the  passage,  ^WeloveHim  becauaelfo 
first  lored  OS.' ^ 

"Myprindpal  methodfor  defeatin^KTe8y,"say8 
John  Newton,  "is  by  establiding  truth.  An  indi- 
vidual proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with  tares;  now  if  I 
can  fill  it  first  with  wbeat.  I  defy  bis  attempts.'* 
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OEIENTAL  JUSTICE. 

BT  r.  H.  OOOKX.  - 

"TUapMMntwriUrdOMiiok  MTBar-  S«fntMt*mMt 
BolamnlT  h«  !■  ft  Tark,  too.  Ho  wun  k  torbtn  and  >  b«wd 
l]keuu)tlt»r,MdliaU  fsrlho  mk  riMtfM,HmUib!»— 

She  came,  that  etately  Georgian  maid, 

A  queen  in  her  despair* 
Veiled  only  by  the  loosened  braid 

Of  her  abondaot  hair. 

In  iti  rich  rich  vavea  wie  little  boor 

Had  done  the  vork  of  time, 
Yet  looked  ibe  like  a  atainleae  flower 

Too  beautiful  for  crime) 

Her  lip  was  firm,  tboagh  mil  ahe  knew 

The  &tal  doom  was  neari 
On  her  white  cheek  the  marble  hue 

Wai  not  the  gift  of  fear. 

And  yet,  on  every  visage  there. 

And  in  each  rothless  eye. 
That  met  her  gaze  of  caun  despair, 

Was  written— She  must  die! 

A  boat,  well  manned  by  sable  shveB, 

Rows  from  the  smiling  shore; 
A  dark  form  parts  the  heaving  waves. 

They  close,  and  all  is  o'er. 

Back  to  the  feast,  whose  mirth  and  wine 
Might  deeper  memories  drown! 

What  reck  we  that  within  the  brine 
An  erring  heart  went  down? 

Long,  long  ago,  in  those  dark  eyes 

The  flash  of  goilt  was  o'er, 
AntT'voices  mannnred  from  the  skieis 
*<Come,  sister,  on  m  morel'* 
Tsneu.,  Mass. 


GO  FORTH  IN  THE  MORNINp. 

BT  BUZABITH  Q       OT  TmXXaSKM. 

Go  forth — go  forth  in  the  aoming, 
The  morning,  so  fresh  and  so  bright. 

Where  dew-pro|M,  the  flowers  adorning. 
Are  shintog  like  gems  in  the  light. 

Like  stars  on  the  herbage  thev  tmnkle, 
Like  jewels  they  hang  on  the  trees, 

Here  and  there  the  soil  uiey  besprinkle, 
^      Shaken  down  by  the  light  morning  breeze* 

Look  around  yoo — the  landscape  is  wearing 

A  beauty,  which  gladdens  the  hour. 
And  silken-winged  zephyrs  are  bearing 

Sweet  odors  from  garden  and  boweri 
Look  vp  to  the  bine  dome  of  heaven. 

With  heut-mnn  devotion,— and  tiun 
Utter  pvieee  to  Him  who  has  given 

This  eartk  to  the  children  of  men.* 

The  lambkins  are  skipping  and  playing 

In  yon  pasture  so  verdant  and  ^r, 
And  rosy-cheeked  children  are  straying 

And  pmcking  the  bright  flowers  thttre. 
Mot-onljAnr  graeions  Creator 

Makes  beauty  to  gladden  the  sight. 
Bat  voices  He  gives  nnto  nature 

Which  the  ear  and  the  q^t  delist. 


The  streamlet  goes  leaping  and  dancing 

On  its  way  to  the  brook  in  the  lea, 
(On  whose  waters  the  sunlight  is  glancing;) 

O  sweet  are  its  murmurs  to  mel 
The  breeze's  soft  music  is  soothing 

As  it  stirs  the  green  leaves  and  the  eonii 
To  all  ^o  in  sadness  are  mnsing. 

In  the  evening,  at  noon  or  at  morn. 

Hark,  hark,  how  the  woodland  is  ringing 

With  notes  of  sweet  mdody  clear; 
The  birds  in  thcdr  gladness  are  singing, 

And  we  linger,  delighted  to  hear  ' 
These  sweetest  of  all  nature's  voicest 

Come,  let  us  unite  with  their  lays, 
And  sing,  while  each  bosom  rejoices, 

A  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

*Psslak«Kv.U. 


JUDGING  FROM  APPEARANCES. 

BT  A  XJDT  or  BALTimnK 

'*I  heard  something,  this  morning,  sar* 
prised  me  very  much,"  said  Mis.  Melville,  one 
dfty,  to  her  hasbwd,  whilst  they  wexe  ftt  din^. 

"Indeed!  what  is  it?" 

"Cbules  Giftfton  is  soiqposed  to  have  been 

stealing." 

*'0b!  no;  I  can't  think  that" 

"I  am  afirud  it  is  sa;  qrenmatanncB  are  very 
strong  against  him." 

"What  has  he  been  stealiK^" 

"Why,  it  seems,  about  a  we^  ago,  Mis.  Ru- 
pert asked  him  to  take  a  letter  to  the  post-ofiBce 
for  her,  which  he  did  very  readily.  The  letter 
was  for  her  daughter,  and  contained  a  small 
amomit  of  money.  Yesterday,  she  received  an 
answer,  stating  wat  the  letto-  bore  evident  marks 
of  having  been  opened  and  resealed,  and  that  tho 
moneT  which  was  stated  to  have  heen  thne,  was 
gone'^ 

"AU  that  might  have  been,  and  he  hare  had 
DO  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  or  I,"  laid  Mr. 
MelviUe. 

"\vy  true,"  replied  his  wife,  "but  it  is  certain 
ihaX  whoever  did  it  was  a  new  band  at  the  busi- 
ness, or  else  tbey  would  not  hare  sent  the  letter, 
stating  as  it  did  that  there  was  money  enolosed; 
they  would  have  destrojed  it— at  lea^  I  shoold 
think  BO." 

"Did  Charles  know  it  contained  m<mey?" 

"Tes.  Mrs.  Rupert  mentioned  it  to  her  hus- 
band before  him,  and  asked  him  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  send  a  couple  of  gold  dollars  in  that 
way.  She  intended  Hum  as  preanits  to  the 
ohildren." 

"Did  she  send  them?" 

"Ob!  yee;  and  then  there  were  some  notes  be- 
adas." 

"It's  a  inty  they  were  so  impradent  as  to  apeak 
of  it  before  him." 

"So  it  is;  bnt  then  iriio  would  have  thought 
that  he  woold  have  been  guilty  oi  such  a  thing? 
I'm  sore  I  should  not." 

"Nor  I  either,"  responded  her  husband,  who 
seemed  more  than  half  inclined  to  agree  with  his 
wifb  that  the  boy  was  actually  guiltyiof  the  im- 
puted theft;  "and  yet,"  he  adOSa^uUr  a  paoae, 
"he  mmj  be  innocent  for  all  that." 


juDoma  mm  appbarances. 


•'I  Aofdi  be  TOT  dad  if  audi  mi^t  be  tibe 
CHB."  replied  Hn.  llelTiUe,  Mis.  Bu- 

part  ajs,  the  morning  after  she  receired  her 
diBif^ttcr's  letter,  she  mentioned  to  him,  while 
be  WS8  eating  bis  breakiast,  that  some  one 
bed  opened  u«  letter  he  took  to  the  post- 
flffioe,  a  few  ni^ts  ago,  and  bad  taken 
the  nooey  oat  He  got  quite  confused,  and 
Bcrdj  siHd,  'Who  told  you,  Mrs.  Rupert?'  and 
wben  she  replied  that  she  bad  receired  a  letter 
Cram  ber  dai^ter,  he  said  no  man,  but  hastily 
iaiafaad  his  breakfast,  and  left  the  room." 

"Wbet  a  pity!"  ejacoleted  Mr.  Melville;  "if  be 
iiaddietMl  torach  pnctiees  now,  iriiat  will  be 
ke  br  the  (IBM  he  beoomcs  a  manV* 

"Sore  flDougfa;  and  Mrs.  Bapert  says  that  she 
moDeets,  now,  that  often  times  when  she  has 
•est  Ida  for  anytiiing,  be  has  brought  less 
chnge  than  aba  tbougfat  be  ought  to;  but  still 
ilie  never  said  anything,  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
k  might  have  l»d  to  pay  more  than  she  ex- 
Mctcd.  But  she  thinks,  now,  it's  very  likely  be 
kept  it  himself.'* 

"Well,  really!  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  turning 
dot  ao.   What  does  Bupert  intend  doing?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  be  has  hardly  made 
n  fais^nind  yet.  It  wouldn't  be  hardly  right  to 
ttuge  him  witJ]  thb  theft,  as  strong  as  circum- 
■tiDcea  are  against  him;  ii>r,  as  you  say,  not- 
wiOstaodiDK  all  this  endence,  be  may  not  be 
inl^  and  if  not  he  would,  ol  oonrae,  &el  voy 
Hd  to  know  he  was  suspected  of  snph  a 
thiDjr." 

"So  he  wotdd:  bat  is  there  not  just  as  much 
hum  in  tel^g  it  amoi^  their  friends,  and  lead- 
ing tbem  to  regajrd  him  with  su6pici<m?" 

"I  dra't  know  bat  what  there  is;  but  yet  I  do 
lot  suppose  they  ^eak  of  it  eveiywhere  as  freely 
u  they  do  here,  vur  two  famibes  bare  always 
Mued  so  much  like  one,  you  know,  that  speui- 
Bg  of  it  here  tkardty  seems  more  than  speaking 
<f  it  at  home.  I  do  not  suppose  th^y  would  tell 
itiaywhcre  eUe." 

If  the  Ruperts  did  not,  somebody  else  did;  for 
it  WIS  not  loojg  be£m  it  was  known,  pretty  ge- 
wnlly,  that  Giarles  Qrafton,  Mr.  Rupert's  or- 
pbaa  ai^ireQlice  bajt  had  been  ooromiswoned  to 
etny  a  letter,  oontaining  money,  to  the  postp 
«;  aid  that  lAen  sdd  Isttw  was  op^ied, 
a&ev  having  reacbii  its  destinatiaB,  no  money 
*«  there.  With  Iky  few  exoeptioiis,  the  pux^ 
IMssf  said  mouSras  unhesitatingly  declared 
tehitteaotof ChalRserafton.  Ifwewerenot 
vriting  a  true  story,  we  might,  perhaps,  by  a 
h&t  stretch  of  the  imagination,  imagine  Charles 
ianuased  from  his  place,  and  sent  forth  alone 
■od  onprotected  into  the  world,  only  to  become 
■ore  smiled  in  such  practices  as  the  erne  imputed 
to  him.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  we  shall 
M  so  record  it  Mr.  Bupert,  it  is  true,  felt  less 
MBfidcDoe  in  him  than  before  its  ooourrenoe,  but 
ttBsgJit  it  best  upon  the  whde  to  let  the  matter 
ntt  until  aomethi^  might  transpire  to  throw 
moM  liriit  upon  the  subject  Two  or  three 
*Mlts  passed  away,  and  thai  Mrs.  Bupot  re- 
oiisd  another  letter  from  hw  dau^^ter.  The 
whence  of  it  oar  readers  may  gat^  from  &e 
Coring  cMiversation  between  Mr.  Melville  ud 
w  life.  Sa^  the  ibnner,  addreaang  the  latter, 


"Tonreoc^ect  that  aiDdr,  two  <s  three  weeks 
ago,  about  the  letter?**  . 

"About  the  moncfy,  do  vou  mean?" 

**ye8.  Bverrbody,  I  believe,  and  ourselves, 
too,  suspected  Charles  Grafton  of  having  stolen 
it.  It  was  so  plain  to  some  people  that  they 
needed  no  other  proof  on  the  suoject.  But  I  sup- 

C,  if  tbey  were  to  be  told  that  he  had  con- 
d  it,  tbey  would  be  a  little  better  satisfied 
any  how." 
"Has  he  done  so?"  asked  Mrs.  Melville. 
"Not  exactly,"  replied  her  husband. 
"I  saw  Bupert,  ttus  morning,  and  he  tells  me 
tb^  got  a  lettaTt  last  night,  from  tbnr  daitghter, 
which  explains  iJl  the  mystwy." 
"How  was  it  then?" 

*«Why.  be  says  his  daughter's  letters  are  always 
plaoedin  the  box  of  a  certain  dootcv  in  that  town, 
and  that  the  doctor's  son  bad  been  in  the  hafntof 
brioKUut  the  letters  to  htx." 

did  he  bring  that  one  to  her?" 


"AhTVdl  then,  it's  very  easy  to  tell  where  the 

money  vrent  to." 

"Yon  shouldn't  be  so  hasty  in  forming  your 
judgment,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Melville.  "A  litUe 
while  ago  you  were  certain  in  your  own  mind  that 
Charles  Grafton  was  the  guil^  one,  and  now  you 
are  just  as  certain  that  it  was  the  doctor's  son." 

"That's  all  very  true;  but  still  if  I  had  known 
how  she  received  her  letters.  I  should  not  have 
been  BO  potitive  in  r^ard  to  Charles.  Yrtasyon 
say,  I  raonldnH  be  so  hasty  in  finuing  my  jndg- 
ment  Bat  tell  me,  are  not  my  sospidoas  otorect 
now?" 

"Tes;  they  are." 

"How  came  they  to  find  it  out?" 

"They  saw  the  postmaster,  wlw  said  there  was 
money  m  it  when  he  placed  it  in  the  doctor's  oox; 
the  doctor  said  there  was  money  in  it  when  he 
gave  it  to  bis  sob,  and  as  there  was  no  money  in 
it  when  the  son  delivered  it,  it  is  bat  reaaonaUe 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  took  it" 

"And  did  they  get  any  of  it  back  again?" 

"Yes;  the  doctor  pud  the  whole  unount" 

"He  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  be- 
Ueved  his  son  gtulty." 

**No,  i^oourae  not" 

"What  a  pity!  bow  had  bis  &ther  most  feel! 
How  old  is  he?^' 

"About  fburteen,  I  bdieve." 

"Dear!  dear!  Well  I  feel  rig^t  glad  to  bear  that 
Charles  is  clear  of  it,  at  any  rate?*  ^ 

"I  hope  this  may  be  a  Iraaon  to  us  in  future," 
said  Mr.  Mdville,  "how  we  ocodemn  a  person.  No 
doubt  a  great  many  persons  have  heard  of  the  first 
i  part  oS  tias  afiUr,  that  will  never  bear  the  last; 
and  in  consequence,  poor  Charles  will  ever  be 
I  looked  upon  b^Ahem  with  suspicion  and  mistrust 
It  is  much  easier  to  rob  an  jmprotected,  orphan- 
less  boy  like  him  of  his  character,  thn  itis  to  re- 
store it  to  him." 

"It  is  indeed,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  him 
iniustioe  1^  harboiii^  snob  thoughts  of  him  my- 
self-ndthoogfa  it  is  SMoe  satimetion  to  me  to 
know  that  I  never  ^Ndte  of  it  ti  an^  one  hut 

^7'I  am  glad  yon  bavl^  iii^^^^fraid  yon 
might  have  daft  so." 
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"No.  I've  always  felt  bad  sboat  it  ever  since  I 
heard  it,  for  in  my  own  mind  I  was  satisfied  tlkat 
be  had  taken  the  money.  Where  everything  seems 
BO  clear,  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  help  forming  an 
opinion,  but  I  shall  try  in  ftitnre  to  be  more 
careful." 

If  all  similar  drcumstanees  were  recorded, 
reader,  how  many  pages  think  you  the^r  would 
fill?  Judging  hastily  from  appearances,  is  no 
means  an  uncommon  practice  among  us.  lliere 
is  not,  we  admit,  much  novelty  or  romance  in  the 
littie  story  we  have  related;  it  is  merely  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  yet  may  not  i^l  learn  a  lesson 
from  it?  "Let  faira  that  is  without  siuin  this  re- 
spect cast  the  first  stone." 


PROGRESS  TOWARDS  PERFEC- 
TION. 

This  the  sum,  at  once,  of  humigj^  duly, 
privilege  and  felicity.  Unhappily  it  is  naHwsys 
thus  regarded.  Many  are  contented  win  an  ig- 
noble mediocrity.  Tlwre  is  among  our  race  much 
more  of  a  contented  and  barely  respectable 
virtue,  than  of  insatiable  thirst  and  asptiation 
after  excellence.  How  many  are  satisfied  to  be 
as  good  as  others,  to  reach  the  current  medium 
of  reputaUe  character,  to  stand  wiHt  the  ma- 
jori^,  that  potent  taliiman  in  our  oommonity. 
and  seek  oidy  sndi  an  Ainoont  moratit j  as 
may  secare  entraoce  into  good  society  here  and 
hereafter.  Such  men  have  not  yet  apprehended 
the  great  design  of  their  Creator  in  regard  to 
them,  and  His  most  precious  revdattons  will  re- 
main a  sealed  book  to  them,  vaitil  the^  perceive 
that  contfniud  progress  towards  perfection  is  the 
noble  duty,  privilege,  felicity  and  destiny  in- 
tended for  His  creatures,  and  till  they  pursue 
this  as  their  glorious  end- 
Perfection,  it  might  he  well  to  remember,  in- 
cludes ail  the  virtues.  It  Suffers  us  not  to  rely 
on  some  good  qualities  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
or  to  hope  that  we  can,  by  a  partial  innocence, 
compound  for  the  commission  of  any  wrong- 
doing. In  the  aeales  of  impaitial  Josnoe,  gene- 
rosity  will  not  atone  fiir  intemperance,  irrit^ 
bility,  or  dishonesty;  but  the  Tirtuea  least  con- 
geniiU  with  our  temperament,  or  most  trying  to 
our  resolution,  He  requires  us  to  cherish  with  the 
greatest  care.  Then,  again,  peifection  requires 
tiiat  all  these  virtues  should  be  expanded  to  an 
u^imited  degree.  Even  the  most  fiiultless  cha- 
racters are  feeble  and  imperfect,  and  need  un- 
folding towards  the  perfectum  of  monl  statnn 
and  strength. 

Immeasurable  as  perfection  is,  let  it  not  dis- 
courage, but  rather  inspire  us  to  make  it  the 
great  end  of  life.  See  how  everything  great  and 
good  on  this  earth  ^as  grown  out  of  the  aim  at 
perfection.  ■  Its  froits,  if  not  m  tho  departments 
of  rdigim  and  morality,  are  eveiywbere  else 
■nxmd  us.  Vhy  do  we  live  in  soch  ctxnfortable 
dwellinga?  Because  mat  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  cave  in  the  ground,  or  a  rude  &brio  above  it; 
bat  aimed  at  perfection,  at  something  ever  better 
and  better,  till  the  lowliest  the  abodes  of  the 
present  generation  surpass  in  numy  respects 
those  onoeoccnpied  by  kings  and' prions.  Why 


that  nroodest  monument  <tf  anhitectanl 
eareenng  swiftly  between  continents,  thnni|^ 
the  waste  of  waters?  Because  men  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  creakbg  raft,  slowly  poshed 
upon  the  quiet  stream,  or  with  the  timid  boat 
that  crept  along  the  coast;  but  pressed  on  to  per- 
fection, till  they  came  to  span  the  breadth  of  the 
seas  almost  witn  the  punctuality  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  globe.  Behold,  in  remote  antiquity* 
a  pale  student,  bending  in  tedious  toil  over  » 
manuscript  which  he  is  transcribing  upon  parch- 
ment by  a  process  so  expensivdy  long  and  1»- 
borious  that  a  few  books  exhaust  a  fortune.  Bnt 
iwogress  is  made;  perfiection  is  aimed  at;  and 
now  the  treasures  of  thought,  sdence,  litentun, 
are  printed  in  a  moment,  and  the  sbelf  of  1}ia 
poor  man  lined  with  treasures  of  knowledge  tbM 
once  hare  excited  the  envy  of  monardu. 

What  a-  lesson  do  these  and  many  amilar  ifa- 
stances  of  phytital  progress  administer  for  us  in 
;  our  moral  and  religious  struggles!  What  a  re- 
buke for  our  loiterings  in  the  heavenward  ww! 
For  there  is  no  perfection,  no  progress,  so  glo- 
rious as  that  of  moral  and  religious  goodness. 
It  were  well,  then,  that  none  should  satisfy  them- 
selves any  longer  with  moderate  attainments — 
that  none  should  pause  any  longer  upon  the  levd 
where  multitudes  have  hitherto  rested  content. 
It  were  well  that  erwy  power  of  thoo^t  and 
feeling  should  be  jessed  to  this  end.  Thus, 
bowerer,  fiur  from  perfection,  if  bent  <u  process, 
shall  we  have  approbathm  and  the  simle  of 
the  All-Perfect  One. 


OVERDOING  IT. 


A  well-known  Methodist  minister  who  was 
travelling  on  horseback  through  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, stopped  one  noon  on  a  sultry  summer's 
day  at  a  cottage  by  the  roadside,  and  requested 
some  refreshment  for  himself  and  beast  This  was 
readily  granted  by  the  worthy  New  England 
dame,  so  the  parson  dismounted,  and  having  sera 
his  horse  well  cared  for,  entered  the  cottage  and 
partook  of  the  refreshment  which  was  chMfiiUr 

Csd  before  him.  For  some  time  past  there  had 
no  lain,  and  &e  ooaatiy  around  seamed 
literal^  ^rcbed  up.  The  minister  ent«%d  into 
conversation  with  the  old  lady,  and  remarked 
about  the  dryness  of  the  season.  "Yes,"  she  re- 
plied, "unless  we  have  rain  soon,  all  my  beets, 
cucnmbers  and  cabbages  wSl  be  good  for  nothiag, 
and  I  think  that  all  the  ministers  ought  to  pray 
for  rain."  The  worthy  divine  infcomed  her  ti»at 
he  was  a  minister,  and  that  he  should  be  bsppy 
to  onnply  with  her  wish.  Be  accordingly  knelt 
down  and  pnyed  fervently  that  the  ^tes  of 
Heaven  might  lie  opened,  that  showers  might  de- 
scend and  refresh  the  earth.  He  then  arose  from 
his  knees,  and  having  kindly  thanked  his  hostess, 
bade  her  good  day,  mounted  his  hrase  and  de- 
parted. But  he  bad  not  been  gone  more  than  an 
Iietir  when  the  donds  began  to  gather  and  ft  tre- 
mendoos  shower  of  hail  and  rain  descended,  and 
with  such  force  as  to  wash  the  contents  of  the  old 
lady's  garden  clear  out  of  theground.  "There!" 
said  ^e,  "that  is  always  tbe^muchlUhoee  Me- 
tiiodists,  they  never  undertdn'U^Smythfaig, 
bat  thf^  always  overdo  it." 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  HANDMAIDEN. 
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THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  3SLAND- 
MAIDEN. 

A  TALB  Of  H0ME-LI7B  IN  NXW  ENGLAND. 

BT  THE  AinSOB  OF  -BUST  L  ^"S  DIABT." 

toomnmtonoK  pagi  07.] 

OHAPTBR  X. 

I  kDOir  not  in  what  way  it  was;  bat  in  the 
morniiig  I  was  strong  and  checr^.  I  could 
Kinder  now  and  laugfa  at  the  feeliogs  of  the  day 
htSxt,  the  dr«ad  ot  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  fear  of 
lam,  as  if  he  were  Jopiter,  or  Neptune,  or  eren 
FInto.  I  could  believe  now  that  he  was  alto- : 
gvAer  a  common  sort  of  man,  wbo  could  by  no 
meiH  strike  me  dead,  or  ran  off  with  nle  to  the 
am,  or  leaTe  me  dying  ot  jealousy  and  lore  if  I 
snr  Urn  numii»  m  with  anoUur,  even  with  my 
at«  l^lna-H^y  I  abonld  alioosC  die  of  grief 
itthtkisof  Aer. 

"Haigaret,"  called  Mr.  Harson,  from  luB  car- 
dige,  wUdk  was  at  our  gate.  I  was  standing 
It  u  t^m  window.  • 

"What  say.  Friend  Harson?"  replied  I,  ginng 
to  the  door. 

"Gome  here,  if  thee  will.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Aee.  Thee  will  wish  to  send  to  the  office  this 
BoroiDg,  I  heard  thee  saying,  last  evening,"  h<^ 
lAkd,  when  I  came  to  the  gate. 
"Tea,  I  shall.  We  were  just  talking  about  it" 
"1  will  take  thy  letteiB,  if  thee  would  like  to 
kareme." 

"This  is  very  kindt  Mr.  Harson.  Papa  was 
n  the  point  of  sending  GeoorM;  hut  thtfe  is  so 
much  for  him  to  do  here  now.  * 

*'Tca,  yea;  we  knew  how  it  must  be  hen," 
gMherii^  up  the  reins  for  a  start  He  lotted  np 
to  tiw  Une  sky,  mbtoad  on  the  glorious  landscape, 
ud— tm  glad  thy  fiieoda  have  such  a  good 
aonang  for  their  first,  here  in  this  wild  land," 
Hid  he. 

"I  am.  They  are  ddighted  with  this  wild 
lad;  and,  my  good,  kind  Mr.  Harson,  they  all 
vtBt  to  see  you.  You  have  done  so  much  for 
pi{ial  80  much.  You  are  always  doing  soma- 
Inig  kind  for  us.  I  fear  this  will  trouble  you 
tkat  von  have  undertaken  this  morning." 

"my,  my  good  Maigaret,  not  at  all.  I  have 
otln  tHuioesa  that  takes  me  nearly  there.  Come 
ia  «tth  thy  friends;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
ttiit  Come  in.  if  thee  should  want  anything, 
bi^  or  anything-  Thee  shall  be  as  weloome  as 
noimdves,  to  wfaateverwe  have." 

**^niank  you,"  said  I,  with  swimming  eyes; 
fatee  was  even  more  in  the  dear,  kind  fikoe 
nlveiee,  than  in  the  words. 

**I  want  to  see  him!  I  want  to  speak  to  him!" 
■UHden  Louise,  coining  through  the  yard  to 
»li  Tritt>  a  kcA:  of  mingled  earnestness  and  mo- 
wUcb  it  was  very  pfet^  and  engaging  to 

m. 

Mr.  Hanoo  heard  her,  as  vrell  as  myself,  of 
Man.  He  smiled,  and  gave  her  hand  a  cordial 
ihikiig,  upon  bring  introduced  to  hwr. 

"I  noted  to  speak  to  yon,  sir,"  said  Helen 
not  exactly  knowing  how  to  proceed. 

"And  what  did  thee  wish  to  say  to  me,  friend 


Helen?"  asked  he,  spei^ng  in  a  lively  manner 
that,  at  once,  put  her  at  ease. 

"Why,  that  I  like  you  the  beat  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  heard  about"  said  she,  speaking  ra- 
fttdly,  and  with  filling  eyes.  "I  like  everybody 
who  is  kind.  The  greatest  talent  in  a  man,  and 
wealth  and  a  great  name — I  never  care  the  snap 
of  my  finger  for  these  in  a  man,  if  he  isn't  be- 
nevolent and  kind;  if  be  isn't  doing  something 
fbr  his  nu»;  if  he  havn't  some  f^t— really 
great— and  Ohrist-Iike  idea  in  his  head.  Do  you, 
cousin  Mai:garet?   Do  you,  Mr.  Harson?" 

We  both  assured  her  that  we  did  not.  Ifr* 
Harson  assured  her  that  he  liked  her  quite  as 
well,  he  would  venture  to  say,  as  she  did  him, 
invited  her  to  call,  to  "run  in  any  time,  and  not 
make  a  stranger  of  herself,"  apd  then  drove  on. 

Cousin  Edith  joined  us  with  two  sun-bonnets 
under  her  arm,  putting  on  her  long  sleeves  and 
buttoning  them  up  under  the  little  caps,  as  she 
came.  She  was  not  near  so  beautiful  as  Helen 
Louise,  but  she  had  a  cordial  face  for  those  she 
loved,  and  a  wlendid  figure.  One  does  not  often 
see  so  graceful,  so  defied  a  step  as  hers; 
mammal  was  like  it,  when  she  was  not  wma 
with  oare  and  hard  work.  She  vat  odo  ot  the 
bonnets  on  her  own  bead,  and  handed  me  the 
other. 

<*L^  us  walk,  Margaret."  «aid  she;  **let  us 
walk  out  towards  the  man  of  these  moontauis. 
I  long  to  come  in  sight  of  the  human  sh^  he 
wears." 

"I  would  go,  dear  £dith,  bat  the  morning 
work—" 

"Sylvia  and  I  have  just  planned  it  that  you  are 
to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  morning  work, 
or  any  other  work,  while  we  stay — ^you  have  had 
ao  few  fdeasores!  Helen,  dear  child,  go  in  and, 
put  the  parlor  into  the  best  shape  that  ever  par* 
lor  wore.  I  have  helped  Sylvia  almost  through 
with  the  rest   You  wiU  tralk,  Margaret?" 

"Gladly,  I  only  mdn  all  could  go." 

'Helen  Louise  effected  to  pout;  but  she  pinned 
flowers  to  the  dress  ot  eata,  and  Hken  ran  back, 
singii^,  to  the  house. 

We  had  walked  more  than  a  mile,  sto|^ing 
oAen  to  gathev  the  plums  that  ripened  at  the 
wayside,  and  had  just  turned  to  retnce  our  steps 
when  we  heard  a  carriage;  and,  looking  back, 
saw  that  cousin  Rufus  and  Mr.  Woodbury  were 
coming.  We  did  not  expect  them  until  elevbn; 
for  when  they  left  the  night  before,  it  was  their 
plan  to  spend  the  whole  morning  in  fishing. 

"Hallo!"  That  was  a  gleeful  shout  It  was 
couan  Rufus. 

"Just  what  I  wanted!"  said  Mr.  Woodbury, 
sininging  to  the  mood.  "How  do  you  both  do, 
this 'morning?  Yes>ime  sees  you  are  well  by 
your  looks.  Maiguet— Mias  lay— or  may  I  caU. 
you  Maigaret?" 

"If  you  wish.."  • 

*'As  1  most  oertainly  do.  llargaret,  I  lapo 
you  like  this  day."  He  was  standing  before  me 
looking  over  the  wild  flowm  and  plums  in  my 
hand. 

"Yes,  I  do!" 

"Well,  come!  ooine  intotluMniagei  I  want 
to  argue  with  yo«  i^bouti  iy«twd^5l£bdien 
you  caUed  it  a  wretched  day."  ^ 
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"And  80  it  wfts.    I  will  nerer  grre  it  up." 

'•WewiU  see.  Edith"— ext«idiiig  his  hsod 
to  help  ber  in.  She  had  accepted  it,  and  ms  pre- 
paring to  motmt. 

"Will  yoa  ride,  Edith?'*  siod  T,  quite  homfled. 

"To  be  9Qra  slw  will,"  re|died  he,  bdping  her 
forward. 

**There  is  no  room,"  said  I,  patting  my  hands 
behind  me;  for  be  had  bis  already  exteDded,  and 
bad.  besidea,  the  look  tbat  one  always  feels  it 
vain  to  oppose  with  ordinary  means. 

Rofus  seated  Edith  on  his  knee,  with  a  face  as 
if  it  were  "not  (rf  the  least  conseqaeaee,"  and 
Uid  his  hand  oo  the  vacant  half  of  the  cushion, 
saying,  **Oome,  Mag^  dear,  since  you  must — 
nnee  we— two  of  creation's  lords— bare  deter- 
mined what  it  is  bast  for  you  to  do. " 

I  sprang  into  tbe  buggy  without  giving  Mr. 
Woodbury  a  chance  to  help  me.  I  sat  down 
quickly  on  tbe  seat,  and  spread  my  skirts  a  little, 
80  as  to  fill  it  altogether  and  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  at  tbe  same  time  Indding  Mr.  Wood- 
bury a  good  morning,  as  if  we  would  leave  him 
there.  He  liked  this;  and,  as  for  cousin  Rufos, 
he  laughed  so  loud  that  be  awakened  the  whole 
Edio  &mily,  children  and  all,  and  they  straight- 
way Ml  to  doing  tbe  same— that  is,  to  lan^ng 
as  merrily  as  he.  But  these  lords  have  ancu  do* 
nunion  over  things,  we  "weaker  Tessels"  inelu- 
Mve,  that  it  is  never  easy  putting  an  abiding  dis- 
oomfltore  upon  tbem.  They  can  adjust  and  re- 
adjust to  suit  themselves.  For  example,  Mr. 
Woodbury  came  into  tbe  carriage,  put  my  skirts 
aside,  and  seated  himself  on  hisvahse  at  my  feet. 

"Well,  I  am  determfaied  to  quarrel  with  you, 
every  inch  of  the  way,"  said  I.  "Yesterday  was 
a  wretched  d^!" 

"Because  Editb,  and  Barton,  and  I  were  not 
here.   To-day,  you  say,  is  better— is  good." 

"It  was;  but  this— 

"Oh,  I  like  it,"  said  Edith;  "tbe  horse  goeslike 
a  bird;  and  how  good  the  air  is.  Did  yon  go 
where  you  could  see  the  Old  Man's  &oe?" 

The  Old  of  the  Mounta^,  bj-the-by, 
was  only  a  few  nUles  above  us. 

"Ob,  no!  one  most  go  almost  to  Qibbs*  for 
that,"  replied  counn  Kofos.  "IHd  you  say, 
Margu^t,  that  Garland  and  his  ptrty  will  stay, 
to-day,  at  the  Notch  House?" 

"That  was  their  plam" 

*•  Woodbury  and  Icouldn'tTemember  just  what 
yon  said  about  it  We  should  have  rode  up  there 
this  morning,  if  we  had  been  sure  of  finding 
him.   Re'sa  capital  fellow.   I  want  to  see  him. " 

Tbos  it  bappraed,  that  between  Edith  and 
cousin  Rufiis>  toe  quarrel  was  taken  out  of  Wood- 
bury's and  my  bands,  and  we  were  riding  along 
as  amiable  as  two  robins.  He  ate  ncariy  all  my 
plums,  tiMKigh. 

•        OHAPXlft  XI. 

Bat  it  was  not  good  for  me,  ri^ng  with  him, 
walking  with  him,  being  helped  by  his  hand 
over  th<b  walls  and  biooks,  over  precipices  and 
from  rock  to  rock — sitting  and  tal^ng  vrith  him 
in  the  still  twilight,  when  others  were  sauntering 
here  and  there,  else  moredisposed  to  reverie  than 
to  convosatkm- listening  to  him  vritb  my  ^es 
on  his  bent  Jhoe»  while  he  reftd  aload  to  ms.  I 


knew  then  that  it  wu  not  good  fbr  me,  but  I 
could  find  no  way  of  amding  it;  I  tried  to. 
Well  as  I  loved  bemg  near  him,  I  tried  to  avoid 
him  by  oooqtations  in  tbe  kitchen  or  garden;  but 
I  was  driven  thence.  Sylvia  was  in  tbe  tdtchen 
when  there  was  anytbhig  to  be  done  there,  to 
try  whether  she  had  forgotten  how  to  make  pas- 
try, and  gingerbread,  and  cup-cake.  Edith  was 
there  learning  how  to  oook  trout,  or  to  make  a 
corn-meal  pudcUng,  or  a  farin*  pudding.  Heka 
Louise  was  tboe,  too,  singing  and  m>Iickii^» 
I  turning  all  the  wwk  into  pJ&y  by  hv  merry 
i  ways  and  words;  making  pancakes  wr  Ivmk&st* 
;  and  sandwiches;  or  seeing  to  the  aspara^ua,  and 
'  tbe  cucumbers,  and  salad,  for  dinner.  Aunt 
Margaret  laid  the  cloth  for  our  meals,  and  kqpt 
fresh  water  and  flowers  in  the  vases,  picked  up 
the  withered  leaves  and  flowers,  together  with 
tbe  Ixts  of  sewing  cotton  and  worsted,  from  tbe 
carpets;  and  every  morning  went  round  with  her 
old  gloves  on,  and  with  a  ragged  silk  handker- 
chief, carefully  wiping  away  every  particle  of 
dust  from  tlte  funiiture.   Mamma,  meanwhile, 

Sent  quite  at  her  leisure  here  and  there,  seeing 
everything,  especially  to  the  bread,  the  sponge- 
bread,  and  the  bot  barley  and  buckwheat  cakes. 
Fftpa,  nude  Leonard,  and  the  "boys,"  as  they 
called  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Ruftis,  woiked  in  tho 
fields  and  in  the  garden;  brought  in  firesh  vege- 
tables from  tbe  garden,  berries .  from  Oie  fields, 
and  trout  from  the  streams.  Thus  the  work 
within  tbe  house  and  without  was  shared  by  so 
many  that  it  was  burdensome  to  no  one.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gave  us  -atrength,  and  appetite,  and 
cheerful  spirits.  We  commented  on  tim,  as  we 
sat  at  our  meals,  and  wished  tbat  it  might  al- 
ways be  80  with  us:  that  it  might  be  so  the 
whole  world  over;  that  each  might  bear  his  or 
her  part  of  tbe  labor,  in  the  great  hmnan  hive, 
so  that  no  one  need  he  overburdened  with  tml,  so 
that  no  one  need  fall  into  ennui  and  mental  add 
physical  deUlity  for  want  of  it. 

Thus  the  days  mussed.  We  wished  to  go  di- 
rectly to  Dfount  Wadimgton— tin  weather  was 
so  ddigbtfiil,  the  ur  80  dear!  Bat  we  feared 
that,  by  going,  we  would  miss  se^ng  Garland  on 
his  re  torn.  His  stay-  among  tbe  mountaina 
must  be  very  short,  he  said;  he  would  be  sure  to 
return  by  way  of  Lincoln;  and  papa  and  cousin 
Rufiis'  plan  was  to  watch  the  sUge-coach  for 
him,  and  hold  him  over  one  sti^,  if  no  more. 
This  plan  made  our  parents  altogether  happy. 
Sylvia  made  no  remarks  upon  it — she  did  not 
seem  dissatisfied  about  it;  but  X  fancied  tbat 
something  often  stuck  in  her  throat.  I  fancied 
that  she  dreaded  the  meeting  a  little,  because,  al- 
though Garland  had  never  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  love,  she  knew  very  well  why  be  had  not 
—she  Ibww  very  well  his  sentiments  towards  ber. 
I  drefeded  his  detention,  and  grew  qnite  nervoos 
as  tbe  boor  for  the  EViday  stage  drew  near.  It 
came  in  s^bt;  it  was  close  by;  and  cousin  Rnftia 
was  at  tbe  road  mde  to  stop  it  Garland  was 
not  there,  and  I  drew  ftl(aig,  free  breath. 

"Gurland?  Gariand?"  a  man  on  the  middle  oC 
tbe  back  seat  said,  patting  Ins  head  forward; 
"has  be  friends  here?"  ^  ■ 

"Yes;  friends  good  and  true,"  r^ie^  ooosin 
Rafos.  "Have  yoa  seen  bim  np  along?—" 
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Ill 


I  hsT'Bt  Mm  lifaB,  bofe-"  Tbe 
Aw  back  into  fais  pboe,  and  settled  down  for  a 
itirt 

"^niH  mm  Un!  Hm  yra  Ima  ftt  the 

tooontaiiis?" 

"I  bare  been  at  Uie  moniitainc^  bat  I  Ad^t 
eeeUm.  Will  the  drmr  goon?" 

Hm  drirer  went  on;  and  cooain  Rnfos  came 
akwlj  to  the  house,  with  his  eyes  on  a  leaf  he 
bad  brdim  on  hia  w&y  throngh  the  ^ard. 

"The  num  says  he  didn't  see  him/*  said  he, 
endcDtfy  pcmlezed.  ''Bat  I  don't  beBere  him; 
or,  at  least,  t  bdim  be  saw  him,  or  beard  of 

"I  hi^  nothing  has  happened  to  him,"  sighed 
Bimma.  "He  was  not  dieeiAil  when  he  was 
hue;  and  I  hftTO  fUt  tmnUed  abont  him  ever 
Biace." 

"If  he  dontoome  to-morrow,  we  will  go  np  on 
tUmdaj  mornisg,  with  mj  horse  and  one  ofMr. 
Buson^,  and,  probably,  we  can  engage  two  at 
Knight's.  We  had  better  see  about  it  to>nigbt, 
nme  of  us.**  Papa,  too,  was  anxious,  as  I  saw 
1^  Us  tbougbifhl  jkce. 

Elylvia's  oolor  came  and  went,  as  I  felt  that  my 
on  did;  but  Mrs.  Harson  happened  in  just 
Ukd;  and  when  we  told  her  what  troubled  ns. 
she  said,  with  ■  good,  cheerful  fiu»,  *"SufBcieiit 
unto  tbe  day  is  the  evil  thereof,' my  friends.  It 
BUT  be  that  he  is  at  this  time  very  happy,  and 
w«fl;  80,  ye  had  best  not  let  your  hearts  be 
tnmhlrf.'' 


I  assented  with  joy,  fcr  it  was  what  I  wa#  at 
that  moment  wishing  to  do. 

Rnfu  excused  himself.  He  would  ride  up  to 
Knight's  and  see  abont  some  bmses.  By  the 
way,  he  and  Mr.  Woodbuir  bad  lodged  at  Mr. 
Hurson's  since  the  first  night  after  thieir  arrival. 
Hy  parents,  uncle  and  aunt,  ur^  their  prefer- 
ence for  sittii^  down  quietly  within  doots;  and 
Sdith  had  better  do  the  same,  aunt  Muvaret 
UKraght— fiw  she  already  had  a  bad  cold.  Helen 
Louise  certom/y  could  not  go,  she  said.  She  must 
flmdi  her  lettw  that  evening,  fitylria  muM  like* 
wise  finish  has  to  Charlotia,  so  that  hers  could 
go  to  tha  po8t-offloa  with  Helen's,  and  Uiat  Char* 
k>tto  need  not  write  to  her  atlUabury.  I  could 
see  no  force  in  tbnr  ezcoBCS,  and  endeavored  to 
obviate  them,  but  in  vain.  J  then  proposed  to 
Woodbury  deferring  our  walk  until  the  next 
ereoing,  when  others  could  be  at  liber^. 

"We  will  hare  another  to-morrow  efening,*' 
said  he,  making  his  bow  to  the  girls,  drawing 
my  hand  through  his  tarn,  and  leading  me  away. 

I  was,  at  first,  uneasy  and  stupid;  and  I  beat 
about  me  in  vain  for  something  to  say  that  was 
worth  saying.  But  Mr.  Woodbury  was  at  no 
such  loss.  He  never  was.  He  was  never  at  all 
garrulous,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  a  ready,  quiet  way  of  saying  quiet  things, 
winch  made  fami.aa  ae(nipanioo,aK)teagreeaUs 
than  it  had  erer  entered  into  my  heart  to  eon- 
oovethatmcvtalmaD  ooaldbe.  He  had,  beyimd 
this,  a  power  over  me,  by  which  he  brongbt  me 
_         .  .   ^  T.        ti  ^  directly  into  his  vein;  so  that,  all  along,  1  ^uld 

2?'-^  5*^??,:  v-JTi!?  have  felt  it  good  being  with  him,  but  for  the  fear 

that  be  would  at  leng^th  beoHneaodear  to  me. 


mde  Leonard,  with  a  look  as  if  Faith  had  come 
a  unseen  with  Mrs.  Huwn,  and  lifted  his  mis- 
pringB,  and  borne  them  &t  away  from  him. 

Faith  did  scMoething  for  ns  all,  and  so<in  we 
mt  talUiig  with  our  own  wonted  cheerfulness. 
And  if  the  undefined  foars  came  back  again  to 
n,  there  cama  also  the  quieting  words,  "SufB- 
ant  onto  the  day  is  the  e?il  uiaraof,"  and  my 
Wit  was  BtiU,  iod  bad  patience  to  wait.  I 
it  was  tlia  same  with  all  thereat, 

Mn.  Baraoa  tocdc  us  all  over  to  drink  tea  with 
ftn. 

"I  Ian  to  go  to  firiend  Haraon^s — thera's  an 
««y  limit  there,**  said  a  good  lady  of  Lineohi  to 
n  one  day.  She  had  Just  been  q>ending  %  few 
hnrgthera. 

We  felt  the  same,  that  afternoon;  and  that  it 
wutlso  a  s[ririt  d  beeuty  and  of  gentle  power. 
Smj^city— the  living  Truth  seemed  to  be  in- 
Kribed  all  ttutragh  that  bouse— on  the  snow- 
vUte  walls,  tbe  sanded  floors,  and  especially 
Bpon  the  h^rta  and  the  lineaments  of  the  in- 
Bitcs.  We  fUt— as  I  always  did  there— how. 
utterly  foidish  andcontemptiiHe  a  thing  is  vanity, 
udhowfidseaodartifldala  great  portioned  the 
fifeofatleast  half  of  these  who  are  OD  Unearth, 
lonr  my  own  &nItA  i^y  fererisfaness,  my  pro- 
jnaiiy  to  be  irfken  *'oaieftU  and  tronbled  abont 
^ly  tfaingB,*^  and,  with  tearfiil  .cnres  and  a  lifted 
Wrt,  I  said,  "Briw  my  wanderiog  heart  to 
Tbee,  thou  Qreat  andHoly  One."* 

We  retained  home  at  twil^t. 

"Let  ns  who  are  so  disposed,  take  a  raaUe," 
Mid  Woodboiy,  as  we  were  taming  ap  to  oar 
hnse. 


that  I  could  not  give  bim  up  to  another  without  a 
painful  stru^^  and  sacrilioB. 

We  bad  sauntered  a  long  way,  stopping  many 
times  to  listen  to  tbe  watmalls.  and  to  look  up 
into  the  mountain  recesses  where  the  shadows  of 
nigfat  were  already  gathering;  almost  stof^g 
many  times,  as,  in  tbe  earnestness  of  onr  cod- 
versation,  we  nearly  foigot  to  move. 

"Unsay  that  old  libel  against  tJ)(  world.  Mar- 
garet," said  he,  on  our  way  home,  and  taking 
my  himd  into  his,  ^'acknowledge  that  it  is  a  good, 
oomftrtable  world." 

Now,  if  anything  on  earth  could  have  1noiq[ht 
me  to  tbe  concesuon  he  asked,  it  would  bare 
been  tbe  fiiendly  glance  g(Hng  down  into  my 
heart,  tiie  thrilling  voioe,  and  the  hand  taking 
mine  closer  to  its  wide  palm. 

"Yes,  tbon  good  one!  better  to  me  than  to 
thee,  enn,  now  that  I  have  thee  so  near  me." 
This  is  what  I  thought  But  tistai  to  what  I 
said,  after  taking  a  moment  in  which  to  get  a 
toleraUe  command  of  my  voice — 

"No;  I  still  say  the  same  thing.  It  is  tmly 
good  and  oomftrtable,  SMnettmss*  and  te  some 
persona." 

"This  is  what  vour  lips  say,  because  you  an 
a  little  obstinate,"  replied  he, laog^iing,  and  with 
his  g^aaoe  still  on  mine.  **¥oar  ftoe  and  your 
TMoe  are  <m  my  aide.  And,  now,  Uaigaret,  let 
ytrar  lips  concede  that  it  is  good  and  coiwwtaUe, 
this  evening,  here,  where  we  are.  It  is  so  good 
for  me  here,  and  everywhere,  where  I  haye  you 
by  my  side." 

He  did  not  see      fine,  or  bear  my  Toice  f 
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in  a  loDK  time,  not  mitil  he  had  said  many  an- 
expectedtluDgs  to  me,  and,  among  the  rest,  that 
I  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  worid.  inasmuch 
as  the  world  would  be  amp^  and  cold  without 
me. 

I  made  no  development  of  the  suppositions  I 
had  been  mtertuning  so  long  regarding  hiqt  and 
S^ria;  bat  these  drcamstaaoes  oame  out  hi  the 
oonrse  of  oar  omversatton.  Ba  was  strongly 
prepossessed  in  mr  Iknr  at  the  lake.  He  made 
some  enquiries  oC  Mrs.  Olsted;  learned,  among 
other  thmgs,  that  I  was  the  niece  of  his  pastor, 
and,  upon  returning  ta  Roxburj,  made  known 
his  impressions  to  uncle  and  aunt,  the  result  of 
which  was  my  invitation  to  their  bouse.  Upon 
Sylvia's  arrival,  the  whole  matter  was  laid  before 
her;  but,  for  the  reason  named  by  Hden  Louise 
in  her  letter  already  quoted,  it  was  decided  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  were,  until  it  was  seen 
what  p>4>a's  exertions  for  himself  would  do,  until 
they  should  ail  ctone  North  together. 

"Now,  hen  I  am,"  said  he,  in  oondnnon,  "in 
sp^  of  your  obstinacy^  lonng  you  more  and 
more  every  hoar.  And  yoa  lore  me— this  makes : 
me  the  happiest,  Inokiest  man  on  earth." 

^  pressed  my  hand  dose,  and  laid  it  oa  his  | 
l>eati)4;  heui,  as  be  spoke. 

I  was  too  happy,  too  gratefully  a«;itated,  to 
speak,  and  we  walkeid  on  some  minutes  in  silence. 
We  were  now  almost  home.  Woodbuiy  aroused 
himself,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  gentle  sigh, 
said— 

"Margaret,  tsri't  it  a  good,  oonUbrtable  world 
for  t«?" 

"Tes,  a  dear,  good  world!" 

By  the  way,  I  brought  my  mosa-vase  back  to 
the  taUe,  tbat  evening,  aad  filled  it  with  wild 
loses. 

OHAPVBB  ZIL 

Now  I  conld  let  l^lvia  talk  to  me  of  'Wood- 
bury; I  oould  speak  freely  to  her  of  Garland. 

"Poor  Garland,"  said  Sylriat  in  a  vdee  of  in- 
finite  pity        tenderness.   And  I  heard  her 
tears  oropping  on  the  pillow.   **I  am  so  dis- 
tressed for  aim,  Mai^aret,"  added  she.   "I  have 
been  so  all  day;  or  ever  ance  the  stage  came  | 
down.    I  can't  shake  off  the  fear  that  somethmg  i 
has  happmed  to  him;  and  the  hours  are  so  long  ; 
— oh,  80  long;  it  is  so  long  to  Monday."  Drop, 
drop,  faster  than  ever,  went  the  tears,  and  her 
la<eath  was  hot  on  my  cheek.   She  did  not  sleep 
for  the  night. 

Papa  and  Mr.  Woodhoiy  took  a  little  turn  be- 
fore breakfiut,  on  the  foUowing  morning,  and,  on 
their  return,  the^  had  a  few  words  with  mamma, 
who  was  in  the  gardm,  loddng  to  the  welfore 
ber  eelety  and  other  saviwy  herbs;  so  that,  at 
breakfost  time,  it  was  known  all  throu^  the 
house  that,  if  it  were  according  to  God's  good 
pleasure,  Woodbury  and  I  would  go  through  the 
rest  of  our  life  here,  aide  by  side. 

**I  am  glad,"  it  was  said,  now  and  then;  but 
tiiere  were  tearful  ejres  and  serious,  thonghtfiil 
foces  on  every  band;  and  every  soul  there  was 
melted  by  dear  uncle  Leonard's  prayer  for  us. 

Woodbury  sat  at  my  side  at  table.  He  did  not 
often  speak.  When  he  did,  it  was  with  an  agi- 
tated Toice;  but  his  &oe  had  quite  a  glorified 


aspect.  For  myself,  I  wished  not  to  speak  at 
all;  but  to  be  neu  him,  to  drink  in,  now  and 
then,  his  rich  tones,  to  tbii^  of  his  stnug,* 
manly  heart,  lus  great  kindness,  and  say  to  mjr- 

self— 

"And  he  is  mine,  and  I  am  his!" 

Sylvia's  pale  face  and  swelled  eyes  held  my 
joy  m  cheek,  and  made  nu  often  sigh  for  her, 
and  aocnse  myself  <tf  a  most  miseraUe  qgotioiu 
At  length  I  spoke  openly  oi  our  fears,  of  ^Ivia 
and  Garland's  matiMl  love.  When  she  heard 
their  words  of  lovine  sympathy,  of  hope,  and, 
indeed,  of  belief,  that  ne  was  safe,  that  we  would 
see  him  there  in  our  midst  that  day,  she  wept 
awhile  freely;  but  she  was  more  at  ease  aXto-- 
wards,  and  waited  less  nervously  the  hour  for 
the  stage's  coming. 

She  grew  p&Ie  as  death,  however,  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  distant  wheels,  and  appeared  as  if 
she  were  sufibcating  as  they  drew  near,  nearer 
^et,  and  stopped  at  the  vravug  of  cousin  BoAis* 

We  saw  that  Garland  was  not  there;  we  woold 
have  known  it  1^  the  slow  shans  <tf  Bofus'  head 
as  he  lotted  throiwh  the  ooadi,  and  amcmgst 
those  that  were  on  the  top. 

"Driver,  do  yen,  or  any  of  your  compaoT, 
hear  anything  of  one  Garland,  at  any  of  toe 
hotels  among  the  monntainsl"  asked  Rufua, 
going  nearer  the  coach. 

"Garland!  Yes;  what  was  it  yon  were  tdling 
about  a  Mr.  Garland  bdng  lost,  up  there  to 
Mount  Washington?"  said  the  driver,  turning 
round  to  a  gentleman  behind  him. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  particulars,"  replied  the 
man,  leaning  forward  so  as  to  speak  to  Rufns, 
"for  be  put  up  at  Fabyan's,  and  I  was  at  Craw- 
ford's. But  I'll  tell  you  what  Z  heard.  There 
were  two  of  Uw  Garlands,  I  believe,  sir!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  was  what  I  heard— one  from  tins  State, 
and  one  from  Massachnsrtts-  .  The  way  I  heard 
the  story  was,  that  the  one  from  Massachusetts 
wanted  ta  walk  np;  he  thought  he  Aonld  like  it 
better.  Well,  he  k^t  near  the  rest — there  was 
a  lai^  party,  they  said— till  thcgr  got  pretty  well 
over  Monroe;  and  then  he  started  on  to  get  at  the 
top  before  the  horses.  They  said,  up  there,  that 
he  didn't  realize  anything  about  what  be  was  un- 
:  dertaking:  and  it  seems  Be  didn't.  He  got  lost. 
This  is  all  I  know  about  his  part;  or,  only  that 
he  found  his  wa^  to  the  bridle  path,  the  next 
morning,  and  waited  there  for  that  day's  party 
to  come  along — for  parties  go  up  every  pleasaat 
day,  as  he  knew  and  calculated  on.  But,  before 
be  was  found,  the  day  tlmt  he  was  lost,  in  fact, 
they  had  gone  hunting  for  hun.  The  othcar  Gar- 
lud  coidan't  give  up  when  the  rest  did;  he  went 
too  fit(,  too  long,  or  something,  and  ht  got  lost, 
or  fell,  as  is  more  likely,  and  hadn't  been  found 
when  I  came  fi<om  there,  thft  morning — at  least, 
not  unless  it  was  late  last  night." 

"What  are  they  doingl'  demanded  con^ 
Rufhs.  "Are  they  doing  all  they  can  to  find 
him?" 

"Yes;  his  party  and  Mr.  Fabyan  sends  maa; 
and,  yMterday,  some  othn«,-vi8itor8,|Went." 
"And  this  is  all  youkepWOOQle 
"It  is  aU  I  know."  ^ 
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"None  <a  the  rest  oS  joa  know  aqytluDg 
Auifaer?"  atepi^  bw^  a  littk,  and  looking  onr 
Ae  whole  compaoy. 

They  all  shook  their  heads. 

"I  wish  we  did,  aomethlng  more  favoraUe,  if 
be  bu  friends  hen,"  said  a  white-huied,  good- 
]ixkmg  dd  man. 

"I  wish  to  Hearen  yoQ  did,'*  sighed  cousin 
Btrfos-  He  thanked  lus  infonnant,  bowed  to 
tkm,  and  retained  to  as  with  eager  steps. 

**Let'B  go,  tliis  bonr,  this  minate,  Woodboiy," 
nid  he.  "Isn't  this  what  we  had  better  do?"  he 
■dded.  kwkinK  at  his  &tber  and  mine.  "You 
on  »U  ottne.  Monday." 

"Tes,"  i»ied  papa.  "Itdisbaeta  me  alnwst, 


was  mentifflud.  Mamma  conid  not  leave  Salvia; 
and,  besides,  she  had  already  been  there  twice, 
and  was  not  anxious  to  go  again.  Aont  Mar- 
garet had  been  there  once.  Sm  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  go  again,  if  all  could  go,  and  under  propi- 
tiona  circomstaDces;  bnt,  as  it  was,  she  would 
much  rather  remain  with  mamma  and  Sjlria. 

"And  I  would,  too,"  said  I,  with  my  anss 
around  Sylvia. 

"No,  my  good  Margaret,"  she  said,  patting 
my  bur  back  and  kissing  my  forehead.  "1  would 
rather  yoo  would  go.  You  may  think  of  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  there."  She  gasped  a 
little,  and  then  proceeded.  "And  Ilong  to  oe  al- 
most alone.   I  long  to  have  it  still,  my  hnd  feds 


tkmUag— fiylTift.  my  good  diild,  this  is  hard  fiv ;  so  bad."  She  pressed  her  hand  on  the  top  of  her 
yen  and  your  fiktber^"  i— ^  .  - 


She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  oon- 
Tdsrely,  and,  oae  instant,  the  tears  rolled  down 
pept'a  cheeks,  and  fi^  on  her  bead.  But,  in  a 
moBeot,  he  dashed  them  away,  spoke  a  few  low 
wwds  in  Sylvia's  ear,  turned  her  over  to  mam- 
ma's arms,  fiid  harried  out  to  assist  them  in 
itaiting.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  turse 
via  St  the  gate,  and  they  were  ready  to  start; 
Bofiis  flurried,  excited,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
ns  doing;  Woodbury  with  a  serious,  but,  at  the 
auie  time,  a  qaiet,  wpeful  look,  that  it  did  us 
dioodtoBee. 

'*Dont  Taitme  too  &r,"  begged  I,  as  he  oune 
mi  took  my  hand  at  parting. 

"Ho,  my  Margaret'' 

Be  ^cned  my  hand  to  his  lips,  bowed  to  the 
net,  and  was  goiie. 

OHAPTBB  ZI1I. 

'Oh,  the  long,  long  hours!"  said  Sylvia,  burst- 


head,  and  with  such  a  distressed  lotik,  tiiat,  for  a 
moment,  I  was  ready  to  die  for  her. 

Neither  would  Edith  and  Helen  Louise  listen 
to  my  plan  of  remaining  at  home;  and,  adcted  to 
all  this,  the  thought  of  a  ver^  dear  firiend  was 
drawing  me  mountain- ward;  it  was  at  once  set- 
tled, therefore,  that  I  should  go. 

I  accompanied  papa;  £dith  and  Helen  Louise, 
uncle  Leonard. 

Another  pl«uant  day,  only  it  was  exceedingly 
dusty;  there  had  been  no  showers  for  so  long. 

We  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mountains; 
and  beende  the  road  was  a  field,  among  whose 
blackened  stnmna  Mid  rocks  a  man  and  a  bare- 
headed, white-haired  btnr  were  hoeing.  Papa 
stopped  bis  horse  to  enquire' about  Gailand. 

"1  ruther  guess  they  hwi't  ftnmd  Hm  yet," 
Bud  the  man,  with  one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  the 
other  on  the  top  of  his  hoe-handle.  "I  ruther 
think  they  han't;  for  'Neaer,  h«re,  was  up  ter 
Fab'an's  yesterday  artemoon — he  an'  Josh  went 
iag  into  tears,  when  we  were  left  alone  that !  up  ter  carry  some  trouts  they'd  catcbed-^' 


ni^t  She  had  not  wept  before  since  they  left; 
bat  she  had  been  so  pale,  so  ill  at  easel  going  &11- 


they  said  they  heerd  'em  talkin  about  it;  an' 
they  hadn't  found  'im.  ner  wan't  like  to.  Do 


DOBt  continually  from  spot  to  spot,  "seeking  rest  <  you  amongst  you  know  'im?" 

'Yes,  very  well.   Do  you  know  whether  he 


taA  finding  none.'". 

Sie  skpt  soondly,  at  last;  and  awoke  the  next 
HMffmog,  strengthened  and  cam. 

b  was  a  dear,  blue,  splmdid  morning.  We 
Anght  what  a  good  day  they  woold  lutve  for 
tb«r  seaioh  after  die  lost  tme— if  it  were  so  that 
k  TCs  not  already  tnnd— «nd  our  hearts  were, 
aameasore,  oomfwted. 


had  provisions  with  him  when  he  left?' 

"No,  I  han't  beam.  Did  you  hear  anything 
about  his  havin*  victuals  with  him.  when  he 
went,  *NezerI" 

"Yes,  he  did!"  said  the  boy,  bluahmg.  bat 
speaking  witti  earnestness.  "Thej  said  that  he 
slung  on  his  fishiog-b^— you've  seen  'em,  fc- 
ther,  a  good  many  times,  on  the  men  when  ther 
were  down  this  way  arter  fUh— an'  this  was  chock 


Thy  own  horse  is  gone,  friend  Fay,"  said 

Mr.  Harson,  as  he  jraned  us  all  in  the  garden..  „   _  _ 

"An  if  thee  or  any  of  thy  firiends  woold  like  to  \  CuU  o'  victuals.  They  said  he  wouldn't  starve  in 
ride  down  to  Woodstock  to  our  Friends'  meeting,  j  ^  number  o'  days."  ' 

"I  thank  you,  my  good  boy!"  said  papa,  with 
"This  is  the  beat  thing  I  have 

"You're  very  welcome,"  replied  the  boy  in 
timid  tones,  and  Uushing  at  papa's  praise. 

"Is  your  farm  a  good  one,  sir!"  asked  papa, 
as  be  was  preparing  to  start. 

"Bather  a  tough  one  ter  work,  sir;  bnt  'Nezer 
here  and  I  are  stnmg;  we  make  it  turn  out  a 
pooty  good  crop  ttf  one  thing  an*  another.  We 
git  a  good  livin'  off  it." 
-  "And  yon  manage  to  take  a  newsin^  or  two, 
I  suppose?"  said  papa,  smiling. 

"Not  yit.  This  is  what  'Xezer  and  Josli  are 
selUn'  the  trouts  and  plums  for.  Sarah,  two 
year  older  than  'Ne«r  here,  and  Ruth,  two  y 


»f  donUe  wagon  is  heartily  at  your  service,  and  , 
w  grey  borsa.  He  is  strong,  and  can  carry  four  ;  a  hopeful  face. 
•  flredown  there  widiout  any  fii.ltering.  WeSheardyet" 
dMtl  Uke  the  single  wagon." 

Vncle,  aont,  and  the  girls,  thankfully  accepted 
Usofir;  but  the  rest  of  us. preferred  to  remain 
K  bone.  We  had  a^ecret  hc^  every  hoar,  that 
nHBextvonld  farini  our  friends  and  Garland 
mththem. 

^Bt  the  da;r  F«Bed,  nnde's  folks  returned,  the 
^rt  closed  in,  and  they  had  not  oune;  and  the 
Kit  ntoniing  we  had  no  simit  for  the  oontam- 
Iwed  ride, — excepting  papa  and  nnde;  thty 
ww»  in  haste  to  ba  gone. 

Pyl«>  could  not  go;  she  shook  her  head 
■■yBlWir*  ■^■■d  graw  paler  than  erer,  when  it 
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a'most  yotmger,  [nek  the  pinms.  Tbey  want 
tbe  newspapen,  too." 

"That  s  it,  sir!"  said  papa.  "Ton  have  strnck 
the  right  track,  no  doabt.  I  will  tell  yoa,  sir,  I 
will  make  up  a  great  handle  of  papers,  and  send 
them  up  to  yen  1^  the  stage.  Ton  will  find 
some  one  amongst  them,  I  think,  that  you  will 
like  to  snhseribe  for.  I  wish  yon  a  good  morn- 
ing, sir." 

"Good  momin*;  thank  yon!  thank  you!" — 
The  man's  eyes  shone  with  pleasure,  and  so  did 
the  boy's. 

"Now  thafg  a  great  and  a  good  man,"  said 
papa,  after  riding  awhile  in  thonghtfhl  nlence. 
"I  have  been  tiunking  of  somelhrng  I  saw  yes- 
terday in  (banning,  *A  man  is  great  as  a  man, 
be  he  where  or  what  he  may;  the  grandenr  of  his 
nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  oatward  dis- 
tinetions.*  I  don't  remember  his  words,  but 
thdr  amount  is,  that  if  we  confine  man  in  dnn- 
geoDS,  or  chain  him  to  slarisfa  tasks,  the  light 
within  him  will  sliU  be  bnming,  will  still  show 
him  his  way,  and  make  it  more  or  less  clear  and 
bright  to  him.  I  am  glsd  that  it  is  so,"  papa 
added,  with  moistened  eyes,  "but  it  makes  me 
pity  the  poor,  and  all  those  who  are  chained  to 
slarish  tasks  by  the  merely  physical  wants  of  | 
life.  I  wish  things  could  be  different,  especially 
here  in  'the  land  of  the  free.'  I  wish  that  thqo- 
sands  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  lanas 
need  not  lie  a  mere  waste,  while  bo  many  stay 
here  hi  the  crowded  towns  withont  one  mch  of 
Glod*8  broad  earth,  on  which  they  dare  to  set  a 
ibot;  noUuDg  bat  the  paved  streets.  Their  souls 
are  so  dark,  when  with  the  fields  about  them,  and 
for  them,  and  with  easier  means  of  subsistence, 
they  might  be  so  full  of  God's  own  light!  God 
h^p  them!  God  help  them,  I  ssy!  And  God 
help  those  men  who  have  legislative  power,  and 
those  who  have  wealth,  and  especially  those  who 
have  great  souls,  to  work  for  that  which  is  worth 
working  for,  for  that  which  will  make  the  poor 
and  the  rich  better  and  happier." 

"And  this,"  thought  I,  with  a  melting  heart, 
"this  is  tlie  man,  who,  one  year  ago,  was  so  sel- 
fish, so  narrow  and  so  worldly>minded!" 

But  now  we  were  drawing  near  Fabyan^;  and 
Garland  again  took  excInaiTe  possession  of  onr 
thoughts.  With  what  stndned  eyes  and  brains 
we  looked  along  the  road  before  ns!  and,  espe- 
ially  when  we  eame  witirin  sight  of  the  house, 
through  the  knots,  great  and  small,  of  gentlemen  \ 
who  stood  or  sat  in  the  piazza,  or  sauntered  near : 
the  hotel!  It  was  near  the  dinner-hour;  those, ; 
therefore,  who  had  not  gone  up  the  mountains,  | 
were  all  there,  waiting  the  call  of  the  bdl. 

Seldom  is  it  the  fortune  of  three  dusty,  way- 
worn damsels  to  be  set  down  in  such  an  assem- 
blage of  well-dressed,  courtly-lookiDg  knights; 
and  seldom,  1  dare  say,  do  they — the  way-worn 
damsels,  that  is — care  so  little  for  the '  eyes  that 
take  in  all  their  appointments,  from  equipage  to 
gaiters,  inclusive.  We  were  all  trembling  for  the 
first  words  we  woald  hear. 

Fabyan  came  out  immediatdy. '  He  recognised 
papa  and  uncle  Leonard,  ana  shobk  his  head 
slightly,  as  be  gave  them  a  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand. 

"No  Garland  yet,"  sud  papa. 


"I  am  sorry  to  aajy,  no.  Itat  tboae  IHends  <rf 
yonrs — thisway,-tiiuwmy,  ifyoDpleaaefUAcB." 

"Go  directly  to  yonr  room,  gtris,"  said  lapa, 
leading  us  forward  toward  the  stairs.  "Almoet 
your  mnner-honr;  isn^t  it,  Mr.  Fabyan!" 

"In  fifteen  minutes." 

He  rang  for  a  waiter,  who,  with  a  portmanteau 
m  each  band,  condocted  ns  away;  but  not  until 
we  heard  papa  say— "The  search  still  goes  <hi!" 

"Tes;  those  fiiends  of  yonrs,  and  a  nnmber 
beddes"— here  their  voices  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance.   

CHAFTIB.  XIT. 

We  oonld  not  eat— we  oonld  find  no  rest.  Fifft 
conid  find  no  rest,  fcr  the  horrible  uncertidnhr. 
He  bore  it  ao  hour  or  two  in  the  beat  way  lie 
could,  and  then  be  and  uncle  left  with  a  guide* 
although,  the  most  that  they  could  hope  to  da, 
was  meeting  the  return  party,  aftd  thereby  having 
their  fears  the  earlier  removed  or  confirmed. 

The  day  waned— the  pleasure  party  returned; 
and  they  had  had  little  pleasure,  they  said,  "fbr 
thinking  of  the  lost  gentleman.  It  was  ao  hoiv 
rible  to  be  lost  there  in  that  wild  place!" 

We  could  no  longer  stay  within.  We  took  oar 
bonnets  and  walked  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  occasionally  sitting  down  on  the 
road-side  to  wait  their  appearance;  and  when 
this  watching  and  inaction  became  intoleiabla, 
again  going  forward. 

We  saw  them  at  last— a  large  oompanj;  and 
were  so  fUnt  that  we  hurried  to  the  bulk 
iMe  the  road,  and  snnk<town  on  the  turf.  Papa 
— wecould  distingoish  papa's  erect  figure.  Unde 
Leonard,  also;  we  conld  distinguish  him  by  his 
jet  black  suit.  Then,  how  we  searched  among 
the  rest!  How  tantalisiog  was  the  distance — tlie 
crowd  in  which  they  rode — the  gathering  twi- 
light! But  at  last  I  saw  Woodbury:  and  "thete^ 
Rufus!  there's  Bnftia!"  exdaimed  Bdith  aad 
Helen  Louise. 

"But  Garland!  but  Garland!"  groaned  we  all 
three;  for  now  thty  came  near,  and  we  could  no- 
where see  him. 

And  when  tiisy  came  up  to  us,  and  we  saw  the 
pale,  shocked  hcea,  and  felt  tiw  trembling  hand 
pressures,  but  heu^  not  one  word,  we  knew  theti 
that  thwe  was  no  hope,  and  wept  widumt  re- 
straint. 

Uncle  would  have  comforted  us  with  some 
words  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  strength. 

"But  it  is  so  horrible,  papa!"  interrupted 
Helen  Louise,  almost  beside  herself. 

"And  poor  Sylvia!"  murmured  1,  and  again 
the  tears  sped. 

"There  is  One  who  can  take  care  of  her,  of 
htm,  and  of  us  all,  my  dear  Margaret,"  replied 
uncle,  his  fhee  serious,  but  beaming  with^  the 
Christian's  hope. 

"Tes,  yes,  that  is  tm&"  sighed  we;  and  we 
dried  our  tears. 

The  guide  who  accompanied  papa,  and  uncle 
Leonard,  and  Garland's  oonsin,  remained  b^nd. 
They  were  to  kindle  fires,  and  discharge  a  rifle  «t 
close  intervals  throogh  the  n^ht.  In  them,  lay 
now,  the  only  hope;  and  this  hope  was  a  fidnt 
one,  for  it  was  believed  thai  he  bad  missed  his 
fx>tiDg  and  fallen  from  some  of  the  precipices, 
beomning  thereby,  at  least,  unable  to  itooeed. 
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OHAPTBB  XT. 

•'Whit'i  tfaftt?  what's  QmZ"  we  heud  one 
Hfftin  qddc,  riwrp  tones,  in  tfie|Husa,jm  the 
fijOowing  mwning.  The  windcnra  w«r»  open  into 
the  fioDt  Mrior,  where  wt  wt  wutiag  the  tp- 
nannoe  m  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party. 
Ba  jet,  we  had  seen  none  of  them,  bat  we  had 
been  <aiy  a  short  time  below. 

"What  is  it?"  waa  again  a^ed;  and,  on  look- 
ing oat,  wt  saw  that  every  eve  waa  turned,  with 
«ig«  interest,  al<mg  the  road  towards  the  moun- 
tains. 

"A  eairiage — two  horsemen,"  said  one. 

"And  one  on  foot,"  said  another. 

*'Slow  as  a  hearse,  step  and  step,  they  come." 
nBiHMdeoar  hearts  stt^  beating,  and  half  dis- 
tisoted,  we  went  through  the  rooms  looking  after 
Mfa,  or  nnde.  orsome  one  our  par^;  at  least, 
•r  Miyaa.  If  ve  oould  get  in  eight  of  his  &ce, 
ve  Ht  that  it  would  be  somewhat  better  with 
as.  Bet  we  oould  not  find  him;  and  ready  to 
faint  kod  die,  we  tottered  back  to  the  parlw,  and 
te  the  windows,  to  see  if  some  of  our  people 
were  not  there.  Every  eye  that  we  ooiud  see 
nthoat,  was  still  strained  toward  the  east.  No 
MK  sfekt,  or  seemed  to  breathe  now;  but  we 
saw  many  exchan^  of  donbtfol,  troubled 
Ranees;  and  Helen  Louise  sunk  down  on  the 
carpet  at  our  feet,  oovered  her  ears  wiUi  both 
banda,  sod  bnried  her  &ce  in  our  clothes. 

"Bnrra!  hurra!  hurra!" 

HcsTni  and  earth  what  a  ay  was  that!  It 
rtaitled  us,  it  thrilled  us,  and  imn  along  our 
i«Tcs  as  if  the  dead  were  rising. 

"Hurra!  hnrra!  hurra!"  —  louder  and  more 
jpylbldun  before. 

"And  "Snrra!"  we  heard  it  firom  a&r;  it  was 
flnBiD  Rofhs^  Toice. 

"Now,  if  I  dont  thank  God,  I  newr  did!" 
laid  Lonise,  springing  to  her  feet,  and 

da^ng  off  the  tears  as  fast  as  they  came,  while 
riKlktoied  keenly  to  what  was  said  witbont,  "I 
huw  well  enough'*'— and  "I  said  all  the  time"— 
we  bard:  and  we  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  sns- 
jmae  had  terminated  rightly;  for  they  spoke 
eipriy,  with  glad  looks,  aiid  mored  a^Kmt, 
■nuj^ng  groan  with  group. 

"I'm  ^rang!**  said  Hden  Louise,  making  her 
way  0^  mto  the  piazza.  Ve  foUowed  her;  erery 
la^  in  the  room  Mlowed  her;  and  the  gentle- 
tt«n  who  bad  remained  near  the  door  made  room 
far  ns.  Yes,  there  they  were — Grarland  pale,  and 
iDI^iorted  a  little  on  Woodbury's  breast,  to  be 
mt,  while  Rafus  drore;  but  looking  so  thank- 
&]>  80  excited  in  his  hapinneas.  Mt  fiitba  and 
Quiand's  ooosin  were  on  horseback;  the  gnide 
ns  CO  foot.-  Oh!  no  one  knew  what  one  was 
■tboot,  or  cared.  >  No  one  oould  possibly  know 
what  to  say  or  do,  aare  tbis:  we  laaes  all 
knghed  and  cried  together,  and  in  the  Tsame 
mob.  Qariand  dfd  not  do  much  better;  and 
Way  others  had  quirering  obins,  and  would  as- 
■ndy  bare  let  some  tears  fldl  if  tb^  had  been 


dear  Margaret, "  said  Gaiiand,  at  length. 
Be  oould  not  speak  at  first.    *'£dith,  Helen 

my  good  ones— " 
J^e  were  kiasing  his  hands,  and  kaving  die 
mtDsm. 


**Iifo  is  m  md  to  na,  ttds  raaraing,  Uarga> 
ret'**  said  Givland,  as  be  held  m^  hand  in  his, 
and  pressed  it  ferrendy;  and  then  again  the 
choking  roioe  stopped  him. 

It  may  seem  of  Uttle  consequence  in  this  place, 
but  I  must  say  that  it  was  ^ood  touching  Wood* 
bury's  hand  a^in,  loc^ng  mto  his  clear,  happy 
face,  hearing  his  good  voice  close  to  my  ear,  »ml 
knowing  that  now  be  was  safe. 

Cousin  Rufus  was  hurrying  and  ordering  on 
every  hand,  in  the  way  of  iaalitatiog  Garlaiid's 
descent  from  the  carriage. 

Meanwhile,  questions  poured  down  upon  the 
vigorous  looking  guide.  *'He  lost  his  grip  on  the 
rocks,"  said  he,  and  all  gathered  about  him  to 
listen,  except  those  why  were  busied  with  Gar- 
land. *'And  he  fell  then  twenty  foot  or  more. 
He  didn't  Icnow  any  great  thing  for  a  spell,  as 
you'd  guess  fast  enough,  if  I  didn't  tell  you;  and 
wben  he  did  oome  to  be  was  bruised,  and  e'en 
a'most  broke  in  one  of  his  hip  bones;  and  couldn't 

get  on  much  any  more'n  we  could  in  the  same 
X.  Wall,  that  nigbt  he  took  a  terrible  bad 
cold,  and  something  like  the  rfaenmatiz  Clapped 
on  to  him.  The  next  night  he  took  another 
cold,  and  the  next  night  another,  and  that  mitkes 
three  of  'em,"  holding  three  fingers  up  before  the 
face  of  on6  who  stood  near  him,  smiling  at  his 
sententiops  way  of  telling  a  story.  "But  he  kept 
a  rabbin'  htinaelf — the  best  thing  he  couid  do, 
yon  know;  and  by'n'bv  he  could  stir  round  some 
and  eat  wnue;  and  so  by  last  night,  he'd  got,  as 
it  turned  out,  into  jest  theright  spot  to  see  onrbon* 
fires  and  hear  our  gons;  and  tlien  he  got  along  a 
leetle  nigher  and  a  leetle  nigher,  till  he  got  where 
he  eonid  make  us  hear  mm.  Then  d(m^yon 
guess  our  idees  went  op?  His  cousin  was  more 
like  a  shiffless  woman  for  a  half  a  minnte  or  so, 
than  like  tbe  real  Sampson  be  had  been  all  alongv 
Wall,  we'd  a  tough  poll  gettmg  him  down,  be 
was  BO  weak  and  lume,  you  see.  But  he  bore 
the  gripes  and  twinges  like  a  Gineral.  Afore 
we  got  down,  fairly,  we  met  them  that  went  out 
this  morning.  Tbe  cairi^  was  nigh,  they  said, 
and  'twas  lucky  it  was,  for  the  teller  was  weaker 
than  ever,  when  he  see  them.  Wan 't  it  lucky, 
old  fdler?"— gtnng  his  "old  feller"  a  hearty  slap 
on  the  shoulder,  on  his  way  into  tibe  house. 

Papa  was  Aill  of  his  jokes,  cousin  Bnfus  of 
his.  At  breakfast,  Woodbury  told  a  story  in  his 
iidmitably  quiet  way,  that  set  people  laughing  idl 
round  the  taUe— all  but  Garland,  who  seemed 
little  inclined  to  merriment,  although  very  happy; 
and  poor  Edith,  whose  cold  and  congh  were  so 
bad  that  she  oould  only  sit  by  and  smile  at  all  the 
nonsense  that  was  going  on. 

Garland  was  unable  to  travel  that  day;  the 
rest  of  ns  wanted  to  see  Mount  Washington;  we 
therefore  wrote  hurried  billets  to  send  home  by 
the  morning  stage. 

"We  are  all  crazy  this  morning,  consiu  mine," 
wrote  Helen  Louise.  "We  lao^h,  we  run  against 
each  other,  and  then  langh  again.  I  ran  against 
abilious,  long- faced  old  Mchdor  there  is  here,  and 
he  started  and  said,  •Goodness,  Miss!' 

"We  all  kiss  Garland,  and  he  kisses  us  back 
again.  But  do  yon  never  ieiibd.it^«hK!e  he  is 
hereby  getting  bis  lips  ii^^nBgSlu^-^iQoe.  He 
goes  Um|dng;  yet  there  nsrer  was  anybo^  » 
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charming;  as  we  all  find  him,  because  his  adren- 
turo  has  made  him  a  sort  of  Grand  Lama  for  all 
in  the  boose.  Good  bye! 

"Thy  cousin, 

"HSLBH  LODIBB. 

"Post  Scrtp/«7B.— Garland  is  writing  to  you, 
bat  I  fancy  his  note  will  run  mostly  on  love. ! 
Margaret  and  Edith  are  writing  too;  but  I  doubt  j 
if  they  or  he  have  good  sense  enough  to  tell  you 
that  we  shall  all  take  our  flight  for  your  bird- 
house  to-morrow  morning;  your  papa  and  Gar- 
land in  your  papa's  carriage,  the  rest  of  us  by  j 
stage.   I  hope  we  of  the  stage  may  get  there 
first:  I  am  desirous  to  see  tiow  yon  like  Garland's  > 
gait  at  first  sight.   Oh,  dear!  it  is  cough,  cough.  | 
almost  every  minute  with  poor  Edith!   She  took 
a  new  odd,  I  fear,  when  we  were  out  watching  i 
for  Garlud.  I  hope  good  Mrs.  Harson  can  think  \ 
ai  something  QitX  will  help  her.  \ 

*  "Thine."  ; 

J 

OHAPTBft  XTt.  I 

Here  are  various  fiuniliar  letters,  through 
whid)  my  stoiy  shall  awlule  be  carried  forward 
to  its  close. 

[fVom  lUlin  Louise  to  Jvtia  Ltavitt.] 

T&i  BiKD-Hoosz,  Lincoln]  20th 

My  Dear  Frifnd  Jitiia;— I  wish  you  too  had 
been  hddiug  your  breath  and  growing  thin  these  | 
four  or  five  days,  because  Garland  was  lost 
among  the  mountains.   I  wish  you  had  been 
dreaming  a-nights  as  I  have,  of  seeing  bears' 
eyes  shining  in  the  darkness  of  cleft  rocks;  and  i 
of  slipping  off  from  precipices,  whose  feet  were  | 
so  far  below,  that  you  could  only  see  hov  »  pa- 
rernous  sullenness  and  snakes,  and  a  bleeding  \ 
bodv  were  there  together,  moving,  intermingling, 
cxchaogipg  shapes,  so  that  the  bleeding  body— 
occasionally  swwing  (Garland's  &ce— was  now 
writhing  itself  into  real  serpent  ooils,  and  an<m  was 
fkdiDg  away  into  utter  darkness.   I  wish  you  had 
been  feeling  that  the  sun  had  no  business  to 
shine,  nor  the  birds  to  sing,  nor  the  flowers 
and  green  trees  to  hold  up  their  hea^s  and 
mock  you  with  sights  of  the  brightness,  the 
elasticity  you  could  never  more  feel— never! 
Then  would  I  not  delight  myself  and  make 
you  feel  what  an  important  personage  I  am 
in  your  affairs,  by  holding  you  back — as  the  man- 
ner of  the  legitimate  story-tellers  is — with  ^i- 
sodes,  with  slow  and  eccentric  approaches,  with 
parentheses  a  half- page  in  length,  with  ohs!  and 
ahs!  and  sundry  other  ccmtnvances.   Yes.  in- 
deed! and  when  I  iud  brought  you  to  a  fine  fever, 
there  should  be  a  dash  an  mcb  long— wluch,  ^- 
tfaough  you  would  be  over  it  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  you  would  yet  feel  to  be  a  mortal  hin-t 
drance;  and  then  I  would  say — letting  the  wind  > 
out  of  my  cheeks  at  the  same  time— "We've  1 
found  him!    Great  joy  be  to  thee  and  to  us!"| 
And  then  I  would  leave  you  as  I  now  do,  to  get 
particulars  from  him*  or  if  you  are  in  haste,  from ! 
Babcock,  to  whim  he  is  at  this  moment  writ- 
ing. 

The  blessed  man  grew  pale  and  tMn  and  spi- 
ritual like  one  who  is  about  to  die;  while  hej 
was  among  the  mountains,  and  Sylvia  did  thej 
same.   Her  eyes  were  such  large,  splendid  opes, . 


when  we  returned!  but  then  so  glad!  for  Garland, 
who  was  at  the  bird-house  before  us,  leaned  on 
her,  and  looked  in  her  face,  even  when  he  spt^ 
to  another. 

I  do  honestly  think,  my  friend  Julia,  that  it 
must  be  a  delightful  thing  having  a  lover,  who  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  glorious  fellow;  a  fellow 
whose  steps  your  glance  can  follow  in  pride, 
whose  good  eyes  feiok  out  for  your  comfort,  and 
whose  strong  hand  is  always  ready  to  help  you;  a 
fdlow,  in  short,  like  Garland;  or,  better  still, 
like  Luther  Woodbury.  For,  although  Garland 
may  be  the  hero,  just  now,  and  although  he  is  a 
good  and  an  agreeable  fellow  at  any  time,  and  will 
make  cousin  Sylvia  one  of  the  best  of  husbands, 
Woodbuiy  is  my  prirce,  of  all  the  men  on  the 
earth;  and,  most  beautiiful  of  all,  he  is  as  meek, 
unconscious  of  his  great  excellences,  as  quiet  as 
if  every  one,  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  were 
of  as  much  worth  as  he.  1  know  be  has  this 
feeling,  and  that  he  acts  on  it  continually.  And 
I  imagine,  fnend  Julia,  that  is  not  far  from  being 
the  i^t  and  true  feeling.  I  imagine  that  one 
immortal  soul  which  God  has  made  is  about  as 
dear  to  Him  as  another,  how  much,  soever  their 
various  physical  and  sodal  conditions  may  make 
them  to  differ  externally. 

1  look  at  Mai^et,  and  wonder  that  she  moves 
so  quietly;  that  she  is  not  sometimes  a  little  dis- 
traught in  consideratitm  of  the  fine  eyes  that  turn 
to  tier,  with  an  expression  it  is  so  good  to  her  to 
see,  when  she  sp^ks,  when  he  speaks,  or  when 
anything  goes  on;  and  especially  in  consideration 
of  her  prospective  high  fortune  and  great  happi- 
ness as  his  wife.  I  wonder  that  she  knows  her 
head  from  her  feet,  and  that  she  attends  to  us  all 
as  she  does.  Bat  it  is  like  her.  It  is  like  him; 
for  he  does  the  same. 

Well,  heigho!  In  view  of  all  these  thin^  as 
they  say  in  the  pulpit,  I  have  determined  that, 
when  L  have  a  lover,  he  shall  be  just  as  excellent 
and  noble,  just  as  deferential  to  me.  and,  at  the 
same  time,  just  as  thoughtful  for  others,  as  Wood- 
bury is.  1  will  be  just  as  digniflt»l  and  plea- 
sant, as  cordial  to  him  and  everybody,  as  Marga- 
ret is.  She  and  I  will  now  and  then  come  tog<a^ 
ther  as  they  do,  and  touch  fingers  over  a  book  or\ 
a  dower;  sometimes  the  fingers  shall  lock  -as 
theirs  do;  aud  ihe  glances  lingtirin  their  meeting, 
even  if  no  book  or  flower  is  about,  to  account  for 
the  proximity;  but.  for  the  most  part,  we  will 
each  go  our  own  way,  imtil  the  woras  are  spoken 
that  make  us — one. 

We  shall  all  start  for  home  Monday  momiog, 
except  Garland— who  will  BOt  be  quite  wdl 
enough,  probably,  to  travel  so  far,  and.  so  much 
of  the  way,  too,  in  a  crowded,  josiUng  stag*- 
coach— and  my  brother  Rufus,  who  will  wait  to 
accompany  him,  and  stop  with  him  at  Fiscata- 
quog.  Of  c<Hirse  you  know  nothing  about  this 
plan.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  yomvou  woo't 
see  anything  of  him  at  your  house.  Ko,  indeed; 
I  want  bo  stop,  too.  but  he  don't  hear  me,  when 
I  suggest  this  want  I  see  that  he  means  to  have 
you  all  to  himself.  But  we  tdiall  not  oomi^ain; 
for,  in  making  you  his,  he  will  also  make  yoa 
ours.  Thanks  for  this!  you  are  so  sweet!  and 
we  already  love  you  so  much! 

Send  me  something,  if  it  be  only  i^piece  of 
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Vnmd  ind  cJieese,  hy  Rnftas.  Send  me  ft  letter 
mn;  tnd  beKen  me 

Now  uid  forerer,  tbine» 
Hbuh  Lomsi. 

PiHAT4«i»a,  Svpttmbtr  10, 18—. 
Friend  Sylvia: — I  don't  know  how  to  write  to 

Eh  I  hftTe  oeen  such  a  dog  in  so  many  things. 
1 1  can  write  the  eader,  for  you  forgave  me 
tod  were  my  friend,  when  you  had  reason  to  sup- 
nse  me  to  be  a  meaner  man  than  I  really  was. 


way;  and,  besides,  die  held  bw  head  vip  and 
spumed  me~a  tfaing  I  worshipped  in  ber. 

Well,  Sylria,  I  oouIdnU  marry  you,  feeling  as 
I  did.  I  didn't  know  as  Charlotte  would  ever 
again  give  me  a  civil  word,  and  so  I  made  ft  false 
excuse  to  you;  told  lies  to  you,  as  I  know  many 
men  in  my  place  are  accustomed  to  do,  when  the 
plain  trnUi  would  not  only  be  more  manly,  but 
more  profitable  every  way.  Nok,  in  this  case,  I 
believe  Charlotte  could  overlook  the  rest,  and  be 
my  wife,  if  it  were  not  for  that  foolish  piece  of 


and  act  the  living  truth,  let  what  will  come. 
And,  Sylvia,  I  mo^  hftve  Charlotte,  or  never  be 
really  contented  and  at  my  ease.  This  is 
why  I  write  to  you;  I  know  you  axe  friendly 
to  me,  and  that  you  will  beueve  all  I  have 
said  in  this  letter,  little  as  my  past  conduct 
makes  me  deserve  it.    Yon  are  Charlotte's 


wnouy,  Decaose  01  your latDer  s  aimcmces;  maK-  " -  rr"-   ~Z     — t      yy    •  TTT  \ 

fa«^^l„w.nceVh.ps,  for  my  exc„«,  ot',^;,^S't^\>ttt},r,i*^t^ 
the  bad  times  that  cnppled  me.  Bat  it  must 
have  kraked  to  you,  on  the  whole,  as  if  I  turned 
off  from  you,  because  yonr  &ther  was  so  deep  in 
tbe  mire  just  then.  But  it  wasn't  that;  for, 
fidn't  I  know  all  about  these  things,  when  I 
lint  ^oke  of  marriage  to  youl  Certunly  I  did. 

Whit  was  it  then?  you  will  say.  i       j    m.      .  v      i  i, 

IwinteUyouinmi-own,plaiiway.  Ilovedjfrf"*-  There  is  no  one  she  values  so  much,  or 
Chadotte  SuJie  before  I  everW  much  about !  ^^^^^  ^  "  ^'H^,  ^  't^^"*?,^  "^Z 
yoa,  or  thought  Of  looking  np  to  one  so  muchi^*?;"  yourself.  WlU  you  wnte  to  her?  I 
ihoTt  me  in  Igreeablenessraaa  every  such  thing.  I  ^"  J^?\*^^  ^^^^  "^.w'J 
Aiid  she  knew  thftt  I  loved  her,  or  guessed  thJt ;      ^'J'^  I »»"  ^  oonfldence  that  it 

I  did;  and.  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  don't  j '"JJ^T,  v  ,  _ 

kDow  what,  nor  does  she,  as  I  guess.  She  liked!  ^r^r'^'.^^^'^.^P^^^^^'^ 
me.  and  was  pleased  to  see  m%  at  her  father's,  i "       {,  ''^^'■y^ 

aod  to  receive  the  lUUe  attentions  1  paid  her.  i  **?Tf  ^^^^     ■       «  w  ™ 

Sbe  expected,  ftnd  hftd  reason  to.  that  I  would  i ^  happiness  fiom  bis  own 

»D  o&i^^  to  her  in  Kwrd..  ^'I*-        is  w<^y  of  you  in  educaUon  imd 

Have  you  seen  a  UtUe  laece  of  poetir,  going '  ^^^TJ  •;fP«*'"  ^  ^ 

>and  in'the  naners.  one  t£»  of  whS  ™;riikf  «»"  Yf  -  Syl"».  will  be  happty. 

howflver  it  may  be  with 

Your  Mend  and  servant, 

QeoK«  Baboooe. 
P.  S.— I  am  without  excuse,  neglecting  to 
mention  your  excellent  pftrents  and  your  excel- 
lent sister,  down  to  this  postscript  Assure  them 
of  my  increasing  respect  and  affection,  and  of 
the  sati^action  with  which  I,  in  common  with 
all  others,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  see  you  and  them  here  amongst  us  again. 
I  did  not  know,  until  I  wis  ioforawd  of  s  It 
Mr.  Stone,  last  evening,  that  it  was  UugmtA^a 
intended,  Mr.  Woodmiiyt  that  boi^ht  yonr 
fathn>'s  properly.  I  have  always  supposed,  be- 
fore, that  Mr.  Olsted  bought  for  himselC  Tell 
Mai^aret  that  Esquire  Wilson  and  I  have  been 
talking  this  matter  over  to  day.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  acted  the  part  of 
two  fools.  The  old  'squire  looks  rather  blue, 
and  shakes  his  head  at  all  advices  to  many. 
Margaret  must  cheer  him  up  when  she  comes. 

Don't  laugh  at  this  postscript— at  its  lenRtb, 
I  mean.  Q.  B. 


roand  in  the  papers,  one  Terse  of  whudi  runs  like 

**Tboagh  ye  never  said  a  word^  John, 
My  trostiog  heart  to  win; 
Ym  hae  leeil  before  the  Ltady  John, 
An*  that  is  deeper  gin; 
An*  yonr  Btep  feed  coming  here,  Jolu)> 
8ae  aft  in  canld  an'  rain, 
*     For  mony  a  happy  year.  John, 
Wboee  memory  is  pain." 
W^,  I  came  across  this  sometime  after  I  pro- 
pMed  marriage  to  you.   I  couldnt  help  reading 
m  over  and  over  again,  till,  by-and-l^,  it  was 
muuag  tfnoiigh  my  nund  aU  the  time,  and 
Cbarlocte  iHtb  it,  and  I  couU  see  then  thftt  I 
Shed  heras  wcU  as  ever;  and  that  I  had  left  her, 
ttswiring  that  I  oould   carry  my  affections 
wfaererer  my  feet  went,  and  that,  <rf  course,  I 
eould  soon  love  yon  better  than  I  ^  Charlotte, 
MM  you  wwB  her  superior  in  many  thmgs, 
would  make  a  more  graceful  mistress  for  my 
r  bouse. 

One  thing  fbat  I  missed  most  in  Obvlotte  was 
■dqwndeaee  ttf  manner  in  her  intercourse  with 
M.  She  tiiou^t  too  much  of  me,  this  was  the 
teeobie,  and  not  enough  of  hersdf;  for,  althoagh 
I M  flf  as  arbitrary  turn,  perhaps  becmue  I  am 
sflUl  tam,  I  Jike  people  best  when  they  have  a 
luMj  snaxt  will  and  way  of  their  own,  and 
sMc  to  it  in  spite  of  me.  I  missed  this  in  Char- 
iMa.  And  tteo,  when  yon  and  I  were  engaged, 
lAst  taatie  J  had— fi>r  I  missed  it  in  you. 

Vh«  •  C%u-kitte  came  back,  she  suited  me 
exactly.  Sbe  was  a  thousand  times  more  deli- 
«■!•  md  fneifii^  than  betee  she  went,  some 


XLetUrJrvm  Chn-rlotU  8tmu  to  Sj/lvia  Fiy  ] 

PisoiTiniToa  8«p:«inber,  SO,  18— 

My  Dear — Yours  of  the  13ih  came  last  even- 
ing. Babcock  brought  it  from  the  office,  and 
sat  at  my  feet  with  one  of  my  hands  in  his,  or 
at  his  lips,  or  his  heart,  while  I  was  reading  it. 
He  sighed;  I  believe  he  was  not  very  ht  from 
weepine.  I  pitied  him,  as  I  have  this  long 
while;  out  I  no  longer  t(»i^^«d-^yii>as  for  a 
k>ng  while  r  have^d(ii^^^^i<l^§^tSeGonded 
the  requisitiais  of  my  own  oonscieooe  and  judg- 
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ment,  and  especially  of  my  lore  fbr  him;  and 
before  I  was  half  through  with  it,  I  bent  over 
him  and  left  a  kiss  of  peace  and  love  on  his  fore- 
head. He  rose,  then,  and  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  wept  over  me  like  a  woman.  I  was  for  a 
while  no  calmer  than  be;  for  I  Iiave  suffered  so 
much,  dear  Sylvia;  and  then  I  coold  believe  that : 
it  was  over.  I  know  he  is  not  a  perfect  man,  by 
any  means.  I  know  just  bow  I  will  have  to 
manige  him  and  tyrannize  over  him,  at  times, 
to  keep  it  in  his  mind  tiiat  I  am  precious  to  him; 
but  he  is  the  man  that  I  law,  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  Been  that  I  oould  lore  in  the  right  way 
to  marry.  It  will  snit  me  to  tynmnice — in  m^ 
way,  yon  know  how  that  ia— jtnt  as  it  will  stut 
him  to  be  tyrannized  over;  and  thus  it  is  seen 
that  we  were  "made  for  each  other." 

I  can  hear  the  hammers  of  the  workmen  on  his 
house,  this  morning.  Not  a  stroke  has  been  given 
to  it  before  since  you  left.  He  comes  this  way 
with  quick  steps,  and  with  a  look  of  goodness  and 
comfort  ou  bis  Caee,  such  as  I  have  not  seen  there 
before— ever. 

He  has  gone.  He  came  to  take  me  to  ride. 
But  see  bow  it  went  between  us. 

"Let  me  cany  yon  to  ride  this  morning,"  said 
he.  standing  before  me,  and  with  a  hand  of  xnine 
in  eachof  hjs. 

Now,  thought  T.  he  will  swallow  me  whole 
straightway,  and  tiiat  will  be  the  end  of  me,  if  I 
wilt  allow  it  But  tlus  I  will  be  watdiftal  not  to  do. 
I  will  deal  out  liny  bits  to  him;  will  often  send 
him  awaywtthoutamorsel,  that  he  gets  no  surfeits, 
that  his  appetite  be  kept  in  a  oondition  of  keen- 
ness and  refinement;  and  above  all,  that  he  may 
not  lose  his  relish  kr  nw  until  his  or  my  ^ing 
day. 

*'I  can't  posaifaly  go  ttiis  morning,!  have  so 
much  to  do." 

•tWbat  have  you  to  do  that  can  be  SO  pleasant 
as  riding  tliis  fine  morning?" 

"I  am  writing  to  Sylvia." 

**0h,  well,  flnish  your  letter  afterwards,"  tug- 
pj^  at  my  hands.  ■ 

"No.  I  will  go  to-nuKToer  morning  if  nothing 
oones  to  lunderme;  bat  this  moraine  X  must  be 

**,As  I  ought  to  be,  I  confess.  I  left  a  shop  ftill 
of  customers." 

"That  was  nangh^.  Ton  mnst  go  back  and 
attend  to  them.    Barber  is  slower  than  any 

snail." 

"I  know  it   But  yon  win  ride  to-monow 

morning?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will  oome  an  hour  earlier." 
"Tea.  And  now  give  me  one  kiss,  and  I  will 


"Yes,  ^s;  and  it  will  make  me  happy  all  day 
tbinkinK  <rfit  Give  me  one,  or  I  wiU  give  you 
tiirmty. ' 

*>Tbat  would  be  horrid.  Takes  this  then  and 
go." 

"Thanks,  dearest,  beat!  darling  of  my  heart 
and  life!" 

The  good  8onl  held  me  to  his  heart  an  iostent, 
and  wasgtme. 

We  sb^  not  be  married  nntil  you  are  all  back 
Here  in  Uie  dear      honse,  whidi  has  a  londy 


lock,  as  if  it  were  ccmscious  of  waiting  fbr  you.  I 
could  not  be  married  without  yon.  Baboock 
also  is  willing  to  wait,  "sinoe  it  is  to  be  soon,"  be 
says. 

I  know  I  shall  kiss  your  father  ten  times  right 
off;  tell  him  so.  I  nevtr  did  long  to  see  anybody 
as  I  do  to  see  you  all.  And  I  am  not  the  only 
one.  My  father  has  no  calmness  at  all,  especially 
when  he  prays  for  the  dear  friends  who  are  ab- 
sent, and  gives  thanks  to  God  that  He  has  ke^ 
them  as  it  were  "in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 
My  good,  careful  mother  has  fewer  words;  but  her 
hMd  ia  full  of  plans  for  filling  your  pantry  before- 
hand, and  I  know  not  what  else.  I  do  not  go 
anywhere  that  eager,  glad  ftces  do  not  %ppeai, 
questioning  me  about  your  coming.  If  it  woe 
possible  for  us  bu^,  straightforward  New  Eng- 
landers  to  have  more  than  three  holidays  in'ooe 
year— Tbimksgirine,  Christmas  and  New- Year- 
one  would  be  brought  about  here  when  yon  come. 
As  it  is,  I  suppose  everybody  will  think  that  "the 
work  must  go  on."  Aad  so  it  must;  for  Mother 
Earth  shows  but  a  hard,  albeit,  a  beloved  face, 
to  our  portion  of  her  large  family;  and  we  are  not 
the  ones  to  dance  and  sang  if  wants  are  about  us. 

Love  to  the  beloved  of  your  household.  My 
parents  send  love.    I  know  not  how  many 
others  have  given  me  messages  of  love  fbr  you  alL 
But  this  I  know;  I  am  and  alwi^s  will  be, 
'  Your  affectionate*  CsAALQim 

OHAFIKB  ZTII. 

PiBOiTifltmo,  7itM  IS.  ]B— . 

We  left  our  dear  bird-house  on  tbe  first  wintry 
day,  when  the  leaves  were  black  on  the  garden 
plants,  and  when  they  fell  in  showers  from  trees 
and  vines.  Tbe  winds  moaned  and  sighed,  tbe 
black  clouds  lay  on  tbe  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  snow  on  tbe  tops.  We  oould  hardly  wish  to 
stay  there  through  tbe  long  bleak  time  that  was 
coming;  but  we  wept  to  leave  the  spot  where  we 
had  known  so  many  busy,  happy  days;  and  above 
all,  we  wept  to  leave  our  neighbors,  the  Haraont. 
Poor  papa  could  not  spei^  when  the  time  came 
to  enter  the  stage.  He  oould  just  wring  Mr. 
son's  hand;  if  he  had  spoken  one  word  the  tears 
would  have  been  unloosed.  For  no  mortal  man 
can  be  and  we  all  ever  feel  as  we  do  for  Mr.  Bar- 
son.  He  is  the  best  man  I  ever  saw.  But  be  is 
not  very  strong  and  well;  and  we  have  said  many 
times  that  he  is  not  for  this  lower  world,  Uiat  he 
will  not  long  be  here;  and  this  feeling  made  it  tlie 
harder  for  us  to  look  and  speak  our  last  But  be 
promises  to  oome  to  us;  he  promises  to  oome  with 
bis  wife  and  daughter  next  wedc;  for  flien  will 
Sylvia's  and  my  marriage  be. 

Uncle  Leonard's  family  will  come — all  but  dear, 
noble  cousin  Edith.  She  is  numbered  with  tbe 
dead;  she  has  been  with  the  dead  two  months; 
and,  wrote  cousin  Helen  Louise,  in  a  letter  that 
came  this  morning,  "the  wound  is  as  deep  as  it 
was  the  Inttor,  bitter  day  on  which  she  died.  It  is 
deeinr,  for  erery  day ,  every  turn  I  take,  enry  litOe 
pleasure,  and  especially  every  Iltde  trial  that  I 
must  meet  now  without  her  sweet  company  and 
sympathy,  only  impresses  it  upon  me  more  and 
more  what  I  have  lost;  whftt  a  solitary  sick  one  I 
must  always  feel  at  eV^dry^l2iMght  of  her." 

We  will  go  to  joax  marriage,  dear  Hugmt, 
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Jir  ^lri»;  but  with  fast  falling  tears  I  say  it. 
Wilh  tars  shall  I  make  the  journey  over  the  road 
th»t  less  than  a  year  ago  we  passed,  oh,  so  happy 
ui  full  of  life!  Sylvia,  bow  long  we  looked  for- 
mri  to  that  joorney.  How  we  laughed  and 
■ng  and  ran  over  the  sturs  as  we  made  our  pre- 
puitioaa!  As  we  rode,  the  many  colored  birds, 
uepren  e«rth,^the  clear  sunshine  were  all  for 
Qod  had  civeo  them  to  us,  and  we  were  so 
^inthMnf  She  wu  80  baiipy!  God  knew 
Htto-than  we  any  <^asdidtfaeD,  wbaireaaon  we 
hd  to  be  happy,  since  the  shadow  of  Death  had 
went  cDoe  fiulea  <m  oar  way. 

Wdl,  the  dear  ^rl  is  nipremely  happy  now. 
Sbi  is  where  idle  longed  to  be  Ibr  ^ys  wore  the 
wnaoDscame. 

*'Deir  omes!"  sud  she  one  day,  "dear  ones!— 
I  riall  aoon  go;  and  [mcions  as  you  all  are 
tone. good  Skod  q\iiet  as  my  life  has  been  here 
viA  jOQ.  to  go  be  with  Christ  is  &r  better^ 
fcr  bfiterl"  And  her  ey«a  kindled  like  a  seraph's. 
Ibcy  kindled  as  she  died.  The  light  of  another 
worn  than  tins  was  in  them;  the  songs  of  the  Re- 
tened  were  «lrea.dy  on  her  lips.  This  "is  the 
ooly  thing  that  can  comfiirtmeataUftrherkWB, 
btr  dyii^  such  a  trinmphant  death. 

We  ouk  0>  to  yoa  tin  more  rea^y,  beoanse 
JM,  dear  Hargaret,  will  retain  with  va,  and  ba>  | 
cause  after  this  we  can  have  yoa  near  as  as  l«ig : 
is  we  lire,  I  hope.  Itoo  can't  know  how  thank-  \ 
M  we  are  that  ^ou  are  coming:  for,  since  Edith : 
died,  we  look  tlus  way  and  that  way  for  some- 
OoBx  that  shall  help  fill  the  desolate  places  in 
onr  hearts.  No  other  one  can  do  so  moon  as  yon; 
joe  were  so  dear  to  ber;  yoa  are  so  dear  to  us! 

Your  new  house  is  very  beautifd,  dearest,  and 
^teadnp  in  a  beautiful  way.   Mamma  helped 
Jiha  abbot  the  fiimiture;  I  about  the  garden.  I 
PpWW  yoer  tastes,  and  we  have  tried  to  have 
WiBpBnim  in  a  way  that  will  give  you  pleasure. 
■  yh— a  an  a  great  many  perennial  plants  already 
«i  Haoiu;  new  ones  are  opening  every  day,  so  that 
•  mnltitnde  oi  flowers  wiU  lift  welcoming  eyes  to 
yea  wfaen  yon  oome.   I  can  see  him,  lu^aret; 
qionse  «lect  is  among  them  now;  they  ue 
'early  visitation  and  ms  last"   I  can  well 
oonceive  what  oomibrt  is  reserved  for  vou  in  that 
yot;  and  I — I  foresee  that  often  whn  I  spy  yoit 
ttroogh  the  trees,  I  shall  ran  ornr  and  be  awhile 
with  yoa  there. 

Uyr  pvents  and  Boftis  send  thanks  for  yoar 
k^d  invitation  and  kmng  greetings. 
I  send  the  same,  and  am,  while  I  lire, 
YooTBi  most  affectionately, 

BiOMS  LoDin. 

OHAPTam  ZTIII. 

A  Aw  last  wwds  from  the  hdoved  old  home. 
B^gnente  and  hamy  papa  walks  slowly  through 
ftajMd  with  Ur.  Haram  at  his  side.  They  pluck 
issnsftnm  the  shrabhery  and  tearUiem  as  th^ 
guia^g  the  pi^  They  talk  earnestly;  and 
the  open  windows  I  hear  papa  say — 

*9mtt  ■  trae,  Ih.  Harson!  We  may  have  had 
MMr  as  moA  tin  and  pain  and  tronble  m  oar 
Wht  iMt  it  ia  never  wise  to  look  back  sod  stop 
tolMSl  over  it.  For  Hope  goes  before  us  all,  like 
ft*  nuraing  star,  and  it  is  best  to  be  following 
1k«  alm^  wtth  coaragemis  and  dil^;mt  lives. 


Dear  mamma  too  believes  in  and  in  the 
morning  star;  but  she  has  tears  coming  up  to 
stru^le  with  every  smile.  She  will  have  Sylvia 
still  by  her  side.  Her  thought  then  is  chiefly  for 
me;  that  notlung  tiie  me;  that  no  draught  ol  the 
evening  air  fall  on  me;  that  no  weeping  be  done 
before  me;  yet  I  know  that  the  weeping  goes  on 
in  the  still  nights:  and  that,  in  poor  mamma's 
heart  it  constantly  goes  <hi.  She  moves  here  and 
thwe.  She  sees  to  everything;  and  to  every  one 
that  comes  to  say  good- by  to  me;  bat  her  eyes 
tarn  evca^  nuHnent  to  me,  with  the  ennesaiML  we 
never  see  save  in  the  eye  of  Uie  mother— and  of 
tiie  rarely  found  one,  who,  although  she  is  not  a 
mother,  can  and  does  out  of  her  abundant  sym- 
pathies, love  like  her.  Mrs.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Har- 
son see  to  her;  the  latter  that  words  of  Heavenly 
strength  are  spoken  to  ber  now  and  then;  the 
former  that  she  does  not  work  too  hard  and  have 
too  much  care;  that  when  she  knows  nothing 
about  it,  pies  and  loaves  of  cake  beautifully  made, 
beautifelly  ornamented,  come  to  our  pantiy- 
I  shelves;  and  that  Charlotte,  leaving  the  ciHitented 
Babcock  to  diift  for  himself  in  the  best  way  he  is 
able,  is  Almost  ocnstantly  going  and  coming, 
dnng  the  things  that  no  one  else  could  possibly 
do  as  w^ 

Garland  comes!  He  gives  papa  and  Mr.  Bar- 
son's  hand  a  usdng  grasp  on  his  way  to  the 
garden  where  Sylvia  and  Betty  Harson  are  cut- 
ting flowers  for  tlie  wreaths  and  vases  Hetty  and 
Charlotte  will  make  up  early  in  the  moniing. 

Soon  &e  will  come;  and  with  btm  uncle  Leo- 
nard's family. 

Linm. 

It  has  been  still  since  they  came.  Tt  has  been 
something  with  us  all,  as  if  the  dear  Edith  were 
sleeping  in  our  midst.  We  have  shtd  a  great 
many  tears.  I  still  weep  as  I  write— it  is  such  a 
loss  fbr  ber  parents,  for  Helen  Louise,  and  for  all 
of  us,  who  loved  her!  Batthe  eriff  fiwber  made 
it  the  dearer,  being  ti&en  to  the  fkithfol  heart, 
where  henceforth  is  to  he  my  rest,  "hi  sorrow 
and  in  Joy." 


A  QUICK  REPARTEE. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Gov.  Morris  js  re- 
lated by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Efe  had  a  high  respect  for  Bishop  Moore,  a  man 
noted  not  <nily  for  the  purity  of  his  character,  but 
also  for  the  retiring  modesty  of  his  disposition, 
and  for  the  general  favor  in  which  he  was  held. 
As  the  story  ran — A  dinner  was  given  by  some 
one  of  Governor  Morris'  friends,  when  he  was 
about  departing  for  Europe.  Bishop  Moore  and 
his  vrife  were  of  the  party.  Among  other  things 
that  passed  in  conversation,  Mr.  Imnris  observed 
that  he  bad  made  his  will  in  proraect  of  going 
abroad;  and,  tamh^  to  Kdwp  Moore,  said  to 
bim: 

4My  Ber.  fiioid,  I  have  bequeathed  to  yoa  my 
whole  stock  of  impudence.** 
Bishop  Mo(a%  replied, 

"Sir,  you  are  not  only  very  kind,  but  vciy 
generons:  you  have  left  to  me  by  far.  the  laigest 
portion  of  your  estate. ' ' 

Mrs.  Moore  immediately  added: 

"My  dear,  you  have  oome  into  poBseasbn  of 
yoar  ihhmtanoe  renurkaUy  aotw." 
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THE  DEPARTED. 
•  ___ 

Oar  dear  departed  ones. 
Who  but  few  daye  agone  were  with  ui  here — 
By  many  a  lovi&g  deed  and  kindly  tone, 

Brightening  earth's  pathway  drear> — 

I  know  that  they  have  found 
That  reatnia  where  all  ia  beantiftil  and  bri^t, 
For  ofty  at  evenios  o'er  our  valley  throws 

Its  softened,  shadowy  light: 

V  Upon  the  still  air  borne, 

Methinks  my  sturit  bears  an  angel  voice, 
That  in  soft  accents  whispers  to  my  soal, 
"Look  opward,  and  rejoice: 

*'For  they — the  friends  so  dear. 
That  late  yon  bade  a  weeping,  sad  farewell- 
Are  there,  where  earthly  ills  shall  never  more 

With  grief  their  bosoms  swell. 

"Tbe  well-beloved  sire, 
With  brow  serenely  calm,  and  locks  of  snow. 
And  tha  Ait,  dark-eyed  hoy,  whose  mirthful 
tones 

Were  sweet    mnsie'a  flow, 

"Now  dwelt  for  evermore 
Where  pare  skies  bend  above  nnAding  flowers, 
Employed  in  angel-dnties — clothed  anew 

With  Ugher,  holier  powen. 

"Nor  do  they  there  forget 
The  loved  and  sorrowing  ones  they  left  on  earth; 
For  th^  pore  waters  drink  from  the  fhll  fount 

Where  deathleie  love  hath  birth. 

«*And  they  are  near  you  still, 
Tho',  all  unseen  by  your  dim,  earth-veiled  eyes — 
Shedding  their  pure  and  gentle  influence  o'er 

Tout  way,  where'ra  it  lies — 

.       '<Luring  your  wayward  steps 
To  tread  the  Heaven-directing  paths  of  love — 
Bearing,  on  an|^l-pinion,  each  p  ire  thought 
And  euuett  prayer,  above. 

**And  when,  in  some  lone  hour, 
The  sad,  refretful  tear,  unseen,  you  shed. 
As  memory  recalls  the  cherished  joys 

Ani  blessings,  with  them  fled— 

"They,  to  your  yeanmig  hearts, 
Oft  whisper  sweet  of  Hope,  and  Faith  and 

Peace, 

And  point  you  to  that  realm  where  vain  regrets, 
Ana  grief,  and  tears  shall  cease. 

"Wh^e— all  earth's  changes  o*er— 
Its  duties  noMy  done — its  trials  past — 
Yon  too  may  enter  on  that  higher  lire 

Whose  years  for  aye  shall  last.*' 


MERCY. 

BT  URS.  J.  H.  BBTANT. 

It  comes  in  varied  form;  sometimes  with  smiles 
Of  love,  it  seems  an  angel;  and  again. 
More  dark  and  frowning,  we  mistake  its  name, 
And  call  It  poverty,  misfortune,  death. 
Tet  mercy  is  an  angel,  whether  drest 
In  smiles  or  tears;  whether  she  comes  to  give. 
Or  take  away.   The  hour  of,  darkest  night 
Precedes  the  day;  aud  though  all  human  hope  ' 
Is  shipwrecked,  we  may  float  npon  the  waves 
.  Of  death  and  darkness,  trusting  Mercy  still. 


MAGAZINE. 


FERN  LEAVES  FROM  FANNY'S 
PORTFOLIO. 

[From  Fakkt  Fken's  new  volume,  just  trab- 
Ushed  Messra.  Derby  ft  Miller,  we  make  a 
few  choice  extracts.  The  Inx^  CMimot  &il  to 
have  a  wide  popolari^.] 

LITTLE  CHABLIE,  THE  CHILD-ANGEL. 

I  am  one  of  that  persecuted  class,  denominatei 
old  maids.  By  going  quietly  about  the  world, 
taking  care  not  to  jostle  my  neighbors,  or  hit 
gainst  any  of  thdr  rough  angles,  I  manage  to 
be  cheerful,  contented  and  happy.  In  my  multi- 
tudinous migrations,  I  have  bad  sonie  opportumty 
:  to  study  human  nature.  Lately.  I  have  become 
;  a  temporary  inmate  of  a  crowded  boarding-house. 
I  My  little  room  has  already  begun  to  look  home- 
like. The  cheerful  sun  has  expanded  the  fra- 
grant flowers  I  love  so  well-  to  nurture;  my 
caoaTy  trills  his  satis&ction  in  a  gayer  song  than 
ever;  and  my  pictnres,  books,  and  guitar,  drire 
**dnUcare  away,"  and  b^;aile  many  a  pleasant 
hour.  And  now  my  heart  has  finmd  a  new  ob- 
ject  of  interest,  l  ye  noticed  m  the  staircase, 
and  in  the  hall  and  lobby,  a  lovdy  cldld,  who 
seemed  wandering  about  at  its  own  sweet  will; 
sometimes  sitting  wearily  on  the  sturs,  almost 
asleep;  then  loitering  at  the  kitchen  door,  watch- 
ing the  opmtionsof  the  cook;  then  peeping  into 
the  half  open  doors  of  the  difilEtrent  apuimests. 
As,  b^  a  rule  of  the  house,  "no  children  were 
permitted  at  table,"  it  was  some  time  before  I 
oould  ascertain  who  claimed  this  little  stray  waif. 

One  morning,  attracted  by  the  cand  of  my 
canary,  he  ventured  to  pot  his  little  curly  head 
inside  my  door.  He  needed  little  urging  to  oitw, 
fw  he  reid,  with  a  child's  quick  instiDet,  his  vd- 
oome  in  my  &oe.  An  ammatod  oonTomtkiB 
soon  ensued  about  tnrda,  flowers  and  tdotures — 
his  luge  blue  eyes  growing  \ai^,  and  his  obeA 
flushing  with  pleasnre,  as  story  followed  stoij, 
while  he  sat  upon  my  knee.  ^ 

At  length  I  said  to  him,  "Charlie,  won't  mam- 
ma be  anxious  about  you,  if  you  stay  so  long?*' 

*'0,  no,"sMdhe,  "Lizzie  don't  care." 

"Who's  Lizzie?" 
,  "Why,  my  mamma!  She  don't  care,  if  I'm 
only  out  of  the  way.  Lizzie  made  me  this  pretty 
dress,"  said  he,  holding  up  his  richly-embroider* 
ed  frock:  "but  Lizzie  don't  know  any  stories, 
and  she  says  I'm  a  bore.  What  is  a  'bore?'  said 
the  sweet  child,  as  he  looked  trustingly  in  my 
l&ce. 

"Never  mind,  now,"  said  I,  tearfully;  *'yon 
may  stay  with  me  whenever  you  like,  and  we 
will  be  very  good  friends." 
.  The  dinner-bell  sounding,  a  gayly-dressed 
young  thing  vociferated,  in  a  voice  anything  hot 
musical,  "Charlie,  Charlie!"  When  I  apoI(^;izcd 
for  keeping  him,  she  said,  carelessly,  as  she  re- 
arranged her  bracelets,  "0,  it  don't  signiiy,  if 
you  can  have  patience  with  him,  he's  so  tiresome 
with  his  questions.  I've  bought  him  hwps 
of  toys,  but  he  never  wants  to  play,  and  is  for 
ever  asking  me  such  old-fasluonod  questions. 
Keep  him  and  welcome,  when  you  like;  bat  take 
my  word  for  it,  youH  repent  your  baifain!"  aad 
she  tripped  gayly  down  to  dinner. 
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Poor  little  Cbtrlie!  Time  in  plenty  to  adjnst 
iQ  Aow  silken  ringlets;  time  to  embroider  all 
these  Kttle  gay  dresses;  time  to  linger  till  mid- 
night orer  tbe  last  new  aoTel;  bnt  for  the  sonl 
tbat  looked  forth  from  those  deep  blue  eyes,  no 
time  to  sow  tbe  good  seed,  no  time  to  watch  lest 
the  enemy  should  "sow  tares." 

Fran  that  time  Charlie  and  I  were  inseparable. 
The  thooghtless  mother,  well  content  to  pass  her 
tisK  deronring  all  sorts  of  trashy  literatore,  or 
inidle  gossip  with  her  drawing-room  companions. 
Theyonngftther,  weary  with  bosiness  tronbles. 
coatentiiig  himsdf  iritn  a  ^niet  "good- night," 
and  dosnig  the  day  trr  a  visit  to  the  theatre  or 
eoDoert-Toom.  Poor  Cbaiiie,  meanwhile,  pot  to 
bed,  lor  safe-keeping,  woidd  lie  hoars,  tossing 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  "with  nothing  in  his 
Hand,"  as  he  innocently  sud  to  me.  Wtut  a  joy 
to  Bit  by  has  side  and  h^ile  the  lonely  hours! 
Ihere  1  learned  to  nnderstend  tbe  meaning  of  our 
Sanoor's  words,  "For  cS  such  is  tite  kingdom  of 
Dttien." 

In  bis  etear,  silTery  tones,  he  would  repeat 
sfterme,  "Oar  Father,"  asking  me  the  meaning 
tf  every  petition:  then  he  would  say,  "Why 
din'tyon  tell  Lizzie?  Lizae  don't  know  any 
mrers!" 

One  night  I  sang  him  these  lines, — 

"SvMt  Seldi  bayond  tba  mlUnc  flood, 

beiused  hiinseif  in  bed,  while  the  tears  trembled 
on  his  long  lashes,  and  said,  "0  eing  that  again, 
-it  seems  as  if  I  saw  a  beautiful  picture!" 
Dmd,  taking  my  gnitsr,  I  would  sit  by  bis  bed- 
■de,  and  w£tch  the  bine  eyes  droop  and  grow 
heaTy  with  slumber  as  I  sang  to  him.  And  she, 
wbese  duty,  mnd  jpj,  and  pride,  it  should  have 
heea  to  lead  those  little  feet  to  Him  who  biddetb 
•Oittte  diildreii  oome."was  indol^tly  and  con- 
tmlefiy  bound  in  flowery  fetters  of  her  own 
Manng,  onmindful  that  an  angel's  destiny  was 
limited  to  bcr  eueless  keepog. 

•         tt        •        •  « 

litfle  Charlie  lay  tossing  in  his  little  bed,  with 
k  Ugh  fever.  It  is  needless  to  tell  of  the  bold 
he  hid  npcm  my  heart  and '  serrioes.  His  child- 
lA  mother,  esUier  nnaUe  or  unwilling  to  see  his 
dugtr,  haiid  left  me  in  charge  of  him— drawn 
from  his  ^de  br  the  attraction  of  a  great  mili- 
tiry  ball.  I  changed  his  heated  pillows,  gave 
Urn  tbe  cootiog  draught,  bathed  his  fereri^  tem- 
ples, and,  finally,  at  his  request,  rocked  him 
pnUy,  to  quiet  bis  restlessness.  Be  placed  bis 
Bttle  arms  caressingly  about  my  neck,  and  said, 
fceWv,  "Sng  to  me  of  HeaTco."  When  I  fin- 
idwd,  he  hiked  langnidl;^  np,  sayiog,  "Where's 
lizzie? — 1  must  kiss  Lizzie!''  and  as  tbe  words 
died  upon  bis  lips,  his  eyes  drooped,  his  heart 
fcttered  like  a  prisoned  bird,  and  little  Chadie 
vas  eoonted  one  in  tbe  heavenly  fold. 

As  I  dosed  his  eyes,  and  orossed  tbe  dimpled 
■ate  peaoeftiUy  upon  his  little  breast,  his  last 
"Bids  tug  learftilly  in  my  eara^'Where's 

THE  INYALID  WIFE. 

On't  she?— Ton  are  upon  a  sick  bed;  a  little, 
Ms  thii^  lies  vgon  jwu  arm,  that  you  migbt 


crush  with  one  hand.  Ton  take  those  little 
velvet  fingers  in  yours,  close  yorlt  eyes,  and  turn 
your  head  languidly  to  the  pillow.  Little  bro- 
thers and  sisters— Carry,  and  Harry,  and  Fanny 
and  Frank  and  Will^,  and  Maiy  and  Kitty— half 
a  score— come  tiptoeing  into  the  room,  **tp  see 
the  new  baby."  It  is  quite  an  old  ato^  to 
"nurse,"  who  sits  there  like  an  automaton,  while 
they  give  vent  to  tbcar  enthoaiastic  admiration  of, 
its  wee  toes  and  fingers,  and  make  profound  in- ' 
quiriea,  which  nobody  thinks  best  to  hear.  Yon 
look  on  with  a  languid  smile,  and  they  pass  out, 
a^itig,  "Why  they  can't  stay  witii  dear  mamma, 
and  why  they  musn't  play  pose  in  tbe  comer,"  as 
usual?  You  wonder  if  your  Uttle  croupy  boy 
tied  his  tippet  on  when  he  went  to  school,  and 
whether  Betty  will  see  that  your  hasbiMU-S  flan- 
nel is  aired,  and  if  Pe^  has  cleaned  the  silver, 
and  washed  oCf  tbe  front-door  steps,  oriS"  what 
your  blessed  husband  is  aboot,  tbaf  he  don't 
onne  home  to  dinner.  There  sits  old  nurse, 
keeping  up  that  dreadful  tread-mill  trotting,  "to 
quiet  the  baby,"  till  yon  could  fiy  through  the 
key-hole  in  desperation.  The  odor  of  dinner  be- 
gins to  creep  up  stairs.  Yon  wonder  if  yonr 
husband's  pudding  will  be  made  right,  and  if 
Betty  vUl  rememMr  to  put  wine  in  toe  sanee,  as 
he  likes  it;  and  then  the  persiuration  starts  out 
on  TOUT  fordiead,  as  yon  hear  a  thumpng  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  child's  suppressed  scream;  and  nnrse 
swathes  the  baby  np  in  flannel  to  the  tip  of  its 
nose,  dumps  it  down  in  the  easy-diair,  and  tells 
you  to  "leave  the  family  to  her,  and  go  to  sleep." 
By  and  by  she  comes  in — after  staying  down 
loDg  enough  to  get  a  refreshing  cup  of  cofiee — and 
walks  np  to  the  bed  with  a  bowl  of  gruel,  tasting 
it,  and  then  putting  the  spoon  back  into  the 
bowl.  In  the  first  place,  ^on  hate  gruel;  in  the 
next,  you  couldn't  eat  it,  if  she  held  a  pistol  to 
your  head,  after  that  spoon  has  been  in  her 
mouth:  so  yon  meekly  soggest  that  it  be  set  <m 
tbe  table  to  cool— hoping,  by  some  jvovidential 
Interpositim,  it  may  get  tipped  over.  Wdl,  she 
moves  round  your  room  wten  a  pair  oi  eresking 
shoes,  and  a  bran-new  gingham  gown,  that  rat- 
tles like  a  paper  window-curtain,  at  every  Step; 
and  smooths  her  hair  with  your  nice  little  head- 
brush,  and  opens  a  drawer  by  mistake  (?),  "think- 
ing it  was  the  baby's  drawer."  T^aai  you  bear 
little  nails  scratching  on  the  door;  Ad  Charley 
whispers  throngh  the  key-bole,  "Mamma,  Char- 
ley's tired;  please  let  Charley  oome  in."  Nnrse 
scowls,  and  says  no;  but  yon  intercede — poor 
Charley,  he's  only  a  baby  himself.  Well,  he 
leans  his  Uttle  head  wearily  against  the  pillow, 
and  looks  snspictonsly  at  that  littie,  moving 
bnndleofflannelin  nnrae'slap.  It's  clear  he'shad 
a  hard  time  of  it,  what  with  tears  and  mdassss! 
i  Tbe  little  shining  curls,  that  you  have  so  often 
I  rolled  over  yonr  fingers,  are  a  timgled  mass;  and 
:  you  long  to  take  him,  and  make  him  comfortable, 
i  and  cosset  him  a  littie;  and,  then,  the  baby  cries 
again,  and  you  torn  yonr  hesA  to  the  pillow  with 
a  smothered  sigh.  Nurse  hears  it,  and  Charley 
is  taken  strolling  from  the  room.  Yon  take 
your  watoh  nom  under  the  pillow,  to  see  if 
husband  won't  be  home  soon,  and  then  took  at 
nnrse,  who  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  over  your  bowl 
;  of  gruel,  and  sits  down  aodding  drofnaly,  with 
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th«  baby  in  an  alarming  proximity  to  the  fire. 
Nov  you  hear  a  dear  step  on  the  slurs.  It*B 
your  Charley!  How  Imgbt  he  lookg!  and  what 
nice  fresh  air  he  brings  with  bim  from  out  doors! 
Be  parts  the  bsd-cnrtaios,  looks  in,  and  pats  you 
on  the  cheek.  You  just  want  to  lay  your  tiead 
on  bu.^ulder,  and  have  such  a  ^endid  cry! 
hit  wire  sits  that  old  Goi^od  of  » ODTBe— fine 
dont  beUere  in  IhuInuuIs,  abe  don't!  Yon  make 
'  Charley  a  free^mama  sign  to  send  her  down  stain 
for  somethiiu.  He  says— right  out  loud— men 
are  so  stupid!  "What  did  you  say,  dear?"  Of 
coarse,  you  protest  you  didn't  say  a  word-~-neTer 
thought  of  such  a  tiung!  and  cuddle  your  bead 
down  to  your  ruffled  pillows,  and  cry  because  you 
don't  know  what  else  to  do,  and  because  you  are 
weak  and  weary,  and  full  oi  care  for  ^our  family, 
and  don't  want  to  see  anybody  bat  "Charley." 
Nurse  says  *'she  shall  hare  you  sick,'*  and  tells 
yoor  husband ''he'd  better  go  down,  and  let  you  go 
to  sleep."  Off  he  goes,  wondering  what  on  earth 
ails  Ton,  to  cry!  wishes  be  bad  Dolbiog  to  do  but 
lie  sullt  and  be  waited  upon!  After  dinner  he 
eomea  in  to  bid  you  gooa^by  beibre  he  goes  to 
his  office — whistles  "Ndly  Bly"  loud  enough  to 
wake  up  the  baby,  whcm  he  ealls  "a  comical 
little  ooncem,"  and  then  jmts  his  dear,  tbonght- 
leas  bead  down  to  your  {mUow,  at  a  signal  from 
yoQ,  to  bear  what  you  have  to  say.  Well, 
there's  no  help  for  it,  yon  cry  agun,  and  only 
say,  "Dear  Charley;'*  and  he  laughs,  and  settles 
his  dickey,  and  says  yon  are  "nervous  little 
pusa,"  gives  you  a  kissi  lights  his  cigar  at  the 
fire,  half  strangles  the  new  baby  with  the  flrat 
whiff,  and  takes  your  heart  off  with  him  down 
the  street! 

And  you  lie  there  and  eat  that  |^el!  and  pick 
tbe  fuzz  all  off  the  blanket,  and  make  faces  at 
the  nurse,  under  Iho  abmt,  and  wish  Eve  bad 
never  ate  that  apide,— Oenena  iii,  16;  or  that 
yon  were  "Abd"  to  "Cain"  her  for  doii«  it! 

THOUGHTS  BORN  OF  A  CARESS.  • 
"0,  what  a  nice  place  to  cry!"  said  a  laughing 
little  girl,  as  she  nestled  her  wad  lovingly  on  ber 
mother's  breast. 

Tbe  words  were  spoken  playfnUy,  and  the 
little  &iry  Vas  all  nnccmsoions  bow  much  mean- 
ing lay  bid  m  them;  but  they  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyesjRr  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
care  and  trial  should  throw  tbdr  shadows  over 
that  laughing  face — when  adveisity  should  over- 
power—when summer  friends  should  fall  off  like 
autumn  leaves  before  the  rough  blast  of  misfor- 
tune—when the  faithful  breast  she  leaned  npoa 
shmrid  be  no  Iwger  warm  with  lore  ^nd  life— ■ 
when,  in  all  the  wide  earth,  th^e  should  be  for  I 
that  little  one  "no  nice  place  to  cry."  j 
God  shield  tbe  motherless!  A  father  may  bej 
left — kind,  affectionate,  considerate,  perhaps — 
but  a  man's  affecLioos  form  'but  a  small  fraction 
of  his  existence.  His  thoughts  are  for  away, 
even  while  his  child  clambers  on  bis  knee.  The 
distant  ship  with  its  rich  freight,  the  steto  of  tbe  i 
money-market,  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the 
office,  tbe  shop,  the  bench:  and  he  answers  at 
random  the  little  lispiog  immortal,  and  gives  the 
child  a  toy,  and  passes  on.  The  little,  sensitive 
heart  has  borua  its  childish  griefs  through  the 


I  day  unshared.  She  don't  undersbuitS  the  reason 
j  for  anything,  and  nobody  stops  to  tell  her.  Nurse 
'"don*t  know,"  the  cook  is  ''busy/'  and  so  she 
I  wanders  restlessly  about,  through  poor  mamma's 
I  empty  room.  Something  is  wanting.  Ah,  there 
;  is  no  "nice  place  to  Grr!*' 

Childhood  passes;  twKHDing  maidaihood  oomea 
oa;  kiven  woo;  the  mother's  quick  instinct, 
timdy  word  of  cautum^  ud  omnipresent  watdi- 
fulness,  are  not  there.  She  ^res  ber  heart,  with 
all  its  yearning  sympathies,  into  unworthy  keep- 
ing. A  fleeting  honey-moon,  then  the  dawning 
of  a  long  day  of  miseiy;  wearisome  days  of  sick- 
ness; tbe  feeble  moan  of  the  first-bora;  no  mo- 
ther's arm  in  which  to  place,  with  girlish  pride, 
the  little  wailing  stranger;  lover  and  friend  afar; 
no  "nice  place  to  ciy!" 

Thank  God!— not  unheard  hy  Him,  who 
"wipeth  all  tears  away,"  goetb  up  that  troubled 
heart-plaint  from  the  desfMiring  lips  of  Uie  mo- 
therlessl 

THE  PROPHET'S  CHAMBER. 
My  grandiaUier's  house  was,  to  all  intents  and 
wirposes,  a  ministerial  tavern; — ladcing  the  ogn. 
But  thou^  "entertainment  fiv  man  and  beast" 

was  not  written  upon  the  door-poets,  yet  «ia 
might  read  it,  in  very  legible  characters,  in  the 
faces  of  its  master  am  mistress,  and  in  the  very 
aspect  of  tbe  mansion  itseU'.  At  least,  so  the 
travelling  world,  especially  the  clerical  part  of  it, 
seemed  to  think;  for  almost  every  steamboat, 
stage  and  railroad  car  brought  them  a  visitor. 
They  dropped  their  carpet-bags  in  tbe  hall  with 
tbe  most  perfect  certainty  of  a  welcome;  and  if 
the  inmates  were  oat,  tbe  fire  i^  not,  and  the 
boot-jack  and  slippers  of  "Brother  Clapp"  were 
in  the  same  old  place.  You  should  have  aeea 
the  "Prophet's  Chamber."— that  never,  within 
my  recollection,  was  TmoocniHed  more  thui  time 
enough  "to  clear  it  up,"— ^th  its  oU-fostdoMd 
bedstead  and  hangings,  ito  oafMuioas  old  arm- 
chair, its  manifold  toilet  accommodations,  its 
w^-fiimished  writing-desk,  its  large  fire-idaoe 
filled  up — not  with  a  black,  glotjmy,  fonereal- 
tooking  pillar  of  a  stove,  with  an  ismglass  win- 
dow about  as  big  as  a  ninepence,  mocking  the 
chilled  traveller  with  its  muffled  blaze— but 
great,  etalw&rt  logs  of  wood,  laid  over  tbe  large, 
old-fasbioned  andirons,  that  stood  guard,  like  two 
brazen  sentinels,  over  the  bright  flame  that 
flickered  and  flashed,  and  leaped  forth  exuHiDgly, 
lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
that  bung  upon  the  wall,  frtxa  tbe  time  of  John 
Rogers  down  to  the  last  poor  missionary  Uiat 
was  ate  up  by  the  savages  in  our  own  4ay.  There 
was  averyoHhodox  atmosphere  in  that  room, 
you  may  oe  sure;  and  when  my  grandmother 
used  to  send  me  up — then  a  little  ^1— with 
some  dunty  morsel,  prepared  by  her  own  skilfol 
hands  for  the  "good  minister,"  I  used  to  stop  at 
the  door  till  I  imagined  my  little,  round  face  wu 
drawn  down  to  the  proper  length,  befon  I  darw 
show  it  on  the  other  side.  How  ^ad  I  was  whm 
that  dyspeptic  Mr.  Ney's  visit  was  at  an  end, 
with  his  "protracted"  walkings  up  and  down, 
and  across  the  floor,  and  his  sighs  and  groans, 
and  "0  dear  me's!"  and  bow  grandmother  used 
to  shake  ber  head  at  me,  and  pity  him,  with  hi» 
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''t^bmfly/xnd  Ifcrge  parish,  and  Bmftll  SBlary."; 
And  when  he  went  home,  how  fall  she  used  to ; 
stuff  that  old  carpet-bag  of  his,  which  I  used  to : 
tfnnk  mast  have  been  made  of  India  rnbber,  for  i 
it  ahrajs  held  jast  as  maoh  as  dw  bad  to  put  hi  | 
it^moraorlen;  and  how  I  used  to  w(mder  if  mv  i 
heart  was  M  **swftd  hard,  and  dieadfta!  wicked/'  I 
Mheiaed  to  tell  me!  Poor  Mr.  Nc;!  I  tmdei^; 
Maad  it  better  now;  it  was  disease,  not  rdtgion,  | 
tfaat  made  him  so  ^oomr.  His  sky  was  always ; 
lead  color:  no  flowers  bloomed  mider  his  feet;  \ 
his  ears  heard  nothing  but  "the  thunder  and 
Kgbtning;"  his  eves  saw  only  tfae«li)iek  dead 
upon  tbe  mount. 

Bat  wliat  a  sonshtne  brightened  the  Proplwt's 
Chamber  when  dear  Mr.  Temple  came  to  stay 
with  as!  I  used  to  think  our  Sanonr  must  have 
aod)  a  smile  when  He  said,  "Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  oom«  onto  me."  How  low  and  musical 
WIS  his  voice.  How  gentiy  he  would  lay  bis 
dear  band  upon  my  head,  when  I  stooped  to  pat  i 
oo  Us  dippers,  and  say,  '*  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  om  of  tbe  leaat  of  these,  ye  bare  I 
daM  it  onto  me,*— God  bless  you,  my  daughter!" 
.Afid  when  the  ennteoient  of  pieacbing  brought 
o»  of  those  erad  attadcs  of  -nerroos  heada(£e, 
what  a  pleasure  it  was,  when  I  stood  op  on  the 
litUe  cncket  behind  his  chair,  to  pass  my  little 
huid  slowly  across  his  broad,  pale  forehead,  till  i 
the  long  silken  lashes  drooped  heavily  upon  his 
dtA,  and  he  sank  into  a  soothing  slumber!  How 
tMj  I  would  tip-toe  back  to  my  little  seat  by 
Iha  fire-place,  to  watefa  for  his  waking,  to  gaze 
npon  his  sweet,  quiet  face,  and  wonder  if  he 
vmldnH  look  like  that  in  Heaven!  And,  then, 
pwd  and  happy  I  was,  when  be  awoke  re- 
Bttbed,  to  be  beckoned  to  my  old  place  on  his 
knee,  and  to  beu-  the  pretty  story  of  the  "Uttle 
Uaid,"  or  '< Abraham  and  Isaac,"  or  the 
*'BMorKction  (^Lazama,"  possessing  some  new 
ehinn  fbr  me  erei^  time  he  related  them!  And 
few  soft  and  liquid  bis  large,  dark  eyes  grew, 
and  bow  tremulous  bis  low  voice,  as  he  told  me 
of  "the  CradOxion!"  Aod  bow  I  q^ed  to  think 
if  I  ooidd  always  live  with  dear  Mr.  Temple  I 
dnald  never  be  a  naughty,  little  girl  again  in  my 
tife— never!  never! 

-  And  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  grown  a 
tiH  girl,  and  be  chanced  to  come  to  preach  in  tbe 
place  wtkere  I  was  sent  to  a  bcMu^og- school,  be 
^ei^  roe  from  a  btmdred  romping  girls,  and, 
Ityic^liis  dear  hand  again  en  my  head,  said  to 
■?teacber,-*'Jhisisoneofmylambs!"  Wasn't 
Hat  a  praod  ftnd  happy  day  for  me? 

Bat  to  retnm  to  my  gnmdhther's.  Tou  ahoidd 
km  been  tiiere'*Annrr«r8aiT  Week!"  "Sodia 
"My  ministers!"  as  little  Charley  used  to  say. 

all  of  US  children  gave  up  oar  little  bed- 
nons,  aad  huddled,  promisflaeuuy,  in.one  room! 

nice  things  grandmother  was  getting  ready, 
*C(ks  ud  weeks  beforehand!  Wbaf  appietites 
ttey  did  have,  and  bow  bright  grandmother's 
we  Bbone,  tbe  more  they  ate  and  drank,  and  the 
"Kw  tbey  made  themselves  at  home!  And  how 
Pweant  it  was  to  sit  in  tbe  corner  with  my  bit 
"  tit^bread,  and  bear  them  talk!  And  hiow  I 
•«1  to  wonder  if  they  really  were  all  "brothers" 
— « tbey  called  eaeh  other  when  tbef  spoke;-^ 
ttdvhat  tbey  tUl  meant  by.calling  my  gnsBd- 


mother  "Sster  Clapp."  Well-aday!— years 
have  flown  by,  since  then.  Dear  grandmother 
and  kind  Mr.  Temple  deep  quietly  in  the  church- 
yard. Sacrilegious  feet  lutve  trod  the  "Prophet^ 
Chamber."  Poor,  g^otnny  Mr.  Ney  is  walking 
the  Mew  Jenualem,  and  «  new  acng  ia  put  }n  bis 
mouth — the  Bong  d  Ganam.  "Amuversary 
Week"  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be  then. 
People's  hearts  and  bouaes  have  oantracted;  and, 
growing  **lbrgetftil  to  entntain  strai^era,"  they 
misa  Uw  ^eaence  of  tbe  "ugei  ttiat  omwth  an- 
awaiea." 


THE  STAE-MAIDENS- 

A  LEGEND  OF  TUE  TTOBTH-WEST. 

BT  MBS.  MABT  H.  EASTMAN,  AUTHOB  OF  "AimT 
PHIIJ.I3-8  CABIN,"  ETC.,  ETC 

There  ia  a  legcod  that  is  often  told  by  tbe  red 
man's  fireside;  but,  sayest  thou,  reader,  that  tbe 
red  man  lua  in  truth  no  fireidde?  That  he  lives 
with  thoughts  of  death  and  Uood  fbr  ever  about 
hia  heart,  knowing  not  the  affeotiona  Uiat  cluster 
a^fout  borne,  a  stranger  to  the  ties  aod  sympa- 
thies.that  soften  the  existence  of  the  man  wbo 
has  heard  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  is  thua 
gifted  with  a  power  of  enjoyment  that  ia  bis 
alcmel  Thou  dost  not  understand  the  goodnesa 
of  God!  The  savage  has  his  own  pecuBar  hap- 
piness, clouded  tlKni^b  it  be  by  a  thousand  sins. 
Guided  by  tbe  voice  of  conscienoe,  ^too  often 
deadened  to  insenability)}  be  is  sometimes  care- 
ful to  follow  its  teachings,  and  tbe  noble  child  of 
nature  is  true  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  aod  keenly 
alive  to  the  sensibilities  with  which  he  has  been 
mdowed      a  mMxafol  Creator. 

There  is  no  amusement  more  cherished  among 
sanges  than  tfaat  nf  reoounting  the  legoids  ukd 
traditions  of  tbur  race.  It  ia  mote  than  an 
amusement,  fiv  it  is  made  tbe  <^nnel  of  warning 
and  instruction— it  keeps  alive  a  love  of  country 
and  a  pride  of  racef  a  fear  of  the  gods,  a  reve- 
rence for  wisdom  and  old  age.  Thus  are  be- 
guiled tbe  long  winter  nights,  when  the  house  of 
bu&lo  skin  totters  with  tbe  angry  Uasts  of  the 
wind  spirits,  whose  voices  are  heard  from  afar, 
appalling  Uie  tall  pines  that  skirt  tbe  village,  and 
ru£BiQg  tbe  smooth  branches  of  the  evergreens 
that  b^,  through  the  long  cold  seaw,  on  their 
bosoms,  their  light  burdens  of  glistening  snow. 

Then,  while  firelight  gleams  across  tbe  wig- 
wxm,  lighting  op  tbe  faces  of  tbe  sleepmg  infant 
and  its  watching  mother;  while  the  pipe  is 
passed  finm  guest  to  guest  with  friendly  hosfH" 
taltty;  while  the  young,  heedrnj;  the  flraee 
breathing  of  the  atonn  ajurita  wiUwat,  creep 
cloea  to  each  othn,  ^wing  their  Uanketa 
about  thdr  beads  to  abut  out  the  fearfU  sound — 
then  will  tbe  jEnlence  be  broken  by  the  voice  of 
some  venerable  man,  wbo  relates  to  Uiem  events, 
tbe  memory  of  which  infuses  young  blood  again 
into  his  chilled  and  swollen  veins,  bring^  the 
flash  that  of  old  lightened  his  now  dimmed  eyes, 
nerving  with  steadiness  the  shrill  and  broken 
r<»ce  of  age.  Many  a  lesson  of  bravery  and 
wisdom  do|p  he  inOoicate  as  be  tells  them  scenes 
that  were  written  in  the  history  of  bis  heart,  but 
whidi  will  be  now  cherished  by  his  e^"" 
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dfti^htera,  and  thnsftransmitted  tfarongfa  them 
to  their  children  for  ever. 

Or,  it  may  be,  the  sweet  breath  of  summer  ia 
plftyhig  about  the  nigged  Mafib  that  guard  the 
banks  of  the  foir  li^eaota.  I^iadows  of  the 
still  ereniog  are  resting  on  the  praiiieB,  and  the 
stars  are  holding  their  soft  and  qaiet  Klanoes  on 
the  young  maidens  that  have  collected  in  some 
fsTorite  spot,  and  on  the  beautiful  flowers  at 
their  feet,  that  have  found  their  way  even  to  the 
mossy  rooks,  and  are  sleeping  on  their  dangerous 
sides. 

Nor  are  the  young  abne,  listening  to  the  holy 
voices  of  nature.  The  drooping  chest  and  the 
feeble  step  approach — many  a  wamiog  precept 
rests  on  the  tongue  of  the  aged  wise  woman- 
She  seats  herself  among  them,  and  for  a  while 
turns  from  rock  to  river,  and  from  the  star- 
gemmed  heavens  to  the  sea  of  prairie  that  ex- 
tends in  immeasurable  distance.  Her  thou^ts 
are  busy  with  the  past;  memories  ot  the  dead 
crowd  around  her  soul's  visira;  she  sees  not  the 
young  and  oueleas  fiaoeB  HxbA  are  colleeted  round 
her;  she  hears  not  the  Bolt  and  musical  t^ant 
that  is  sung  in  perfect  time,  bloitfing  with  ti^ 
gentle  waving  of  the  long  grass,  the  tranquil 
breathing  of  the  river,  and  all  the  sweet  and 
harmonious  "voioes  of  the  night."  - 

"Tell  us  the  story  of  the  Star-Maidens,  Harp- 
stenah,'*  said  the  Young  Dove,  placing  her  round 
hand  upon  the  bony  arm  of  the  old  woman;  "we 
will  remember  all  your  words,  as  yon  will  so 
soon  go  to  the  <nty  of  spirits;  it  hws  been  a  long 
time  since  yon  nave  talked  to  us  of  the  two 
maidens  who  went  to  live  in  the  skies." 

*'It  is  easy  to  promise,"  said  tl)e  old  woman 
Sternly,  "but  when  did  the  yoang  rem^bar  the 
words^tiie  wiuaiid  i^ed?  Loul  at  my  grand- 
dtnghter:  I  bon  her  in  my  arms  vfam  she  was 
young,  though  I  was  then  old  and  feeble.  I  sang 
to  her  Inllabys,  though  my  heart  was  breaking, 
for  her  motlier's  spint  died  away  with  the  breath 
of  winter;  I  closed  her  brigM  eyes,  and  laid  her 
with  the  white  snow  in  the  braqphes  of  the  trees. 
I  taught  my  grud  daughter  to  work  mocassins, 
and  to  stain  the  sharp  quills  «f  the  porou^Ane; 
day  and  night  I  worked  for  her.  I  said,  when  I 
am  old,  then  will  my  child  remember  this;  sbe 
will  marry  the  brave  man  that  I  dioose  for  her, 
she  will  take  me  to  her  warm  lodge,  she  will  feed 
me  and  golds  me  even  as  I  did  her,  in  her  tender 
youth.  So  she  promised  me^  but  she  has  eaten 
her  words;  will  not  marry  the  bravest  war- 
rior of  his  olan,  who  would  bring  pl«nty  to  her 
tee-pee,  who  would  speak  kind  words  to  her  old 
mother.  Sbe  is  ungrateful  and  obstinate;  she 
will  marry  the  cmti  young  man  who  drinks  the 
white  man's  fire-water,  and  who  hates  me,  be- 
cause I  give  good  advice  to  my  daughter's  child- 
He  wilt  tell  me  to  kill  my  own  venison,  and  to 
keep  away  from  his  kdge.  The  Sin^ng  Bird  has 
foigotten  her  promise:  she  is  breaking  the  heart 
of  her  aged  mother  with  sorrow,  and  drying  up 
the  blood  in  her  veins." 

The  Singing  Bird  looked  into  her  ^jandmotber's 
face,  then  sadly  drooped  her  beautiM  eyes— two 
tears  like  pearls  trembled  on  her  efcliils,  and 
rested  for  a  moment  on  her  soft,  cheek;  but  she 
m*de  no  r^ly>  while  the  maiden  who  had  first 


spoken  turned  to  the  wise  woman  ^ain,  and 
said,  "Tell  us,  Barpstenah,  the  story  of  the  Star- 
Maidens;  the  Snging  Bird  will  listen  and  grow 
wise,  yon  will  yet  sit  by  the  fire  of  her  \od^ 
witii  the  man  yon  have  chosen  far  her.  I  wuh 
the  Brave  Heart  had  loved  me;  he  is  so  tall  and 
handsome  that  any  maiden  would  lore  him,  if  her 
^es  were  not  blinded  by  some  bad  spirit." 

"Your  words  are  good,"  answered  the  old  wo- 
man; ''sometimes  wise  words  fall  fit>m  the  lips  ot 
the  young,  bat  the  Singing  Kxd  is  fbdish  and  ob- 
stinate." 

Ah!  Harpstenah!— you  for^  the  days  of  your 
youth.  When  did  Love  sit  Ughtly  on  the  tlurone 
prepared  for  him?  is  he  not  ever  prone  to  fly  to  a 
home  of  his  own  ohoosingi  but  listen!  for  Harp- 
stenah speaks,  while  she  raises  hex  arm  uid 
points,with  her  long  finger  to  two  bri^t  stars 
that  are  hovering  over  them. 

"Then  they  are;  the  two  stars  that  are  iKnr 
the  homes  of  the  maidens  who  would  not  lista 
to  the  wwds  of  the  old  Soah!  My  daughter,  I 
will  onoe  more  relate  the  Iq^nd,  mw  it  may  be 
that  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  obedieuoe  in  your 
heart,  so  that  you  may  love  me,  and  may  weep 
by  my  body,  when  I  go  to  the  bouse  of  spirits— 
for  I  loved  you,  and  watched  over  you  when  yoa 
were  young  and  helpless." 

Harpstenah  looked  towards  the  heavens.  "Do 
you  see  them?"  she  said,  while  a  multitude  of 
young  faces  were  upturned,  and  following  the  di- 
rection of  her  gaze— "Do  you  see  themi  The 
lai^  and  restless  one,  and  the  small  and  steady 
one,  near  by?  ^irits  are  ever  abroad  when 
those  two  stars  shme  out  so  brightiy;  they  are 
around  us  now— in  the  waters,  in  the  rodcs*  in 
the  trees,  in  the  flowers,  at  our  feet;  but  be  not 
afraid,  my  childrefa.  Hiey  will  aofc  harm  tbs 
young  wlw  are  obedient  to  the  words  oi  the  aged, 
thou^  well  may  the  nuiden  fear  whose  heart 
refhses  to  heed;  the  spirit  of  evil  is  about  hsr, 
and  he  will  bring  sickness  and  trouble  and  death 
to  her  side."  The  Snging  Bird  tremblii^ly 
raised  again  her  beautiful  eyes  to  her  grandmo- 
ther's face,  but  they  quickly  drooped  under  that 
terrible  look,  and,  as  bdbre,  two  tears  rested  on 
the  soft,  pale  che^s,  though  the  maiden  spoke 
not.  Wie  wise  woman  resumed  her  seat,  and 
drawing  her  blanket  about  her,  hmt  her  head  on 
her  bosom.  The  young  girls  did  not  disturb  her 
meditations;  but,  at  last,  sighing  deeply,, in  m 
quiet  tone  of  voice,  she  commenced  the  &7orita 
legend: 

"Many,  many  years  there  came  a  young 
warrior  among  our  people;  he  was  proud  and 
feariess,  he  wore  the  dress  and  spoiro  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dacotas,  but  he  spoke  other  laa- 
I  guages  too,  for  when  strangers  came  among  aa* 
I  ft  was  noticed  he  oenld  talk  to  them,  whether 
i  they  were  enemies  taken  in  battle,  or  Mends 
j  come  from  afar  to  eat  of  our  venison,  and  to 
warm  themselves  by  our  fires. 

"We  could  not  get  him  to  tell  us  whenoe  he 
came;  there  were  those  among  our  people  who 
I  said  he  talked  to  the  Great  Spirit;  that  on  dark 
\  and  stormy  nights  he  would  pass  from  us,  and 
i  stand  on  the  high  hills,  listmmg  te  the  myste- 
1  rioDS  wOT<te  of  the  Father  of  Spirits;  yet  ^  never 
\  said  bow  or  why  be  came  imong  us. 
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"W«  knev  it  wm  for  aood*  liv  be  tod  ooTj 
voang  men  to  battle,  and  ever  brooght  thmal 
home  victorious;  there  were  always  fresh  scalps ' 
IB  oar  Tfllages — oar  etkemiee  fell  before  as — so 
that  we  knew  the  gods  had  sent  Urn.   They  call- 
ed him  the  Wakun  brave,  even  our  oldest  and 
pnmdest  wanion  were  DOt  ashamed  to  follow  him ; 
tobattle.  \ 

"Once,  a  tmible  winter  lingered  with  as. : 
The  snow  drifted  and  was  piled  against  our  lodgu,  ^ 
OUT  good  hunters  t(Hled.  bat  th^  ooald  not  keep ' 
tb^  &milie8  from  want;  the  snow  fell  again  and  , 
■gatn;  ocr  brares  went  forth  with  their  bows  i 
and  aiTOira,  bat  tbeir  bands  wm  oold,  they  bad 
w  skill  toft,  their  arrows  woold  not  fly;  tbey 
wayed  to  the  Omt  Spirit,  bnt  He  woald  not ; 

Mar  them;  bo  ther  eame  to  tbeir  lodges  with  sad :  ^  ^  „  ^  ,  

fteas»  and  when  their  children  cried  with  hunger,  |  lips  red:  there  was  alwayi  a  smile  resting  on  her 
tb^  said, 'The  Father  of  Spirits  is  angry  with  us,  face.  Many  <tf  the  yoaw  men  badbredhn'.  but 
we  Bust  all  die.  The  mallard  and  teal  an  gone .  she  said.  'Leare  me  with  my  mother,  I  am  not 
to  the  warm  South,  the  buffalo  See  from  onr|yet  old  enoi^h  to  be  a  wiie.' 
siejit,«ndwe  cftnnot  follow  tbam;  we  will  go,{  "This  greatwarchiefsaid  to  the  Waktm  brave, 
my  chiidrm  to  the  city  oi  spirits,  where  we  will ;  'The  Great  Spirit  sent  yon  among  us;  we  love 
boDger  and  die  no  more.*  i  you  and  t^nor  your  wortls,  but  yon  are  not  one 

"Then  <fid  the  Daoota  mothers  weep — forcana'of^u  antil  you  choose  a  wife  from  oar  maidens, 
mother  see  the  babe  at  her  bosom  starving,  and :  and  thus  show  that  you  will  remain  with  us. 
not  weep?  |  When  a  stranger  visits  us,  we  tell  him  to  take 

"'Itwre  was  stillness  in  the  vill^  that  night.  >  from  oar  daughters  a  wife  to  work  for  him  while 
Ov  wairiors  knew  the^  must  die,  so  they  wrap- ;  he  stays  with  us;  this  we  do  to  ahoW  him.  honor; 


H*  was  g»7  and  young  and  handMnne,  bat  be 
said  DO  words  of  love.  What  maiden  but  sighed 
when  be  passed  her  by,  bt^ing  still  that  he  would 
follow  her  when  she  wait  apart  from  her  com- 
panions, and  say,  *Come  to  my  lodge  and  make 
it  tn-ight^'  She  hoped  in  vain:  the  heart  <tf  thd 
Wakun  brave  was  cdd  and  hard  as  ice;  he  cared 
onl^  for  his  bow  and  arrow.  So  feared  the  Dacota 
maidens,  and  they  said  tbey  would  think  of  him 
no  more. 

"There  was  then  a  great  war  chief  who  lived 
in  the  same  village  with  the  Wakun  brave.  He 
had  a  daughter,  young,  and  good  and  beMitiftil. 
She  was  not-  like  a  Dacota  maiden,  but  was  white 
and  drooping  tike  the  daughteis  of  the  [»Ie  fiwes; 
notone  of  whose  hated  race  lud  ever  then  been  seen 
among  us.  Ho-  eyes  were  laige  and  aoit,  and  her 


pcd  tbamselfcs  in  their  robes  and  laid  them  down , 
tBwut  ontil  they  should  bear  their  flames  called 
ia  the  fcr«ff  land  of  souls. 
'■But  where  was  the  Wakun  brave?  That 


you  have  lived  with  us.  have  led  us  to  battle, 
have  saved  all  our  lives:  will  you  not  take  a  wiA 
to  your  lodge,  and  be  to  us  as  a  brothw!' 
"The  Wakun  brave  smiled: — 'Ctire  me  yonr 
he  went  forth  i^e,  with  lius  bow  and  daughter,'  be  said.    *I  love  her,  and  will  make 


was 

forth 

'  in  bis  hand;  the  Dacotas  thought  that,  like  i  htr  liappy;  call  her  and  see  if  will  go  with 
tba  buffiUo,  be  wanted  to  die  in  the  woods  where ;  me.' 

no  eye  would  see  the  death  struggle,  so  no  one  |  "The  war  chief  called  his  dai^ten — 'Will  you 
qoesdoned  him,  or  sud  where  go«ait  thou?  as  he  i  be  the  wife  of  the  Waknn  Imve?'  he  said — 'he 
left  the  village  singing  a  song  of  triumph  even '  loves  yon,  and  would  take  you  to  bis  lodge.* 
when  OUT  biaveatmai  had  said.  'There  is  no-j  "The  face  of  the  maiden  lighted  up.  'I  know,* 
thipg  for  us  to  do  bnt  die.'  The  long  night  pass- 1  she  said,  'that  it  would  be  so;  for  a  large  bw 
cd;  the  Mrs  were  going  out,  and  the  clouds  i  came  to  me  in  my  dreams  and  said  the  Wakun 
■making  away,  when  a  merry  shont  and  lau^  \  brave  would  one  day  take  me  to  bis  lodge.  I  will 
mre  beard;  our  people  lif^  the  doors  of  tbnr  1  be  his  wife,  for  has  be  not  saved  all  our  lives?  the 
t»pe(s  to  see  who  could  be  so  happy  when  the  Dacota  maiden  will  be  pnmd  to  be  the  mother  of 
Gieat  Spirit  had  fiwsaksn  His  cbildm,  and  tihey  bis  diildren,  sod  to  Inep  bis-  lodge  warm  and 
mrt  to  £e  Grom  oold  and  hanger.  dtan.' 

"The  Wakun  lawn  was  bounding  over  the;  '  So  die  became  Ms  wifo  and  was  hapw  too. 
new-drifted  paths  of  the  village,  lau^ng  and  j  The  Wakun  brave  tuvugbt  no  other  to  bis  lodge, 
diiQiing  by  its  branfihinghoms,  a  fat  elk:  every  I  and  bespoke  no  angry  words.  He  killed  ttie 
>tep  he  advanced  marks  its  r^  blood  foUowu  j  young  deer  and  brought  it  to  her.  After  a  while 
Ism.  "Oome  out,  young  men  and  maidens,'  be  |  a  daughter  was  bom  to  them,  dark  and  bright- 
cidled,  'we  are  not  to  die;  let  us  leave  this  elk  to  |  eyed,  like  her  fother,  and  soon  another,  white  and 


the  M  women  and  little  children,  and  we  will  go 
OQt  and  bring  in  the  rest  of  the  game  that  I  shot 
with  my  Waknn  bow  and  arrow.' 

"The  warriofS  came  forth,  and  tile  maidens 
Q<i<U|r  fi^wed  them.   The  little  children  clap- 


soft-eyed  like  her  mother;  and  when  the  braves 
would  say,  'the  Qreat  Spirit  has  sent  you  no  son 
to  follow  you  to  battto' — the  Wakun  hnye  would 
reply, 'lam  content;  my  daughters  will  be  good 
and  industrious,  like  ^ir  mother,  and  will  one 


ped  their  bands  and  shouted  as  the  Wakun  brave  i  day  make  some  brave  men  good  wives.* 
Mikd  again,  'Oome  on!  comfr  on!'   The  veryj    "This  seemed  strange  to  our  warriors,*'  con- 


of  bis  Toiee  bnoght  strength  and  courage  tinned  Harpstan^;  "for  we  know  a  Dacota  wishes 
ts  the  souls  of  oar  weaned  ones.  'Hi^  went  forth  |  to  have  many  sms;  yet  the  Wakun  brave  vras 


vith  homtdmg  footsteps.  Soon  Ui^  came  again  j  hMmy  to  have  dangh'ters  only." 
viib^iany  a  deer,  with  the  tender  wild  |Hgeon.  i  •  •  f  •  « 
thsnallard  and  the  teal;  the,  buflafo  and  bear. ' 

cat  and  tbeir  hearts  grew  strong;  the  wo- 
■n  dried  the  bufialo  meat  and  tanned  the  deer  \  and  if  you  say  so,  I  will  waititibUl  anotkw  time  to 
ikia.  Tbey  sang  and  danced,  and  wept  no  moMwiteU  you  what  befelF'4l^'WAdA^l>^S«d  his 
"All  this  tint  the  Wakon  hem  had  no  wife.  <  beautiful  wifo.** 


"Will  yon  go  to  your  lodges  and  sleep,  my 
;  ebildrui,"  said  Harpstenah — "the  moon  is  risii^, 
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"Go  on.  go  on,"  said  the  yooDg  Dove — "goon,  \ 
go  00,  good  Harpatenah, "  said  they  all— all,  save  \ 
Uie  SiDging  Bird,  who  onlj  looked  into  ber  grand-  { 
mother's  foce  sadly,  without  speaking.  | 

"Enah!  my  children,"  said  Harpstenah.  "Ae  | 
Wakon  brave  and  bis  beantiful  wife  were  very ; 
happy,  but  although  tbe  Great  Spirit  loves  Bis 
children,  He  (tften  lets  sorrow  fitUs  upon  them. ; 
One  evening,  when  the  first  cold  was  coming,  and 
the  women  were  gathering  wild  rice  and  cran- 
berries—tbe  Wakun  brave  lay  in  his  tee-pee,  his 
two  little  dmghtets  playing  about  faiiu*  vrtuo 
their  mother  entered  the  lodge — on  ber  bade  was 
ft  heavy  sack  of  cranberries;  without  looking  up 
she  un&stened  tbe  strap  from  her  head  and  threw 
ber  harden  aside— then  sighing  heavily,  sbe  came 
by  the  fire  and  sat  close  to  her  husnuid  on  the 
buffalo  robe  where  he  was  lying. 

**Her  face  was  p^e — pale.   Deep  shadows  lay 
nnder  her  soft  eyes,  and  the  red  hue  of  the  straw- ; 
berry  had  gone  from  her  lips;  her  husband  start- 1 
ed  and  sat  upright  when  be  saw  her.  ! 

*'*What  is  the  matter,  my  wife?"  he  said;  'bavej 
yon  sees  Unk-ta-he,  the  dread  Watwgod?'  i 

"  'No,  my  husband,' she  said,  again  HighvigJ 
deeply;  'but  I  have  seen  Death,  and  a  glance  of 
his  eye  has  fallen  npon  me.  and  now  I  must  go 
away  with  bim  and  be  faia  bride;  I  most  leave  you 
and  my  littfe  girls  akme  in  the  lodge  irtHra  we 
have  Men  so  happy.* 

"  'Ton  are  mok,*  said  her  husband;  'but  you 
will  not  die.  I  will  go  for  our  medicine  men,  and 
they  will  etuurm  away  this  glance  of  the  evil  eye. 
Weep  not,  my  young  wife;  we  will  be  happy 
again.' 

'■'Yes,  we  will  bebapp^,*sbe  said,  'for though 
I  know  I  must  leave  you,  it  will  not  be  very  soon; 
while  I  can  stay  with  you  and  my  little  children, 
and  my  old  moth^,  I  will  be  happy  even  if 
I  suffer  pain,  bat  the  medicine  men  cannot  cure 
me.' 

"Tbe  Waknn  brave  sud  kind  words  to  her,  and 
her  hands  got  warm  and  the  color  came  back  to 
her  cheA.  She  slept  a  long  time,  and  all  thought 
she  would  be  well  again,  lOl  bat  her  grandmother, 
for  she  was  a  medicine  woman,  ana  she  knew 
that  when  the  glance  of  an  evil  siHrit  had^llen 
upon  tbe  ^oang,  it  was  in  v^n  to  try  to  chum 
it  away  with  the  sacred  m^icine  and  the  gourd; 
but  sbe  said  nothing  to  the  Wakun  brave,  who 
loved  his  wife,  and  who  was  angry  if  Miy  one 
spoke  to  him  of  death. 

"All  through  thecOld  winter  they  watched  her; 
■they  made  ber  soup  of  venison  to  bring  back  her 
strength.  The  medicine  men  would  shut  out 
every  one  from  the  lodge,  and  try  to  charm  away 
the  lai^  worm  that  they  said  had  found  its  way 
to  her  warm  breast,  and  was  gnawing  at  her 
heart 

«*The  Wakon  brave  wenit  forth  with  his  bow 
and  arrom  and  killed  the  phaaBanfr— he  would 
say,  *£at,  eat,  my  wife,  and  grow  sboDg  again.* 

"Once  he  looked  at  her  and  said,  '^e  ice  is 
breaking  away  in  the  spirit  li^es,  and  a  few  blue 
flowers  are  creeping  np  through  t^e  wet  snow  to 
catch  tbe  warm  breath  that  comes  from  the  sun 
— the  cold  winds  and  frost  are  goiqg,  and  tbe 
wife  of  the  Wakun  brave  will  be  weil  when  sum- 
mer oCHues  sgsin.* 


*'Sbe  sndled  and  said,  *I  am  eoly  waiting  for 
the  first  flowers,  thai  I  may  know  it  is  time  iir 

me  to  go  to  the  land  of  soula.' 

"The  Wakun  brave  wept.  Had  any  ether  war- 
rior w^t.  he  would  have  been  despised,  for  tears 
are  only  for  women;  but  who  could  despise  the 
Wakan  Imve,  whose  head  was  adorned  with 
feathers  of  honor;  whose  arms  were  red  with  tUb 
life  blood  of  the  enemies  of  our  people? 

"One  night  the  two  little  girls  laid  down  near 
their  mothor  and  fell  adeep;  the  gmndmotlur 
fastened  down  Uie  door  of  die  tee-pee,  to  ke^ 
out  the  damp  winds,  and  tbp  Waktm  bfftve  sat 
by  the  fire  near  his  nek  wifo.  Her  eyes  shone 
like  the  eyes  of  the  deer  when  tbe  hunter  aims  his 
arrow  at  her  heart.  Her  breath  came  quick  and 
hard;  her  bosom  heaved  as  ^e  lay  panting  on  the 
bufialo  robe.  The  Waken  brave  sighed,  for  he 
knew  now  that  she  was  going  from  him,  that  she 
was  even  then  setting  forth  on  her  journey  to  the 
world  of  spirits.  She  spoke  no  more,  but  looked 
awbile  at  the  two  little  sleepii^  maidens,  then 
tamed  her  eyes  upon  her  hosbaod.  A  long  time 
she  gazed  upon  him,  while  the  brightness  faded 
from  ber  soft  eyes;  and  not  until  Uie  Wakun 
brave  had  placed  his  hand  over  her  young  heart 
and  finmd  it  still— did  he  know  that  tbe  wife 
whom  he  loved  was  a  silent  wanderar  <m  the  load 
that  leads  tq  the  world  f£  sools. 

"Then  her  grandmother  took  some  water  and 
bathed  her  wUte  fooe,  and  called  uptm  tiie  young 
maidens  to  plait  her  long  hair,  and  to  dress  ber 
in  her  ridiest  robes.  They  put  the  bridal  crown 
of  eagle's  feathers  upon  her  head,  and  heaped  their 
best  ornaments  as  presents  on  her  feet,  while  the 
Wakun  brave  took  trom  its  place  bis  bow  and  ar- 
rows and  left  the  lodge. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  he  returned.  The 
Daootas  thought  he  hod  gone  to  join  his  wife,  or 
else  to  live  with  Unk-ta-be  again;  but  he  oame 
back  and  asked  for  his  daughters  and  said  he 
should  lire  with  them;  yet  he  never  talked  of  his 
wife,  who  lay  in  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees, 
wmpped  in  Che  embroidMed  skin  of  the  white 
deer,  with  her  fiue.  turned  towuds  the  riafa^ 
son. 

•'Many  winters  passed  away,  and  still  the  two 
maidens  lived  in  the  lo^  with  their  fath«r.  AN 
vrays  rich  presoits  lay  at  tbe  door,  and  night 
after  night  the  young  warriors  played  on  the  flute, 
but  the  maidens  never  oune  fin-tfa,  though  their 
grandmother  shamed  them  that  th^  were  not 
long  ago  wives,  with  their  young  sons  and  daugh- 
ters arotmd  them.  Their  father  would  say,  vWby 
do  ^ou  not  marry,  my  danghters?  If  you  want 
to  live  t(^ther,  you  can  both  marry  the  Black 
Bear,  who  bas  offered  to  bay  yon  both.  Mury 
him  then,  or  some  brave  man,  that  I  may  see  yoa 
happy  in  yotir  tee-pees  before  I  die.* 

"  'My  father,'  said  the  dark- faced  giri,  'we  will 
not  leave  yoo;  who  woald  cook  for  you  and  make 
yonr  moccasins?  Ton  have  no  wife  either  to  cot 
your  wood  and  bring  it  to  yoti;  we  are  hap|n- 
vrith  yoa  and  our  grandmoUier,  and  so  we  iriU 
not  choose  a  husband.* 

'  <  'Besides,  my  lather, '  said  tbe  yonnga  nwidni, 
'the  Dacota  braves.  When  C^,%fKry*  8trih» 
their  wires  and  speak  t^mU^  %^^^to  them, 
and  this  would  make  my  heart  (Be.  Solandmy 
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lister  will  Btor  witii  too*  ud  not  (feoosa  a  hns-  i 

"One  smnsMr  enxiiDg,*'ooiitmB^  Harpstonah, 
■fterapauae,  **tbe  father  Mod  the  mudens  satouth 
nde  tbe  dMr  irf"  the  lodge,  looking  at  all  the  won- 
dnfol  ttkam  tfae  Great  Spirit  had  made— the 
dies,  the  htct,  the  moontaiiM,  and  the  hill  under 
Tbiefa  the  rmr-gods  pasted.  The  graodmotber 
■t  on  ft  Tobe  within,  fat  the  had  noir  atm  a 
kndiwl  irinteiB.  and  tlie'  ni^  air  made  her 
tolH  ache.  The  yoang  warrkHV  came  near  the 
tee-pee,  l»7ing  on  tbie  gnus  and  boastittg  of  their 
ftnigth  of  the  scalps  they  had  taken,  for 
tlm  noped  the  two  maidens  would  bend  their  ears 
to  be«r,  and  thns  learn  to  lore  them;  hot  the 
maidena  talked  apart  ti^ether,  and  did  not  notice 
tbem;  eo  one  by  one  the  warriors  arose  and  folded ! 
tixir  robes  across  their  bosoms — and  the  father  j 
Md  danghten  were  left  together.  | 
"  *3Aj  daughters,*  said  the  Waknn  brave,  'lis- 1 
ton  to  my  words^they  are  good.  I  am  an  old  | 
man.  1  baTe  not  seen  as  many  winters  as  half 
our  wise  men,  bnt  Z  grew  old  when  your  mother 
died.  I  had  stood  across  my  enemy's  body  and 
ssea  Uw  life  Mood  flow,  drawing  the  ground.  I 
kad  ton  die  redcing  scalp  firom  his  head,  «id 
bri^Bg  H  in  my  bwd,  lAonted  aloud  the 
death  cry.  I  bad  murdered  the  wife  and  children 
d  the  man  I  hated,  and  I  gloried  in  death— my 
■ml  ffvw  hot  with  the  life  I  bad  taken.  But 
wbes  the  eril-eye  glanced  npon  your  mother, 
when  tfae  life  blood  dried  in  her  veins  and  oozed 
fnm  her  lips — when  she  smiled  and  said,  *I  gO  | 
l»  the  htad  of  Bonis,*  then  many  winters  passed 
ever  my  bouI.  And  now,  my  daughters,  I  die:  I 
baBtcs  to  jofai  the  company  of  warriw  spirits  who 
dance  to  theGiut  on  thegrecn  prairies  of  tfae  Great 
Spirit.  Who  will  care  for  my  daughters  when  I 
m  g(«e?— let  them  be  wise  and  hear  their  fa- 
Aar's  words.  Let  them  choose  a  brave  warrior 
fir  a  hnrtmd,  and  b»  iMpff  with  him  in  his 
lodge.'  • 

"'Rm  ytnmger  maiden  sud,  *I  will  do  as 
aster  says:  if  she  will  marry  the  BoundiAg 
I  will  go  to  Uw  lodge  of  ^e  Branchiog  Tree,  and 
we  will  be  good  and  happy  wives.' 

"  'I  tell  yon  what  we  will  do,  my  fttber,*  said 
Ak  tall  muden:  'we  will  many  the  two  stars 
that  are  bending  over  ns.  I  will  marry  the  large 
bright  one,  and  my  astn  will  narry  the  small 
one  that  is  near.* 

"  'Cease!  fiwiish  maidens!'  said  their  grand- 
Bw^er;  'the  spirits  of  the  stars  will  hear  you; 
obey  your  bther's  words,  and  go  to  the  lodges  of ' 
Tear  nnsbands,  and,  like  the  women  of  your  raoe, 
be  pnnd  to  teing  up  sons  tA  fi^t  against  their 
iuber^  enemies.* 

**The  Wakim  brsTO  wrapped  himsetf  in  his 
nbe,  sad  slc^  b!f  the  door,  ud  the  gran^noOier 
esfied  the  Daeota  girls  in.  *Yo>a  mnst  qot  sleep 
oatside  the  lodge,^  she  said;  *do  yon  want  some 
mndering  &ery'man  to  carry  yon  off  to  his  dis- 
tant bnne?' 

"•Do  not  fear,'  said  the  tall  maiden;  *the 
stars,  oor  hnsbands,  will  Watch  over  us  while  w<9 
deep;  they  love  ns  too  well  to  let  the  fiery  men 
d»  OS  any  harm.' 

'  **  'lev  words  arefixdiA,*  said  the  <^d'wonan. 


*bat  yon  vrill  not  obey  yonr  hUher,  nor.  listen  to 
what  I  say.  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  care  for 
yon:  some  tnaUe  will  come  upon  you,  because 
yon  are  disobedient  and  obstinate.' 

"Tbe  nigbt  wore  on;  the  blue  heavens  were 
full  stars  as  they  are  to-night,"  conttnned 
Harpetenah.  "The  distant  cry  of  the  wolves 
was  beard  as  they  bowled  for  the  buried  bodies 
of  onr  enemies.  (For  Uiere  bad  been  a  great 
battle,  aad  the  Ohippeways  w«e  porsned  by  oor 
people,  80  that  tb^  eoold  not  earrj  off  tbmt 
dead,  and  onr  women  cnt  them  in  pieoes,  and 
boned  them. )  The  big  fish  leaped  in  the  #ater; 
the  was  quiet  as  a  newborn  babe  on  its 

mother's  breast 

"The  grandmother  slept  within  the  lodge,  and 
the  Wakun  brave  by  the  door,  while  the  two 
maidens  lay  t(^ether  under  the  shining  stars, 
and  slept,  too.  The  nigbt  wore  on,  and  there 
was  no  sonnd  to  break  its  silence  nntil  the  voice 
of  the  Waknn  brave  was  heard,  calling  npon  bis 
daughters,  while  the  cries  of  their  grandmother 
were  beard,  too. 

"  'Gome  back,  oh!  come  back,  come/  the 
Wakun  l»ave  said.  The  DaeolM  nmsed  tbem 
from  their  sleep  to  find  ont  the  cause  of  IhB  ww- 
lior's  grid*.  There  he  stood,  his  'arms  stretched 
forth  towards  the  heavenji.  his  vym  fixed  on  the 
two  stars;  while  sway,  away!  the  maidens  were 
going  throngh  the  air,  thdr  forms  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  every  moment. 

*-Th^  were  many  Daootas  standing  with  the 
Wakun  brave,  and  they  called  to  the  maidens  by 
their  names.  Their  old  grandmother  tore  her 
hair  and  wrong  her  hands,  but  in  vain.  The 
maidens  were  soon  a  mere  speck  to  those  who 
were  straining  their  ^es  to  see  them,  and  'ben 
there  was  a  bright  flashing  alxmt  the  stars,  and 
they  were  seen  no  more. 

"llien  did  tfae  Waknn  brav^  tell  his  fHends 
that,  as  he  slept,  be  heard  a  noise  near  bira,  and 
he  avrakened.  There  was  a  strange  light  about 
his  daugbtm'  forms,  aa  they  were  suddenly 
lifted  up,  and  bnrne  away  Uom  him.  He  eallea 
and  tried  to  reach  tbem.  yet  they  were  quickly 
far  awi^,  and  now  he  shtmld  die  and  see  them 
no  more. 

"  'Bury  me,  my  fHends,'  said  the  Waknn 
brave,  'here,  where  they  slept;  then  will  they 
ever  took  down  on  my  grave!  for  I  must  join  the 
spirits  of  my  forefathers,  and  shout  with  them 
loud  cries  of  triuiliph  in  the  land  of  souls.' 

"On  the  robe  within  the  door  lay  the  old 
grandmother.  She  was  gone  where  there  were- 
no  more  tears.  In  the  morning  they  laid  the 
dead  warrior  and  the  dead  woman  siae  by  side 
in  the  lodge. 

"When  they  came  to  hmry  tfae  Waknn  brave, 
1^  n^ht,  there  was  a  great  stonn.  The  thunder 
bvds  arose  and  clapped  thcar  wings,  and  the 
water-gods  were  angry  at  the  sound;  they 
heaved  their  mighty  breasts.  The  black  clouds 
parted  and  the  mg  rain  drops  fell,  and  witfa  them . 
fell  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  two  maidens, 
they  were  now  the  wires  of  tfae  star-spirits. 
They  wept  that  they  had  refosed  the  counsel  of 
their  father  and  their  aged  g;randmother;  now 
were  they  pnniBhed— shut  up  in  the  bright  bnt 
oold  and  saeot  region  of  the  stars  for  evw." 
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The  Daoota  maidens  w^>t  as  Harpstenah; 
fioisfaed.  The  Singing  Bird  again  looked  in  her  \ 
grandmother's  face;  two  tears  rested  on  bar  \ 
yonog  cheek,  bat  she  said  nothing.  | 

"Hj  children,"  sud  Harpstenah,  "jon  mnsti 

all  go  to  sleep.    The  prairies  are  oovered  with  \ 

red  aUavbemeST  and,  before  the  sua  is  up,  you : 

must  he  gathering  tbem  Sot  the  wives  of  the  pale ; 

fiicea.   The  Daootas  iue  no  longnr  stnmger  than  | 

their  ennnie8<   We  must  give  up  our  luds  and 

our  homes,  utd  travel  towards  the  setting  sun, 

wjien  the  white  man  bids  ua  so.    We  will  need 

food  aid  clothii^,  for  we  have  no  Wakun  brave 

to  bring  pleDty  to  our  lodge  when  the  winter's 

cold  comes  upon  us-   We  must  take  to  the  pale 

foces  the  things  they  want,  and  get  from  them 

what  will  buy  us  food  and  clothing." 

«*«**«• 

■"Grandmother,"  said  the  Singing  Bird,  as  they 
stood  in  their  lodge,  ere  laying  down  to  sleep, 
"will  yon  lend  me  your  sharp  axe,  that  you 
bought  from  the  trader?'* 

"For  what?"  said  her  grandmother. 

Once  more  the  Singing  Bird  raised  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  bat  there  were  no  tean  resting  rai  her 
soft  chedis;  a  ctimaon  glow  was  thoe  as  she 
said— • 

"I  will  no  longer  be  obstinate.  I  will  marry 
the  man  you  have  cbooeii  for  me.  I  will  go  oat 
and  cut  down  the  young  trees  for  our  lodge.  I 
will  love  you  aiid  care  w  you,  as  you  did  for  me 
when  I  was  yoang,  and  we  will  be  hi^y  to- 
gether." 

"The  Oreat  Spirit  is  good  to  me,"  said  the 
aged  Harpstenah.  "My  daughter,  I  will  sit  by 
the  fire  in  your  lodge,  and  teach  your  children 
many  wise  things.  No  evil  spirit  will  cast  a 
spdl  upon  you,  now  that  your  heart  has  listened 
to  my  words.  I  loved  you,  and  worked  for  you 
wheo  want  and  trouble  were  pressing  upon  me, 
but  now  have  yon  made  my  heart  glad,  and  my 
old  tyta  vrill  weep  no  more." 

VETTIB'S  GIEL. 

A  NORWEGIAN  SCKNE. 

In  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  a  paper  appears  from  the 
pen  of  a  Norwegian  cletgyman,  the  Rev.  U.  F. 
Borgeseo,  giving  an  a(Kouut  of  a  remarkable  pass 
in  Norway,  which  bears  the  name  of  Yettie's 
GieL  Giel  is  the  appellation  of  the  country  for  a 
narrow  ^len,  with  steep  precipices  on  both  sides, 
and  having  the  space  betwera  filled  up  by  a 
stream.  From  t|Ae  &nn  of  Teitie,  to  which  the 
CKel  in  question  forms  the  only  access,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Yetlie's  Giel.  Being  ap^inted 
to  thechai^  of  the  parish  (in  Bergenslift,)  of 
which  this  Giel  formed  a  part,  and  having  heard 
much  of  its  dan^rs  and  sublimity  of  aspect,  M. 
Boifiesen  determined  to  vimt  the  unn  of  Yettie. 
Such  a  visit,  he  found,  had  never  been  even  at- 
tempted bj  any  previous  incumbent,  nor,  indeed, 
had  the  oldestpeasant  in  FaniaQs(the  district  near- 
est to  it)  ever  been  on  the  farm  of  Yettie.  Men 
lived  and  died  in  close  neighborhood-  to  it,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  it. 

Allured  even  by  the  very  peril,  M.  Borgesen 


foond  himself,  on  the  monung  of  the  ISth  of 
June,  approaching  the  under  part  of  Yettie '9 
Giel.  The  whole  district  around  stands  at  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  so  prach  so,  that 
notwitbiManding  the  seasm,  snow  and  ioe  wen 
abuodaot  oa  the  ndesof  tlw  preciptous  hills.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  Qid,  ttw  dale  oootracts  itself 
mcMK  dosdy  together,  and  the  black  mountun 
masses  tower  tugho-  up  on  both  i^des,  casting 
al»oad  their  mdancholy  shadows.  The  Giel  may 
be  said  to  commence  where  a  great  mass  of 
granite  projects  from  one  mde  of  the  mountains, 
and  hai^!;s  over  Uie  river  below.  This  rocky  hill 
must  be  climbed  by  a  steep  path;  and  at  the  foot 
of  it  M.  Boi^esen,  in  addition  to  his  first  guide, 
got  a  farmer  named  Civind,  and  one  of  bU  ser- 
vants, to  join  company.  The  clergyman  had  also 
to  dismiss  his  horse  here,  for,  though  horses  can 
pass  the  Giel,  it  is  only  such  as  are  thoroughly 
aocnstomed  to  the  path.  "It  is  probably  thu 
hill,"  says  M.  Boif^esBn,  **which  has  fixed  the 
height  of  the  path  in  the  Gid  itsdf;  for,  other- 
wise, you  see  no  reason  why  it  should  have  beea 
cut  oat,  at  audi  a  height,  on  the  side  of  afiright- 
fol  wall  of  rock,  that  the  person  who  fiJls  over  it 
must  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  be  reaches  Uie 
surface  of  the  water.  When  you  have  reached 
the  top  of  this  hill,  you  turn  to  the  right  hand, 
and  enter  into  the  Gid  itself,  by  a  Iwidge  of  pliant 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  over  with  birch-bark,  and 
tuif  and  gravel,  that  swing  under  your  feet.  The 
mountain  here  hangs  a  little  over  the  passenger's 
head,  mmI  you  wUUngly  incline  to  it  as  to  a 
friendly  support,  to  avoid  seeing,  and  if  possible, 
to  avoid  thinking  of  the  abyss  you  are  swinging 
over,  but  which  the  gravel  thrown  down  bj 
the  motion  of  the  bridge  is  all  (Am  way  ratting 
you  in  mind*  You  are  now  ia  the  Giel.  Travel- 
ler, God  be  with  yon! 

"The  path  here  is  not  Ivoader  than  that  a  per- 
son can  just  stand  on  it  with  both  feet  beside  each 
other.  Sometimes  yon  have  only  room  for  on« 
foot:  nay,  at  times,  from  Ae  quantity  of  loose 
earth  and  small  stones  which  are  frequratly 
tumbling  down  here,  and  covering  the  whole  path, 
yon  find  no  place  at  ^1  to  stand  on,  but  must, 
with  your  foot,  in  a  manner  scrape  out  such  a 
place  in  these  loose  mUerials,  which  here  lie  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  whole  precipice,  the  upper  part 
of  which  forms  a  very  sharp  angle  with  your 
body,  while  the  part  below  approaches  fi^uiiUy 
near  to  a  perpendicular  line." 

After  about  three^iuartns  of  an  English  mile  of 
painM  travdling  in  this  way,tbetravdl«-  reaches 
a  &nn,  fiumed  by  a  cross  valley,  and  the  fiurm- 
bouse  belonging  to  which  stands  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  cataract,  two  hundred  fathoms  in 
height.   In  continuing  the  journey  up  the  Giel, 
a  bridge  consisting  of  a  plank  or  two,  without 
side-rail  or  any  such defence,requirestobecro68ed, 
j  although  it  hangs  over  the  cataract  itself,  and  the 
I  passenger  is  constantly  involved  in  the  rising 
!  mists.   After  this  perilous  transit,  "the  further 
I  we  advanced,"  says  M.  Borgesen,  "our  road  be* 
^  came  at  every  step  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
;  frightful.  At  one  time  you  were  stopped  by  snow 
j  that  had  tumbled  down,  and  where  it  was  only  by 
;  passing  quickly  over  the  loose  heaps  you  oould 
'  avoid  sliding  down  the  steep,  at  once  to  be  dashed 
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■piast  tfaa  toAa,  and  to  be  drowned;  next  yoa :  ftbore  tiiirty  ells  brosd.  and  in  some  places  not 
AtodborriBed  atthe  ^fat  ofa  wall  of  ioe,  UwTo- iniore  lliansix  oraeven.   Here  mjr  guide  OiTind 

left  me,  and  went  back  alone  with  his  axe,  of 
which  he  had  made  such  good '  nse,  teUing  me, 
that  Qow  all  the  difficulties  ol  the  waj  wen  past; 
and  they  were  so  in  Munpariaon  of  umae  we  had 
coijpe  through. 

"It  rained  now  so  hard,  that  the  water  ran 
across  our  path — I  quickened  my  pace  to  reach 
the  end  of  tnis  fatiguing  and  dangerous  exaursion. 
With  all  my  haste,  however,  I  could  not  escape 
being  thoroughly  wet.  The  path  now  descended 
gradually  towaras  the  river.  The  mountain,  to 
IK  to  'tnad,  you  set  fwward  foot  1^  foot,wiUiont  |  the  side  of  whidi,  as  to  a  wall,  we  bad  been,  as  it 
ibppmg  to  draw  your  suppressed  breath.  For  were,  fastened  the  whole  way,  now  turned  a  little 
ure  than  half  a  niile(m««  than  three  English  (off  from  ns,  leaving  a  broader,  thot^h  an  inegn- 
nlcB,)  we  went  fiirwara  on  the  tnink  of  a  perfect  i  lar  path.  On  a  sudden  it  goes  off  entirely  to  the 
thfm  in  this  manner,  stHoetimes  passing  masses  !  right,  opening  a  new  side- valley,  and  before  I 
of  EDOw  not  yet  melted,  sometimes  thme  huge  |  knew  wtiere  1  was,  I  stood  on  the  fields  of  VettiCt 
&oien  miiTOrs,  which  bung  almost  perpendicular- 1  only  a  little  above  the  surface  of  tbe  river.  Heavy 
tj  from  the  snnunit  of  themonntam  to  the  gtdf  witiimywet  clothra,  dropping  vrith  sweat,  and 
belsw,  and  over  which  the  axe  only,  by  steps  ;  exbsusted  by  violent  exertions,  I  was  glad  to 

reach  the  houseman's  dwelling,  which  lay  nearest 


D^odwi^  a  froaen  cnrrent,  1^  whidi  all  farther 
■draooe  seemed  to  be  rendered  impossible.  But 
bt  this  Oivind  had  prepared  himself.  With  his 
axe  be  eut  in  the  clear,  solid  ice  a  noteh,  in  which 
he  set  one  ftet;  then  another,  in  which  he  set  his 
Dtber  foot;  and  in  this  manner  continned  to  cut 
Htd  go  forward  till  he  had  reached  the  other  side. 
^  net  of  us  fbttowed  in  the  steps  which  he  had 
thns  cot  Yoa  most  put  on  resolution;  there  is 
DoUuDgelse  far  it.  With  the  utmost  caution, 
joar  eye  fixed  steadily  on  the  point  where  you 


Marcdy  a  handbreath,  could  form  for  ns  a  dange- 
nm  path.  A  slip,  an  unsteady  step,  or  giddiness 
■IrI^  which  always  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
oaaccoatomed  traveller,  and  in  a  moment  the  tor- 
rat  beeomes  the  grave  of  your  mangled  carcass! 
Bit  nch  is  ymir  whole  course  through  Vd^'s 
€M,«a  a  p«h  where  it  is  not  often  yon  can  aet 
Inrabotb  feet  beside  each  other. 

"When  overcome  bv  the  violence  of  the  excr- 
tiios  I  had  to  make,  I  stopped  a  moment  This 
nt,  so  &r  from  bdng  refreshing  to  me,  was  fbll 
ofbonw.  It  was  better  to  so  on,  bowerer  ex- 
tainted.  In  d(»ng  so,  your  thoughts  were  so  oc- 
enpied  with  the  place  where  you  might  find  some 


us,  there  to  repose  a  little,  under  cover,  before  I 
sbould  attempt  to  mount  the  long  and  high  bill 
on  which  stood  the  farm-house  of  Yettie. 

"On  the  road  to  it  I  was  met  by  Ole,  the  good 
man  who  conducted  me  up.  The  fkmily  had 
jost  risen  from  dinner.  Brerything  was  instantly 
carried  off,  as  they  did  not  think  it  good  enough 
fiir  nae.  On  the  table  was  immediate  set  tlmr 
best  batter  and  cheese,  and  amoked  flesh  and 
flour-bread;  and  in  short,  everything  they  had  to 
please  the  appetite  of  the  weary  traveller.  But 
as  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  me,  I  felt  very 


nnoomfortable  in  my  wet  clothes.  The  good  man 
bbdag,  that  yoa'  had  but  little  time  to  observe !  found  a  remedy  for  that;  and  from  his  chest  I 
tbi  grimaces  with  which  death  seemed  every- 1  was  provided  witfi  everything  I  required.  Clad 
where  to  gape  around  you.  But  set  yourself  down , '  from  top  to  toe  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  I  sat  down , 
m  camiot  avoid  seeing  yourself  sitting  on  the  j  metamorohosed  into  a  Lcirdaller,  amidst  this 
oriakof  an  abyss;  atove  you  the  high  mountain  i  friendly  family,  who  could  not  cease  from  ex- 
ridige  hanging  over  yoiv  head;  below,  the  more  1  pressing  their  wonder  at  a  visit  as  unexpected  as 
frigbtfal  steep  sinking  perpendicularly  from  your  ]  unheard  of  before,  and  who  did  not  know  what 
m;oatbeopp08itoof  the  Qiel,  the  wildest  tor- !  kindness  to  show  me;  complaining  from  their 
naU  tonUing  down  hundreds  of  fathoms:  whilst  i  hearts,  that  I  had  not  given  them  notice,  that 
■ttte  bottom,  therivwibaniing  and  roaring  with  j  they  might  tnve  been  better  prepared  to  receive 
adnfaui^  Bound,  mshea  on  withthe  raiwlity  of  ime.  I  asked  his  wife  'How  she  would  get  her 
■ainow,  and  the  road,  yoa  have  to  go,  bent  still  j  duid  taken  to  church?' 

fini{Math»  aides  of  the  precipice  wbk:h  hang  •<  <0h,' answered  she  smiling,  'when  matters 
mr  It:  in  short,  yon  see  nothing  bat  Mature  in  I  come  that  length,  there  will  be  no  difficulty;  the 
her  terrors.  I  involuntarily  shut  my  eyes;  my  |  child  is  well  wrapped  up.  and  is  carried  to  church, 
biwt  beat,  and  that  I  might  not  be  overpowered  |  properly  girt,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  servant- 


bf  Aese  sensations,  I  stood  ap  to  expose  myself 
to  sew  dangers.  I  asked  my  guides  if  anybody 
bid  ever  come  to  mischief  on  tUs  way.  They  re- 
coUected  only  one  person  who,  with  a  knapsack 


if  biicb-bark  on  bis  back,  by  a  false  step  had  turn-  child!' 
Hedofer  from  about  the  veiT  spot  where  we  were 
*tU(fiDg.  From  an  irresistible  apjvehension  that 
,  I  KfjA  be  the  aeoond,  I  poshed  forward  from 
"eb  a  i^aoe,  bai  y«t  I  finind  no  aafer  way. 

"itb^anoow  torain,'aDd  as  the  put  of  the 
)>AeD  which  we  wen  waaeoDsiderwiaadaDgfr- 
nsi.  from  stones  that  tnmUe  down,  we  made  all 
ueipiedweeoQld.   The  bottom  of  the  Oiel  be- 

B at  last  to  widen  a  little:  and  at  Holifos,  aboat 
MBVter  ut  a  mile  from  Tettie  (three>qaar- 
bwB^jltoh.)  it  baoomes  about  tme  hundred  and 
■ElMiahMd.  In  other  plaoes,  it  ia  never 
Vtt.lU-No.2.  4 


man.' 

"  'By  the  same  way  I  have  come?' 
*•  'Yes;  we  have  no  other.' 
"  'Mow,  then,  God  be  with  both  him  and  \he 


'  *0h,  we  are  not  afriid  of  the  way,  wc  are  so 
accustomed  to  it:  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
bettor,  when  all  the  ice  will  be  away.  By  God's 
help  I  ahall  soon  come  to  choroh  myself,  wtwn 
frdher*  shall  lead  me  in.' 

"I  oould  not  bnt  think  highly  d*  her  courage, 
her  cheerfnlneaa  and  oomposore.   The  good  man 

•Mautng  tha  elergjniMi  to  whom  sh«  vnm  ■paaklnr.   It  la 
■tUI  tlw  voatm,  in  th«  Mmoto  aod  ^p^;dtoM«|f  i/Korway , 
that  whan  a  WOIIIB&  to*^JIsflltS9t  - 
ehlld,  tha  pariah  cwrgf nun  meal 
twriatowKch. 
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told  me,  tiiftt  at  the  best  seuon  in  smnmer  the 
Giel  can  be  traversed  by  a  horse,  and  that  then 
ererything  is  thus  brought  to  the  house  on  the 
back  of  bi8  own  horse,  vho  is  accnstomed  to  this 
road.  One  is  less  surprised  at  this  when  he  sees 
the  lightfiess  of  the  small  Leirdal  horses,  and  their 
most  uncommon  sure-footedness,  by  which  they 
can  go  on  the  smallest  paths,  on  the  side  of  the 
most  fearful  precipices,  setting  one  foot  before 
anodieE^  in  such  a  manner  tut  no  path  can  be 
too  amiUl  fbr  them.  From  the  form  of  Tettie,  the 
Qiel  is  continued  apward,  in  a  8ti>et4:h  of  three 
miles,  so  that  the  i^ole  length  of  it  is  more  than 
four  miles  and  a  half  (more  than  thirty  Enghsh 
miles) 

"Above  Yettie  Farm,  the  good  man  told  me  it 
was  more  narrow,  more  difBcult,  and  more  fright- 
fiil  than  the  part  of  it  which  I  had  seen.  He  and 
his  peo^e  had  often  to  go  up  that  way  for  small 
timber,  and  other  things  necessary  on  the  farm. 
On  the  sides  of  it,  too,  were  the  finest  valley  and 
mountain  pastures,  of  great  value  for  their  rearing 
of  cattle.  Their  corn  was  sometimes  destroyed  in 
harvest  by  frost.  For  more  than  half  the  year, 
the  two  fanulies  living  on  this  farm— the  former 
himself,  and  his  hooseman— are  cut  off  from  all 
other  human  interoouise.  Jn  winter,  the  wdinaiy 
path  is  impassable  from  snow  and  ice,  and  eqie* 
oiaUy  from  those  frequent  oolumna  whidi  leave 
traces  of  themselves  a  long  way  on  in  the  sum- 
mer, because  the  stm's  rays,  resting  but  a  short 
time  over  this  long,  monstrous  gulf,  it  is  seldom 
before  the  month  of  July  that  this  ice  is  all  away. 
For  a  ^ort  time  in  wint«r,  when  the  river  Utledal 
is  frozen,  there  may  be  a  passage  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Giel,  but  not  without  danger  from  the 
avalanches,  which  with  tremendous  violence  tum- 
ble down  into  the  deep  In  the  end  of  harvest ' 
and  the  spring,  all  approach  to  and  from  Yettie 
is  barred;  in  the  end  of  harvest  particularly,  from 
the  foUing  of  earth  and  stones,  which  are  then 
looeencd     the  frequent  rains- 

**At  a  little  distance  behind  the  dwelling-bonte 
of  Yettie,  in  the  background  of  Uie  dale,  there 
rises  up  a  large  mountain-prec^>ice,  over  which, 
where  a  new  Giel  begins,  there  rashes  the  highest 
waterfall  I  had  yet  seen,  caUed  Blarkefoss.  High 
falls,  indeed,  are  here  so  common,  that  they  do 
not  excite  much  attention,  especially  where  the 
mass  of  water  is  not  very  considerable;  but  what 
seemed  to  me  exceedingly  singular  in  this  one  was, 
that  the  fall  is  so  perfectly  perpendicular,  that 
not  one  drop  of  its  water  touches  the  whole  side 
of  the  mountain.  From  the  gap  through  which  it 
issues,  the  mouatun  bends  inward  like  the  side  of 
an  arch,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  place  were 
accessiUe,  one  might  make  a  passage  between  the 
mountida  and  the  foil.  As  the  mass  of  water 
here  meets  with  no  resistance,  it  makes  no  alarm- 
ing noise;  I  only  heard  its  distant  sound  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Giel,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  see.  as  all  view  and  all  approach  are  barred 
by  high  sharp-pointed  rocks  and  a  ctumtio  assem- 
blage of  large  blocks  of  granite.  Over  this  preci- 
pice lie  the  pasture-grounds  of  Yettie,  wh^  are 
some  of  the  finest  patches  of  wood  to  be  fomid 
perhaps  in  the  whole  province.  Here  grow  the 
nnest  trees  for  masts,  of  uncommon  height  and 
Uiickness,  unused  and  incapable  of  bvug  used, 


!  because  they  ca&DOt  be  got  down  thiot^fa  the 
I  foss,  without  being  splintered  into  a  thousaad 
pieces.   It  is  difficult  to  get  even  common  house- 
timber  this  way,  for  perhi^is  not  one  out  of  tea 
<  pieces  remains  of  sufficient  length.   I  saw  a  man 
I  going  up  the  precipice  whioh  leads  to  this  wood, 
j  At  the  distance  at  which  1  stood,  beseemed  like 
I  an  insect  (reeping  up  a  wall.   By  frequent  tam- 
ing from  one  hand  to  anotiw,  it  is  rendered  pas- 
sive to  go  up  a  path,  frran  Wliioh,  however,  no- 
thing is  moM  easy  than  to  hrtwk  a  neck.  Bat 
bomapd  brought  up  as  the  people  are  here  amidst 
such  dangers,  they  disregard  or  are  not  aenaiUe 
of  them.   Tbte  boy,  the  youtb,  ^mwa  up  amidst 
venturous  feats,  km  oomnge  is  his  life^  omstant 
guide. 

"I  spent  the  night  at  Yettie,  and  was  next 
morning  out  with  the  good  man  to  hare  a  full 
view  of  lus  little  romantic  dale,  where  hill  and 
valley,  wood  and  water,  the  lofty  blade  mountain 
masses,  over  which  the  majestic  fall  poured  its 
foaming  silver,  were  all  grouped  in  ^e  most 
picturesque  manner,  in  a  landscape  in  which 
the.  Wrongest  features  of  Nature  were  wtmder^ 
ta\iy  blended  with  hm  sweetest  smiles.  The 
severe  and  the  gay  modeimted  one  snotber  fay 
bang'ming^ed  in  one  look.  The  choras  of  tlie 
feathered  Uribe  mly  was  wanting  in  wood  and 
forest  The  temperature  here  is  too  severe  for  the 
delicate  songsters  of  the  sky;  nowhere  does  the 
lark  mount  in  his  airy  flight;  even  the  thrush  flies 
to  milder  r^iions.  The  cuckoo  only,  with  his 
monotonous  song,  for  a  short  time  enlivens  the 
silence  of  the  wood. 

"I  had  learned  from  the  good  wife  how  they 
carry  their  children  from  this  place  to  cfaorch.  I 
was  onrioos  to  team  of  her  husband  how  they  got 
the  dead  carried  from  it  to  the  church-yard.  It 
is  imposuble  that  two  peqde  could  go  beside  one 
aooUier  in  the  Qiel;  and  I  could  not  oonoeive  that 
a  ooffln  oould  be  placed  on  horseback.  He  gaTO 
me  the  fidlowing  aoooont* — The  dead  body,  wrap- 

Kd  in  linen,  is  lud  on  a  plank,  in  wUch  are 
red  holes  at  both  ends,  to  irhidi  are  fastened 
handles  of  cord.  To  this  plank  the  body  is  lash- 
ed,  and  is  thus  carried  by  two  men,  one  before 
and  another  behind,  through  the  Qiel,  till  they 
come  to  the  farm-house  of  Selde,  where  it  is  laid 
in  a  coffin,  and  carried  in  the  common  way  to  the 
church-yard.  If  any  one  die  in  winter,  at  a  time 
when  tbe  bottom  oi  the  Qiel  is  not  passable,  or 
in  the  spring  or  harvest,  they  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  body  in  a  frozen  state,  which  is  seldom  dif- 
ficult, till  it  can  be  carried  off  in  tbe  manner  I 
have  jost  mentioned.  Still  more  angular  was  the 
method  which  the  good  man  told  me  was  em|doyed 
several  years  ago,  to  conrty  a  dead  body  to  the 
This  plaoe  lies  in  UtJedtl,  vfaieh  borders  with  the 
grave,  from  a  houamian^  |daoe  in  YonneUen. 
fields  d  Yettie.  It  has  a  most  Mghtfol  situation, 
deep  in  the  Giel,  by  tbe  side  of  the  river,  and, 
like  Yettie,  has  no  other  load  but  a  small  steep 
path,  on  the  side  of  -the  most  dreadful  predpicas. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  often 
dtumged,  there  had  been  no  deaths  here.  It  hap- 
pened, at  last,  for  tbe  first  time,  that  a  young  man 
of  seventeen  years  of  age  died.  It  never  occurred 
to  thva  to  think  bow  th^  should  get  him  canied 
:  to  Uie  grave,  and  a  eoffin  is  prqiSTed  for  him  in 
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tbe  boon.  Ibe  bod;;  is  bud  in  it,  and  ourried 
ont;  and  wWt  for  the  first  time,  they  perceiTe 
vith  ainmiment,  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  why 
to  get  oa  with  it.  What  is  to  be  d(me?  Good 
ovonael  ia  here  precioas.  They  leave  the  cofiSn  as 
a  memento  mart  at  home,  uid  set  tbe  dead  body 
astride  on  a  horee;  tbe  legs  are  fled  under  the 
faorse's  b^y,  a  bag  of  liay  is  well  fastened  on  the 
bone's  shoulders,  to  which  tbe  body  leans  tor- 
ward,  md  is  made  &8t:  and  in  this  manner  rode 
tbe  dead  man  over  tbe  moantains,  to  his  resting- 
pUoe  in  FwtbanB  Chnzeh,  in  Lyster— a  fearful 
bonemaa! 

"After  a  bn^  and  btilgoiog  walk,  I  letnmed 
with  the  good  man  to  his  bousa.  A  rich  soup, 
uada  from  excellent  weddcr  mntton,  killed  the 
■i^  befinre,  amoke^  frcon  tbe  wbite-clad  table. 
And  what  if|  not  ezoellent  when  it  is  presrated  to 
yoa  by  hoqntable  hands!  So  long  as  nature  and 
generous  simplicity  are  preferred  to  art  and  cere- 
BMUy,  so  kmg  will  such  a  patriarchal  meal,  to 
which  yon  uo  invited  with  a  welccnne  from  the 
beart,  ind  which  is  gratefully  received,  be  pre- 
6ned  to  ostentation  and  extravagance.  They 
wished  me  mnch  to  remain  another  day  at  Yettie; 
but  as  I  had  fixed  to  go  that  day  to  Aftdal,  and 
tbeo  over  the  mountains  to  some  of  the  mines  at 
Aaidat  Copper-woiks,  I  was  obliged  to  bid  &re- 
weU  to  tbe  worthy  people,  whose  extraordinary 
plaea  ofi«sidau»I  lud  fortheflnt^andl  bdieve 
wim  Ar  tbe  buttime,  now  seco. 

**With  my  former  guides,  and  a  man-serrant 
from  Yettie,  I  set  out  on  this  fearful  way  back. 
A«m  the  heavy  rain,  much  of  the  ice  bad  disap- 
peared; and  I  had  tbe  dangerous  pleasureof  Seeing 
one  of  these  masses,  of  ioe  tombling  down  in  a 
thoosand  pieces  into  the  gnlf ;  over  two  only  of  the 
most  obstinate  wero  we  obliged  to  cut  our  road 
over  the  ice.  In  good  time  I  reached '  lelde:  and 
here,  where  nobody  dreamed  of  danger,  my  horse 
tmnbled  with  me  over  the  side  of  a  litue  hill. 
Thus  ended  an  excursion,  the  whole  object  and 
the  whole  result  of  which  was  the  view  of  Yettie's 
CUci." 


THE  SHIRT-MAICERS  OF  NEW 

YORK. 


[The  New  York  Herald  is  giviog  a  series  of 
articles,  detailing  tbe  condition  of  varims  indus- 
trial classes  in  tbe  city  of  New  York.  In  a  re> 
etnt  issna  of  that  paper,  several  columns  were 
devoted  to  tbe  "Shirt-Sewers."  From  this  ar- 
ticie  we  make  a  number  of  extracts,  and  com- 
nmd  them  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.] 

Tub  Waoks  op  Shibt-Sewxbs — High  Pricks 
AXD  XjOw  Pbicss.— So  far  as  we  have  pursued 
««r  inrestigatioDS  into  tbe  c<mdition  of  tbe  in- 
dnstaial  dasses  (tf  New  Yoik,  we  know  of  none 
who  ace  in  a  moco  destitute  stats,  or  who  are 
pod  IcM  fbr  tbeir  woA*  than  a  large  i»oporticat 
ef  thslddrt-sewon.  Thar  number  is  estimated 
at  five  tbMuaad.  utd  of  these  about  one-fourth 
do  not  earn  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week  at  tbe  utmost,  while  a  still  larger  frmoT- 
tion  cannot  make,  more  tiian  two  dollars.  There 
an  a  fcw  wboa*  weekly  wages  amomit  to  four. 


five,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  six  dollars,  but 
not  more  than  one  oat  of  every  ten  can  earn  so 
much.  The  average  weekly  aiming  of  each 
shirt-sewer  is  abovt  two  dollars  and  -a  half  a 
week,  a  sum  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of 
■me  person.  Some  of  tbe  work  at  whicu  tbey 
are  employed  requires  as  much,  if  not  more,  skiU 
than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  embroidery. 
We  have  seen  shirts,  in  which  there  were  at 
least  twenty  yards  of  fine  stitching  and  sewing; 
and  for  one  of  these,  which  would  require  two 
days  to  make,  the  sewer  has  received  only  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  This  is  considered  remarkably 
good  paj;  bat  when  we  contrast  it  with  tbe  price 
p^d  ita  other  wwk,  whicb  is  not  by  any  means 
so  laborious  or  unhealthy,  it  ^nears  insignifi- 
cant. For  making  a  ooat,  a  good  taflw  is  paid 
five  dollars,  which  be  can  earn  in  two  akya; 
wUle,  at  work  which  requires  more  neatness,  a 
woman,  who  has,  perhaps,  a  family  to  maintain, 
cannot  make  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and, 
to  make  even  that,  she  must  work  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  a  day. 

There  are,  ]fHt>perly  speaking,  two  classes  of 
shirt-sewers— one  for  coarse  aud  the  other  for  fine 
work.  Tbe  former  receive  the  lowest  prices — 
from  one  to  two  dollars,  while  the  latter  earn 
three,  four,  five  and  six  dollars,  according  to  tbe 
amount  of  work  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Why 
UMresbonId  besucbagreatdisparity  between  their 
wages  we  cannot  determine. .  Oouse  shirts  are 
easier  made  than  fibe  ones,  and  a  smart  sewer 
can  finish  three  in  one  day;  but  it  takes  tyro 
days  to  make  one  fine  shirt.  The  cost  of  a  &ie 
shirt  varies  from  two  dollars  aiyl  a  half  to  four 
dollars,  while  a  coarse  mie  can  be  purchased  at 
alDK»t  any  retail  store  for  eight  or  ten  shillings. 
Now  the  profit  realized  on  two  or  three  of  these 
is  much  larger  than  that  obtained  from  tbe  sate 
of  a  fine  shirt,  except  where  quick  sales  and 
small  profits  are  more  desirable;  yet  the  woman 
who  makes  them  docs  not  get  mote  than  one-half 
the  price  given  for  fine  shirts. 

The  followiog  table  presents  the  prices  paid  by 
dilforent  establishments  in  New  Toric:— 

For  Milan,  pwdouD,  S*.   T*.   6*.  Sa.   8i.  9e. 

For  wrUtbonte,  per  doMs,  Oa.  ti.  8a.  Ss.  ISfl.> 
FofbodiM,  4a.   8a.    2s.   la.  4c. 

For  finishing  the  shirt — that  is,  sewing  all  its 
parts  together — from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  six- 
pence is  paid. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  needle-work  on  shirts 
— the  first  is  called  plain  sewing,  and  consists 
simply  in  making  tbe  bodies;  tbe  second  ia  called 
stitching,  and  requires  considerable  neatness — 
tbe  breasts,  wrists  and  collars  are  stitched;  the 
third  is  the  finishing  piocess,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gathering  to  be  done,  besides  the 
stitching  of  the  button-holes  and  the  sewing  on 
of  the  buttons;  the  f<nrth  is  emlRt>idering.  In 
some  stores  they  give  the  entire  shirt  to  one  per^ 
son  to  make,  while  in  others  they  ^stribute  them 
in  parts,  a^  dasafy  their  sewers  into  body- 
makert,  stitdiers,  finishers,  and  embroiderers. 
There  are  very  few  of  this  latter  class,  but  we 
believe  they  are  piud  better  than  any  of  the 
othos.  Their  work  is  said  by  those  who  have 
been  ei^aged  in  it  to  be  more  pleasant  than 
stitching,  whidi  is  regarded  as  the  most  te^^- 
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and  injarioQs  to  the  sight  Some  of  these  em- 
Invidered  shirts  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  but  th« 
averue  price  is  ten,  and  smne  of  inferior  work- 
man^p  can  be  procured  ibr  leas. 


A  Ca8b  op  Extrbmb  Destitdtion. —  Soke 
Facts  Woeth  Knowing.— As  it  would  he  im- 
possible to  describe  all  the  scenes  of  poverty  and 
de^itution  which  we  visited,  in  oar  endeavors  to 
aseertun  the  true  omdition  of  this  ctess  of  onr 
needle-women,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
giving  the  result  of  otu*  visit  to  two  shirt-sewers, 
one  of  whom  lives  in  Hamilton  street,  and  the 
other  in  Mulberry.  The  first  we  found  in  the 
attic  of  a  three-story  house,  whose  appearance, 
to  say  the  least,  was  anything  but  inviting. 
Tliis  woman  occupied  three  roou)S,  at  a  rent  of 
five  dollars  and  a  half  a  month,  bat  they  were 
so  sm&U  that  the  whole  of  them  would  not  make 
a  respectable  sized  apartment  She  had  five 
children  to  support,  two  of  whom  were  able  to 
earn  at  least  three  dollars  a  week,  at  light  work; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  could  not  obtain  employ- 
ment at  any  fur  which  they  were  suited.  They 
were  all,  iududiog  the  mother,  veiy  poorly  clad; 
and,  alttiough  bright,  intelligent-looking  children, 
the  marks  of  dratttutwn  were  visible  in  their 
Smxs.  Th«r&ther  died  about  two  years  ago, 
leaving  them  without  any  mcang  of  subsistence. 
Before  his  death  they  were  in  comfortaUe  circum- 
stances, and  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
Bnglidi  education.  They  both  could  read  very 
well;  and  their  mother  showed  us,  with  a  feeling 
of  maternal  pride,  some  prizes  they  had  received 
at  school  for  advancement  in  their  studies. 
"These,"  said  she,  "thty  got  for  good  scholar- 
ship while  at  school,  but  when  my  husband 
died,"  she  added,  "I  had  to  take  them  away,  al- 
though it  |;rieTed  me  sadly  to  do  so." 

<'How  did  you  contrive  to  support  yourself  and 
yolr  five  children,  after  your  husband's  deathi" 
we  inquired. 

■•By  sewing  shirts,  mr." 

"You  must  nave  been  paid  well  to  enable  you 
to  do  that.  How  much  were  yon  aUe  to  make 
vrwj  week?" 

*'Paid  well!"6atd  the  poor  woman,  with  a  look 
■of  surprise;  "I  was  paid  fifty  cents  for  five  shirts." 

"That  is,  fifty  cents  each?" 

"No,  sir;  but  ten  cents  a- piece." 

"How  many  of  them  could  you  make  tn  a  day?'' 

"Well,  sir,  if  I  sat  steady  at  them  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  I  could  sometimes  make  three  in 
a  day;  but  I  was  not  able  to  keep  up  at  that 
rate,  and  there  were  many  days  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  earn  more  than  a  shilling  a  day." 

"How  many  hoora  did  you  wwk  to  make 
that?" 

"About  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve,  hours  a 
day;  but  I  had,  beddes<that,  to  attend  to  my 
house  and  my  children.  My  eldest  little  girl — 
she  is  about  twelve  years  old — used  to  help  me. 
When  I  had  the  rheumatism,  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me  if  Miss  S>  hadn't  fiHmd 
me  out,  and  given  me  some  assistance.  She  was 
very  good  to  me:  I  would  never  have  been  able 
to  get  along  without  her,  and  I  know  she  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  more  thui  liie,  and 
I  will  always  feel  thankful  ibr  it"    *   •   *  « 


"Well,  sir,"  resumed  the  pow  wtnnan,  "I 
could  not  get  tA<mg  at  this  work,  so  I  had  to  gin 
is  up.  I  told  the  lady,  who  attended  in  the  store, 
that  unless  she  gave  me  something  else  I  should 
never  be  able  to  support  myself  and  my  cluldren 
—and.  indeed,  sir,  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
starvation  at^at  time.  I  told  her  that  I  wanted 
some  other  kind  of  work,  and  so  she  gave  me 
sheets  to  stitch,  and  some  pillow-cases.  Tbey 
were  vny  heavy  linen  sheets  for  the  doubM 
berths  of  ships,  and  she  told  me  to  make  them 
very  neat,  saying  that  she  would  give  me  a  good 
price.  She  didn  t  tell  me  the  price  at  the  time, 
btft  I  thought  it  would  be  bettor  than  I  got  for 
the  shirts.  I  got  a  dozen  altogether;  but  as  I 
was  in  very  necessitous  circumstances,  I  oould 
not  wait  to  make  a  whole  dozen,  and  I  had  to 
send  in  the  half  dozen  by  my  little  girl.  I 
thought  I  would  get  a  high  price  for  them,  and 
was  very  hopeful,  indeed,  on  account  of  her 
having  told  me  so;  but  when  my  little  girl  came 
back,  and  told  me  Uiat  she  would  not  give  more 
than  two-and-sizpence  for  the  dozen,  and  that 
she  had  got  no  more  than  fifteen  pence,  my  heart 
was  nearly  ready  to  break.  I  wotkeid  hard  at 
than  sheets  because  I  expected  I  would  be  w^ 
paid  fas  them,  and  I  made  them  as  neat  aa  I 
oould.  Hid  to(dc  great  care  with  the  stitching. 
But  when  my  little  girl  said  that  was  all  she  got» 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  At  last  I  went  down 
mjrself,  to  know  if  she  wouldD't  give  me  any 
more,  telling  her  that  I  couldn't  make  a  living 
in  that  way;  but,  instead  of  giving  me  any  more, 
she  abused  me  in  tbe  most  scandalous  manner. 
Then  I  was  so  veied,  that  I  said  she  shouldn't 
get  the  other  half-dozen  until  she  paid  be  a  Stir 
price  for  what  I  had  done;  and,  sir,  if  you  were 
just  to  see  the  work,  you  woidd  say  that  they 
were  cheap  at  two  shillings  a  pair,  instead  of  two 
and  axpence  a  doeen." 

"How  much  could  you  earn  every  week,  seir- 
ing  sheets  like  thesel'*^ 

"I  could  not  live  at  tXl,  at  this  work;  it  would 
tiUte  two  days  to  make  a  h^-^ozen." 
-  "But  you  must  have  had  some  other  means  oi 
support;  surely  you  could  not  muntaiu  yourself 
and  family  when  you  were  paid  bo  poorly." 

"I  had  no  other  way  but  that,  at  the  time; 
but  I  have  bad  to  give  up  needle- work  altogether, 
and  now  I  wash  for  a  living.  1  get  along  better 
at  this,  although  I  don't  make  much  over  two 
dollars  My  w£«k."      •      •      •  » 

"Are  there  any  others  in  tins  bouse  who  ire  M 
poor  as  you?" 

"No,  sir;  all  the  women  have  thdr  husbands, 
and  live  more  comfortably  than  I  do.  Some 
months  ago  th^  were  two  shirfc-sewera  wba 
lodged  wi&  me,  and  who  paid  me  three  shUlings 
a  we^  each  for  aleepiig  with  me  in  the  winter, 
and  Sex  wiutever  fire  they  used,  whidi  was  Tery 
little.  They  did  not  makemore  than  nine  or  t«n 
shillings  a  week,  and  they  worked  hard  to  make 
that  They  were  both  very  good  sewers,  and  did 
their  wcn-k  nice  and  neat.  1  have  seen  them  sit 
and  sew  till  they  would  be  hardly  able  to  rise. 
Tbey  were  paid  nine  shillings  a  dozen  for  the 
shirts  which  they  made,  but  these  had  yokes  and 
full  bosoms.  Aner  stitching  for  some  time  at 
thou,  the  price  was  reduced  from  nine  '^'"'"g^ 
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ioaxdiillnig8,bBcwiaetbe)penDiifi»whoni  they 
wen  made  said  be  could  not  afford  to  pay  more. 
Befim  tikiii|g  out  this  work  th^  were  obliged  to 
faya depootof a doUar-and-a-half.  ODeofthem 
was  a  woman  about  ftuiy-five  years  of  a%'a,  and 
Ae  other  about  thirty.  They  were  both  very 
qniefc  sewers,  and,  if  they  got  a  good  price  for 
nwir  work,  they  oonld  have  lived  very  comfort- 
tHj;  but  ifter  paying  me  three  killings  a  week, 
they  bad  not  more  than  five  tn- six  shillings  for  them- 
sdns,  and  with  that  they  bought  tea  and  bread. 
It  was  reiy  seldom  they  could  bay  meat*  and 
they  had  always  to  eat  their  bread  diy,  for  they 
woe  not  able  to  hnj  butter." 

*'How  modi  did  it  ooet  them  every  day  for  food 
ilmel" 

"Wdl,  At,  as  new  as  I  can  judge,  it  took  about 
iraineDoe  every  day;  but  some  weeks  they  would ; 
not  have  enough  to  support  themselves,  and  then : 
tbej  were  compelled  to  borrow  sixpence  or  a  shil- ' 
Bug  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  work  hard  the 
oext  week  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  it : 
•gain." 

"Where  are  those  women  now!"  we  asked. 

"One  of  them  lives  close  by  here,  and  is  still 
Kwing  for  a  living;  but,  on  account  of  the  re- 
dtKcd  prices,  she  finds  it  harder  to  get  ahmg  now 
than  she  ever  did  befoi«."     •      •      •  • 

AxoTHKB  Oas»  of  Destitotiok— Thb  RkSUI-T 
or  m  Low  Pbiob  Sramt.— In  a  rear  house  in 
lUbcny  street,  occupying  two  rooms,  we  found 
At  seoond  Bldrfr>sewer  whom  we  vimted.  One  of 
At  rooms  was  oeoD{ned  both  as  a  ki  tchen  and  a 
inpai^  apartment,  and  the  other,  which  was 
amt  ta  feet  by  nine,  was  used  solely  as  a  bed- 
I  mm.  Both  of  the  rooms  were  of  the  worst  de- 
■mptiou,  yet  the  rent  of  them  was  four  dollars 
'  lad  a  half  a  month.  The  poor  woman  who  oe- 
micd  them  said  that  she  had  herself  and  two 
Audren  to  support  upon  about  two  dollars  a 
week.  She  was  enabled  to  pay  the  rent,  how- 
mr,  hf  taking  in  three  lodgers,  a  young  man, 
Us  wife  and  child,  who  paid  them  alrant  four  dol- 
hts  a  numth.  One  of  her  daughters,  a  young 
wntaa,  nineUen  years  of  was  at  service, 
nd  RDdered  her  some  asnstance.  She  worked 
karS,  that  sbe  might  be  able  to  send  her  children 
to  atoll,  for  she  was  anxious  to  give  them  some 
(Aocatim,  no  matter  how  little.  We  inquired 
i     how  long  she  had  worked  on  shirts. 

"Seven  years,"  she  replied;  "and  in  all  that 
tine  I  never  coidd  make  more  than  a  dollar  a' 
ytA-  I  get  four  cents  a  shirt,  without  putting 
in  the  bosoms  or  the  collars,  which  are  done  by 
'    the  women  in  the  store  for  which  I  work.  Some 
iKfi,  hy  working  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
\      tmn  at  nigbt,  I  have  ^de  five  shirts.  The 
I      ■an  who  employs  me  is  ^ry  good  tome,  and 
;     VhcQ  I  am  in  want  of  a  dollar  always  advances 
ittoue.  By  putting  on  the  collarand  the  bosom 
!      IIMld  get  one  cent  more,  but  X  oould  not  make 
»Mdiatthat,aoI  had  to  give  it  up  and  keep 
Wkt  bodiaa.  One  time  I  took  snne  wiisibanda 
■i  eaOara,  and  got  ninepenoe  a  dozen  for  dmng 
■■■i  but  I  coolm  t  make  so  mnch  at  them  either 
■I  dU  at  the  shirt  bodies.   When  my  daughter 
y*»t>  hone  she  vrorked  on  caps,  and  made  from 
Mnto  fovtcea  ahiUii^  a  week,  bat  I  thonght 


she  would  be  nan  comfortable  at  service,  so  I 
let  her  go." 

We  looked  at  the  furniture,  which  was  on  a  par 
with  the  ai^waranoe  of  the  house,  and  which  we 
would  suppose  would  not  be  valued  at  more  than 
five  dollars.  There  were  four  chairs,  a  ricketty 
table,  a  looking-glass,  some  onps,  saucers,  plates, 
a  pot  and  a  kettle,  which,  with  a  few  other 
kitchen  utensils,  were  the  only  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  appeared  to  be  in  the  kitchen.  The 
bed-room  we  did  not  examine,  but  from  its  gene- 
ral appearance  we  shootd  think  it  was  as  desti- 
tute of  furniture.  We  were  told  that  only  a  part 
of  this  was  her  own,  the  remainder  belonged  to 
her  lodgers.  The  person  for  whom  this  ^ir^ 
sswer  woiked  had,  she  informed  ns,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  employed  in  his 
establishment,  <nily  a  few  of  whom  be  furnished 
with  work  to  take  home.  "Sometimes,"  she  said, 
"I  get  washing  and  scrubbing  to  do,  and  then  I 
make  more  than  I  could  at  the  shirts." 

Desiring  to  know  how  she  lived  on  two  doHars 
a  week,  we  asked  what  kind  of  food  she  bought. 

"Sometimes,"  she  replied,  "I  am  able  to  get  a 
little  tea,  and  some  d^s  we  have  ta  do  with 
bread  and  molasses.  On  Sundays  we  genendly 
get  a  piece  of  meat,  and  lire  more  oomfbrtaUy 
Uian  on  any  other  day." 

"Why  did  yon  not  try  to  get  better  work?"  we 
inquired. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  aUe  to 
do  fine  work,"  she  said;  "andasMr.— —  gaveme 
steady  employment,  I  did  not  like  to  leave  him." 

The  shirts  whidi  she  handed  ns  to  look  at  were 
certidnly  coarsdy  sewed  and  would  not  bear  a 
close  examination;  but  so  far  as  we  oould  judge, 
the  WM-k  on  each  shirt  was  worth  at  least  three 
shillings.  There  were  about  seven  yards  of  sew- 
ing upon  one,  so  that  the  poor  woman  in  making 
four,  sewed  twenty-eight  yards,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  cent  for  every  two  yards.     •   •   •  * 

FaAUDS  AND  CoNnuoT  OF  Ekplotbbs. — There 
is  60  far  as  we  are  aware,  more  deception  and 
fraud  practised  upon  shirt-sewers  than  upon  any 
other  class  of  operatives  in  the  dty.  The  majority 
of  employers  pay  their  workers  tbdv  eaniiogs  re- 
gularly every  week;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  there 
IS  a  large  number  who  resort  to  the  vilest  means 
to  de&aud  those  in  their  emfAoyment*  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  poor  women  to  obtain  re- 
drees.   •      •      •  • 

Among  the  many  of  which  we  have  heard,  and 
some  of  which  have  oome  under  our  own  personal 
observation,  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
flagrant.  It  is  customary  with  some  establish- 
ments to  advertise  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  shirt- 
sewers,  promising  permanent  work  and  good 
prices  to  neat  hands  and  quick  sewers.  The  morn- 
ing the  advertisement  appears  the  store  is  gene- 
rally crowded  with  applicants,  each  of  whom  is 
required  to  furnish  a  sp^men  of  her  work  before 
sheiB**pennuientIy  empk^ed."  The  linen  for  a 
oollar  or  a  bosom  is  giten  to  the  woman,  uid  she 
hurries  home  wiUi  it,  ftdl  of  hm  fbr  tlw  fntnre. 
That  night  she  sits  up  tilt  twelve  o*dock,  stitch- 
ing away  till  her  eyes  grow  ^Ot,  and  Ar\j  next 
morning,  afUr  a  few  boon*  fitM  s^p.  ^  ap- 
pears bnbre  her  emjdoyer  with  beating  neart  He 
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fornished  ber  with  the  linen  in  the  blandest  man- 
ner he  could  assume,  but  when  she  returns  with 
the  work,  he  receives  it  witb  an  air  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, says  she  has  destroyed  his  goods,  and  flings 
it  on  the  desk,  telling  her  that  she  is  not  fit  to 
sew  sacks.  Tbe  poor  shirt-sewer  leaves  the  store 
with  tears  in  ber  eyes;  and  with  her  heart  almost 
ready  to  break,  returns  her  miserable  abode  in 
a  gturet  or  a  cellar,  where  she  finds  her  children 
ciyiog  for  bread.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  sndi 
a  moment  the  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind 
whidi  snstaiiied  her  under  all  Iwr  sufferings 
should  ibrsake  ber,  >md  that  to  procure  bread  for 
ber  starring  children  she  shoold  saori&ce  herself? 

When  the  poor,  broken-hearted  woman  leaTes 
tbe  store,  the  miseraUe  wretch  who  keeps  it  [Hcks 
up  the  work  which  he  had  but  the  moment  mfore 
torown  down  with  well-feigned  disgust,  admires : 
the  stitching,  puts  it  by,  and  chuckles  over  tbe 
successful  trick  be  has  just  performed.  In  this 
manner  he  gets  fifty  or  a  hundred  sWrt  collars 
and  breasts  done  in  one  morning  for  fifty  cents — 
the  price  be  pays  for  die  advertisement.  Tbe  ad- 
vertisement is  published  every  morning  for  a 
whole  week,  and  every  day  tbe  same  scene  is 
enacted  in  bis  store. 

There  are  some  stores  which  pursue  a  more 
profitable  system  of  fraud  than  that  we  have  just 
desciibed.  They  require  a  deposit  of  a  dollar  on 
the  material,  wiu  the  understanding  thai  it  will 
be  returned  when  there  is  no  more  worij.  Three 
or  four  shirts,  a  large  number  of  coHus  and 
breasts,  are  ^en  to  tbe  sewer,  with  directions 
to  return  them  with  all  possible  despatch,  and 
with  the  promise  that  she  will  get  more  woric  if 
they  are  neatly  done.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  days 
the  work  is  returned  to  the  store;  but,  as  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  found  fault  with,  and  the  store- 
keeper says  the  material  is  so  badly  damaged  that 
she  must  keep  the  dollar  to  pay  her  fbr  it.  Kn- 
merouff  instances  of  the  kind  have  occuned,  and 
we  deem  it  but  our  duty  to  expose  tbem  when- 
ever they  come  to  oar  knowledge. 

A  Word  of  Asnci  to  SHraT-SrwBBS.— The 
imporeriahed  condition  of  a  lai^e  body  of  the 
shirt- sewers  has  oflm  ezdted  the  sympathy  of 
the  community,  but  no  permanent  means  of  re- 
lief have  yet  been  devised.   Associations  have 
been  founded  for  their  benefit,  but  the  little  good  ; 
tbey  have  thus  far  accomplished,  after  repeated  : 
trials,  has  proved  to  our  minds,  at  least,  that  it  I 
is  impossible  to  ameliorate  tbe  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  shirt-sewers  through  their 
means.   Now,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood — we  \ 
do  not  censure,  but  rather  award  them  our 
praise  for  the  partial  good  they  have  done;  but 
we  say  they  cannot  relieve  one-tenth  of  the  des- 
titution tKat  prevails  among  this  class  of  our 
population.   We  know  of  (mly  two  associations 
of  the  kind  in  New  Yoric,  and  both  of  these  do 
not  employ  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women.  Now,  why  can't  the  women  work  tor : 
themselves  instead  of  working  for  stores?  The 
dressmakers  do  so,  and  tbey  can  make  fonr,  five, 
ux.  and  sometimes  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  week. 

The  plan  is  simple,  and  if  adopted,  we  have  no 
dm 'it  will  be  of  more  real  service  to  the  shirt- 
sewezs  than  any  that  has  yet  been  loesented  to 


their  notice.  In  the^t  place  we  would  adviae 
them  to  place  a  sign  on  the  frtrntstrf'thdr  hoots, 
somewhat  after  this  style: 

8HZBT-SEWIH0  BOITE  HEBZ, 

OH  THB  HOST  nASdMBtB  TnXS. 

Or  afler  this  fashion— 

8EIIII8  MADE  IIT  EVEBT  ITTLI^ 

WITH  KBATNISS  Am)  DBSPATCH. 

We  have  heard  many  of  our  friends  say  tfast 
they  Would  not  deal  in  stores  for  their  sturts  if 
they  could  only  find  persons  to  make  them,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  througbout  the 
city  who  would  rather  pay  one  or  two  sfaillinp 
more  for  tbe  making  of  one,  if  they  knew  thst  it 
went  directiy  into  the  pocket  of  tbe  worker. 
But  persons  who  keep  shirt  stores  must  have  tbdr 
profits,  and  they  incur,  besides,  heavy  expenses 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  business.  Now,  all  this 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  labor  of  the  poor  sewer, 
and  conseqnnntiy,  lor  the  support  of  caa  calaV 
lisbment,  one  or  two  hondna  shirt-sewcrs  most 
be  kept  poor.  We  do  not  find  fiuilt  with  tbecm* 
ployer  fmr  this,  hnt  we  see  no  reason  why  oneoi 
two  hundred  parsons  should  suffer  for  the  benefit 
of  one.  Now,  we  hope  we  have  made  ounelvcs 
clear  on  this  pcnnt.  Let  us  iUustxate  it  by  a  few 
facts:  For  tbe  making  of  one  shirt  an  emplover 
pays  half  a  dollar,  and  receives  three  or  four  anil- 
lings  profit  upon  the  sale  of  it.  If  he  has  one 
hundred  shirt-sewers  employed,  and  eseb  ia 
Sble  to  make  one  shirt  a  day,  be  realizes  Gram 
from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  daily.  Out  of  this  he* 
has  to  pay  perhaps  a  thousand  or  fifteen  bunditd 
dollars  a  year  for  the  rent  of  a  store,  work  rooms, 
and  the  salaries  of  his  salesmen,  or  saleswooKn, 
clerks,  and  whatever  help  he  may  require, 
the  residue,  amounting  to  two'or  three  tli'i*''^ 
dollars  a  year,  is  required  to  support  himself  and 
bmfly. 

Now,  we  win  preseift  this  proportion  tmda 
another  aspect.  There  are  hundreds  of  marned 
women  in  New  York,  who  would  willinglyhirt 
shirt-sewers  £o  make  up  their  linen,  and  ooanJ 
them  in  their  own  houses,  besides  paying  them  a 
better  price  than  they  oould  get  from  the  storea- 
For  young  women  who  have  none  b«t  themselves 
to  support,  engagements  of  this  kind  would  be 
very  acceptable,  we  have  no  doubt.  A  sign  BB 
the  foUowmg  would  answer  all  thdr  purposes:-' 

8?IBT  8EWIE0 

DONE  OUT  ON  BXASONABLE  TBBH3. 

A  few  shillings  would  jmrchase  a  wgnjflw 
this,  and  the  shirt-sewtts  might  continue  wwk" 
ing  for  stores  until  thev  received  sufficient  enstom 
to  enable  them  to  Be#!p  entiiely  on  their  own 
accoimt. 

Thi  Soira  OF  TOT  SHnrc.— We  cannot  bi*t« 
conclude  our  account  of  the  shirt-sewen  torn  p/ 
republishing  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  «  ij 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  this  place;  and  «ff 
readers  will  find,  from  tbe  scenes  of  destitaboo 
we  have  presented  fit)m  real  li«6  among  a  poiwn 
of  the  sbirt-sewers  of  New  York,  that  the  ni»«7 
it  describes  is  not  exaggerated,  bat  ptiafnuy 
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tne.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  read  with  %  feeling 
iodifierence,  and  that  the  &cts  which  we  pul^ 
lidi  to-day  maj  be  the  means  of  relieving  this 
0|ifms8ed  class  of  our  working-women.  The 
Itat  war  to  aid  the  shirt-sewer  is  by  patronizing 
tfase  who  set  up  on  tbdr  own  account.  Let 
tboM  who  haTe  abundance  of  means,  and  who 
fed  so  diqxwBd,  Itamish  than  with  a  dgn,  and,  if 
Mioawiry,  a  few  artklesof  ftamitqre  to  mak»  thm 
Moins  look  neat,  and  they  will  do  more  real  good 
thaath^  ooold  in  any  other  way.  We  hope 
May  days  will  not  elapse  before  we  shall  see 
■gns,  SDOi  as  tbtm  we  oare  saggested,  posted 
^ooerery  boose  occQpied  by  a  short-sewer:— 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

Wiih  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rafs, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
Stitch— stitch— stitchi 
Iq  poverty,  hanger,  and  dirt; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 

Six  sang  the  <(Song  of  the  Shirtl'' 

"Work — work — worki 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloofT 
Aad  work — work — work,  ' 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof  I 
It's  or  to  be  a  slave. 

Along  with  the  barbarons  Turki 
Where  Woman  has  never  a  soul  to  savej 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

«Work— work— world 

Till  the  brain  beeins  to  swim] 
Work— work — wort! 

Till  the^yes  are  heavy  and  dimi 
Seann  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gnxset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dreamt 

*«t}!  men,  with  sisters  dtfar! 

0!  men,  with  mothers  and  wives, 
It  is  not  linen  yoa're  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures*  liveil 
Stitch— stitch— stitchi 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  doaMe  thread, 

A  ^iroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"Bnt  why  do  I  talk  of  deatU 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone; 
1  bardlj  fear  hit  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 
It  see  mi  so  like  my  own, 

Seeaoae  of  the  tiwts  I  keep, 
Oh  God!  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  eheapl 

"Work — work — workl 
My  labor  never  dags; 
Ami  what  are  its  wages?  A  bed  of  straw, 
A  emst  of  bread  and  rags. 

That  shattered  roA-and  thisnaked  floor —  [ 
'  A  table— a  broken  cuir; 
4»d  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 
Vor  sometimes  fidliog  there! 

**ork— work- work! 
?rom  weary  chime  to  chime, 

Wark—work— work- 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime) 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
BMm,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

m  the  heart  is  itck,  and  the  brain  benumb'd,  : 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 


"Work — work — work' 

In  the  dull  December  light, 
And  work — work — work. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling. 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  spriqg. 

«0h!  but  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrsse  sweet — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  rrass  beneath  my  feet. 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal! 
<*OhI  but  for  one  ritortboarl 

A  respite  however  briefl 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief  I 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread!** 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn,' 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  ber  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch— stitch— stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorons  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tones  could  reach  the  rich — 

She' sang  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt!" 


THE  FIVE   DOLLAR  BILL; 

OR,  CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOMB. 
BT  una.  S.  r.  D3UGBTT. 

"Have  Ton  any  money  to  spare,  Henry?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wilfiams,  as  her  husband  was  about  leaving 

the  boose  to  go  to  his  duly  employment.  "The 
children  are  much  in  need  of  sho^  and  some 
other  little  things,  and  I  owe  a  dollar  to  the 
young  girl  who  has  been  sewing  for  me  lately." 

"Money  is  rather  hard  to  get  just  now,  Lucy," 
was  the  reply,  "still  the  children  must  have  stioes 
and  honest  debts  most  be  paid.  Here  is  a  five 
dollar  bill.   Will  that  answer  your  purpose?" 

"Perfectly  well.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  to-day, 
for  T  shall  probably  be  at  leisure  to  make  my 
little  purchases.  Mai;  took  cold  yesterday  from 
dunpiag  her  feet,  and  laien's  shoes  an  use  ftr 
too  tnin  for  the  season." 

"By  an  means,  attend  to  it  dbec^,"  replied 
the  hosband.  "Health  is  not  to  be  dior^rded. 
The  seeds  of  many  a  fatal  disease  are  often  sown 
by  a  slight  cold." 

Mr.  Williams  departed,  and  his  wife  preoeded 
to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties,  wldoh,  owing  to 
her  husband's  limited  income,  devolved  in  a  great 
measure  upon  herself. 

An  hour  passed  in  the  busy  round  of  the  va- 
rious cares  of  boosekeeping,  when  a  ring  at  the 
bell  announced  an  early  visitor. 

Miss  Jones,  the  lady  who  entered,  belonged  to 
that  class  of  single  mudens,  who,  being  unbur- 
thened  with  cares  of  their  ovrn^^wm^  devote 
themselves  to  looking  into  the  affkos  of  their 
'nogfabon.   She  was  also  a  prominent  mem*^ 
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of  serersl  benevolent  societies,  and  was  seldom  Mrs.  Williams,*' remftrked  the  diaritable  lady  as 
without  some  new  project  finr  benefiting  certaio  |  she  rose  to  depart    "I  have  made  bat  one  call 


poor  proteges  whom  she  took  mider  ha  own  pe- 
culiar protection. 

"You  must  really  excuse  my  calling  at  this 
early  hour,  my  dear  Mrs.  Williams,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  the  lady  of  the  house  adTanced  to 
meet  her  with  extended  hand,  "bat  my  errandis 
an  urgent  coa." 

"No  excuse  is  necessary,  Sfiss  Jones.  Ton  are 
too  old  an  acquuntance  to  stand  on  ceremony." 

"Thank  yon  for  saving  so.  And  now  IwiU 
state  my  business  without  delay,  for  I  see  you 
are  busy  this  morning.  I  have  recently  met  with 
a  most  touching  case  of  poverty,  a  poor  widow 
with  five  cbildien,  very  feeble  health,  and  quite 
unable  to  support  such  a  family  without  assist- 
ance from  the  humane.  I  do  not  wish  to  beg 
for  her,  but  have  exerted  myself  to  make  a  few 
little  useful  articles,  which  may  be  sold  for  her 
benefit.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  them  to  you 
tod  urge  you  to  become  a  purchaser." 

"Eeally,  Miss  Jones,"  replied  Mrs.  Williams, 
"I  fear  I  must  decline  assisting  you  this  morning. 
Mr.  Williams  has  been  oUigul  to  meet  several 
heavy  expenses  of  late,  and  is  somewhat  troubled 
for  nady  maaey." 

"Well,  Jnst  look  at  the  contents  of  my  little 
basket,"  continued  the  peraevmng  visitor.  "It 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  show  you  my  handy- 
work,  even  if  yon  do  not  purchase." 

The  basket  was  accordingly  opened,  and  the 
usual  stock  of  work-bags,  pen-wipers,  pin-cush- 
ions and  infants'  aprons,  exhibited  for  the  admira- 
tion of  Mrs.  Williams,  who,  being  also  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly charitable  disposition,  began  to  feel  a 
slight  uneasy  sensation  in  that  part  of  her  bosom 
where  she  had  thrust  the  five  dollar  bill  which 
husband  had  given  her  that  morning. 

"I  should  like  to  take  one  or  two  little  things, 

I'ost  for  the  sake  of  bestowing  my  mite,"  she  sud 
lesitatingly.  "But  unfiutunatdy  I  have  no 
dumge— nothii^  hut  a  five  dollar  bill." 

"Let  me  see,'  replied  Miss  Jmes,  drawing  her 
purse  from  her  pocket.  "Perhaps  I  can  relieve 
your  difficulty.  Tes,  here  is  a  three  and  a  one. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  that  pretty  cushion  which 
you  are  just  admiring,  at  fifty  cents,  two  pen- 
wipers for  your  little  girls,  at  twenty-five,  and  one 
of  these  us^ut  work-bags  for  the  otbw  quarter,  it 
will  make  all  right" 

Easily  done,  to  be  sure,  but  Mrs-  Williams  was 
rather  startled  at  the  idea  of  only  four  dollars  for 
the  necessary  purchases  whkh  she  had  mentioned 
to  her  husband. 
Hastily  she  ran  It  over  in  her  mind.  "One 


this  morning,  but  that  was  an  unsuccessful  one. 
You  know  Mrs.  Evans.  Should  not  you  suppose 
she  could  spare  a  dollar  for  benevolent  purposes! '* 
"Most  certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Her  hus- 
band's income  is  considerably  larger  than  ours, 
and  they  have  no  more  family  to  support.  I  have 
but  a  slight  acquaintuioe  with  her,  but  haTS 
been  told  thi^  she  was  a  kind-hMirted,  good  wo- 
man." 

"She  may  beso,  but  Isavno  ugns  of  it  She 
declined  asdsting  me  in  the  most  dedded  man- 
ner, and  would  not  even  couseot  to  my  opening 
my  basket.  But  I  must  you  good  mcraing, 
as  I  have  many  calls  to  make. 

"I  will  dress  myself  immediately,  and  go  to  the 
shoemaker's,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  as  she  closed 
the  door  after  her  visitor.  "I  may  again  be  in- 
terrupted." 

But  when  with  bonnet  and  shawl  on  she  had 
given  her  parting  directions  to  the  attendant,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  bouse,  another  ring  wu 
heard. 

"No  more  uHnning  calls  I  hope,"  thought  the 
lady,  as  she  herself  opened  the  door,  rcsolTed  that 
the  intruder  shonld  at  least  see  that  she  was  in- 
tending to  go  oat. 

But  the  present  guest  was  of  too  distinguished 
a  character  to  be  passed  lightly  by.  No  member 
of  the  circle  in  which  Mrs.  Williams  moved,  was 
more  thought  of  than  Mrs.  Ackerman.  For  piety, 
benevolence,  and  a  host  of  Christian  virtues,  she 
was  esteemed  unequalled,  and  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come Mrs.  Williams  led  the  way  to  the  parlor. 

"But  I  fear  I  interrupted  you.  Were  you  not 
going  out?"  asked  the  visitor,  as  she  accepted  the 
rocking-chau'  whiidi  her  friend  drew  forward  for 
her  convenience, 

"Only  to  the  shoemaker's.  I  can  go  by-and- 
by.  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon.  Will  yon  noA 
take  <^  your  hat  and  pass  tiw  day?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.   I  came  on  bnoness  this 
I  momiiw,  and  as  I  have  several  calls  to  make,  we 
I  can-  wuk  along  together.   But  first  let  me  b^ 
;  you  to  put  your  name  to  this  subscription  fyw 
foreign  missions.  You  recollect  that  the  ladies  of 
our  church  have  just  formed  a  new  society  to  raise 
funds  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  heathen.  I 
r^ard  it  as  a  peculiarly  Christian  work,  to  which 
all  should  devote  themsdves,  even  if  it  involve 
self-denial  and  a  relmquishm«it  of  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life." 

"Certainly;  I  agree  with  you  fully,"  was  the 
reply.  "But  just  now  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  contribute  anything.   The  small  sum  whi<^ 


dollar  fyr  the  sempstress,  two  far  shoes,  and  one  >  I  have  by  me  is  already  appropriated  to  necessary 


for  flannel  for  the  balnr."  Thm  she  had  intended 
purchasing  materials  fbr  warm  hoods  for 
and  Ellen,  but  perhaps  this  might  be  dda; 
tbwr  cape  bonnets  wonld  do  a  liule  longer, 
weather  was  not  yet  severe,  and  it  was  really  un- 


purehases." 

"1  do  not-vish  to  c(|Mitute  myself  a  judge  of 
your  afG^rs,"  answerta  Mrs.  Adcerman;  "bat 
before  you  g^ve  a  decided  refusal,  I  must  oitreat 
you,  as  a  true  friend,  to  reconsider  the  purchases 


charitable  to  refuse  Miss  Jones,  who  worked  so '  which  ;^ou  are  about  to  make,  and  if  there  is  any 
disinterestedly  herself.  So  the  five  dollar  bill  was!  one  article  of  creature  comforts  which  can  he 
drawn  from  its  hiding-place,  and  the  three  and  |  dispensed  with,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  your 
one  placed  in  its  stead,  while  the  pin  cushion, 
bag  and  pen -wipers  were  duly  transferred  to  her 

woric-table.  -         ,  j. 

"I  wish  ereiybody  had  your  feelibg,  my  dear  ( Willianta»  tboaghtfi^,d  «^@MSgrdnd  here 


funds  to  this  great  cause — the  salvation  ofhuman 

I  souls." 

{    "It  is  indeed  a  great  cuse,"  returned  Mrs. 
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alw  pained,  and  once  mdre  counted  the  cost  of: 
■hoest  flaimd  and  seoipstress'  bill.  Tbert  wu  no ; 
snr^QS  remaining,  but  perhaps  the  Isst  item ; 
nn^t  be  dilayed.  It  was  not  absolutely  neces- ; 
caiy  to  pay  the  young  girl  immediately.  Possibly  | 
A»  would  not  call  for  the  money  for  another 
week.  It  was  really  impossible  to  refuse  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs-  Ackennan,  who  was  so  charitably 
dcTDting  herself  to  a  glorious  work. 

So  after  a  little  hesitation  another  dollar  was  | 
drawn  from  the  five,  and  the  name  of  Lvicy  Wil- 
hams  swelled  the  list  whidi  was  triumphantly 
placed  before  her. 

This  done,  the  two  ladies,  arm  in  ann,  proceeded 
through  the  bn^  streets. 

**My  next  call  must  be  on  Mrs.  Evans,"  re- 
maiked  Mrs.  Aekerman.  "It  is  right  on  our 
way.  Do  step  in  with  me.  It  will  detain  you 
bat » few  moments." 

With  a  slight  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  how 
Mrs.  Evans  would  meet  this  secoud  daim  upon 
her  charity*  Mrs.  Williams  assented. 

A  neatly-dressed,  brigbt-eyed  little  girl  showed 
them  into  a  pleasant  room,  were  they  were  not 
kog  kept  in  waiting.  With  a  friendly  greeting, 
Mrs.  Evans  advanced  to  meet  them,  her  counte- 
maoe  beaming  with  such  genuine  kindness  and 
good  feeling,  that  no  one  could  suspect  her  of 
want  of  benevolence. 

A  few  general  observations  passed,  and  Mrs. 
Ackennan  proceeded  to  state  the  object  of  her 
viaL  A  gentle  but  decided  refusal  was  the  re- 
ply. Persuasive  arguments  or  bints  at  lack  of 
duuity  were  useless;  but  perceiving  the  unfavor- 
able impression  which  she  had  made  upon  her 
giusts,and  respecting  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  Mrs.  Evans  was  abonat  to  add  a 
finr  cxplanatwy  words,  when  another  visitor  was 
unoanoed. 

A  pleasant  1ookiD|;  yoong  lady  entered,  and 
ottoped  an  exdamatHm  ofpleasore  at  finding 
Mm.  Aekenuu  and  Mrs.  Williams  seated  with 
Mrs.  Brans. 

"It  wUl  mn  me  snch  a  long  walk,"  she  siid: 
**Sat  jou  must  know  that  I  am  on  a  charitable 
■iwiifln  this  morning,  and  intend  to  call  upon  yon 
aO  for  aid." 

**Many  beside  yonrself  appear  to  be  engaged 
IB  tbe  gcKtd  cause  of  charity  this  morning,"  re- 
ifiad  Mrs.  Evans,  smiling.  "This  is  the  third 
mI  which  I  have  received." 

"Indeed!  Bnt  my  business  must  be  of  a  dif- 
lacQt  natnce,  for  I  am  the  only  agent  at  present 
I  kave  a  littk  paper  here,  edited  by  a  poor  blind 
■■a,  as  %  means  of  gaining  a  support  for  hiuLsebT 
iDd  faii  fiunily.  The  snbscription  is  only  one  dol- 
hr  Ar  the  year,  payable  in  advance,  and  you  will 
Mi  only  have  the  satis&o^  of  aiding  a  most 
nrihy  fami^,  bnt  you  wiU  possess  a  woric  fidl 
*t  «Mnl  reading,  and  valuable  as  bdog  conduct- 
ed, aad  iadeed  mostly  written  by  one  who  is  en* 
tiK^  deprived  of  sight." 

Mn.  Ackennan  took  the  paper  which  was  of- 
ftrad  fcr  examinati(m,  and  auo  the  list  of  persons 
who  had  already  subaorihed. 

**Xiia  have  Men  successful,"  she  remariced,  as 
As  i^BBoed  over  the  names.  "I  havf  no  objec. 
tiailsbestinriiicadfdUroponso  worthy  an  ob- 


ject, and  if  Mrs.  Evans  will  kindfy  famish  me 
peD  and  ink,  I  will  add  my  name  at  once.*' 

*<And  the  other  ladies  will  follow  your  example 
and  do  the  same,  I  hope,"  was  the  reply;  and 
again  poor  Mrs.  Williams  fingered  the  purse  in 
which  ber  little  store  was  now  deported,  with  a 
peculiarly  uneasy  sensation. 

The  baby  must  have  his  flannel.  That  was 
certain,  and  Mary's  shoes  were  too  bad;  but 
Ellen's  might  do  a  little  longer.  True,  they  were 
thin  for  tbe  season,  but  a  week  or  two  could  make 
little  difference,  and  Mr.  Williams  expected  to  re- 
ceive a  considerable  sum  before  many  days.  Then 
followed  the  desire  to  appear  as  liroral  as  Mrs. 
Adcerman.  and  to  aid  in  setting  a  good  example 
to  Mrs.  Enns,  to  saynothing  of  the  wish  to  as- 
sist the  blind  man. 

"  All  these  various  reasons  triumphed,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  took  the  pen  from  tbe  hand  of  her  friend 
and  added  her  name  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
slightly  mingled  with  self-reproach. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Evans,"  continued  the  fair  pa- 
troness of  tbe  blind  man. 

The  lady  appealed  to  shook  ber  head.  "It 
is  quite  out  of  my  power,"  she  stu'd  firmly. 
"  I  -  am  grieved  to  appear  uncharitable  to  so 
many  of  my  friends,  but  it  is  my  endeavor  to  act 
conscientiously  in  these  matters,  and  to  do  this  I 
am  often  obliged  to  refiise  appeals  to  my  benevo- 
lence." 

"Bnt  tbe  sum  is  so  triffing,  and  tbe  cause  such 
a  good  one.  Mrs.  Evans.  Charity  is  a  great 
virtue,  you  know." 

*'It  is,  indeed,  but  it  consists  not  in  mere  alms- 
giring.  I  consider  the  right  performance  of  all 
our  duties  as  so  many  acts  of  charity.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  pay  particular  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  more  especially 
placed  under  our  care  by  the  Divine  Prorideooe. 
Our  children  are  certainly  among  the  first  objects 
of  our  charity,  and  their  moral  and  phydcal 
well-bring  should  be  strictly  cared  for.  Other 
near  relatives  or  friends  are  generally  pointed  out 
as  demanding  our  kindness  and  care.  I  do  not 
mtirely  acknowledge  the  doctrine  that  as  we  are 
all  one  great  family,  those  eonnet^  1^  ties  of 
relationship  have  no  peculiar  daim  upon  us.  God 
hath  seen  fit  to  divide  us  into  families,  and.  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  that  those  tfans  connected 
can  be  betto*  mediums  of  good  to  one  another." 

"Would  you  then  assist  none  but  your  own 
near  connections^'  inquired  Mrs.  Ackennan, 
with  some  severity  of  tone  and  manner.. 

"Certainly,  as  far  as  my  means  would  permit. 
I  have  certam  rules  in  regard  to  these  matters  by 
which  I  regulate  my  conduct,  but  I  fear  their  re- 
petition may  be  weaAsome  to  yon.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  my  husband's  income,  and  make  it 
my  especial  study  to  proride  fbr  the  comfort  of 
my  funily  in  an  eoontmiical  and  prudent  manner. 
This  done,  I  pnt  aside  a  certain  som  for  sickness 
and  unforeseen  expenses,  whidi  I  oonnder  a  posi- 
tive du^,  as  otherwise  there  are  times  when 
debts  wiU  accomnlate,  and  to  vrithbold  from  any 
one  their  just  due  is  decidedly  uncharitable.  I 
then  set  apart  anoth^  sumibr  .the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  itbi&li  I  ebdeavor  to  expend  in 
ways  whidi  aj^ear  to  me  most  prodnctire  of 
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good.  I  first;  seek  oat  the  poor  in  my  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  or  those  who  by  some  provi- 
dential circumstances  are  brought  particularly  to 
my  notice.  After  they  are  cared  for,  I  am  r^y 
so  far  as  my  means  will  permit  to  assist  those  at 
a  greater  distance^  even  to  the  heathen  in  foreign 
lands.  At  the  present  time,  I  have  had  nauaiud 
demands  «»0Q  my  little  fund,  and  must  be  cau- 
tious lest  I  trespass  aj>on  money  devoted  to  other 
pojpoSBS.  Excuse  this  long  explanation,  ladies, 
oat  It  seemed  necoessary  fornry  own  justification." 

With  somewhat  altered  feelings,  the  guests 
took  leave.  The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Evans  had  at 
least  furnished  them  with  food  for  reflection,  and 
with  regret  Mrs.  Williams  recalled  the  manner 
in  which  three  dollars  of  the  little  sum  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  her  children,  had  been  expended. 

**If  Mrs.  Evans  is  right  in  her  ideas  of  true 
charity,  I  have  certainly  not  acted  iu  accordance 
with  It,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  few 
yards  of  flannel. 

Her  self-reproach  was  increased  when,  on 
reaching  home,  she  &und  the  yoong  sempstress ; 
awuting  her. 

"Could  you  conTenien^  Irt  me  have  the  dollar  I 
Thich  Ton  owe  me,  Mrs.  Willums?"  die  asked,  in  I 
a  timid  but  earnest  manner. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot,  this  mom- ; 
ing,  Alice,"  was  the  reply.  "Call  the  latter  part ! 
<rf  next  week,  and  it  sluill  be  ready  for  you." 

The  girl  hesitated.  She  evidently  disliked  to : 
urge  her  request,  but  necesnly  overcame  her  ro-  \ 
luct&nce,  and  ^e  again  said — 

<'tt  would  bQ  ft  greftt  Snot  IT  yon  oould  let  me 
have  it." 

"It  is  impossible,  Alice,  but  if  you  really  need 
it,  I  will  endeavor  to  send  it  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two.   What  ia  your  number?" 

With  a  deep  sigh,  Alice  gave  hw  address,  and 
took  her  leave.  The  tears  fell  &8t  frcnn  her  eyes 
as  she  left  the  house,  for  with  that  trifling  sum 
she  had  hoped  to  procure  some  necessary  com- 
forts for  her  invalid  and  destitute  mother. 

Quite  dispirited,  Mrs-  Williams  returned  to  her 
'parlor,  and  looking  with  disgust  at  the  pin- 
cushion and  work-bag,  which  accidentally  met 
her  eye,  she  hastily  thrust  them  oat  of  sight,  ex- 
claiming— 

"How  I  wish  Alice  had  the  money  which  I 
paid  for  these.  I  suppose  Z  must  ask  Henir  for 
a 'dollar  for  her,  though  I  hate  to  tell  him  of  my 
foolishness." 

The  reluctance  to  tell  her  husband  prevented 
the  request  from  being  made  that  evemng,  and 
the  next  morning  it  passed  from  ha  mind  until 
he  had  gme  to  ms  daily  business. 

"Never  mind,"  was  the  reflection,  **I  s^d  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  will  ask  Henry  for  the  monejr 
when  he  retamSt  and  send  it  to  Alioe,  this 
evening." 

The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  soon  afler  the 
children  went  to  school  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  On  their  return,  little  Ellen's  thin 
shoes  wera  perfectly  saturated  with  wet,  and 
with  some  anxiety  her  mother  hastened  to  warm 
and  dry  her  feet,"for  the  child  was  naturally  deli- 
cate, and  oould  bear  little  ezposore. 


"See,  how  dry  my  feet  are,  mamma,  with  my 
thick  new  shoes!"  exclaimed  Mary,  trinmphanUy. 
"When  will  you  buy  Ellen  a  pair?" 

"Very  soon,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied by  another  pang  of  regret  as  she  thought 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  needful  sum. 

Expenence  Is  a  stem  teacher.  Its  lessons  are 
valuable,  but  often  Mtter. 

Not  many  hours  elapsed  ere  SHea  showed 
symptom.s  oi  B  sudden  and  violent  cold,  and 
fore  night  was  so  exceedingly  feverish  that  her 
fathei;  judged  it  best  to  call  a  physician. 

"Can  you  account  for  the  attack?"  he  asked, 
as  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  little  patient,  and 
listened  to  her  BQort.and  labored  respiration. 

"They  returned  from  school  in  the  rain,"  an- 
swered Air.  WiQiams,  "and  most  have  taken 
cold." 

"Her  feet  got  very  wet,"  added  Maiy,  who 
was  standing  by  the  bed,  lookiog  sorro  wfolly  at 
her  sister/  "Her  shoes  are  very  thin,  indeed, 
not  like  my  nice  thick  ones  which  keep  out  all 
the  water.' 

Mr.  Williams  looked  inquiringly  at  his  wife, 
bat  her  face  was  tnmed  from  his  observation. 

"Nothing  worse  than  dunp  feet,  at  this  season, 
particularly,"  remarked  the  physician,  as  he 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  promised  to  call  at  an 
eaiiy  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  mother  passed  an  anxious  night  at  tiie 
bedside  of  the  restless  child.  She  felt  fearfid 
that  a  r^:u!ar  course  u>f  fever  must  follow,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  phyacian  at  his  next  visit  cou- 
flrmed  her  apprehensions.  Several  days  elapsed 
befinre  l^e  little  invalid  showed  any  signs  of  re- 
covery, and  then  her  feeble  frame  had  received 
such  a  shock  that  it  was  evident  that  unceasing 
care  would  be  necessary  through  the  winter. 

"How  soon  can  I  go  to  school  again,  papa?" 
she  asked,  as  her  &uer  stood  1^  hv  bedode, 
his  return  home,  one  eTetung. 

"Not  for  a  good  while,  I  mr>  mv  child,"  wma 
the  reply.  "We  most  tiy  and  make  yoa  h»;ppy 
at  home,  for  it  will  be  long  before  you  can  bear 
exposure.  By  the  way,  Lucy,"  he  contiaued, 
addressing  his  wife,  "how  did  it  happ^  that  yoa 
did  not  buy  thick  shoes  for  both  the  children?  I 
understood  you  that  the  money  I  gave  you  wma 
sufficient  for  all  needful  purchases." 

Mrs.  Williams  blushed,  but  frankly  replied— 

"And  so  it  was,  Henry,  had  I  appropriated  it 
as  we  intended.  I  meant  to  have  told  you  all 
about  it  long  ago,  but  this  sickness  has  pre- 
vented. Let  Mi^  sit  by  Ellen,  and  amuse  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  yoa.'' 

Mr.  Williams  listened  with  attention  to  hia 
wife's  experience. 

"It  vriu.  I  hope,  be  a  osefnl  lesson  to  me,"  she 
added,  in  conclusion.  "I  am  now  ful^y  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.  Evans  is  right,  and  that  in  or- 
der to  be  truly  charitable  we  most  first  regard 
the  interests  of  those  whom  ProTidcmee  has  plac«d 
peculiarly  under  our  care." 

'■■TbKt  is  undoubtedly  true,"  replied  the  hus- 
band. "Another  time  you  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  the  persuasions  of  the  charitable  la- 
dies who  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  those  to  whom  they  apply,  often  en- 
force their  claims  in  a  manner  exceedingly  an- 
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Bojisg.  Bnt  the  little  debt  to  Alke—haa  it  yet 
been  ducbsrged?" 

**I  &m  griered  to  nj  that  it  hu  not.  Ellen's 
illncsB  bu  pat  ereiytfaing  else  oat  of  my  mind. 
I  hope  the  poco-  girt  has  not  stifEcved  from  the 
mmt  of  sncu  a  tnOing  sum." 

"It  may  not  be  triQing  to  her.  Lacy.  Give  me 
the  nimiber,  and  I  will  go  at  once  and  settle  it." 

A  short  walk  bronght  Mr>  Williams  to  the  door 
of  the  comfortless  dwelling,  cme  room  of  which 
was  occupied  by  Alice  and  her  mother. 

His  knock  was  answered  by  a  tidy- looking  wo- 
man, who  directed  him  to  their  apartment,  say 
ing,  M  she  did  so, — 

"The  poor  w<nnaii  is  very  lowt  mr.  I  fear  she 
fau  not  many  days  to  live.'* 

Tbe  niner  door  was  opened  by  Alice,  hsnelf, 
who  immediately  recognised  Mr.  Wflliams,  whom 
she  bad  several  times  seen  when  U  woik  at  his 
honse. 

"Walk  in,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice; 
"my  mother  is  veiy  ill,  and  I  cannot  leave  her  a 
moment." 

The  appearance  of  the  apartment  bespoke  ex- 
treme pover^,  althoagh  there  was  an  air  of  neat- 
ms  which  rendered  it  attractive.  The  sick  wo- 
man lay  on  a  bed  in  one  comer,  but  her  eves 
were  closed,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  that 
any  one  had  entered. 

**Ha8  your  mother  been  long  iUI"  asked  Mr. 
WiHianwt  in  a  low  voice. 

"For  many  nwnths.  sir,  bat  fiw  the  last  t«n 
iayi  abe  has  &iled  rapdly." 

**And  .are  yon  not  in  juSei  of  Bomt  as^tanee, 
my  good  girll  I  called  to  pay  the  dollar  which 
has  been  too  laoe  due,  but  in  your  present  sibia- 
tioD,  other  TeU«  is  neceesaiy,  fi»  yon  have  no 
longer  leisore  to  attend  to  your  osnal  employ- 
ment." 

'  Alice  burst  into  tears.  "Indeed,  dr,*'  ^e 
sobbed  oat,  "the  dollu-  will  do  much  for  our 
comfort.  The  last  bit  of  fuel  which  I  have  in 
the  wwld  is  on  the  fire,  and  J  knew  not  where  to 
procure  the  means  to  purchase  more.  But  we 
WW  never  yet  been  reduced  to  asking  charity." 

••Nevertheless,  yoa  must  allow  others  to  make 
yon  comfiirtable,  now  that  you  are  unable  to  pro* 
vide  fiar  yoorselves,"  was  the  reply.  "My  own 
means  are  limited,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and 
there  are  others  who  will  do  more,  j^ckness  in 
001  ovn  &mily  tonst  excuse  Mrs.  Willisms  for 
ha  neglect  in  not  sending  yon  the  money  as  she 
inmised.  Make  yourself  quite  easy  as  to  fuel. 
It  shall  be  sent  you  immediately,  and  if  you  like 
I  will  request  my  own  phyacian  to  attend  your 

"Bless  yoa  for  yonr  kindness,"  replied  the 
■obUng  girl.  "It  is  hard  to  be  friendless  and 
>^e,"  and  with  a  grateful  heart  she  saw  Mr. 
Willtams  depart  on  his  benevolent  errand. 

Ire  the  Usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest,  she  was 
in  possession  of  more  comforts  than  she  had 
kam  fa-  a  long  time,  Mid  all  fears,  lest  her 
djing  moOiBr  should  snff^  from  caoses  whidi  bn- 
nn  aid  mi^t  relieve,  were  at  an  end. 

Bi^  the  kind  phyndan,  who,  at  the  reqoest  of 
Hr.  Williuns,  soon  visited  her,  gave  no  encour- 
■pmeat  that  lift  oonld  be  pnrionged  beyf^id  a 
few  b«f  days. 


When  the  convaleseoiee  of  little  EUen  permit- 
ted Mrs.  Williams  to  riot  the  homble  dwdliqg, 
she  found  Alice  alone  in  bar  grief.  The  poor  Buf> 
ferer  had  gone  to  rest. 

"And  now,  Alice,  yon  mnst  come  hone  with 
me,  for  the  presoit,  at  least,"  said  her  sympa- 
thising friend,  as  the  lonely  girl  poured  oat  her 
sorrows.  "You  tell  me  that  you  are  alone  in  the 
world.  We  will  gUt^y  protect  yoiu  and  the  as- 
sistance which  yoa  can  render  me  in  my  domestic 
duties  will  be  an  ample  recompense.  I  have  the 
full  consent  of  Mr.  Williams  to  this  plan,  so  you 
need  not  hesitate." 

"My  Heavenly  Fath^  has  indeed  raised  up  a 
friend  in  my  hour  of  need,"  was  the  gritefol  reply. 
"There  have  been  moments  when  I  have  been  al- 
most led  to  distrust  His  proridence.  when  I  have 
seen  my  poor  mother  inneed  of  otHnftniis  which  I 
oonld  not  procure,  and  have  expended  our  last 
dollar  in  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  but  I  can 
now  look  back  npon  the  way  through  which  I 
have  been  led,  and,  with  a  full  heart,  bless  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness." 

"I  have  once  added  to  your  afflictions  by  with- 
holding your  jnst  dues,"  said  Mrs.  Williams; 
"but  for  this  you  must  foigive  me,  Alice.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  learning  a  lesson 
in  true  charity,  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
Henceforth  I  will  endeavor  to  recollect  that  be- 
nevolence should  go  band  in  hand  with  justice 
and  eoomony." 


ANECDOTES  OP  CROCODILES. 
The  Indians  told  us  that,  at  San  Fernando, 
soarcdy  a  year  passes  witiiout  several  persons, 
jArticuIarly  women  who  fetch  water  from  the 
river,  being  drowned  by  these  camivorons  rep- 
tiles. They  related  to  us  the  history  of  a  young 
girl  of  Urituca,  Tfho,  by  singular  intrepidi^  and 
presence  of  mind,  saved  herself  from  the  jaws  of 
a  crocodile.  When  she  fel#  herself  seized,  she 
Sought  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  and  plunged  her 
fingers  into  them  with  such  violence,  that  the 
pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  her  go,  after  having 
tatten  off  the  lower  part  of  her  left  arm.  The 
girl,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of 
Uood  she  lost,  reached  the  shores  swimming  with 
the  hand  that  still  remained  to  her.  In  those 
draert  oonntries,  where  man  is  ever  wrestling 
with  natore,  discourse  daily  turns  on  the  bes| 
means  that  may  be  employed  to  escape  from  a 
tiger,  a  boa,  or  a  crocodile;  every  one  prepdttB 
himself  in  some  sort  for  the  dangers  that  may 
await  him.  "I  knew,"  said  the  young  girl  of 
lUrituou,  coolly,  "that  the  cayman  lets  go  his 
hold  if  you  push  your  fingers  into  his  eyes." 
Long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  I  learned  that, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  negroes  know  and 
practise  the  same  means  of  defence.  Who  does 
not  recollect,  with  lively  interest,  Isaac,  the  guide 
of  the  uu&vtunate  Mongo  Park,  who  was  sedzed 
twice  by  a  crocodile,  and  twice  escaped  from  the 
jaws  of  the  aumster,  having  nicoeed  in  thmstii^ 
his  fingers  into  the  creature's  mm  while  under 
waterf  The  African  Isaac  and  oe  young  bidian 
f^rl  owed  their  safety  to  ^^une^tepaence  <tf 
mind,  and  the  same  comranuug^tf- ideas.— 
HianixiliitU  Ptrtmal  Nmrative. 
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HOME  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

BT  CITLMA  CBOLT. 

They  sit  at  their  cabin-door — hoBhanil  and  wife; 
Re,  itroQg  Id  his  maabood,  all  glowing  with  life;  . 
She,  delicate,  youthful — a  babe  on  her  koee: — 
'Tie  a  beautiful  picture,  that  love-beamiog  three.  : 

Aye,  could  yoa  forget  the  wide  prairie  around. 
The  log-walls,  rude  fences,  and  new-broken  ground? 
His  model  some  painter  had  placed  there,  you'd 
dream. 

So  like  a  Madonna  and  Joseph  they  seem. 

"Mj  Msay^  how  richly  the  red  sunset  throws 
0*er  the  prairie,  soft  tinges  of  amber  and  rose! 
See— a  long  fleet  of  clouds  sailing  ofT  tiirough  the 
vest 

As  a  ^oDToy  sent  forth  f>om  the  shores  of  the 
Blest. 

"Look-^lookl  the  dnn  deer,  trooiung  over  yop 
swell 

To  the  burning  liorizoDi   Say,  love,  can  you  tell 
Of  a  scene  that  enchantment  like  this  could  en- 
wind 

Around  every  though^  In  the  land  left  behind?" 

"Yes,  William;  there  was  a  dear  cot  near  the  sea, 
O'erhung  by  the  chestnut  and  sycamore  tree. 
And  the  brave  granite  hill  standing  g^ard  by  its 
side 

At  twilight,  in  soft,  misty  purple  was  dyed. 

*'Ohf  the  moant&ins  of  snow,  and  the  castles  of 

lEold 

Raised  by  clouds  in  the  sunset,  were  rare  to  behold. 
When  the  last  ruddy  beam  through  the  clouds  used 
to  come. 

It  sealed  in  oar  hearts  the  enchantment  of  A««m." 
"We  will  make  a  new  home,  dearest,  here  on  the 

wiiere  plenty  like  Canaan's  of  story  shall  reign. 
We  will  build  a  white  cottage — plant  thrifty  yonng 

trees,  . 
And  reap,  with  rich  nanrests,  enjoyment  and  ease. 

"Think  not  of  the  nsirow  domain  we  hftve  left; 
The  old,  worn-out  farm  from  the  rocky  soil  cleft. 
Throogh  corn-fietds,  and  orchards,  and  the  light  '■ 

veiling  vine, 
Onr  cottage,  a  pearl  set  in  emerald,  will  shine.** 

"And  yet,  when  I  gaze  from  its  door,  I  shill  ugh : 
For  the  dear,  olden  beauty  that  once  met  mj  eye. 
The  barberry-bushes  and  {unes  on  the  hill, — 
The  waters  that,  laughing,  ran  down  from  the 
mill. 

"Ko  cool  paths  are  here,  fringed  with  mosses  and 
fern; 

From  the  pitiless  sunshine  no  glade  bids  us  turn. 
No  nook  where  the  fairy  or  phantom  might  play  - 
Where  pale  Hecate  smiles  at4he  absence  of  day. 

Overspread  with  worm-fences,  '  log-cabins,  and 

snakes; 

With  silence  the  wolf-dog's  gruff  hark  only  breaks, 
With  the  Mussulman's  horror  at  large  left  to 
roam,— 

Aht  WilUam— this  prairiel  most  we  call  it  home?" 

"Nay,  Mary — why  note  yon  dog,  serpent  or  swinef 
I  scare  the  wide  landsi-ape — I  grasp  it — 'tis  mine) 
When  my  ateed  bean  me  over  yon  billows  of 
■  green. 

My  tboaghts  grow  ts  Tutas  the  Umitlets  scene. 


**l  long  for  a  voice  like  the  sonth-wind,  to  bind 
In  a  warm,  deep  love-'nluBper,  the  hearts  of  man* 

kind.  . 

With  you  and  onr  boy  o'er  the  prairies  to  roam, 
I'd  envy  no  monarch,  and  call  the  world  home." 

"It  blinds  me,  my  husband;  'tis  level,  'tis  green; 
Tis  green,  and  'tis  level;  nooght  else  can  be  seen. 
Let  me  shut  oat  that  blinding  e^aase  from  my 
view; 

I'm  happy — I  see  but  my  baby  and  you. 

"If  your  stretch  out  your  aims  for  a  universe- 
grasp. 

Some  precious  heart-jewel  may  fall  from  your 
clasp. 

The  world  chuns  you  still,  though  you  think  your- 
self free) 

Tha  hearthstone's  light  fetters  are  dearer  to  me. 

"No,  William,  home  cannot  be  broad  ai  the 

zone; 

'  Pis  a  snug,  sheltered  corner,  that  just  holds  our 
own. 

Now  think  of  a  cottage  with  woodbine  entwined, 
On  a  hill  slojung  gently  from  bold  heights  behind— 

"A  stream  gliding  down  to  the  far  ocean,  seen 
When  the  wind  stirs  the  forest-teps,  wavy  and 

green. 

To  such  a  retreat  should  a  praine-glimpse  come. 
Then  I'd  praise  it  with  you— aif&  with  you  feel  at 
home. 

"There  we'd  learn  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 

to  live 

In  the  joy  this  grand  world  to  the  humble  noay 
give. 

And  the  wild  flowers  blossoming  round  us,  would 
sigh 

Live-lovmg  and  lowly,  tiien  peacefully  diel" 


BLESSING  OF  A  GOOD  DEED. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHU& 

"I  should  like  to  do  that,  every  day,  for  a  yew 
to  come,"  said  Mr.  William  Everett,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  quickly  in  irrepressible  pleasure. 

Mr.  Everett  was  ft  stock  and  money  broker, 
and  had  jast  made  an  **opention,"  hj  wladi  a 
clear  gain  of  two  thousand  dollars  was  secured. 
Be  was  alone  in  his  office;  or,  so  much  altme  as 
not  to  feel  restrained  by  the  presence  of  another. 
And  yet,  a  pair  of  dark,  sad  eyes  were  fixed  in- 
tently apon  his  self  satisfied  countenance,  with  an 
expression,  bad  he  observed  it,  that  would,  at 
least,  have  excited  a  moment's  wonder.  The 
owner  of  this  pair  of  ^ea  was  a  slender,  rather 
poorly  dressed  lad,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  whom 
Mr.  Everett  had  engaged,  a  short  time  previous- 
ly.toattendinhisofficeand  run  upon  errands.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  now  in  greatly 
reduced  circumstances.  Bis  father  had  been  an 
early  friend  of  Mr.  Everett.  It  was  this  fact 
which  led  to  the  boy's  introductiim  into  the  bro- 
ker's ofBoe. 

"Tiro  thousand  dollars!"  The  broker  had  ut- 
tered aloud  his  satisfaction;  hotnowheoommuned 
with  himself  silently.  "Two  thousand  dollars! 
A  nice  Uttle  sum  that  for  a  single  day's  work.  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Jenkins/\riU  jaurltp-morrow 
morning,  when  he  heaif^'^r^iyNg'idTance  ia 
these  secoritiee?" 
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From  aome  cnae,  Una  mental  nftranoe  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  did  not  inereue  our  friend's  state  of  ex- 
lutaration.  Most  probably,  there  was  something 
in  the  tnn8acU(»,  hf  which  be  had  gained  so 
b&ndsoxpe  a  sam  of  money,  that,  in  calmer  mo* 
ments,  woald  not  bear  too  dose  a  scrutiny — some- 
thing that  Mr.  Everett  would  bardly  like  to  have 
blazoned  forth  to  the  world.  Be  tlus  as  it  may, 
a  more  sober  mood,  in  time,  succeeded,  and  al- 
tboQgh  the  broker  was  richer  by  two  thousand 
dollars  than  when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
was  certainly  no  happier. 

An  boor  afterwards,  a  business  friend  came 
into  the  office    Mr.  Everett  and  said: 

"HaTe  you  heard  about  Cassen?" 

**No;wliatofhim?" 

"He's  said  to  be  off  for  Califomia  with  twenty 
thoosand  doHars  in  hia  pot^ets  more  than  justly 
belongs  to  him." 

"What!" 

"Too  trne,  I  believe.  His  name  is  in  the  list 
of  pftssengers  who  left  New  Tork  in  the  steamer 
yesterday." 

"The  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Everett,  who, 
hf  this  time,  was  very  consiJerably  excited. 

**He  owes  you,  does  bel"  said  the  friend. 

"I  lent  turn  three  hundred  dollars  only  day  be- 
fore yesterday." 

"X  clear  swindle." 

■■Tesitis.  O,  if  I  could  only  get  my  hands  on 

tb".  Ercrett's  ooontaianoe,  as  he  said  this,  did 
not  wear  a  very  amiaUe  exfaression. 

"Don't  get  exdted  about  it*"  said  the  other. 
*-1  think  be  has  1st  yon  off  quite  reasonaUy.  Was 
that  snm  all  he  asked  to  borrow?" 

"Yes." 

"I  know  two,  at  least,  who  are  poorer  by  a 
ampte  (rf* thousands  by  his  absence.' 

But  Mr.  Everett  was  excited.  For  half  an  bonr 
after  the  individual  left,  who  bad  communicated 
this  unpleasant  piece  of  news,  the  broker  walke<| 
the  floor  of  his  office  with  compressed  lips,  a  low- 
ering brow,  and  most  unhappy  feelings.  The  two 
thovand  dollars  gain  in  do  way  balanced  in  his 
mind  tbe  three  hundred  lost  Hie  pleasure  created 
by  the  one,  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  to 
cieape  oUitentiini  hy  the  other. 

Of  alt  tfiis,  the  boy  with  the  dark  sad  eyes  bad 
taken  quick  cognizance.  And  he  comprehended 
alL  Scarcely  a  moment  had  his  glance  hem  re- 
mond  from  the  countenance  or  fma  of  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, while  the  latter  walked,  with  uneasy  steps, 
the  floor  of  his  office. 

A*  the  afternoon  waned,  the  broker's  mind 
gmr  calmer.  Tlie  first  excitement,  produced  by 
thelosB,  passed  away;  but  it  left  a  sense  of  de- 
pninim  and  disappointment  that  completely  sha- 
drnd  his  feelings. 

latent  as  had  been  the  lad's  observation  of  his 
Mpkyer  duriiu  all  this  time,  it  is  a  little  remark- 
■MB,  that  Mr.  Srcrttt  had  not  onoa  been  oon- 
Migoi  of  tbs  ftet  that  the  boy 's  eyes  w«re  steadily 

riMa.  Infiwit,hehadDeen,  as  was  usually 
mt,  too  modi  absorbed  in  things  concerning 
Koaelt  to  notice  what  was  peculiar  to  another, 
iBtai  tiie  peculiarity  were  one  readily  used  to  his 
»nadiantage. 
*'Mi,"iMd  Ur.  Imtt,  tnimog  Boddenly  to 
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the  boj,  and  enoountering  bis  large,  cameBt  ^es* 
"take  tliis  note  around  to  Mr.  L^rand." 

J<^  sprang  to  do  his  bidding;  received  the 
note,  and  was  off  with  unusual  fleetnesa.  But, 
the  door  which  closed  upon  his  form,  did  not  shut 
out  the  expression  of  his  sober  &ce  and  humid 
glance  from  the  vision  of  Mr.  Everett  In  fact, 
from  some  cause,  tears  bad  sprung  to  tbe  eyes  of 
the  musmg  boy,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
called  upon  to  render  a  service;  and,  quicker  tbui 
usual  tWHigh  bia  motions  were,  he  Juki  foiled  to 
conceal  them. 

A  new  train  of  thought  now  entered  tbe  broker's 
mfaid.  This  child  of  bis  old  friend  had  been  taken 
into  his  ofSce  from  a  kind  of  cfauitsble  feeling — 
though  of  very  low  vitality.  He  paid  him  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  week,  and  thought  little  more  about 
him,  or  his  widowed  mother.  Be  bad  too  many 
important  interests  of  his  own  at  stake,  to  luve  fais 
mind  turned  aside  for  a  trifling  matter  like  tbis. 
But,  now,  as  the  image  of  that  sad  &ce — for  it 
was  unusually  sad  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Everett  looked  suddenly  towardsthe  boy— lingered 
in  his  mind,  growing  every  moment  more  distinct, 
and  more  toucfaingly  beautiful,  many  considen- 
tions  of  duty  and  humanity  were  excited.  He  re- 
membered his  old  friend,  and  tbe  pleasant  hours 
they  had  spenttogether,in  Tears  k)ng  since  passed, 
ere  generous  feelings  had  hardened  into  ice,  or 
given  place  to  an  all-perrading  selfishness.  He 
remembered,  too,  the  beautifal  girl  hia  friend  had 
married,  and  how  proudly  that  friend  presented 
her  to  their  little  W4^d  as  his  Iffide.  The  lad  had 
her  large,  dark,  spiritual  ejres— only  the  light  of 
joy  had  &ded  tberefrmn,  giving  place  to  n  strange 
sadness. 

All  this  was  now  present  to  tbe  mind  of  Mr. 
Everett,  and  though  he  tried,  once  or  twice,  dur- 
ing the  boy's  absowe,  to  oUitente  these  reoolltc- 
tdoDS,  be  was  unable  to  do  so. 

"How  IB  your  mother,  John?"  kindly  asked  the 
broker,  when  the  lad  returned  from  his  errand. 

The  question  was  so  unexpected,  that  it  con- 
fused him. 

"She's  well — thank  yon,  sir.  No— not  very 
well,  either— thank  you,  sir." 

And  the  boy's  face  flashed,  and  his  eyes  suf- 
fused. 

"Not  very  well,  you  say?"  Mr.  Everett  spoke 
with  kindness,  and  in  a  tone  of  interat  *<Mot 
sick,  I  hope?" 

"No,  sir;  not  very  sick.  But — " 

"But  what,  John,"  sud  Mr.  Everett,  en- 
cooragingly. 

"She's  in  trouble,"  half  stammered  tbe  boy, 
while  the  color  deepened  on  his  &ce. 

"Ah,  indeed?  Tm  sorry  for  that.  What  is 
the  trouble,  John?'' 

The  tears,  which  John  had  been  vainly  saving 
to  npresa,  now  gushed  over  fais  face,  and  with  a 
boyisb  duuno  for  the  weakness,  he  turned  away 
and  struggled  for  a  time  with  hia  overmastering 
feelings. 

,  Mr.  Everett  was  no  little  moved  by  so  unex- 
pected an  exhibition.  He  waited  wilb  a  new- 
bom  conaderation  Sor  the  b^jiutt  nmoingled 
with  nspect,  until  M^mt^iaMPya^flikam  was 
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*«Jidm,"  be  tben  said,  *'if  your  mother  is  in  i  bis  heart,  the  bright  &ce  of  J<dm  Lereringwas 
trouble,  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  rdieve  her. '  *     conjured  up  hj  fancy,  and  all  vas  soddj  again. 

"O,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  lad,  eagerly,  coming!  Mr.  Everett  went  home  to  his  family  ontlMt 
up  to  Mr.  Everett,  wad,  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  |  erening,  a  cheerftil  minded  man.  Why?  Not 
moment,  laying  tus  small  hand  upon  that  of  his  •  because  he  was  richer  by  nearly  two  ihotisuid 
employer,  "if  you  will,  you  can.*'  {  dollars.  That  circumstance  would  have  possessed 

Hara  indeed  would  have  been  the  heart  that  I  no  power  to  lift  htm  above  the  shadowed,  fretfol 
could  have  withstood  the  appealing  eyes  lifted  by  j  state  which  the  loss  of  three  hundred  had  pro- 
John  Levering  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Everett.  But, ;  duced.  Why?  He  had  bestowed  of  bis  abun- 
Mr.  Everett  had  not  a  hard  heart.  Love  of  self  j  dance,  and  thus  made  sufiering  hearts  glad;  and 
and  the  world  had  encrusted  it  with  indifference  { the  consciousness  of  this  pervaded  his  bosom  with 


towards  others;  but,  the  crust  was  now  broken 

through. 

"^eak  fredy,  my  good  lad,"  he.  kindly. 
"Tell  me  of  your  mother.  What  is  her  tronUe?" 

**We  are  very  poor,  dr."    Tremnloos  and 
monmAil  was  the  boy's  voice.  "And  mother  isn't  j  ing  Room  Companion- 
well.   She  does  all  ^  oan;  and  my  wages  hdp  | 
ft  little.   But,  there  are  three  of  us  dhildren;  and  \ 
I  am  the  oldest.   None  of  the  rest  can  earn  any- 
thing-  Mother  couldn't  help  getting  behind  with 
the  rent,  sir.  because  she  hado  t  the  money  to  pay 
it  with.    This  morning,  the  man  who  owns  the 
bouse  where  we  live,  came  for  some  monev,  and 
when  mother  told  him  that  she  had  none,  be  got, 
oh,  so  angry!  and  frightened  us  all.  He  said,  if  the 
rent  wasn't  paid  by  to-morrow,  he'd  turn  us  all 
into  the  street.   Poor  mother!   i^e  went  to  bed 
sick." 

"How  much  does  your.motlwr  owe  the  man?" 
asked  Mr.  Everett. 

*'0,  it's  a  great  deal,  dr.  I'm  afraid  shell 
never  be  able  to  pay  it;  and  I  don't  know  what 
well  do." 

"How  much?"' 

^'Fourteen  dollars,  sir,"  answered  the  lad. 

*<Is  that  all?"  And  Mr.  Everett  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket.  "Here  are  twenty  dollars. 
Bun  home  to  your  mother,  and  give  thran  to  her 
with  my  compliments." 

The  boy  grasped  the  money  eagerly,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  in  an  irrepressible  burst  of  gratitude, 
kissed  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it.  Be 
did  not  speak,  £ar  strong  emotion  choked  all  ut* 
teiance;  but  Mr.  Everett  saw  his  heart  in  his 
luge,  wet  eyes;  and  it  was  overflowing  with 
tiiankfulness. 

"Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  broker,  as  John 
Levering  was  abont  passmg  through  the  door. 
•^Perhaps  I  had  better  write  a  note  to  your  mo- 
ther." 

"I  wish  you  would,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  as 
he  came  slowly  back.  >  \ 

A  brief  note  was  written,  in  which  Mr.  Ev^tt 
not  only  otfered  present  aid,  but  promised,  for  the 
sake  of  old  reooUeclions  that  now  were  crowtSng 
fast  upon  bis  mind,  to  be  the  widow's  foture 
friend. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  lad  departed,  the 
broker  sat  musing,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
His  thoughts  were  clear,  and  his  feelings  tranquil. 
He  had  made,  on  Uuit  day,  the  sum  d  tiro  thou- 
Buid  doUars  a  dn^^e  transaction,  bnt  the 
thonght-c^  this  large  aooesnon  to  his  worldly 
goods  <fid  not  give  him  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  ne 
derived  from  the  bestowal  of  twenly  dollars.  He 
tbonght,  too,  of  the  three  hundred  dollars  he  had 
lost  by  a  misplaced  confidence;  yet,  even  as  the , 
shadow  cast  man  that  event  began  to  &U  npoi^ 


a  wanning  sense  of  delight 

Thus  it  is,  that  true  benevolence  carries  witb 
it,  evcv  a  double  blessing.   Thus  it  is,  that  in 
giving,  mine  is  often  gained  tiian  in  eager  aooo' 
\  mulation,  or  selfish  withbdding.— Pictorwf  i)raB- 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

rW«  lukT«  thia  cbarndiif  cocapo«it<on,  Mm  &  toIum  tn- 
Utled  "R«roUtUiM  of  tlia  BMattfnl,"  ij  XD'U  Hmv 
BcKuaaTOH] 

Walk  with  the  Beautiful  and  with  the  Grand, 

Let  Qotbing  on  the  earth  thy  feet  deter; 
Sorrow  may  lead  thee  weeping  by  the  hand, 
But  give  not  all  thy  bosom  thoaghts  to  her: 
Wdk  with  the  fieantiful. 

I  hear  thee  say,  "The  BeantifalT  what  is  itT'* 
'  O,  thou  art  darkly  ignorant!    Be  sure 
*Ti8  no  long  weary  road  iti  form  to  visit, 
For  thoo  ean'st  make  it  smile  beside  thy  door: 
Then  love  the  Beautifal. 

Ay,  love  iti  'tis  a  sitter  that  will  bless, 
And  teach  thee  patience  when  the  heart  .u 
lonely; 

The  angels  love  it,  for  they  wear  its  dress, 
And  thou  art  made  a  little  lower  only. 

Then  love  the  Beantiful. 

Sigh  for  it'— clasp  it  when  'tis  in  thy  wayl 

Be  its  idolator,  as  of  a  maideni 
Thy  parent  bent  to  it,  and  more  than  they; 
Be  thou  its  worshipper.    Another  Eden 

Cornea  with  the  Beautiful* 

Some  boast  its  presence  in  a  Grecian  face: 
Some,  on  a  favorite  warbler  of  the  skies; 
But  benotfool'd — where'er  ihine  eye  might  trace, 
Seeking  tlw  Beantifnl,  it  will  arise: 

*  Then  seek  it  every  where. 

Thy  bosom  is  its  mint,  the  vrotkmen  are 
Thy  thoughts,  and  they  must  coin  for  thee  be- 
lieving: 

The  Beautifhl  exists  in  every  star. 
Thou  makest  it  bo;  and  art  thyself  deceivii^ 
If  otherwise  thy  faith. 

Thou  aeeth  Beauty  in  the  violet's  cup:— 

I'll  teach  thee  miracles!    Walk  on  this  heath, 
And  say  to  the  negl»tt«d  ^ouxtr,  "Look  up 
And  be  thou  Beautifnll"   If  thou  ha»t  faith 
It  will  obey  thy  word. 

One  thing  I  warn  thee:  bow  no  knee  to  gold; 

Less  innocent  it  makes  the  euileteas  tongue. 
It  turn*  tba  feelings  prematurely  old; 

And  they  wh^ikttep  their  best  affections  youDg, 
Beat  love  the  SeautifuU 
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,         BT  TH08.  E.  TAH  BEBBEB. 

co'TixrATrox  of  TUE  PEDESTRIAM  EXCUR- 
aiOX  FROM  PARIS  TO  BRUSSELS. 

like  cbicken-oockSf  whose  toes  have  been 
HDteirtmt  frost-bitten,  we  all  three  trod  after  a 


epic  poets,  bat  he  came  as  near  to  becoming  one 
as  ibe  nature  of  his  language,  and  the  &ct  of  his 
having  written  in  prose,  would  permit.  Want* 
ing  the  swing,  the  impetoB  and  the  buoyancy  im- 
parted hy  verse,  he  is  wanting  in  the  true  afflatus 
and  inspiration  of  the  highest  poetry.  His  genius 
was  ostrich-like,  and  had  good  1^  but  very 
short  and  imperfect  pinions,.  The  six  feet  of  the 
to;  gingerly  fashion,  across  the  four  dawbridges,  I  ancient  heroic  measure  may  with  more  propriety 
'  "    ---  -^'becailed  its  six  wings,  of  which,  like  the  six 

wings  of  the  seraphim ''of  Isaiah,  if  four  are  used 
for  T«lin^  or  covering,  two  toe  enr  ready  for  the 
most  danng  flight. 

Y«t,  with  all  its  <»>mparatiTe  flatness*  the  pioos 
archlHShop's  prose  epic  will  ever  remun  a  noble 
monument  of  his  genios.  Through  all  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  Uteratnre  which  have  rolled 
over  France  and  Europe  since  it  was  written,  we 


throvgh  the  fonr  strongly-gnarded  gates,  and 
ortr  the  four  profound  moats,  which,  in  union 
with  many  ramparts,  bastions  and  fortiflca- 
tioBs,  have  obtained  fin*  the  little  town  of  Pe- 

the  name  of  La  Pucelle.  We  had  that 
dijr  walked  nearly  30  miles,  and  I  must  confess, 
tbenlcsof  oar  feet  were  blistered  to  an  extent 

was  &r  from  being  comfortable.  But  the 
grett  Kortbem  enchanter  had  thrown  around  the 


spot  the  charm  of  his  unrivalled  genius,  and  as  can  still  see  it  gleaming  like  a  temple  of  spotless 


we  hm^d  (in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  con- 
tnry)  mto  its  dark  old  streets,  we  thought  more 
of  Charles,  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the 
cnfty  Louis  XI.,  than  of  the  moving  men  and 
women  we  saw  around  ns. 

Peronne  stands  in  a  flat  country,  and  is  sur- 
lamded  by  green  meadows,  some  of  which  are 
nmiristasto  be  almost  marshy.  It  has  not 
qate  4000  inhatntants,  and  is  one  of  those  little 
m6ed  towns  boilt  for  tlw  defence  <^  a  n^h- 
Mug  frontier. 

trm  FflRmne  to  Oambrai  is  only  six  lei^es, 
Int  as  ve  had  walM  so  ftr  the  day  before,  we, 
irith  (HK  consent,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wbrie  distance  was  too  great  for  foot,  in  the  con- 
tflkm  in  which  were  ours.  We  travelled  that 
6y  no  farther  than  Fins.  Blistered  feet  are  no- 
™g  to  boast  of;  every  ^tep  we  took  convinced 
Kof  the  ibUy  of  overtasking  the  powers  of  na- 
tOR-  I  know  a  man  on  the  top  of  the  All^hany 
noontains.  who  having  started  on  foot  for  the 
'  ftf  West,  halted  for  one  night  on  the  spot  where 
k  DOW  lives,  and  nuvor  advanced  beyond  it. 


marble,  even  as  the  fishermen  in  the  Lago  di 
(ruarda  are  said  to  behold  the  battlements  and 
towers  of  gorgeous  palaces  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  And  if  ever  there  shall  happen  a 
strong  ebb-tide  in  the  ocean  of  literature,  that 
pure  and  symmetrical  temple  will  once  more  rise 
m  all  its  beauty  above  the  retiring  waves,  as  once 
did,  according  to  the  old  I^nd,  the  temple  which 
npsprung  from  the  spot  wuch  first  recdved  tbff 
body  of  the  drowned  St.  Clement,  and  which,  on 
tiie  first  anniversary  of  his  death,  appeared  to 
view  above  the  sinung  billows. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  a  distance  of  18 
miles  to  Donay,  across  the  same  flat  and  unin- 
teresting oountry.  The  town  contains  nothing  of 
any  note.  But  as  the  next  day  ws  approached 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  t^ie  city  of  Lille,  we  were 
saluted  with  a  spectacle  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
windmills  were  beheld  revolving  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  plain  as  f^r  as  the  eye  could  pene- 
trate. They  looked  hke  a  battalion  of  winged 
giants,  and  as  they  ratUed  their  huge  pinions  in 


Tins  happened,  as  he  has  informed  me,  more  thanl  the  wind,  we  coold  scarcely  lead  onrsdves  to  be- 


'fartf  years  ago,  and  yet  his  foet  still  refhse  to 
bev  him  fhruier.  * 

Ours  bore  ns  after  the  long  walk  just  alluded 
to.  d^iteen  miles  in  a  day  and  a  half.  We 
KKhed  Cambrai  to  dinner.  We  found  this 
plice  oonstmeted  much  after  the  fashion  of  Pe- 
jwne,  but  nearly  five  times  as  large.  It,  too. 
W  a  quadruple  array  of  moats,  barriers  and 
ttdgfls,  and,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  looks  as 
tfcoqgfa  it  should  be  impregnable.  It,  too,  has 
htt  sanctified  by  the  touch  of  genius.  Tes, 
•Win  tlttt  fourfold  girdle  of  formidable  defences, 
Unid  all  those  bastions  and  half-moons  and 
BM^nted  horn-work,  lived  and  wrote  one  of 
tte  sweetest  and  most  peaceful  spirits  ever  sent 
jTBeaven  to  be  a  Uessing  to  humanity.  In  1695 
VMni  became  arcblu£(m  ot  Obmbrai.  The 
»d»or  the  palaee,  in  vhielf  he  <mce  redded,  is 
rittwn  to  the  trardln-,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
above  the  dow.  well  suited  to  his  amiable 
gwillon,  "A  gladio  [tax."  A  beautUbl  tomb 
kM  been  erected  ovae  his  remains,  in  Uie  Cathe- 
h  is  adorned  with  a  statue  in  white  marble, 
e—tains  rdiefs  illustratrre  of  his  life  and 
Hon. 

teiiaB  oaa  Berer  be  classed  among  the  great 


lieve  they  were  not  alive.  Xbere  was  at  one  time 
a  strong  breeze  whicli  made  them  move  with  a 
velodty  Uiat  caused  us  to  feel  giddy  while  gazing 
at  them.  An  imagination  less  romantic  than 
that  of  Don  Quixote  might  easily  have  traced  in 
them  some  resemblance  to  a  marshalled  army. 
They  are  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of 
lamp  oil  from  a  species  of  plant  which  grows  in 
great  profusion  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  called 
m  French  "colza," — rape-seed. 

A^r  remaining  one  day  at  Lille  we  passed  on 
to  Belgium,  which  is  distant  only  12  miles. 
About  noon  of  the  next  day  we  crossed  a  bridge 
oveir  the  river  Lys,  and  found  ourselves  suddenly 
among  a  new  race  of  people,  differing  in  appear- 
anoe,  in  langni^,  and  in  customs.  I  oonld  not 
but  compare  it  with  the  sensation  I  had  moe  ex- 
perienced when  in  entering  tiie  British  Ofaannel, 
from  the  open  sea,  we  readied  a  point  at  which 
we  exchanged  a  blue-ftv  a  greepish-colored  sur- 
face. 

We  entered  Belgium  at  the  fi<ontier  town  of 
Menin.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  after  the  trirUi 
of  a  Belgian  prince,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  day  of  fete-  Hundreds  of'^  flags 
floated  from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Every- 
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thing  we  saw  bor«  for  ns  the  chum  of  norelty,  I  ooatmne  which  had  been  introduced  1^  the 
md  we,  io  tarn,  were  considered  as  novel  objects  i  Spaniards  when  thej  were  masters  of  the  Low 
by  the  inhabitants.  There  was  in  this  respect  a  |  Countries.  Hissine  squibs  commenced  wreath* 
mutual  interchange  of  pleasure.  Such  staring,  \  ing  and  sjMtting  ore  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
and  such  meniment!  I  passed  that  day  many  a  \  crowd,  whereupon  arose  shouts  and  pejds  of 
Fremish  maiden  whose  Cace  was  so  brimful  of  j  laughter,  the  boys  hallooed,  and  the  fittoeaaties 
health  and  .jollity,  that  the  bare  crook  of  my  {of  flanders  made  their  ^ilump  legs  spin  even 
little  finger  wa^  sufQcient  to  brighten  it  into  a  |  more  rapidly  than  when  they  had  beeu  jumping 
laugh,  so  hearty  and  communicative,  tbatit  would  i  the  rope;  but  no  sooner  was  the  sputter  over, 
Spread  like  a  tush  among  her  rosy  companions,  |  than  they  vrould  immediately  ndty  and  return 
tmtil  there  was  nothing  but  tittering  and  Joyous-  \  with  undiminished  meniment  to  thecfaaige.  The 
ness  on  all  ndes  of  us.  |  moonlight,  the  shadows  cast  by  antique  Gothic 

We  dined  at  Uie  principal  hotel  with  a  merry  buildings,  the  tall  sharp  roob»  the  quaint  gable- 


Bet  of  fellows,  who  sometimes  spoke  French  and 
sometimes  Flemish.  The  dinner  was  much  more 
plentiful,  the  soup  more  greasy,  and,  what  may 
appear  singular,  the  people  much  more  loquacious 
than  in  France.  I  was  amuijed  with  an  observa- 
tion of  one  of  the  company  in  relation  to  the 


ends,  all  these  in  strange  union  with  living  out* 
buratall  of  mirth,  and  an  indescribable  kind  of 
low-country  drollery,  formed  a  combinatiMi  d 
the  romantic  and  toe  comic  such  as  I  had  never 
before  witnessed.  ^ 

In  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  we  visited 


origin  of  the  Flemish  language.  I  asked  him  if]  the  next  morning,  we  saw  a  group  of  suppliants 
it  did  not  resemble  the  German,  to  which  be  re-  \  of  both  sexes  kneeling  with  outspread  bands  and 
plied,  "No,  sir.  It  resembles  no  other  language ;  penitential  countenances  before  three  miserable 
under  the  sun.  Long  afier  the  building  of  the ;  waxen  images  which  stood  behind  an  iron  grate 
tower  of  Babel,  some  one  happened  to  tread  onlwiih  a  parcel  of  tallow  candles  smoking  and 
the  nose  of  a  toad-fn>g,  aad  out  spnii^  the  \  flaring  beneath  them.    We  saw  a  fat  Virgin 


Flemish  language. 

After  dinner,  we  again  strapped  on  our  knap- 
Bkoks,  and  pursued  our  way  to  Uourtray,  distant 
seven  miles.  We  found  the  country  much  more 
[deasiiig  and  beautiful  than  that  tS  France;  it 
was  like  stepping  from  a  field  into  a  garden.  For 
the  first  time  once  leaving  Paris  we  were  saluted 
with  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  neat  little  farm- 
houses, all  white  except  the  roof,  which  was  of 
red  tile,  and  really  standing  off  in  the  opeu  coun- 
try,  surrounded   by   blooming  gardens.  The 


Mary  with  a  rubicund  full  moon  face,  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  Spani^  mantilla.  All  over  the 
chnrdi  were  fixed  little  "tbi-bafe  boxes,"  having 
on  them  various  Flemish  inscriptions,  suoh-«8 
"Oflerblock,"  "Gif  den  voor  den  Axiom,"  "Vae* 
tenblo^,"  Ax.,  &c. — the  flrst.meanmg  a  box  of 
offering,  the  second  "Give  then  to  the  poor/'  the 
third,  "  Vastenblock,"  requires  some  explanation. 
Any  one  wbo  during  the  season  of  Lent  finds  his 
gastric  juice  getting  the  better  of  him  (and  this 
is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  among  the  eupeptic 


country  itself  is  as  level  as  can  well  be  imagined. ;  Belgians  than  with  most  other  nations)  may,  by 


But  we  were  most  of  all  pleased  with  the  sight 
of  the  red-cheeked  Flemitib  girls,  wbo  never 
f^led  to  regard  us  with  sly  side-glanc«s,  which 
were  always  followM  by  bursts  of  uncontrollaUe 
laughter,  as  tboogh  tfaiey  found  infinite  amuse- 
ment in  aomethuig  about  our  appearance.  We 
frequently  observed  by  Uie  road- side  little  pot- 
houses with  queer  Flemi^  inscriptions  above  the 
door,  such  as  "Hierverkoopt  man  guten  Drank," 
<-Uier  verkoopt  man  DnoLk  und  Esswaaren," 
"Hier  logiert  man  te  Perdt  en  te  Voet-"  An- 
other thing  which  struck  us,  was  numerous  hand- 
boarda  stuck  up  by  the  way-side 'to  mark  the 
spot  where  persons  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  or  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  circumstances,  and 
always  ending  with  the  words,  "Bid  voor  die 
ziele,"  i.  e.  "pray  for  the  soul." 

When  we  entered  Courtray,  we  found  the 
streets  crowded  with  happy  peoi^e,  wbo  were 
celebrating,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sabbath  and 
the  birth  of  an  in&nt  prinoe.  In  all  the  streets 
were  seen  girls  and  grown  women  jumping  the 
rope,  all  leaping  and  kicking  about  at  a  rate 
which  astonished  ns.  After  supper,  we  had  fire- 
works in  the  main  square.  The  moon,  at  that 
time  new  the  zenith,  as  she  parsed  slowly  from 
behind  the  tracery  of  an  old  Gothic  tower,  never 
beamed  upon  a  scene  of  greater  joyousness. 
Chimes  began  to  peal  from  the  church  belfries, 
bright  eyes  were  seen  sparkling  fAm  the  bottom 
of  deep  hoods  and  dark  mantillas,  articles  of 


duly  depositing  a  small  sum  of  silver  in  the  said 
i'Vastenblock,"  purchase  for  himself  full  right* 
claim,  and  title,  to  eat  during  the  whole  period 
just  as  much  meat  boded,  stewed,  or  roasted,  as 
he  may  think  proper— showing  that  among  this 
laughter-loving  race  of  **bon-vivantB,"  even  su- 
perstition itself,  usually  so  repulsive  and  do- 
grading,  assumes  an  air  of  easy  good-nature. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  to  the  renowned 
city  of  Ghent.  Entering  the  birth-place  of 
Charles  V.,  through  the  beautiful  gate  of  Cour- 
tray, we  were  as  much  struck  with  tite  queer  old 
houses  we  saw  on  either  side  of  us  as  the  inhalM- 
tanta  appeared  to  be  with  our  travelling  habili- 
ments. Thus  staring  and  stared  at,  we  walk«l 
past  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and, 
arriving  at  the  public  square,  looked  around  ns 
fur  a  suitable  hotel.  We  selected  that  of  Vienne, 
glad  to  find  a  place  where  we  could  be  relieved 
at  the  same  time  of  our  burdens  and  of  the  pil- 
ing curiosity  of  the  people. 

Nor  did  we  repent  of  our  eboice.  The  "sallo- 
a-manger"  of  that  hotel  was  as  good  aa  a 
theatre.  Here  was  a  medley  of  all  languages  and 
all  nations.  Among  the  dramaiis  persona  was 
a  certain  Belgian  officer,  of  dimioative  stature, 
who  rarely  iaUed  to  make  his  i^pearance  tmxy 
night  for  the  purpose  of  playing  otf  his  airs  before 
the  company.  He  was  a  military  homunculus 
about  the  size  of  a  smallish  boy  of  twelve,  with, 
flaming  red  mustache  and  a  "front  like  Mara  to 
threaten  and  command;"  in  short,  a  fit  suttjecfe 
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Ar  Qoeen  Mtb  to  fdigr  her  HuitMtic  tricks  upon, 
ana  ooe  wbo  wis  eror  ■iwi'faig  *'%  ImbUe  r^puta- 
tiofi"attn  imagmuy  *'eaBnon*8iD<mUt**  More 
ttuoDoedid  I  BM  him  torn  the  £iiisg*tabk  mto 
I  bMU*>fidd,  and,  nsiDs  a  plate  to  represent  a 
Ixneged  cit^.  he  would  draw  ap  his  plan  oi  at- 
tack wHh  a  skiH  and  boldnem  that  woold  not  have 
a«paced  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  a  rare  treat 
to  we  the  little  fellow  fame,  and  strut,  and  sweU, 
ttd  twirl  his  mnstachios,  and  take  towns  and 
ikfeat  tnsies.  And  often  as  I  bad  beard  of  the 
"kwa  BAgea,"  1  mnr  eune  to  the  oondnaon 
ttat  ddi  was  sorely  the  bravest  of  the  braTe. 

iaetfaer  character,  whose  ooDTcrsation  we  had 
ttshCocSt  ^  bMuiog  ereoy  night,  made  a  pro- 
fnmd  impresaon  npon  transient  Tintois,  but  a 
nrj  flbtUow  one  npon  guests  of  a  week's  stand- 
iu.  His  little  head  was  more  than  filled  by  aboat 
leoaengood  things  wUeb  he  was  perpetually 
briBgjngOQt  in  adl  companies  and  upon  all  occa- 
ana.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  artful  man- 
NT  in  vliidi  be  led  the  convereation  into  the  track 
tfcoeof  his  regolar  flre-works.  ffveiy  night  we 
hi  the  same  Inilliant  explosioQB.  According  to 
Miown  aeoonntof  himself  his  Tersatility  of  genius 
meidy  equalled  by  its  amazing  depth  and  ex- 
nimn,  **!  punt,"  be  said,  "in  oil,  in  water- 
aim,  on  tmmdain,  on  wood,  al  fresoo—bnt  I  do 
ilMnfyfer  amnsemeut.*'  ^^YoUa,  mon  gout," 
ki  eontBoed,  taking  out  a  miniatm  ftom  Us 
H"^  whidk  was  set  in  a  haadsnne  esse; 
"ToOft,  anune  il  est  bien  fbit.  Ttnla  la  belle 
taane  de  la  poitrine,  la  harmonie  et  la  ikicheur 
tetobnrt!  YnUe  mon  gout!"  He  had  no  sooner 
|st  Dp  his  painting  than  be  hastened  to  assure  ns 
Itat  M  was  an  equal  adept  in  poetty,  in  proof  of 
vUdi  be  rqmted  a  score  of  good*for-nothing 
in  which  most  common-place  thoughts 
up  in  all  the  pomp  of  Alexandrines; 
I>a%particalarl7  careM  as  he  went  along  to 
FHotout  the  mo6t  felicitous  expressions,  which', 
<f  msa,  were  always  the  least  bombastic,  and  to 
Mb  kng  commentaries  apcm  the  beauty  of  com- 
inins  iriudi  bad  only  oommenoed  to  be  thread- 
Mt  a  Uttte  before  the  time  of  Noah.  Bat  he 
na  alao  an  cxocUentprosfr  writer,  and  coold  r»- 

Citnn  memory  nu»e  than  one  article  which 
had  fhmishcd  fsrr  the  newspapers.   Add  to 
tUa  that  he  was  a  performer  upm  serml  insirn- 
wia  of  musio,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  was  an 
a  firee>thiiika>,  and  a  aaalBir  at  aU  esta- 
nbtd  inetitntions. 

Daring  the  week  we  ronained  in  Ghent,  a 
^«og  eestoly  wind,  always  the  coldest  in  Bel- 
kept  Bucfa  an  incessant  bluster  as  to  cause 
4a  wind-mills  in  the  vicini^  of  the  city  to 
Haad  latUe  their  huge  wings  as  if  about  every 
■moM  to  soar  among  the  clouds.  This  imputed 
»*yaiaaoe  of  motion  and  flnetoation  to  the 
jMitaans  flatness  of  the  level  country  arotmd, 
™>isdBaMcpiiitotlM<^  fields  quite  ex- 
And  WUr  wandering  tfaKraghttiedaik, 
■•ndstraets,  with tbetr  quaint  old  wkhms,  and 
r>s>g  bnoad  any  <tf  the  snbarbs,  the  landscape 
Madwfldand  ghostly,  the  ideas  of  the  beholder 
*<"*mmiiitoa  struisestatecf  ^eaangbewil- 
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'  tboQKhlmrricMW  after  hairicane  was  rolling  land- 
ward fhnn  the  stonny  lollows  of  the  Baltic,  bear- 
ing on  its  breath  the  spirits  of  ahip-wtedted  mari- 
ners, and  mustering  its  troops  of  q>ectx«s  from 
the  haunted  platCorm  of  Elnnore. 

Such  were  our  wild  ontside  accompamments; 
and  tbe  winds  piped  ns  mto  the  proper  mood  and 
tune  for  relishing  heartily  all  that  we  saw  and 
heard  within.  Oh,  those  delightful  Xaster  caril- 
lonsy  those  midnight  chimes  which  resoundtd 
firom  the  antique  odfcy,  of  which  more  anon, 
and  which  vibrated  thrwagh  every  winding,  sha- 
dowy street,  over  every  sharp  sky-inacing  lOOt, 
and  trembled  throi^  the  walls  of  every  UU  old 
dwelling,  arousing  the  sleepers  with  tbe  ooost  oi- 
chantiog  melody  that  ever  yet  changed  tbe  visions 
of  sleep  into  waking  reveries  Still  more  delightful. 
Yes,  during  tbe  nights  of  £aaler»  -Saturday  and 
Sdnday,  the  boors,  the  half-hours  and  tbe  quar- 
ters, were  ushered  in  by  the  musio  of  those  sweet 
bells,  which  to  my  untutored  ears  imparted  a 
pleasure  such  as  I  had  never  befbre  experienced 
mfro  melody,  and  the  impression  of  wluch  never 
can  &de  from  memoir.  Never  than  those  two 
nights  did  the  Wizard  Fancy  unroll  his  thifliog 
panoramas  to  more  advantage,  or  call  up  his  elfin 
masques  to  the  sound  of  more  delicious  accom- 
paniments. Some  of  the  tunes  were  opera  tunes, 
Bomo  exquisite  snatches  of  old  church  mnsiC)  and 
some  BO  much  resemlded  tbe  duut  of  priests 
echt^g  from  some  distant  clmstar,  that  it  was 
with  difBcnlty  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  sounds  were  merely  instrumental. 

In  olden  times,  among  tbe  privileges  of  a  cor- 
pora ted  town  in  FlaodeiB,  was  the  right  of  having 
a  belfry,  from  whose  top  could  be  seen  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  and  the  ringing  of  whose 
bell  was  used  to  summon  the  citizens  to  arms- 
Ghent  has  one  of  these  belfries,  which  is  both  an- 
tique and  curious.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  large 
braeen  dragon  with  wings,  which  is  sf^id  to  have 
been  taken  from  Constantinople,  and  Which  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot  with  the  varying  wind  serves  the 
inhabitants  as  a  weathercock.  This  monster 
presents  an  appearanoa  not  a  little  grotesque, 
whether  yon  see  his  tortnons  sod  soaly  tail,  or 
his  gaping  mouth,  from  wUoh  he  lanndies  a  shwp 
and  foiked  tongue.  As  early  as  the  14th  centuiy. 
an  enormous  bell  was  placed  here,  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing inKr^tttm:— 

«*M^  nam  ist  Boland;  als  fk  klippe,  den  ist 
Inrandt, 

As  Ik  It^de,  den  1st  storm  In  Flaoideriand." 

"My  name  ie  Roland;  tffken  I  ring,  tkere  i*  jSre, 
When  I  toll,  there  ie  tempest  in  the  land  of  Flan- 
dert." 

For  in  those  strange  cdd  times,  it  was  believed 
that  a  storm  could  M  hushed  into  dlenoe  by  the 
voice  of  a  bell. 

We  bad  tbe  jpleasnie  ascending  this  ancient 
bell-tower,  and  of  examining  the  mechanism  by 
wUch  tiie  muaao  Is  produced.  It  is  ftamished 
with  28  bells  ranBed  m  circles,  iriiioh  lessen  ia 
drcnmferenoe  as  they  ascend.  Tbe  bdls  tbem- 
selves  are  said  to  vuy  from  fi&  to  600  (fWich) 
pounds,  the  largest  of  oonrse  b«ng  bdow.  Thus 
orastmoted,  it  forms  to  ^ofe^t  which  is  nearly  as 
j^eadng  to  the  sight  as  it  is  melodious  to  the  ear. 
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Most  aaiily  the  eye  rang  rotmd  tha  masical  rings 
from  belov  upwards;  and  even  when  they  are 
silentf  the  fanoy  imparts  to  them  a  munc  of  its 
own,  which  motmts  spirally  towards  Hearen,  and 
floats  abore  the  loftiest  cloada.  What  if  it  oonld 
be  played  upca  by  angd  bell-ringers) 

History  tells  ns  that  when  Charles  V.  was  bram 
in  Ghent,  his  birth  was  celebrated  hy  %  Ut»  both 
new  and  curious.  A  gallwy  of  ooras  was  oon- 
Btmcted  in  sodi  a  manner  as  to  extend  frinn  the 
top  of  the  said  belfry  to  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  St.  Nicolas,  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  bandred  yards.  On  this,  dnnng  the  day, 
the  inhabitants  could  enjoy  »iial  promenades, 
and  at  night  a  splendid  illnminatifm  of  lanterns 
and  flre-works.  On  that  occasion  the  Imaen 
dn^ion  on  the  top  of  the  belfty,  was  soriounded 
by  vessels  of  biasing  pitch,  and  what  was  more 
wonderful  still,  tbe  monster  himself  was  by  solhe 
skilfol  oontrivanca  made  to  launch  forth  fire-balls 
and  sky-rockets,  not  only  frcnn  his  mouth,  iHit 
{horrible  dictv)  also  from  his  tail — looking,  no 
doubt,  as  if  the  celebrated  dragon  which  was, 
wbilome,  killed  by  St.  George,  or  the  no  less  cele- 
brated one  of  Rhodes,  bad  suddenly  come  to  life, 
and  in  flying  orer  the  of  Ghent,  had  alighted 
npon  the  be&y,  and  had  set  himsdl  to  work  to 
^t  and  squirt  fire  for  the  amosement  of  the  merry 
citicens. 

Thos  fontastieally  do  the  inhalatants  of  these 
flat  countries  often  mount  abore  the  dead  lerel 
around  them,  and  walking  on  airy  oords  abore 
the  roofe  of  their  tallest  booses,  startle  the  dull 
night  with  flery  apparitions,  in  which  the  sublime 
is  strangely  blended  with  the  ludicrous.  And  it  is 
from  such  sportive  little  incidents  as  this  that  we 
can  often  form  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  a  par- 
ticular epoch  or  people  than  from  the  more 
weighty  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  more 
oomplimated  derelopmenta  of  ptditics. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  BOTANY. 

BY  HAELAXD  COULTAS. 

It  was  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  tbe 
incineration  of  a  plant,  or  its  reduction  to  ashes 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  substance  is  derived  from  tbe  at- 
mosphere. This  is  evident  from  the  small 
amount  of  ash  or  inorganic  matter  left  alter  its 
indneration.  Hence  some  plants  live  altogether 
on  air.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Tillandria  Us- 
nqeides,  or  long  moss  pendant  from  the  branches 
of  the  live-oak  or  bng-leaved  jHue,  in  the  south- 
ern Uidted  States,  and  with  tiie  Ei^phytes  or  air> 
idants  of  tropical  r^ona.   These  plants  derive 


atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  tbcor  satire  dimri«» 
into  which  they  may  send  down  their  roots. 

"In  the  experimental  garden  at  Edinbon;," 
says  Professor  Balfour,  "Mr.  James  M'Nab  has 
cultivated  various  plants,  as  strelitzia,  ai^wte* 
currants,  gooseberries,  Ao.,  without  any  additioa 
of  soil,  and  timply  stapended  m  the  sir,  with  a 
supply  of  wat«  lupt  up  the  oapillary  aetkm 
of  a  wmated  thread.  Soma  cf  Hu  [Aants  have 
flovered  and  ripened  fruits.  These  e^Mrimeaiti 
show  that  tiie  atmosphere  and  rain-water  oontain 
all  the  ingredients  requisite  for  the  lift  of  some 
plants." 

These  four  elraientary  bodies,  oarbm,  oj^gvn, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  snpfdied  in  the  fonn  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammmia,  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  all  plants,  and  form  thobr 
organic  and  combustible  part. 

Deficiency  of  inorganic  matter,  howerer,  in- 
jures tbe  growth  of  plants.  For  though  compa- 
ratively  small  in  quantity  tbe  presence  of  this  m- 
organic  matter  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  seems  to 
be  absolutely  ttcessary  to  the  healthy  dischaige 
of  their  functions. 

Thai  oertam  plants  derive  tbe  greater  part  of 
their  food  from  the  atmosphere,  affords  an  ex- 
planation of  that  process  by  whidb  nattue  champa 
the  barren  rock  mto  the  fertile  soil,  lie  mat 
plants  which  clothe  the  surface  of  newly-^med 
coral  ree&,  or  of  our  common  rocks,  are  lichens 
and  mosses,  plants  which  derive  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  their  nutriment,  from  toe  a^ 
mosphere.  The  lichens  make  thdr  appearance 
on  the  rock,  first  in  their  lower  and  pulverulent 
forms,  and  after  successive  generations  of  these 
have  flourished  and  decayed,  the  higher  foliaceoos 
or  arborescent  developments  of  lichens  manifest 
themselves.  Now,  plants  can  only  rise  to  a 
height  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  food 
afforded;  and  lichens  and  mosses,  the  first  deni- 
zens  of  the  rock,  are  plants  of  very  humble 
growth,  and  exceedingly  simple  structure,  con- 
sisting of,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  fow 
cells.  These  lowly,  yet  beautiful  plants,  are  Uie 
starting  point  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  carbon  is  taken  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  fertilizing  priudplea  extracted 
from  every  falling  shower  and  passing  brMze, 
whidi  they  deposit  on  the  rock  on  wlUch  they 
finally  decay.  It  is  by  the  grow^  and  decay  of 
successive  generations  of  these  plants  that  the 
bumus  is  formed,  which  furnishes  a  foothold  for 
the  growth  of  grasses,  ferns,  and  more  highly 
organized  plants,  until  at  last  that  once  barren 
rock  is  converted  into  a  luxuriant  soil,  frtHn 
which  8|»ing  all  the  varieties  of  v<^tation  found 
in  tbe  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled  thtdtet*  and 
the  widdy  extended  forest  And  when  nature 


all  their  siq^ort  from  the  atmosphwe  and  cwn-  ■  _^    

mon  tain  water,  which  contains,  of  coarse,  a  has  thus  pnnided  the  means  for  the  support  of 
small  portion  of  inorganic  matter.  That  this  is  animal  Iin,  it  soon  makes  its  appeaiance.  A 
really  the  case,  and  that  the  trees  on  which  they  |  thousand  insects,  (those  little  crumbs  of  aai- 


grow  are  mere  points  (rf*  attachment,  and  not  jm^ed  clay)  fiatto- fitim  flower  to  flower,  or  

sources  <^  food,  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that  they  |  ton  in  the  sunbeam;  the  Urds  of  the  air  sine 
may  be  artifiaall^  attached  to  any  substance  [  amongst  the  branches  of  the  forest,  whidb  re- 
whatever,  as,  for  mstancf,  to  tbe  rafters  of  the  |  sounds  with  cries  of  innumerable  kinds  of  wild 
hot-house  or  stove  in  which  they  are  kept,  when  animals.  Finally,  man  comes  to  taka  poaseaaion, 
they  will  ^w  with  an  et^oal  amount  of  vigor '  and  life  reaches  its  highest  stage  of  development, 
and  tttiunance.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  j  Thus,  though  nothing  would  at  first  seem  moro 
to  eflect  the  cuttnreof  epiidkytests  a  warm,  mcnst  |  unreasonable  than  that  there  should  be  any 
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neetion  flobaisting  between  the  growth  of  lichens 
nd  iDOsea  on  tbe  n>ok,  and  the  derelojanait  of 
tfae  bi^y  otguiised  body  of  mm,  jet  acienee 
d»ws  that  these  two  extremes  of  living  nattm 
en  phjrieilly  and  oiganioaUy  connected  with 
neh  ether.  There  is,  elearly*  thnmghont  the 
^uk  of  the  orgamo  creation,  a  connected  sya- 
taa  of  mntaal  d^tendency.  There  ia  no  soch  a 
ttriw  in  nature  aa  a  nadess  weed.  Thofie  naeleas 
in&,  whea  examined,  are  found  to  be  a  beauti- 
M  pile  of  matter  borrowed  from  the  atoma  of 
tbe  eanb  and  air,  and  united  together  by  the  ope- 
mtion  of  natural  laws  for  a  tittle  space  of  time. 
BKh  towly  moas  and  lorely  flower  is  slowly 
erolTcd  fnmi  inorganic  matter,  and  performs  ita 
mri  in  the  erer-ahifting  scenery  of  life:  it  either 
Moomes  incorporated,  as  food,  into  the  body  of 
aome  animal;  or,  if  it  escapes  uninjured,  and  re- 
tains its  condition  as  a  plant,  then  is  it  a  living 
BUclianiBm,  built  up  by  nature,  for  the  purpose 
of  cxtiacting  from  the  wandering  wind  and  the 
tlSug  Ttin*drop,  principles  of  fertility  which 
fiuUy  result  ia  ttw  evolution  of  life  in  its  highest 
ud  most  resfdendent  forma. 


A  WANT  OF  HOMES. 

BT  UNA  BELE. 

Oneof  the  features  of  the  times  is  a  want  of 
knmi  not  of  jdaces  to  Uve  in,  fiw  never  were 
ftaypovided  more  Inxorioualy.  To  build  a  fine 
him  is  a  leigning  mania,  but  to  dwell  in  it,  to 

1^  it,  is  ime  of  tbe  last  ideas  that  enters  the 
nmd  of  the  owner,  ao  crowded  ia  it  with  others, 
that  hony  him  from  home  as  &st  as  though  he  were 
in  dai^er  of  being  Imnied,  if  he  remained  one 
tuor  longer  than  sleeping  and  eating  required. 
What  a  different  thing  are  his  hurried  visits  to 
flu  idea  (tf  dwelling!— that  fond  lingering  in 
scenes  betoved.  that  loatheness  to  depart,  that 
ditwing  towards  a  spot  where  dwell  the  hearts 
that  eoQstitate  the  true  idea  of  borne.  The  de- 
Tib^ent  of  this  idea  gives  man  the  higher  sub- 
hmuy  happiness,  the  full  fruition  of  which  is 
poouued  us  in  Heaven.  For  no  mind  can 
aupH  or  desire  for  itself  anything  beyond  a 
hj^  home  for  etemi^,  ever  which  presides  an 
umrsal  Father. 

A  heart  that  has  tbe  true  home  idea  must  have 
K  tendency  ever  towards  good.  That  idea  con- 
riits  in  the  internal  arrangement  altogether,  a 
denlopment  of  only  the  tine  feelings  of  the 
heart— its  affections.  Businesa,  foshion,  foUy, 
fin,  are  head  and  hand,  not  heart  work,  and 
ealj  when  its  feelings  are  stifled  can  they  rule 


tirely  setting  aside,  the  watching  over  and  de- 
veloping a  good,  or  repressing  an  evil  tendeacrr 
in  thediaraoeer  of  a  child,  by  a  fother,  great  and 
fearful  as  the  txtnsequencea  of  this  neglect  may 
be  to  society.  Although  the  result  is  visited  on 
the  offender,  the  real  culprit  is  intied  for  having 
such  a  son,  and  the  son  ia  reproached  for  not  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  so  exemplary  a  parent 
But  what  a  parent  bad  be!— A  puent  of  bis  na- 
tural life;  but  who  can  he  claim  as  father  in 
tbe  development  of  his  inner  beingi  With  the 
germs  of  all  good  and  all  evil,  what  repression 
was  placed  on  the  evil? — what  education,  what 
expansion  provided  for  the  goodi  And  yet  ia  not 
this  a  father's  duty;  and  what  greater  exists? 

Not  content  vriwi  the  laige  proportioa  of  their 
time  given  to  their  Intimate  businesa,  the  few 
hours  left  fpom  it  are  rarely  devoted  to  meeting 
this  great  responsibUily.  *'Tbis  society  needs  a 
director,"  or  that  convention  a  secretary,  &c., 
which,  with  viuts  to  places  of  amusement,  for  re- 
laxation from  tbe  strain  that  constant  devotim 
to  bunness  makes  necessary,  and  it  will  not  be 
bazar^g  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  are  as  litUe  in  their  homes  as  the  resi* 
dents  of  an  hotel. 

Many  men,  who  will  not  allow  tbeir  sons  to 
wear  a  shabby  pair  of  boots,  know  not  how 
shabby  those  sons'  characters  may  be.  It  is  a 
fact  that  will  bear  proof,  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  sons  of  men  who  have  amassed  the  largest 
fortunes,  are,  considering  their  advantages  to  ac- 
quire learning,  inferior  to  those  of  men  who  have 
not  been  ao  outwardly  prosperous.  They  are 
leas  respectfid,  less  attached  to  their  paroits.  and 
senn  to  oonnder  them  what  they  have  consti- 
tuted themselves,  simple  suppliers  of  tbdr  wants. 
In  fbelings,  they  remain  what  they  always  have 
been — strangers.  And  what  more  can  they  ex- 
pect? "Bread  cast  upon  tbe  waters  will  return 
after  many  days,"  bitter  or  sweet,  as  It  is  sown. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  look  in  this  direction 
when  seeking  for  some  of  the  "evils  of  society?" 
How  can  a  man  have  the  true  home  feeling  who 
has  never  had  one?  The  ease  with  which  men 
separate  home  ties,  to  go  to  distant  lands  in 
search  of  gold,  shows  they  never  have  been  very 
strong. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  most  distinguished 
men  have  been  the  sons  of  farmers.  Their  occu- 
pations call  tbem  forth  with  tbe  dawn;  thej 
take  thdr  sons  with  tbem.  Tbe  winds  fiom  their 
lips  are  words  of  wisdom.  Tbe^  teach  tbem  to  do. 
As  the  curtain  of  night  foils,  tbdr8te[>s  tend  home- 
ward- At  their  firesides,  wiUitheircmldrenaround 
them,  who  can  tell  what  amount  of  wisdom  they 
learn  from  their  fathers?   I  would  put  the  teacb- 


orerus.  A  woman  of  fikshion  is  eminently  heart- ^„  *-«»v.o.    *  ™« 
^  A  man  absorbed  entirely  in  business  shows  I  ings  of  that  chair  against  the  highest  m  the  uni- 
■w  CTidowes  of  the  expression,  soinetdmes  even,  j  versity;  and  experience  has  proved  that  scholars, 

who  received  their  elementary  education  there, 
have  taken  the  highest  honors  in  the  nation.  Ye 
then,  who  have  sought  gold  and  found  it,  rear  an 


of  the  existence  ot  thoae  feelings.  Tbe  external, 
fan  wliicih  no  true  happiness  can  be  derived,  ex- 
<9t  la  It  minjatera  to  the  iatoiwl,  receives  the 
nie  energy  <tf  the  mbxt;  all  time  is  devoted  to 
1^  to  the  en^  abrogatian  i£  all  duties  connected 
vlft  tbe  intemaL  This  evil  is  heooming  of 
petkar  weight  every  day.  '^My  bosineaa  to  at- 
lad  to**  is  couidered  excuse  sufficient  for  man's 
Ml^tof  ercD  his  duty  to  God»  and  few  would 
lot  MHfAitugood,  fonot  performing,  or  en- 


altar  to  the  household  gods,  and  pay  some  of  the 
devotion  to  them  yon  have  in  its  acquisition,  and 

?)u  may  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  <'8weet  home." 
e  who  are  on  that  voyage,  dashing  over  every 
wave  that  opposes,  bursting  every  bubble  that 
dances  U|^tiy  b«"" 
breath  of  afibction, 
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of  pronerify— pwise  in  Tour  headlong  career,  and 
rem  en  OCT  that  the  falfilmoit  of  one  imposed 
duty  wiU  nerer  exonerate  you  from  the  rttponsi- 
lality  of  many  eziaUi^  oims,iAom  ooMeqiuBoas 
wUl  naoh  to  etersi^. 


LAST  MOMENTS  OF  «L.  E.  L." 

A  degree,  of  mystery  has  hong  around  the 
death  of  this  lamented  poetess.  In  the  year 
1838,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  Miss  Landon 
was  married  to  Captain  Maclean,  the  (iovemor 
of  Cape  Coast  Oastle.  She  bad  scarcely  been 
two  months  imMica*  when  she  was  foimd  dead 
in  her  room,  with  a  bottle  of  pnis^o  add  at  her 
ude.  This  mystmouB  and  tragic  drcumstanee 
is  folly  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
review,  in  an  EngUah  paper,  U  a  late  work  by 
Captain  Craickshank  upon  his  lemdenoe  in 
Southern  Africa: — 

Few  passages  in  the  penmial  history  of  modem 
literature  have  been  more  discussed  than  the  va- 
rious circumstances  connected  with  the  sudden 
death  of  this  popular  favorite,  and,  as  the  pub- 
lished information  on  the  subject  before  the  pub- 
lic is  neitlier  ample  in  amount  nor  unimpeachable 
in  character,  we  avail  ourselves  of  such  new 
lights  as  Mr.  Cruickshank  may  afford  us.  Bis 
means  of  knowledge  were,  in  any  case,  fltst-rate. 
He  speaks  of  himself  "as  one  who  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  this  accMn^ished 
lady,  upon  the  coast,  who  vojojei  and  keenly 
felt  thefaectiiations  of  her  society,  who  only  ten 
hours  before  her  death  had  sat  and  Ustoied  with 
a  rapt  attention  to  her  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and 
feeling,  who  was  present  at  the  investigation^^ 
conBcquent  upon  her  sudden  death,  whose  eyes  were 
thelast  to  rest  vpm  those  rigid  features  so  recently 
beaming  with  all  the  animating  glow  of  a  fine 
intelligenoe,  and  who,  with  a  sorrowful  heart, 
saw  her  consigned  to  her  narrow  resting  place. 
*  •  *  I  endeavor  to  place  in  its  true 
light  a  short  aocount  of  her  too  wief  sojourn  in 
Africa." 

When  Mrs.  Maclean  arrived  at  Cape  Coast, 
there  was  no  £uropean  lady  then  at  the 
settlement,  and  her  husband  was  in  very  bad 
health.  Mr.  CmiokshaDk  was  also  ilL  An  in- 
vitation to  vitit  the  governor  and  his  wife  found 
him  in  bed,  and  it  was  some  days  before  he  could 
venture  out  to  the  castle.  "I  sent  in  my  name  by 
the  servant,  and,  immediately  after,  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean came  to  the  hall,  and  welcomed  me.  I  was 
hurried  away  to  his  bed-room,  Mrs.  Maclean  say- 
ing, as  she  tripped  through  the  long  gallery,  'You 
are  a  privil^ed  person,  Mr.  Cruickshank,  for  I 
can  assure,  it  is  not  evety  one  that  ia  admitted 
here.*  I  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  upon 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging  the 
clothes  about  her  husband  la  the  most  affection- 
ate manner,  and  receiving  ample  compensations 
for  her  attentions  by  a  v^  sweet  and  expressive 
smile  of  thankfulnus.  We  thus  sat  and  chatted 
together  for  some  hours,  Mrs.  Maeleu  laughingly 
recoonting  her  experience  of  roughing  it  in  Africa, 
and  oonmenting,  with  the  greatest  good-humor 
and  delight,  upon  what  Btrock  ber  as  the  oddities 
in  audi  *  state  oi  society.  She  pointed  to  %  tem- 


puwybed.  which  bad  been  made  for  her  on  tbe 
flow,  an^ssid  Mr.  Maclean's  safflferings  hsd  been 
ao  grttfc  for  sane  nights,  that  Uie  little  alecf 
whuh  dw  had  got  had  been  taken  there.  I  do- 
dined  to  oociqiy  an  apartment  in  the  castle,  but 
promised  to  call  daily,  during  my  stay  in  Caps 
Coast,  to  pass  a  few  honra  with  tiwm. 

We  pass  over  the  daily  record  of  social  inter- 
oonrae.  Mr.  Cruickshank  was  about  to  return 
to  England  for  bis  health.  Mrs.  Madean  was 
employed  in  writing  sketches  of  Soott's  heroines, 
for  the  Book  of  Beauty,  and  a«  she  someUmea 
found  it  difficult  to  fix  her  thmghts  <hi  a  partica- 
lar  subject,  "she  seemed  to  have  some  alarm  th^ 
the  climate  was  affecting  ber." 

Mr.  Cruickshank  writes:— "As  the  day  drew 
near  fiv  my  departure,  abe  occupied  faeradf  more 
and  m<He  in  writing  to  her  frinids  in  England* 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  vessel  should  sail 
on  the  fi»>enoon  of  the  16th  of  October,  and  1 
agreed  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  of  the  15th 
with  the  governor  and  his  lady.  It  was  in  evecy 
respect  a  night  to  be  remembered.  •  *  •  • 
At  eleven  o'clock  I  rose  to  leave.  It  was  a  fine 
clear  night,  and  she  strolled  into  the  ndleiy, 
where  we  walked  for  half  an  hoar.  Mr.  Madean 
joined  us  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  liking  the 
night  air,  in  his  weak  state,  he  returned  to  the 
parlor.  She  was  much  struck  with  the  beaufy 
of  the  heavens  in  those  latitudes  at  night,  and 
said  it  Tfas  when  looking  at  the  mom  and  the 
stars  that  her  thoaghts  cAenest  reverted  to  borne. 
She  pleased  beradf  with  thinking  that  the  eyes 
of  somt  beloved  friend  night  be  turned  in  die 
aame  direction,  and  that  abe  had  thus  eataUisbed 
a  medium  of  commumcatim  finr  all  that  heart 
wished  to  express.  'But  you  must  not,*  she  said, 
'think  me  a  foolish,  moon-struck  lady.  I  some- 
times think  of  these  things  oftener  than  I  slMuld, 
and  your  departure  for  i^gland  has  called  up  a 
world  of  deligbtfiil  associations.  You  will  tell 
M.  F.,  however,  that  I  am  not  tired  yet  Be  told 
me  I  should  return  by  the  vessd  that  brought  me 
out;  but  I  knew  be  vrould  be  mistaken.^  We 
joined  the  governor  in  the  parlor.  I  bade  them 
good  night,  promising  to  call  in  the  morning  to 
bid  them  adieu.   I  never  saw  her  in  life  again.*' 

At  breakfast,  next  day,  Mr.  Cruickshank  was 
alarmed  fay  a  summons.  "Yon  are  wanted  at  the 
castle;  BIr.  Madean  ia  dead!"  said  the  messenger. 
Hunyittg  to  the  castle,  he  found  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  but  Mrs.  Maelmn— whom  he  had  left  the 

Erevious  night  so  well—was  no  more.  "Never," 
e  says,  "shall  I  foiget  the  horror-stricken  a- 
pression  of  Mr.  Madean's  cotmtenance.  We  en- 
tered the  rocHn  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  poor 
'L.  E.  L.*  was  stretched  upon  the  bed.  Dr.  Cob- 
bold  rose  up  from  a  close  examination  of  ber  face, 
and  told  us  alt  was  over;  she  was  beyond  re- 
covery. My  heart  would  not  believe  it.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  she.  from  whom  I  bad 
parted  not  many  hours  ago,  ao  full  of  life  and 
energy,  could  be  so  suddenly  struck  down.  I  seieed 
her  hand,  and  gazed  apon  W  fiiee.  The  expres- 
sion was  calm  and  meaningleaa.  Her  eyea  wen 
open,  fixed,  and  protm^^." 

An  inqueat  waa  inmiediatdy  hdd.  "AU  that 
orndd  be  elidted.  npcni  the  qfiktcst  jofutigatian. 
was  almply  OnK-m^^S^^Wm^S»A^aia, 
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tad  left  her  hnsbsad's  bednxna  tboat  sevw 
o'doclc  IB  the  marning,  and  proceeded  to  faer  own 
insmg-maa,  vhicfa  was  up  a  short  flight  of 
stein,  end  entered  hj  a  separate  door  from  that 
leadii^  to  the  bedroom.  Before  proceeding  to 
dms,  ebe  had  ocenpied  herself  an  boor  and  a 
hair  n  writioK  letters.  9m  then  called  her  sw- 
vant,  Ua.  Bnky,  and  sent  bo-  to  a  stcve-room 
toAlehaomepnid^nm.  Mrs.  Bdlcy  ma  absent 
lilj  a  few  minatee.  When  die  retomed,  sfae 
femd  difficult  fai  opening  the  door,  on  accoont 
of  a  weijsht  wmch  appeared  to  be  pressing  against 

I  iL  lUs  she  discovered  to  be  the  body  of  her 
■istren.  She  podied  it  aside,  and  fonnd  that 
dM  was  senseless.  She  immediately  called  Mr. 
Madean.  Dr.  Gobbold  was  sent  for;  but  from 

'  the  first  moment  of  the  discovery  df  the  body  on 
tbe  flow,  there  bad  not  appeared  any  symptoms 

:     <f  liS».  Mrs.  Bailer  flirther  asserted  that  she 
'bid  fimd  a  small  phial  in  tbe  hand  of  the  de- 

I     eeeeed,  which  she  remored,  and  placed  upon  the 

I     totkt-table.   Mrs.  Maclean  bad  appeared  well 

I  wbm  she  sent  her  to  fetoh  tbe  pomatom.  She 
kd  oliicmd  in  her  no  appearance  of  nnhappi- 
wm.  Mr.  Madeu  stated  that  1^  wife  bad  left 

I  lis  about  aenn  o*doc^  in  the  mwning,  and  that 
hehad  never  seen  her  again  in  life.  When  be 
Wig  called  to  her  dressing-roan,  he  found  her 
dnd  vpoa  tbe  floor.  After  some  time,  he  ob- 
arved  a  small  phtal  npon  the  toilet-table,  and 
«ked  Mrs.  Bailey  where  it  had  come  from.  She 
tdd  him  that  she  fonnd  it  in  tSie.  Maclean's 
had.  This  phial  had  contained  Scheme's  pre- 
pention  of  prassio  acid.   His  wife  had  been  in 

I     tbe  halnt  of  osiiig  it  for  severe  fits  or  spasms,  to 

I  wbich  Ae  was  aabject.  She  had  made  ose  of  it 
nee  on  tbe  passage  from  England,  to  his  know- 
kdn.  He  wms  greatly  averse  to  her  having  sneh 
a  ongenms  medkine,  and  wished  to  diraw  it 
vnrMiid.  Sm  entreated  bim  not  to  do  so,  as  she 
■art  die  without  it  'Run  bad  been  do  qwrd 
MrmkiBdneaB  between  him  and  bis  wife. 

"Dr.  Cobhold,  who  had  beeo  requested  to  make 
I  yoit^BOTtan  examination,  did  not  oonsidesr  it 

I  sliD  aeecasary  to  do  so,  as  he  felt  persuaded  she 
bad  died  by  pmsdo  add.  He  was  led  to  this : 
andoiion  nom  the  appearance  of  the  es  of  tbe 
deeeeaed;  and  be  betiered  he  could  detect  the 
Men  d  the  pmssic  acid  about  ber  person.  My 
f*B  evidence  proved  that  I  had  parted  from  Mr. 
ud  Mrs.  Ha<dean  at  a  very  late  hour  on  the 
moiw  before,  and  that  they  appeared  then 
^  ua  happiest  terms  wi^  «tch  other.  There 
«H  foond  upon  her  writing-desk  a  letter  not  yet 
Uded,  which  diehad  written  that  momlna,  the  ink 
irtidi  was  soaicdy  dry  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  dis- 
enoytf  her  death.  Tlus  lettw  was  lead  ftt  the 

i     aVNit  It  was  for  Uta.  S^man  upon  whom  sfae 

I  l^^ahBd  me  to  caU.  It  was  written  in  a 
■enfid  ffiirit,  and  gave  no  indication  of  nnhap< 
IiBtis.  la  the  postscript— the  last  words  she 
•n  wrote— she  recommended  me  to^the  kind  at- 
(■tei  of  her  friend.  With  the  evideooe  before 
Am,  it  was  impossible  Sa  the  jury  to  entertain 

I     "TflBe instant  the  idea  that  the  mifortmiate  lady 
tod  wOfoOr  destioyed  hersel£   On  the  other 
wt,  eeaDnderrag  the  evidence  respecting  the 
bar  habit «  making  ose  of  this  dangeroos 
xMse^aiidtbadsdded  opiwoo  of  thedoietor. 


that  her  death  was  caused  by  it,  it  seemed 
equally  clear  that  they  must  attribute  her  death 
to  this  cause.  Their  verdict,  therefore,  was,  that 
'she  died  from  an  ovwdose  of  Scheele's  prepara- 
tion of  prussic  add,  taken  inadvertently.^ "  Mr. 
Craiokshank  concurred  in  this  verdict  at  the 
time,  bttt  sinoe  his  urival  in  England  he  has 
found  reason  "to  dtmbt  of  its  correctness."  He 
now  entertains  Ota  opimfm  that  death  was  caused 
by  "some  sadden  afnctioi  of  Uw  heart." 

We  r^iain  from  any  ocunment  on  either  facts 
or  opinions,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  add- 
ing a  picture  the  last  scene  of  all,  from  an 
eye-witness: — "In  those  warm  latitudes,  inter- 
ment foUoire  death  with  a  haste  which  often 
cruelly  shocks  the  feelings.  Mrs.  Maclean  was 
bnriea  the  same  evening,  within  the  predncts  of 
the  caatle.  Mr.  Topp  read  the  funeral  service, 
and  the  whole  of  the  residents  assisted  at  the 
solemn  ceremony.  Tbe  grave  was  lined  with 
walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  an  arch  over  the 
coffin.  -^Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  service, 
one  of  those  heavy  showers,  only  known  in  tro- 
pical climates,  suddenly  came  on.  All  departed 
for  thdr  houses.  I  remuned  to  see  tbe  arch 
completed.  The  bricklayers  were  obliged  to  get 
a  covering  to  protect  them  and  their  work  mm 
the  air.  Night  bad  come  on  before  the  paving- 
stones  were  all  put  down  over  the  grave,  and  the 
workmen,  finished  their  business  by  torchlight. 
How  sadly  yet  does  that  nigbt  of  gloom  return  to 
my  remembrance!  How  sad  were  then  my 
thiougbts,  as  vrrapped  up  in  my  cloak  I  stood  bo- 
side  the  grave  of  'L.  B.  L.,'  under  that  pitiless 
torrent  of  rain!  I  fanded  what  would  oe  the 
thoiigbte  of  thousands  in  England,  if  they  could 
see  and  know  the  meaning  of  that  flickering 
light,  of  those  busy  workmen!  I  thought  of  yes- 
terday, when,  at  llie  nme  time,  I  was  taking  my 
seat  beside  her  at  dinner,  and  now,  oh,  how  very 
— Tei7  sad  the  ehuKe!"  y 


MOTHER'S  RULE.  ■ 

BY  BOS.  ALICE  B.  NEAL. 

"Why,  Lily— my  dear  child,  what  is  the  mat- 
tor  wil^  you?  I  should  think  you  were  antid- 
pating  some  punishment  instead  of  a  pleasant  af- 
ternoon's visit  from  an  old  friend." 

"Indeed,  mamma,"  said  the  little  girl,  <«I  had 
as  soon  be  punished.  I  don't  like  Kalj  Leland, 
and  I  vrish  her  visit  was  over." 

Mrs.  Rice  looked  at  her  daughter  in  some  sur- 
prise. She  was  dressed  4o  recdve  tbe  expected 
visitor,  who  was  to  come  with  her  mamma  for  a 
goiet,  social  afternoon.  Her  neat  mousseline 
fiDok  and  black  silk  apron  woidd  have  made  hut 
lotik  very  nioely,  bat  for  tbe  imbappy  frown  that 
oootracted  her  fbrebead.  She  had  her  busiest  doU 
in  her  arms — a  beautiful  diild  it  seemed  like,  al- 
most as  hwge  as  ber  little  mistress.  The  doll  was 
a  Ctmstmas  presmt,  and  only  brooght  out  on 
gtmnd  oooastons.  But  Lily  did  not  seem  to  enioy 
it  all. 

"How  can  you  say  you  do  not  like  Raly  Le- 
land?" Mrs.  Bice  asked,  after  a  little  pause.  "I 
thought  you  were  reir  good  frioids  when  we 
Tinted  tnem  in  Romale,  jnuOBier  befote  last; 
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pUyed  t(^etber  under  the  trees,  and  miked 
m  toe  woods,  and  had  an  aoom  tea-set— d<n>'t 
70a  reoollecti  I  thou^t  yoa  would  like  Y«ry 
mncb  to  meet  her  again,  anid  urged  Mrs.  Lelaad 
to  bring  her." 

"Why,  we  quarrelled  ^great  deal— didn't  yon 
know  that,  mamma?  EaW  wanted  to  have 
things  her  own  way,  wad  I  liked  my  own  plans. 
Mrs.  Ldand  said  it  was  beoaoss  we  wen  both 
only  children,  and  had  never  been  pbliged  to  give 
dp.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  an  only  child  now;"  and 
Lily,  who  was  really  a  sweet  httle  g^rl,  kx^ed  af- 
Actionately  towards  Uie  cradle  in  which  her  baby 
brother  was  sleeping. 

""nien  perhaps  it  was  as  much  your  fault  as 
Katy's  that  you  did  not  agree.  Ton  may  both  of 
you  hare  been  setfl^.  I  remember  some  of  these' 
disputes,  now  that  yon  speak  of  them — and  if 
I'bi  not  mistaken,  they  were  always  about  some 
trifle." 

"But  it  made  us  not  like  each  other,  mamma; 
and  so  I'm  sorry  she's  coming.  I  know  I  used  to 
be  selBsb,  and  perhaps  I  am  now,  but  I  do  try 
very  hard  not  to  be.  I'm  sure  she  hates  me,  and 
then  we  shall  nerer  be  friends." 

"Hate?  What  a  word  for  a  litUe  girl  to  use? 
I  think  you  must  have  forgotten  tiie  text  your 
father  sare  yon  ^s  mmuDg  at  prayers: — *Love 
uwiefA  no  til  to  its  lui^hbor — ther^or€f  loee  is  the 
fuyiUing  of  the  law*  lou  do  not  in  your  heart 
luae  any  one,  I  hope;  and  yon  should  be  careful  not 
to  get  a  haUt  of  saying  ^ings  you  do  not  quite 
mean.  Hxaggerating  we  call  it.  But,  as  for 
your  little  visitor,  it  may  be  she  has  improved  as 
well  as  you,  in  two  years;  though  she  has  no 
little  brother  given  to  her:" — and  Mrs.  Bice 
smiled  pleasanUy  on  the  little  girl,  who  had  lefl 
the  window  and  came  to  her  mother's  side.  "If 
you  make  op  your  mind  not  to  like  Katy,  how* 
•ever,  I  have  no  douM  but  the  visit  will  be  as  im- 
^omfbrtable  as  jon  please;  we  caa  nsoally  do 
IWhat  we  determine  on,  I  think." 
4  '  'But  how  can  I  help  it,  mamma? — the  feeling  is 
here"— 

*'Then  I  would  send  it  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible," interrupted  Mrs.  Rice.  "My  rule  is  al- 
ways  to  treat  every  one  as  if  they  loved  me,  and  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  is  the  best  way  to  get 
them  to  do  80.  Besides,  I  do  not  have  the  uncom- 
fbrtahle  feding  in  my  own  heut  of  dislike  and 
snspioion,  which  always  makes  matters  worse. 
Now  I  dunld  advise  you  to  meet  Miss  l^ty  as  if 
fwx  o^Mcted  and  hoped  she  would  like  you,  and 
if  she  is  at  all  a  pleasant  child,  you  will  soon  fbr- 
get  your  past  disagreements." 

"Yoa  would  not  have  me  deoeitfid,  mother,  and 
pretend  to  like  her  when  I  do  not." 

"No— I  would  have  yoa  give  up  the  dislike  al- 
together. If  you  find  she  has  disagreeaUe  ways, 
it  can  be  easily  azruiged  that  yon  shall  not  often 
meet.  But  i^  as  I  suspect — sue  is  a  rery  nioe 
little  girl— yon  may  have  gained  a  voy  pleasant 
friend  by  her  mother's  removal  to  PhiUddphia." 

Lily  sat  very  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  think- 
ing ovtff  what  her  mother  had  said.  She  knew  it 
must  be  light,  but  it  was  a  very  hard  rule  to  act 
upon,  where  she  had  made  up  ber  mind  not  to  like 
the  sipaoted  viirittr.  Sodifrqadioaido  TexyoOn 


end  in  serious  disagreements,  when  indulged  by 
much  older  and  wisw  people  thui  Lily  Bice. 

Presently,  ber  mottMr,  who  was  writiBg  to 
Lily's  absent  papa,  sent  the  litUe  drl  on  a  met- 
sage  aboQt  the  tea  cubes,  to  tbecook.  Itaohi^ 
pened  that  Mrs.  Ldand  rang  the  bdl  just  at  that 
m(»nent,aiid  was  dnwn  into  the  hall.  The  litUt 
girls  met  upon  the  sturs.  Katy,  who  was  a  plun 
child,  and  very  timid,  grasped  hat  namma'a 
hand  m<ffe  tightly  as  Mm.  Leland  stooped  to  kiH 
Lily,  and  ask  if  her  baby  brotber  was  quite  wdL 

The  children  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  lily  conqn«ring  the  coldness  die 
H%  rising,  frankly  extended  ber  hand,  and  said. 
"Won't  you  come  up  to  the  nursoy  with  me,  vaA 
take  off  your  bonnet?  ir'TP""  has  ben  lodUng 
for  yon  a  longtime." 

EOie  fdt  alnady  rewarded  for  tins  sdf-ooiiqiiest 
when  Mrs.  Bioe  smiled  approringly,  as  she  saw 
them  enter  the  room  hand  in  band. 

The  two  ladies  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other. 
BIra.  Ldand,  who  was  yoong  and  iwetty.innt  to 
the  cradle  and  looked  a  loi%  Ume  at  ulj^  litUa 
brother.  She  thought  he  was  very  laige  to  be 
only  eight  months  old,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
look  hke  lily.  This  pleased  Lily,  for  die  was 
very  fond  of  Harry,  and  when  the  ladies  sat  down 
to  ttieir  sevring,  Mrs-  Bice,  seeing  the  little  giris 
still  shy  and  mlent,  said— "Yoa  can  take  Katy  to 
the  pUy^room,  Lily:  and  Margaret  will  give  yoa 
some  bread  and  milk,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  yon 
would  like  to  make  tea  in  your  little  set." 

Mrs.  Rice  knew  very  wdl  they  would  get  along 
better  alone. 

The  tea  set  proved  to  be  very  {vettf .  Ka^ 
thought  it  modi  nioer  than  the  aoorns.  Then  they 
both  laogbedf  to  reodleot  what  a  trouble  thgr 
had  to  make  tlie  aooms  stand  up  ctraight;  and 
Katy  began  to  tell  Lily  of  a  dinner  pet  ber  nnde 
bad  given  bar.  It  had  as  many  pieces  as  her 
mamma's.  A  tureen,  and  la^es,  and  gca^ 
boats,  and  covered  v^table  dishee— all  ds^a 
sizes,  and  a  fruit  dish  for  dessert. 

"Mamma  says  fruit  is  always  the  nicest  dessert 
for  children."  Lily  said — "how  I  should  like  to 
see  to  your  dinner  set,  Katy." 

"You  must  come  very  soon  and  play  'with  it. 
Mamma  told  me  to  ask  you, ' '  was  Kate's  response, 
and  then  Lily  introduced  her  to  the  large  family 
of  dolls  that  ooonpied  the  lower  shelf  of  her  play- 
house. There  was  the  large  doll  Katy  had  in  ber 
arms  now;  Gertrude  was  its  name,  and  its  drcsBta 
came  off;  and  were  made  just  like  I^y's  own. 
lily  had  made  sarsral  of  them  bersdi;  with  her 
meuier's  assistance.  1^  Bioe  thoagfat  it  a  nioe 
way  to  teach  her  to  sew,  and  fit  aprons  w  oapeg. 
There  vrere  all  sizes  after  Miss  Gertrude,  down  to 
the  old  kind  doll  Lily  had  first  had.  who  was  now 
in  "ill-heal^,"  her  mistress  said,  and  was  not 
expected  to  do  anything  but  Ue  in  the  large  arm 
chair  all  day. 

They  were  ver^  soon  in  a  fine  ffune,  having 
invited  the  invahd  and  the  fine  Miss  G«rtnid« 
out  to  vralk  and  drink  tea. 

When  their  own  tea  was  read?,  the  children 
made  their  appearance  with  their  arms  around 
each  other,  as  littie  girls  very  often  walk.  TkMy 
were  in  great  ^ee,  and  lily  seemed  to  haveqoite 
forgotten  that  she  had  ever  dreaded  the  visit. 
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SteMdlMriMtlMr  after  Hftty  had  gone,  that 
A*  Ind  Mijtmd  ttw  aftmoon  Teiy  much.  Katj 
floddpbj  the  piaiio  better  than  slMfUly  had 
Anmred,  ftr  she  had  moEre  patksioe  to  praeliee. 
*4eliu  read  ever  ao  modi  to  mamma,  and  I 
n  80  dad  she  hag  oome  to  Philadelphia  to 
lire." 

We  shall  see  the  sneoess  of  mother's  rale  stiU 
more  iddnly  in  Eatjr'a  chat  with  her  mother  as 
tbef  walked  home. 

"Ton  don't  know  how  I  dreaded  to  go,  mamma, 
fir  Iil7  oKd  to  be  80  podtive,  and  I  only  remem- 
bcnd  bow  we  qoarrelled.  IT  she  hadn't  smiled 
aod  kissed  me  when  I  went  in.Ishoold  have^nst 
itiid  If  jaa,  and  not  pUyed  at  all.  She  s  a 
nrtet  utUe  girl  now— isn't  she,  manmia?  that 
made  me  feu  friends  with  her  at  once,  and  I 
kope  Hn.  Bice  will  let  her  come  to  see  me  very 
aWD." 

We  are  happy  to  say  tliat  the  friendship  be- 
tireeD  Uly  and  Katy  still  continues,  and  Lily  is 
nerer  tempted  to  dislike  any  one  or  resoit  a  little 
thiU  she  does  not  remember  her  mother's 
^wUch  abe  still  finds  a  most  excellent  one. 


THE  TJLTIMATE  GROUNDS  OF 
RELIGIOUS  B£U£F.. 

CoUeetiTe  hnmaonity,  (tiie  few  eneptions  oon> 
frwing  the  rala)  with  only  less  clearness  and 
eoHtancy  than  it  accepts  the  undemonstrable 
fcct  cf  a  material  world,  has  always  recognized 
n  invisible  Power  or  Powers,  as  the  source  and 
anating  principle  oi  the  existing  ^stem  of 
ttngs;  end  meASoring  that  mysterious  Power  by 
tte  only  accessible  medium  of  oomparison—its 
on  meatal  and  mor^  consdoosness— has  main* 
tained  an  intercourse  of  worship  and  devout  s^rm- 
jKt^j  with  the  spiritoal  world,  which  partici- 
lataa  in  the  general  unfoldbg  and  refinement  of 
tbe  Inmiaa  fiunltke.  In  defining  man,  cvot  one 
vaeld  point  to  lus  rdigioustuu  as  a  speoiflo  dis- 
tinctini.  The  very  diveisi^  and  eren  oontradic- 
tin  of  its  fimu  attest  the  universalis  of  its 
irance.  Here  is  an  midmiaUe  fkot,  iyrog  at 
tte  root  of  hnnMtt  nature,  and  intermingled  with 
ibiriiole  working  and  manifestation.  Are  we 
aiked  br  a  ratunuU  ground  of  this  belief}  We 
eaa  ^lin  only  appeal  to  ultimate  facts.  If  we 
flod,  that  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  reason  to 
fan^  us  wiUi  iMical  proofs— in  spite  of  tbe  ex- 
psnre  by  BcqaticaTvrTiters,  of  the  delinquency  of 
■eh  as  are  offered — the  general  sentiment  of  hu- 
mitj  clings  as  flimty  and  confidently  as  ever  to 
As  peat  trath  q£  a  Living  God,  as  an  indispen- 
mUb  kasis  for  its  highest  trusts,  and  a  ne- 
<asary  complement  to  its  widest  reasonings, — 
St  an  forced  back  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Urf  iBM^^nal  to  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to: 
■prd  it  as  smong  the  Jala,  not  among  the  qiut-  [ 
tka,  tt  hnmanity.  We  oome  in  &ct  to  pMceive,  \ 
Art  by  the  primary  constitution  of  our  being,  i 
seweopaaB  the  two  worids  with  which,  on  op- ; 
PNiteadesof  osr  nature*  we  axe  equ^y  can- 
Mded— the  matorial  and  the  spiiitiial — not  by 
«^nne<,  but  \ij  iTtiuilion.  ■  We  aooepk  this  be- 
M(  ttosf^  fron  so  instiactha  isnroe*  as  a  ftct 


which  cannot  be  disputed-— as  am(mg  the 
tials  of  human  nature.  And  that  we  are  justified 
by  the  highest  reason,  in  rdying  on  those  pri- 
maty  beliefo  which  siting  up  through  an  inward 
neoeasily  ot  our  being,  as  the  snre  witnesses  i£  a 
coirespcmding  objective  truth,  is  made  to  us  un- 
answerably dear,  by  the  Mily  possible  altOT** 
tire—that  of  absolute  soepticiam,  whi^  woUld 
reduce  existence  to  a  riddle*  and  invdve  a  com- 
plete reductio  ad  ahturdum.  The  primary  or  in- 
tuitive belieft  to  which  we  refer,  are  principally 
these;— the  sense  oi  dqwudowe  on  some  myste- 
rious will,  the  reference  of  movement  and  order 
udhamunyin  tbawcHrld  to  over-ruling  mind, 
tbe  oonsaousnessofmml  responaildlity,  and  the 
Aim  but  inextinguishable  expectation  of  final  r^ 
tribution.  These  are  a  kind  of  mental  instincts 
indispeusable  to  the  development  and  even  to  the 
existence  of  hnmani^,  without  which  it  would 
lapse  into  animalism,  and  which  its  reasoning 
faculty  accepts,  but  does  not  originate.  Such  bels 
lids  we  call  intuitive,  because  thev  are  embraced 
at  once  hy  the  soul,  as  outward  objects  are  per- 
ceived by  the  corpOTeal  eye.  Intuitions  are 
given;  and  if  in  anything  we  can  recognize  the 
immediate  operation  of  Qod,— if  at  any  point  the 
Divine  and  human  are  in  direct  contact—it  is  in 
these.  And  thonghtful  men  perceiving  that  thef 
must  now  either  treat  rdigion  altt^jetha-  as  a 
grattutous  assumption,  ta  find  Some  other  than 
the  prevailing  ba^  on  which  to  rest  it,  b^n  at 
length  to  dig  down  under  the  vast  accumulations 
of  traditions  doctrine  already  petrified  and  dead.* 
for  the  deep  intuitive  fountains  of  spiritual  truth 
in  which  the  &itb  of  their  ancestors  bad  an  ob- 
scure, but,  at  least,  a  living  source. 

Why  should  this  teodenoy  disquiet  us?  May 
it  not  be  the  pisssge  to  a  deeper  and  more  spirit- 
ual &ith? 

All  men  have  this  intuition  of  spiqtual  reali- 
ties in  various  d^rees  of  soaupptibibty  and  acnte- 
nesB.'  It  is  in  most  a  latent  reli^ousness.  Only 
in  a  few  does  this  spiritual  intuition  operate  wiui 
such  intensity  and  steadiness  as  fills  their  whole 
sphere  of  thought,  feeling  and  aotktn,  with  a  pro- 
found asd  thrillinc  sense  of  God,  and  makes 
Uiem  see  all  things  m  a  religioua  light.  God  re* 
veals  Himself  to  such;  and  they  reveal  Him  to 
the  world.  Thdr  higher  relie^onsness  awakens 
the  f^Uer  rdisiousness  of  others.  Such  men 
are  proph^.  Their  spiritu^  gifl  of  insight 
comes  to  them  from  the  Source  of  all  Truth. 
They  enjoy  an  "open  vision" — a  clear  realization 
of  wings  unsera.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
the  highest  thoughts  and  the  greatest  changes  in 
the  spiritual  oondition  of  the  world.  They  are 
the  few  select  spirits  which  are  brought  at  times 
into  intimate  oommnnion  with  the  parent  mind. 
Most  languages  have  some  term  correepcmding 
to  itupiration,  to  express  this  intimate  commu- 
nion with  Dei^;  and  the  glimpses  (tf  the  IHvine 
nature,  and  of  His  moral  rdatnus  to  the  world, 
iriiioh  are  obtiuiied  under  its  infloiee,  have  been 
acoqited  as  revdiOionM. 

The  sfnritnal  development  of  hnmanfty  has 
been  effected  by  tiie  agency  <^  these  prophetic 
men.  They  disperse  kindling  thoughts,  and  throw 
out  rich  suggestive  hints,  to  be  imUbed  into  tbe 
dnller  (anperameot  of  the  nuss*  which  is  thereby 
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•tirred  into  new  life  and  {vodaoUTenMB.  They 
oany  their  antbority  with  them.  There  is  a  con- 
geniality of  natare  perradiiig  all  gfRritnal  exist* 
eoces,  throogfa  whica  the  higher  are  enabled  to 
act  on  the  bver.  One  mind  will  oommand  the 
defareiUM  and  snboiisaion  of  others  predsdj  V> 
the  extent  that  the  latter  can  he  made  to  feel  its 
saperfority.  Great  minds  gain  their  power  ud 
authority  through  sympathy  with  timt  exeeUenoe. 
And  it  is  a  beautiful  prorisMm  of  our  nature  for 
Mcaring  the  ultimate  Mmnph  at  what  is  holy 
and  just  in  the  earth,  that  wWever  these  qoak- 
ties  are  ^noerely  and  eamestly  expressed,  they 
call  out  the  latent  8ym|»thies  of  all  hmnan 
hearts,  and  command  meir  Teneration  and  confi- 
de noe.  Spiritoal  authority  is  based,  then*  on  the 
perception  of  moral  superiority. 

Herein  we  place  the  true  authority  of  the  teach- 
ings of  prophets,  apostles,  and  the  Great  Teacher 
Himself.  The  mind  spontaneously  subjects  itself 
to  their  clear  and  solemn  utterance  of  those  pri- 
mary intuitions,  of  which  all  are  dimly  conscious. 
Supematiml  sanotkHis  can  thai  only  throw  their 
vaght  into  the  scale,  when  reasons  such  as  these 
hare  flnt  exeroised  their  fiill  influence.  1^ 
highest  test  of  rd^iona  truth  is  in  the  witness  <^ 
the  soul  wftUn;  but  Ae  /otwr  one  of  sopemato- 
ral  sanotiw  is  not  to  be  r^ccted. 

INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

A  CANINE  SKETCH. 
>    '*Ju3t  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Rawl^ 
walked  in,  and  close  at  his  heels  stalked  Bitters. 
Both  seated  them sel  yea — the  ene  on  a  chair,  and 
.  the  otijer  on  end  directly  in  front  of  the  snirogate. 
'  Mr.  Jagger  looked  at  the  dcg  with  the  si^emn 
eye  of  a  Bonogate,  and  sboiak  las  head  aa  onfy  a 
Bononte  can  shake  it. 

*'  *Are  TOU  one  of  tibe  witMMesI'  inquired  he 
^  the  dog^  master. 

'*  'I  am,  ar,*  replied  Mr.  RawW.  *I  was  anb- 
poenaed  to  testify;  and  here's  the  ootMimeDt.'  As 
he  spoke,  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  paper  which 
from  having  been  several  days  in  that  gentle> 
man's  pod^et,  had  faded  from  white  into  snuff- 
otdor,  and  was  particularly  crumpled. 

'What's  that  animal  doing  herel'  demanded 
the  surrogate. 

<'  'He  hasn't  had  time  to  do  anything,'  replied 
Mr.  RawUy.  'He  cornea  when  I  come.  He  goes 
when  I  goea.   He's  a  peeler.' 

"  *The  anim^  must  leaTe  the  court  It's  con- 
tempt of  ooort  to  bring  faun  here.'  said  Mr.  Jag- 
fgay  annily.   'Eemore  him  instant!^.* 

"Mr.  Kawley  faad&Muently  heeninattendaaoe 
at  the  pcdiee  oourta,  and  cmoe  or  twice  \aA  had  a 
dight  taste  irf"  the  sesawns,  so  that  be  was  not  as 
much  sbudc  with  ^  mrrogate  as  he  otherwiae 
might  have  been,  and  he  rqtued: 

*'  *I  make  no  t^poution,  sir;  and  shall  not  move , 
a  finger  to  perwent  it.  There's  the  animal,  and  \ 
any  officer  aa  pleases  may  remove  him.  I  say  | 
nnffia  agin  it  I  knows  what  a  contempt  of  j 
couift  is;  and  that  ain't  one-*  And  Mr.  Bairiey 
threw  himself  amiably  back  in  his  chair. 

"  *Mr.  Slagg!*  said  the  surrogate  to  the  man 
with  a  frizEled  wig,  'remove  the  dog.' 

"Mr.  Slagg  laU  down  his  pen,,  took  off  his; 


spectacles.  Went  «p  to  the  dog,  and  told  him  to 
get  out;  to  which  Bitters  replied  by  snapping 
his  fingers,  aa  he  attempted  to  touch  him.  Mr. 
Rairiey  was  ataring  abstractedly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  dog  looked  up  at  him  for  instroctiona; 
and  receiving  none,  supposed  that  snapjung  at « 
scrivener's  fingers  was  perfectly  correct,  &nd  re- 
sumed his  pleasant  expressicu  towards  that  Amo- 
twnfry,  oooasmnaJly  casting  a  lowering  (^e  at 
the  surrogate,  as  if  delibwating  whetbw  to  in* 
^ude  him  in  his  demonstrations  of  anger. 

"  'Slagg,  have  you  removed  the  dogl*  said  Mr. 
Jagger,  who,  the  dc^  being  under  hia  very  nose, 
saw  that  he  had  not. 

"  'No,  air.  Bte  redata  Hat  court,*  replied  B!r. 
Sla^. 

"  'Call  Walker  to  assist  you,'  said  Mr.  Jagger. 

sterrily. 

"Walker,  a  small  man  m  drabs,  had  antid- 

fiated  something  of  the  kind,  and  had  accidental- 
y  withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  ^ifBcul^;  so  that  the  whole  court 
was  aet  at  defiance  by  the  dog. 
"  'Witneaal'  aaid  Bfr.  Juger. 
"  *Sr,'  exclaimed  •  thm  man  In  the  comer, 
who  had  been  subpoaoaed  to  his  own  great  ter- 
ror, and  who  at  that  particular  momoit  had  aa 
idea  that  he  vras  the  only  witness  in  the  vrmrld — 
starting  to  lua  fiat,  under  the  vague  iaaprea^m 
that  he  vrw  to  be  sworn  on'  the  n>ot,  and 
tborooe^ly  convinced  that  teatiQring  and  oomni^ 
ting  perjury  wen  only  difibrent  naaea  Sat  tbe 
same  thing. 

"  'Not  you — the  man  vrith  the  dog.' 
"Mr.  Rawley  looked  the  court  fuU  in  the  &ee. 
"  'Will  -ywi  oblige  the  court  by  removii^  that 
animal?'  aaid  Mr.  Jagger.  mildly. 

"Cerfingly.  air,'  aaid  Mr.  Rawley.  'Bitters, 
go  heme.*  Kttecs  roae  stiffly  and  went  out.  fiiat 
casting  a  glance  «t  the  man  with  a  wig,  far  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  idmtify  him  on  some 
ftttnre  oocaaion;  and  bavii^  oomfcrted  himself 
by  a  violent  Mudau^t  upon  a  amall  dog  bdong- 
mjg  to  the  surrogate,  whom  he  enoeuntend  in  tEe 
entiy,  was  seen,  from  the  window,  vndking  np 
the  street  with  the  most  [wofeund  gravity  .—TAc 
Attanuy, 

THE  DANGER  OP  SLEEPING  IN  CHVROH. 

The  Portland  Eclectic  relates  the  folknring: — 
An  <rid-fiwhioned  sounding-board,  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, was  suspended  over  the  pulpit  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  a  neighboring  citf ,  by  means  of 
a  rope  that  passed  over  a  pnlley,  and  vras  belay- 
ed under  a  seat  in  the  gallery.  This  seat  was 
occupied  by  a  sailor,  on  one  of  those  aultiy  Sab- 
hatha  in  Angnst,  when  Bforpheos  is  ao  apt  t» 
come  unbidden,  and  ^tread  tiie  mantle  of  sleep 
over  oardeea  worshippers.  The  demman,  who 
had  onee  been  a  aeaMii^ptain.  vraa  ittnatntiiig 
some  doctrinal  point  by  a  nautical  anecdote, 
while  Jack,  lulled  into  a  state  of  aemi-conaoiDWh- 
nesB  by  the  monotoDOoa  humdrum  of  tlie  preach- 
er's-voice,  was  im^ming  himself  to  be  agi^ 
afloat  on  the  bosMn  of  his  favorite  element  The 
minister's  story  was  approaching  ita  dimactorio, 
his  increasing  earnestness  had  already  awakened 
a  large  part  of  his  audience,  and  tlie  more  ex- 
citing part  (tf  hia  narrative  was  being  witih 
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mat  inaaaiie  power.  SoddcAy,  Jade,  in  bis 
Skuv.  was  Btuiled  hy  what  appeared  to  be  the 
lUfp,  <pAek  oomm&nd  of  hu  superior: — "Stand 
17  to  let  go!  Let  go  there!"  He  aprVDg  to  his 
int,  oonfkised  and  half-awakened,  and  seeing  no- 
thing  else  to  "let  go,"  cast  off  the  line  hj  which 
the  BOnndiDg-board  was  suspended.  "Aj,  aj, 
m,  all  gone!"  Down  whizzed  the  hehYT  soand- 
ing-batrd,  and  the  minister  ducked  his  he4d 
Bder  the  polpit,  just  in  season  to  san  himself 
Inm  bong  extiugiiisbsd! 

SCBNB  IN  A  RAILROAD  CAR. 

[TnJa  just  on  the  point  of  starting.  Snter, 
hnmedly,  a  young  married  couple.} 

YoHv  Butband-  "Blake  haste,  Bessy;  no 
time  to  be  lost    Here's  a  seat." 

Ytmig  Wife  [anxiously  glaucing  at  a  bundle 
in  ber  arms.]  ''Gen^,  isn't  Uiere  too  much  air 
ODDCS  in  here?  I  am  afraid  baby  will  take  cold." 

Yomg  Hugband  [good  bumoredly.]  "Not  a 
lit    iC  Hell  get  along  famously." 

Yemg  Wife.  "But  I  am  so  uneasy,  you 
kiow.  I  wonder  if  there's  been  kov  small-pox 
imt,  or  measles,  or  whooping  cough?  Do  please 
Hk  dte  omdaetw."  . 

Yemg  HusboHd.  "Nonsense;  yon.  mustn't 
AdA:  abirat  such  things.  ReiAmber  me  to  the 
old  felks;  and  don't  let  them  spoil  the  little  fel- 
Inr.  Good  bye!  Time's  up;  I  must  be  off." 

Ymatg  Wife  [detaining  him.}  "Stop  a  minute, 
Giorge,  they  wont  go  just  yet.  lliiui  and  take 
pod  cue  of  yourself;  and  be  sore  and  write  to 
M  eAiB.  Tonll  find  all  yoor  things  pnt  nicely 
wnj  in  the  two  lower  drawers.  There  s  a  dosen 
darts;  seven  pair  of  stockings;  four  psir  of 
tewers;  six — " 

Ytmng  Hwbemd  [taming  to  leave-]  *'I  know, 
!  kamr.  Never  mind  about  them  now.  I  dare 
■jl shall  find  them  aU  tig^" 

Tno^  Wife.  «*And,  Geoq;e— one  word  more 
-only  me  word." 

^mp^Btiamul.  vhat  is  it,  BflBSy? 

i^w^  Wife,  "Tho  wadierwoman.  Don't 
kt  ha  ofaaige  yon  more  than  half  a  MUmr  a 
dnea.  aie  has  got  now  of  yours—'*  [Bell 

''^iav  Huehand  [hastily  moTine  awav.l 
"T«8,  yes;  ni  see  to  it." 

Yeimg  Wife  [calling  him  back  and  speaking 
jiiWy.]  "Count  the  pieces  before  you  send 
ftnu  These  people  are  so  careless.  Wbo  will 
■VT  yoor  buttons  on  wlule  I  am  gone,  I  wonder?" 
iBaaband  gets  figetty.]  "Now  don't  be  in  such 
atony,  that's  a  dear.    I  havnt  half—" 

Fiw  Hiuhand  [lookmg  out]  "Indeed, 
Jiff,  r  oaik*t  Btoy  any  longer.  Dont  yoa  see 
■icsis  are  b^jmung  to  more?" 

Wife.  «*So  they  are,  I  declaie.  But, 
*^  ^(ho  tOMlack  ahn^yl— "won't  yoa 
baby  Mhra  yon  gor"^^  ' 

migbnted  looks  roond  half  shame&oed 
"■Sfamangen.  The  anzioas  mother  unwraps 
■iMfUnjuus  handle,  and  discloses  a  tiny  fluM 
»  among  a  world  of  fiills  and  em- 
MMy.  Toa^  hnslMUKl  snatches  a  hurried 
n^mdtbaa'haitmiaviViWith  a  Ingh.  and 


VTeiyredflMietJastha  thetrafai  ishegftmfngto 
gather  i^ieed.  Toung  wife  looks  sonowftilly  out 
at  the  window  for  a  moment;  but,  presently, 
brightens  up,  and  kisses  ber  hand  to  young  hus- 
band, standing  on  the  jtotfimn.  Tnin  leaTes 
the  depot  with  a  rash.] 

A  DOG  OUT  OP  PLACS. 
On  the  erening  of  a  recent  Sunday,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Tstradganlais,  South  Wales,  woe 
crowdingto  the  chapel  to  hear  a  somewhat  famous 
itinerant  preacher,  a  huee  dog  made  hia  way  into 
the  building,  bolted  up  uie  piupit  stairs,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place  assigned  to  the  pastor. 
The  unsuspecting  itinerant  walked  up  to  the  pul- 
pit in  a  short  time,  but  assailed  with  fierce 
growls  and  a  row  of  teeth  like  an  alligator's,  he 
was  glad  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  A 
second  ventured,  but  only  elicited  some  addi- 
tional growls.  A  third  sage,  thinking  discretiaa 
the  bettor  part  of  valor,  next  ascended  to  make 
an  amicable  settlement  with  T^ke.  He  did  not 
dispute  the  dog's  right  of  possession,  hut  en- 
deavored to  charm  him  from  his  elevated  position 
with  a  ^ece  of  candle.  At  this  Tyke  waxed 
more  fiinoas  than  ever,  deeming  the  candle  an  in- 
sqU;  and  at  length  the  pastor  took  his  place  in 
the  smsll  readiog-desk,  in  which  he  preached. 
Tyke  all  the  while  remaining  perdied  aloft,  lis- 
traing  to  the  discourse  with  a  graviW  and  de- 
corum worthy  of  a  class-leader.  The  scene 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  doecribed." — 
hwerpool  Standard. 


A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS. 
Two  young  officers  were  travelling  in  the  fkr ' 
West,  when  they  stopped  to  take  ^pper  at  a 
small  road-side  tavern,  kept  by  a  very  rough 
Yankee  woman.  The  lan^idy,  in  a  cauco  son- 
bonnet,  and  bare  feet  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
table  to  poor  oat  She  inqoired  of  bar  gaests 
"if  they  diose  long  sweetening,  or  riiort  swe^ 
enmg,  in  their  coflfoe."  The  first  t^kor,  sap- 
IKising  that  "kmg sweetening" nnant a humpw- 
tion  (n  that  article,  chose  it  accordingly.  What 
was  his  dismay  when  he  saw  their  hostess  dip 
ber  finger  deep  down  into  an  earthen  Jar 
honey  that  stood  near  her,  and  then  sti/it  (the 
finger)  round  in  the  coffee.  His  companion,  see- 
ing this,  preferred  "dwrt  sweetening."  Upon 
which  the  woman  picked  up  a  large  lump  of  ma- 
ple sugar  ^t  lay  in  a  brown  paper  on  the  floor 
berade  her,  and,  biting  off  a  tdeoe,  put  it  into  his 
cup.  Both  the  gentlemen  mspensed  with  coffee 
that  evening.  TUs  aoeodoto  we  heard  from  the 
sister  of  <me  of  those  officers. 


EPITAPHS. 

In  a  oonnfry  grave-yard,  in  New  Jersey,  there 
is  a  plain  stone  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  beau- 
tiM  young  lady,  with  only  this  inscriptitHi  upon 
it:— 

"JoUa  Adams,  died  of  thin  shoes,  April  17, 
1839,  agod  19." 
One  stone,  more  conspicoous  than  the  rest  has 

this  fflngolar  inscription  upon  it:  Afjlp 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Joiie^wlo  woer 
hdd  an  oi^icet  An  honest  man." 
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LITTLE  PILGRIM!  GONE  FROM 
TIME. 

[Inaaribed  to  mj  Berearsd  Sister.] 
BT  BIT.  XDWAHD  C  roiTSBI,  A.  If. 

Little  Pilgrim  t  gone  from  time, 
in  thy  monuDc'i  odoroui  prime. 
From  thm  trHTcl-diitt  of  life, 
From  it!  eodleM  fever-ttrife, 
Callsd  to  where  no  angniih  preuM, 
'Mid  the  angdi*  bland  cirenei. 

Garnered  art  tbon,  favored  child. 
With  the  pare,  the  nndefiled. 
Ere  the  chain  of  vice  entwiiud. 
Withering  heart,  and  ibadowing  min^— 
Ere  the  gpirit'i  nobte  pinion 
Bowed  to  enor*!  dark  dominion. 

Soft  and  sweet  the  chimes  to  thee, 
Of  eternal  minstrelay — 
Milder  than  tfay  mother's  tone. 
Is  Hia  voice  upon  the  Throne ; 
Toice  which  ut  His  children  gladdens, 
Where  no  woe  the  bosom  saddens. 

Mother  I  all  his  quiet  tnist. 
Is  not  garnered  into  dnst; 
That  confiding  gentieness, 
Speaking  out  ui  Love's  excess. 
Though  h«  may  not  give  the  token, 
Live  they  still  unwuped,  unbroken. 

In  the  morning's  crimBon  gash. 
And  at  vesper's  holy  bosh. 
When  at  memory's  wizard  spell. 
Comes  the  form  thou  loved'st  so  well, 
Let  the  thonght  that  he  is  near  thee, 
Be  as  Arab  balm  to  cheer  thee. 

Whtt  thy  heart  in  duty  faints. 
Feeble  nature  nttereth  plaints. 
When  in  mazy  tisanes,  ear^. 
Decks  the  little  she  is  worth; 
Trne  to  God,  and  stedbst-hetrted. 
Aim  to  join  the  dear  departed. 

For  a  golden  link  can  bind 
Those  the  spirit  leaves  behind  t  • 
Drawing  them  by  genial  spell. 
To  the  land  where  loved  ones  dwell ; 
Where  no  care,  or  angnish  presses, 
'Mid  the  angels'  Uand  caresses. 


A  CHILD'S  PRATER. 

BT  ALICE  CARET. 

Smeter  than  flie  songs  of  thrnshes. 

When  the  winds  aro  low; 
Brighter  than  the  spring  time  Unslies, 

Reddening  out  of  snow, 
Were  the  voice  and  cheek  so  fair. 
Of  the  little  child  at  prayer. 

Like  a  white  Umb  of  meadow, 

Climbing  tliroagh  the  light; 
Like  a  priestess  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  temple  brieht. 
Seemed  she,  saying,  Holy  One, 
Thins  and  not  my  will  be  done* 


VARIETIES. 

Why afaoold ft "deecFnot  bedatedis*^? 
BeoHW  it  wonld  be  "in-vftUey-dited." 

November  and  Heoember  are  caDed,  by  the 
Boston  Post,  'die  embat  of  the  dying  year. 

A  baas  viol— ft  smell  botOe  ailed  with  **doe- 
tor's  staff." 

Why  do  reptiles  mutti^y  so  rapidly?  BecsoK 
there  are  so  many  adders  amongst  them. 

If  a  pig  wanted  to  make  a  sty  ibr  himsdf,  how 
would  he  prooeedl  By  tying  a  knot  in  fais  tail, 
and  that  wonld  mftke  ft  pig's  tie. 

■  Why  is  ft  horse  the  most  unhang  ammal  in 
existence?  Beeaase  all  his  thoofpts  are  on  the 
rack,  and  bis  greatest  bliss  is  in  woe  (whoa!) 

One  of  oar  exchanges  praises  an  egg,  which  it 
says  was  "laid  on  our  tabic,"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  a  layman  as  wdl 
as  minister. 

An  eminent  pyscologist,  of  Londtm,  has  de- 
cided that  the  spirit-rappings  are  produced  by 
phantom  postmen  engaged  in  the  dckveiy  of  dead 
IcMers. 

"Does  smoking  offend  you?"  aaked  a  landlord 
of  bis  newly-arrired  boarder.  *'Not  at  a]l,mr.'* 
"I'm  jetj  glad  to  hear  it,  as  ^o  will  find  yoor 
oldnuMty  is  pTca  to  the  imctioe." 

In  a  fashionable  novel,  the  author  says,  "Ladj 
Emma  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  hnmedifttdy 
fatvied."  The  |«mter  pnttmg  p  instead  of^ 
rendered  it,  "Tta  lady  grew  pale  and  immedifttdy 

painted." 

"Jftmiet"  sftys  an  hoiieit  Irishmftn  to  ftnother, 
the  first  time  be  saw  a  locomotive,  "what  is  that 
snorting  baste?"  "Sore,"  replied  Jamie,  "I  don't 
know  at  all,  unless  it  is  ft  steamboat  splui:ging 
tloi^  to  get  to  wadter." 

The  Pwisian  ladies,  who  don't  Uke  the  Empe- 
ror, have  adopted  a  novel  way  of  expressing 
thdr  contempt.  When  he  goes  to  the  opera  th^ 
look  at  him  tiuongh  the  wrong  end  of  thor 

g 'asses,  thus  insmuattng  agreement  with  Victor 
ago,  without  opening  their  mouths. 

A  good  housewife  sheold  not  be  a  person  of 
one  idea,  but  should  be  equally  familiar  with  tbo 
flower  gardai,  and  the  fioor  barrel;  and  though 
her  Irason  shoidd  be  to  lessen  expense,  the  soent 
of  a  fine  rose  shoold  not  be  less  valued  than  the 
cent  in  the  till.  She  will  donbtiess  prefer  a  yard 
of  shrubbery  to  a  yard  of  satin.  If  her  husband 
is  a  skilful  sower  of  grain,  she  Is  equaUy  skilfal 
as  a  sewer  of  garments.  He  keeps  us  hoes 
bright  by  use,  she  keeps  the  hose  a  the 
faiuly  in  order. 

A  yonn^  farmer  having  purchased  a  watdi, 

Slaoed  it  in  his  fob,  and  strutting  across  the 
oor,  says  to  his  wife,  "Where  sb^  I  drive  a 
nail  to  hang  my  watch  upon,  that  it  will  not  be 
ilUsturbed  and  broke?"  "I  do  not  know  of  a 
safer  idace,"reidied  his  wife?  "^ULin  our  old 
meal-barreL  Burffttl(i'>xJk»44lPK^ 
there  to  disturb  it" 
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A  COLLEOB  BDVCATIOK. 
Ikn  ii  aw  fiwt  oomuotod  with  oolligMB  cd*!- 
atiiB,  irlwdi  bu  not  escaped  geneiml  remark. 
Wbkt  iMOomes  of  all  the  young  men  who  yeaiiy 
fm  WUimt  er>roina*iona,  or  take  the  first 
ima  in  our  promiiient  edocational  inBtitatirais? 
Wtdo  not  find  them  among  oar  SDOcessfol  mer- 
dunta,  ffiftingaiAed  proftnionid  m«a,  or  pnuni- 
Mrtftatcsnftt.  If  we  look  at  the  antiMdents 
of  nineteea  in  twenty  of  our  must  uaefiil,  intelli* 
pat  knd  cffectire  citizens,  we  will  fail  to  discover 
Ibe  early  adrantagea  and  early  promise  which 
hndreds  of  tlteir  yoatbfnl  compeers  enjoyed.  If 
^  were  fbrtonate  enough  to  get  into  college, 
tli^  may  have  been  studious,  but  attained  no 
dmted  rank  in  sdnlaiship,  and,  too  often,  were 
nratricted  in  their  means  as  to  be  in  doubt, 
tarn  after  torn,  at  the  ability  of  parents  or 
ftimdati)  oontiniiB  them  in  the  institation. 

Ibe  qntstkra»  and  a  deeply  intcmtu^  ou,  na- 
tnOy  arises— What  causes  are  at  work,  pro- 
doEing  Has  disheartening  result?  Does  the  fault 
fit  ia  the  institations,  or  is  it  with  parents  who 
Ut  to  rightly  instruct  and  distnpline  their  sons 
befcn  and  after  their  entrance  into  college?  Are 
tte  externals  wfaidt  anmrand  tin  stndent  at 
"Tile,"  «<Bamid,"  or  "Brown,"  of  too  ener- 
ntiog  a  diaraotcr?  Vhere  are  we  to  seek  the 
cnisel  We  think,  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
ttet  some  light  is  shed  upon  the  matter  by  the 
iiBowing  letters  from  a  student,  at  EUrrard  TJni- 
mity,  to  his  fkther,  which  are  printed  in  that 
fipar  from  the  originals. 

WaaioN,  Mass.,  May,  1853. 
DbabVathkb:— I  write  in  hopes  of  being  able 
bbdaoe  yoQ  to  grant  me  a  much  larger  ^ow- 
■ne  (tf  qpendii^money  than  yon  ever  yet  have 
fm  me,  and»  without  making  any  lengthy  in- 
tndaction  to  my  letter,  will  state  the  question 
^ifly,  and  not  pretend— which  would  be,  were 
so,  to  make  an  untrue  pretennon— tlwt  I 
m  writing  for  any  other  object.  Will  yen  be  so 
■Bi  as  to  increase  my  amount  of  fipendkig> 
n/mtjl  To  me  this  does  not  seem  an  improper 
nqoMt,  loasmnchas — although  you  say  that  your 
ptntj  is  OTcrrated— yon  are,  I  thmk,  abun- 
flwyableto  &TOr  my  request.  Before  proceeding 
Mw,  I  will  state  as  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  know- 
oxteads,  what  is  true  concerning  tb(»e 
yw»g  men  at  Cambridge,  whose  parents  are 
*MU|f ,  that  th^  art  aOowieda  sufficient  amount 
|C  •vwy  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
heooming  their  position  in  society,  and 
HkloB  not  know  of  a  smgle  young  man  whose 
pMlimMBBsmadiiROperty  asyon  do.  and 
MMt  &  the  haUt  of  aHowmg  their  son  a  large 
■Mfct*  uun  of  money  to  make  nso  of  as 


he  wishes.  Many  thdrsons  a  g^ven  som  out 
of  which  to  pay  all  their  college  erpoises,  and  tlm> 
to  take  their  spending*money.  This  is  the  way 
which  is  qnito  freqnently  adopted,  and  a  young 
man  is  Uius  limited,  as  it  wen,  and  sees  that  this 
all  he  is  to  hare,  and  that  unless  his  bills,  both 
of  a  ooll^iate  ukI  other  nature,  are  paid  out  of 
this  fixed  spm,  he  must  &11  behhidhand-  Accord- 
ing to  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  intend  to  mince 
the  matter  in  the  least,  and  will  therefore  stato 
the  amount  which  I  desire  you  shall  giTe  me,  and 
endeavor  ( by  citing  the  magnitude  of  my  ooU^, 
board,  Nothing  IhUs,  Ac.,)  to  prove  that  the  m1- 
ance  of  8pen£ng-mon^  remaining  after  time 
talis  are  dedooted  firom  the  amount  speoified,  will 
not  be  so  very  great 

I  will  here  say  that  1  hope  you  will  not  inter- 
pret anything  which  I  say  as  bdng  disrespectful 
to  yourself,  as,  although  I  am  very  anxious  to 
effect  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  may 
perhaps  use  some  expresfflons  whi(m,  without  an 
explination,  might  appear  improper,  it  will  be 
my  aim  throughout  to  use  the  most  dvil  and  re- 
spectful language.  The  sum,  then,  iHiicb  Z  wish 
you  to  grant  me  is  tl,000.  My  oollege  bill  an- 
nually amounts  to  upwards  of  $100.  My  bill  for 
board,  when  I  board  for  S2i  per  week,  to  3100, 
and  when  I  get  good  board  at  S3,  to  tl20  per  an- 
num. I  also  have  to  pay  fnMu  811  to  $2  per  week 
fbr  a  good  room  ontof  coll^,  and  tUs  amounts  in 
tbeoourseof  ayeartoaboDtS50.  Be^des  all  this, 
there  is  my  washing  Inll,  whicheosts  me  fiill  $10 
per  annum,  if  not  more.  Then  there  is  my  bill 
for  clothes,  and  if  you  reflect  a  little,  yon  must 
and  will  see  that  it  ought  to  cost  a  student  some- 
thing like  S150  or  8200  a  year  to  dress  in  a  suffl- 
ciently  genteel  manner,  u  you  have  any  doubt, 
I  think  by  consulting  any  really  genteel  and 
fSudiionable  tailor  on  ube  sqhjcct,  yon  will  find 

that  he  will  sustain  my  assertion.   Mr.  B  

considers  Mr.  S  ,  who  makes  most  of  m^ 

clothes,  a  very  fair  and  honest  mas  in  all  his 
dealings,  notwithstanding  that  he  ^Mr.  B.)  and 
myself  differ  oonnderably  in  our  opadata  m  the 
quali^  of  clothes  I  oug^t  to  wear,  and  notwith- 
standing he  knows  that  I  get  most  of  my  cloUtes 
made  at  S  *s. 

From  my  enumeration  of  UUs,  yon  will  wr- 
ceive  that  the  sum  requisite  to  cover  them  all  is 
a  trifie  more  than  8500,  and  that  thus  more  than 
half  of  the  81,000  will  be  expended.  I  am  uix- 
ions  to  continue  my  music  lessons  next  term, 
which  can  be  done  without  ibtermption  to  my 
studies,  as  those  of  the  last  year  are  compara- 
tively much  easier  than  is  the  case  with  those  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  collegiate  course.  I  also 
wish  to  perfect  myself  a  Uttle  more  in  the  art  of 
dandng,  havin^never  taken  but  one  quarter's 
lessons,  and  provided  that  I  take  two  quarters* 
instruction  on  the  mano-fiute  at  ^0  per  quartert 
and  pay  812  or  815  fax  one  quarter's  insUoetion 
in  dancing,  the  whole  sum  wUl  be  abont  860  or 

amount  of  monqrreilwnlmgnKm  win 
not  be  so  very  otwsidmue.  I  have  t^ten  told 
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yoa  tliftt  it  is  imposnble  for  me  to  avail  myself 
of  soareely  any  amasemeDt  with  my  present 
small  allowance,  and  I  have',  I  bdieve,  ber«n 
stated  to  yon  my  wishes  in  a  perfectly  respecUul 
manner,  and  hope  that  3roii  will  be  willing  to 
write  me  a  pleasant  and  abondantly  satisfactory 
letter.  From  the  abore  statement  you  can  calcu* 
late  what  my  spendine-mcMMy  per  month  would 
be,  deducting  all  the  bills  from  the  $1 ,000.  and  I 
would  respectfully  request  you  to  ^ow  me  this 
unoontt   Tour  afEectionata  son,         b.  w.  7. 

This  letter  elidted  a  negative  respt^sei  where- 
upon the  devotee  of  science  rejoined  as  follows: 
LuNENBUEQ,  Tuesday,  May  31, 1853. 

Dbab  Fathbr:— Your  letter,  containing  $5, 
reached  me  at  Weston,  Saturday  evening;  and 
althongh  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  money, 
jret  it  was  my  expectation  that  such  a  letter  as 
mine  would  nave  produced  a  much  more  gratify- 
ing  result,  inasmuch  as  it  was  worded  in  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  respectful  manner.  You  blamed 
me  in  one  of  your  letters  because  I  found  foult 
with  my  allowance  without  Iwving  asked  you  to 
increase  it,  and  now  you  always  aieem  unwilling 
to  accede  to  any  jooposal  of  nunc  to  have  it  en- 
larged. As  I  said  in  my  letter,  mine  is  almost  a 
solitary  exa^)tion  in  cwlege  of  a  young  man's 
not  having  a  good  amoonfe  of  spoiding-money,  i 
and  I  cannot  sea  say  just  reason  why  you  should  \ 
be  so  extremely  unwdling  to  gratify  me  in  this : 
request;  and  you  know  that  by  doing  as  you  now  '■, 
are  dmng  you  deprive  me  of  all  the  enjoymoits 
which  are  most  proper  to  persons  of  my  aee,  and 
without  which  life  t^tentimes  hangs  heavily 
enough.  One  thing  which  I  consider  extremely 
unbir  is,  that  notwithstanding  my  small  allow- 
ance, with  which  yon  are  well  aware  it  is  impos- 
sible (except  very  seldom)  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  horse  and  carriage,  yon  will  mtt  let  me  run 
up  a  lull  at  the  livery  statde  at  your  expense;  and 
as  yon  will  not  give  me  a  horse  and  carrii^  yon 
seem  to  intend  to  debar  me  from  aQ  audi  reason- 
mUe  cojoyraents,  and  yet  to  be  anxions  to  keep 
me  at  ooUege.  I  cannot  see  why  this  does  not 
aiqwar  as  i^hir  a  oonrse  to  yon  as  it  does  to  me. ; 
In  omduaion,  I  will  say  that,  slthough  I  may  have 
expressed  myself  pretty  stroi^ly,  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  consider  ma  letter  in  any  respect 
insulting.  I  close  with  saying  that  I  really  wish 
that  you  shall  not  arge  my  re-entering  college, 
unless  you  grant  my  request.  Hease  write  soon, 
and  beueve  me  your  afiSetionaie  son,    b.  w.  r. 

If  such  be  the  cost,  temptations  to  pleasnre 
and  extravagance,  vagueness  <tf  purpose,  and  de- 
fect of  the  senmUe  and  the  nsefiil,  involved  in  a 
course  of  collegiate  instruction,  parents  may  well 
hedtate  as  to  the  wisdom  of  paying  so  large  a 
sum  for  80  qnestionable  »a  advantage.  Give  a 
Ivight  lad  but  the  nidimento  of  an  edoeatioii, 
teach  him  the  value  of  industry  and  persm- 
rance,andset  him  fairly  to  work,  andhe  will  come 
out  a  bead  and  shoulders  bepond  a  young  man 
like  this  letter-writer,  even  with  college  learning 
and  durty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  to  start  life 
with  into  tiie  bargain.  Not  that  we  de^esB  the 


lalue  of  education.  But,  it  is  gsined  at  a  Bid 
disadvantage,  if,  in  the  acqidrementt  seeds  (tfUia 
pride,  extravagance,  and  erroneous  views  <^  life, 
are  sown  in  a  ground  of  indolence  and  ainUes^ 
ness. 

ENGLISH  CRITICISM  ON  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

"Fray,  sir,"  sud  the  son  of  an  English  Kahqi 
to  a  friend  of  ours;  "pray,  sir,  is  the  majority  <i 
the  American  people  red  or  black?"  With  u 
equal,  but  &r  more  excusable  display  of  igno- 
rance, did  a  respectable  London  hatter  place  in 
the  hands  of  one  still  more  neariy  related  to  na, 
a  number  of  his  business  cards,  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  circulate  them  among  his  friends 
on  his  return,  as  he  concluded  "the  Americans 
were  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  the  mystery  o 
I  manufactures  as  to  know  how  to  get  up  a  respect' 
able  hat!" 

Setting  amde  the  ign(»aoce  of  the  lower  dasBes 
altogether,  this  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  our  people  and  their  social  eonditiQa 
is  not  confined  to  a  few  Englishmen  in  the  h^ir 
and  middle  walks  of  life,  but  extends  also  to 
English  editors,  whose  du^  it  is  to  be  better  ao- 
qaainted  with  the  geography  of  our  comUiy  sod 
its  insUtntions.  But  it  is  not  to  their  grosB  Uoih 
ders,  ludicrous  as  they  sometimes  are,  that  we 
propose  to  refer  at  this  time.  We  desire  rather 
to  enter  our  indignant  protest  against  that  class 
of  foreign  critics  and  reviewers,  who,  by  a  sa- 
percilioos  affectation  of  knowledge  to  wluch 
they  can  lay  no  cUim,  V  di*Uow  dogmatisnit 
snd  I7  tho  sbeer  frace  of  nnblnshii^  aawrtinni 
have  managed  to  aUain  a  certain  d^reeof  liteca- 
ry  notoriety  even  among  ourselves.  Unhap|Hly, 
the  fault  is  partly  our  own;  for,  mortifying  as  the 
confession  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  that 
with  all  onr  natural  independenoe  ui  diaraderi 
we  have  not  yet  shaken  onraelves  wbol^  free 
from litoary vassalagetoEngland.  biooranxiety 
to  know  what  is  said  of  us  abroad,' we  have  too 
often  disregarded  the  worthlessness  of  the  iodge, 
and  have  forced  to  submit  themselves  to  his  ver- 
dict, however  unjust,  as  if  the  transatlantic  otipa 
of  the  oracle  precluded  all  reply. 

Among  the  most  pompous,  because  more  igno- 
rant of  those  authorities  which  profess  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  character  of  works  newly  puV 
lished,  the  London  AtheBssnm  has  long  stood  fore- 
most  WiUi  no  nvareaee  for  genius,  becanss  it 
cannot  comprehend  so  exalted  a  quality;  and  vifh 
no  respect  for  merit,  because  wanting  in  that 
oompanionable  sense  which  can  aiqpredate  gf>oA 
in  another,  it  haspnforred-ailal^^  upon  miout* 
defects,  rather  than  to  gentroiuly  point  mtpnmi- 
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BotbtMtias;  ud  has  ntrely  giren  ft  word  <tf  en- 
cwng—gat  to  an  AuMrican  autbor.  whk^  was 
Mt^tudiBed,  atborlT^  wonUf^^qmdaa  or  by  a 


^Vi^ffOf,  any  ummptkm  of  snperioT  aatho- 
ritf,  if  naUnshii^  ckimed  as  a  right,  and  per^ 
tbuwodjr  inasted  upon,  will  ua  the  end  obtain 
tbenoogiiition  of  a  certun  class  of  nnreasoniDg 
pasoos,  who  are  duped  into  the  bdirf  that  one  so 
damnos  in  aaaertiDg  his  Baprema<7  mast  really 
te>Htl7ntitledtoit.  Fostered  liy  tUs  cnduli- 
^,  it  u  bat  a  simple  matter  fiv  the  impostor  to 
tik»  npon  himself  the  dignified  air,  and  with  it 
tbs  aatbotity  of  a  prophet  Nor  is  this  fiilse  cha- 
nptcrdifflealt  to  be  sustained;  fi»>  as  ft  general 
nk,  the  famgiiifttna  is  so  deoeptiTe  thftt  any  one 
■Muuiig  ft  partieolftr  disgoise,  is  to  the  beUerer 
iiittbethi^g  be  seems,  BO  long  as  the  deo^tire 
fikcnesi  can  be  mftintained. 

In  das  way  the  Athenseam  managed  for  some 
jnn  to  acquire  a  reputfttioa  as  ft  critical  aa- 
'  tkaitT'af  more  than  ordinftiy  ftbilily.  while  those 
wfalNSt  knnr  the  ligfatnees  of  the  wind-bag, 
bHitsqiMstiOB  its  solidi^,  beoftuse  itwas  sns- 
Uitd  by  the  breftth  of  popolar  fivor.  Even 
emaeot  writers,  who  were  justly  exasperated  by 
tk  iijp«Rriticism  of  Ur.  Dilke,  and  "his  band  of 
BHttlciBlitezuy-  assassins,"  as  William  Howitt 
foy  pR^edy  called  them,  heutated  to  delimd 
AoidTCs  t^eoij  ft^unst  the  Tindtctive  renew- 
al, Ittt  they  sboald  become  exposed  to  ft  seriw^ 
attacks  which  they  well  knew  woold  be  aafln 
Frfodpled  as  th^  were  merciless. 

In  tUs  only  reason,  the  literary  autocrat  the 
AfiieMsam  was  permitted  to  dogmatise  and  domi- 
aair  witfaoat  leboke,  until,  on  one  partionlar  oc- 
aiian  some  six  years  ago,  he  undertotdc  to  inflict 
t{nde  fligellatiw  apcm  William  Howitt  Nerer 
ttaeod^  change  hands  sooner.  The  sturdy 
Siao-siutit  of  ^witt  flung  to  the  winds  the  old 
(^ttkcT  doctrine  of  aoo -resistance,  and  Dilke, 
"Ike  peat  dosbeeQe  of  the  Athenmum, "  dragged 
from  his  nsarped  pedestal,  soon  lay  writh- 
{■KbsMfttfa  the  wdl-aimed  blows  of  his  indignant 
■at^onist  In  vaifi  the  discomfitted  censor  pro- 
Mid  against  the  indelicacy  of  being  stripped  of 
IsiBeagmto.  Howitt,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
mli^faitae  i^ainst  *«shams*'  of  ererykiod, 
rtvaly  fz  posed  him  to  the  public  soom,  and  then 
^Miiaad  him,  branded  with  ftu  nnsarory  epithet 
rtfak  has  cbtng  to  his  skirts  ever  once. 

ht  this  b(dd  act  of  tardy  justice,  William 
Bwit  fMored  from  nnmevooa  English  authors, 
littn  tt  thanks  and  eongratnlaUon,  while  tibe 
viilMid  IHUh  ahmnk  bade  mto  invisi- 
^^^MivaWyendsftTored  to  repair  the  dajnag^s 


he  had  incurred  in  the  encounter.  It  is  the  nature 
of  mean  souls  to  become  the  most  obsequious  crea* 
tnrea  of  those  by  whom  the  shaUowaess  of  thdr 
pretendons  faare  been  exposed,  and  the  editcnr  of 
the  Athennnm  fonns  no  exception  to  the  general 
truth  of  this  proposition.  Since  his  liteniy  un- 
cloaking, he  has  never  ventured  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  authorial  ability  of  his  doughty  antago- 
nist, nor  the  accuracy  of  his  researches. 

It  must  notj  however,  be  supposed  that  a  critic 
of  his  stamp  could  be  chastised  into  doing  justice 
to  authors  too  distant  to  retaliate;  or  that  his  re- 
formation was  any  more  than  skin  deep.  If  the 
subsequent  articles  in  the  Athennnm  evince  rather 
more  of  cautiousness  and  less  of  ftm^;ant  assomp- 
tion  than  they  had  [vevionBly  disfdayed,  it  was 
English  ftuthorsftkme  who  reaped  the  benefit  In 
one  respect  the  diaracter  (tf  the  reviewers  rem^- 
ed  the  same.  As  the  brawling  of  a  shallow  brook 
betrays  its  superficiality,  so  did  the  noisy  maun- 
deringsof  the  Atheneeomcriticeontlnue  to  indicate 
his  ofttural  emptiness.  The  oastigation  of  Wil- 
liam Howitt  improved  his  dnneauor  towards  his 
own  countrymen,  but  onhiq^y  no  amount  of 
beating  oonld  supply  an  original  want  of  brains. 

Constrained  by  dread  of  consequences  from 
treating  the  English  author  with  his  former  im- 
pertinence, Dilke— and  in  speaking  of  him  we  in- 
clude his  underlings— has  of  late  yeftrs  undertftken 
to  displi^  ftlike  his  ignoraDoe  ftnd  hts  malignity, 
hy  ft  systematic  series  of  attftcks  upon  Americftn 
writers;  none  of  whom,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  he  the  manliness  or  ability  to  do 
full  justice;  and  nearly  all  of  whom  he  seeks  every 
opportunity  of  aq>er8ing. 

That  this  charge  is  not  loosely  made,  let  nt 
glance  »i  random  ovor  the  pages  td  the.^iheniBam 
for  the  past  two  years. 

The^rst  notice  we  meet  with,  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Eastmsn,  who  in  the  conduct  of  her  story,  mti- 
tled  ''Aunt  PhiUis's  Cftbin,*'  is  pronounoed  onrtlj 
"mmeftmestthftnftdK^t."  • 

Grace  Greenwood  is  coftrsdy  told,  that  were  she 
an  Englishwoman,  her  book  "vrould  be  dismissed 
by  an  epithet  more  plain  than  flattering." 

Bancroft  is  warmly  praised;  but  the  laudation 
is  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  his  style  is  **0Ter^ 
strained  ftnd  magniloquent" 

Bnmts  Mftyv's  Ifaxico  is  wg^xdai,  on  the 
whole,  fts  "defl^nt  in  brilliftn^  ftnd  vivftdty  of 
uftiTfttive,  fts  iuftrtistio  in  dedgn  and  finish;  and 
deficient  in  com[H%hensivene8S  of  political  grasp. 
After  Robertson  sod  Presoott,"  Sftys  the  sftpient 
reviewer,  "Mr.  Hftyer  is  but  ft  pon  Ustoiian. " 

Of  Mayne  IMdVi  Boy-Haat;^yhejuHlu.<<aoine 
Q«to  of  natural  U^^' g^S^ra^  the 
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pages,  which  may  render  them  profltmbI«  after 
their  crazy  kind." 

Lieutenant  Simpson's  "Journal  of  a  Keconnoi- 
sanoe  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Navajo  Oonntiy,"  a 
most  fladnatii^  book,  is  prmomiced  "dry  ud 
mliteraiy  in  its  style." 

Of  Mai^ret  Fuller's  Memoirs,  it  is  solemnly 
alleged  that  "Its  bults  of  exeentitm  are  countless 
— Mr.  Channing's  share  of  the  work  bdng  written 
in  that  inJUUed  style  vnhappUy  becoming  generic 
in  America!" 

Mrs.  Kirkland's  litemry  McompvoimeBt  to 
Putnam's  Book  Home  Beauty  is  stated  to  be 
"oddly — lackadaisically  unreal!" 

Whipple's  noble  lectures  are  likened  to  Miss 
Martineau's  accounts  of  American  conversation, 
"prosy,  rich  and  droll;  the  proainess,**  adds  the 
lying  critic,  **making  the  laigest  third  in  tin 
compound." 

Hildredth's  "Histoiy  of  the  United  SUtes"  is 
censured  as  beidg  "dry  and  insipid,  incapable  of 
arresting  the  reader's  attention,  and  wanting  in 
scieDtific  breadth  and  generality." 

The  "Cabinet  History  of  New  York,"  lately 
pnblisbed  by  Lippinoott,  Grambo  ft  Co.,  is  pro- 
nounced "dry  and  colorless.  Such  is  not  the 
way,"  exclaims  the  profound  reviewer,  "t'n  which 
the  hiatory  of  the  Pilgrim  /atker$  should  he  writ' 
ten!" 

But  pohaps  the  moat  amu^i^  display  of  bis 
ignorance  occurs  in  his  estimation  of  WUtti^. 
The  reviewer  finds  he  has  "a  low  sweet  flute,  on 
which  he  plays  a  simple  and  contented  music!" 
Who  else,  but  such  a  Dogberry,  would  have 
imagined  this  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
John  G.  Whittier,  a  poet  wbo,  in  terse  vigor 
of  langnage,  and  flery  vehemence  of  expression, 
more  romembles  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  corn-law 
diymer,  than  any  other  living  man? 

Such  are  the  various  verdicts  which  have  been 
passed  upon  American  writers  by  this  shallow 
English  reviewer,  who  is  never  correct  in  his  Judg- 
ment of  a  book  but  by  mistake;  and  never  just  in 
his  estimate  of  Its  author,  but  hy  blind  accident, 
or  the  force  of  public  (^nion! 


AN  INCIDENT. 

A  Temperance  lecturer,  not  loi^  dnoe,  tcdd  the 
Ibllowittg  story.  We  have  not  seen  it  in  print, 
though  it  may  be  fiutniliar  to  others. 

'*A  poor,  infittoated  drunkard,"  said  he,  "after 
spending  all  the  money  in  his  pocket,  at  the  bar 
of  a  cold-hearted  wretch,  was  turned  out  of  his 
tavern  one  dirk  runy  night,  too  much  intoxicated 
to  be  able  to  find  his  way  home.  The  canal  was 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  groggay,  and  into  this 


the  unhappy  victim  fdl,  and  was  drowned.  On 
the  next  morning,  his  body  was  discovered  float- 
ing cnt  the  snrfiKe  of  the  water.  The  heart- 
stricken  wife,  without  money  or  friends,  went  in 
despair  to  the  tavem-keq^,  at  wbaat  bar  her 
hosbaiMl  bad  spent  neariy  all  of  Ids  eandi^  and 
begged  of  him  to  hdp  her,  in  her  dreadful  ex- 
tremity, to  give  a  decent  burial  to  the  body  (tf  her 
dead  companion. 

"  'Qo  away!  Clear  out  SNm  here,'  «x<:Mmed 
the  tavern-keeper  angrily,  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  her  tewful  request.  'I  want  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you  or  your  miseraUe  husband.  IVe 
had  trouble  enough  with  him  iJready.' 

"Weeping  bitterly,  the  poor  creature  went  out 
from  that  den  of  oomiption  and  in&my.  I  met 
her  leading  a  ragged  child  by  the  band,  and  on 
a^ng  the  cause  of  her  distress,  soon  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  matter.  I  am  somewhat  fertile  in 
expedients.  One  suggested  itself  now,  and  was 
promptly  executed. 

"  'How  many  children  have  you?'  I  enquired. 
"  'Three  litUe  ones,'  was  answered. 
"  *Will  yon  bnng  them  here  in  one  hoar  fran 
this  time?*  I  asked. 
"She  promised  to  do  so. 
"  <Be  sure  and  come,*  I  urged,  atpartii^  with 
her,  'and  bring  them  just  as  they  an,  in  their 
rags  and  wretchedness.' 

"During  the  hour  that  intamned,  I  passed 
al—g  the  canal,  and  into  many  shops  and  Btores, 
inviting  all  I  met  to  assemUe  in  front  of  the  grcig> 
gery,  from  which  the  dead  man  had  been  throst 
on  the  previous  night  A  goodly  number  were 
there  at  the  time  appointed,  curious  to  know  fir 
what  purpose  I  had  assembled  them.  Thewidoir 
and  her  three  orphans  wwe  also  on  the  spot,  and 
already  objects  of  sympathy. 

"Just  in  front  of  the  groggery  stAkl  an  old 
dray.  On  this  I  placed  the  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren, called  to  them  the  attention  of  the  crowd, 
and  in  plain  but  strong  language  told  my  story 
of  the  husband's  fUl  from  sotnety,— how  he  had 
msted  his  earnings  at  the  bar  (tf  this  grog-sdlen 
and  how,  when  he  had  nothing  left,  he  had  been 
tiirust  forth  in  the  night  and  storm,  to  drown  in 
the  waters  he  had  no  conscious  power  to  avrad. 
Then  I  pictured,  in  the  most  vivid  laogoaga  I 
could  command,  the  weepiug  wife  imploring  the 
hard-hearted  man  for  ud  to  bory  the  faosband  ha 
had  murdered;  and  described  how  he  tiimst  her 
forth  with  insult  and  violence. 

"I  miscalculated  the  power  of  what  I  was 
doing.  A  storm  of  pasnon  was  rvsed  that  for  a 
time  threatened  to  swam  Mat„aU^i[i|(odti(m  on 
my  part  Krst  'Mta^S%dign»tlon 
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■guaat  the  gn^seUor.  Then  low,  angry  ttmats 
|iMd  bom  <Rie  to  another;  and  th«n  two  of  the 
■Mt  AckksB  ntfhed  intOy  the  bftr-n»m,  and ; 
KiiiiigtlM  *iim»derw*M  they  called  him,  dragged: 
Urn  fiirQi,  crying,  *To  the  canal.  Drown  him!  \ 
Drown  hfan!  He  U  not  fit  to  Uto!'  Prompt  ae- 
tioQ  was  necessary.  I  threw  myself  into  the 
Biidstof  the  angry  mob,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
traaUing  wretch,  impl<^  the  excited  men 
mHnd  me  to  do  him  no  viotence.  'Better  destroy 
kit  ma  hottlee,*  said  I,  In  hopes  <ii  dirertiiig  their 
ninda  from  the  person  of  the  tavern-keeper.  My 
worda  had  the  desired  dfeot.  'Destroy  Ms  liquor! 
finpty  his  mm  kegs  into  the  cual!'  csied  adoaen 
nkes. 

**AbA  in  fire  brief  mimites  the  work  was  done. 
Under  cover  of  this  diTeraon,  the  owner  of 
the  liqoor  escaped.  The  excitement  over,  I  next 
directed  the  attention  of  my  impolsiTe  audience, 
who  had  gone  ikr  beywid  what  I  desired  or  ap- 
pnrcd,  to  the  weqnng  and  fnghtened  widow  and 
er^Ms  ehildnii,  who  sat  tronUing  on  the  dray. 
It  feqnired  bat  a  few  wwds  to  torn  the  angry 
tide  of  feeling  mto  a  broader  and  smoother  chan- 
nel. A  holered  doUara  were  snbacribed  on  the 
a|>ot,  and  placed  in  the  poor  woman's  hand;  while 
two  ef  the  onnpai^  were  delegated  to  go  with  her 
to  her  wretched  hame»  and  see  to  the  decent  ha- 
zial  of  her  hoshand. 

'•The  tavern-keeper  threatened  to  Iffing  suit 
agaiut  me,  ud  wonid  have  dcme  so,  bat  fer  a 
BngpatiMi  m  two  made  to  him  qoietly  by  a  man 
who  had  not  moeh  fear  of  law  conseqaenees  before 
Hs  eyes.  I  felt  a  little  nneasy,  for  I  was  respon- 
sible tor  the  injory  be  had  sustained  at  the  hands 
at  the  mob,  but  nothing  came  of  it  He  did  not 
attempt  to  resume  tus  in&mons  trade  in  that 
town,  but  sook  went  away,  and  I  heard  nothing 
of  him  aftenrards.  Snoe  then,  I  have  been  more 
carefhl  about  exciting  the  pasmons  of  a  mob,  even 
in  m  good  caoae." 


THE  SPIRITS  AND  TUEIR  SUBJECTS. 
There  are  hints  and  soggestiona  in  the  follow- 
hg  otnetSi  which  we  make  from  a  letter  in  The 
pablishfld  in  New  Ywk,  which  duse  in- 
dined  to  **conaalt  the  qarits,"  may  find  it  worth 
whfle  to  ponder. 

"As  there  are  three  degrees  in  the  mind,  it  is 
an  intianity  to  seek  the  opening  the  higher,  un- 
ksB  a  &ir  progress  has  been  made  towards  re- 
ftnnatioD  m  the  lower  degree.  Weshoaldperfimn 
^  osBa  of  life  in  the  S[Aiere  of  knowledge  and 
inlimnlilj  hatan  asking  to  be  called  np  h^er. 

"'V*  art  all  snmranded  by  sisritDal  intelli- 
gPMaa>  bat  so  long  as  we  are  so  very  imperfect  in 
mrii(Himtion,  they  generally  are  such  as  inflow 
ato  fsmvted  alElBOtions.  If  we  attauwd  to  open 


speedi  with  them,  they  would  heighteo  oar  fervor 
of  feeling,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
spedally  gifted  by  the  Lord,  and  set  apart  ior  a 
lofty  purpose;  bat  would  aid  by  leading  us  into 
error  and  insanity,  if  not  into  grievous  lasts  and 
^s. 

"It  is  bad  to  oceapy  our  attentim  too  much 
with  these  spiritoal  marvels.  The^  nnsrttle  the 
mind,  and  if  amative  affection  is  active,  will  blend 
it  with  religious  feeling;  thus,  when  the  mi^;uided 
individual  supposes  tiimself  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  he  is  actually  the  football  of  ma- 
lignant demons,  who  are  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
passion,  and  woriting  out  his  ruin.  Be  may  be 
saved  because  of  some  ranains  of  fld^^,  Int  it 
will  be  so  as  fire. 

•'The  field  of  natural  uses  must  needs  be  well 
occupied  first.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  house  should  be  built,  dse  we  shall  have  a 
shadowy  fabric,  a  balloon  to  float  hithor  and 
thither  as  the  wind  maj  waft  it  tm. 

"This  ibrm  (tf  reasomng  has  rendoed  me  averse 
to  seeking  for  wonderful  revealments.  I  love  in- 
tuitions or  internal  c<»ivictioos  that  this  or  that  is 
right  or  otherwise.  But  I  am  convinced  that  ne- 
s^eot,  or  overlooking  the  fteUl  of  natoral  uses,  am- 
bition for  spiritual  eminence,  and  a  pruriency  to 
teach  others,  have  impelled  to  most  of  these  recent 
'^iritnidisms.'        •         #         #  * 

*'Let  the  dietetic  and  other  bad  habits  of  oar 
people  continue,  and  an  impressiUlity  will  become 
almost  univcnal,  which  will  render  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  popiilation  'mediums.*  There  is  a 
prevalent  disposition  to  shun  exertion  and  to  seek 
enjoyment  This  produces  an  exquisite  senai- 
tiv^Mss.  Let  ibt  attention  of  such  an  individual 
be  diverted  from  external  object^  and  kept  long 
on  what  are  falsely  styled  sapematural,  and  he 
will  have  an  openiog  of  the  spihtoal  senses  which, 
to  those  not  intelligent  in  these  mattm,  will  ap- 
pear like  messengers  from  heaven." 

*  DISGRACING  TUB  AMERICAN  FLAG. 
In  four  cases  out  of  five,  if  you  see  the  "stars 
and  stripes"  run  up  to  the  summit  of  a  flag-pole, 
you  may  be  sure  Uiere  is  work  gcang  tm  bkow 
disgraoeftil  to  that  flag.  A  great  flivorite  with 
liquor  sellers  is  our  national  flag;  and  they  throw 
it  to  the  wind  on  all  occasions,  as  if  Colombia 
were  the  I^tron  Saint  of  Inebriates.  Bum  this 
strikes  a  fiveigner,  may  be  seen  by  the  paragnidi 
below,  wUeh  we  copy  from  an  Ikii^flihman's  first 
impresmons  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  pnbliabed  in 
'the  Albion. 

"The  stars  and  stripes  rose  up  before  the  view 
everywhere;  they  floated  from  the  gilded  saloon 
which  fronts  the  great  entrance  of  the  Crystal 
Palace;  and  they  did  not  disdain  the  humble 
shanty  of  wood,  where  the  rowd^  'liquored'  at 
three  cents  a  glass.  Everywhere  the  &g  of  the 
great  Republio  invited  its  citizens  to  oome  in,  and 
get  drmk  under  its  protection.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  jUj  that  such  a  ^gantie  scheme  of  drink- 
ing should  have  been  raised  around  what  is  meant 
tobe  a  temi^e  of  beauty  ud  acK^l?^'^  prodaee 
an  nn&vonhle  ^]^pMHP<i^M(5lUe  European 
visitor." 
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KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Poems,  By  Alsrander  Smith.  Bofltoni  Tick- 
Dor,  Beed  &  Fields.  (For  sale  bj  Kartien.)  The 
universal  applause  with  which  this  new  poet  has 
been  greeted*  exceeds  even  the  welcome  which 
waa  extended  to  Philip  James  Baile;,  when  hisex- 
fawirdlnary  and  atnmgety  imaginative  book,  "Fea- 
ttu,"  Btaitled  busy  England  and  pozsled  astute  re- 
viewers. Even  to  this  day,  Bidley's  plaee  in  the 
poetic  galaxy  is  notflxed,  and  while  someprocliUm 
him  a  star  of  the  first  magnitade>  others  regard 
*  him  only  as  a  comet  mounting  rapidly  to  the 
zenith,  and  leaving  behisd  him  a  fleiy  bail,  bnt 
whose  coarse  will  be  as  brief  as  his  coming  was 
sudden,  brilliant  and  nnexpected. 

Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  Bailey  Bofaool;  and  It  is  not 
hazarding  much  to  qnestion  whether  the  "Iiife 
Dnuu"  of  the  fomsc  would  have  been  if  Festos 
had  not  previoody  atmek  the  key  note.  Hr.  SItaith 
lias  great  command  of  langnage,  an  astoniBhiDg 
wealth  ofbsagery,  and  most  remai^bte  powers  of 
jleacriptiAi.  More  flnent  bat  less  fimsible  than 
BaUey,  ^^Bt  resembles  the  latter  in  vigorous 
beauty  of 'OluBtration  and  in  vivid  naturalness  of 
dialogue.  That  a  youth  of  twenty-one  shouldbave 
produced  at  the  first  beat  a  work  which,  notwitb- 
atandiag  its  occasional  cmdlties,  is  so  abundant 
in  all  the  'tiements  of  true  poetry,  indicates  not 
only  a  ran  cast  of  mind,  but  is  also  an  evidence 
that  the  **siiiglng  robes"  he  has  so  boldly  assumed 
are.  his  by  ri^  (rfhnftage. 

~~Th0  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side.  By  IT. 
iPrusta.  With  a  Memorial  of  the  Author*  By 
Austin  Phelps,  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  h  Co. 
(For  sale  by  T.  B.  Fsterson.)  The  decease  of  the 
lamented  author,  at  a  time  when  her  fiune  was  ex- 
panding, and  in  the  matarlly  of  her  intellectoal 
powers,  render  th«w  her  porthmnons  papers  of 
tonohlng  interest.  The  memoir  which  prefaces 
these  sketches,  Is  writtui  flth  singnlar  abUity,  and 
Is  as  fine  a  spedlmm  of  inteUeetnal  malysia  as  we 
remember  to  have  seen.  It  is  a  complete  por- 
trritnre  in  its  best  sense,  with  all  those  floctua- 
tlons  of  light  and  shadow  which  always  accotnpa* 
nies  a  picture  of  a  life  tmthftilly  delineated.  • 

—  TAs  Sword  and  the  Distaff;  «r,  Fat 
and  fbrfy."  By  WiUiam  GilmoraSimau.  FhUa- 
delphlat  Upptneot^  Orambo  &  Co.  Botli  ftom 
the  great  number  and  the  general  exoellenoe  of 
his  pnUished  works,  Mr.  Simms  may  jnstly  be  re- 
garded at  the  head  of  American  novelists.  Pecu- 
liarly national  in  the  choice  of  sultJects,  he  Is  not 
less  patriotic  in  sentiment  tiurn  skilfhl  In  narrative. 
The  Revolutionary  tdstory  of  the  South  waa  rich 
in  imUdenta  well  ndted  to  VtM  purposes  of  the 
norellst,  while  the  personages  of  that  period  wen 
mon  strongly  Indivfdni^ed  tSuu  an  the  peace- 
fUl,  plodding  (dtlMns  ot  the  present  day.  These 


advantages  Mr.  Slmms  has  been  prompt  to  aeiae, 
and  he  has  used  his  material  for  the  most  part 
with  a  masterly  skill.  The  present  work  is  a  de- 
lineation of  social  lifb  at  the  South  at  the  close  of 
the  Bevolution.  It  may  be  safely  pronounced  one 
of  Mr.  Simma'  beat  efforts,  and,  being  of  a  lighter 
and  rather  more  humorous  cast  than  man^  of  his 
previous  novels,  will  most  probably  become  even 
more  popniar  In  consequence.  We  sincenl^  wish 
the  energetic  anthw  all  the  raceeas  he  so  ridily 
deserves. 

—  Rhymes,  with  Rsason  and  Without.  By  B, 
P.  Shillaher.  Boston:  Abel  Tompklna  and  B.  B. 
Muaaey  &  Co.  (For  aale  by  T.  B.  Peterson.) 
Collected  Into  thia  handsome  volume  we  have  the 
poetical  wtdfs  of  the  veritable  Mrs.  Partington, 
whose  masculine  presentment  graces  the  tiUe-page. 
In  these  poems,  sentiment  and  humor  go  hand  in 
hand.  Evidently  dashed  off  for  the  moat  part  at 
blood-heat,  and  often  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  it  would  search  be  ftlr  to  examine 
them  with  too  critical  an  eye.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tern  crudities,  either  of  tiioaght  or 
expression,  all  of  them  may  be  conaidered  good, 
while  many  of  them  are  really  excellent. 

Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Re- 
gion of  the  Oaetrt  Mountaina  of  Misaoturi  and 
Arianeae.  By  Senry  Retoe  Sehoolentfi.  Fhila- 
delphtat  Lippineott,  Grambo  h  Co.  Thia  very 
graphic  and  instiuctire  narrative  had  Its  orlgtai  In 
the  desire  of  the  author  to  explore  the  almost 
unknown  region  west  of  the  Miaaisslppi,  th» 

r s  of  the  Osage  and  the  Pawnee  Indiana.  The 
te  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  undertaking  this  ad- 
ytatorons  exploit— for  thirty  years  ago,  when  this 
Journey  was  accomplished,  tiie  danger  was  infinite- 
ly ipvatwthan  itls  now— wentvo^ld:  one  being 
to  InTeatigstethe  geologioal  stmotnra  and  mineral 
resonrces  of  that  ngion,  and  the  other  a  dealn  to 
trace  out  the  line  of  route  taken  by  De  Soto  on  his 
memorable  march  to  tHe  monntains  and  BuAIo 
plains  of  Missouri  and  Arkausaa.  Wq  need  not 
say  ttiat  Mr.  Schoolcraft  presents  ua  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  on  both  these 
points,  and  that  in  whichever  channel  his  investt* 
gadons  run,  he  will  be  found  thorough  in  his  ex- 
aminations and  nllable  in  hla  conclusions.  A  book 
of  thia  kind  is  of  a  standard  character,  and  will  be 
found  alike  oaefiil  to  the  man  ot  science  and  to 
tiie  historian. 

—  Father  Brighthapes;  or,  an  Old  Clergyman** 
Vacation.  By  Paul  Creyton.  Boston:  FUllips, 
Sampson  &  Co.  This  is  a  prett/coUection  of  stories 
by  one  who  Is  already  known  to  the  public  as  a 
pleaiting  and  Instraotire  writer.  The  presenting 
will  add  conriderably  to  this  Justly  acqoired  repu- 
tation. It  la  tiloughU^  written,  and  yet  well 

If Kd^?*  " 
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THE  DEAD  ROBIN. 


"UtAl  WbAis  that?"  said  little  Anna,  and  was  he  inspired  bv  the  aonad!  The  desire  to 
she  dropped  her  tAajthings  and  started  up,  with  I  take  its  innocent  life  was  the  flrst  impulse,  and, 
her  ear  bmt  towards  the  door.  |  acting  from  this,  he  seized  his  gun,  and,  taking 

**It  is  A  dear  rolnn  red-tecast,  replied  the  a  deadly  Mm, bereft  it  in  an  instant  ctfUfe.  As  the 
dOd's  mother.   *'Bow  sweetly  he  sings!"         lurd  fell,  he.saw  his  children  ran  and  lift  it  from 

"Bobin  red-breast,  that  covered  the  poor  the  gronad:  but  tb^  did  not  see  him.  In  a  little 
babes  in  the  woods  with  lesTes?**  asked  Bury,  while  afterwaids,  he  came  into  the  mom  where 
theyoan^  brother  of  Anna.  they  were  still  mourning  over  the  wreck  of  lift 

''Tes:  It  is  robin  red- breast  that  oorered  the  |  and  beauty  that  he  had  so  wantonly  made, 
poor  little  babes,^'  said  the  mother.  |    "Oh.  papa!"  cried  Anna,  "see  this  poor  robin 

"Dear  robin!  how  I  love  you!"  said  each  of :  red  breast  that  some  cruel  man  has  shot!" 
the  children,  speaking  from  the  same  impulse  of ;    "Yes,  dear  robin  redbreast!"  sobbed  little 
tfidemess.    And  tlwn  they  went  to  the  door  to ;  Harry,  "that  covered '  the  poor  babes  in  the 
Usten  fo  his  pleasant  song.    While  they  thus;  woods  with  leaves.   Oh!  wasn't  he  a  nanghty, 
•toed  listening,  the  air  was  suddenly  rent  by  the :  wicked  man?" 

Agp  report  of  a  gun;  and,  in  a  few  moments  -  Never  had  the  father  of  these  children  re* 
iftawards,  the  dear  robin  red  breast  fell  dead  ceived  such  a  smarting  rebuke  as  this.  Not  fn 
■Inst  at  the  children's  feet.  LilUng  the  bleed-  any  consideration  would  he  have  let  them  known 
i>K  Isrd  in  her  hands,  Anna  brought  it,  trith ;  that  be  was  the  oinel  man  they  so  eanestly  oon- 
mnl  ^es,  to  her  mother,  and  Hany  came  and  \  demned. 

>tood  by  her  side,  both  mooming  over  and  wee|)-  ^  "Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  smrit  of  setf-oaodemna- 
B%  far  the  dead  robin,  as  sorrowfully  as  if  itiUon,  "it  was  wicked  to  kill  this  innocent  ^nrd, 
M  been  a  dear  friend.  Little  did  they  think  |  that  never  did  harm  to  any  one." 
thstUiehsndwhididireeted  thefatalaimtowardsl  "It  was  very  cmet,"  murmured  the  STinpn- 
tbtt  inooont  creature  was  uie  hand  of  their  own  |  thizing  mother,  upon  wboee  lap  was  sleeping  a 
C>tlMr.  *-He  too,  had  heard  the  sudden  warbling  tender  infant. 

of  thi%M;  bat  with  what  a  different  feeling  :    The  ihtho-  remained  for  a  ftw  urates  with 
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bis  children,  and  then  left  the  room;  the  sight  ot  "Tes,  it  was  a  cniel  act,*'  said  he  to  himself: 

the  dead  bird,  and  their  sad  little  faces,  was  "bat  I  will  not  again  Mft  mj  hand  against  the 

more  than  he  could  bear  without  too  great  a  life  of  an  innocent  bird." 

pressure  on  bis  feelings.  And  he  has  kept  bis  word. 


) 


IGNIS  FATUUS 


This  wandering  meteor,  known  to  the  Tolgar  as 
the  Will- 0*- the- Wisp,  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able speculation  and  controversy.  Barying- 
groimA.  fields  of  battle,  low  meadows.  viUleys 
and  marshes,  are  its  ordinary  haunts.  By  some 
e-uiueut  naturalists,  particularly  'Willougbby  and 
Ray,  ic  has  been  mamtained  to  be  only  the  shin- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  the  male  glow-worms  in 
England,  and  the  pyraostes  in  Italy,  flying  to- 
gether— an  oinnion  to  which  Mr.  Kirby  the  en- 
tomologist, inclines.  The  luminosities  observed 
in  several  cases  may  have  been  dae  to  this  cause, 
but  the  tme  meteor  of  the  marshes  cannot  thus  be 
explained.  The  following  instance  is  abridged 
from  the  Entomological  Magazine: — "Two  travel- 
lers, proceeding  across  the  moors  between  Hexham 
and  Alston,  . were  startled,  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  close 
to  the  road-side,  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  and 
of  a  well-deflned  oval  form.  The  place  was  very 
wet,  and  the  peat-moss  bad  been  dug  out,  leaving 
what  are  loculy  termed  "peat-pots,"'  which  soon 
fill  with  water,  nourishing  a  number  of  conferree, 
and  the  various  species  of  sphagnum,  which  are 
converted  into  peat.  During  tbe  process  of  de- 
composition these  places  give  out  large  quantities 
of  gas.  The  light  was  about  three  feet  from  ihe 
ground,  hovering  over  the  peat-pots,  and  it  moved 
nearly  parallel  with  the  road  for  abont  fifty  yards, 
when  it  vanished,  probably  from  the  failure  of  the 
gas.  The  manner  in  which  it  disappeared  was 
similar  to  that  of  a  eandle  bein^  blown  out.'* 

We  have  tbe  best  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Bles- 
son,  who  examined  it  abroad  with  great  care  and 
diligoice. 

"The  fiiat  time,*'  he  states,  "I  saw  the  ignis 


;  fatuus  was  in  a  valley  in  the  forest  of  G(M-biiz,  in 
j  the  New  Mark.    This  valley  cuts  deeply  in  com- 
}  pact  loam,  and  is  marshy  in  its  lower  part.  The 
I  water  of  tbe  marsh  is  ferruginous,  and  covered 
[with  an  itridesoent  crust.   During  the  daybub- 
<  bles  of  air  were '  seen  rising  from  it,  and  in  the 
I  night  blue  flames  were  omerved  shooting  from 
and  placing  over  its  surface.  As  I  siApected  there 
was  some  connection  between  these  flames  and 
the  bubbles  of  air,  I  marked  during  the  day- time 
1  the  place  where  the  latter  rose  up  most  ahtmdant- 
I  ly,  and  repaired  thither  during  the  night;  to  my 
(great  joy  I  actually  observed  bluish-purple  flameB* 
j  and  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  them.  On  mSl- 
I  io^  tbe  spot  they  retired,  and  I  pursued  them  in 
vam;  all  attempts  to  examine  them  were  ineffec- 
tual.   Some  days  of  very  mny  weather  prevent- 
ed further  investigation,  W  afforded  leisure  fbr 
reflecting  on  their  nature.   I  conjectured  tbat  tbe 
I  motion  of  the  air,  on  my  approaching  the  spot, 
forced  forward  the  burning  gas,  and  remarsed 
that  the  fiame  homed  darker,  when  it  was  blown 
aside;  hence  I  concluded  that  a  oontinnons  thin 
stream  of  infiammable  air  was  formed  by  these 
bubbles,  which,  once  inflamed,  continued  to  bum. 
but  which,  owing  to  the  paleness  of  tbe  light  of 
the  flame,  could  not  be  observed  during  the  day." 

The  ignis  fatuus  of  tbe  church-yard  and  the 
battle-field  arise  from  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
emitted  by  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, which  always  inflames  upon  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere:  and  the  flickering 
meteor  of  the  marsh  may  be  referred  to  the  car- 
buretted  hydr(^u,  formed  by  tbe  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  in  sUgnanC  water,  ignited  by 
I  a  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid. 
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JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON. 


James  Andubon  was  bom  in  LonisiaQa, 
thont  the  yew  1782.  He  was  of  French  dcsoent, 
aod  his  mroits  poasessed  that  happy  nature  which 
diipoBed  them  to  encoimge  the  indication  of  gq- 
UQs  and  talent  that  they  early  perceived  in  the 
mind  of  their  son. 

In  his  nxteenth  year,  yoong  Audubon  was  sent 
toftince  to  porsue  his  education.  While  there, 
)m  attended  sohools  of  natural  history  and  the 
uti,  and  took  lessons  in  drawing  from  the  cele- 
ioted  Darid.  Although  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
Hdoosly,  -bis  heart  stdl  panted  for  the  sparkling 
ttnams  of  his  "native  land  of  groves." 

He  returned  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  with  an 
■rtor  for  the  woods,  and  soon  commenced  a  col- 
iRtioa  of  drawings,  which  have  since  swelled  into 
>im(B  of  magnificent  volumes— "The  Birds  of 
Anwiea."  These  designs  were  begiin  on  the 
fann  given  him  by  his  fkther,  situated  near  PIuIa- 
d^^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scbovlkill. 

Then,  amid  its  fine  woodlands,  its  extenave 
wds,  jta  bills  crowned  with  evergreens,  he  medi- 
tated opon  his  Ample  and  agreeable  objects,  and 


I  pursued  his  rambles,  from  the  first  faint  streaks 
j  of  day  until  late  in  ^e  evening,  when,  wet  with 
;  dew,  and  laden  with  feathered  captives,  be  return* 
\  ed  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fireside.  There, 
too,  he  was  mamed,  and  was  fortunate  in  choos- 
ing one  who  animated  his  courage  amid  vicissi- 
tudes,  and  in  prosperity  appreciated  the  grounds 
and  measures  of  his  soccess. 

For  many  years  the  neoesnties  of  life  drove 
him  into  commercial  enterprises,  which  proved 
unsuocessfnl.   His  lore  for  the  fields  and  flowers, 
:  the  forests  and  their  winged  inhabitants,  unfitted 
1  him  for  trade.  His  chief  gratification  was  derived 
I  finm  observation  and  study.   His  friends  strove 
i  to  wean  him  from  his  fiivonte  pursuits,  and  he 
I  was  eompelled  to  struggle  against  the  wishes  of 
i  rU,  except  his  wife  and  children.  They  alone  en- 
I  couraged  him,  and  were  willing  to  sink  or  swim 
with  Uie  beloved  husband  and  &ther.   At  length 
be  gave  himself  entirely  to  obeerration  and  study 
of  me  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 

He  undertook  long  and  tedious  journeys;  he 
ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  prairies,  and 
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tbe  shores  of  the  Atlantic;  he  spent  years  away 
^  from  his  family.  "Yet,  will  yoa  beliereit,"  saya 
be,  **i  had  no  other  dbjact  in  Tiew  than  simply 
to  enjoy  the  ngbt  of  nature?  Never  for  a  moment 
did  1  ooncdva  the  hope  of  ^teooming.  in  any  de- 
gree, naefiil  to  my  foUow-beinga,  until  I  acciden- 
tally fi>rmed  an  acquaintance  withOfaarlesLocien 
Bonaparte,  at  Phiuddphia,  on  the  Sth  of  April, 
1824.^ 

It  was  axn  afterward  tint  Bonaparte,  having 

lucamined  Aodubon's  lar^  ooUection  cS  beantifid 
drawings,  and  observed  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  birds,  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  that  you  are 


his  family  at  his  beantlM  residmoe  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  New  Tork  ci^,  be  commenced 
tbe  r^Uicatkm  in  this  ooontey  <^he  "Birds  d 
America,"  in  seven  lam  ooUvo  ^huims,  wludi 
were  completed  in  18447 

Before  the  expiration  of  tMs  period,  however, 
he  began  to  prepare  for  the  press  w  "Quadntpeds 
of  America."  In  this  won  be  was  assisted  by 
the  Rer.  John  Bacbman,  D.  D.  Aooompanied 
by  his  sons,  Victor  Gifibrd  and  John  WoodDooae, 
he  explored  the  reedy  swamps  of  our  Sootfaeni 
shores,  trawsed  (onet  and  prairie,  making  draw- 


.      .    ,.-         ,  inga  and  writing  descriptions  <^  quadrupeds.  Tbe 

a  groat  man?"  In  reply,  Mr.  Audubon  asked  him  Qnt  volume  of  "Quadnipeds"  appeared  in  New 
his  intention  m  mafcmg  such  a  remark.   *'Sur,"  York  m  1846.  This  work,  consisting,  we  believe. 


answered  Bonaparte,  "I  consider  you  tbe  greatest 
omitholt^isl  in  the  world."  He  then  suggested 
to  him  the  importance  of  collecting  and  o&riog 
to  the  public  the  treasures  which  he  bad  amassed 
during  bis  wild  joom^ings- 

Tliis  idea  seemed  like  a  beam  of  a  new  light  to 
Audubon's  mind,  and  added  fresh  int«-est  to  his 
employment  For  weeks  and  months  be  brooded 
over  tbe  kindling  thought.   He  went  Westward 

witk  a  view  01  preparing  lor  a  visit  to  Jfiurope,  and  [„  .     ...  .... 

  —      '  He  used  to  say  that  he  bad  no  uitfa  in  gaum; 

that  a  man  could  make  himself  what  he  pleased 

by  labor,  and,  by  using  every  moment  of  time. 


consisung, 

of  five  volumes,  has  recently  been  oniclnded,  and 
is  no  less  interesttog  and  vunable  than  thewoiki 

of  his  earlier  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixty,  Andnbon  poneased  the 

sprigbtlineraan^vigorofa  young  man.  In  person 
bewastallandremarkablywtilfbrmed.  Hisaqwct 
was  sweet  and  animateQ;  and  the  child-like  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  bia 
temper,  were  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  These 


tbe  publication  of  his  works.  When  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  in  the  depths  of  forest 
solitude,  bjppy  days  and  nights  of  pleasant 
dreams  attended  him. 

Dnlv  two  years  passed  after  bis  first  interview 
with  Locien  Bonaparte,  in  Philadelphia,  befoi;^ 
Audubon  sailed  for  England.  He  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool in  1826. 

There  men  of  genius  and  honor,  such  as  Cuvier, 


the  mind  might  be  kept  improving  to  the  end  of 
life.  "Look  at  fkcts  and  trust  for  yourself;  mcdi* 
tateand  reason."  he  would  say,  "it  is  thus  a 
man  should  educate  himself^" 

It  was  his  object  to  learn  everything  from  tbe 
prime  teachei^Natore.   His  glowing  style,  as 


Humboldt,  Wilson,  Roscoe,  and  Swamson,  soon  i  well  as  his  exteasiTe  knowledge,  was  um  fruit  of 
recogniaad  bis  lofty  claim;  learned  societies  ex- ;  bis  own  experiences.   He  never  wnto  for  the 


teoiHd  to  him  tbe  warm  and  wilting  luuid  of 
fHendBhip;  houses  of  the  nobility  were  opmed  to 
him;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  atditair  Ameri- 
can  woodsman,  whose  talents  were  so  little  ap- 
pieciated  but  a  few  years  before,  that  be  was  re- 
jected after  bnng  proposed  by  Lncten  Bonaparte 
as  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  now  receiving  the  homage  of 


press  until  after  the  age  at  which  most  aattsis 
have  estaUisbed  their  reputation.  Bis  iadlity 
fOT  reading  writing,  he  said,  Iras  acquired  by  keep- 
ing a  journal,  in  which  be  recorded  tb»«vents  and 
reUectkuB  Of  each  day— a  practice  worthy  the 
exam^  <^  every  one. 

For  some  years  previom  to  the  close  of  his  lift, 
his  health  had  been  fkiling,  and  be  was  rarely 


the  most  distinguished  men  of  sctecce  in  the  oki  j  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  beautiful  residence, 
vorid.  I  On  tbe  twent7- seventh  of  January,  185 1,  he  died. 

Before  the  close  of  1830,  his  first  volume  of  tbe  I  faU  of  years,  and  illustrious  with  the  most  dcsua- 
"Birds  of  America"  was  issued.  It  was  received  i  ble  glory.    He  has  indissolubly  linked  himself 

with  Uie  undying  loveliness  of  nature,  and  thus 
left  bdiind  a  monument  of  ononding  fame. 


with  enthusiastic  applause;  royal  names  headed 
the  sabsoriptitm  list,  and  tne  mmdred  and  seveo- 
ty>flve  vtAomes  were  sold  at  a  thoosand  dcdlara 
fl«cb.  In  the  mean  time.  (Ami,  1^9.)  Andaboo 
returned  to  America,  to  explore  anew  the  woods 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 


In  1834  the  second  volume  of  his  woiks  was  story 


AN  AHOSINO  INCIDENT. 
The  Jonmal  of  Commerce  tells  tbe  following 
OTv  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pre&ideiit's  visit;— 


published.  The  three  following  years  were  passed! 
in  ezpkuing  Florida  and  Texas.  A  veaKl  was ! 
dlaced  at  bis  disposal  by  the  government  of  the  I 
United  States,  to  aid  him  in  this  noble  entenrise.  j 
At  the  close  of  this  period  he  published  the  fourth  I 
aad  last  volume  of  plates,  and  tbe  fifth  volume  of  i 

descriptions.    Tbe  whole  work  comprises  four  bat  in  hand,  the  hat  received  the  brunt  of  the 


"One  incident  in  tbe  procession',  trilling  in -it* 
self,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  amusement-  When 
Gen.  Pierce  bad  gone  up  as  far  as  tbe  bead  of 
Wall  street,  his  horse  became  restive,  and  came 
in  collision  with  the  animal  rode  by  General 
Sandford.   As  the  President  was  riding  with  bia 


hundred  and  thirty-five  plates,  containing  more 
than  one  thousand  figures^  from  the  Bird  of  Wash- 
ingtm  to  the  tii^  Humming  Bird,  all  represented 
of  the  use,  color,  and  attitude  of  lift. 

In  1839,  having  retained  for  the  last  time  to  It  in  its  place  for  about 
his  native  OQuntiy,  and  estat^ished  himself  wititiof  iaaght«  amonjt  thii  boyi 


shock,  and  suffered  severely,  being  badly  stovfr 
in  and  indented.  Tbe  General  was  too  much** 
gaged  to  notice  the  catastro^,  and  soon  pot  n 
the  hat  in  its  nnfbrtunate  onidition,  and  retained 

nan 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MUSICAL  EAR. 


[The  fallowing  amuung  article,  by  "Caleb 
Crotdiet,"  appeared  originallj  in  Graham's 
Hi^zhie.  We  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  slighUy 
OKidniamg  it;  or,  ratfaw  of  onuttiog  a  V^rtA 

I  un  the  victim  of  a  fine  ear.  Talk  of  the 
miecries  of  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind! 
Their  ooadition  is  that  of  celestial  beatitude  u 
rampared  with  mine;  and  as  fi>r  the  deaf  and 
drnib,  they  must  be  the  happiest  mortals  alive. 
Tbej  can  neither  inflict  nor  suffer  the  miaaies 
of  ■oond.  Blessing  and  blessed,  how  shall  I 
mttrire  to  gain  admission  'to  tbeiT  happy 
thshood? 

llnsic  has.  been  tbe  bane  of  my  existence.  My 
or— the  aunine  organ  that  has  since  so  extrava- 
pstly  defeioped  itself— was  early  npticed  by  a 
■Midmiunt,  and  my  first  recollection  is  of  her 
^  oi  Uand  satisfaction  as,  with  a  shrill,  little 
I|<F>D^.  three-year  old  voice,  I  edified  an  audience 
(f  apinsters,  around  a  uiltine  frame,  with  4fee 
**na  of  **Bonnie  Doon/'  Heaven  pardon  my 
poor  old  aunt  for  the  wickedness  of  thus  early 
(Mnirtging  a  passion  that  has  led  to  so  many 
^  of  temper,  and,  perhaps,  to  so  many  nnnt- 
tovd,  bat  deep-felt  outrages  upon  her  memo^!  ' 

At  tbe  period  of  my  entree  into  the  society  of 
mnfflc  was  the  great  and  leading  idea.  A 
Rligioaa  and  moral  cycle  had  succeeded  to  a  dis- 


sipated and  drinking  cycle,  and  dancing,  wine, 
etc..  being  excluded  vom  the  leading  bouses, 
made  was  the  only  resource.  At  once  I  became 
a  lion. 

«  How  beautifully  Mr.  Crotchet  plays!"  "Emma, 
my  dear,  come  and  look  on;  I  want  you  to  study 
Mr.  Crochet's  exquisite  touch!"  "Oh,  how  sweet!" 
These  and  kindred  sounds  issued  from  the  lips  of 
the  witches  in  curls,  lace  and  artificials,  who  ga- 
thend  around  me  as  I  sat  at  Mrs-  FJambeaB's 
piano,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  soiree.  It  was 
my  debut,  and  is  therefore  memoraUe.  I  was 
playing  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  which  I  soon 
found  none  of  them  comprehended.  I  thought  of 
"pearls  before  swine,"  but  went  on,  working  out 
the  mysteries  and  tbe  meaning  of  the  oompod- 
don  ^r  fby  own  gratification. 

The  witches,  at  the  close,  seemed  ratbw  weary, 
and  could  do  tittle  but  simper,  and  say.  "beauti- 
fulf"  ^ut  tbe  chief  of  them,  one  Madame  Hecate, 
to  whom  tradition  attached  French  parentage 
and  critical  taste,  approached  me,  and  said — 

"Pray.  Monsieur  Crotchet,  (she  always' spoke 
with  a  French  accent  to  strangers)  do  you  play 
the  Battle  of  Piague?" 

I  can  rec^llwk  nothing  but  an  emphatic  "No, 
madam" — a  feeling  as  of  a  pail  of  iced  water 
pouring  down  my  back — a  confused  breaking  jMf 
of  the  cirde  around  the  piano— a  fruitless  saudl' 
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for  a  glaas  of  wine — a  vrestissimo  moTement  to 
the  entry^— •  socoesBfol  search  far  my  hat— « 
nuh  to  to*  street,  and  at  I  shut  the  aoor,  the 
martial  striins  of  the  Battle  of  Pragae,  drmnmed 
ont  by  a  more  oomplaiaapt  amateur  than  myself, 
for  the  beoeflt  of  Madame  Hecate. 

Oh,  that  Battle  of  Prague!  Who  ahall  ever 
uretend  to  give  ita  o&:ial  Dulletm?  Who  shall 
aeacribe  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  elicited  from  its  auditors  as  it  has 
been  "fought  o'er  i^ain"  on  countless  pianos? 
Its  victims  are  legion.  Its  progress  is  remorse- 
less. It  goes  on,  and  will  go  on  to  the  end  of 
time,  murdering  the  peace  ot  mind  of  every  luck- 
less owner  of  an  ear  such  as  mine.  Ita  com- 
poser— If  the  writer  of  such  a  disturbing'  work 
can  be  called  a  composer — must  have  beoi  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit  from  the  fatal  battlefield, 
oondemned  to  roam  this  earth  for  the  torment  of 
the  race*  and  seeking  retribution  for  his  own  vic- 
timization by  Tictimizii^  all  that  oome  after 
^hira. 

My  next  essay  of  the  musical  life  of  the  city, 
was  at  a  soiree  ci  Profesflor  MUleflori,  tlnfitshion- 
able  Italian  vocal  teacher — a  sort  of  oompiomise, 
in  appearance,  between  a  Paris  petit  maitre  and 
an  American  Figaro.  His  pupils  were  all  to 
sing,  and  by  the  courtesy  usually  exteoded  to 
amateurs,  I  was  invited. 

The  first  piece  announced  for  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  Casta  Diva.  Of  course  it  was. 
Was  there  ever  an  aaaatenr  joir^  that  it  was  not 
the  first  piece? 

At  the  appmnted  time,  a  yonag  lady  of  sixteen 
summers,  with  Teiy  bare  neck  and  arms,  luur 
done  up  in  outIb  ud  furbelows  by  a  EVenoh  coif- 
feur, hands  in  white  kid  gloves,  a  variety  of  her 
mother's  jewels  on  bead,  hands,  and  breast,  a 
little  pug  of  a  nose  beneath  two  very  innocent- 
looking  eyes,  and,  as  was  said,  a  splendid  wioa- 
no  Trace,  stood  up  by  tbeprofbBBor'fl|dano  to  per- 
sonate the  Druid  pnestess. 

'^Ca-ha-ha-hasia  Dee-e'eear"  she  b^n,  em- 
phasizing each  division  of  the  words,  and  scream- 
ing them  out  as  if  she  really  thought  she  coald 
make  the  Casta  Diva— the  moon— hear  her  vod- 
feroas  appeal,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  chaste  goddess  was,  at  that  particular 
time,  enlightening  the  oSier  side  of  the  glob^ 

The  whole  of  the  andante  was  in  this  scream, 
which  threw  the  audience  into  ecstasies.  Then 
she  bc«an,  '*^A  hello,  a  me  ntomo."  How  she 
dashed  through  it^leaping  over  bars  with  a 
racer's  igility,  plunging  through  barriers  and 
ditches  of  sound— np  hiU  and  down  hill— over 
ledger  lines  and  onder  them— belter  skdter— 
chromatioB  and  ecstaties— flats  and  sbafps— 
screech  and  scream — over  and  over — ^with  face 
hideously  distorted,  the  veins  and  muscles  of  her 
neck  swelled  to  bursting,  while  Milleflori's  hands 
kept  thundering  at  the  piano,  and  urging  het  on 
to  louder  labors- 
Shade  of  Bellini!  was  there  not  one  of  your 
chords  to  stop  the  throat  from  nttering  these  mu- 
sical blasphemies? 

At  last  she  ended,  amid  a  tumult  of  applause, 
which  she  gave  one  of  Monsieur  Pettipes' 
^^^grateful  oourtedes,  bowing  so  as  to  show 


MtuuieurCheTeluTe's  handiwork  upon  iMthead- 
wnks  in  the  most  iefieccivi;  maayt 

%e  was  fallowed  by  a  doaOLi  j&Bara  so- 
prani, mezKo^prani,  coaffldtt^p-ratoBi  pod 
bassi,  of  wh'us&^ocfijBnancd  t'SWB'  bat  a  dm, 
obscnio  ncDllecCioa4s  of  many  conteata  for 
the  palm  of  superior  noii^t;:  all  them  being 
exhibited  in  the  tremendoua  screaming  and  shout- 
ing pieces  of  the  modem  Italians. 

Tliis  was  my  last  amateur  soiree — and  let  me 
whisper  a  warning  word  to  the  world  that  re- 
•mains  behind  me — "Beware  of  amatair  soirees)" 

But  my  musical  Sufferings  did  not  end  here. 
The  noises  of  the  streets  are  agonj  to  me.  The 
OTster  tiie  apple-men;  the  strawbetij  and  the 
uiid-women — iraat  are  th^  to  me  but  so  many 
liberated  fiends,  placed  on  earth  to  pmecate  toe 
owners  of  ears!  And  as  for  the  news-boys — but 
I  will  not  recapitulate  my  soPoings  from  them. 

I  have  i<x  some  time  been  eogaged~in  projects 
for  the  correction  of  these  street  evils.  I  leave  in 
my  executor's  hands  the  manuscript  gf  the 
'  Shad-woman's  Complete  Musical  Instructor," 
"The  Oysterman's  Apollo,"  and  the  News-Boys' 
Guide  to  Parnassus."  In  these  I  have  arranged 
to  the  most  beautiful  melodies,  the  ocmamoi) 
cries  of  "Buy  any  Shad!"  "Ho,  firesh  Oysters!" 
"Herald,  Tribune,  Ledgee,  Ledgee,  Evemng  Bol- 
lettn."  and  the  other  favorite  app«dls  of  these  is 
yet  unappeased  street  demons.  A  variety  of 
melodies  is  given  to  each  phrase,  and  beauUftd 
variations  are  airai^^  in  the  "Omde  to  ^mai- 
wofh"  for  extras,  douUe-sheets,  etc.,  with  a  spe- 
cif and  elaborate  composition  ananged  expressly 
for  the  famHiar  words,  "Another  Bmlntioi  in 
Fnmoe!" 

I  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  my  labon. 
But  I  shall  die  h^y,  sioce  I  have  just  learned 
that  the  Legislature  ta  disposed  to  treat  favoraUy 
my  projected  "Institution  fitf.the  Mosicat  fidoca- 
tlonof  HwrsBoya."  •     *     •     *  • 


'     WOULDN'T  CONTEND. 

A  cross-gnuned,  sotiy  maui toocrooked  by  na- 
ture to  keep  still,  went  over  one  morning  to  Ins 
neighbor,  Mr.  F.,  a  remarkable  cool,  oaUu  noo- 
resistant,  and  addressed  him  thus: — 

"That  piece  of  fence  over'  there  (pointing  in  a 
certiMn  direction,]  is  mine,  and  yon  sfaui  have 
it.'* 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  F.,  "yea  most  be  bus- 
taken.  I  think."  . 

"No,  no;  it's  mine,  and  I  shall  keep  it" 

"Well,"  said  neighbor  F.,  "aupposoweleaveit 
to  any  lawj^r  you  ^all  choose.'^ 

"I  woni  leave  it  to  any  lawyer,"  said  the 
other. 

"Welt,"  continued  }Sx.  F.,  "shall  we  leave  it 
taany  four  men  in  the  village  that  voh  shall  ss- 

lect?''^- 

"No,  I  shall  have  the  fence." 

Not  at  all  discomposed,  Mr.  F.,  said.  **Well, 
neighbor,  then  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whom  the 
fence  belongs  to,  "whether  you  or  myself." 

Struck  dumb  by  this  appeal,  the  wrattty  man 
turned  away,  "conricted  by  his  own  oonscicnoe," 
saying,  "I  won't  have  anyuing  to  d«  with  a  man 
that  won't  wnlemf^dUi  ^4AC9gIe 


HALOES; 


The  mmplest  form  of  the  balo  ia  ihrnt  of  «  white 
cooeentnc  ring  sarronnding  the  mp  or  moon,  a 
Tery  common  appearance  in  onr  chmate  in  rela- 
tioD  to  the  moon,  occasioned  hy  veiy  thin  vapor, 
or  minote  puticles  of  ice  and  snow,  diffused 
tfaroagh  the  atmosphere,  deflecting  the  rays  of 
light  Double  rings  are  occasionally  seen,  dis- 
pUyiog  the  brightMt  boes  of  the  rainbow.  The 
colored  ring  is  prodaoed  by  globules  of  visible 
T^or,  the  TfiBoIting  halo  «zhibiting  a  character 
of  densi^,and  appearing  contiguous  to  the  Inmi- 
noubody,  accordmg' as  the  atmosphere  is  snr- 
chafed  with  humidity.'  Hence  a  dense  balo 
doaeto  tbe  moon  is  miiversally  and  justlv  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  coming  rain.  It  has  been 
Bated  as  an  approximation,  that  tbe  globules 
vUcb  occaiion  tbe  appearance  of  colored  circles, 
fan  frcHD  the  5000th  to  tbe  SO.OOOtk  part  of  an 
incD  in  diameter-  Though  seldom  apparent  aronnd- 
the  Bim  in  cor  climate,  yet  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mnore  that  glare  of  light  which  makes  delicate 
atora  ^ipeu-  white,  to  perceive  segments  of  beau- 
tifbDv  tmted  haloes  on  most  days  when  light  fleecy 
doaos  are  present  Tbe  illustration  shows  a 
Bcarly  complete  and  slightly  elipitical  ring  aronnd 
tbe  son,  the  lower  portion  bidden  by  the  horizon, 
■Ucfa  was  distinctly  observed  during  the  past 
nmmer  in  tbe  neighbcvhood  of  Ipswich,  of  ftn 
mremely  pale  pink  and  blue  tint.  When  Hum- 
boldt was  at  Camana,  a  large  double  halo  around 
dK  moon  fixed  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
vfao  considered  it  as  tbe  presage  of  a  violent  eartb- 
quke.  The  barometer  denoted  great  humidity, 
yet  the  vapors  appeared  so  perfectly  in  solution, 
or  latber  so  elastic  and  miifarmly  disseminated, 
fliat  they  did  not  alter  the  transparency  of  the 
Unoapbere.   The  moon  arose  alter  a  storm  of 


I  rain  behind  tbe  Oastle  of  St.  Antonio^  As  soon 
I  as  she  appeared  on  tbe  horizon,  two  circles  were 
j  distingQLBhed,  one  lai^  and  whitish,  forty-four 
degrees  in  diameter,  the  other  smaller,  displaying 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  space  between 
!  the  two  circles  was  of  tbe  deepest  azure.   At  tbe 
altitude  of  fbur  degrees  they  disappeared,  while 
the  meteorological  instmments'  indicated  not  the 
slightest  change  in  tbe  lower  regions  of  the  air. 
;  The  pbenomeoon  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
great  brilliancy  of  its  colors,  and  for  the  circum- 
1  stance  that,  according  to  the  measures  taken  with 
I  Ramden's  sextant,  the  lunar  disc  was  not  exactly 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  haloes.    Hnmboldt  mentions 
I  likeiHse  having  seen  at  Mexioo,  in  extrtmely  fine 
rwMther,  large  bands  spread  along  the  vault  of 
I  the  skyr  conver^ng  toward  the  lunar  disc,  dis- 
I  playing  beautiful  prismatic  colors;  and  he  re- 
I  marks,  that  within  tbe  torrid  zone,  similar  ap- 
pearances are  the  common  phenomena  of  the 
1  night,  sometimes  vanishing  and  returning  ifi  the 
I  space  of  a  few  minutes,  which  be  assigns  to  the 
<  superior  currents  of  air  changing  the  state  of  the 
!  floating  vapors,  by  which  tbe  light  is  refracted. 
I  Between  latitude  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator,  he 
;  records  having  observed  small  tinted  haloes  around 
Itbe  planet  Venus,  the  purple,  orange  and  violet 
being  distinctly  perceptible,  wUcb  was  never  the 
case  with  Sirius,  Canopus,  or  Achemer.    In  the 
northern  regions  solar  and  lunar  haloes  an  very 
common  appearances,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
minute  and  highly  crystallized  spicuta  of  ice 
floating  in  the  atmosphere.    Tbe  Arctic  adven- 
turers firequently  mention  tbe  &I1  of  icy  particles 
during  a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  son^  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  cje,  and  most 
xMtdily  detected  by  their  melting  upon  tbe  akin. 


"WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER?" 


"What  is  that,  mother?*' 
The  dove,  mj  aoni 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 
CoDBtaat  and  pore  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  poured  Trom  some  crystal  arii> 
For  her  distant  dear  rale's  quick  return. 
Ever,  my  son, -be  thou  tike  the  dov^ 
In  Crienwip  as  faithfol,  uoonstint  in  lova. 


"What  is  that  mother?*' 
The  eagle,  boy. 
Proudly  careering  bis  course  with  joy. 
Firm  on  his  mountain  vigor  relying. 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward  and  apward  and  true  to  the  line. 


cWhat  is  that,  mother?*' 
The  swan,  my  lovei 


He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh; 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die: 
Death  ^rkens  his  eye,  and  nnplumea  his  wings, 
Tet  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 
Live  so,  my  child,  t^t  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet  it  may  waft  thee#ome. 

OOANB. 


CROSSmG  THE  PASS. 

{See  Plate.) 


"Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Death  safely  guides 
The  feet  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  her. 
By  ways  more  iwrilous  than  yonder  ledge. 
And  over  ghastlier  gulfs  than  those  we  see." 

Then  outnake  Manuel,  the  friend  of  Perez; 

Gay-hearud  he,  and  active  in  all  jvorts 

That  task  the  thews  of  muihood.  None  could  throw 

The  lasso  with  a  more  unerring  aim, 

When  mounted  on  his  fiery  steed  he  chased 

The  wild  herds  of  the  Pampas.   None  eould  touch 

The  light  guitar  with  a  more  delicate  grace; 

Nor  tem^,  with  livelier  strains,  at  eventide 

The  dark-eyed  maidens  to  come  forth  and  danc^ 

The  filmed  cachuca,  where  quick  feet  beat  time 

To  the  sharp  clatter  of  the  castanet. 

Such  was  the  joyous  life  of  Manuel  Rey, 

He  loved  so  many  he  could  wed  with  none. 

<'Fair  Donna  Inez,"  said  he,  ('well  I  know. 
Yon  slender  shelf  of  road  men's  hands  have  hewn 
fiy  daring  labor  from  a  wall  of  rock, 
O'erhangs  a  yawning  gulf  whOse  black  profound 
No  line  hatb  fathomed;  yet  the  steadfast  feet 
Of  our  eood  mules,  if  left  to  their  own  wfll. 
Shall  bnr  ni  safely  to  the  vale  beyouA." 

I  "And  in  thatvaHey,  dearest,"  Juan  said, 
^'Nestles,  among  embowering  orange  groves. 
The  home  where  my  fond  mother  waiu  to  clasp 
A  new  fonnd  daughter  in  her  widowed  arms." 

"And  there,  too,  in  the  rainy  season,  dwells 
One  Mannei  Rey,  a  careless  good  for  naught," 
Said  Juan's  laughing  friend.  *'The  constant  plagne 
Of  the  dear  lady,  and  that  gallant  youth 
<  Who  lives  for  love  and  has  all  faith  injov^ 
And  whose  bright  eyes  are  speaking  now  to  yoim. 
Fail  Donna  Inez."   Then  a  sudden  light 
Flashed  for  a  moment  o'er  the  maiden's  face, 
Pensive,  but  lovely.   "Let  us  on!"  she  said. 
And  Manuel,  moving  foremost  up  the  pass. 
Seized  his  guitar  and  play'd  with  reckless  ease, 
Keclining  on  bis  mule,  the  sweetest  airs. 
To  cheer  the  timid  Inet.    She  following  then 
By  Juan's  side,  and  clinging  to  his  breast, 
Spake  not  a  word,  but  shuddering  clomb'd  the  hill 
Holding  her  breath  that  not  a  single  sound  ' 
Should  mar  the  steady  footsteps  of  her  mule. 
And  thus  she  rode,  in  fear,  but  larger  hope. 
Along  the  verge  of  that  tremendous  gnlf, 
Until  the  downwaid  slope  was  overcome. 
And  through  green  vistas  Sl«ra<cl  AW^b? 
With  Juan's  home  mm^iS^Tt^^rt!. 


"I  dread  to  cross  that  wild  terrific  passi" 
Fair  Inez  said,  and  half  recoiling,  shiank 
£ven  from  ber  lover's  close  embracing  arm; 
Brave  Juan  Perez.   Juan  soothed  her  fearsj 
And  maUbg  light  of  danger,  said  to  her. 
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TAKING  TOLL. 


TAKIITG-  TOLL. 

{SuPlaU  "AMlimomial  Wine.") 

[Tbe  followiDg  stoiy,  vhic^  bu  in  it  more  of 
truth  thsD  fiction,  ia  taken  fhmi  "Lights  uid 
Shidows  of  Be»l  Life,"  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  pub- 
Ksbed  in  this  ciW  by  J.  W.  Bradley,  48  North 
FDsith  street.  The  graphic  iUustraticn*  wbicb 
ire  gire  in  this  ntmiber  of  the  H(Mne  Hi^tsine, 
is  also  taken  from  that  volume.] 

Ur.  &nith  kept  a  drag  shop  in  the  little  Til- 
lage (tf  Q  ,  wDidi  was  dtuated  a  ftv  miles 

ftnn  Lancaster.  It  was  Us  oostom  to  visit  the 
'Wter  plsce  erery  week  or  two,  in  <ffder  to  por- 
(&ue  such  artides  as  were  needed  f^rom  time  to 
time  in  bis  bnsiaess.  One  day,  he  drove  off 
tonrds  Lancaster,  in  his  wagon,  in  which, 
uwDg  other  things,  was  a  ^llon  demijohn.  On 
reaching  the  town,  he  called  first  at  a  grocer's 
with  tbe  inquiry — 

"Have  you  any  common  wine?" 

"How  oommou?"  asked  the  grocer. 

"About  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Iwant  it  fbr  anti- 
monial  wine." 

"Yes:  I  have  some  joat  fit  for  that,  and  not 
mudi  else,  which  T  will  sell  at  a  dollar." 

"Tery  welL  Give  me  a  gallon,"  said  Mr. 
Sutb. 

Tbe  dera^hn  was  bronght  in  from  the  wuon 
end  filled.  And  then  Mr.  Smith  drove  off  to 
attend  to  other  basinets.  Among  tbe  thinra  to 
be  done  on  that  day,  was  to  see  a  man  who  Uved 
Wf  a  mile  from  Lancaster.  Before  going  out  on 
this  errand,  Mr.  Smith  stopped  at  tbe  bouse  of 
Us  pu^icolar  friend,  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones 
bappeoed  not  to  be  in,  but  Mrs-  Jones  was  a 
pleasant  woman,  and  he  chatted  with  her  for  ten 
minutes,  or  so.  As  be  stepped  into  his  wa^n, 
it  struck  him  that  tbs  gallon  demijohn  was  a  little 
ID  Us  way,  ud  so,  lining  it  oat,  be  sud  to  Mrs- 
Joaea — 

<'I  wish  mn  woold  teko  care  of  dds  nnttl  I 
oomeback. 

"0!  oertamly,"  replied  Hia.  Jones,  **with  the 
peatest  pleasure." 

And  n  tbe  dnaijohn  was  left  in  the  lack's 
care. 

Sam  time  afterwards  Mr.  Jones  came  in,  and 
uuHig  the  first  things  that  attracted  his  attui- 
tiim.  was  tbe  strange  demijohn. 

"What  is  this.^"  was  his  natural  fnqairy. 

"Something  that  Mr.  Smith  left." 

"Mr.  Smith  from  Q  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  wonder  what  he  baa  here?"  sud  Mr.  Jones, 
tAiog  bold  of  the  demjjobn.   "It  feela  heavy. " 

Tbe  cork  was  tmhesitatiady  removed,  and 
ftemontb  of  the  vessel  brought  in  contact  with 
Ike  smdling  organ  of  Mr.  Jones. 

*'Wine,  as  I  lire!*'  fell  from  his  Hps.  «<Bring 
J»  a  glass." 

"0!  no.  Mr.  Jones.  I  wouldn't  tondi  his 
wiae,**  said  Blrs  Jones. 

"Briu  me  a  ^ass.  Do  yoo  tbfaik  I'm  going  to 
'•ct  a  a£m  of  wine  pass  my  way  withoat  exact- 
ing tdl?  No— no!   Bring  me  a  glass." 

Tbe  glass,  a  half-pint  tumbler,  was  produced, 
>nd  Dearly  filled  wiih  the  execrable  stoff-^ 
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gtultleas  of  grape  juice  as  a  dyer's  vat— which 
was  poured  down  the  throat  of  Mr.  Jones. 

'fPntty  fair  wine,  that;  <mly  a  little  rough," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  smackinK  bis  lips. 

"It's  a  riiame!"  remarked  Mrs.  Jones,  warm- 
ly, "for you  to  do  so." 

"I  only  tocdc  toll,*'  said  tbe  husband,  laugh- 
ing.   "No  harm  in  that,  I'm  sure."  * . 

"Rather  heavy  toll,  it  strikes  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jones. 

Meantime,  Mi.  Smith,  having  completed  most 
of  his  busiwBs  for  that  day,  stopped  at  a  store 
where  be  wished  two  or  uurae  artielea  tmt  up. 
While  Ibesi  were  ia  pr^aratiom  he  said  to  tha 

keeper  of  the  store— 

"I  wish  you  would  let  your  lad  Tom  step  over 
for  me  to  iir.  Jones's.  I  left  a  demijohn  of  com- 
mon wine  there;  which  1  bought  for  tbe  purpose 
of  making  it  into  antimonial  wine" 

"0!  certainly,"  replied  the  store-keeper. — 
"Here,  Tom!"  and  he  odled  fbr  his  bi^. 

Tom  came,  and  the  store-keeper  said  to  bim — 

»Rvm  over  to  Mr.  Jones's  and  get  a  jufc  of  an* 
timooial  wine  which  Mr.  Smith  left  there.  Go 
quickly,  for  Mr.  Smith  is  in  a  hurry." 

"Tes.  ur,"  replied  the  lad,  and  away  be  ran. 

After  Mr.  Jones  had  diqMsed  of  his  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  he  thought  bis  stomach  had  rather 
a  cnefeuB  sensatioB,  wfaidi  ia  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  tiie  staff  with  wUch 
he  had  burdened  it. 

"I  wonder  if  that  really  is  wine?"  said  be, 
turning  from  tbe  window  at  which  he  had  seated 
himself,  and  taking  up  the  demijohn  again.  The 
cork  was  removed,  and  his  nose  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  huge  bottle. 

.  "Tes,  it's  wine;  but  IH  vow  it's  not  mucb  to 
brag  of. "   And  the  cork  was  once  more  replaced. 

Just  then  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  }L-s. 
Jmies  opened  ft,  and  the  store-keepa'a  lad  ap- 
peared. 

"Mr.  SaAHi  says,  dease  lei  me  Imvffthe  jug  ' 
of  antimonial  wina  be  left  bera." 

"ABCimcuial  wine!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones,  his 
cUn  falling,  and  a  paleness  instantly  oversj^d 
bis  face. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lad. 

"Antimonial  wine!"  fell  again,  but  hnskily, 
from  tbe  quivering  lips  of  Mr.  Jones.  "Send  for 
the  doctor,  Kitty,  quick!  Oh!  Bow  sick  I  fed! 
Send  for  the  do^r,  or  111  be  4  dead  man  in  half 
an  hour!"  ■ 

"Antimonial  win^  Dreadful!"  exdumed 
Mrs.  Jones,  now  as  pale  and  frightened  as  her 
husband.   "Do  you  feel  sick?" 

"0!  yes.  As  sick  as  death!'*  And  tbe  ap< 
pearanee  of  Mr.  Jones  by  no  means  belied  ms 
words.  "Send  ftr  thedoitv  iastanUy,  or  it  may 
be  too  late." 

Mrs.  Jones  ran  first  fai  one  direction  and  then 
in  anotlKT,  and  finally,  after  telling;  tbe  boy  to 
nm  for  the  doctor,  called  Jane,  ber  single  domes- 
tic, and  started  ber  on  the  same  errand. 

Off  sprung  Jane  at  a  speed  outstripping  that 
of  John  Gilpin.  Fortunately,  tbe  doctor  was  in 
his  office,  and  he  came  with  all  tbe  rapidi^  a 
proper  regard  to  tbe  dignity  of  his  pnftssion 
would  permit,  armed  with  a  stomach  pump  and 
a  dosen  antidotes.  On  arriving  at  the  bouse  of 
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Mr-  Jones,  he  found  the  sufferer  lying  npon  a 
bed,  ehastlj  pale,  and  retching  tembly. 

<'0!  doator!  Tm  afraid  it's  all  over  with  me!" 
gasped  the  patient. 

<*How  <Sd  it  happen?  Whatbare  you  taken?" 
inquired  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

•*I  tooib^l^  mistake,  nearly  a  pint  of  antimo- 
nial  wiw^ 

"Then  it  must  be  removed  fnstAntly/'  said 
the  doctor;  and  down  the  sick  man's  Uiroat  went 
one  end  of  a  long,  fleziUe,  India  rubber  tube, 
and  pomp!  pump!  wunp!  went  the  doetor's  hand 
at  the  other  end.  The  rasolt  was  vetr  palpable. 
About  a  pint  of  red^di  fluid,  8tion|Iy  aneUing 
of  wine,  oame  up,  afi«  wUdi  the  instrumcot 
was  withdrawn. 

"There,"  said  the  doetor,  *<I  guess  that  wiU  dv. 
Now  let  me  give  you  an  antidote."  And  a 
nauseas  dose  of  something  or  other  was  mixed 
up  and  poared  down,  to  take  the  place  of  what 
bad  Jurt  been  removed. 

"Do  you  feel  any  better  now?"  inquired  the 
doctor,  as  he  sat  bolcGng  the  pulse  of  the  ack  man. 
and  scanning,  with  a  professional  eye,  his  pale 
face,  that  was  oonred  witli  a  chmuny  penpira- 
tum. 

"A  little,"  was  the  fidnt  nply.  "Do  yon 
tlunk  all  duiger  is  pasti" 

"Tea,  I  think  so.  The  Antidote  I  have  t^rem 
you  wW  iwutralize  the  effect  of  the  drug,  as  ibr 
as  it  has  passed  into  the  system." 

"I  fled  as  weak  as  a  rag,"  said  the  patient. 
"T  am  sure  1  could  not  bear  my  own  weight. 
What  a  powerful  effect  it  had!" 

"Don't  think  of  it,"  returned  the  doctor.— 
"Oompdiw  yourself.  There  is  now  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  whatever." 

The  wild  flight  of  Jane  through  the  street,  and 
the  harried  movements  of  the  doctor,  did  not  fail 
to  attract  attentioD.  Inquiir  fiAknred,  and  it 
soon  became  nosed  ftboat  thai  Mr.  Jonte  had 
taken  pofaon. 

Mr.  Smith  was  just  stepping  into  his  imgtm, 
when  a  man  oame  up  and  said  to  him — 

"Bxve  yon  beud  Uie  newsl" 

"What  news?" 

"Mr.  Jones  has  taken  poiani?" 

"What?" 

"Poison!" 

"Who!   Mr.  Jones?" 

"Yes-    And  they. say  he  cannot  live." 

"Dreadful!  I  must  see  him."  And  without 
waiting  for  further  infbrroatioa,  Mr.  Smith  spoke 
to  bia  horse  and  rode  off  at  a  gallop  for  the  resi> 
dence  of  his  friend.  Mrs.  Jones  met  him  at  the 
door,  looking  vei^  anzions. 

"Bow  is  be?"  in^oired  Hr.  ftoitii,  in  a  serious 
vwlce. 

"A  ntUe  better,  I  thank  you.  The  doctor  has 
takenitallontofhisstomsch.  Will  tou  walk  up?" 

Mr.  Smith  ascended  to  the  chamber  where  lay 
Mr.  Jones,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet.  The  doc- 
tor was  still  by  his  fflde. 

"Ah!  my  fhend,"  said  the  edck  man,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  as  Mr.  I^th  to»k  his  hand,  "that  antimo- 
nial  wine  ^  yoors  has  nearly  faaen  the  death  <^ 
me." 

"What  antimonial  wine?"  inquiied  Mr.  &nith, 
not  ondetstanding  bis  friends 


"The  wine  you  left  here  in  the  gallon  demi- 
john." 

"That  wasn't  antimonial  wine!" 

"It  was  not?"  fitll  irom  the  lips  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Why,  no!  It  was  only  wine  that  T  had 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  making  antim(»ual 
wine." 

Hr.  Jones  rose  up  in  bed. 

"Not  antimoual  wine?" 
'  "No!" 

"Why  the  boy  said  it  was." 

"Then  he  didnt  know  any  thing  about  it.  R 
was  nothing  but  some  common  wine  which  I 
had  bought." 

Mr.  Jones  took  a  long  breath.  The  doctor 
arose  from  the  bedside,  ana  Mr.  Jones  e»ibimed, 

"Well,  I  never!" 

Then  came  a  grave  »lence,  itt  which  one 
looked  at  the  other,  doubtingly. 

"Good-day/*  said  the  doctor,  and  went  down 
stairs. 

"So  yoQ  have  been  drinking  my  wine,  it 
seems,' '^laughed  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  the  man 
with  tiie  stomach  pump  had  retired. 

"I  <mly  took  a  little  UA\,"  atid  Mr.  Jones,  back 
into  whose  pale  Sue  the  cokn'  was  beginning  to 
come,  and  throng  whose  almost  paralysed 
nerves  was  again  Sowing  from  the  Ivain  » 
healthy  influence.  "But  don't  say  any  thing 
about  It!   Don't  for  the  world!" 

"I  won't,  on  one  condition,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  words  were  scarcely  coherent,  so  stnmgly 
was  he  convulsed' with  laughter. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Tou  most  become  a  teetotaller.'* 

"Can't  do  that,"  replied  Mr.  Jonesi  "Qive 
me  a  day  or  two  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"Yenr  well.  And  now,  good  bye;  ihe  sun  is 
nearly  down,  and  it  will  be  ni^  imorel  get 
home." 

And  Mr.  Smith  'shoolt'  hsndi  with  Bfr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  hurried^,  retiicd,  trying,  but  iQ 
vain,  to  leave  t^  house  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
manner.  Long  befcre  Mr.  Jones  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  teetatallers,  the  story  of  his 
taking  toll  was  all  over  the  town,  and  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months  be  had  his  own  time  of 
it.  After  that,  it  became  an  old  shvy. 


A  PKAYEK. 

O,  that  mine  eye  might  doied  be 
To  what  becomes  me  not  to  lee,* 

That  deaftaeBs  might  posseu  mine  ear 

To  what  concern!  me  not  to  heart 

Thattroth  my  tongue  might  always  tie 

From  ever  speaking  foolishly; 

TtoA  no  vaio  thought  might  ever  rest 

Or  be  conceived  within  my  breaati 

That  by  each  word,  each  deed^  each  thought. 

Glory  may  to  my  God  be  brought. 

But  what  are  wishes?   Lwl,jnnte  eye 

On  Thee  is  fixed;  to  Thee  Z  cry.  . 

O,  purge  out  all       dross,  my  sin, 

Make  me  more  white  than  snow  withiui 

Wash,  Lord,  and  purify  my  heart,  ' 

And  make  it  clean  in  eveiy  part. 


PROPENSITZES  AND  WATS  OF  U0NS-8tANO  WORDS.  1% 


PEOPKNSPTIES  AND  WATS  OP 
LIONS. 

One  ti  tbe  most  strikiiig  tUn^  connected 
with  U»  lira  ia  Ha  TCioe,  which  is  extremelj 
nod,  and  veooliuiy  atrikmg.  It  ocmsiBts,  %t 
HMi»  (rf'  a  Mir,  den  moanfng.  repeated  fire  or 
rix  tfaMi,  endiiig  m*  fiuntly  anwble  righs;  at 
(Acr  tuDW,  be  gtutles  tbe  forest  with  load, 
deep- famed,  solemn -roars,  repeated  fire  or  six 
times  in  qmck  soocesmw,  each  increiang  in 
kndneaB  to  the  third  and  fourth,  when  hisToice 
dks  any  in  Are  or  six  low,  muffled  sounds,  very 
Mch  resembling  distant  tbonder.  At  times, 
taA  not  unfreqnently,  a  troop  may  be  beard  in 
cncert,  one  assuming  the  lead,  and  two,  three 
«  four  mors  lingittg  a  catdi.  Like  our  Soottisb 
!  lUgs,  tbey  roar  loodest  in  cold,  frosty  nights; 
baton  DO  aocarion  are  their  vdces  to  be  heera  in 
or  80  intensely  powerM,  ta 
rtM  two  or  thr«e  atrann  troma  <tf  lioiis  ap> 
Bnad)  a  fimntiOn  to  driadc  at  ttw  same  time, 
wfceo  this  occurs,  srcry  memlwr  of  each  tioop 
Bonda  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at  the  oppesitt 
I  pvdea;  and  when  me  roars»  all  roar  t<»etiier. 
lad  each  scans  to  Tie  with  his  comrades  in  the 
iHtauity  and  power  of  his  Toioe.  The  power 
isd  paSear  of  those  nocturnal  forest  concerts 
u  toeooceivMy  strikii^  and  pleaang  to  the 
hmdcr'i  ear.  The  effect  is  greatly  enhanced 
^uo  ttie  hewer  happens  to  be  ntuated  in  the 
MM  of  the  forest,  at  the  dead  hoar  of  mid- 
onaccompaniad  by  any  attendant,  and  en- 
■nDced  within  twenty  yards  of  tbe  fountain 
rtidi  the  surmuiidinff  troop  ot  lions  are  ap- 
pnaduw,  Sodi  has  btuk  wj  situation  many 
una  of  times;  and  thmi|^  I  am  allowed  to 
Ian  a  tokraUT  good  taste  for  marie,  I  oonsider 
tk  catehn  wliMh  I  am  rwaled  with,  as  the 
n«M  and  most  natural  wbicfa  I  erer  hoard. 

Ai  a  graoal  rale,  lions  roar  during  tiie  night; 
ttcir  soling  moans  conunendng  as  Uie  shades  of 
raing  etTdope  tbe  forest,  and  continuing  at  in- 
temls  duHng  the  nig^t   In  distant  and  so- 
daded  r^ons,  T  bsTC  constantly  heard  them 
nsrint  loudly,  as  late  as  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on 
I    I  Ir^t,.  sonny  morning.   In  hazy  and  runy 
*MtMr,  tbey  are  to  be  heard  at  every  haw  in 
^  day,  Imt  iheir  roar  is  subdued.   It  often 
j    ■ffoa  that,  when  two  strange  mala  lions  meet 
I    U  »  fiHmtun,  a  toriflo  oomoat  ensnes,  whi(^ 
Mt  ■nfteqnently  ends  in  the  death  of  one  of 
"■k  TbehalHtsof  tbe'lion  are  strictly  noctur- 
Bri;  duing  the  day,  he  lies  concealed  beneath  tbe 
■kdi  of  some  low,  bushy  tree,  or  wtde-spreading 
nA,  vith  tbe  level  forest.  <»  on  ths  moontain 
w-  Be  is  also  partial  td  lofty  reeds,  or  adds  of 
N<  nok,  ydlow  grass,  oconrring  m  lowly  val- 
^  Whoi  ha  is  snoeesafol  in  Jds  catdi,  and 
■•■niired  bis  pray,  he  does  n«t  moelvViat 
«pt,  <nfy  nttermg  occasionally  a  few  Iffmnoans; 
I    '^^^  provided  no  intruders  approadi  him, 
•■wwise  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
1  MBsriied  a  fcot,  connected  with  the  lira's 
of  drinking,  peculiar  to  themselves;  Ihey 
I    anid  flBwiOiug  to  visit  tbe  fountains  with  good 
■"■■I'll*.   Thin,  when  tbe  moon  rose  early, 
"•finsdflfared  their  watering  until  la|»  in  the 


momii^;  and,  when  the  moon  rose  late,  they 
drank  at  an  early  hour  in  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  tawny  color  of  tbe  eoat  with 
which  nature  has  robed  him,  he  perfectly  in- 
visible in  tbe  dark;  and,  although  1  have  often 
b«u^  them  loudly  lapping  tbe  water  under  my 
very  nose,  not  twenty  yards  from  me,  I  could  not 
possibly  make  out  so  much  as  an  outline  of  their 
forms.  When  a  thirs^  lira  comes  to  water,  be 
stretches  fut  his  massive  arms,  lies  down  ra  his 
hreui  to  orink,  and  makes  a  loud  lapi»ng  wnse 
not  to  be  mistaken.  He  cratinues  lapping  np 
the  water  for  a  Irag  while,  and,  four  or  five  times 
daring  tbe  prooeediug,  he  pauses,  for  half  a  mi- 
nute,  as  if  to  take  Iratth.  One  thing  conspicu- 
ous afamit  tliem  is  their  eyes,  which,  in  a  da^ 
night)  g}iim  like  two  halls  (tf  fire. 


SLANa  WORDS. 

fifiss  Leslie,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  pteasing 
antbins  of  our  country,  reads  tbe  following  lec- 
ture to  her  sex,  in  her  work  entitled  "The  Beha- 
vior Book."  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  sug- 
gestions more  genendly  attended  to,  even  among 
those  oongidered  as  of  tbe  "higher  drcles:" 

"There  is  no  wit."  says  tbe  author  of  the  Be- 
havior Book,  "in  a  lady  to  speak  of  taking  a 
'snoose,'  instead  of  a  nap,  in  calling  pantaloons 
'pants,'  or  gentlemen  *gento,'  in  saymg  of  a  man, 
whose  dress  is  getting  <dd,  tiiat  he  looks  'seedy.' 
and  in  alluding  to  an  amuamg  aneodoto,  or  a  di- 
verting incident,  to  say  that  it  is  'rich.*  All 
slang  words  are  detectable  ficom  the  lips  of  Udies. 
We  are  always  soiry  to  hear  a  young  lady  use 
such  words  as  'polking,  *  when  she  tells  of  having 
been  enga^  in  a  certain  danoe  too  foshionable 
not  king  since;  but,  happily,  now  it  is  fost  going 
out,  and  almost  banished  from  tbe  best  society. 
To  her  honor  be  it  remembered,  Queen  Victona 
has  prohibited  the  polka  bdng  danced  in  her 
presence.  How  can  a  genteel  girl  Ining  herself 
to  say,  'Last  night,  I  was  wdking  with  Mr.  Bell,' 
or  '}$r.  Oqie  oame  and  asked  me  to  polk  with 
him?'  Its  ooarse  and  ID  soonding  name  is 
worthy  of  die  danoe. 

"We  have  litUe  tolmnoe  for  young  lacBes  who, 
having  in  reality  neither  wit  nor  humor,  set  up 
font  watt  and.  having  nothing  of  the  right  stock 
to  go  upon,  substituted  oouseness  and  imperti- 
nenoe  (not  to  say  impudence)  and  try  to  excite 
laughter  and  attract  tne  attention  of  gentlemen 
hy  using  slang.  ^  Where  do  they  get  it?  Qdw  do 
tbe^  IHck  it  up?  Surety  not  nom  low  com- 
panions?  We  have  beard  of  rae  oS  these  ladies, 
when  her  collar  ohanced  to  be  jHsned  awry,  say 
that  it  was  put  on  drunk;  also,  that  her  bonnet 
was  drunk,  meanmg  crooked  on  her  bead.  When 
disconoerted,  she  was  'floored.'  When  submit- 
ting to  do  a  tUog  nnwUling.  abe  *wts  brought  to 
the  Boratoh.'  Smnedmes  'she  did  thix^  rai  the 
tif.^  She  talked  of  a  certain  great  noolist 
'smging  like  a  beast'  She  believed  it  very  smart 
imA  piquant  to  use  these  vile  expressions.  It  is 
trae,when  at  parties,  she  always  had  half-a-dosen 
gentlemen  about  Iht,  their  cunodty  being  excited 
as  to  what  she  would  say  next  And  yet  she  was 
a  woman  of  many  good  qualities,  and  om  who 
boasted  of  always  having  'livednn  society.'  " 
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CITY  SCENES-NO,  1, 


THE  ITALIAN  "chestnut  MAN. 


The  man  who  sells  Italiui  chestnats  at  the 
corner,  hot  from  bU  curious  roastiog  machiae,  is 
nO  ingenious  Yankee.  There  is  something  too 
primitive  about  his  whole  establishment  to  leave 
room  for  such  an  inference.  No;  both  himself 
and  callinE  are  recent  importations  firom  Italy  or 
France.  Hoir  patiently  he  stands*  all  day  long, , 
cutting  and  roasting  his  chesnuts;  and^  occa<{ 


sionally,  waiting  on  his  customers,  mainly  of  the 
class  juvenile,  whose  patronage,  in  the  way  of 
eatables,  is  of  no  trifling  importance. 

Our  artist,  in  sketching  the  Chestnut  Man.  has 
introduced  a  ludicrous  scene,  which  needs  not  a 
word  of  explanation  to  Inake  it  fuUy  understood. 
In  fact,  to  attsmpt  descriptipn,  would^  be  like 
gilding  fine  gold. 


IVfANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
MOKMON  PREACHERS. 

The  Boston  Herald,  in  announcing  the  death  of 
Elder  Q.  Adams,  a  Mormon  Preiucher,,  says: — 
"  On  bis  second  visit  to  Boston,  the  £lder 
preached,  baptized  oonverts,  whipped  a  newspaper 
editor,  and  played  a  star  engagement  at  the  N^ 
ticmsl  Theatre.  He  was  hidustrious  and  filled  up 
all  his  time.  We  have  a  fund  of  anecdotes  oon- 
cermng  this  strange  mortal,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  print  at  some  other  time.  We  close  this 
article  briefly  adverting  to  the  chastisemeit 
he  gave  an  editor  for  strongly  criticising  his  per- 
formance  of  Kdiard  IIL  TheiifBoe  of  the  etUtor 
was  in  Washington  Street,  where  Propellor  now 
keeps.  Adams  armed' himself  with  a  cowhide, 
and  watched  his  ^otim.  Soon  the  nnsuspeoting 
follow  came  down  stairs,  and  Adams  sprang 


Shim,  4|yclaimrog,  'The  Lord  has  delivered 
iido  my  hands,  and  I  shfcil  give  thee  forty 
H,  save  -one.  Scripture  measure.  Brother 
Grabank  keep  tally.*  So  saying,  be  proceeded  to 
lay  on  the  punishment  with  hearty  good-will.  In 
the  meantime,  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  aroand 
the  avenging  priest  an<|  the  delinquent.  When 
the  ^ly  was  up,  Adams  left  the  man  and  sid- 
dresaed  the  <rrowd  as  follows: — *Mmiand  brothers, 
my  name  is  Blder  Qeorge  G.  Adams,  preacher  of 
thie^^turerlAti^  gospel.  I  have  chasti|pd  my 
enemj;. "  f  go  this  afternoon  to  fulfil  an  oigagv- 
ment  at  tbd  Providence  Theatre,  where  I  shall 
play  one  of  Sbakspeare's  immortal  creatkHis.  T 
shall  return  to  this  dty  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  will,  by  Divine  permission,  preach  three 
times  next  Sabbath  on  the  immortality^  the 
soul,  the  etemitj  of  matter,  and  in  answer,  to  tbe 
question  Who  is  the  Devil?  May  grace  and 
peace  be  with  you.  Amca.* 
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AN  EGERAN  CHALICE. 

"V  b*  ilrMdy  m  what  he  nnut  do,  ^ 
Tall  maf  b*  •batoUi  «j«  font  tba  fiu-iMia(  view." 

Tell  me,  0  friend,  vhat  shall  I  nune  this  lieart, 
WUch  oft  o'erflows  to  thee  in  hours  of  madness — 

Which  fiods  a  flood  of  BOQafaine  where  thou  art^ 
A  liiing  foQBt  of  jfty  and  gashing  gladnesif 

TxuU  might  aaj,  a  plain,  close-lidded  arn, 
Filled  vith  old  Syinaian  of  a  vintage  richer 

Tbaa  beanteouB  Eos  ever  did  out-turn, 
Ib  dawning  radiance,  from  her  claasic  pitcher. 

ilot  tbon?— «  wreath  of  cUvery  morning  daw 
much  night'a  jet  wing  to  crystals  hath  1>«sn 

&]uilng, 

In  reflex  warmth  exhaled,  till  meets  thy  view, 
A  rainbow-bridge  the  ether  concave  spanning; 

While  from  that  concave,  t^eami  of  burning  stars 
Drop  to  chill  earth,  as  tl^e  oak  drops  its  berries — 

Tkenee  to  arise  in  gentle,  twin-formed  prayers, 
Tke  sainted  incense  soul  to  soul  that  ferries} 

Or,  ii  it  hut  a  simple  violet-bloom. 

Sometimes  of  white,  yet  oftener  colors  pansied; 
Ilteitbing  dirge-incense  now  from  out  its  tomb, 

Nov  mingling  hues  and  perfumes,  as  'twere 
frenzied? 

%  nty  it  grow  in  magnitude  and  worth, 
Uatil  it  lie  •f  anthera-volume — lowly — 

Tct  gathering  rights  from  its  supernal  birth. 
Till  it  shall  fill  thine  owdI  cathedral  holyl 

Flint,  then,  thy  frescoes  with  do  careless  hand, 
Thoogh  bat  a  hand's  breadth  thon  at  once 
may'st  ponder; 
And  it  shall  grow  the  temple  of  the  land. 
Of  fiitDre  ages  the  fond  lore  and  wonder. 

  E.  B, 

MUSINGS  AND  MEMORIES. 

BT  KBS.  rRAHCM  D.  GAGE. 

I  am  lonely,  I  am  weary, 

Wonid  Toa  know  the  reason  why? 
rris  not  uat  the  day  is  dreary. 

Not  that  clouds  overhang  the  sky. 
No.   The  April  snn  ia  beaming 

Warm  and  genial  as  'twere  May^ 
Earth  and  air  in  beauty  teeming 

Woo  my  spirit  to  the  gay.  * 

TluB  new  homa  is  very  cheerful, 

Hnsbowl,  children— rail  are  hflte; 
Tet  my  eyes  are  Bometimes  tearful. 

Tearful  for  old  memories  dear. 
By  my  window  I  am  sitting. 

Gazing  out  upon  the  street; 
Thousands  to  and  fro  are  'flitting. 

No  femiliar  glance  I  meet. 

Ahl  I  miss  the  birds  and  Bowers 

Of  the  home  I've  left  behind— 
Miss  the  hill-tops  and  the  bowers. 

Miss  the  odor-wafting  wind.  * 
This  is  not  the  same  old  carp^l^  - 

Upon  which  we  danced  at  nt|(it,  ' 
These  are  not  the  time-worn  cartains 

Which  shut  ont  the  snmmer  light. 

Alt  is  changed,  •'en  to  the  tiAle 
Where  I  sctil^ed  rhymes  of  old. 

That  was  cherrf  ■  this  is  marble — 
Ahl  tis  iqufle,liard  and  cold. 
TokIU-No.3.  2 


This  soft  seat  of  yielding  cushion, 
liiis  is  not  my  wora,old  chair 

Where  I  rocked  my  babes  to  Blamber 
With  a  mother's  patient  care. 

fe^  ^t  I  will  not  si^h  in  sadness, 
•     Will  not  let  my  heart  grow  cold,  * 
^-Soon  'twill  throb  <kcain  with  gladness. 
Soon  thsse  new  things  will  be  old. 
Kind  and  genial  hearts  are  hov'ring 
(j^i  life's  pa^way  everywheraj 
Tmj  frill  come  and  render  sacred. 
Carpet,  curtain,  table,  chair. 

Flowers  of  love  will  spring  in  beauty 

To  my  fancy  on  the  street. 
If  the  dusty  paths  are  trodden  ^ 

Daily  by  familiar  feet. 
If  I  scatter  seeds  of  kindness. 

Here  and  there,  as  best  I  may, 
Roses,  fragrant  as  the  old  ones. 

Soon  will  cbeer  the  lonely  way. 

Home  so  loved — old  friends  so  treasared— 

Half  my  heart  f 'H  give  to  you; 
Half  I'll  keep  in  good  condition, 

Warm  and  lighted  for  the  new. 
I  may  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow 

For  the  past — the  &r  away, 
WhUe  I'm  pilfering  from  to-morrow. 

Smiles  and  snnshines  for  to-day. 

Ohio  Cultivator. 


LOVE. 

From  the  cradled  lull  by  the  hearthstone. 

To  the  coffined  lall  in  the  clod, 
O!  is  it  for  man  to  be  hsppy 

Hither  side  of  the  City  of  God7 

Though  gold  hath  the  glittering  promise. 

And  we  seek  it  far  and  near. 
Not  gold  from  the  streets  of  Heaven 

Could  pave  a  Paradise  here. 

And  fame,  that  to  young  ambition 
Has  a  voice  <^  thundering  roll, 
ends  a  bolt  with  its  flash  of  glory — 
Where  it  strikes,  it  blasts  the  aoul. 

All  the  joys  of  this  dark  existence 

Keep  fading,  one  by  one. 
Before  the  approaching  death-dawn. 

Like  the  stars  before  the  son.  * 

Oh!  is  there  for  man  no  pleasure 

That  will  bloom  for  ever  here. 
And,  transplanted  to  Eden,  flourish 

In  that  celestial  sphere? 

Tes,  lovel  love,  that  gives  to  the  spirit 

Wings  fluttering  to  aspire; 
Love,  that  makes  onr  human  heartstrings 

The  chords  of  an  angel's  lyre. 

Yes,  love!  love,  that  skies  the  smomer  hlan. 
And  paints  the  leaves  more  green; 

That  knows  what  the  wild  bees  whispWf 
And  feeU  what  the  bird-songs  mean. 

Yes,  love!  that  weaves  wings  of  the  blossoms. 

To  winnow  the  fragrant  air; 
That  wraps  In  a  white-cloud  mantle, 
And  climbs  the  cemlean  stair. 

Love  is  always,  always  climbing; 

It  belongs  m  Heann'  above; 
01  onr  souls  arW^ftied  Godward 

In  every  kiss  of  lovel  Coaibs-Kuinet. 
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PLAINS  OF  LIFE  Al!j»  MEANS 

OF  -Buocasss.     ,  ^ 

[From  *<Hope8  and  Helps  for  tbe.Ton^^nab- 
liahed  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  th^Uowioi^oel- 
lent  article  is  token.]  ^ 

Every  youth  should  he  ^Jdbated,  whatever  is  to 
be  his  trade  or  profession.''  There  is  no  hoAor&ble 
calliiig  in  life  tiwt  may  not  engage  the  interest 
and  attention  of  a  whole  mind,  and  be  adorned 
and  made  attractive  by  the  productions  of  a  cul- 
tivated intellect. 

If  a  young  man  is  to  follow  agricultural  pur- 
■nts,  he  should  be  educated  for  it  His  education 
should  be  shaped  to  it.  His  mind  should  be  fully 
trained,  and  its  powers  devdoped  in  the  direction 
of  their  life  pursuit.  He  should  be  made  fiuniliar 
with  all  the  natural  sdences.  such  as  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  the  natural 
history,  character,  and  physiology  of  animals;  for 
their  breathing  forms  are  all  about  bim,  and 
thnngh  his  life  he  must  have  to  do  with  them. 
His  food,  his  drink,  his  dress,  his  all  are  within 
them,  and  he  must  draw  them  out  The  touch- 
stone of  his  knowledge  must  be  applied  to  their 
dead  and  living  forms,  that  he,  his  wife  and 
children,  may  be  surrounded  wiih  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

With  Astronomy,  Physiology,  mental  and 
moral  Philosophy,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of 
a  thorough  matbematical  education,  he  should  be 
made  acquainted;  for  these  he  needs  every  day  in 
title  care  of  his  &mily,  and  m  his  busineas  trans* 
actions  with  the  worid.  Bis  course  of  studief, 
Ids  moital  batniiw,  should  be  directed  with  a 
wise  reference  to  his  avocatiou.  Not  onh'  his 
success,  but  the  happiness  and  usefulness  (a  both 
himself  and  family,  depend  upon  it. 

Again,  not  raily  bis  mind,  but  his  hand  should 
be  educated  for  tus  life's  avocation.  His  physical 
powers  should  be  made  not  only  strong  and  vigo- 
rous, but  should  be  strictly  and  practically  edu- 
cated for  his  profession,  so  that  mind  and  body 
will  act  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
end  in  life.*  A  quack  farmer  is  like  a  quack  at 
anything  else.  And  an  agricultural  theorist,  un- 
support^  bv  praetioe,  is  like  a  theorist  anywhere, 
a  mere  pafToi  wind. 

Similar  ranarks  may  be  applied  to  yonth  who 
have  designed  to  fill  any  of  tlw  honorable  callings 
in  which  men  ftilfll  their  euihly  destinies. 

I^rst  of  all.acboice  (^business  should  be  made, 
and  made  early,  with  a  wise  reference  to  ca^^ty 
and  taste.  Tlwn  the  youth  should  be  educated  for 
it,  and  as  much  as  posuUe  in  it,  and  when  this 
is  done,  it  should  be  pursued  with  an  industry, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  which  will  warrant 
success. 

A  man  or  woman  with  no  business,  nothing  to 
do,  is  an  absolute  pest  to  society.  They  are 
thieves,  stealing  that  which  is  not  theirs;  b^ars, 
eating  that  which  they  have  not  earned;  drones, 
wasting  the  firnits  of  others'  industry;  leeches, 
sucking  the  blood  of  stilus;  evil-doers,  setting  an 
example  of  idleness  and  dishonest  living;  hypo- 
crites, shining  in  stolen  and  &lae  o^ots;  vam- 


|riM  eating  oat  the  life  of  the  cnnmuni^.  Frown 
upKthem,  O  youth.   Learn  in  your  hourt  to  d^ 
•  -spjvtheiT  course  of  life. 

iKny  of  our  most  interesting  youth  waste  a 
great  portion  of  their  eaily  life  in  frnitleflB  endear 
Tors  at  nothing.   They  have  no  trade,  no  profes- 
sion, no  object  before  them,  nothing  to  do;  and  I 
yet  have  a  great  desire  to  do  something,  and 
something  worthy  of  themsebres.   They  tiy  this 
and  that,  and  the  other;  offer  themselves  to  do 
anything  and  everything,  and  yet  know  how  to 
do  nothing.   Educate  themselves  they  cannot,  | 
for  they  know  not  what  they  should  do  it  for.  i 
They  waste  their  time,  energies,  and  little  earn- 
ings in  endless  changes  and  wanderings.  Th^ 
have  not  the  stimulus  of  a  fixed  object  to  baten 
their  attention  and  awaken  their  energies;  not  a 
known  prize  to  win.    Wjey  wish  for  good  things,  j 
but  have  oo  way  to  attun  them;  desire  to  be 
ful,  but  littie  means  for  being  so.   They  Uy 
plans,  invent  schenws,  form  theories,  build  oma- 
ties,  but  never  stop  to  eneute  and  realize  them. 

Pow  creatures!  All  that  uls  them  is  the  want 
of  an  olgect— a  sinsU  object.  They  look  at  a 
hundred,  and  see  nothing.  If  they  diould  loc^ 
steadily  atone,  they  woiad  see  it  distinctly.  Tb^ 
I  grasp  at  random  a  nnndred  things  and  catch  no* 
Uiing.  It  is  like  shooting  among  a  scattered  flock 
of  pigeons-  The  chances  are  doubtful.  This  will 
never  do — no,  never.  Success,  respectebility  and 
happiness  are  found  in  a  permanent  business.  An 
early  choice  of  some  business,  devotion  to  it,  and 
preparation  for  it,  should  be  made  by  every 
youth. 

When  the  two  objects,  business  and  cbaraetex, 
as  the  great  end  of  life,  are  fiuriy  before  a  yoath, 
what  then?  Why,  he  must  attun  those  otgects. 
Will  wishes  and  prayers  bring  them  into  bia 
hands?  By  no  means.  He  must  woric  as  wdQ 
as  wish,  labor  as  well  as  pray;  His  hand  must 
b»  as  stout  as  his  heart,  bis  arm  as  strong  as  his 
head.  Purpose  must  be  foHowed  by  action,  words 
by  blows.  And  these  must  be  repeated  "from 
mom  till  night,  from  youth  till  hoary  ^e." 
"Continual  dropping  wears  a  stone."  So  pers^ 
vering  I'abop  gains  our  objects.  Perseverance  is 
the  virtue  wanted,  a  lion-hearted  purpose  of  vio- 
tory.  It  is  this  that  builds,  constmcte,  aooom- 
plisbes  what  is  great,  good,  and  valuable. 

Persevenmce  built  the  pyramids  on  Egypt*B 
plains,  ere4^  the  gorgeous  temple  at  J«rus^«m, 
reared  the  seven-hilled  city,  inclofied  in  adamant 
the  Ohinese  empire,  scaled  the  stormy,  cload* 
oai^ied  iUps,  opened  a  highway  through  the 
watery  wilderness  of  the  Atlantic  levelled  tbe 
forests  of  a  new  world,  and  reared  in  its  stead  a 
community  of  stotes  and  nations.  It  bas  wrought 
from  tbe  marble  block  the  exquisite  creations  of 
genius,  painted  on  the  canvas  tbe  gorgeous 
mimicry  of  nature,  and  engraved  on  metallio  Bor- 
face  tbe  vietrless  substence  of  the  shadow- 

It^lljl  ^ttin  motion  millions  of  spindles,  winged 
as  ^ny  fljring  shutUes,  harnessed  a  tbousajid 
iron  steeds  to  as  many  freighted  cars,  and  set 
them  flying  from  town  to  town  and  nation  to  na- 
tioned,  tunneled  mountains  of  granite  and  annihi- 
lated space  with  tiie  lightning's  speed.  It  bas 
whitened  tiie  waters  of  the  wcn-ld  wi^  the  s^la 
of  a  hundred  nations,  navigated  eveiy  sea  vk- 
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lud.  It  has  ndnoed  Nfttnn  in  her 
thooBwd  forma  to  as  mai^  acdoiees,  tangh^er 
laws,  [un^tasied  her  future  moTementet  mealved 
her  an  trodden  spaces,  coonted  her  myriad  hosts 
of  worlds,  and  oompnted  their  distances,  dimea- 
■oos.  and  Telocities. 

But  greater  still  are  the  works  of  perseverance 
in  the  world  of  mind.  .What  are  the  produotions . 
oCscieDoeand  art  compared  with  the  splendid 
adnernneDDts  won  in  the  human  soul?  What  is 
a  monament  of  eongtructive  genius  compared  with : 
the  Ihriog  domes  of  thought,  the  sparkliog  tem- 
pies  of  Tirtoe,  and  the  rich,  ^ry-wreathed  sano* : 
tnarteof  religion,  which  penererance  has  wrought 
ent  and  reand  in  the  souls  of  the  good?  What 
an  ths  tcnl-sweated  nroductions  of  wiealtb  ided  in 
net  pmhtrion  anxmd  a  Girard,  or  a  Botfiachild, 
when  wdghed  against  the  stores  of  wisdom,  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  and  the  strength,  beauty 
ud  dory  with  whi(£  this  victorious  virtue  has 
eoricoed  and  adorned  a  great  multitude  of  minds 
imiag  the  march  of  a  hundred  generations? 

How  little  can  we  tell,  how  little  know,  the 
bun-sweat,  the  heart-labor,  the  oonscience- 
stmggles  which  it  cost  to  make  a  Newton,  a 
Boward,  or  a  Ghanning!  how  many  days  of  toil, 
bov  many  nights  of  weariness,  how  many  months 
and  years  of  vigilant,  powerful  effort,  were  spent 
to  peiftet  in  tiiem  what  the  world  has  bowed  to 
ia  rmfeooe!  Their  words  have  a  power,  their 
names  a  diaim.  and  thdr  deeds  a  glory.  How 
caaw  thb  wealUi  of  nul  to  be  theirsi  Why  are 
tbcir  names  watchwords  of  power  set  high  on  the 
toofleof  fiune?  Why  does  childhood  lisp  tiiem 
in  rerercnce,  and  age  lieel  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  they  are  meDtioned? 

They  were  the  sons  of  Perseverance — of  unre- 
Biitting  industry  and  toil.  They  were  once  as 
weak  and  hdpless  as  any  of  us;  once  as  destitute 
of  wisdom,  virtue  and  power  as  an  infiint.  Once 
the  vei^  alphabet  of  ttiat  language  which  they 
have  wielded  with  such  magic  effect,  was  unknown 
to  them.  Tbsj  toiled  long  to  learn  it,  to  get  its 
KNmds,  understand  its  depoidenciesi  and  longer 
•tffl  to  obtain  the  secret  of  its  highest  charm  and 
u^tiest  power,  and  yet  even  longer  for  those 
tnag,  glorious  thoughts  which  they  bade  it  bear 
to  an  BBtqsABhing  and  admiring  world. 

Their  cnaracters,  which  are  now  g^ven  to  the 
VDtld,  and  will  be  to  millions  yet  unborn,  as 
patterns  of  greatness  ud  goodness,  were  made  by 
that  untiring  persevmnce  which  marked  their 
wbole  hves.  From  childhood  to  age  they  knew 
M  such  word  as  &il.  Defeat  only  gave  them 
power,  diflBculty  only  taught  them  the  necessity 
tfredoaUed  exertions;  dangers  gave  them  courage; 
At  right  of  great  labors  inspired  in  them  corres- 
poni^g  exertions.  So  it  has  been  with  all  men 
aid  all  women  who  have  been  eminently  success- 
(U  in  any  profession  or  calling  in  life.  Their 
■mai  has  Men  wicnght  ont  by  persevering  in- 

Saeccusftil  men  owe  more  to  tiieir  perseverance 
ttao  to  Oar  natond  powers,  tiwir  friends,  or  the 
bnrable  circnm stances  aronnd  them.  Oenins 
«iU  Uter  by  the  side  oMabor;  great  powers  will 
jM  to  great  industry.  Talent  is  desirable,  but 
pRB»f^nooe  ia  more  bo.  It  will  make  mental 
povoSf  or,  at  least,  it  will  strengthen  those  al- 


rea^made.  Tea,,  it  will  make  menial  power. 
The  most  available'  and  snoceesful  kind  of  mental 
power  is  that  made  by  the  hand  of  cultivation. 

It  wUl  also  make  maids-  Who  will  notb^ 
friold'  the  persevering,  energetic  youth,  the  liearless 
man  <jr  industry?  Who  is  not  a  friend  to  him 
who  iM  a  fiiead  to  himself?  He  who  perseveres 
in  business  utd  hardships,  and  discouragements, 
will  always  find  ready  and  generous  friends  in 
every  time  of  need.  He  who  perseveres  in  a 
course  of  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence,  ia 
sure  to  gather  around  him  friends  who  will  be 
true  and  faithful.  Honest  industry  will  procure 
friends  in  any  oommnnity  and  ai^  part  of  the 
dTiliied  wcuid. 

Qo  to  the  men  of  hnsbeaB,  of  worth,  of  i  nflnenoe, 
and  ask  than  who  shall  have  their  confldenee  and 
support  They  will  tell  you,  the  men  who  &lter 
not  by  the  wayside,  who  toil  on  in  thdr  callings, 
agunst  every  barrier,  whose  eye  is  bent  upward, 
and  whose  motto  is  "Excelsior."  These  are  the 
men  to  whom  they  pve  thdr  confidence.  But  ihey 
shun  the  lazy,  the  indolent,  the  fearful  and  faf* 
tering.  Tb^  would  as  soon  trust  the  wind  as 
such  men. 

If  yon  would  win  friends,  be  steady  and  true 
to  yourself;  be  the  unfluling  friend  of  your  own 
puiposes,  stand  by  your  own  character,  and  others 
will  come  to  yoor  aid.  Tbongh  earth  quake 
and  the  BesTOis  atber  bladiness,  be  true  to  yonr 
course  and  yourself.  Quail  not,  nor  donbt  of  the 
result;  victory  will  be  yours.  Friends  Will  come- 
A  thousand  arms  of  strength  will  be  iHired  to  sus* 
tain  you. 

First,  be  sure  that  your  trade,  your  profession, 
yoor  calling  in  life  is  a  good  one— one  that  God 
and  goodness  sanctions;  then  be  true  as  steel  to 
it.  Think  for  it,  plan  for  it,  work  for  it,  live  for 
it;  throw  your  mind,  might,  strength,  heart  and 
soul  into  your  actions  for  it,  and  success  will 
crown  you  her  ftvored  child.  No  matter  w.heth€r 
your  object  be  great  or  small,  whether  it  be  the 
planting  of  a  nation  or  a  gfitch  of  potatoes,  the 
same  perseveranoe  is  necessaiy.  Eveiybody  ad- 
mires an  iron  determiiution,  ud  comes  to  the  aid 
of  him  who  directs  it  to  good. 

It  is  God  that  arranged  the  law  of  precedence. 
IiD^ead  Him  or  be  silMit!  If  you  luve  the  ca- 
pacity for  a  higher  station,  take  it.  What  bin- 
ders you?  How  manv  men  wonld  love  to  go  to 
sleepb^gars,  and  wake  up  Kothachilds  or  Astors? 
How  many  would  &tn  go  to  bed  dunces,  to  be 
waked  up  Solomons?  xou  reap  what  you  have 
sown.  Those  who  have  sown  dunce-seed,  vice- 
seed,  laziness-eeed,  usually  get  a  crop.  They 
that  low  tlie  wind  reap  a  whirlwind. 

Work  is  the  order'of  this  day.  The  slow  penny 
is  Surer  than  the  quick  dollar.  The  slow  trotter 
will  ont-travel  the  fleet  racer.  Genius  darts,  flut- 
ters and  tires;  but  poseverance  wears  and  wins. 
The  all-day  h<Mrse  wins  the  race.  The  afternoon 
man  wears  off  the  laurels.  The  last  blow  Onishes 
the  nail. 

Men  must  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait,  if  they 
would  succeed.  Bruns  grow  by  use  as  well  as 
hands.  The  greatest  man  is  the  one  who  uses 
his  brains  the  most,  who  has  added  most  to  bis 
natural  stock  of  power.  Wooldyou  have  fleets 
fiMt?  T17  them  m  the  race.   Would  yon  — 
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BtnHiger  minds?  Fat  them  at  nti<nul  ttunldpg. 
They  will  grow  itnng  action.  Would  yon 
have  greater  saccess?  Use  greater  and  more  rap 
ti<HiaI  and  constant  efforts.  Does  competition 
trouUe  yoxit  Work  away;  what  is  yoor  coiapeti- 
tor  bat  a  man?  Are  yon  a  coward,  that  yon 
shrink  from  the  emtestf  Then  yon  oog^  to  be 
beaten. 

Is  the  end  of  your  labors  a  long  way  off?  Eveiy 
step  takes  yon  nearer  to  it.  Is  it  a  weary  distance 
to  look  at?  Ah,  you  are  faint-hearted!  That  is 
the  tronble  with  the  moltitnde  of  youth.  Touth 
are  not  so  lazy  as  they  are  cowardly.  They  may 
bluster  at  first,  but  they  wont  "stick  it  ont." 
Young  fiurmer,  do  you  covet  a  homestead,  nice 
and  comfortable,  for  yourself  and  that  sweet  one 
of  yoor  day>dreamsf  What  hinders  that  ^on 
should  not  have  it?  Peraereiii^  industry,  with 
proper  economy,  will  give  you  tfae^  farm.  A  man 
can  get  what  he  wants  if  he  is  not  fiunt-besrted. 

Yonth,  learn  this  lessm:  All  Teal  good  ts  on 
the  mountain-top — you  must  go  vp  thert  to  gel  it. 
The  greater  the  good  the  hi^er  the  mount  which 
it  crowns;  and  the  longer  and  greater  the  effi)rtB 
necessary  to  secure  it 
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BT  CULUA  CBOLT. 

HrMBEK  ONE. 

«I  would  iM, 
Id  m^dcn  moditatlona,  fancf  frM." 

Those  words  came  from  your  lips  with  an  easy 
grace,  light-hearted  Lizne,  aa  you  stood,  yes- 
terday, at  sunset,  leuiing  upon  the  old  stone- 
wall under  the  apple-tree.  Xou  plucked  a  white 
rose,  and  gave  it  with  the  quotation,  and  a 
roguish  smUe,  to  somebody  who  had  come  up  to 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  to  talk  to  you  about 
something.  Who  was  it?  I  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  Kossuth  hat  on  the  grass-plat,  and  had  my 
guesses  as  to  the  ownmhip  of  a  somewhat 
aquiline  nose  which  Appeared  in  faint  outline  be- 
neath it  But  DO  matter.  <>OId  maids  always 
have  80  much  curiosity,"  you  will  say.  You  did 
not  remember  that  aunty  oad  been  turning  the 
household  linen  which  lay  bleaching  on  the  grass, 
and  was  picking  a  few  green  currants  to  be  used  ; 
as  "sauce,"  the  next  morning.  If  you  had  | 
thought  of  it,  I  suppose  you  would  have  spoken  : 
a  little  lower,  and  then  I  should  have  lost  the ' 
benefit  of  a  very  edifying  sermon  tba(  I  preached  \ 
to  n^self,  from  the  text  you  gave  me. 
Were  I  to  repeat  to  you  tlut  self-same  homily  i 
i  npon  TOnthfol  giddiness,  coquetry,  and  fMts  of 
a  kindred  though  darker  nature,  yon  would  ran 
away.  So  I  will  only  say  that  a'  certain  Kossnth 
hat,  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  -covers  a  head 
steady  and  strong  enough  to  guide  a  wilder  na- 
ture than  yours;  and  that  a  truer  heart  nevw 
beat,  than  one  over  which  a  certain  faded  green 
jacket  is  buttoned.  But  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  a  twilight  shadow;  and  yon  are  *<ower 
young^'  yet.  EzperieDCe  is  the  only  preacher 
,  who  will  really  arrest  your  attention.  Depend 
upon  it,  be  will  make  you  listen  to  him,  thoogb 
he  spin  out  his  "flfthhes"  and  "sixthlies"  to  the 
most  wearisome  length. 


"Fancy  free!"  What  idea  does  that  give  yon, 
Idzae?  I  soppose  it  would  be  aa  hard  for  yon 
to  lul,  as  for  the  bob-o*lmk  to  tnuislate  the 
crazy  carol  he  sang  just  now,  on  the  bars  of  the 
dover-field.  And  it  is  well  so.  The  romance 
youth  is  mere  gossamer,  that  disappears  at  the 
touch  of  any  but  a  fairy's  finder.  Yet  in  sooie 
Iwarts  it  lingers  long,  with  its  rainbow-eolwcd 
haze.  I  think,  dear,  that  the  heart  need  never 
grow  old.  Nay,  I  have  myself  felt^pshaw!  yon 
hint,  by  that  sidelong  glance,  that  it  is  as  unbe* 
coming  for  an  old  maid  to  be  sentimental,  as  it 
would  be  for  her  to  curi  her  gray  hair  in  long 
ringlets,  or  wear  a  wreath  of  roae-buds  on  ber 
wrinkled  forehead.  Well,  ^rla  will  be  giiis!  I 
will  not  quarrd  about  it  now;  bnt  one  of  these 
days,  when  cares  of  which  yon  do  not  dream 
b^n  to  dampen  yoor  spirit,-  we  will  see  .what 
old  body  has  a  warm  comer  in  her  heart  tet  one 
with  whose  troubles  she  sympathizes,  as  she  ODoe 
shared  her  thoughtlessness. 

Gone,  Lizzie,  are  yon? — humming  playflilly,  as 
you  fly,  Holmes'  sarcastic  words,  "My  aunt,  my 
dear  unmarried  aunt."  Then  I  am  at  liberty *tD 
think  aloud  as  much  as  I  please;  and  no  unkind 
thoughts  shall  go  after  you,  although  you  are  a  lit- 
tle heedless.  You  are  not  alone  in  imagining  old 
maids  about  as  susceptible  to  feeling  of  any  kind, 
as  a  cooking-stove  or  a  vln^:ar-jug  might  be. 

Olad  am  I  to  see  the  young  upi^,  though  my 
worried  nerves  do  now  and  then  jar  at  the  soond 
of  boisterous  laughter,  particularly  when  it  be- 
trays heartlessness.  Not  that  I  am  unhappy. 
Oh!  no!  Bnt  happiness  comes  to  my  heart  in  % 
quiet  way.  as  a  c«Jm  lake  is  fed  by  summer  rmin- 
dro^,  or  by  some  noiseless  spring  Ikt  down  out 
of  sight.  These  younger  ones  will  call  nothing 
pleasure  unless  it  comes  dashing  and  flaslui^ 
around  them,  like  a  water-fall  that  swells  the 
streamlet  for  a  few  brief  days,  then  leaves  it  dry 
and  bare.  I  know  well  that  they  must  soon  let 
the  sparkling  spray  subside  into  still  waters,  and 
enjoy  the  peace  of  their  own  sonls,  or  enjoy  no- 
thing. But  they  will  not  believe  it,  without 
many  hard  lessons. 

"Fancy  free."  Free  for  what?  To  be  a  heart- 
less flirt— to  torment  those  who  Iwe  you— to 
load  your  life  vrith  unwholesome  fruits  for  the 
canker-worms  of  repentance  to  riot  among,  in 
the  weary  future?  No — no!  the  claim  of  duty  is 
.  always  around  you;  silken  if  you  are  willing  to 
wear  it — if  you  try  to  break  it,  made  of  hardest 
iron. 

If  yon  are  a  poor  fprl,  you  are  not  free  to 
grnmUe  about  washing  dishes,  nor  to  tigh  for 
mlk  dresses  and  velvet  numtjllas; — ^nor  to  be 
always  frowning  upon  yonr  little  brothers,  while 
yon  keep  your  smiles  to  wear  with  your  hast 
gown,  Sundays  and  Independence  Days.  If  yon 
are  a  rich  one,  you  are  not  free  to  waste  yoor 
lime  in  dressing  and  feasting,  nor  to  think  that 
money  makes  you  better  than  yonr  waiting- 
maid,  nor  to  dance  with  a  bad  man,  because  ha 
wears  fine  broadcloth  and  is  the  son  of  a  senatM. 

But  you  are  far  better  off,  because  you  cannot 
innocently  do  these  things.  Among  what  are  i^ 
norantly  called  the  < '  w«kk  Jtljings  ibis  world/* 
few  are  more  po^|^dm>^C)gll«noe  of  aa 
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imiallb  yoimg  giiL  No  matter  whether  htf  fea- ' 
tuns  are  Somui,  Greciui,  or  Yankee,  if  she  is 
good,  she  can  work  miracles  of  lore.  She  can 
make  a  tired  &ther  realize  that  the  world  is  not 
merelj  a  ho^  shelf  for  day-books  and  ledgers; 
riwflanooamioe  a  tmfing  mothertlMt  then  is 
■oowllung  more  thto  biMd  aiicl  batter  to  lire 
br;  she  eaa  made  her  home,  ibaaA  it  be jJlK- 
etlun  in  the  mklst  of  a  stump-field,  seem  V  the 
little  ones,  who  call  her  sister,  like  a  Paradise, 
titd  themaelTes,  playing  in  it,  ehembs  for  happi- 
IM8B.  Is  not  ttie  freedom  to  do  all  this,  worth 
e^j(mng7 

"ftacf  fi^"  I  have  been  ambling  carelessly 
voand  toe  poet's  meaning;  bat  then  no  exposi- 
tkm  was  intended;  nothing  more  than  to  otter 
the  (oedJtatim  into  which  my  thoog^ts  ran  '*of 
their  own  sweet  will." 

The  sentiment,  "my  heart  is  free,"  has  been 
fftm  to  the  white  rose.  And  to  be  like  that 
ftw*  is  the  purest  wish  maiden  could  cherish. 
Aee  to  bloom  npon  its  native  bash  with  brilliant 
ud  yet  ddicate  loveliness,  sending  out  ^  fra- 
BUtoe  npon  the  wings  of  every  benevolent 
Wne;  bat,  broken  off,  its  leaves  darkening  and 
vithering  at  every  breath,  it  becomes  a  worth* 
IiSB.  Wilted  thing.  So.  in  the  heart's  garden, 
flit  slone  is  beAnafiil  wUeh  is  natmral  and  pare. 

vumas  TWO. 

"HaadaouM  fi  that  hasdioiiM  iom." 

There  is  a  great  deal  oTcomlbrt,  as  well  as 
wisdom,  in  some  of  those  old  saws  wluch  have 
been  floi^g  aboat  so  long,  that  for  aught  we 
know,  tiwy  may  have  drifted  from  the  bulk  of 
Noah's  ark.  Patent  medicines  are  they  for  men. 
ttl  ailments — magical  and  universal  remedies — 
•sue  the  Mustang  Liniment  and  Sugar-coated 
RIU  to  those  who  believe  in  them,  and  the 
newspepers. 

Bat  it  needs  faith  to  make  any  panacea  work 
wdL  All  my  life-time  have  I  been  trying  to 
^dythe  above  aphorism  as  a  plaster  to  my 
Mfcrnal  defects.  I  mean,  my  annatural  ugliness. 
AUs!  the  i^ter  will  not  always  adhere,  let 
idf-love  bind  it  ever  so  tightly. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  wrong,  or,  at 
hut,  a  mistake,  that  I  h^pened  to  be  so  nomely. 
Iriionld  have  supposed  myself  a  beauty,  bad  I 
Berer  k>oked  into  a  mirror.  When  a  child,  my 
ftoQghts  were  very  beautiftit.  Angels  and  &iries 
vae  my  little  heart's  playmates.  They  looked 
vp  at  me  from  the  flowersi  and  smiled  down  upon 
tta  fipom  the  clouds.  One  unlucky  day,  it  came 
isto  my  head  to  wonder  if  there  were  really  a 
Rsimblanoe  between  those  beautiful  faces  and 
^  own.  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  before,  but 
WW  I  wanted  to  be  convinced.  So  I  climbed 
4ia  a  table,  to  look  into  the  great  gilded  par- 
■Hodthig-glass.  Oh,  dear!  "  Did  those  uncouth 
Mbms  belong  to  me?  My  terror  and  grief 
*ve  to  great,  that  I  fell  f(»rward,  crushing  the 
■nor  into  atoms.  From  that  moment  was  I 
*snred  of  ft  &ct  wUoh  others  have  ag^  and 
■KSb  eonfirmed.  It  is.  that  if  ever  I  vras  the 
poiiinr  of  oatward  beanty,  Uhaaall  ttruck  in. 

I  lu  Kreaming  to  my  mother.  "What  is  the 
wttw,  dear,"  said  she,  gently,  "are  you  hart?" 


"Yes,"  I  answered,  sobbing,  "my  fitoe  hurts 
me  dreadfully.   What  does  mid^o  it  look  so?" 

Sie  kissed  me,  sighed,  and  only  said,  "Never 
mind,  my  diild;  'handsome  is  that  handsome 

does.'" 

After  this  discovery,  I  never  felt  qtdte  at  home 
with  myself.  The  heaotifdl  fbnns  that  haimted 
'■  my  imaginationseemed  to  point  ttieir  finger  at  me. 
There  was  a  blae^  spot  in  my  sunshine.  Itwu 
the  shadow  of  my  own  ugly  faoe. 

I  had  a  chemb  of  a  rister,  as  handsome  as  I 

was  ugly.  We  slept  together,  and  I  used  to  tell 
her  what  pretty  thmgs  I  saw  when  lying  hijf 
awake  in  the  morning:  palaoes,  and  miry  gar- 
dens, and  winged  boys  flying  all  aroond.  She 
would  open  wide  het  violet  eyes,  her  cheeks 
blooming  like  pinks  beneath  them,  and  say, 
"How  queer!  But  it  cannot  be  true,  for  I  never 
see  such  things."  She  liked  to  sew  patch-work, 
and  pare  apples,  and  rock  the  cradle  for  mother, 
who  looked  upon  her  so  pleasantly  that  I  was 
jealous  of  my  sister,  because  she  could  be  hand- 
some, and     handsomely  too. 

Then  I  would  try  to  make  myself  also  useftil, 
that!  might  earn  just  such  sweet  smiles  as  she  w  M 
paid  with.  Bat  I  &neied  that  my  motha's  look 
toward  me  was  dUbrent  fiom  ue  one  she  gave 
my  sister.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Pow  child!  you 
cannot  be  pretfy,  so  yon  most  be  good!" 

I  read  Mrs.  Child's  Bory  of  t&e  Fotrntain  of 
Beauty;  and  how  I  wished  that  fountain  were 
only  on  the  top  of  Waohnsett,  or  lH^eduoc,  or 
even  the  highest  of  the  White  Mountains.  I 
would  go  on  a  pilgrimn^  there,  and  no  fairy 
troops  should  prevent  me  from  bathing  in  it, 
though  thdr  wands  were  Ittersed  and  thdrwings 
crossed. 

But  I  have  now  learned  to  be  reconciled  to  my 
homeliness.  When  people  look  at  me,  and  then 
turU  suddenly  away,  as  if  the  sight  of  my  face 
had  caused  a  sympaUuzing  ache  in  thdrs,  like  a 
sharp  spasm  ct  the  tio-doloreaz,  I  wondta-  if 
they  are  ever  fretfal,  or  sallen,or  cmd,  for  I  know 
that  if  they  are,  thetr  hewts  look  mucb  worse 
than  my  features. 

**&»ndy  as  a  hedge-fence,"  mattered  a  tall, 
comdy  g^l,  vrith  a  stare,  as  she  Ivnshed  by  me 
the  other  morning.  Her  sleeve  was  out  at  the 
elbow,  and  her  stocking  was  out  at  the  heel,  and 
there  were  grease  spots  on  her  silk  apron;  so  I 
did  not  care  much  for  her  criticism.  A  gbl  who 
cannot  or  will  not  mend  her  clothes,  keep 
them  tidy,  c^uld  not  talk  about  beauty,  for  she 
does  not  come  up  to  the  old  standard,  "Hand- 
some  is  that  handsome  does." 

I  have  seen  a  young  lady  who  pretended  to  be 
pursuing  her  education,  spend  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  in  trying  the  effect  of  new  dresses,  bon- 
nets Mid  ribbons  upon  her  complexion,  inwardly 
trusting  to  her  pretty  &ce  for  a  passport  in  good 
society.  I  could  foresee  nothing  but  disappmnt- 
2Qent  for  her,  ance,  in  "good  sode^,"  an  aris- 
tocratic-looking tenement  is  expected  to  be  well 
famished;  and  sensible  people  profess  to  believe 
that  *'Hindsome  is  as  huidsome  does." 

I  have  seen  a  young  man,  who  might  sit  to  a 
soulptwfor  an  Ad<mis,  endeaYa±ic^Jballast 
his  l^t  head  with  >^m^!4yS^Pb>  and  a 
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cigar.  I  lutTe  looked  to  learn  what  else  be  might 
be  capable  of  doing;  but  he  was  a  fashionable,  [ 
and  above  any  useful  oooupation.  So  I  set  down 
his  bwuty  for  a  shun,  since  "Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does." 

Ah,  well!  it  is  not  doing  handsomely  to  find 
ftult  wi^  other  people.  Forbid  the  thought, 
that  the  ugliness  of  my  ftce  is  spreading  to  my 
feelings!  Let  me  rather  believe  that  the  beauty 
which  is  out  of  my  countenanoe  is  in  my  heart, 
filling  it  to  orerflowing. 

Perish,  then-^HT  ye  must,  bright  eyes,  ohury 
Vim,  and  rosy  ehewB.  Your  beanty  is  one « 
God's  gifts,  but  ahort-Ufed  as  tiie  roses  of  June, 
rfnd  (mlT  faints  (tf  that  inmost  f^ing  of  beauty 
in  which  there  is  no  taint  wf  decay.  The  bloom 
of  SfHritual  loveliness  alone  is  immortal. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

This  phrase  has  its  social  as  well  as  its  politi- 
cal 8^;nification.  Those  who  have  associated  it 
with  certain  feverish  and  reckless  {ninciples  of 
progress,  and  seen  it  assumed  as  a  badge  by  cer- 
tain fieiT  politicians,  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
find  it  the  distinctive  title  of  a  strange  and  effemi- 
nato  raoe  of  creatures  by  whom  modern  society 
isinftsted. 

On  a  fine  day*  in  Broadway,  if  we  saunter 
ati»ig  the  dollar  side,  ym  will  ere  lonj;  behold  a 
being  of  singular  mien  and  nondescript  charac- 
ter, coming  towards  us.  Judging  by  the  oos- 
tume,  which  approximates  somewhat  to  male 
attin,  we  should  at  a  first  glance  pronounce  this 
being  to  be  a  man.  A  second  inspection,  bow- 1 
ever,  unsettles  our  fint  hasty  conviction.  None : 
of  the  diaracteristics  of  the  man  are  observable 
in  its  form  or  bearing.  Its  face  is  smooth  and 
beardless,  and  in  some  instances  characterized  by 
great  delicacy  of  feature.  There  is,  however,  an 
air  d  premature  age  and  precocious  vice  visiUe 
in  its  countenance,  that  renders  its  beauty  dis- 
tasteful and  repellant.  It  does  not  walk  upright 
It  has  a  very  lai^  bat  perched  on  its  heUi  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  weight  of  ift  head-gear  bent 
its  body  forward.  Its  neok  is  entirely  omoealed 
by  a  hags  rampMt  of  coat-ooUsr  tihat  rises  in  a 
massive  oastion  from  its  narrow  shoulders.  Its 
hands  are  invisible,  hemg  lost  in  the  mighty 
sleeves,  that  look  like  those  canvas  pipes  used  for 
ventila^g  ships.  Its  legs  are  miraculous.  One 
has  ofton  wondered  in  the  fields  to  see  the  slender 
stem  of  the  poppy  supporting  the  heavy  seed- 
head  that  nods  so  slumberously  to  and  fro,  and 
a  like  feeling  of  snrpriae  now  assails  us  at  the 
manner  in  which  t^e  heavy  head  and  bulkily 
dressed  body  of  this  singular  being  is  sustained 
by  (he  two  slender  and  reed-like  members  whidi : 
the  court<»y  of  society  denominates  legSf  With ; 
a  litOe  stick  stuck  up  one  of  its  wide  sleeves, 
tight  shoes  upon  its  little  feet,  its  hat  at  an  angle ; 
of  fbr^-flve  decrees,  this  curious  variation  of  the 
human  race  trots  along  the  pavement,  nodding  tA 
ladies,  smiling  to  other  beings  of  its  own  species, 
and  evidently  |)erfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  ac- 
quitting itsdf  in  the  most  admu-able  manner  of 
ail  the  duties  of  life.  The  race,  of  which  the 
being  we  have  described  is  a  an  called  in 
common  parlance  "Toung  Amcnoa." 


Their  pursuits  and  enjoyments  are  noC,  bow- 
ever,  always  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  their 
aaemom  pwformanoe  cia  the  dollar  ode  of  Broad- 
way. Late  at  night,  after  the  theatres  have 
heea  ck>sed,  and  honest  people  are  a-bed,  we  will 
find  tiie  np-town  drinking-saloons  crowded  witfa 
these  creatores.  quaffing  doctored  brandy,  spend- 
ing money  that  IS  not  tiieir  own,  and  boasting  of 
vicious  exploits,  whidi,  hamaly  for  aodety,  an 
gmendly  inventions  of  tfwir  own  ]fruxient 
imaginations. 

One  would  scarcely  imagine  Uiat  from  eadb 
puny  bodies  and  gjriish  months  so  much 
phony  and  in&mons  languid  could  issue  as  w 
will  hear  if  we  stay  a  few  moments  to  listen  to 
the  conversation  of  such  a  gnmp.  Everything 
that  society  rq;arda  as  sacred  and  holy  is  defiled 
by  allusions  wnote  vulgarity  is  not  even  onoe  t5- 
deemed  lif  an  apprMch  to  wit.  Fathers  are 
:  spoken  of"^  dimspM^tfiilly-  Friends  are  scoffed 
:  at  for  being  less  advanced  in  infamy  than  tbem-  . 
I  selves..  The  names  of  maidens  whose  puri^  one 
:  might  have  supposed  wonld  have  presoTred  them 
:  from  the  insults  of  sodi  creatures,  are  bandwd 
[  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  gross  jests  and  grosasr 
:  boasts.  Everything  that  youth  should  not  know 
:  is  vauntingly  displayed— everything  that  yonth 
should  not  say  is  vufgariy  and  vilely  spoken.  To 
use  the  vigorous  language  of  an  Ekiglisli  antbor 
;  of  promise,  we  wonder  to  see  oombined  in  these 
creatures  "all  the  effeminate  of  a  girl  witli  all 
the  vidousness  of  a  gladiatw."  It  is  with  a  amtr 
:  timent  of  profound  melancholy  that  we  behold  so 
I  unmanly  and  improvident  a  race  of  citizena 
sprin^ng  up  among  us.  The  number  of  the 
class  is  increasing  every  day,  and  their  extrava- 
gances keep  pace  with  thor  numbers.  The 
origin  of  all  this  is  easily  traceable  to  the  Uind 
indulgence  of  New  Tork  ftthers.  These  boys, 
fh)m  their  earliest  years,  are  thrust  into  socii^> 
furnished  with  plenty  of  means  to  gratify  their 
worst  desires;  and  the  result  is  a  race  of  boys 
who,  for  viciousness,  efieminaey»  and  abmidity 
of  appearance,  aro  not  to  be  paralleled  in  tlu 
whole  world. 

If  the  traveller,  who  paid  a  brief  virit  to  our 
dij,  were  to  derive  his  impresskms  of  our  popu- 
lation from  the  specimens  of  this  race  which,  if 
he  went  into  ftshionable  society,  he  would  be 
sure  to  meet  in  large  numbers,  his  account  of 
New  York  gentlemen,  when  he  returned  to  bis 
own  count^,  would  be  strangely  colored.  He 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  of  New  Tork  was 
a  strange  hybrid  between  yonth  and  age — de- 
praved in  morals,  vulgar  in  sentiment,  narrow  in 
mtellect,  and  stunted  in  growth.  He  would  say 
this  boy-man's  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  liie 
were  limited  to  drinking,  dancing,  dresdng, 
gambling,  and  spending  mone^.  That  he  wa^ 
disrespectful  to  his  parmts,  irreverent  to  Ins 
God,  and  regardless  «  every  mond  oblation. 
In  short,  that  Uie  young  blood  to  which  eveiy 
country  looks  as  the  staple  of  her  faifm  exist- 
ence, is,  with  us,  tainted  and  oorruyted  beyond 
all  hope  of  cure. 

The  fiithers  of  New  Tork,  we  repeat,  are  to 
blame.  If  they  were  less  indulgent  and  more 
stjiot,  their  sons  would  have  a  dil^jent  bearing. 
WthnStboysaidifilaBHiU'Q^^igt^Cage  in  re- 
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■MDsiUe  positHmB — bat  the  ftct  of  boldiBg  tn 
flfioe  of  trast  need  not  sercr  that  wholesome  re- 
htkoabip  between  fidbv  and  son  which  shoold 
mst  at  latst  until  the  srindiles  ct  the  latter 
were  rightly  formed.  If  these  jonths  woidd 
spend  their  bow  hoars  at  the  gTmnasiom,  in- 
Mad  oi  the  drinking  saloon,  and  tmproTe  their 
minds  with  stn^y  instead  o(  attending  haBs  at 
a  pveposteronsly  Aiiy  age,  and  daiuiBg  and  dis- 
apatiDR  their  yonng  constitutions  away,  we 
nng^t  hope  to  uve  a  population  of  yoong  gen- 
ti«nen  that  we  could  m  iffoud  of.  As  it  is,  we 
are  heirtilj  ashamed  of  them,  and  wish,  sin- 
eir^r,  that  we  could  make  than  uhamed  of: 
tfaMudTca.— JV:  Y.  Tmu$. 


THE  HOLT  PLAGES. 

n«  Ooorrier  des  Etats  Unts  fiumishas  the  fol- 
lewing  ioterating  account  of  the  "H<dy  Plaoes," 
wUch  is  translated  by  the  Boston  Traveller: — 

For  some  months  these  three  words  have 
famed  the  {nvot  oi  JBuiopean  politics.  Few  per- 
■08,  however,  know  tbdr  real  meaning.  At 
fte  ivesent  moment,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand them.  They  signiiy,  Uterally,  the  sanc- 
tuaries, dwrches,  or  t^pels,  which  have  been 
eoDStrocted  upon  tbeplaces  where  the  principal 
ennts  in  the  life  of  Christ  occurred. 

There  an  Holy  Places,  not  only  at  Jerusalem 
— «faoat  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  for  many 
MBS  hsve  been  the  object  <^  the  veneration  of 
Cnnstian  people— but  at  Nazareth,  at  Bethle* 
hem,  at  l^ecdmn,  at  Oaoa,  *t  Tiberias,  Mount 
<niTet,  at  Gethsemane,  at  Tabor,  and  at  Sebus- 
t«di  (Samaria].  As  to  the  sanctuaries,  mai^  of 
them  have  pensbed  under  the  effects  of  Idme,  and 
it  is  obIj  in  iho  midst  of  their  ruins  that  pil- 
grims seek  pious  associstioos.  Thus,  the  churdi 
wMch  Hdena  caused  to  be  built  over  Jacob's 
Well  at  Sbechon,  where  Christ  had  the  me- 
ncrabte  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, no  longer  presents  any  other  objects  of 
ngard  than  the  face  of  a  wall  or  a  broken  [sllar. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Qmroh  of  the 
Transfiguration,  at  Mount  Tabor. 

Besdes,  the  Mussulmans  have  seizei,  by 
BtiBtagem  or  by  violence,  scone  <^  the  sanctoa- 
nesnot  the  least  renowned  in  Christian  anti- 
qoilT.  The  Church  of  the  Presentation,  built 
%  the  Emperor  Justinian,  within  the  grounds  of 
me  Tcmim,  has  been  usurped  for  the  purpose  of 
amosqne.  Ttw  Mussulmans  have  also  destroyed 
fite  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  upon  Mount 
Tim,  built  in  the  14th  century,  in  the  most 
bcMtiful  gothic  s^le,  by  the  Franciscans.  This 
cfamcfa  was  held  m  h^  veneration,  because  it 
tndosed  within  its  walls  the  spots  where  the  ss- 
trament  of  the  Euobarist  was  instituted,  where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  iocreduli^  of  [Diomas, 
ad  where  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the 
Apoettes  on  the  Day  (/ Pentecost  The  process 
1^  wlacb  the  Mussulmans  effected  the  usnrpa- 
tm  of  this  church  is  worthy  of  being  stated.  A 
Turkish  monk,  nha  had  often  extorted  mon^ 
fimn  the  Frandscans  by  threatening  to  convert 
tte  Chordi  of  Uie  Apostles  into  »  mosque,  en- 
ivad  the  ohurahr  one  day,  with  a  oomimny  of; 
bnalacs,  ud  oonuiuneed  the  porveraioa  of' 


it  by  pcsftrming  his  devotions  there.  Iliis 
was  hi  the  year  1627,  som  after  the  oonqnest 
of  tiie  Ottomans.  The  drardi  is  now  in  a 
ndned  and  desdate  ooaditkm.  The  Mussulmans 
have  likewise  converted  hxto  a  mosque  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Ascension,  upon  the  mount  of  Olives. 
The  enclosure,  of  an  octagon  form,  and  in  the 
Roman  style,  remains,  although  it  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced  in  hei^t.  An  elegant  edifice,  of 
white  marble,  in  the  centre,  indicates  the  spot 
from  whence  the  Saviour  ascended  to  Heaven. 

The  Koman  Catholics  possess,  exclusively,  four 
sanctuaries,  vis.:--l.  The  Grotto  and  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  at  Kasareth.  This  grotto  still 
bears  traces  of  the  restorations,  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  motho*  of  Constantine. 
The  dimrdi  was  bdlt  \9  the  Fhmeiscang.  2. 
The  Antique  Church  at  feberias,  called  the  To- 
cation  of  St  Peter.  3.  The  Church  of  the 
Flagellation,  restored  In  1826  1^  the  F^dscans. 
4.  The  Grotto  of  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane.  The 
schismatic  Greeks  possess  only  the  little  Church 
of  Cans  of  Galilee,  where  the  miiade  of  changing 
water  into  wine  was  wrought 

The  Holy  Places  which  are  common  to  the 
Christian  commonions,  and  which  are  now  sub- 
jects of  controvert,  are  time  in  number,  namely, 
I  the  Qiurcb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem; 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  imprest  Helena,  which 
still  betfs  traces  of  its  Grecian  origin,  and  is 
alleged  to  be  the  most  chaste  architectural  build- 
ing now  remaining  in  Palestine:  and  tiie  Cfanrch 
(tf  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  at  Getiisemane. 

In  deserilring  these  sanctuaries,  about  which 
the  East  is  now  divided,  and  which  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe,  we  begin  naturally  with  the 
Church  of  the  Eioly  Sepulchre,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  venerable  of  the  Christian 
sanctuaries  in  Palestine.  The  Christian  sects 
which  have  privil^es  in  the  interior  of  this 
church,  are  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the 
Copts,  the  Ab^ssinians,  and  the  Syrians-  The 
monks  and  fhars  of  these  various  communions 
occupy  plac^  a&d  ocnjvents  within  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These 
monks  guard  the  Holy  Places  by  day  and  night 
The  Catholics  are  re^sented  by  the  Franciscan 
monks,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  only  be 
entered  by  a  sii^le  do(v.  The  dotw  is  guarded 
b^  Turkish  soldiers,  who  allow  no  one  to  enter 
without  first  taxing  him  (or  the  privilege.  These 
soldiers  have  a  divan  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church.  The  admission  fee  received  of  pilgrims, 
amounts  annually  to  about  twenty  thousand 
francs.  This  revenue  is  allowed  to  six  Mussul- 
man families,  who  are  established  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  probably  relinquish  a  part  of  the  in- 
come to  the  Turkish  Pasha. 

The  edifice  comprises  three  churches;  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  properly  so  called,  the  moat 
vast,  the  most  oelebrated,  and  which  encloses 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  that  of  Calvary,  built  upon 
the  rock  which  sustained  the  Cross;  and  that  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  raised  in  tin  place 
where  St  Hdena  is  said  to  have  reoovered  the 
instrument  of  the  redemptj9W-.,ThslOhnroh  of 
the  Holy  Sepald^W'^;^^^%amenms 
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TioMitadflS.  Founded  1^  GonstanUne;  It  was 

devastated  and  rained  by  the  invasion  of  Ohos- 
roea>  King  of  Pona,  under  the  reign  <^  Heraclius; 
raised  again  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperorS' 
<^  ^zantium  and  the  donations  of  the  Popes;, 
sacked  by  the  cooqaerii^  Arabs,  Kurds,  Mame- 
lukes, and  Ottomans;  and  well  nigh  destroyed 
from  top  to  bottom  during  the  seige  of  Damietta 
b^  the  Onisade'rs.  The  Saracens,  enraged  at  the 
tusfbrtunes  in  which  the  western  expeditions  had 
inTolred  them,  had  rescdved  nok  to  leave  the 
slightest  vestige  of  the  Church  of  ^e  Holy  Sepul- 
chre mnuning.  The  prayers  and  the  money  of 
the  Oliristians  <tf  Palestine  appeased  their  ang^, 
however,  and  prevented  the  intended  profanatioa. 
After  all  these  viciBatudes,  the  chinch  still  ne* 
Bents  the  character  of  the  primitive  style  empW- 
ed  in  its  constooction.  The  massive  pillars,  the 
majestic  arches,  of  Byzantine  architecture,  are 
still  preserved^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  rights 
claimed  hy  the  different  Christian  communions  to 
the  different  sanctuaries  united  in  the  Chiucb  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  necessu-y  to  recur  to 
the  period  precedii^  the  fire  of  1808,  which  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  the  Cnpola.  Whether  that  fire 
was  lighted  by  the  malice  of  the  Greeks,  or 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  from  the  Musselman 
sutboities  permission  to  make  repairs  at  their 
own  expense,  and  that  tbey  pofited  by  tiie  occa* 
otni  to  oonstunate  serious  and  nwaerous  enc^Oftoh- 
mentg.  The  actual  state  of  things  which  has  ez- 
dted  the  ocnnplaint  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  and 
which  has  led  to  the  interferences  of  the  French 
government,  dates  reaUy  from  1808.  Neither 
government,  mnoe  that  p^od,  has  taken  any 
effectual  steps  towards  a  change.  Before  that 
the  rights  of  the  Latins  [Roman  Catholics]  were 
guarantied  by  the  capitulation  of  1740,  when  im- 
portant restitutions  had  been  made,  upon  the 
claims  of  France,  to  the  Catholics,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks.  And 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  osnrpations 
had  taken  pbtee,  and  that  tiie  ^Puikish  authori* 
ties  has  rwdered  justice  to  the  Latins. 

Before  the  fire  of  1808,  the  Latins  possessed, 
in  the  Church  of  the  S^nlchTe,the  Sepulchre  and 
Altar  opposite  the  tomb;  the  Stone  of  Unction  on 
which  the  body  of  Christ  was  washed  before 
being  enshrouded;  the  place  of  the  Appearance  of 
the  Angel  to  the  BxAy  Women;  the  place  of  the 
Appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene;  the 
Chapel  of  the  Crocifizion;  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion; and  the  Seven  Arches  of  tile  Virgin, 
contiguous  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Appeaisnce. 
And  besides  these,  they,  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  possessed  the  Chapel  of  t^e  Invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Greeks  possessed  the 
Prison  where  Christ  was  confined  during  the  pre- 
parations tat  the  Orucifizifm;  the  idaoe  where  the 
Bedenner  wis  den^  npm  toe  Cross;  the 
Ohapd  oi  Adam;  tiie  Ohur  and  the  Sanctnaiy  of 
the  Ohurch;  and  in  common  with  the  Latins,  the 
Chapel  of  the  Invention  the  Cross.  The  Ar- 
menians possessed  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena^  the 
^ace  where  the  firiaids  of  Jesus  stood  during  the 
Passiim;  and  the  vcppec  ohapd  in  the  Soathsm 


gall  OFT  </[  the  grand  Cupola.  The  ^rians  pos- 
sessed the  Sepulchre  of  JosejA  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  chapel  of  the  western  vault.  The  Oopts  had 
the  privilege  of  a  ohapd  in  the  rear  <tf  the  Hdy 
Sepulchre.  The  Abysdnians  pMsessed  the  pUe« 
where  the  Centurion  was  seized  with  repoitaaoe 
after  the  Passion;  the  Chapel  of  the  Impropere, 
wheH  Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  the 
place  where  the  women  abooA  who  watdieil  at 
the  Saviour's  tomb. 

The  privily  of  possession  is  shown  by  tte 
right  of  placing  carpets  and  keeping  the  lamps 
in  repair  in  the  sand^ry  possessed.  This  is  toe 
si^  <tf  rdigions  ownership  in  tiie  East  In  oer- 
tain  places,  notwithstaBdiog  the  enlioive 
of  such  or  sudi  a  sect,  othCTseotshave  ari^t  tv 
light  the  lamps.  Khus,  in  former  times,  upon 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  fiarty-four  lamps  mi^t  be 
burnt — thirty  by  tixe  lAtins,  and  fonrteen  hy 
other  nations.  Upon  the  stone  of  UnctMm  tbve 
were  eight  lamps,  bdonging  to  different  commn- 
nioos.  It  ia  well  understood,  besides,  that  the 
pilgrims  of  all  communions  have  access  to  all  the 
sanctuaries. 

The  fire  of  1808,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  encroachmoits  of  the  Gredw, 
who  at  that  time  usurped  the  Holy  Sepuldire, 
the  great  Cupola,  the  Stone  of  Unction,  and  the 
Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin.  As  to  the  Hdj 
Sepnldire,  the  Greeks  do  not  oppose  the  oelebra- 
tion  of  the  holy  mysterisB  tliere  faj  the  fiuthftd* 
but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  maintenanoe 
of  it,  and  the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  vhkih  waa 
formerly  the  pren^tive  of  the  Latins.  The  en- 
joyment of  the  great  Cupola  is  left  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent communions;  but  the  Greeks  assume  the 
sde  right  of  possession.  TbedaimsoTtbeFVao- 
ciscan  monks  extend,  then,  to  the  possession  <^ 
the  Monument  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Cupo- 
la which  oovera  it,  the  Stone  of  Unction,  the 
seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  joint  pos- 
session of  the  Chapel  of  Calvary.  Th^  are  the 
claims  which  have  been  supported  by  the  French 
Government  and  by  Austria,  and  in  respect  to 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Divan,  oon- 
tradictory  dedsions  have  been  made. 

It  nnwlis  for  ns  to  indicate  the  relative  dums 
te  the  t(nnb  of  the  Virgin  at  Gethaemane,  and  to 
the  Obaroh  of  Bethlehem.  The  first,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  bdonged  to  tiie  Latins,  thongh 
other  sects  have  had  dtars  there.  The  Greeks 
have  invaded  these  Sanctuaries,  and  have  inter- 
dicted the  Catholics  from  cdebrating  the  boly 
mysteries  in  them.  The  Latins  have  Mways  pro- 
tested against  this  nsurpaticHi. 

TO  A  BRIDE. 

Like  these  unfolding  buds,  may  life  unclose 

For  thy  young  heart,  soil  tints  of  roseate  blis^ 
May  all  tweet  hopes,  long  onrtared  in  repose. 
Expand  in  beauty,  as  the  cherished  rose 
Opens  in  fragrance  'neath  the  snn*!  warm  ktM> 

But  life  has  many  hues:  be  thine  such  use 

As  from  each  flower — the  rich-hued  and  the  pale; 
To  draw  the  sweetett,  holiest,  neetar-juiee; 
To  pile  the  stores  which  Heaven  doth  ne'er  refiise. 
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SILKEN  CHEMISTRY.  c 
—  i 
The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  Hoose-  i 
bald  Wonls,  contains  fiwta  which  maj  be  new  to  i 
OQT  leaders,  and  illastrmtes  the  nccancj  with 
wUcfa  tbe  ossfal  arts  are  now  oondocted: —  i 
''Most  persons  are  fomiliar  with  utalyses  of  n-  ^ 
nam  nrinemls  and  T^etaUes,  made  with  m,  Tiew  1 
ofiKartaining  and  d^nmningthcir  relative  de-  1 
cms  of  pori^.  Bat  a  method  by  which  such  a  < 
wicateabrie  as  silk  is  oapablei^being  assayed;  < 
ofbiiBg  put  thnragb  a  fire  uid  water  ordeal,  i 
flm^  into  a  eraeible,  and  bnm^t  out  free  from  i 
ill  ippaiities,  is  a  nord^  of  a  rather  startling  i 
Mtee;  for  who  «nr  draained  that  alk  is  adal- 
tntad?  I 
Slk  is,  from  its  natore,  more  sasoeptible  of  ab-  i 
ncfaing  mnstore  than  any  other  fibroos  article,  i 
Is  foct,  it  approaches  in  this  respect  to  the  qaali-  ( 
tfcf  sponge;  weU-dried  silk,  when  placed  in  a  I 
ttmp  situation,  will  very  Hpidly  absorb  fire  or  1 
■X  per  cent,  of  moisture;  and  odog  very  dear,  and  ^ 
beiag  always  sold  by  wdght,  this  property  gives 
large  opportouity  for  fraud;  yet  it  is  not  the  only  1 
dtunel  for  nal-p^daoes.  ^k,  as  span  tlie  < 
iUt'Wonn.contauiB  ammgst  its  flbras,  in  voy  ( 
nmote  portions,  a  qoantitr  of  resin,  si^,  salt,  j 
Ac.,  to  Uie  extent  genenuly  of  twenty-four  per  I 
«dL  of  Um  entire  weight.  ] 
Tlds  peculiarity  lea^  to  the  fraudulent  admix-  < 
tnreofinrtlKr  quantities  of  gnm.angar,  and  even  ] 
of  &t^  substanoes,  to  give  weight  to  the  article;  i 
ooDseqaently,  when  a  dealer  or  manufacturer  ' 
Beads  a  qoanti^  of  ravMiik  to  a  throwster  to  be  ] 
■poD  into  silk  thread,  ffte  do  unusual  thing  to  ; 
fiad  it  heavUy  charged  with  adulterated  matters. 
Vhen  be  sends  that  silk  to  be  dyed  be  will  find 
oat  tbe  kas,  provided  the  ^er  does  not  follow  ap 
tbe  system  bj  frtrther  adulteration. 

Elenn  per  oent  is  the  natoml  quantity  of  mois- 
tsra  in  all  silk*  bat  from  yuions  canses  this  is  : 
oeariy  always  muoh  exoeeded.  Sereral  samples 
flfthe  article  having  been  taken,  from  a  bale,  tb^  : 
are  weired  in  scales  capable  of  being  tamed  by 
half  a  Two  of  these  samples  are  then 

phcul  m  other  scales  equally  delicate  and  true; 
ons  Hid  of  which,  omtaining  the  sample,  being 
jmoersed  in  a  copper  cylinder  hea^  by  steam  to 
two  handled  and  thirty  degrees  of  iUbrenbeit, 
the  other,  with  the  wei^ts,  being  enclosed  within 
aglass  case.  The  e&ct  of  this  hot-air  bath  is 
npidly  seen;  the  silk  soon  throws  off  its  moisture, 
bKomes  lighter,  and  the  scale  with  the  weights 
to  sink.  In  this  condition  it  is  kept  until 
M  forthtf  loss  of  woght  is  peneired;  the  weight 
nieh  tlw  silk  is  found  to  have  lost  being  the  ex- 
ist degree  of  its  hnmidi^.  The  natural  deven 
'  per  cent  <tf  homidity  being  allowed  for,  aoy  toss 
B^oi^  that  diowstbed^ree  of  artificial  mmstnie 
nich  tbe  alk  contains. 

To  determine  the  amount  (tf  foreipi  matters 
ooatained  in  a  samideofsiUcthe  parMls— aftera 
iBoAt  mathematieal  weighing— are  boiled  in  soap 
■od  water  for  several  hoars.  Tbey  an  then  coa- 
^tJtA  to  the  hot  air  chambers,  sut^eoted  to  two 
"Uidred  and  Uur^  degrees  of  heat,  and  finally 
*>^wd.  It  wiQ  be  found  now,  that  silk  of  the 
pMttit  parity  has  lost  not  only  its  eleven  per 
M>  Of  Doiitara^bat  a  farther  twentj-foar  per 


cent,  in  the  varioas  foreign  matters  boiled  out  of 
it.  Bat  should  the  article  have  been  in  any  wav 
tampered  with,  the  loss  is  not  unusually  aa  muca 
fts  tbhiy  or  thirty-two  per  oent 

Hie  assaying  the  lengths  of  aSk  ift  done  by 
ruling  off  foor  hundred  yards  of  the  fibre,  and 
wdghiog  that  quantity;  the  finer  the  silk,  the 
lighter  will  tiiese  four  hundred  vards  be.  But  as 
this  gossamer  fibre  is  UaUs  to  weak,  a  beantiful 
contnTance  exists  for  instantly  amsting  the  reel 
on  which  it  is  bdog  mnmd  «ff,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  joined  and  the  reeling  contianed.  Anothar 
means  exists  for  stopping  the  reel  immediately 
the  four  hundred  yards  are  obtained. 

The  degree  of  elasticity  is  shown  by  a  delicate 
apparatus  which  stretches  one  thread  of  tbe  silk 
ontil  it  breaks,  a  tell-tale  dial  and  hand  marking 
the  point  of  fracture.  Equally  iugenious  and  pre- 
cise is  the  apparatus  for  testing  what  is  tenned 
the  "spin"  of  tbe  silk;  its  capability  of  being 
twisted  round  with  ^rcat  velodty,  without  in  any 
way  being  dam^;ed  in  tenacity  or  stren^. 

The  last  process  is  also  purely  mechanical.  A 
hank  of  the  silk,  jaa  its  removal  from  the  boiling 
off  cistern,  is  placed  npon  a  book;  and  by  means 
of  a  smootb  round  stick  passed  tluough  it,  a  rapid 
jewing  motion  is  given  to  it,  which,  after  some 
little  time,  throws  up  a  oertain  d^ree  of  glossj 
brightness.  This  power  of  testing  its  lustre  is 
employed  to  ascertain  its  suitability  for  particular 
purposes.  Should  it  come  up  very  briUiantly.  the 
article  will  be  pronouoced  adapted  for  a  fine  satin; 
with  less  lustre  upon  it,  it  mar  be  set  aside  for  a 
gros  de  Naple,  or  velvet,  and  in  this  way  the 
maauffecturer  can  determine  before  hand  to  what 
purpose  he  shall  ai^lyhi«  silk." 


FILIAL  PIETY. 

[A  lady  of  oar  acqoiuntanee  says,  that  tiie 
foUow&ig.  from  Mrs.  Swisshelm^s  ''Letters  to 
Country  Girls,"  ought  to  be  handsomely  i«inted» 
framed,  and  hung  up  in  the  chamber  en  every 
yonng  woman  ia  the  land.] 

another  lectureP*   Yes,  girls,  another 
lecture.   I  thought  long  ago  that  I  should  have 
to  read  to  you  a  long  tme  about  minding  ^onr 
mothers.   Of  course  you  all  know  the  diVine 
command,  *'Honor  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother," 
but  very  few  obey  it.   An  undutifnl  child  is  an 
odious  character,  yet  few  young  people  feel  the 
affection  for,  and  wow  the  respect  and  obedience 
to  their  parento  that  are  becoming,  right,  and 
beautifiiL   Did  you  ever  sit  and  think  about 
i  the  aDguish  your  mother  endured  to  give  yon  b^ 
iagi  Did  yoa  ever  recount  tbe  days  and  lu^ts 
oietn,  tdU  and  an^ety  yoa  oost  hcrl  Did 
I  you  erer  tiy  to  measure  the  love  that  sos- 
f  tained  your  infimtrr  and  gaided  your  youth? 

Did  yoa  ever  think  about  now  mtwh  more  you 
1  owe  yoar  mother  than  you  will  be  aWe  to  i»y? 
.  If  BO,  did  yoa  look  sour  and  orom  when  she 
>  asked  yoa  to  ^  any  thing — did  you  ewer  vex, 
■  ever  disobey  her?  If  you  did,  it  is  a  sin  of  no 
I-  common  magnitude,  and  a  shame  which  should 
'  make  your  <£edE  bum  every  time  you  think  of 
)  it  It  is  a  sin  that  will  be  sore  to  bring  its  re- 
r  ward  in  fhis  world.  I  never  knew  an  undutiful 
r  daughter  make  a  happy  wife  aad  mother.  Tbe 
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fading  that  enaUes  kxj  <me  to  be  nnkind  to  ft 
motiier,  will  make  ber  who  indulges  it  wrc^ed 
fOT  life.  If  you  should  lose  your  moUier,  you 
can  little  dr^am  bow  the  memory  of  every  un- 
kind look  or  undutiftil  word,  erery  neglect  of 
her  wishes,  will  haant  you.  I  ooold  nerer  tdl 
yoa  how  I  sometimes  fed  in  remembering  in- 
sttnoes  <tf  n^eot  to  my  mother;  and  yet,  thanks 
to  her  oare,  I  had  toe  name  of  bemg  a  good 
■child.  She  told  me,  shortly  bdbre  she  died,  that 
I  had  never  med  bo-  1^  any  tot  of  djsobedi- 
enee;  and  I  would  not  reagn  the  memoir  of  ber 
approbation  for  the  plaudits  of  a  world,  even 
though  I  knew  it  was  her  love  that  hid  the  ftults 
and  ma^iified  all  that  was  good.  I  know  how 
man^  things  I  might  have  done  to  add  to  her 
happiness  and  repay  ber  care,  that  I  did  not  do; 
but  the  grave  has  cut  off  all  opportunities  of 
rectifying  mistakes  or  attming  for  neglects. — 
Never,  never  lay  past  tor  yourself  the  memory 
of  an  unkiodness  to  or  n^lect  of  your  Brother. 
If  she  is  sick,  how  can  you  possibly  get  tired 
wuting  upon  her?  Bow  can  you  trust  any  one 
else  to  take  your  place  about  her?  No  one  ooold 
have  filled  ber  i»lace  to  yoarpeerish  inWy  and 
Izottblesome  childhood.  When  she  is  in  her 
usual  health,  remember  she  is  not  so  young  and 
active  as  you  are.  Wait  apon  her.  If  lEdie  wants 
her  knittmg,  bring  it  to  ber,  not  because  ahe 
could  not  get  it  hersdf,  but  to  show  that  you  are 
thinking  about  ber,  and  love  to  something  for 
her.  Learn  to  comb  her  hair  for  her  sometimes. 
It  will  make  you  love  to  be  near  her.  Bring  her 
a  drink,  fix  her  cap,  pin  <m  her  'kerchief,  bring 
her  shoes,  get  her  ^oves,  or  do  some  other  little 
thing  for  ber.  No  matter  bow  activeand  healthy 
she  may  be,  <v  how  much  she  may  love  to  work, 
she  will  love  to  have  you  do  any  little  thing  that 
will  show  yoa  are  thinking  of  her.  Hew  I 
shoold  love  now  to  get  down  on  the  floor  and  put 
the  stockings  |md  shoes  on  mother's  dear,  &t, 
whito  feet,  or  to  stand  half  an  boor  combing  and 
toying  with  her  soft,  brown  hair!  Gu^s,  you  do 
not  know  the  value  of  your  mother,  if  you  have 
not  lost  her.  Nobody  loves  you,  nobody  ever 
will  love  you,  as  she  .does.  Do  not  be  ungmt«fol 
for  that  love,  do  not  repay  it  with  coldness,  or  a 
curse  of  coldness  will  rest  upon  you,  which  you 
can  never  shake  ofi".  Unloved  and  unloving  you 
will  lire  and  die,  if  you  do  not  love  and  honor 
your  father  and  mother. 

One  thing:  never  call  either  "old  man,"  or 
"old  woman."  It  is  quite  a  habit  in  the  country 
Ibr  young  people  to  name  their  parento  thus. 
This  is  ru(te,  impudoit  and  nndatifoL  Any 
aged  person  is  an  dd  man  or  an  old  wonan- 
There  should  beannething  sacred,  scnnething  pe* 
eoliar  in  the  word  that  designates  pamito.  The 
tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are  addressed  should 
be  a£fectionato  and  respectful.  A  shore,  surly 
answtt  from  a  child  to  a  parent  faUs  very  harsh- 
ly on  the  ear  of  any  person  who  has  any  idea  of 
uial  duty.  Be  sure,  girls,  that  you  each  win 
for  yourselves  the  name  of  a  dutiful  daughter. 
It  is  so  easy  to  win,  that  no  one  should  be  with- 
out it.  It  is  much  easier  to  be  a  good  daughter 
than  a  good  wifo  or  mother.  There  are  no  con- 
flicting interests  between  parent  and  child  as  be- 
tween husband  and  wifo>  A  child's  ^ties  are 


much  more  eaoly  performed  than  a  pareot's;  so 
that  she  who  is  a  good  danghter,  ma^r  fiul  to  be 
a  good  wife  or  mower;  but  she  who  Culs  in  (Ms 
first  most  simple  rdation,  need  never  hope  to  fill 
another  well.  Be  soxe,  then,  Uiat  you  are  a  good 
daoghter.  It  is  the  best  prepantion  tat  ensy 
oOmt  statlim,  and  will  be  its  own  reward.  Tba 
secret  yoa  dare  not  tdl  year  mother  is  a  dan- 
gerons  seoet;  and  one  that  will  be  likdy  to 
bring  yon  sorrow.  The  boors  yoo  spend  with 
htt  will  not  bring  yon  regret,  and  yoo  dwoU 
never  feel  disappointed  or  oot  of  humor  for  not 
ing  permitted  to  go  to  some  place  to  which  yon 
wished  to  go.  You  sbonld  love  her  so  well  that 
it  would  not  be  felt  a  punishment  to  give  np  the 
gayest  parl^  to  remain  with  ber.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  girl  take  off  her 
things  and  sit  smilingly  down  with  mother  b^ 
cause  she  wishes  it.  But  this  letter  is  growing 
long,  and  my  thoujghte  have  wuidered;  so  good 
nigbt-  Go  and  kiss  mother  as  you  used  to  do 
when  a  diild,  and  never  grow  too  large  or  wise 
to  be  a  child  at  her  nde. 


THE  TTNMARRIEI)  WOMAN; 
OR,  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  u 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  or 
the  discovery  of  perpetual  motiiHi;  but.  not  de- 
terred by  the  seeming  di£Bculty  or  the  imposai- 
bili^  of  the  attempt,  some  inspired  enthusiast 
ever  and  anon  recurs  to  the  subject,  and  exhanato 
the  resources  di  memny,  judgnaent,  and  imagina- 
tion, in  searching  for  an  onttot  to  the  wfldoing 
maze. 

Women  are  very  numerous,  and  female  em- 
ployments veiy  few  in  number.  There  is  also  • 
atrmg  n^umoe  against  the  cmp]<^ment  of 
women  in  such  operative  labor  as  men  hare 
heretofore  regarded  as  their  own  special  province. 
Tailors,  fx  mstanoe,  object  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  making  male  attire,  as  being  an 
invasion  their  own  rights-  The  women  re- 
gard this  resistance  as  an  act  <^  Qnmnny  oa  the 
part  of  the  mtmi  and  the  men,  on  the  otbv 
band,  regard  the  fenaie  tailoring>as  a  most  inju- 
rious movement  to  themselves,  tending  to  lower 
thm  value  in  the  trade,  and,  consequently,  tbeir 
wages,  since  women  can  be  found  to  work  for 
one-half,  or  even  one^fourth,  and  in  many  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  or  parti  of  dreiB,  to  do  the  wwk 
as  well. 

In  such  a  dilemma,  who  can  reasonably  Uame 
dther  party?  It  is  a  struggle  foe  life,  for  l»«ad, 
toe  childien,  for  home— for  all  that  is  dear  to 
man  and  woman  tm  this  earth.  It  is  a  dilemma*  * 

and,  therefore,  a  predicament  in  which  both  par- 
ties must  be  treated  with  indnlgmoe.  The  cry 
<i£  "^fTtaf*  will  not  convince;  it  will  rather  diB> 
gust  The  cry  of  "impudence"  is  eqnally  on- 
availing-  There  is  neither  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand  nor  impudence  on  the  other;  there  is  only 
want,  or  stem  neoesmty,  on  both  sides,  that 
brings  on  ao  inevitable  ooUision. 

Time,  however,  that  marvdloos  wondeiv 
worker,  gradoally  accomplishes  what  seems  im- 
possible to  an  age  or  genention,  and  what  it 
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vnld  Tma  anjr  faetdstrong  adreninTer  anglj  to 
ittMBpt.  WonKD  m  gtiidaellj  creeinng  into 
aqdoyments  that  at  one  time  w«re  considflKd 
diaereditaUe  to  tb^  sex,  and  the  sole  inheritance 
of  ours.  On  the  stage  they  now  shine  as  bril- 
liintly  as  men,  thcogh  none  could  hare  imagined 
the  poeahiliW  of  uus  in  the  days  of  Shaks- 
pcare,  when  Desdemona  was  represented  by  a 
DotdMr's  bof ,  whose  chin  the  rtzar  had  not  yet 
rued-  In  literature,  the  pen  of  woman  has 
h4dy  made  man^  brilliant  and  soccessful  at- 
taopts;  and  in  pmkMophy  and  art  a  few  remark- 
aUe  wcmien  of  singalar  talent  have  established 
a  precedent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  encour- 
igonent  to  ftitnre  generations  of  the  iur  sex  in 
ainr  deiHutment  (tf  mental  onltivation  whatever. 

But  it  is  tibe  enoonragement  of  nnieirtfded 
ittber  than  of  rewarded  ancoesB.  A  wontu 
nay  stndy  and  nnderstand  mathematioB,  hnt 
viU  she  ever  be  rewarded  with  eropIoTment  as  a 
pndessor,  as  a  civil  engineer,  or  a  land-surreyor? 
Is  there  any  probability  that  she  will  ever  make 
>  livmg  as  well  as  a  repatation  by  her  saperior 
knowledge  of  sines  and  tangents?  No;  she  has 
OQ^  the  mortification  to  think  that  a  man  of  in- 
fcrior  knowledge  wilKsapersede  her,  for  no  other 
reason  than  bcnause  he  is  a  maik  But,  eren  in 
ttuB  very  &ct  of  being  a  man,  there  is  a  fitness 
or  soitabflity  indepei^ent  of  knowledge;  there  is 
the  hardihood  <^  sex,  which  qualifles  a  man  for 
hearfaig  the  world's  buffets,  the  badiu^  of  male 
MBOciates,  the  rude  opporttioa  of  male  riTals; 
aad  this  is  no  mean  Qauification  in  the  field  <^ 
iMgh  competitiTe  labor.  So  that,  unlesa  a 
woman  be  prepared  at  once  to  nnaex  herself,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  conceal  her  sex'-and  this 
imomits  to  an  impossibitity  for  any  wcanan  of; 
good  repate  in  her  native  land— the  acoess  to : 
diese  and  innomenUe  othw  emph^ments  re- 
mains ek»ed  by  a  law  bo  strict  as  to  aeem  to  be 
a  law  of  Nature  herself. 

The  emplo^ents  in  which  women  can  with ; 
proprietor  perstst  and  ctnnpete  with  men  are  those 
only  wmcii  they  can  pursue  alone,  and  which  do 
not  possess  a  anporate  organization.  A  woman 
wky  fiiatf  and  expose  her  pictures  in  a  public 
t^htKn;  a  woman  may  write  poetry  and  prose 
<rf  every  description,  beotose  sob  can  cultivate 
(be  moses  ahme,  witboat  the  necessi^  of  coming 
iatopctaonalecntrover^  with  the  other  sex.  The 
(ritic  may  assail,  the  reviewer  may  condemn,  the 

Ebhe  may  n^lect  or  not  ai^redate;  but,  still, 
i  woman  is  personally  unmolested,  and  unpro- 
ndced  any  incivili^  insulting  to  her  sex,  or 
imuagmg  to  its  dignity. 

n  is  otherwise,  however,  when  woman  acts  as 
•  member  of  the  corporate  society  containing 
■embers  of  the  other  sex.  As  a  member  of  the 
tteolty  of  physidftDS,  for  instance,  like  Doctoress 
ttnbeth  Bladkwell,  (tf  the  United  Sutes,  she 
Bay  be  required  to  meet  in  consultation  a 
W  of  the  medical  fiMulty.  Her  patient  is  in 
dugor;  she  fean  the  responsibility;  the  rdativeB 
■n  alamed;  in  the  mtdtttnde  of  oonnsellofs  they 
■■A^  (V  omsolation,  and  fetnale  mart 
Widt  wnh  the  male  t^yaieian.  Hh  must  ra* 
pose  to  his  criticism  the  treatment  she  has  pnr- 
Md.  Here  comes  the  tug  of  war.  He  is  not 
«aly  aiival  in  pnAasiUk,  hat  in  wx.   like  all 


other  mett»  he  is  snre  to  lode  with  jeiUonsy  oa 
the  invasion  d  his  manorial  rights  by  woman. 
He  has,  no  doaht,  previoasly  heard  1>f  the  lady 
physieian's  medial  pretcnnmiSi  and,  in  all  pro- 
baiMlity,  he  has  ridiculed  and  sneoed  at  them; 
and  it  may  be  that  he  has  even  vowed  to  bis 
brrtbren  that,  if  ever  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  her  in  consultation,  he  would  severdy  put 
her  skill  to  the  test  He  may  be  a  gentleman* 
or  he  may  not;  he  may  be  a  man  of  refined 
of  unrefined  manners.  The  fiumlty  contains 
men  of  all  sorts,  as  their  various  controveraes 
have  amply  evinced,  even  in  our  ovm  generation; 
and  therefore  we  presume  that  it  vroold  require 
more  than  ordinary  female  resolution  to  vrith* 
stand  the  oidli^ns  that  would  be  oertafai  to  take 
place  in  porsoanoe  of  snoh  a  pnrfbsrion.  Tin 
Amoiean  ladies,  howevert  teem  drtcrmined  to 
fiuw  them.  Some  have  the  ooonge,  and  many 
have  the  talent;  and  doubtless  when  once  a 
ph^anx  of  medical  ladies  is  mastered,  sufBcient 
to  keep  one  another  in  oounteoanee,  the  profession 
will  become  a  fait  accompli,  an  estaUisbed  fact, 
to  which  the  new  generations  of  men  will  polite- 
ly and  gallantly  submit.  Society  also  will  ac- 
cept it  with  satisfaction,  and  wonder  at  the  bar- 
buism  of  an  age  like  this,  in  which  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children  are  confided  to  the  care 
and  the  saperiDtendence  of  that  very  sex  which 
is  especially  unfitted,  by  its  habits  and  customs, 
its  feelings  and  impresaons,  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilitT.  Were  the  present  system  not  al- 
ready eetabUshed,  and  the  peo]^  nnaocustomed 
merely  to  regard  It  as  a  feU  necessity,  the  man 
who  would  propose  its  introduction  into  dvil- 
izad  sodety  would  be  regarded  as  a  monster  too 
vile  to  be  tolerated.  The  saloons  would  reject 
him;  private  society  would  be  ashamed  of  mm; 
his  mother  woidd*r^ret  that  she  had  ever  given 
birth  to  a  son  so  unnatural.  But  custom  b  a 
seotmd  nature,  and  the  indecency  of  one  age  and 
of  one  country  is  not  even  perceived  by  that  of 
another;  thus  apparency  showing  that  society 
may  be  reconciled  to  any  thing  t^t  is  not  pl^- 
sictdly  painful  or  morally  insulting. 

The  American  ladies  are  not  content  with  in- 
vading the  manor  of  the  lord  of  creation  in  the 
arts  and  practical  sdenoes,  hnt  they  are  evdi  be- 
ginning to  whisper  thur  claims  to  equality  in  the 

Eriestbood  itself.  Tbe  Reverend  Miss  Antoinette 
;rown  is  a  daMng  young  lady,  who  has  not 
only  obtained  ordination,  (udependent,  of  oourse* 
for  no  bishop  would  ordain  her,)  but  she  had  the 
auuranee  to  preach  her  first  discourse  fixim  the 
following  text:  *'Let  tbe  women  amongst  you  be 
silent  in  the  churches;  for  they  are  not  idlowed 
to  speak,  but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under 
obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law;  and,  if  they 
will  learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  husbands 
at  home,  for  it  is  a  shame  far  women  to  speak  in 
the  church. "  This  tomidable  text  the  fair  young 
divine  fearlessly  graj^ed  vrith,  showing  that  it 
applied  to  married  women  only,  and  not  to  the 
vi^^  woman,  who  is  free;  clcnchiog  her  argu- 
ment with  tins  powerful  text  in  fiavor  of  the  mi»- 
rion  of  thennmarrkd  wmnan: — "The  anmarried 
woman  careth  for  the  thinss  of  the  Lord,  that 
she  may  be  holy,  both  in  boOT  and  in  spirit;  hot 
abethght  is  manied  oariath  for  the  tiiiogs '''*  '* 
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world,  hum  she  wmj  please  her  Imsband."  Like 
all  other  great  and  di£Scalt  qiiesti(nis,  this  also 
has  two  sidte;  and  we  can  weU  understand  how 
a  young,  a  pure-minded,  derout,  .and  talented 
young  lady,  gifted  with  eloqaence  and  modest 
confidence  in  the  misuon  of  her  sex  and  order, 
might  hold  the  minds  of  the  first  congr^tion  in 
Christendom  in  snqtenae  vffoa  tins  lo^g  and  still- 
dispated  subject. 

Bat  this  leads  as  to  the  height  of  the  argoment; 
and  the  question  now  sneeests  itself— How  &r  tlw 
instinets  oi  socMy,  or  Nature's  own  laws,  will 
permit  the  wnnan  to  compete  with  man  in  a  pro* 
nssioiud  oaranr?  In  respect  to  right  alme,  we 
presume  that  no  one  dispntes  the  absidate  right- 
of  woman  to  follow  any  profession  for  which  she 
is  qualified — provided  only  the  corpora  ted  au- 
thorities will  permit  her.  The  statute  law  does 
not  forbid  her — the  police  will  not  interfere  with 
her.  It  is  not  criminal,  on  her  part,  either  to ' 
preach  or  administer  medicine;  and  though,  fs  a : 
woman,  she  may  not  enter  the  military  or  naval ; 
service,  nor  receive  an  appointment  in  the  Go- 1 
vemment  otBoes,  or  banking  or  mercantile  esta- 
blishments, it  is  not  because  any  particular  law 
of  the  land  fortads  it,  but  because  the  sense  of 
propriety  revdts  at  the  idea  of  the  pmniscoons 
employment  of  the  two  sexes  in  sucn  establish- 
ments. And  yet,  in  laige  drwpeiy  estaUishmcntB, 
they  are  promiaenonsly  employed  without  offince. 
Where  lies  the  difference?  It  lies  in  the  pnb- 
licity;  the  publicity  of  a  shop  is  a  secnri^  against 
p^vate  fiuniliarity.  This  at  once  explains  the 
unoonoem  of  the  public;  still,  it  does  not  oompre- 
bend  the  whole  of  the  reasons  for  this  nnconoera; 
for  banking  establishments  are  equally  public, 
thoogh  chi^y  frequented  b^  men  only;  and  yet 
women  are  never  employed  m  these— in  England, 
at  least.  They  are  so  employid  in  France,  how- 
ever; and  the  prejudice  having  been  already  over- 
come in  <me  oouBdT,sbow8  the  posdbility  of  over- 
coming it  in  another,  wherever  the  protection  to 
woman  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  pablic  eye- 
Banks  appear  to  be  as  well  adi^ted  tor  this  |no- 
misctrity  of  emplcmnent  as  drapera*  shops;  and 
it  may  be  urged  (for  we  are  merely  stating  the 
qoestion )  that  other  establisbmaits  may  be  adapt- 
ed for  distributing  the  labor  amongst  both  sexes. 

But  an  immense  mountain  of  difficulty  now 
presents  itself  to  the  whole  question  of  permanent 
employment  of  a  high  order  for  woman.  The 
summit  of  every  woman's  amlntion,  with  a  few 
not  very  prepossessing  exceptions,  seems  to  be 
housekeeping.  TixiB  is  the  only  profession  in 
whidi  woman  really  can  settle.  A  man  can  forget 
everything  bat  his  bobby;  he  can  f<H^t  even  to 
shave,  or  comb  his  hair,  or  wash  his  nee;  he  can  \ 
feel  so  absorbed  in  thouf^t,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
one  all-engrosdne  pnrstdt,  as  to  live  and  r^doe 
in  the  midst  of  fitter,  and  dost,  and  cmfiision, 
which  no  repatable  woman  could  endure.  He  can 
also  cherish  and  even  fondle  the  idea  of  a  lift  of 
entire  devotion  to  the  profesnon  which  be  has 
chosen.  He  is  thus  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  read 
for  it— collect  materials  forit— form  aeqaaintance- 
i^ps  for  it— and  give  ap  bis  time,  his  heart,  and 
his  purse  to  the  one  great  object  of  ambition 
which  he  cherishes.  The  idea  of  marriage  com- 
bines with  this  idea  withoot  intenGwing  with  it 


His  wifo  becomes  his  bonsekeeper,  not  his  cleric 
or  assistant  in  business.  Her  duties  .are  either 
wholly  independent  of  his,  or  subservient  to  them. 
The  liobby  is  not  abandoned,  the  devotion  is  not 
extin|;ui8hed,  the  professional  pursuits  are  not  re- 
linquished. They  are  only  soothed,  and  aooom- 
pamed  with  greater  personal  and  domestic  oom- 
forts. 

Bat  it  is  far  otho^rise  with  a  female  prefessor. 
No  female  star  ever  expects  or  even  desires  te 
shine  for  life.  She  l<mg8  for  a  home  to  keep;  art 
with  her  is  merely  a  paaqxnt  to  bousekeqnng 
aud  matemi^.  The  dnties  of  boosekeeping  are 
too  great  and  impmtant  to  the  welfore  of.eotaetj 
to  admit  of  intenerenoe  fimn  prtrfcssional  duties. 
Mm  is  unfit  forth^,  merely  because  he  is  profes- 
sional, and  he  would  oease  to  be  prt^eesional  were 
he  fit  for  bousekeepine,  and  did  the  duties  of  pa- 
ternity occupy  as  much  time,  and  absorb  as  much 
of  the  requisite  care  and  attention,  as  tbose  of 
maternity.  Woman  is  unfit  for  professional  ca- 
reers, merely  because  she  looks  forward  with 
desire  to  the  climax  of  woman's  ambition.  In 
this  respect,  even  the  unmarried  woman  is  mar- 
ried in  idea.  If  she  longs  or  wills,  or  intends  to 
marry,  in  athra  case  her  professional  enthusiasm 
suffers.  She  is  like  the  yonng  Ohaneery  suitor 
who  is  waiting  for  a  final  issue,  and  who  neg^eots 
his  hocta,  beoMiae  he  hopes  in  a  year  cr  two  to 
be  independeat  d  them.  Bven  in  art,  she  sta- 
dies  its  gayetieB  and  transient  ftsoinatimis  rather 
than  its  safastantialities,  because  she  is  pursoing 
it  as  a  temporary  expedient  And  thus  it  is  that 
even  the  most  iHrilliant  female  stars  d  the  dance 
and  the  song  have  their  master  teachers  in  ocmstant 
attendance  to  ccorect  their  faults,  to  elevate  their 
taste,  and  remind  them  of  the  innameraUe 
minute  details  which  woman's  mind,  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  other  dear  porsoits  of  the  househora 
and  the  toilet,  besidflB  those  of  the  heart,  is  as 
apt  to  forget. 

Tbia  one  word  mfe  is  t^  word  of  defiance  to 
every  professidnal  WMnan.  It  langhs  at  Un  idea 
<£  her  ever  attempting  to  compete  with  man.  It 
intennpta  ha  oareer,  it  wraps  her  up  in  flannelSt 
and  shawls,  and  doaks,  and  puts  bar  in  an  arm* 
duur,  and  luwents  her  with  a  warm  drink,  and 
tells  ber  to  make  hers^  oomfortaUe  at  her  hoB- 
Imnd's  fireside,  and  leave  to  him  the  drudgery  of 
all  professional  work— and  the  advice  is  irre- 
sistibLe.  She  takes  it— even  in  the  idea  the  tm- 
married  woman  takes  it  as  a  bit  of  comfort, 
whilst  man  repels  it  as  associated  in  his  mind 
with  his  last  will  and  testament.  WeU,  then, 
have  some  of  the  modem  female  advocates  of 
female  indepoidenoe  uid  professional  application 
;  confine  their  expectations  to  the  unmarried  wo- 
man as  Uie  only  woman  whose  condition  really 
qoalifiea  hw  for  indwendent  action.  "From  tM 
state  d  an  artisan  bending  beneath  the  yoke, 

isna  Jeanne  DMoin's  Women's  Almanae  fi» 
853,}  the  Ohiistian  woman  will  rise,  thrcrag^ 

Sore  non-Bexnal  love,  to  the  rank  of  an  artist." 
ibserve  the  means— "non-sexual  love.."  We 
;  admire  the  logic,  the  sevordy  accaiate  reft- 
Boning  that  has  come  to  this  ooooloaon,  and 
the  purity  of  mind  that  has  accepted  it.  Bat 
it  is  only  the  few,  if  even  the  few,  who  will 
TOlontarily  recetre  it.  Bow  man^  women  will 
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pnftr  the  km  of  ut  to  the  lore  of  hosbAnd, 
flhOdicn,  tod  hone?  Is  there  one  adult  womui 
Jnoiitain  vho  has  omthnxnidT  and  oordi^y 
adhered  to  this  preferenoel  Wdl  does  Benriette 
(in  utiste,  in  a  beaotiftil  letta-  on  Sbakerism,  in 
the  ir<ak  above  alluded  to)  arrire  at  the  conehi- 
ritD— reasoniDg  on  soofa  premises  as  those  of  fe- 
iMle  todflpenduioe— -that  the  institatioiis  of  the 
ShtkeA— wtw  ndther  marry  nor  Iniog  forth  chil- 
dren—"seem  to  be  the  true  normal  school  of  the 
fBtore,  destined  to  gire  education  to  the  world;  in 
vfaicb  sdiool  all  the  natkms  and  the  races  of  the 
eftrth  Till  find  regeneration,  and  gain  life  by  corl- 
HHtaig  io  lote  it  for  the  gkny  of  God  and  of  re- 
namted  bamanity."  Alas!  poor  world.  If 
tM  best  men  and  women  became  ^takers,  then 
thaworat  would  betha&thersandmotben  (tf  the 
mt  gcneratim,  and  ttnu  the  world  would 
toeedily  degenerate;  and  if  all  became  Shakers, 
tfaeo  the  cndc  of  doom  would  soon  arrest  the 
fertbcr  pfogTMS  of  regeneration.  To  such  ineri- 
ttUs  conseqaeoces  leads  the  striot  logical  analr- 
lb  of  the  qaestirai  ckT  female  profeaftoial  inM- 
fcodane  at  ipnoait.~Enffli»h  paper. 

SOCIAL  SINS.  . 
SECOND  SERIES.— No.  1. 

BT  ALICE  B.  HEAL. 

improvTdenoe. 

"Toait  p»opl«  Dow-a-dajri  oonuMBu  tbe  world  \rfc«r« 

tkt^pVMIts  iMVA  off." 

We  are  sorry  to  say — oonaidering  neatness  a 
lirtoe— that  mUb  Eliza  Simpson  left  her' room  in 
Hd  disorder  the  ttftemoon  on  which  we  have  the : 
■ktaore  of  making  her  acqoMUtanoe.  Three. 
Unae  drawers  were  half  open,  the  lower  one 
draped  br  a  scarf,  which  she  had  at  first  intended 
le  vear,  W  on  second  thought  threw  back  again. 
Ibe  dirasing-table  was  strewn  with  curl  papers, 
kir  pins,  two  clean  collars  and  one  sadly  scmed, 
vitha  pur  <Nf  crumpled  onfis.  Her  silk  a^n, 
a  one,  and  &  pair  <f  slippers,  oocnpied  the  nicely 
■MB  bed— each  chair  han^  a  part  of  the  burden 
|n^y  bdon^ng  to  the  deaet  and  book'Case, 
rtiU  a  clean,  modin  dress  was  shut  into  the  door 
•f  the  wardrobe. 

It  was  plain  that  her  toilette  had  been  made  in 
■nnal  haste  and  agitation,  and  her  walk  was 
faaeJ  in  the  same  mood;  for  she  did  not  even 
^uce  at  the  shop  windows,  or  the  stops  of  the 
ChjTille  House,  where  most  of  the  gentlemen 
MBcrfgated  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  did  she  call  at 
At  milliner's,  or  stop  under  Mrs.  Stone's  window 
b  a  chat,  aa  ^e  sometimes  did.  I  think  she 
looldhaTe  been  too  impatient  to  ring  the  bell  at 
W  fneni  Carrie's,  but  f<Hinnately  thero  was  no 
BKasBity  for  that,  tea  she  was  welcome  at  all 
kna  onamKHmeed.  So  she  went  directly  to 
ftnia'B  non,  a  pleaaant  littla  chambsr,  where 
ktfltaidwas  flanbed  betmm  the  windows  and 
hr  «nfc-table,  oigaged  in  araoe  li^  Mwing. 

ffia  was  findied  and  opt  of  breath.  Oiinie 
Wttd  aa  vxA  and  fresh  as  a  wUto  rose,  in  her 
Ismdress  and  muslin  apiron,  as  she  rose  to  r»- 
•■ne  bff.  Thty  kissed  each  otiicr,  of  oonrse— «U 
yeag  ladiea  do  now  anla^,  though  tiwy  have 
«fy  Men  parted  twen^-four  boors;  bat  here 


they  had  some  excuse — Carrie  had  been  at  her 
grand&tber's  for  mtfre  than  a  week. 

Eliza's  bonnet  and  mantilla  were  tossed  on  to 
the  bed,  and  she  commenced  rocking  and  &nning 
herself  vicdenUy,  talking  at  the  same  time;  so  u 
course  there  was  every  hope  she  voold  be  com- 
fortable in  the  course  of  time. 

"I  declare,  I  thought  yon  were  nerer  coming 
home,  Carrie!  It's  such  an  age  onoe  IVe  seen 
you,  and  I've  got  so  much  to  tell.  Such  lots  of 
things  have  happened  since  you've  been  gone!  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin.  Did  you  have  a 
pleasant  Tint?  How's  your  graodmothw?  Just 
in  cherry-tima,  wasn't  yon?  Who  do  yon  think  is 
engaged?" 

<*I'm  sure  I  dtnt  know,"  said  tOarrie,  who 
oonldnt  Tciry  well  answw  all  these  qoestirais 
at  once,  and  wiseW  conflned  heradf  to  the  last 
'■Guess!"  said  Eliza,  mysteriously. 

*'Jane  MUIer?" 

"Dear  me!  no.  That  will  never  oome  to  any^ 
thing,  you  may  depend.   Alonso  says  so.*^ 

Carrie  smiled  a  tittle.  "Alonso  and  yoarself, 
peihaps  " 

"Men^,  Carrie!  how  did  yon  happen  to  gness? 
I  hope  it  hasn't  got  ont.  I  wouldn't  have  it 
known  for  ant^thing.   How  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  don*t  tfamk  any  remarkable  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy was  needed,  when  coming  events  cast  sodi 
Ten  heaTT  shadows  before.  I  suppose  beoansa 
be  has  walked  home  witii  you  from  dmreh  tot  the 
last  tTTO  months;  has  taken  you  to  two  oonoerts 
and  one  pic-nic— giren  yon  a  gold  pendl  and 
Mrs.  Osgood's  poems*  which  yon  aooe{rted, — 
driTen  " 

*'WeU,  sore  enough,  but  somehow  I  was  token 
all  snr[ffise,  and  so  was  ma;  but  of  course  I 
accepted  mm,  for  you  know  be  has  an  excellent 
saTary;  pa  says  it  s  as  much  as  many  a  man's 
business  is  worth,  and  always  certain.  Besides, 
being  in  a  bank  is  so  eenteel;  as  good  as  being  a 
lawyer  any  day:  and-by*and-by  hell  be  certain 
to  tie  cashier,  and  then  you  know  I'm  as  high  as 
anybody.  Look  at  Mrs.  Cashier  Lewis,  and  her 
silver  forks.  Then,  too,  every  giri  in  town  was 
eEymrfbrhhn  " 

"Not  quite  srery  ^1,"  Ganie  intemmted, 
smiling  again.   "I  know  one,  at  any  rate.'^ 

**Ofa,y<m.'  But  you're  such  an  <dd  maid.  Toa^ 
never  be  in  love  with  anybody." 

"Are  you  quite  certain?" — and  this  time  a 
blush  came  up  over  that  Mr  white'  throat,  until 
it  reached  the  daric  bands  of  her  hair.  , 

"Why,  Carrie  James!  What  do  you — your 're 
blushing  as  red  as  apeony.  Tou  don't  say  you've 
got  a  secret  too!  What  are  you  sewing  up  the 
bottom  of  that  sleeve  for?  Come,  tdl  me,  that's 
a  dear  giri.  I  promise  on  my  word  of  honor  not 
to  breathe  a  syllable!" 

"I  have  no  secret— but  I  have  oome  home  en- 
gaged." Carrie's  Ti^  was  nmchlowerthuiber 
oompanira's,  and  tremUed  a  little. 

Efiaa  was  eridm^  disoomposed.  There  was 
some  <MB  to  duat  toa  honor  of  an  engagement 
with  her— the  gossip  that  snch  a  drcumatanees 
alinys  OBatns  m  a  country  town.  Carrie  would 
ba<iTery  iriiit  as  much  a  heiphMjM  ha;»lf— ud 
Mhaps  be  manmai^Btt^^vftef^^Bew  nwr- 
ItityiDg! 
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"Bat  yon  haTn't  told  me  who  to;  it  mostbaTej 
been  lore  at  first  sight,  it  wts  so  suddea.  Who 
oould  you  flod  in  Hillsdale  worth  mBrrying?" 

"No,  it  was  not  verr  sudden.   I've  played  with 
him  many  a  day  in  the  orchard  whea  we  were  j 
cttldren— and  be  used  to  gather  niUs  fiff  me  as 
long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  and  make  snow- 
balls for  me  in  the  winter.   He  " 

«Yoa  havn't  gone  and  thrown  yonraelf  away 
OD  a  &nner'B  am!  Unris  Lonl.  I'm  Bare  yoa 
Dwui.  The  idea  tffBoch  a  thing  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  have  'thrown  mysdf 
mny,"  said  Gairie,  quietly. 

"But  youH  be  buried  up  there  in  the  oountry, 
and  come  in  to  your  father's  once  a  year  on  top 
ot  a  grain  wagon,  and  wearing  a  bonnet  as  old  as 
the  hills." 

"Morris  is  coming  in  town  to  liTe!" 

*'I  suppose  you  teazed  him  into  thai — one  sen- 
sible move,  anyhow." 

"No,  his  plans  were  all  made,  and  he  would 
have  asked  me  long  ago,  only  grandmother  was 
always  telling  him  father  never  would  part  with 
me,  and  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  share 
of  the  £unn  in  ready  mmiey,  and  go  into  business 
here.  I  never  abul  tMue  him  into  anything — I 
dout  tike  the  prince." 

**I  do  thongh — I  mean  to  teaw  Alonzo  into  $il 
my  plans.  I  always  oould  get  anything  out  of 
ma  that  way,  and  sh^  out  of  pa.  He  set  his  face 
that  I  shouldn't  have  music  lessons,  or  a  piano, 
or  that  party  last  winter,  you  know;  but  1  did 
have  all;  and  now  I'm  going  to  have  a  quantity 
of  elegant  things,  for  I've  set  my  heart  upon  it. 
Dear  me,  bow  bn^  we  shall  be  this  summer! 
What  shall  you  have  for  a  wedding  dress?*' 

"I  bavn't  thought  so  far,"  said  Carrie. 

"Nol  Why  I  settled  mine  the  very  night  we 
were  engird.  I  was  as  restless  as  oould  be— 
aleeftog  was  out  of  the  qoostkm;  so  I  planned  all 
the  things  I  meant  to  haTO— a  light  silk,  and  dark 
mlk;  a  [^ud  travelling  dress;  lovely  wrappers, 
and  an  embroidered  merino;  a  white  Swiss  for 
small  parties — (that's  not  tia  dress  though;)  that 
shall  be  a  thick  white  watered  silk,  such  as  Mrs. 
Stone  says  she  saw  in  New  York;  nobody  else 
has  ever  heard  of  them  here;  it  wiU  he  the  very 
first  one  in  ClayTille. 

Planning  trimming  for  the  dress  occupied  the 
lively  Miss  Eliza  for  a  moment,,and  She  did  not 
notice  Carrie's  silence.  The  young  girl  was  think- 
ing of  the  UKht  of  her  belxotbal,  when  she  was 
sleepless  too,  uom  joy  and  fear,  and  hope;  and  how 
she  had  risen  to  look  out  through  the  soil  moon- 
light and  the  fluttering  leaves,  for  the  brown 
sloping  roof  of  the  old  homestead,  to  whidi  Morris 
had  returned;  and  then  recalling  the  aolenm 
pmnise  she  had  givai  him— how  she  had  kodt, 
her  head  bowed  upon  the  window-sill — and  asked 
for  strength  from  Heaven  to  keep  that  promise;  [ 
Mid  invoking  every  blessing  upon  the  one  so  dear- 
ly loved,  she  had  gone  back  to  her  pSlow  ealmed 
and  soothed  into  an  untroubled  sleep. 

It  was  plain  that  close  sympathies  had  not 
made  these  two  fiiends.  But  it  is  often  so  in  the 
limited  circle  of  a  small  town.  Their  parents  had 
visited  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  childMo 
were  playmates  at  school,  and  practised  togener 
tm  the  choir,  and  paid  numberless  weekly  visits 


besides.  Eliza  liked  smne  one  for  a  confidant — it 
was  a  necesuW  of  her  nature;  and  scnne  one  to 
admire  her.  Carrie  could  fill  both  places,  for  she 
was  always  ready  to  listen,  having  no  secretB  <tf 
her  own,  and  ttioaght  Eliaa  very  beautiful  and 
s^tidi,  as  indeed  i£»  was. 

It  was  this  pretty  ftoe,  and  graoeftd  fignre,  al- 
ways displ^ed  (o  the  best  advantage,  hy  beoom* 
ing  dress— Eliza 'b  great  talut— that  had  won  the 
attentions  of  yonng  Oaldwdl.  the  teller  of  tlw 
Farmos*  and  Mechanios*  Baijc,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  beaux  that  Clayville  could  boast  ot;  so 
tflany  of  its  young  men  went  to  New  York  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  married  there,  and  seamed  to 
lose  all  interest  in  their  noromantic,  native  town. 
Young  Caldwell,  who  had  been  in  a  bn^er'a 
office  in  Albany,  and  thus  acquired  some  city 
graces  of  dress  and  manner,  had  quite  his  own 
way  in  society.  No  wonder  Eliza  was  elated  at 
her  conquest;  and  not  knowing  how  illy  Mr. 
Simpson  could  .  afford  her  expeo^ve  wardrobe, 
Oatdwell,  in  his  turn,  concluded  that  his  future 
father-in-law  was  "well-off"— and  onuideEed 
;  himself  equally  fortunate. 

The  engagement,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  be  a 
profound  secret,  iHit  whether  either  of  the  five 
ladies  to  whom  Mrs.  Simpson  bad  told  it  confi- 
dently, betrayed  hei^-<»  it  eame  out  through  the 
dress-ms^er— -much  sought  for  in  at  least  fi^- 
five  families — being  engaged  two  we^s  in  Aa- 
gnst,  when  people  rarely  had  more  than  two 
days'  work  at  a  time— or  Slixa's  shof^ng 
expedition  in  New  York  caused  suspicion  £rom 
the  number  of  packages  that  accompanied  her 
home,  we  cMmot  say— but,  certain  it  is,  that 
Clayville  was  not  long  kept  out  of  its  rights,  as 
such  an  interesting  topic  of  ocmversation  cer- 
tainly vras.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  the  lovers 
were  themselves  to  Uame,  for,  after  bank  honis, 
they  were  rarely  apart.  Mr.  Caldwell  took  tm 
at  Mr.  SBmpson's  eijny  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evening,  and  after  tea  the  parior  was  given  op  to 
the  young  people,  where  Unj  were  not  imGr^ 
qnently  found  by  a  chanoeealler,  thoi^h  atuated 
towards  each  o^er  aq  indifferently  as  possiU^ 
Eliza  being  usually  at  the  ^ano,  and  Mr.  Oald- 
w^  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  mom,  timing 
over  a  last  year's  aonnal. 

Eliza  was.  of  course,  very  much  Rubied  when 
she  found  every  one  in  Clayville  knew  almost  as 
much  about  her  affairs  as  she  hersdf;  for  in- 
stance, just  when  the  proposal  was  made,  and 
what  she  had  renlied— traw  she  had  said  Christ- 
mas for  the  wedding,  but  Alonzo  had  urged  Sep- 
tember— ^that  she  was  to  have  two  pieces  of  doih 
made  up — bow  many  hattdkezchie&  were  to  be 
trinimed  wiUi  lace,  and  how  many  hem-stitdied; 
that  her  caps  were  to  be  made  mm  aa  etegant 
new  pattern,  sent  hy  Mr.  Oaldwdl's  tister,  bom. 
Albany;  that  she  was  goii^  to  have  short  dmna 
to  her  muslins,  and  a  mantilla  "of  tbe  same"  to 
each  (tf  her  mlk  dresses.  Howefer,  she  was  com^ 
forted  at  the  obvfons  envy  and  jeaton^  of 
half  her  acquaintances,  who,  of  oourse,  said  she 
had  tried  hard  enough  to  secure  her  future  hus- 
band, and  each  one  threw  out  hints,  aa  to  how 
eamly  th^  oould  have  won  Um  priu,  had  they 
been  so  duposed.  It  is  always  adwfitown  like 
ClayriUe,  where  there  are—  ^ 
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AmA  OM  nlchtingKle  for  tmntj."  j 

Monow,  she  wm  oertain  of  eclipaing  them  all 
in  ber  bridal  toilette;  and  she  fimnd  the  strle  oi 
Imt  veddiB|;-drca8  had  not  been  discorered,  the 
onlj  thing  she  had  reaUv  been  very  anxious 
abont,  and  consaqnently  bad  not  menti<aied  to 
ite  Paddock,  the  dreas-maker,  in  spite  of  her 
hints  aad  inoendoes  about  "Swiss  moalins  being 
"  and  she  "should  have  thought  Miss 
Smp9on  would  have  had  something  more  rmark- 
Me." 

And  here  let  me  ooonsd  my  yoong  lady  friends, 
vbohne  secrets  to  keni,  to  take  care  (tf  them* 
ttanaBtres;  tboogh  in  uw  mun  we  see  no  neoes- 
Btv  tw  0D(ih  a  tnmblesome  oooopatkm. 

It  is  ttne  Canie  knew  all  aboat  it,  bat  it  had 
nerer  crossed  ber  mind  to  repeat  anything  Eliza 
aii  to  her.  Secrecy  had  beoi  so  often  eojoined 
in  times  past,  tluit  if  Eliza  bad  moitioned  she  was 
eaag  out  to  tea,  Carrie  would  not  have  thought 
Mst  to  speak  of  it.  Besides,  she  was  too  much 
Docupied  with  ber  new-fbnnd  happiness,  and  the 
hasy  details  of  a  preparation  for  iiousekeeping,  to 
dwell  cn  any  other  theme.  There  were  ssHsets 
ud  i^llow-^asee,  and  towels,  to  be  made  and 
marked;  even  holders  and  honse-oloths  were  pre- 
pared by  her  careftil,  orderly  fillers;  uid  the 
amrie  wardrobe  of  |diun  olotaeB  were  all  made 
by  Wsdf,  witb  the  aid.  wonderftil  to  relate,  of  but 
a  VDSbB  new  pattern!  wlndi  EUn  had  instated 
on.  I!hi8  tmsy  oounaeller  was  very  mncfa  shodc- 
«d,  wh^  discovered  that  Game's  wedding* 
dress  was  to  be  cmly  white  mu^n,  oondemned 
nra  by  Miss  Paddock!  and  that  oidy  hw  nsual 
qouti^  of  &11  muslins  uid  mcdnocs,  with  <me 
Mat  dark  silk,  were  to  be  made. 

"Fathra  is  gcHog  to  give  me  all  my  fomiture, 

SB  know,"  8ud  Carrie,  "and  I  would  rather 
re  everything  comfortable  than  only  tine 
dodtes,  that  there  would  be  no  chance  to  dis- 
pby." 

"But  your  wedding  parties!"  urged  Eliza. 

"1  don't  expect  to  have  mwe  than  one  or  two. 
tx  yon  know  we  oould  not  affiffd  to  return 
thm." 

"Bat  I  don't  see  any  travdlhic  dressl" 
"I  can  wear  that  stone-colored  mousseline,  as 
ftr  as  HiUsdiUeT  without  spoiling  it,  xad  we  are 
«riy  gnng  to  pass  a  week  or  two  at  his  lather's  " ; 

*'mt  going  even  to  New  York?  Ob,  how  old* : 
bduoned  ud  hum-drum — I'm  glad  Alonzo  has; 
an  such  notions.  We  are  going  to  be  married  at| 
aiae,  and  going  down  to  New  Ycvk  in  the  day- 
hu,  and  shall  stay  at  the  Astor  as  long  as  I 
pieue,  and  perhaps  to  Coney  Island.  I've  al- 
been  dying  to  go  there,  but  pa  always: 
mudstop  at  theOonrtland  Street  Bouse,  clear  out 
oi  the  world.  No,  I'm  going  to  be  indulged 
■Mr,  it  I  never  am  again.  Alonzo  said  some- 
ttiBg  ahoat  a  trip  to  the  moontuns,  or  thnnigh 
Urn  Slate,  but  I  said  ■  ^tf.'  decidedly;  I  want  to  be 
where  I  can  see  pe(»le>  and  ahcms.  and  fwhions; 
light  in  Broadway.*^  * 

Sisa  worked  away  wiUi  a  great  deal  of  energy 
it  a  baeifiil  cap  she  was  ofmstnctiag  out  of  six 
and  Ave  difoent  kinds  ttf  insertion,  until 
aniradat  the  «nd  of  the  riuet  she  was 


"And  then  your  going  to  hou^eeping  is  so 
old-ftshioned  and  ridienleas,  too.  Why  every 
body  boards  now  a-days!  We  are  going  lij^t 
to  Mrs.  Dtmlap's,  as  soon  as  we  come  home,  and 
I  shan't  have  a  bit  of  fuss.  I  hate  honsewu-k, 
and  everything  belonging  to  it;  and  then  yoa  are 
so  both^ed  with  help  abrays." 

"For  that  reason  1  am  not  going  to  have  any 
girl  at  first,"  said  Carrie,  laughing.  "A  very 
oonrenient  excuse,  when  we  can't  exactly  affi>rd 
it,  having  so  many  expenses  when  we  first  com* 
mence." 

"Do  your  own  work!  Why  that's  worse  than 
living  in  va/At  a  little  house,  elear  off  in  a  hat^ 
street!  X  shouldn't  think  Bbnis  wonld  consent 
to  it,  if  he  had  any  spirit.  I'm  sure  Ahmao 
never  would." 

"But  if  the  house  was  larger,  I  couldn't  attend 
to  it — and  ftither  couldn't  attbrd  to  ftirnish  it; 
you  know  he  did  not  expect  to  give  me  Mything 
but  my  clothes,  until  he  found  1  wanted  so  UtUe. 
So  everything  agrees;  and,  as  for  Morris,  he  says, 
I  'know  what  is  best,'  and  so  he  lets  me  do  just 
aa  I  please;  without  teazing,"  Carrie  added, 
archjy. 

"Well,  you'll  be  sick  enough  of  it,  that's  one 
comfort,"  Eliza  satisfied  herself  with  saying;  half 
angry,  nevertheless,  because  her  father  ^waya 
would  bold  Carrie  James  up  ihr  a  pattern,  more 
espeoially  in  these  days,  whenerer  she  expatiated 
to  hor  mother  m  their  ccmtrasted  arrangements, 
brfbre  him.  Carrie  went  quietly  on  in  Iwr  own 
way,  nevertheless,  and  the  little  home  was  com- 
pletdy  and  neatly  furnished  for  a  litOe  more  than 
the  sum  expended  on  Eliza's  trousseau,  Blbrris 
having  added  several  pretty  articles,  from  the 
sum  that  might  have  been  expended  in  a  trip  to 
the  city;  wtdle  his  mother  and  old  Mrs.  James, 
at  whose  boose  the  engagement  took  place,  united 
and  presented  the  young  housekeepers  with  silver 
tea  and  table  spoons,  all  the  plate  ihoaght  neces- 
sary among  qmet  people. 

The  fiiends  were  married  within  a  week  of 
each  otiier— Eliaa  first,  making  the  £clat  much 
;  greater,  and  two  ht^;e  •trunks  were  strapped  be- 
hind this  oarriage  that  was  to  take  them  to  the 
boat,  in  most  approved  style;  the  magnificent 
wedding-dress,  packed  in  one  of  Aem,  for  the 
real  bridal  robes  of  tiie  present  day  are  most 
frequently  cashmere  or  merino,  that  have  no  pre* 
tensions  to  el^ance,  save  the  cardinal  point  of 
neatness.  Everybody  fiaid,  "What  a  stylish 
couple!"  The  church  was  thronged  aa  if  it  had 
been  Cbrisbnas,  or  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  of 
the  Holy  Land,  the  only  things  that  can  draw 
i  crowds  to  Epiphany  church,  Clayville.  Eliza 
was  delighted  to  find  that  aQ  the  clerks  stood  at 
the  store  doors  watching  for  them,  as  they  turned 
into  the  main  street,  and  she  could  see  very  dis- 
:  tinctly  Uiroagh  her  blue  barege  veil,  that  Mrs, 
linngatone,  and  the  Tan  Nesses,  and  Mrs.  Cash- 
ier Lewis,  herself,— people  she  was  determined 
should  vidt  her  yet,— -wm  peeidng  through  their 
parlor  or  chamber-Wnds  at  the  bride;  the  newfy- 
made  husband  going  for  ikothing,  as  a  general 
thing,  on  these  occaaknu,  exc^  as  a  necessary 
aooompanimemt 

And  then,  when  she  reached  the  boat,  Gaptain 
Doaoe,  to  whom  she  had  been  introdnoed,  und- 
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ed  her  on  board,  throagh  the  Utde  crowd  of 
people  who  were  going  to  New  Tork  that  mora* 
mg,  or  had  friends  going,  (besides  the  draymen 
and  clerks,  all  of  whom  she  knew  by  sight)  and 
called  her  Mrs,  Caldwell,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
course,  bat  so  respectfully,  that  she  was  all  in  a 
flutter  of  novelty  and  consequence,  and  gratified 
vanity — and  forgot  to  kiss  her  mother  and  Carrie, 
who  had  came  down  in  another  carnage.  But 
she  made  amends  by  Btanding  in  the  dowr  of  the 
ladies*  cabin,  and  waving  her  lae^trimmed  hand- 
kerchief as  long  as  the  boat  was  in  ught,  by 
w^ch  nearly  ereory  one  on  board  was  made  aware 
that  she  was  just  married,  and  on  a  bridal  trip. 

Carrie  ^so  was  married  in  ohurch,  not  because 
it  was  the  fashion,  but  that  it  seemed  fitted  to 
her  that  such  a  solemn  tow  sbould  be  made 
there.  She  wca^  her  idqai[de  white  muslin  dress, 
for  it  was  in  the  evening,  and  Morris,  and  Mrsl 
James,  and  her  grandmother,  thought  her  very 
lovely  if  no  one  else  did.  There  was  quite  an 
anxiety  among  the  few  strangers  present  to  see 
Mr.  Lord,  "wbftt  manner  of  man  he  was"— and 
all  agreed  he  was  manly  and  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance, "just  the  person  for  Carrie  James." 
And  then,  instead  of  hurrying  off  as  though 
lunne  was  hateful  to  them,  the  wedding-party 
passed  a  many,  soi^Ue  eveomg,  at  the  tffide  s 
fother's,  with  plenty  d  cake  Ux  the  yonn^ 
people  to  make  jests  apon,  and  dream  orer  if 
they  liked. 

Morris  Lord  was  a  proud  man  when  he  entered 
the  Btillsdale  meeting-hoose.  the  next  Sondaj 
morning,  with  his  pretty  little  wife  upon  his 
arm,  and  seated  her  next  to  his  mother  in  the  old 
family  pew;  and  grandmothw  James  was  there, 
to  claim  them  at  dinner,  and  half  the  congrega- 
tion stopped  on  the  pcnnh  to  shake  hands  and 
offer  good  wishes  as  heartily  expressed,  for  Mor- 
ris was  a  great  favorite  in  the  village,  and  Carrie 
knew  almost  evory  one.  That  evening  they 
walked  throng^  the  woods  to  the  old  hcnnesteaa* 
and  recalled  a  thousand  little  inddenta  (tf  their 
ofaUdhoodt  and  atoi^ied  &r  a  mmueiU  on  the  very 
snot  where  th^  stood  when  Motris  had  adted 
Carrie  to  be  his  wife.  They  were  too  happy  to 
talk  much  when  they  lefl  the  pleasant  glade 
behind  them,  lying  in  the  nwonlight,  as  it  had 
done  then. 

And  Mrs.  Caldwell— just  at  that  moment  hur- 
ried across  the  parlor  of  the  Astor,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  m  utter  loneliness— all  the  worse 
for  the  gay  parties  aroaad  her— to  tell  her  hus- 
band she  had  overheard  that  goitleman  who  sat 
opposite  to  them  at  dinner— "There,  that  one,  by 
the  middle  window,  with  those  d^ant  whiskers 
and  that  superb  moostaehe,  say  that  she  was  'a 
deuced  hAidsome  woman,  and  reminded  him 
very  mndi  d  Mrs.  Qenenil  Jones,  <rf  Washing- 
ton,'" a  compliment  wbtcb  the  hosband  by  no 
means  seemed  to  appreciate,  (mt,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  like  the  cool  way  in  wludi  the  gentleman 
with  the  moustaohe  stared  at  his  stylish-looking 
wife. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  returned  to  Olayville  more  im- 
proved by  her  fortnight's  trip  to  New  York,  and 
Coney  Island,  than  most  people  are  1^  going 
abroad.  She  made  vwy  good  use  of  her  fine 
vyeot  wherever  she  was,  and  what  witih  her  new 


manners,  and  her  new  dresses,  and  her  talk  of 
operas  and  theatres — as  if  it  was  an  every-day 
affiur  with  her— you  would  hartUy  have  reco^ 
nized  any  trace  of  Eliza  Smpaon  m  the  elegant 
Mrs.  CaldwelL  More  particulariy  when  hsx  caOa 
came  to  be  pud — for,  of  coarse,  the  wife  of  the 
cashi«r  was  obliged  to  call  on  her,  and  Alonxo 
had  visited  Mrs.  Livingstone  before  his  mnr- 
riage,  whcwith  much  inward  reluctance  faiou^t 
beracjf  to  call  apon  his  wife,  oconfiirted,  however, 
by  tbe  fact  that  Mrs.  Dunlin's  was  oertutdy  the 
best  boarding-honse  in  town,  and  she  was  not 
bonnd  to  repeat  it.  Bat  Ma.  Caldwell  had  oUmI' 
views  of  the  future,  and  her  husband,  who  grew 
more  fond  and  prood  of  her  every  day,  was  dft* 
termined  his  wife  should  not  be  outdone  by  any- 
body. 

Saizadid  not  get  time  to  return  Ckrrie's  onll 
for  more  than  a  week,  and  then  she  fband  her 
comfortably  settled  in  a  neighboriiood  that  cer- 
tainly  was  not  "genteel"  according  to  Clayrilla 
autiiorities,  but  was  near  the  place  of  businens 
Morris  had  chosen,  and  not  very  far  from  her 
motif's.  Eliza  inwardly  commiserated  her  pxv 
fneod,  whom  she  found  dusting  her  own  attmg- 
roMn— parior  there  was  Aone— in  a  neat,  cMnt> 
wrapper.  Mrs.  Caldwell  wore  one  of  her  new 
silks,  and  carried  a  mlver  card-case,  her  hus- 
band's bridal  present,  so  Carrie  saw  there  was 
DO  nae  in  asking  her  topass  tba  morning,  as  sbe 
had  hoped— and  this  Eliza  impressed  on  mind 
by  talking  very  ftst — "as  she  poatively  had  not 
a  moment  to  stay"— of  her  deligiafut  viat  to 
New  York,  the  elegant  people  she  had  seen  there^ 
the  splendor  of  Broadway,  and  how  extrenacly 
polite  and  complimentary  Colonel  Butler,  tbe 
gentlemen  with  the  aforesaid  moustache,  had 
been;  Carrie  wondering  the  while  why  she  sboold 
care  for  compliments  from  any  but  lier  husband. 

Absorbed  in  the  delightful  thane,  the  visitoir 
ov«8tayed  her  time,  and  started  up  in  great 
haste,  as  the  dock  warned  her  of  this,  sayiaga 
"It  was  too  bad,  for  she  meant  to  have  called  on 
Mrs.  Lewis,  <»  Mrs.  LinI^s8ton,  perlnps  on  bo^ 
that  morning."  Carrie  aoail^  a  little  aoznnr- 
fully,  as  she  saw  the  gate  dose  upon  her,  feeling 
that  their  old  intimacv  was  at  an  wd,  but  she 
was  not  envious  of  Kliza's  position,  or  hw  new 
friends,  for  she  was  too  weU  content  with  her 
otra  lot  in  life  for  such  a  thought  to  cross  her 
mind;  but  it  may  be  that  a  foreshadowing  <^  evil 
for  the  gay  thoughtless  pair  CMife  instead. 

In  the  sluggish  quiet  of  an  inland  town,  few 
remarkable  changes  of  fortune  occur,  tbongfa,  in 
the  rushing  tide  of  city  life,  five  years  is  quite 
long  enou^  to  make  an  entire  reversion  in  any 
coterie  of  friends  or  aoquaintances.  Fcwtimee 
ue  so  rapidly  made  and  so  eaady  lost— talent 
wins  SDch  soddoi  distinctini — tne  changing 
wheel  of  political  life  has  so  many  revenea  for 
plaoe-men  and  plaoe*seeka»-tiiat  we  look  fac 
change  rather  than  wonder  at  it. 

Of  coarse,  when  Eliza  ^mpssn  began,  as  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  to  visit  what  were  considered  the  ^te 
of  Clayville,  where  it  was  modi  easier  for  « 
atraoger  than  an  old  resident  of  another  set  to 
gain  admittance — all  her  former  associates  wore 
incensed  to  the  highest  degree.  Smae  of  tlkcm 
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^  bid  not  tboiq^  proper  to  ftvorwith  owrdi  at 
•Q-otbcn  were  ao  quizzed  by  ttw  boarders  at 
Kit.  Dnalap^  wUle  vaiting  inr  her  to  appear, 
and  ao  omIj  NoeiTad  by  aer  ia  their  preaenoe 
wben  did  come,  that  they  resolTed  not  to  go 
apis,  vMe  all  Mt  the  pauonizing  air  she  un- 
ooDseioady  aisamed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
"Prida  most  bare  a  ftU"— for  "eight  hondred  a 
jev^na  nerer  going  to  keep  up  all  that 

When  Hr-  Simpson  began  the  world,  half  that  . 
gam  bad  been  his  regular  expenditure  year  after 
jar.  but  liis  daughter,  locking  forward  to  the 
easUership,  uad  four  hundred  more,  mdo^ed 
boaelfin  e^ienditnres  only  warranted  by  -the 
WMMd  aawry,  tfaonch  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  show 
tk  kait  ^mutom  of  dying  or  resigning.  H«r 
Iwliaad  was  nillj_  as  extravagant  in  his  tastes, 
aadaaamUtioas  in  his  asiurations.  It  is  pot  so 
to  live  beyond  one's  means  where  erery 
dmp-keeper  in  town  knows  exactly  what  they 
an,  aod  the  first  year,  what  with  tlw  toidal  oat> 
ftiad  the  bridid  presents,  Ibe  amoont  was  rerj 
nariy  square. 

Bat  Mrs.  Livingstone   had  overcome  her 
anples  about  visiting  the  lively  and  amnsing 
Mo.  Oaldwell,  who,  as  she  said  to  Mrs.  Van 
I   Keta,  "deserved  to  have  been  one  of  their  set,  for 
I  hid — for  her — really  good  manners,  and  was 
I   ilvajaao  well  dressed;  besides,  as  she  boarded, 
m  never  met  her  vulgar  relatives,  and  almost 
l^t  that  her  &tfaer  was  only  a  Inmbennan." 
Ihe  most  peoetrating  tact  and  generalship  had 
ben  necessary  to  this  aonquest,  but  Eliza  rarely 
vnpled  to  use  flattcrr  both  of  word  and  atten- 
tioB  iihea  it  would  tul;  and  Urs.  Livin^tone's 
inttmacf  was  in  itself  power-   Then  Mr.  Lewis 
nnaly  commended  young  Caldwell  to  his  wife, 
u  a  most  elBdent  assistant,  as  indeed  he  was, 
with  far-seeing  talent  in  the  sea  of  busi- 
MS,  politics,  and  the  most  "wonderful  hand  at 
tbe  eoant«r  he  had  ever  seen.   It  was  perfecUy 
nriristtig,"  Mr.  Lewis  said,  "the  way  he  received 
ud  oooQted  out  depoHtes.    The  bank  ImUs  &irly 
flew  throogh  bis  fingers,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
a<Qmnterfeit  detector' any  day.    Tiie  president 
tftbe  bank  had  openly  commended  him,  and 
;  naQj  be  should  like  to  have  Mrs.  Lewis  show 
I    Mmfc  any  attention  she  could." 

So  Onie  nw  leas  of  her  friend  every  wedc, 
ttd,  indeed,  her  vimts  were  by  no  means  what 
^       )>ad  been,  for  it  was  not  particnlariy  interest- 
OS  Is  Mrs.  Lord  to  be  told  that  the  Livingstones 
m  Direr  napkin-rings,  and  always  soup  and 
m  at  dinner,  and  that  the  Velvet  cloak  Mrs. 
^  Ness  wore  had  coat  five  dcdlars  a  yard,  and 
■Bthey  intended  to  give  a  laige  party  as  soon 
"flair  parlors  were  re<fumished,  at  which  she 
**ld  wear  her  wedding-dress,  with  blue  rib- 
*"i>  iod  the  sleeves  altered  a  little.   Carrie  did 
||teare  what  number  of  servants  these  families 
80  that   her  own  housekeeinnB  went 
y'ttJy,  nor  what  lovely  goods  Jenkins  A 
had  up  from  New  xork,  so  long  as  she 
M  new  dresaeat  and  theae,  with  the 
inais  Alouo  and  henelf  leoeived,  wwe  all  the 

that  inteccated  Eliza, 
^bddal  waidnbe  of  Mrs.  OaldweD  waa  : 
P«M  k  the  aaiM  atyk  in  wUeh  it  had  been 
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ftamiahed  the  third  yMr  of  thcar  mairii^,  and 
Alonao  monnted  a  small  diamond  pin,  on  their 
return  from  the  usual  summer  excursion  to  New 
York;  but  aa  the  imrchases  had  been  made  there, 
no  me  in  Clay  ville  had  a  r^;ht  to  say  they  wen 
or  would  remain  unpaid  for. 


"I  musi  have  that  nlk  with  fonr  crape  flounces, 
Alonzo,  to  pay  calls  with  Mrs.  Sherman.  Yon 
see  how  elegantly  she  dresses,  and,  of  course,  aa 
she's  visiting  me,  I  can't  do  less.  Her  bonnet 
and  cashmere  shawl  produced  a  decided  sensa- 
tion in  church  list  Sunday.  See  how  many 
people  have  been  here;"  and  the  lady  bdd  up  a 
card-basket  half  full  of  ccuventional  slips  (tf 
pasteboard. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  money's  to  come 
firom!"  answered  Mr.  Caldwell,  petulantly,  as 
husbands  sometimes  will  under  similar  demands, 
even  ttuogh  th^  are  wdl  awvie,  all  the  while, 
that  it  is  in  the  podce^book  they  are  buttoning 
over  BO  resolutely.  **You  aeem  to  tUnk  becanae 
I  handle  ao  vonm  tomey  every  day,  I  moat  be 
made  of  it" 

"Well,  I  cant  hdp  it— the  dress  I  mna  ham, 
and  a  par^  dress,  too,  if  Mrs.  Tan  Rensellaer 
gives  her  a  party,  as  I  think  she  will  to  show  off 
her  new  cnruins.  Yon  knew  when  you  told  me 
to  ask  the  Shermans  here,  it  was  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  besides  their 
board,  and  what's  the  use  of  making  a  fuss  about 
it  now?" 

"It  was  all  your  own  afhir,  I  beg  to  state, 
Mrs.  GildweU.'^ 

"Well,  I'm  sore  you  wanted  them  as  much 
as  I  did,  dear  knows;  you  kept  by  Mr.  Sherman 
close  enough  all  the  while  we  were  at  Newport 
Of  course,  I  knew  her  dressing  so  wdl  and  look- 
ing so  s^lish  would  be  of  adranta^  ttf  me  here, 
and  now  that  she's  accented  our  invitation,  it's 
our  buaness  to  see  that  me  isn't  dulL" 

"Well,  don't  raise  ^or  voice  so,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Eliza,  or  youll  mfoim  our  guests  how  dis- 
interestedly they  were  invited.  Howmudidoyoa 
want?" 

"Evoy  cent  of  twenty*flve  dollus." 

"But  I  gave  you  ten  last  week." 

"I  told  you  I  owed  Miss  Paddock  five  of  it" 

"And  Where's  the  rest?" 

"Well,  I  bought  a  pocket  handkerchief,  if  yon 
must  know!" 

"The  1  Good  fothers,  Eliza!  are  you  crazy? 

I  tell  you,  you  spend  faster  than  I  can  make, 
beg  or  borrow!  I  suall  lose  my  situation— people 
are  talking  about  it  now,  all  over  town.  Mr. 
Lewis  gives  me  the  oold  shoulder,  and  I  Iiate  the 
ngfat  of  our  directors;  I  cant  bear  to  look  them 
ia  the  fiwe." 

"What  have  thcr  got  to  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to 
know?"  sobbed  the  indignant  wife.  "Havn't 
yon  a  right  to  spend  your  own  money  as  yon 
please?  I  declare,  ^ou  ve  been  closer  than  ever, 
since  your  aunt  died,  and  you  eotdd  give  nte 
things.   But  yon  must  have  yonr  hone  and 

I  wiah  I  new"— 
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*'No,  jon  4on*t  wish  any  etich  thing— yoa'd 
nuuty  me  t^tia  io*inonow,  if  I'd  ask  jou.  IVe 
heard  that  atoiy  too  oAen.  Wbm  would  yon 
have  been  now?  Married  to  some  mechanio,  and 
doing  your  own  work,  as  Lord's  wife  did,  in- 
stead of  wearing  a  diamond  ring  and  Frenolkkid 
gloves!  But,  I  tell  you  what>  she's  better  off 
than  you  are  tins  minute;  uid  I  nevsr  see  Lord 
without  envying  lum — never.  Beffldes,  bell  be 
a  rich  man  yet,  when  We're  in  the  county-house, 
or  a  worse  place." 

"Yes,"  retorted  Mrs.  Caldwell,  soomfuUy,  "by 
saying  every  half  cent,  and  living  as  they  do. 
You  never  would  have  come  down  to  it — you 
needn't  blame  me,  going  nowhere — seeing  no- 
thing! Ah,  oome,  Alonzo,  you  know  you  like  to 
see  me  well  dressed,  and  evervbody  says  mourn- 
ing is  so  beooming  to  me:  aa^  bait  on  the 
Bootbing  system,  EUza  smiled  her  prettiest,  as 
she  eame  and  stood  hy  Us  side  bdbre  the  mimw, 
where  he  was  MoomplishinK  a  cravat  tie. 

The  Jaunty  little  brea^fikst  ca^,  with  its 
lavender  ribbms,  was  very  beooming,  and  if 
there  was  any  creature  in  the  worid,  braide  himr 
self,  that  Alonzo  Osldwell  loved,  it  was  his 
stylish  wife,  who  had  acquired,  since  their  mar- 
riage, a  tone  of  dress  and  manner  that  made  you 
wonder  how  Clayville  society  could  have  taught 
it  So  the  proffered  kiss  was  accepted,  the 
money  promised  at  dinner-time;  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
man thought  her  new  friends  were  wonderful 
lovers  in  consideration  of  seven  years  of  matri- 
mony, when  she  came  down  to  break&st 

Toe  Oaldwells  had  given  up  Mrs.  Donlap 
scHnetime  ago— shortly  after  an  aunt  had  left 
them  a  legacy,  of  unknown  amount,  bat  an  im- 
mense capital  of  credit  and  conversation  ever 
since,  l/u.  Caldwell  had  been  named  for  this 
aunt's  husband,  and,  by  visiting  them  now  and 
then,  on  their  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  had 
managed  to  keep  in  their  good  graces.  We  have 
no  doubt  he  congratulated  himself  many  a  time 
that  the  bequest  nad  been  made  too  far  off  for 
the  Clayville  gossips  to  learn  the  precise  number 
of  dollars  and  cents,  for  he  had  a  failing  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  gentlemen,  a  reserve  upon 
the  subject  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  even  to  his 
wife.  This  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish as  time  went  on,  and  Eliza  made  the  most 
of  her  ignorance  hy  hinting  darkly  of  coal  lands 
and  railroad  stock,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Many  people  wondered  why  Mr.  Caldwell 
should  retain  a  subordinate  post — for  he  was  still 
the  teller  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank — 
but  he  took  occasion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lewis  of 
this,  and  say  that  he  did  not  care  to  risk  what 
little  money  he  had  in  business— that  bank  work ! 
and  bank  hours  suited  him — and  Mr.  Lewis,  > 
loathe  to  loose  so  valuable  an  assistant,  thought  it  ■ 
a  very  prudent  and  sensible  cooclu^on,  telling  i 
his  wife  that  it  gave  him  mor6  c6nfldonce  than  \ 
ever  in  young  Caldwell.  \ 

So  it  was  entirely  imagination  on  the  part  of  [ 
the  teller,  when  be  thought  there  was  the  least ! 
ooldoess  in  that  quarter:  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  | 
Caldwell's  business  reputation  throughout  Clay- 
ville might  have  been  envied  by  an  cdder  man. 
He  was  so  ^uiok  and  indtutiiot»-Hno  one  was  | 
ever  kept  waiting— and  there  never  wm  »  pwson 


possessed  w  mxnn  eMtdHaHng  manners,  knowing 
ezact^  how  to  address  each  person,  from  tfie  xe- 
Q»eotihl  ddbrenoe  demanded  by  the  Frendent, 
who  wore  gold  seals  and  speetacies,  to  the&mur, 
who  stoppm  bis  produce  wagon  beforp  the  door» 
to  deposit  the  cash  for  a  contract  of  hay  or  grain, 
or  the  mechanic  coming  from  his  workdwp  witih 
anxious  haste,  to  take  up  the  note  that  hM  been 
lying  like  a  load  upon  lus  conscience. 

But  with  all  this  prosperity,  Mr.  Caldwdl  hed 
by  no  means  so  cheerfhl  a  face  at  home  as  in  their 
humbler  days.  He  was  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  certainly  bore  the  marks  of  ill-health  on  bis 
still  handsome  face. 

At  last  Elisa  persnaded  him  that  he  needed 
salt-water  bathing,  and  a  leave  of  two  weeks 
having  been  granted,  she  made  a  bold  stroke  fiw 
Newport  Tbey  had  tiioiigfat  Cony  Idand  tbe 
height  of  gentility  fyt  two  or  three  seastms,  but 
having  had  thar  eyes  suddenly  opened  on  tliis 
soorerNewport  it  snould  be,  our  herdne  had  de- 
termined. Here  she  made  more  tiian  one  &sh- 
ionable  acquaintance  even  in  that  short  space  of 
time;  the  Shermans  among  the  rest,  who  were 
now  passing  September  wi4  them  at  the  Clay- 
ville House.  At  last  Mrs.  Sherman  and  tne 
children  came,  and  the  husband  had  promised  to 
ran  up  and  finish  the  discussion  of  tbe  new  rail- 
road company,  in  which  he  was  anxious  Mr.  Cald- 
well should  mvest;  promising  him  thousand  for 
thousand  in  the  next  ten  years.  As  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  the  prcgector  of  Uie  enterprise,  his  ad- 
vice was,  of  course,  entirely  dirinterested- 

Heretofore  the  CaldweUs  had  been  content  to 
share  the  prettily  famished  pari<vs  of  the  Clay- 
ville Knise— whwh  had  already  a  reputation  as  a 
summer-boarding  place — with  the  permanent  and 
transient  viators — but  now  od  Jnia-  Sherman's 
account  one  of  the  six  privateparlors  was  taken, 
and  another  great  object  of  Eliza's  ambition  at- 
tained. Nerer  had  there  been  such  a  triumphant 
progress,  as  she  often  said  to  herself.  Her  fa- 
ther's death,  followed  by  her  mother's  removal  to 
their  relations  in  Connecticut,  had  destroyed  the 
last  link  of  her  earlier  associations,  and  particn- 
lariy  Muce  her  last  journey  and  Mrs.  Sherman's 
arrival,  no  one  seemed  to  question  her  right  to  the 
position  she  now  occupied,  not  only  in  the  "set" 
she  hiA  coveted,  but  a  decided  leader.  She  step- 
ped in  New  York— she  visited  in  Albany — she 
seemed  to  faave  forgotten  that  Eliza  Simpson  erer 
had  visited.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  in 
the  transition  bat  its  suddenness— Mrs.  Caldwell 
was  not  the  only  person  in  Clayville  who  had 
emerged  from  a  humble  chrysallis,  but  it  was  not 
usually  accomplished  so  speedily,  or  with  so  little 
apparent  gainsaying.  However  Miss  Paddock 
might  spread  the  tales  of  her  extravagance  from 
bouse  to  house,  as  she  transferred  herself  and  her 
patterns  from  one  to  the  other — or  the  scornful, 
and  not  altogetiier  elegant  sobers  at  "Eliza  Simp> 
son"— as  some  would  persist  in  calling  her.  in 
which  former  friends  and  companions  indulged — 
Uiese  things  could  not  disturb  the  calm  of  her 
profound  self-satis&ction. 

There  was  one  among  her  early  associates  who 
was  silent,  yet  fgjt  ti^  c^n^  mora  tiian  all. 
Mrs.  Lord  could  not  at  once  ^ive  no  thrir  old  in- 
terest and  intima9y,  nor  bdiere  uut  lur  friend 
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wiibed  to  do  80.  But  the  eareiesa  greetiDg,  and 
tbebnniedtbMighloDg  delayed  Tiaits— and  fiitfJly, 
the  Dun^ed  addiuBB  with  which  her  bows  had 
bea  ratamed  whoienr  she  met  Klin  wiUi  any 
of  her  new  aogBsiutances,  oonvinced  her,  however 
dow^  and  scwrowftiUy  the  oondoaon  came,  that 
ber  <m  SaaaA  had  grown  heartless  in  her  |Mt>8* 
ftnVf.  It  was  hard  to  beliere,  that »  honnet 
of  two  seasons,  or  a  chints  momino;  dress  on  the 
street,  ooold  obacore  tiie  lore  and  kindness  that 
had  been  the  growth'of  bo  many  years,  or  that 
Biia  did  not  like  to  be  seen  by  ue  aoquaintance 
of  a  year,  entering  familiariy  the  lime  cottage 
Oanie called Aomc  Itwasscarcelyaoottage.how- 
erer — then  it  coold  have  been  mac^  romantic: 
bat »  small  frame  boose,  with  square  doors  and 
windowB,  which  had  nothing  to  reoommend  it  to  the 
«df«eaking  visitor.  Oarrie  managed  to  be  contented 
and  hnppy  there  tor  flve  years,  qntil  more  rocan 
was  adnally  needed  tor  the  wants  of  her  little 
finuly  and  the  aerrant  she  was  now  obliged  to 
keep — and  Morris  ooold  alfi»d  to  pordbase  a  boose 
they  bad  knig  sinceset  their  hearts  opon,  throngh 
Ibe  SMoe  indiistiy  and  fingality  £Uza  had  so 
saeered  at. 

Itwas  not  a  new  or  an  ambitioos  dwelling- 
bat  the  hmg  rambling  roof  of  the  wing  was  over- 
grown  with  vines  that  now  bent  with  thdr  heavy 
l—ylu  dtUBters,  through  the  trellis  that  half-sop- 
pocted  them;  and  graceful  flowering  shrubs  grew  in 
damps  aboot  the  doors,  and  the  sloping  terrace 
oorend  with  short  relve^  grass.  In  t^  Spring 
a  giant  sweet-briar  was  one  sheet  of  delicate  rose- 
tinted  petals,  dose  by  the  window  her  own 
neoi.  and  a  broad  catalpa  tree  lifted  its  clusters 
of  fragrant  bkxBoma:  through  the  white  paling 
you  bad  a  ^mpee  of  the  neat  vegetaMe  garden, 
witfa  its  iral-kept  beds,  and  the  healthy  fruit 
trees,  white  with  blossoms.  There  was  uaatj  a 
mare  statdy,  but  no  lovelier  place  in  Olaynlle, 
and  wbcn  the  English  Ikmily  to  wbom  it  bdonged 
ictnmed  to  their  own  country,  Carrie's  longing 
heart  a  nd  eyes  were  grati0ed,  and  it  became  ber 
home,  and  the  borne  of  her  children. 

It  was  yet  a  novdty,  a  hardly  realized  happi- 
ness that  this  beautiful  place  was  their  own,  to 
plant,  to  tend,  to  lore,  and^e  was  never  weary 
af  ■dmiring  the  trees  and  shrabs.and  going  about 
(be  lawn  and  gardens  with  one  little  one  clinging 
to  her  hand,  and  the  pretty  baby  rolUng  on  the 
soft  crass  under  the  floating  shade  of  the  elms, 
tilt  Mif-bid  this  very  hird-nest  of  a  cottage  from 

Bat  Carrie  was  still  a  careful  housekeeper,  and 
viAal  fband  time  to  be  a  cheerful  ooinpa^on  to 
Html  when  he  came  home  at  the  looked-for  din- 
faoDr,  or  in  the  lengtheniog  evenings.   She  did 
sat  mtcrtain  him  with  the  mishaps  and  trouUes 
«f  the  da^ ,  IV  by  a  fretful  recital  <tf  what  mi|^t 
<hina«j  to  disturb  her  peace  on  the  morrow,  and 
teogfa  Morris  tmsted  Carrie  to  the  letter  ofj 
fti  marriage  promise,  with  a  knowledge  of  *'<i//; 
1b  wtridly  goods,"  business  perplexities  did  not  j 
bmosh  the  staple  of  his  home  meditations  or  re- 1 
■aricB.   So  they  were  always  glad  to  meet,  and  i 
thsogh  aenskt  almost  eight  years  had  passed,! 
Aw  wan  in  the  tfosst  aoeeptiitum  of  the  word—  { 

Hm  day  on  wUoh  we  re-intxodnoe  onr  readers  < 


to  the  Oaldwells  seemed  to  be  clouded  in  both 
families.  Carrie  had  taken  unusual  pains  with 
the  dhmer-tahle,  a^justin^  the  fresh  table-doth, 
^ter  the  servant  had  lud  it— crosang  these  same 
spoons — still  as  bright  as  when  they  were  ffvtm 
tober— on  the  comers,  and  stamping  the  salt 
twice  over;  the  golden  squash,  and  swan-white 
potatoes  were  all  ready  to  be  served  with  a  juif^ 
steak;  and  she  was  arranging  a  basket  of  grapes, 
the  heavy  clusters  garnished  with  their  own 
green  leaves,  by  way  of  dessert,  when  her  hus- 
band came  in. 

Her  quick,  loving  eyes  saw  that  something  had 
gone  amiss,  for  his  &ce  was  clouded,  and  though 
be  kissed  both  the  children,  it  seemed  to  be  more 
because  tbey  expected  it,  than  anything.  Carrie 
was  a  prudent,  as  well  as  a  loving  wife,  so  she 
neither  fancied  herself  nor  ber  children  neglected, 
nor  did  she  ask  "leading  questions,"  that  are  so 
sure  to  call  oat  a  atorm  of  ill-temper,  if  it  is  al-  % 
ready  gatheing.  She  helped  him  bonntifuU^, 
huslung  the  children,  and  waiting  the  result  in 

Eatienoe,  for  she  had  sufficioit  confidence  in  h^ 
osband  to  be  sure  that  he  would  tell  her  in  time 
if  it  was  anything  she  ought  to  know. 

Dinner  passed  almost  in  silence,  and  Mr.  Lord 
had  helped  himself  to  ttte  grapest  destrc^ing 
Carrie's  arrangement  without  even  noticing  its 
grace — befbre  he  came  from  the  brown  study  in 
which  he  had  plunged — and  thai  he  siid,  as  if  it 
was  the  result  of  a  long  cogitation — 

<*The  more  I  think  osit,  the  stranger  it  grows; 
I  can't  account  for  it" 

"For  what,  Bfoirist"  answered  his  wife,  per- 
haps not  displeased  that  the  embargo  had  been 
removed. 

"Well,  111  tell  you— has  Maria  gone  up  stafa-s 
with  the  baby?  Yon  see  I've  missed  a  great  deal 
of  ready  money  this  year." 

"Why,  Morris!  not  from  the  store,  I  hope! 
John  seems  so  honest!" 

"Ko,  not  from  the  store,  for  then  It  wouldn't 
have  been  so  mysterious.  I've  lost  it,  myself, 
and  you  know  bow  careful  I  am— five  and  ten 
dollars  at  a  time — but  it  counts  up  pretty  &st . 
witii  such  small  profits  as  mine.  Don't  yon  re- 
member my  counting  two  hundred  dollus,  this 
nuurning,  and  telling  you  I  had  a  note  to 

Yes,  Mrs.  Lord  remembered  it  distincti^,  m  he 
had  ciJted  her  in  from  the  garden,  and  said,  care- 
lessly— "Carrie,  please  oonnt  those  notes  for  me, " 
and  when  she  said  just  two  hundred  dollars,  he 
flenned  satisfied,  and  answered,  "Just  what  I 
make  it."   Oertainly,  she  remembered  it. 

*'Wdl,  then,  to  be  perfectly  sure,  I  counted  it 
over  after  I  got  to  the  store  bdbre  John,  and  I 
can  swear  nobody  saw  it  from  that  time  until  I 
wmt  to  the  bank,  for  I  bad  the  key  of  the  drawer 
in  my  pocket  all  the  time;  but  when  I  went  to 
pay  my  note  there  vras  only  one  hundred  and 
nine^-flve!  I  said  there  must  be  some  mietake, 
but  Caldwell  told  me  to  count  it  over  myself,  if  I 
doubted  id&  word,  and  sure  enough  there  it  was!" 

"How  strange!"  ejaculated  Carrie,  fbrgettin 
gra^  and  all,  in  her  amazen^nU  » 

happened  to  have  fifemhClaQ^^  and  paid 
tiw  difbrenoe*  I  was  anw^ed,  fiur  I  knew  you 
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wanted  the  money  fijr  the  house*  and  now  jaa 
wilt  hare  to  wnt  till  Monday." 

"Oh,  joa  needn't  mind  thi&t,  I*m  snre,  if  that's 
all,"  his  wife  said,  cheerfully— **perhap8  I  saw 

one  of  the  notes  double." 

"It's  not  at  all  likely  we  should  both  make 
the  same  mistake.  I  concluded  I  must  have 
dropped  it,  so  I  searched  every  step  of  the  way, 
and  aU  through  the  store,  but  the  money  was 
gone.  SowevvT,  there's  one  thing — I  marked 
several  of  the  notes  with  a  cross,  one  in  blue,  one 
m  black,  and  another  in  red  ink,  and  the  one 
with  red  is  gone— I  shiUl  be  sure  of  knowing  it 
again,  if  I  see  it" 

Mrs.  Ixad  saw  that  something  most  have  oc- 
curred to  make  her  husband  take  such  unusual 
precftutiona,  but  she  could  not  beliere  John,  the 
cl^,  ooold  be  goilW  of  dishonesty,  and  sb« 
hoped  the  matter  would  soon  be  made  clear.  It 
was  pidnfUl  to  her  nprigbt  mind  and  heart  to 
have  even  a  suspicion  of  wrong  attached  to  uiy 
one  near  her.  Her  husband  seemed  somewhat 
relieved  after  his  confession,  and  had  a  merry 
game  of  romps  with  the  children,  before  he  went 
back  to  the  store,  wlule  Carrie  settled  down 
quietly  to  household  duties. 

The  disagreeable  subject  had  been  quite  driven 
out  of  her  mind,  by  her  interest  in  the  dress  she 
was  making  for  her  little  daughter,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  look  at  the  baby  faces  in  the  repose 
of  an  afternoon  nan — when  the  nte,  ftUing  too 
heavily,  announced  a  visitor.  She  stuted  up, 
eagerly  bomng  to  see  her  mother,  but  it  was  only 
old  Mrs.  Mae^,  coming  along  the  walk,  with*a 
parasol  the  size  <^  a  modem  umbrella,  and  a  dis- 
tended work-bag,  threatening  a  long  afternoon 
visit.  Carrie  was  a  little  discomfited  at  first, 
for  Mrs.  Maoy,  with  her  snuff,  and  her  gossip, 
was  "bj  no  means  an  agreeable  visitor;  but  she 
thought  in  a  moment  bow  lonely  the  poor  old 
body  must  be,  with  no  child  in  the  world,  and 
her  nephew's  wife,  with  whom  she  lived,  any- 
thing but  fond  of  her.  It  was  no  wondo*  that 
she  went  from  bouse  to  house  bo  much,  when  it 
was  her  only  amusement,  and  seeing  as  much  as 
she  did  of  their  internal  economy,  it  was  but  na- 
tural for  the  good-natured,  guulous  old  lady  to 
repeat  it.  Mrs.  Lord  having  no  secrets  to  guard, 
and  remembering  Mrs.  Macy  in  happier  days, 
was  idways  very  kind  to  her,  and  thus  was  sub- 
ject to  more  of  her  society  than  was  always  gra- 
tifying; but  she  went  out  to  meet  her  with  real 
cheerfulness,  nevertheless. 

"Dear  me,  Caroline,"  faltered  out  the  neiie 
comer,  evidently  tired  with  the  heat  vid  the 
weight  of  the  "boundless  contiguity  of  shade," 
she  called  a  parasol,  "how  nice  you  do  look, 
allers.  Every  thing  about  your  bouse  is  as  neat 
as  a  new  pin,  as  I  tells  my  nephew's  wife.  But 
then  I  allers  say,  jus  like  her!  She  allers  was 
the  particularist  body  when  she  was  Caroline 
James.  You  don't  say^  yoor  grapes  is  ripe?  I 
han't  tasted  a  grape  this  year— w^  ain't  I  luck^? 
An*  how's  the  mbies  and  your  husband,  tms 
warm  spdl?  I  never  see  such  warm  weather  for 
September,  since  the  year  my  Sammy  died.  I 
remember  there  was  two  whole  weeks  then,  for 
all  die  worid,  like  July.  Jess  wait  a  minute  till 
I  untie  the  8tting8"-^or»  by  this  time,  the  Boa- 


ton  rocking-chair  wag  set  forth,  and  Carrje,  wiA 
a  pleasant  &ce,  stood  ready  to  take  her  TidHort 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

"An'  DOW,'*  ecmtinued  the  loqnacioiu  body, 
"dont  put  yonrself  out  a  bat  on  my  account 
Don't  make  a  mite  of  difference  in  your  tea.  I 
allers  hates  to  go  where  people  does.  There's 
Miss  Coffin,  now;  clever  body  as  ever  was  is 
EHisa  Coffin;  but  she  makes  such  a  finster.  an' 
says,  'La!  howonfortinate  you  should  happen  in  jist 
when  there  ain't  a  mite  of  cake  in  the  house,  and 
I  used  my  very  last  preserves,  Sunday.'  Now  I 
don't  go  visiting  for  what  I  can  get;  taint  my 
way.  I  Ukes  to  take  peo|^e  jist  as  they  are,  an' 
have  a  good,  sodable  dish  o'  talk.  But  thai, 
MtMs  OMn  was  sort  of  wonied.  Twas  the  d» 
her  husband  lost  three  dollars,  and  its  oonria- 
aUe  of  a  loss  for  a  hard-working  man  like  him. 
Three  doUar8.goe6  a  good  ways  in  a  Amily." 

"And  how  did  he  loose  it?"  asked  Carrie,  re- 
minded, unconscnnsly,  of  the  dmilar  amuyiBoo 
that  bad  be&llen  them. 

"Why,  'twas  the  most  earns  thiiu;  ia  the 
world.  He  had  a  note  to  pay  up  to  ue  banki 
Now  I  never  believe  in  them  banks,  no  how, 
never  did.  But  he  got  into  difficulties  last  win- 
tor,  when  all  the  children  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  he  got  a  note  discounted.  Well,  he'd  saved, 
and  saved,  to  git  it  <^  his  mind,  and  it  was  on- 
oommon  hard  to  loose  three  dollars,  the  last  he 
had  in  the  world,  in  the  street  too,  where  then 
was  no  chance  of  gettmg  it  bade.  Afio  Coffin 
was  lite  down  siek  about.it,  foe  he  had  to  boRT 
the  motiey>  and  she  had  to  save  eveiy  oott  tiu 
'twas  paid,  l^t's  how  thtre  was  no  cake  in 
the  house.  But  I  told  her,  it  was  all  alone  of 
them  banks— old  Gineral  Jackson  thought  urn 
was  all  wrong,  an*  so  do  I;  I  never  had  no  fitini 
in  'em." 

Carrie  smiled  to  think  that  poor  Mr.  Coffin's 
carelessness  should  be  laid  to  uie  general  bank- 
ing account,  though  her  smile  changed  to  a 
Uioughtlul  eipression,  when  she  noticed  the 
strange  coincidence. 

But  Mrs.  Macy  bad  started  upon  a  new  tradk, 
and  suddenly  broke  out  with — 

"I  hain't  no  patience  with  'Liza  Simpecm  an* 
her  tira.  I  see  her  this  mining  walkuig  down 
Mun  street  with  a  lady  from  New  York;  Bome 
big-bug  that's  visited  her  at  the  ClayviUe  Uoomb. 
As  large  as  life  she  was,  with  a  great  bunch  of 
gold  things  dancing  down  from  her  waist,  and 
she  pretendin'  to  be  in  moumin'  for  her  father, 
poor  man;  it's  jist  as  he  died,  I  guess,  for 
when  folks  gits  so  much  above  Uieir  old  acquain- 
tences,  they  don't  treat  their  own  folks  decent. 
I've  heard  she  didn't  go  home  a  dozen  times  last 
year,  and  there  was  her  poor  mother  all  atone. 
No  wonder  she  went  off^to  Connecticut!  Dear 
knows  where  all  the  money  comes  from  she 
spends;  and  her  father  was  such  a  saving  soul,  I 
stMuldn't  wonder  if  it  broke  his  heart.  "Miss 
Mary,"  he  says  to  me,  time  and  a^n,  "3ft«* 
Mary,  if  folks  don't  save,  they  can't  Am."  I 
remember  when  they  flnt  went  to  housekeeping. 
He  was  only  a  carpenter,  then,  long  aSan  he  hnd 
a  lumber  yard,  and  Uwy^B^  in  the  Jenkins' 
house,  over  in  Diambiil  WtHr  They  bad  a  room 
udabed'nxnn,  am'  no oaipet at  th>^   La!  I  re- 
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■iflnber  tbe  flnt  maht^iany  boreau  an*  the  first 
Ugb-pMrtorheriDOtlHreTerhad!  She  wasa  big 
Brl  tbeo,  an*  wore  calico  pantalettes!  'Liza 
Smpsoo!  Why  she  used  to  fetch  every  drop  of 
wmttr  they  had  in  the  honse  from  the  pump  her- 
■dC  They  sever  bad  a  hired  pr\,  tilt  he  bought 
out  Ur.  Bigdow!  Dear  me,  Oarline,  ain't  that 
elegantr 

Mis.  Ma(7  bad  caught  mgbt  of  an  equestrian 
party  wbo  liad  baited  an  instant  on  the  little  de- 
eJiTitflr  above  the  bouse,  and  were  looking  at  it 
m  evident  admiration.  One  of  tbe  ladies  was 
pointing  towards  it  with  ha  riding-whip,  and 
Ac  ottwr  with  gtuntleted  band  on  her  rein 
saaned  to  be  answering  ber  inquiry.  In  all  tbe 
brawry  of  qaeeii>riding  habits,  ud  plumed 
hati.  Ohraline  did  not  at  first  reoogmze  the 
naalosr,  until  ber  ytAoa  came  floatiiq;  towards 
them,  tlramgb  tbestOI  summer 

"YmtY«rj  ptt^.  Itbelon^toanoldsdiool- 
nate  of  mine,  I  beuere,  bnt  It  was  one  of  those : 
irq"*?"**^*^  yon  nerer  keq>  np.  She's  not  in 
ov  set,  yoa  know/* 

Tba  Tin«  leaires  shad^  the  mistress  of  tbe 
oottag*,  or  Mrs.  Oaldwdl  would  have  seen  the 
loah,  and  then  tbe  tean  that  sprang  to  Oarrie's 
^yes,  as  the  indifiinent  tone  bnmght  less  indig- 
natkn  tiian  paiu. 

It  is  one  thing  to  feel  a  friend  has  ceased  to 
enre-for  yon,  but  harder  still  to  hear  it  frtnn  ber 
own  lips. 

I  Bat  tbe  horses  and  their  riders  swept  past, 
'  ttza  iotAiafs  more  beautiful  Uian  ever  in  her 
most  beoommg  costume,  and  her  husband,  all 
■miles  and  animation,  bending  down  to  talk  to 
liis.  flSiennan.  A  feeling  of  bitterness,  almost  a 
Stranger  to  her.  choked  the  reply  Carrie  attempted 
to  make  to  Wxa.  Macy's  volaUe  exclamations  of 
mingled  resoitment  and  envy,  at  the  apparent 
praperi^  and  gaiety  of  her  old  friend's  life. 
Iliia  had  never  known  tbe  anxious  watch  every* 
aotiier  most  at  times  ke^ — the  patient  indus- 
try penermd  in  throng  Ul-healtn  and  sinking 
^Nzits,  that  had  been  neeessaiy  to  tbmn.  Every 
wish  seenied  to  be  gratified,  witbout  a  thought 
of  setf-dmial;  and  bar  husband  was  liways  at 
Idaott  to  miniBtar  to  ber  caprices. 

Bat  tbevtdce  of  her  little  Haiy,  waking  from 
Ae  aftemocm  nap,  recalled  Carrie's  better  fedings, 
and  she  knew  that  she  would  not  give  up  her 
duting  children— ber  beaatifbl  home— fi>r  any 
ftmg  Elisa  might  possess.  So  she  returned  to 
Ae  Bitting  room,  with  her  child's  soft,  flushed 
tkttk,  and  tangled  curls  resting  on  her  shoulder, 
tnaqoil  and  ba^-,  as  though  tbe  Btra^;lehad 
■at  ban. 


Hr.  Lewis,  tiie  wortl^  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
and  Ifeehanios'  Bsnk.  Oayrille*  was  sitting  in 
tte  **baflk  room,'*  as  it  was  teebnioally  termed, 
ifter  a  meeting  of  the  directors.  Be  was  evi- 
dtotly  debating  to  unpleasant  question,  and  one 
that  bad  been  thrust  unwillingly  upon  his  con- 
■hrmtion,  tbe  k^  to  which  may  peibaps  be  ob- 
tataed  froin  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Jmes, 
•Ds  «f  the  boanl 

*^tUak7oii*dbettflrq)eak  to  Oaldwdl  about 


it. .  It  isn't  exaotiy  tbe  thing  far  a  bank-teller 
to  be  giving  a  party,  and  inviting  two  hundred 
people.  /  couldn't  afibrd  to  do  it,  and  you  know 
what  I  can  afford,  as  wdl  aB  Anybody  else  fai 
town,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Eleazar  Jones  rubbed  the  surviving  vete- 
rans of  what  bad  once  been  raven  locks,  over  bis 
bald,  polished  fbrdwad,  and  pulled  up  bis  shirt- 
collar,  like  a  man  who  has  ddivered  ms  oinnion, 
and  means  to  stick  to  it,  come  what  will. 

"Very  well,"  was  all  Mr.  Lewis  returned,  fbr 
be  did  not  like  tbe  dose,  penurious  Eleazar;  and 
Caldwell,  on  the  contrnr,  bad  always  been  a 
favorite  with  him.  But  that  was  not  dl.  If  his 
own  mind  had  been  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  hare  hesitated  to  decline  tbe 
unpleasant  task,  "speaking  to  a  person"  dmost 
dways  proves.  He  bad  noticed  many  things  in 
the  past  six  months  that  did  not  seem  quite  con- 
sistent, and  yet  bad  excused  bis  teller,  to  him- 
self, saying  that  it  was  ill-health,  perhaps,  after 
all,  and  not  dissipation,  as  he  had  been  told,  that 
had  changed  him.  Besides,  he  was  stilt  regular 
at  bank  hours,  and  though  bis  hand  sometimes 
trembled,  as  the  tntls  flew  through  it,  business 
was  never  n^lected,  so  ttiat  he  did  not  fed  be 
bad  a  right  to  reprove.  Strange  reports  came, 
now  and  then,  of  waste  and  extrava^;ance,  a  sin 
Olayville  was  always  disposed  to  visit  with  the 
severest  vmgeance;  but  Hr.  Cddwdl  still  paid 
ready  money  for  everything,  and  if  be  choose  to 
throw  away  his  aunt  s  l%acy>  recklessly,  it  was 
bis  own. 

It  must  have  been  larger  than  tbey  bad  at  first 
supposed,  for.  in  the  midst  of  these  reports,  be 
bad  pnrdiased  a  fine  house,  and  fitted  it  np  with 
every  comfbrt  and  luxury,  which  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  care  of  servants,  and  now  they 
were  to  ^ve  the  largest  party  Clayville  reconu 
conld  \jfmt  of  sinoe  Mrs.  Crawford  Livingstone's 
marriage,  many,  many  years  before.  Invita- 
tions had  been  sent  to  New  York  and  Albany. 
Tbe  supper  was  to  be  supmntended  by  a  con- 
fectioner from  tbe  city,  who  was  to  furnish  every- 
thing, r^ardless  of  expense.  It  was  certainly 
tmving  public  opinion,  and  inviting  its  scrutiny 
to  the  utmost;  no  man,  who  bad  anything  to  oon- 
ced,  would  Tcotnre  oa  n  bold  a  step,  reasoned 
Mr.  Lewis. 

He  turned  to  the  balance-sheet  before  him,  as 
tbe  door  closed  upon  the  retreating  Eleazar,  and 
tried  to  finish  tbe  afternoon's  task.  It  was  use- 
less ton— and,  pushing  back  the  writing  mate- 
rials, he  took  up  his  pen-knife,  and  subdded  into 
a  deep  mention,  trimming  his  ndls  as  a  sooth- 
ing and  oneonsdoos  aoccHupaniment.  But  bis 
qmet  seemed  destmed  to  be  distorbed;  another 
ajndieant  fer  admittance  soon  knocked  at  the 
baueHWTBred  door. 

The  half  frown  disappeared  from  the  cashier's 
fboe,  when  be  saw  wbo  his  visitor  waa  Nay,  he 
even  took  down  his  feet  from  tbe  office-chair  be- 
fore Um,  and  Offered  it  with  unusual  alacrity. 

Mr.  Lord  was  an  nnfrequent  viator,  but  one 
Mr.  Lewis  had  conceived  a  high  respect  for,  from 
'.  what  he  knew  of  his  business  int^rity.  There 
was  never  any  fear  of  bis  note  being  protested — 
Mr.  Lewis  would  have  been  ready  to  present  it 
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to  the  board  without  endoreers,  if  bank-roles  I 
would  have  permitted  it. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  yon,  Mr.  Lord?  An : 
extension,  perhaps?  No!  A  check?  though  yon  I 
are  a  little  late — bank-honis  oyer,  you  know —  | 
Caldwdl  has  gone." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Lord;  "I  met  him 
on  the  corner.  Indeed,  I  had  been  watching  for 
him,  as  I  particularly  wished  to  see  you  alone." 

There  was  an  nneasy  pause  <^  half  a  moDMnt* 
Mr.  Lord  growing  embarrassedt  taA  tlw  oulder 
squaring  a  [ale  cnF  aoootrnt-boolu  with  the  most 
nunate  accuracy. 

"The  fact  of  the  business  is,  sir~it*8  a  hard 
matter  to  say — but  I  came  to  see  you  about 
Caldwell.  It's  been  a  load  on  my  mind  fiv  Te^ 
and  months — and  now  I  think  it's  my  daty  to 
speak.  I  would  not  hare  done  so  on  my  own  ac- 
count alone.  But  I  can't  sit  still  and  see  poor 
men.  like  Coffin,  and  Abraham  Tanner,  and 
Luke  Crawford,  robbed;  and  ttieir  hard  earnings, 
over  the  lap-stone  and  the  carpeftter's-bench, 
thrown  away  on  folly!" 

Morris  bad  fwgotten  the  cantiou  be  had  pro- 
mised himself  to  use.  He  was  but  human — and 
it  was,  as  be  had  said,  "a  hard  matt»." 

««ar"— and  Mr.  Lewis  rose  to  his  feet,  in  ex- 
citement and  indijputiai — *'be  car^  what  you 
say.  Yoa  dbug^  m— tliis  institation— with  dis- 
boneety.  Have  we  not  always  accommodated 
you?  Mr.  Lord— " 

But  Morris  had  reoovered  bis  self-possessioD  as 
Mr.  Lewis's  departed;  and,  at  length,  succeeded 
in  telling  his  story.  Hard  to  tell,  and  hard  to 
listen  to,  for  those  who  had  any  &ith  in  human 
nature.  Mr.  Lewis,'s  face  changed  from  an  ex- 
pression  of  incredulity  as  he  proceeded.  One  of 
the  marked  bills  had  come  back  to  his  possesaon; 
but,  worse  than  all,  a  counterfat,  for  twenty 
dollars,  had  been  traced  to  the  same  soaroe — 
Monzo  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Lord  produced  them  both— showed  the 
blue  ink  cross  uprai  the  (me,  and  proved  the 
&Mtj  of  the  other.  Bnt  of  that  there  was  no 
need.  Mr.  Lewis  reec^oixed  it  at  once. 

"I  took  that  myself,  more  than  riz  months 
ago.  Caldwell  disoorered  it— I  remember  aO 
about  it.  It  was  so  well  done,  I  did  not  doubt 
it.  But  bow  came  it  in  his  possession  ^Ur- 
wards?  These  things  are  always  destroyed. 
Mr.  Lord,  this  is  very  strange  business,"  and  the 
cashier  grew  pale  as  one  wlw  has  beuxl  startling 
and  punful  news  he  was  compelled  to  believe. 

Morris,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  nn  ac- 
countably relieved  at  tbe  recognition  of  the 
forged  note.  It  bad  banished  from  his  mind 
one  punful  suspicion — Caldwell  was  connected 
with  no  lea^e  for  their  utterance,  a  conclusion 
that  had  painfully  accounted  to  him  for  the 
almost  ezhaustless  means  that  seemed  to  be  at 
his  oommand. 

"Mr.  Barker  paid  yon  this,  yon  say?"  asked 
Mr.  Lewis,  standing  in  bitter  rumination,  with 
the  bills  still  in  his  bands. 

"Tes,  sir;  it  seems  Caldwell  owed  him  for 
hoard  when  he  left  the  Clayrille  House,  and  he 
has  been  obliged  to  don  him  several  times.  I 
had  a  large  bill  against  Mr.  Barker,  and  he  came 
at  once  to  settle  np.  I  did  not  nodce  until  after 


he  was  gone,  that  the  hill  was  bad.  I  don't 
think  it  had  crosaad  Us  mind,  Caldwell  being  in 
a  bank." 

"Have  yon  told  him?" 

"No,  sir.  I  thought  it  best  to  come  to  yon  at 
once.  I  knew  yon  were  a  friend  of  0aldweU*8, 
and  would  advise  me  what  was  beet  to  do.  I 
have  not  even  told  my  wife." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Ixnd,"  and  ^et  Mr.  Lewis 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  adviee.  Tbe  dia- 
olofiure  was  so  startling  that  it  had  almost  para- 
lysed thought. 

"Yon  are  certain  about  tbe  otiwr  note?" 

"Yes,  I  marked  it  purposely.  I  was  in  the 
bank  again,  ihkt  mormng,  and  saw  the  billa  I 
had  paid  go  into  a  package  for  New  York,  thou^^ 
there  I  may  be  mistaken;  bnt  I  remember  that 
cross  in  blue  ink,  and  can  swear  to  the  number 
I  of  the  note,  for  I  wrote  it  down  in  a  blank  leaf 
.  of  my  letter.  I  had  missed  several — and  poor 
:  Coffin  complained  of  tbe  same  mysterious  disap* 
I  prarance  the  very  next  day.  Luke  Crawford 
:  came  into  the  store,  only  the  we^  bd'ore*  with 
just  the  same  stoiy." 

"It  looks  bad— very  bad— but,  Mr.  Lord," 
added  die  cashier,  brightening  a  little,  "bow  coiald 
be  havi  munged  it— that's  the  question?  Ton 
watched  him  eonnt  tbe  moi^!  No,  it's  impos- 
sible. Ill  ten  yon— womise  not  to  speak  of  it, 
to  any  one,  fye  a  wew,  and  I  will  pledge  you  my 
word  to  watoh  Mm  closely.  If  I  find  nothing 
against  him  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  wash  my 
hands  of  tbe  bosiness.  Yoa  must  do  what  yoa 
think  best  It  is  altogetiiertoo  imtaobaUe  to  be 
true." 

"But  tbe  counterfeit  note?  that  cannot  be  di^ 
pnted.  I  iiujnired  of  Barker  who  bad  pud  it  to 
him,  saying  it  was  rather  a  larger  note  than  ve 
Otayville  people  generally  saw.  Entirely  by  ac- 
cident!" 

Mr.  Lewis's  countenance  fell  again.  It  wu 
in  every  way  a  miserable  business. 

"Well,  I  only  stipulate  the  week.  I'm  sore 
something  will  turn  up  to  clear  him." 

"I'm  sore  I  hope  so,  mr,"  ansmred  Mmria,  m 
be  did  fitm  bis  heart,  for  where  tiie  mind  is  im- 
&miUar  with  great  crime,  the  Tery  snqnekm  is  a 
burden  to  be  gladly  removed.  Moiris  Lord  wms 
too  upright  to  wish  ill  to  anv  nHao,  even  though 
be  had  DO  reason  to  like  Caldwell;  and  he  went 
away,  feeling  almost  as  unhappy  as  if  he  him- 
self had  been  the  guilty  one. 

Mr.  Lewis  entered  the  banking-room  after 
Monis  had  gone.  The  heavy  shutters  were 
barred,  and  litUe  l^t  came  save  through  the 
door  he  had  left  ajar.  All  was  as  it  should  be — 
the  stream  of  sunshine  from  the  old-&sbioned 
heart-shaped  opening  in  the  shutters,  was  full  of 
dancii^  motes.  Tlwre  was  a  dose  pervading  nt- 
mosphm  of  tobacco  and  store  bott;— «nly  tbe 
Herald  of  the  day  before,  together  with  a  ooantar- 
feit  detector,  were  lying  on  the  ooonter.  ^nie 
mute  room  told  no  tales.  He  examined  the  desk; 
there  was  only  the  bu^  stone  inkstand  that  bad 
been  there  from  time  immemorial,  with  its  no- 
companiment  of  well-wom  quill  pens  tn ended 
down  to  the  feather — and  a  gigantic,  well  batter- 
ed sand-box,  that  had  shed  ite  sparkling  grains 
en  promises  to  pay  and  balanced  cash  books  for 
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muy  s  Tew.  The  teller's  oounter  wu  the  little 
tnra  at  the  side— neatly  covered  and  neaUr  kept, 
Sg  Caldwdl  was  &sti<£ou8  to  a  fault.  He  even 
Btmck  it  with  his  hand,  and  stoopei  down  and 
looked  beDeath— bat  tlure  wati  no  vestige  of  a 
fsivite  drawer,  nothing  but  a  half'  barrel  u  dusty 
papets,  that  bad  collected  from  month  to  month. 

It  was  a  hard  poatkm  finr  iSx.  Lewis  to  be 
idaeed  in.  No  faoncnble  man  likes  the  post  of  a 
tfy,  partiealar^  upon  the  actions  of  a  rnvwite, 
and  such  Mr.  Galdwdl  certainly  was.  Mr.  Lewis 
billy  despiaed  himself,  and  hu  only  oonsolatun 
waa,  that  he  had  assumed  it  with  the  hope  of 
dealing  the  teller  from  unjust  suspicious.  Al- 
most a  week  had  passed,  anid  all  had  gone  weU. 
Ur.  Lewis  reflected  on  this  as  he  stirred  the  yellow 
cream  into  a  cup  of  Iragrant  coffee  one  pleasant 
noniing,  and  congratolated  himself  accordingly. 

His  wi&  was  somewhat  sorprised  when  on 
pmeoting  his  cap  ibr  "more  sugar,"  (unoffioer- 
&e  oonduct  perhaps,  but  neverthdeea;  in  oar  tea* 
tiay  experience,  we  find  the  request  to  come  as 
fieqoeimy  from  gentlemen  as  from  our  own  sex,) 
he  almpUy  added— "Uy  dear,  who  did  yonng 
Lvdmany?" 

Now  Hr.  Lewis  was  by  no  means  a  gossip,  and 
tftfais  his  wife  was  wdl  aware;  so  she  naturally 
9«eBtiiaied,  "What  he  coidd  yowblj  care  about 
ft,"  as  she  answered,  "smac  old  fna\d  of  Mrs. 
Cildirell;  James  was  the  name,  she  believed,  but 
they  bad  some  quarrel  at  the  time,  and  the  Cald- 
wiUg  did  not  visit  them  now." 

"Aha!"  e>culated  the  worthy  cashier,  still 
more  to  his  wife's  amazement,  for  it  express- 
ed 80  much  interest  and  satisbction,  that  she 
I  looked  Dp  in  wonder  as  to  how  the  ialling  oat  of 
two  peo^  he  knew  so  little  (^—ladies,  too — could 
pnanuy  interest  him. 

It  may  be  he  icn-got  that  it  woold  natorally 
twakai  oorioa^,  bat  at  least  no  explanation  was 
pnn— DOT  did  Mr.  Leids  oonttnae  tiie  oonversa- 
tim.  {[ehadguned,aahe8upposed,ak^to  the 
pnonal  disUke  he  was  sure  must  be  at  the 
loimdation  of  Mr.  Lwd's  complunt  against  the 
I  tdls.  He  bad  heard  at  leastol  so  sli^t  a  thing 
ua  quarrel  between  two  ladies  ending  in  open 
ad  erased  enmity  on  the  part  of  uteir  bus- 
hutds,  and  by  a  course  of  reasoning  he  had  come 
Id  dna  conclusion.  Caldwell  had,  no  doubt,  been 
vrj  extravagant  and  imprudent,  and  finding 
I  Uni^  donned  constantly,  had  been  guilty  of 
pHEing  the  oounterfeit  note.  It  waS'  certainly 
fi^NXKsty;  bat  then,  as  a  first  offence,  be  would 
idfise  bim  to  repay  Morris,  and  have  the  afiiur 
Wied  op;  no  doubt  fae  would  be  deeply  peni- 
tat,aiid  Una  reiy  thiiK  would  make  amostem- 
|ktie  opening  fin  the  lectmce  Bleaaar  had  reoom- 
■■ded,  and  mig^t  be  fb»  means  ctfui  entire  re-  i 
fan.  As  to  the  marked  bills,  and  the  mysteikius 
lows  of  others,  it  must  be  a  mistake— or  peihaps 
tti^laid  fi»  Caldwell  by  his  enemies.  Such 
tUngB  had  been  done!  And  hy  this  course  of 
weaning,  wbidi  as  oar  readers  will  see,  involved 
>  point  S  Aaiy  towards  the  institution  over  which 
Im  pcended,  Mr.  Lewis,  to  whom  this  last  was 
Ht  yet  apparent,  came  to  consider  Caldwell  a 
thj^fleaa  bat  much  injured  man. 

Bi  aeooeted.  him  as  he  entered  the  bank  with 
anal  obeeffbhwaB  and  good  natare>  the  more 


BO  that  he  noticed  the  haggard,  anxious  air  which 
the  teller  tried  to  c<mceal  under  forced  jokes  and 
a  bu£|y  discussion  of  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Lewis  attributed  it  to  remorse  for  the  one  great 
error  of  the  counterfeit  note;  and  while  he  blamed 
him  justly  toe  it,  jity  that  he  should  have  to  con* 
tend  with  slander  at  the  same  time,  mdted  his 
gmmns  heart  But  the  badness  of  the  day 
commenoed  earlier  than  usual,  and  fliere  was  no 
time  for  lecture  w  exj^ation  then. 

Everything  progressed  with  the  monotonousqoiet 
of  the  formal  little  banldng-hoase— the  quick 
gliding  of  tiie  book-keeper's  pen— the  rapid  coont- 
mg  of  bank  bills  in  payment  or  the  depomt,  at 
little  counter  Caldwell  occupied.  Mr.  Lewis  had 
thought  the  matter  over  again,  and  was  rapidly 
rdieving  himself  of  all  trouble  on  the  score.  It 
had  at  Ust  occiured  to  him  that  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  directors  for  any  known  delin- 
quen<7  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  o£Bcer,  bat  from 
Uus  unpleasant  dilemma  he  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  note  was  a 
mistake  on  Caldwell's  part»  and  not  inten1i(mal 
dishonest;  and  that  Mortis  had  certainly  hem 
actuated  by  |aque,  and  madethe  most  of  it  It 
.was  very  easy  to  mistake  «ie  bill  iar  another,  and 
CaldweU  bad  been  with  them  nine  years  now,  and 
moat  have  had  so  many  greater  opportunities  for 
for  dishonesty,  had  be  been  so  inclined.  Mr.  Lewis 
Iwd  down  a  rale  he  had  been  indostriously 
balancing,  together  vrith  these  conclusions,  detei^ 
mined  to  call  in  Caldwell,  and  have  an  explana- 
tion on  the  spot.  But  be  was  occupied  just  then 
in  taking  a  deposit — and  the  cashier  drnr  back  a 
step  to  wait  until  he  was  at  liberty. 

"Ten— twenty— thirty— fifty— fifty-five"— the 
basy  band  warred  a  nuHnent,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
thought  he  saw  a  note  slip  throu^  to  the  floor. 
He  was  not  certain— he  must  have  oeen  mistaken 
— Caldwdl  did  not  stotm,  nor  did  the  gcntlonaa 
depodting  notiee  it.  Three  hundred  and  for^- 
Sve  dollus  were  told,  and  Btr.  Lewis  started  to 
hear— 

**FiTe  dollars  shortof  the  amount  yon  give,  sir. " 
'  "ImposdUe,"  euA  the  g«itleman,  looking  ex- 
tremely surprised.  "I  hu  it  from  our  book- 
keeper, and  he  is  a  very  careful  man." 

"The  most  carefiil  are  liable  to  mistakes,"  the 
teller  said  politely,  at  the  same  time  taking  up 
the  bills  and  oommmdng  to  go  over  them  a^n 
more  slowly.  "Toa  wiU  plMse  count  with  me, 
sir." 

There  vras  no  den^g  it — and  Mr.  Lewis  heard 
the  altercation  and  its  result  with  a  quick  baiting 
heart.  His  restdutkm  was  instantly  formed— and 
coming  forward  to  Caldwell's  side,  he  jouied  in 
the  oonversatioit  saying  the  aooidmt  was  very 
annoying. 

The  gentleman  put  down  a  gold  pieoe  and  left 
the  counter*  while  Mr.  Lewis  saw  that  Caldwell's 
pale  face  flushed  painfuUy.  But  he  did  not  seem 
to  notice  Uie  incident  at  all,  <ntly  saying  the  car- 
riage of  their  President  bad  just  stopped  at  the 
Clayville  House;  would  Mr.  Caldwell  be  so  good 
as  to  step  over,  and  hand  him  a  note  he  would 
find  lying  on  the  back  room  table? 

It  was  the  tbmight  of  a  moment,  and  his  newl^ 
awakened  suspidons  were  deepened  by  the  hesi- 
tation and  annoyanos  CaldweU  involuntarily  be- 
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trayed.  Howmr,  be  ooqld  not  well  refuse  the 
request  politely  made,  and  for  an  instant  Mr. 
Lewia  stood  alone  behind  the  counter.  That  in- 
stant was  long  enough  to  notice  that  the  cask  of 
old  paper  was  drawn  forward,  and  to  discover 
lying  waoo%  the  fragments  of  ton  Ulla  and  old 
totters,  mfiee  doOar  note. 

ffis  head  grew  ^sbt— hot  he  did  not  betray 
Umsdf  by  ezclainations  to  the  book-keqier. 
or  remove  the  tnll,  as  was  his  first  thought  He 
oommanded  himself  suffidently  to  take  up  the 
»'Daily  Express,"  and  appear  to  be  absorbed  in 
its  oonteats  when  Caldwell  returned.  Still  more, 
to  thank  him  for  the  courtesy,  and  go  busk  quietly 
to  Uie  other  nxHn,  as  if  be  saqnoted  nerving,  had 
discovered  nothing. 

Bank  directors  are  not  generally  supposed  to 
sacrifice  to  the  graces,  bat  among  the  few  orna- 
ments of  the  board  room,  was  a  goodly  sized 
mirror  set  in  one  corner,  beneath  which  a  cherry 
washstand  had  its  station.  In  this  mirror,  or 
"looking-^ass,"  as  die  good  wort^es  themselves 
would  probaUy  have  denominated  it,  Mr.  Lewis 
saw  Caldwell  tloow  a  Autire  glance  towards  the 
book-keeper,  and  then  stoop  for  an  in^Uat  be> 
neath  the  ooimter.  His  wont  snspidons  were 
confirmed. 

There  is  searoely  uiything  more  annoying  to  a 
tldr,  punctual  housekee^,  than  to  have  tea  kept 
wuting  on  Saturday  night— particularly  when 
the  stockings  are  not  all  mended  through  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  week,  and  the  children  hare  still  to 
take  their  bath  and  good-night  kiss.  Carrie  Lord 
was  particularly  troubled  uiis  evening,  for  there 
were  waffles  for  tea,  and  everybody  knows  waffles 
are  nothing  if  not  fresh.  Braides  she  was  qoite 
in  a  flutter  of  coriosily  to  know  what  Alonzo 
O^dwell  could  want  so  particularly  with  her  hus- 
band. He  bad  been  there  twice  in  the  day  to  en- 
quire for  him,  and  now  they  had«ome  in  together, 
and  were  still  shut  op  in  the  sitting  room  two 
good  hours. 

The  plate  of  waffles  stood  by  the  fire,  and  al- 
most mdted  into  their  own  butter — the  duldren 
grew  clamorous,  had  been  fed,  and  bathed,  and : 
put  to  bed,  looking  as  ohildren  always  do  alter  a ; 
Saturday  night's  bath,  n^er  and  sweeter  than  at  \ 
any  other  time;  and  their  father  too  busy  to  see : 
it.  Eight  o'clock  struck,  and  Carrie  l>^n  to : 
think  with  dismay  of  her  own  supper,  and  the 
work-basket  and  thimble,  and  daniing  cotton,  all 
in  the  sitting>room.  What  good  faousekeepercan 
Ufttne  her  for  being  "fldgetty"  under  the  circum- 
atancefi?  She  was  just  meditatii^  a  tap  on  the 
sitting-room  door,  by  way  of  a  gentle  reminder, 
when  the  hall  door  was  unclosed,  and  she  heard 
her  husband  say,  *'No,  Mr.  Caldwell— yon  have 
mistaken  me  entirelr— 4f  yon  thoc^t  I  could  be 
bribed  to  silence.  I  shotud  be  nnjnst  to  others 
besides  mysdf." 

•  Then  came  an  imploring,  almost  algect  tone, 
which  chained  to  one  of  deflanee  as  Morris  still 
oontinued  resolute.  The  gate  closed  with  a  "slam" 
behind  the  departing  visitor,  and  Carrie  met  her 
husband  in  the  hall  with  **I)o  you  know  how  late 
it  is?  "—but  a  look  of  enquiry  that  asked  as  plain 
as  conid  be— "What  on  earth  did  he  wantof  you?" 
**Ili6re'8  aa  invitation  to  a  par^  for  jou," 


Morris  said,  tossing  an  elegant  envelope  upon  the 
tea-table,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  wmfflas 
with  the  enei^  of  a  hungry  man. 
"A  party  for  me!" 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  quiet  life  of  Mrs. 
Lord,  and  she  handed  Morris  his  tea  without 
cream,  in  her  anxiety  to  get  at  the  amtents  of  the 
idlver-gilded  envelope: 

"Mb.  and  Mrs.  Alonxo  Caldwill, 

AT  BOMB, 

Tuttdiy,^  o'clock.'' 

'^ForGlisa's  party!  Jostthinkofit— the  whole 
town  are  going,  anybody  that  is  anybody.  And 
such  preparations  as  never  were  before,  Mrs. 
Macy  says — the  wholehouse  turned  topsy-tarrey, 
and  five  rooms  thrown  open!  But  how  did  she 
happen  to  send  us  an  invitation?  She's  not  been 
here  in  two  years." 

"So  Mr.  Caldwdl  said;  but  she  had  been  in 
monming — I  believe  that's  the  reason — and  had 
oompaoy  all  summer.  However,  she's  been  in- 
tenmng  tocall,  and  for  fear  yon  would  not  acc^ 
the  invitation,  she  will  be  here  on  Hond^  to  in- 
vite ytm  particular]^." 

*'It  is  very  good  in  her.  Isn't  it,  when  she  fan 
80  much  to  attend  to  just  now,  particularly?  Per- 
haps I've  been  in  fault  to<>— I  declare— why  do 

Su  smile,  Morris?   What  does  it  all  mean?  I 
lieve  there's  sauething  at  the  bottom  (tf  it  after 
all." 

"Only  a  little  feminine  'bribery  and  corrup- 
tion,' "  answered  Morris-  "I  tell  you  wluut, 
Carrie,  that  Caldwell  is  an  older  rogue  than  I 
thought  for.  You  are  almost  the  only  woman  in 
the  worid  that  ever  did  keep  a  secret,  bo  111  tdl 
you— he's  just  laid  himself  open  to  a  trip  to  Kng- 
Sing;  and  iiell  go  if  he's  not  very  careful.  iSne 
been  fanuang  back  this  badness  of  note-losiDg,  and 
I  find  three  dollars  disappeared  more  tiian  four 
years  Then  no  more  till  lastyear,  and  tins 
I  &ve  it  set  down  twice.  He  seems  to  have 
perfectly  reckless." 
No  wonder  that  Carrie  did  not  make  much  of 
a  supper  after  all,  as  this  train  of  bold,  and, 
heretofore,  soccesafol  dishonesty  was  disclosed 
to  her.  Mr.  Lewis  had  talked  with  OaldweO 
that  afternoon,  and  advised  him  to  see  Mr.  Ixm^ 
his  princi|)al  accuser,  willing  to  give  him  time  to 
prove  his  innocence,  if  possible,  but  teUin^  him 
that  for  the  present  he  would  be  excused  fiom 
his  bank  duties.  So,  trying  friendliness  and  con- 
descension at  first,  Mr.  Caldwell  came  with  the 
party  invitation — ^then  bribery  had  been  <^fered 
—pleading— and  finally  baffled  in  all  points,  mly 
a  trenzy  of  defiance.  Mrs.  Lord  laied  as  if  her 
heart  would  break  at  the  sorrow  and  diagnos 
tint  had  came  nnon  her  old  friend,  wliile  Iker  hna- 
battd,  in  the  littfo  sitting-room,  and  Mr.  Lewis  in 
his  library,  were  both  meditathig  on  the  unplea- 
sant duty  that  seemed  to  devolve  iqion  tiieni,  <tf 
making  the  affiur  publio. 

They  were  sparad  this,  however,  for  Alonzo 
Caldwell's  usual  coolness  and  wesence  of  mind 
had  deserted  him,  and  on  Sunday,  regardless  of 
the  decencies  of  the  day,  he  had  visited  "iSt. 
Coffin,  the  shoemaker,  and  tendered  him  "a  pre- 
sent" <d  flf^  dollars,  if  he  would  say  nothing 
more  ahoot  I  tiBTii^  lost  *  note  ftt  the  bank. 
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It  wu  mistakeo  tat^  ibort-aighted  pc^oy. 
Uoflcs  Ooffin  W18  as  honest  as  he  was  poor,  bat 
I     u  mdictire  as  narrow-minded,  ignorant  men 
often  are.   Had  one  in  a  hmnble  stetion  like  hia 
own  been  guilty  of  wrong,  he  would  have  felt  it 
I  baid  matter  to  IwiDg  bim  to  justice— but  a  nun 
who  bad  staleo  his  hud  eanungs,  to  "live  like  a 
gndeman"  while  his  own  wife  and  children  wen 
soffiringfiw  decent  olothee.  could  expect  litUe 
I    Bocj  at  his  hands.   Monday  mcHming  found  hia 
wutebop  deserted,  and  Moses,  for  the  first  time 
m  bislife,  in  a  lawyer's  office.  By  Tuesday  the 
news  ran  lik*  witd-flre,  men  congregating  on 
tirem  stepe,  and  at  grocery  comers,  to  discuss  the 
■butlmg  discoTery,  that  they  had  til  been  rob- 
bed, before  their  very  eyes.   And  now  it  came 
odt,  how  me  and  another  at  different  times  bad 
*  uflsed  Uiree,  fire,  and  ten  dollars  in  the  same 
wtj.  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  mention  it, 
M>  periwjps  oonclnding  they  had  been  mistaken. 
Ibe  heaTiest  firms  were,  in  amotmt,  the  greatest 
lasers;  the  teller  had  used  wonderM  tact  in  pro- 
fUtioning  hiii  thefts  to  the  means  of  his  Tiooms. 
ia  flsul,  those  most  nearly  concerned  had  no 
I    Uat  of  thfe  matter  untQ  the  way  last,  and  though 
I    eray  mm  else  in  dayrille  knew  that  a  writ  had 
beie  issued  anunst  Alonzo  Caldwell,  the  sheriff's 
I     officers  found  him  superintending  the  placing  of 
Us  owtly  winea  in  ice,  apparently  as  cool  as  the 
ioe  itseU,  as  he  politely  inTited  tfaem  to  "take  a 
dtas  of  sherry*'— and  to  tell  him  bow  he  was  in- 
oebted  to  them  for  this  unusual  business  call,  on 
I     the  vetpr  ere  of  his  grand  f£t«.  Butitwasofno 
j     He~his  hand  shook  and  spilled  the  crimson  port 
be  WIS  decantii^.  for,  with  the  messengers  of 
'     foe  law,  there  was  no  parleying,  and  he  -wtf 
iana  away  iguxoimously  to  find  bail,  or  be 
conmitted  to  t£e  ooonty  prison,  Jnst  iu  the  fii^ 
arinlof  his  guests  reached  &e  door. 

It  was  a  scene  not  <rften  panJlded.  Siia  in 
her  el^aot  evening  dress,  her  arms  and  neck 
riaded  only  by  costly  lace,  swooned  on  the  hall- 
floor,  and  was  carried  to  ber  room  the  new 
wiiters,  who  otnaprehended  nothing  of  what  lud 
pueed.  Hm  brilliant  light  from  the  decorated 
moms  streamed  out  upon  the  crowd  in  the  street 
■^(HSts  arriving  and  departing— coarse  men  and 
bootingboys — callingfor  "the  millionaire" — "the 
ftirf"— or  even  reviUng  in  coarser  terms  the  nn- 
bu^  gjrv  of  the  foast,  who  was  tfaat  night  in- 
MtBd  to  the  hospitality  of  the  public  for  his 
b^ig.  The  panio-stricken  visitors  from  New 
Ion--the  Shmnans,  the  Butlers,  to  whom  the 
pi^  was  given— departed  in  hot  haste,  the 
fn^ae  boat,  as  if  the  bouse  had  beoi  oontami- 
Med  in  the  {dacue.  No  one  thought  of  the 
■Mrabb  wifo  of  the  gmlty  man,  but  her  old 
Mddig^ted  friend,  whose  kind  heart  yearned 
mr  het,  and  who  came  upon  the  Tery  stne  of 
fta  deptfting  paraates,  to  ofe  what  oomforf and 
enii^atioo  <xnald. 

IV  hundred  wax  lights  were  still  shining  over 
^nnitme  more  oosUy  than  Mrs.  Lord  had  ever 
wsf^ned.  Bonouete  of  exotics  were  brmthing 
wt  tmbeeded  odors— the  suppei^table  with  its 
we  decorations  and  nnmberless  delicacies  that 
MMd  too  beantiftil  ever  to  be  mutilated— the 
■Mdoir  loftty  shaded  by  flowing  drapenr,  from 
VOM  to  caipet-HOl  enpty— e(£oing  oi4y  to  the 


confhsed  dispntings  <d  the  group  of  servants, 
none  of  whom  oould  tell  her  at  flnt  where  their 
mistress  was  to  be  found.  It  was  a  wretched 
termination  to  an  anticipated  triumph— neither 
reason  nor  sympathy  cotUd  avail;  and  the  long, . 
cheerless  nignt  passed  in  alternate  frantic  exda* 
matims  and  bemoanings,  with  distorbed  snatduB 
of  deep. 

With  all  his  ftshionaUe  friends,  Ur.  Caldwell 
oould  find  no  one  willing  to  give  bonds  for  bis 
ai^>earance  at  the  next  term,  where  he  stood 
charged  with  two  heavy  indictments — no  one 
came  forward  bat  the  cashier  and  Mr.  Lord,  and 
between  them  the  required  S5,000  was  pledged. 
The  guilty  man  was  suffered  to  return  once  more 
to  his  own  home,  if  home  it  could  be  called, 
where  he  went  with  a  heart  of  bitterness,  to  be 
met  bv  taunts  and  reckless  upbraidings,  from  the 
wife  for  whose  sake  he  thus  stood  perilled  soul 
and  body. 

There  could  be  little  true  love  between  two 
such  tbMooghly  selfish,  worldly  natores;  etch 
aocnsing  the  other  with  foll^  and  extravagance  as 
the  eanse  of  tiieir  present  disgrace.  HXbsx  ootdd 
have  averted  it  in  the  outset,  by  advice  or  ex- 
ample; but  united  weakness  of  principle,  and 
love  of  show,  had  led  on  step  hy  step  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  whose  bold  and  frandolent  career 
had  been  so  suddenly  checked. 

The  bail  toas  forfeited — as  many  had  predicted. 
In  those  days  telegraphs  were  not— two  years 
later,  had  his  sureties  chosen,  the  fugitives  might 
.have  been  more  suxely  tracked.  As  it  was,  there 
I  came  only  a  vague  report  of  their  being  seen  on  a 
:  sailing jressel,  spoken  on  an  outward  passage  to 
lEngluid.  It  was  before  Califomia  opened  a 
kindly  r^iige  and  oUivion  to  broken  fortunes 
and  mined  reputatkms.  And  now  it  was  disco- 
vered how  de^y  in  debt— beddes  th«  sums  he 
had  openW  taluo— Akmco  <^well  had  been  for 
yean.  Oreditms  came  from  Nefr  York— Albany 
— even  Boston,  to  find— Rotjb'n;.  In  Clr^ille, 
Morris  Lord  was  the  heaviest  sufferer,  for  the 
pretty  home  was  mor^ged  to  pay  bis  share  of 
the  foifeited  bond.  It  was  thus  paid  for  twice 
over  by  steady  industry  and  economy,  and  be- 
came doably  dear  to  the  happy  wife  and  mother, 
who  was  never  been  known  to  regret  openly 
the  generous  conduct  of  Morris,  which  was  in- 
deed ber  own  sag^;estion.  Hie  catalpa  and  the 
sweet-briar  still  bloason  in  spring  time,  and 
tears  of  mingled  pity  and  thankfulness  flow, 
when  she  contrasts  her  own  happy  lot  widi  the 
wandering  outcast  life  of  her  early  friend. 

"Caldwell's  fraud"  is  evm  yet  discussed  in 
evening  groups  at  tiw  bars  and  groceries  ftf  Clay- 
ville,  a^  various  solntioos  are  nvposed  of 
the  remarkable  slight  of  band,  wnioi  tSl  ao-' 
knowledge  he  must  have  acquired  to  decave  so 
openly.  One  enterpririns  clerk  was  discovered 
practising,  privately,  witli  a  half-barrel  of  shav- 
ings, and  came  very  near  losing  his  place,  as  the 
reward  of  studying  so  questionable  an  accom- 
plishment; but  since  Signer  Blitz  has  given  two 
of  his  wonderful  entertainments  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Clayrille  House— finding  huge  nests 
of  eggs  in  empty  bags,  and  drawing  innumerable 
yards  of  ribbon  from  his  own  mouth- the  my^ 
tery  seems  to  have  a  laore  possible  stdntioii. 
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MYSELF. 
BT  a.  eTo!  abet. 

"Well,  once  I  was  a  little  sirt* 

A-dwelting  farftWH'; 
My  mother  msde  tba  batter, 

And  my  iiither  made  the  hay* 

And  I — wandered,  out  of  school) 

Amid  the  woodlands  wild. 
And  scorned  the  teacher's  measured  rale- 

A  harum-scarum  child. 

Of  thorny  lane,  and  meadow  fluT) 

My  frock  bore  token  still; 
The  wind  would  catch  my  yellow  Iwiri 

And  braid  it  at  its  wilt. 

The  sun  was  busy  with  my  fkee— 

And  btill  it  shows  it  some; 
And,  on  my  neck,  I  know  how  high 

My  dresses  used  to  come. 

And  I  (MM  imartt  and  all  the  springs 

On  all  the  hills  eoald  ahowj 
And,  if  there  were  some  grammar  things 
J  didn't  care  to  know, 

I  always  knew  how  many  hoaghl 

The  latest  tempest  broke, 
And  jnst  how  far  the  woodpecker 

Had  girdled  round 'the  oak. 

I  knew  the  tree  where  slept  the  erowit 

And,  on  the  water's  brim, 
I  climbed  the  hemlock  boughs, 
To  watch  the  fishes  swim. 

I  knew,  betide  the  sWoUen  rill, 
What  flowers  to  bloom  would  burst; 

And  where,  apon  the  south-eloped  hill. 
The  berries  ripened  first. 

Each  violet  toft,  each  cowslip  green, 

Each  ddsy  on  the  lea, 
I  counted  one  by  one— for  they 

Were  kith  and  kin  to  me. 

I  knew  the  moles  that  dared  to  claim 

The  vanished  beavers*  hut^ 
And  sat  on  mossy  logs  to  watch 

The  squirrels  crack  their  nuts: 

And  they  winked  slyly  at  me,  too. 

But  never  fled  away, 
For  in  their  little  hearts  they  knew 

That  I  was  wild  as  they. 

And  always  in  the  Winter,  too. 

Before  the  breakfast  time, 
1  wandered  o'er  the  crusted  snow, 

To  hear  the  waters  chime. 

To  see  how  thick  the  ice  had  grown, 

And  where  the  hasty  spray 
Its  jewels  o'er  the  shntbe  had  thrown 

In  inch  a  eurioas  way. 

And  in  a  little  cavern,  where 

The  waters  trickled  through. 
The  shape  of  every  Icicle 

That  genuned  its  sides  I  knewi 

For  there  were  hermits'  huts,  and  towns, 

And  cities  grand  and  gay. 
And  Alpine  peaks  and  tropic  flowers, 

And  &ir«r  things  than  uwyt 


For  oft  the  son  came  glinting  thiowh 
The  chinks  some  ice  lens  spanned, 

And  decked  in  many  a  rainbow  hue 
Those  scenes  of  ftiiy  land. 

And  now,  when  to  my  roving  inain. 

There  starts  some  fancyTshrined 
In  tints  more  bright  than  earth  can  clun^ 

That  cavern  comes  to  mind. 

When  Winter  to  the  Spring-tide  wore, 
Through  slumps  and  sloughs  I  strayed. 

To  list  the  splashing  and  the  roai 
The  mountain  torrents  made. 

OhI  that  was  glee;  and  oft  I  tuned 

la  rapture  from  the  shore. 
And  said  (I  know  not  wliere  I  laamod) 

The  Unes  about  "Lodore." 

There  was  a  well-filled  garret,  where 

I  hid  OQ  stormy  days. 
And  built  bright  castles  in  the  air. 
And  conned  most  ancient  lays; 

And  through  the  snares  that  Scott  has  set. 

For  &ncy  roamed  with  joy. 
Or,  from  some  old  and  worn  gazette, 

I  hacked  tiie  rhymes  of  "Roy." 

In  mdase-holes  rare  f  hid  with  care 

Those  relics  of  the  Muse, 
And  wondered  who  the  Poets  ware 

That  scribbled  fw  the  News. 

But  when  once  more  the  skies  were  ftir. 

And  I  the  woods  could  win, 
For  books  and  rhymes  that  charmed  nw  there 

I  did  not  care  a  pin. 

My  mother  saw  my  garments  soiled, 

And  thought  it  hardly  right; 
But,  when  I  wished  to  go  again, 

My  father  said  I  might. 

And  now  I  am  a  woman  grown, 

And  strive  to  keep  my  hair 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  my  comb. 

And  bind  my  dress  with  care. 

Through  slumps  and  drifts  X  do  not  roam, 

Nor  climb  tiie  hemlock  trees. 
Nor  hide  'mid  cobwebbed  tnmks  at  home — 

For  feai  'twill  raise  a  breeze. 

I  thread  the  world's  unchanging  maze. 
Through  all  Life's  fettered  span, 

And  seek  to  be  in  alt  my  ways 
As  **proptr>'  as  I  can. 

I  never  liked  the  ways  of  men. 

Or  wished  more  old  to  grow. 
Jot  life  was  wondrous  coriou  then, 

And  isn't  cnrioas  now. 

I  know  net  know  it  seemsd  to  me. 

Or  what  my  father  thought. 
Bat  mother  said  Pd  never  be 

A  woman,  as  I  ought. 

I  know  'tis  hard  such  children  wild 
Id  polished  rules  to  train; 
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BY  HEETA. 

"And  Tonth  ia  •  pUuaBl  HBCi  plvM  <m  tlw  hup-Btrinci 
«r  th»  taut." 

It  ms  one  aS  those  diovBy.  deligbtfiil  days  in 
sammer.  A  pleuant  breeze  just  lifted  the  tree- 
le«T«B,  and,  coming  in  at  tw  open  casements, 
turned  one  delicioiuly  with  ita  wing.  I  had  be- 
taken myself  to  my  oouch,  there  to  idle  the 
sonny  houre,  and  drum  of  singing  birds,  waving  { 
trees,  and  gnivUDg  streams,  &r  away  in  the 
old  woods.  Mine  was  a  pleasant,  airy, 
Toam,  the  very  place  to  study  oat  a  ro- 
mance, or  weare  bright  imaginings.  Jost  then 
ererything  was  still  around— that  peculiar  quiet 
tbat  reigns  at  the  depth  of  noontide. 

The  son  only  pe^ed  with  half  an  eye, 
tkoDgh  the  blinds,  at  the  red  roses  in  the 
ncflSBt  DOW  and  then  slantii^  aorosB  the  wall, 
Baking  gold  spars  npon  it,  or  illuming  with 
a  lie^  light  the  {Mctures  thereon.  Alt<^ther, 
it  was  a  tocturesque  little  room — ^my  "seventh 
iKaven;"  toe  rose  bodi— my  tree  of  hapiuiess; 
ud  myself— a  dosing  hoori. 

I  fixed  my  e^  npcm  a  picture  that  bung  be- 
fare  me,  the  puture  of  a  Madonna.  The  sun- 
MAi  was  fidlii^  on  it,  shedding  a  soft,  faint  lustre 
ioont  the  fair  hair,  and  maldng  more  lovely  the 
pensive  Outlines  of  the  &oe.  Was  it  the  exquisite 
Iteaaty  of  the  painting  that  startled  me  from  my 
kalf-dreaming  state?  or  was  it  the  sense  of  boiiw 
ipintDid  presence,  hallowing  with  a  smile  the 
ffirine  features?  Nather;  it  was  only  an  old  me- 
mory that  had  suddenly  gushed  m  mto  my  heart 
peci^il)r  sweet  and  &m1  I  had  known  a  &ce 
nke  ttiat  in  years  a^e— audi  a  fitce  as  memory 
loves  to  ken>  enshnned;  a  something  holy  and 
faeaotilal— the  personification  of  a  prayer- 
Ham  years  pi^  in  the  heart  of  the  little  vil- 

kge  of  G  ,  my  native  place,  stood  an  old 

truie  school-boose.  A  plusant  plaoe  it  was 
flien;  the  grass  grew  around  it,  the  flowers 
^rong  up  in  mynads  of  beauty,  and  the  trees 
with  thor  bright  leaTfls  met  half-way  in  delicate 
diHfingB  the  patdHB  of  Btmlight  that  lell  across 
its  pathway. 

Our  teacher  was  a  mild,  gentle  woman,  and  it 
was  within  that  school-room,  and  beneath  ber 
vatchfol  gmdance,  that  myseU"  and  young  oom- 
liiuons  learned  our  first  lessons  of  life. 

Upon  the  bench  next  to  mine»  in  school^  sat  a 
|Ktty  girl,  younger  than  I,  with  long.  fUr  hair 
lad  Uoe  eyes.  Bose  was  her  name.  We  called 
W  "Pretty  Bose"  and  "Bosebnd."  She  was 
Ear  and  kind,  %ith  always  a  faint  blush  ifi  her 
cheeks,  and  always  a  sweet  smile  wandering  in 
HDODg  the  dimples  of  ber  red  lips.  On  the  othor 
■de  of  the  room,  with  his  dtak  being  hers,  sat  a  i 
bndsome,  manly  boy.  He  bad  short,  brown 
aria  and  lani^ikig  eyes.  EQs  name  was  Hal, 
tod  be  was  the  merriest,  wildest,  kindest-hearted 
ioy  m  txistence.  Hal  was  older  than,Rose,  and 
■ore  learned;  bat  he  cared  more  fi>r  her  than  for : 
iQ  the  rest  of  OS.  One  glance  from  her  eyes  was 
VOfth  a  kingdnn  to  him. 

Often  dauu  soiiool-honrs  have  I  seen  Hal's 
•J*  wander  frsm  his  faook^  and  rest  upon  Bose. ' 


And  if,  by  chance,  she  raised  those  soft  eyea  of 
hers,  then  a  shjr  hluah  mantled  her  dieek,  and 
her  eyes  fell  again. 

nawers  were  laid  oa  bar  desk  in  the  mraiiings; 
there  was  hut  one  hand  tiiat  jdaeed  Ihem  tbue. 
Sometimes,  there  was  a  little  note  beside  them, 
but  oftener  a  pretly  book  or  a  choice  picture. 

And,  in  tne  summer  evenings,  there  was 
always  a  long,  pleasant  walk  home,  made  more 
80  by  Uie  shy  glances,  words  half  uttered,  and 
smiles  that  wove  a  web  of  sunshine  around  thdr 
hearts. 

Thus  the  days  passed  on  all  golden,  and  Hal 
looked  oftener  &om  his  book,  tmeneer  upon  the 
sweet  face  b^re  him.  And  was  not  that  fexe,  in 
its  young  beauty,  his  book  of  books,  his  religion, 
the  creed  of  hisooyish  heart? 

But  there,  came  a  day  when  (he  sunshine  was 
less  bright,  and  the  chimes  of  tolling  bells  sound- 
ed sadly  through  the  i^.  When  there  was  weep- 
ing amoi^  ns,  and  when  they  bore  to  the  grave 
in  the  imurch-yard,  our  wr,  dead  playmate. 
GenUe  Bose!  angel  Bose!  Oh!  then  there  was  a 
toi^,  low  wail  of  boyish  grief;  the  earth  fell  upon 
the  coffin;  all  was  still,  and  Hal  stood  beside  the 
new-made  grave  alone. 

Yes,  die  lay  there  below,  in  her  white  robes, 
with  a  crown  of  roses  aroimd  her  fair  hur,  and  a 
litUe  prayer-book  clasped  close  in  her  cold  hands. 
And  he  stood  above,  broken  in  spirit,  and  with  a 
beautiful  f^  imaged  in  his  heart.   PocM-  Hal! 

Time  passed— tiie  youth  became  a  man.  the 
once  new-made  grave  .was  oorerei  with  living 
green,  and  we  youthfVil  companions  were  all  seat- 
tered.  I  saw  Bai  onoe  again,  when,  after  an  ab> 
aenoe  al  many  yean,  he  retomed  to  his  fiUhers' 
home.  Isawhunintheiffideof  manhood,  with 
the  same  brown  ends,  onlr  a  shade  dark«,  dos- 
tering  anmnd  his  htow,  ue  mne  langtdng  cjyes, 
the  same  reckless  niety  of  yooth. 

There  were  Ivight  l^htB  flashii»  !n  the  old 
ro(Hus— there  were  guests  too,  and  the  sound  of 
music  wild  and  sweet  burst  ever  and  anon  upon 
the  ear.  And  Hal  stood  not  alone  in  that  gay 
company;  one  beautiful  and  beloved  stood  close 
beside  him,  his  betrothed,  his  cherished  bride. 

She  was  beautiful  and  she  was  proud.  The 
orange-blossoms  and  bridal  veil  rested  with  a 
haughty  grace  upon  her  jetty  tresses.  There  was 
a  nameless  beauty,  a  moud  conrteousness  in  her 
every  look  and  tone.  Yes,  she  was  ftir  and  love- 
ly, but  not  more  pure,  not  more  gentle  thw  the 
Bose  we  had  loved  in  yooth. 

Hal  is  an  ddtfly  man  now— there  ire  lines  of 
care,  perhaps  of  awiow  on  fais  brow.  A  few 
silver  threads  mingle  also  in  his  locks  of  brown. 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of  that  young  love! 
I  wonder  if  sometimes  when  sorrow  overtake 
him,  when  he  escapes  from  the  bnsy^  thorough- 
fares of  tile  world,  if  he  does  not  recall  its  purity 
to  refresh  bis  jaded  heart!  Perhaps  he  thinks  of 
it  often  with  a  smile,  laughs  over  it  when  alone, 
and  wonders  how  he  could  have  loved  her  half  so 
wdl.  Ah,  no!  that  is  not  human  nature— it  is 
not  so— listen  and  I  will  tell  vou. 

It  is  evening;  Hal  sits  in  bis  arm-diair  irithin 
his  study.  A  bright  fire  is  homing  in  tiie  grate, 
and  a  lamp  is  lighted  upon  the  stand  beside  him. 
Eto  is  aloae— his  proud,  Jorely  wife-bas  seme  to 
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sbme  fesUl  meeting.-  She  gave  him  a  gntoeful, 
baaghty  wave  of  her  gloved  hand,  a  jojouB  "addto" 
as  she  stepped  into  her  catriage  and  drove  away. 
She  was  dressed  in  lace  and  pearls,  and  looked 
very  beautiful — the  world  admires  her — so  does 
he.  . 

But  there  is  no  quiet,  domestic  jffy  wfthln  Us 
household:  no  flredde  pleasantries— none.  So  be 
dts  there  in  a  Teraie,  and  recalls  to  mind  some 
<dd  thoughts  of  old  yean.  Piresently  a  smile,  a  sad 
smile,  plays  around  Us  lips;  he  turns  to  the  little 
stand  and  hunts  among  some  old  papers  in  the 
drawer.  He  draws  forth  carefully  and  cautionsly  ] 
a  tress  of  fair  soft  hair,  smootbinyit  in  his  fingers, 
and  looking  at  it  earnestly. 

It  is  a  little  faded  Irom  being  kept  so  long,  yet  it  '■ 
is  very  lovely,  and  it  reminds  nim,  too,  of  a  sweet : 
ydbng  face,  wherein  he  once  read  a  volume  of  , 
goodness  and  love.  He  leans  hack  in  the  great  \ 
chair  and  thinks  of  all  that  happened  in  the  days . 
of  that  young  love.  But  be  does  not  think  of  it  all 
at  once — oh,  no!  it  is  too  precious.  He  remembers 
each  joy  separately,  and  draws  out  slowly,  linger- 
ingly  each  leaf  of  that  book  of  youth.  It  is  the 
more  sweet  thus  than  if  it  were  all  placed  before 
bim  with  a  sudden  burst  of  memory.  Tes,  it  is 
one  of  those  holy  things  that  be  has  eherished  in 
his  heart,  the  key  of  which  unlocks  not  only  to 
pleasure,  but  to  pain  also. 

The  dock  strikes  tme— be  arouses  himself  from 
that  sad  memory,  the  haunting  loveliness  of  that 
one  fiuM.  The  lamp  has  grown  dim,  he  trims  it, 
smd  pnsbcB  the  papers  and  the  tress  of  fair  hair 
into  the  little  drawer.  A  floond  of  carriage  wheels 
and  merry  voicee  oome  to  his  ear  in  that  lone 
room.  He  starts  from  iAa  ohair,  dashes  the  dim- 
aess  from  bis  eyes,  mwmon  aoAly  to  himself, 
'*Poor  Bose,  pretty  Boae,"  and  so  HiB  coded.. 


EUTHANASY. 
  t 

BT  T.  S.  AKTHUB. 

*'Ton  remember  Anna  May,  who  sewed  for  you 
about  a  year  ago?"  said  one  &shionaUj-dnaied 
lady  to  another. 

"That  pale,  quiet  nil  nho  made  up  dresses  far 

the  childien?" 

"The  one  I  sent  you." 

"0,  yes,  Teiy  wuL  I  bad  forgotten  her  name. 
What  has  beoomeitf  her?  Iflmnembw  rightly, 
I  ennged  her  for  a  wed^  m  two  in  the  AIL  Bat 
she  cud  not  keep  her  engainmeDt" 

"Poor  thing,^*  said  the  Irst  lady,  wham  name 
was  Mrs.  Bell,  "shell  keep  no  mere  enguoneots 
of  that  kind." 

*<Whyso?  Is  she  dead?"  The  tone  in  which 
these  bnef  questions  were  asked,  evinced  no  lively 
interest  in  the  fkte  id  the  poor  sewing^irl. 

"Not  dead;  bat  Teiy  near  the  od  <tf  life's 
weary  pilgrimi^." 

"Ah,  well,  we  must  all  die,  I  suppose— though 
it's  no  pleasant  thing  to  think  about.  But>  I  am 
glad  yon  odled  in  this  morning*'— the  lady's 
voice  rostf  into  a  more  cheerful  tone-<-"I  was  just 
ftbont  patting  on  mj  things  to  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Bofainet's  openmg.  Ton  mtcod  g(^»  (tf  cowse. 


I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  have  you  along,  for  I 
want  to  consult  your  taste  about  a  bonnet." 

"I  came  out  for  a  different  purpose,  altogether, 
Mrs.  Ellis,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "and  hare  ci^  to 
ask  you  to  go  with  me." 

"Wherer* 

"To  see  Anna  May." 

"What!  that  poor  seamstress  of  vbom  yoa 
just  spoke?"  There  was  •  kwk  of  imfcis^ 

surprise  in  the  lady's  countenance. 

"Yes;  the  poor  seamstress,  Anna  May.  Her 
days  in  this  world  are  nearly  numbered.  I  was 
to  see  her  yesterday,  and  found  her  very  low. 
She  cannot  long  remain  on  this  side  the  rim  of 
death.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  -her  mother^ 
house.   Will  you  not  go  with  me?" 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  quickly,  while  m 
shadow  fell  ovw  her  foce;  "why  should  I  go?  I 
never  took  an^  particular  interest  in  the  gjrl. 
And,  as  for  dymg,  everything  in  relation  thereto 
is  unpleasant  to  me.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
death;  it  makes  me  shadder  all  over." 

"Ton  have  never  looked  in  the  Ibce  of  death,** 
said  Mrs.  BeU. 

"And  never  wish  to,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  feel- 
ingly. "0,  if  it  wasn't  for  this  terrible  oonsom- 
mation,  what  a  joyful  thing  life  might  be!" 

"Anna  May  has  looked  death  in  the  &oe,  but 
does  not  find  his  aspect  so  appalling.  She  calls 
him  a  beautiful  angel,  who  is  about  to  take  her 
by  the  hand  and  iMd  her  up  gentiy  and  lovii^y 
to  hw  Father's  house. 

There  came  into  the  face  of  Mrs.  ISlis  a  snddea 
look  of  wonder. 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  Mrs.  BeU?" 
Altogether  b^  eanest" 

*'Tbe  mind  of  Oie  girl  is  nnhehmocd." 

*'No,  Mrs.  X31ia;  never  wu  it  more  erenfy 
poised.  Ocmie  with  me;  it  will  do  you  good." 

"Don't  urn  me,  BIrs.  Bdl.  If  I  go.  it  will 
make  me  sad  for  a  week.  Is  the  sick  f^-A  in 
want  any  oomfiHi)?— I  will  freely  minister 
thereto.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  look  upon  death." 

"In  this  aspect,  it  is  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
Go  with  me,  then.  The  eiperiNioe  will  be  some- 
tiiing  to  aoeompany  you  jtiroogh  life.  The 
imi^  of  a  firightful  monster  is  in  your  mind;  you 
may  now  have  it  displaced  by  uie  form  of  an 
angd." 

"How  strangdy  yon  talk,  Mrs.  Bell!  "Bsm 
can  death  be  an  angu?    Is  anything  mere 
rible  than  death?'* 

«!n>e  phantom  called  death,  which  a  ffiwanod 
imagjnanon  oonjores  up,  may  be  terrible  to  lode 
upMi;  but  death  itsdf  is  a  ki^  messenger,  whose 
office  it  is  to  summon  us  from  this  world  of 
shadows  and  changetT  to  a  wwld^i^etemd  li^^ 
and  unfadii^  beauty.  But  ootOe,  Mrs-  Ellis; 
must  urge  you  to  go  with  me.  Do  not  fear  a 
shook  to  your  fodii^  for  nme  will  be  expe- 
rienced." 

So  earnest  were  Mrs.  Bdl's  persuasions,  that 
her  friend  at  last  consented  to  go  with  ber.  At 
no  great  distance  from  the  elegant  readence  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  in  an  obscure  neighborhood,  was  a 
small  house,  humble  in  exterior,  »jd  nmdesdy, 
yrt  neatly,  attired  within.  At  the  door  of  Uiis 
bonse  the  ladies  paf^9«l^  admitted  l»r  a 
woman  somewhat  wraana  &  years,  on  whose 
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mild  &ce  sorrow  ud  holy  reaignAtim  w«i»b««i- 
tifidir  blended. 

«*Hov  is  TOUT  daughterl"  inqaired  Mrs.  BeH, 
H  aoon  as  ue/  wm  mted  in  the  snwU,  neat 
parior. 

'*Not  M  strong  u  when  70a  were  here  yester- 
diy,'*  was  answered,  witii  a  fidnt  Bmile.  **£Bie 
is  diking  bonriy." 

"Bat  oontinoes  in  the  same  tranqoil,  Hearenly 
Kate?" 

"0,  yes.'*  There  was  a  sweet,  yet  tonching 
cunesUiess  in  the  mother's  voice.  "Dear  child! 
Her  life  has  been  pure  and  unselfish;  and  now, 
vben  her  change  ia  abont  to  come,  all  is  peace, 
ud  hope,  and  patient  waiting  for  the  time  when 
lha  will  be  dotned  npon  with  immortality." 

"Is  she  stnmg  enoiuh  to  see  any  tnel"  asked 
]ln.BelL  ^ 

**The  incsence  of  oQiers  in  DO  way  distnrbs  her. 
Vni  yon  waUE  up  into  her  chamber,  fiiends?" 
i       The  two  latfies  asoended  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
Ua.  Elfis  fi^tuid  benelf,  for  the  first  time  in 
naoy  years,  in  the  presence  of  one  abont  to  die. 
A  doida-  girl,  with  lar^,  mild  eyes,  and  face 
■bnost  as  white  as  the  pillow  it  pressed,  was  be- 
fen  ber.   The  unmistakable  signs  of  speedy  dis- 
aofaiticm  were  on  the  pale,  shrunken  features;  not 
bnotiM,  in  the  ordinary  aoceptatiui  of  beauty, 
bat  from  the  pure  spirit  within.   Radiant  with 
BtaTcnly  light  was  the  smile  that  instantly 
ibyed  abont  her  lips. 
{      **E&w  are  yoatohday,  Anna?"  kindly  inqnired 
i    Iba.  Bdl,  as  abe  took  the  Bhadowy  hand  of  the 

^^^^borin  body  than  when  yon  were  here 
raterday,"  was  answered,  '*  bat  sinmger  in 
ipirit" 

"I  have  hroQght  Mrs-  Ellis  to  see  yoa.  Ton 
ranember  Mrs.  Ellisi" 

Anna  lifted  her  brij^t  eyes  to  the  &ce  of  Mrs. 
Blis,  and  said: 

"0,  yes,  rery  well;"  and  she  feeUy  extended 
Imt  hand.  The  lady  touched  her  hand  with  an 
emotion  akin  to  awe.  As  yet,  the  scene  oppressed 
tad  bewildered  her.  There  was  something  abont 
it  tiut  was  dream-like  and  unreal!  '*Death! 
M!"  she  qaestioned  with  herseU;  **cau  this  be 
ijmV 

**xoBr  day  will  aoon  dose,  Anna,"  said  Mcs. 
ftD,  ui  a  (dieeifDl  tone. 

"Or,  as  we  say,"  quickly  replied  Anna,  smil- 
iag)  **my  morning  will  soon  break.  It  is  only  a 
rod  of  twilight  here.   I  am  waiting  for  the  My 

"Hy  dear  yoang  lad^,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  with 
nch  eamestMfls,  bending  over  the  dying  girl  as 
spok9 — toPtbewness  and  strangen^  of  the 
■cm  had  so  WToaght  upon  her  filings  that  she 
wii  not  repress  their  uttenmoe — "Is  all  indeed 
Hjoosay?  Are  you  inwardly  ao  calm,  so  bope- 
U,8D  confident  «  the  morning?  FormTO  me 
nch  a  qnestaon,  at  such  a  moment  3at  the 
ttoeght  of  death  has  ever  been  terrible  to  me;  and 
Hv,  to  see  a  iellow-mortal  Standing,  as  you  are, 
■B  Bear  the  grave,  and  yet  speddng  in  cheerful 
tacaefthekstagosy,  fills  me  with  wonder.  Is 
italinal?  Are  yon  so  fhU  of  beannlT  tna- 

Via  the      diD9i||d  ia  Anna's  eyea  by  snoh 


pressing  questions?  Bid  they  turn  her  thoughts 
too  Teeiizmgly  nptm  the  "last  agony?V  0,  no! 
Even  in  the  waning  hoars  ot  life,  her  quu^est 
impalse  was  to  render  service  to  another. — 
Earnest,  therefore,  was  her  desire  to  remove 
from  the  lady's  mind  this  fear  <tf  death,  even 
though  she  felt  the  waters  of  Jordan  alrMdy  touch- 
ing her  own  descending  feet 

"God  is  love,"  she  said,  and  with  an  emphasis 
that  gave  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ellis  a  new  appro* 
dation  of  the  words.  "In  His  love  He  made  as, 
that  He  might  bless  us  with  infinite  and  eternal 
blessings,  and  these  await  us  in  Heaven.  And 
now  that  He  sends  an  angel  to  take  me  by  the 
band  and  lead  me  up  to  my  Heavenly  home,  shall 
I  tremble  and  fear  to  accompany  the  celestial 
messenger?  Does  the  child,  long  separated  from 
a  loving  parent,  shrink  M  Uie  thought  of  grang 
hnne,  or  ask  the  hours  to  linger?  O,  no!" 

"Bnt  an  is  so  nncertain,"  said  Mrs.  EUls,  eager 
to  penetrate  father  into  the  mystery. 

"Uncertain!"  There  was  something  of  sur- 
prise in  the  voice  of  Anna  May.  "Qod  is  truth 
as  well  as  love;  and  both  in  His  love  and  truth. 
He  is  unchangeable.  When,  as  Divine  !&ath, 
He  came  to  our  earth,  and  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  He  said,  'In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  may  pass  away,  Mrs. 
EUis,  but  not  a  jot  <«  titUe  of  the  Divine  Wwd 
can  &il.*' 

"Ah,  bat  the  prepazation  for  those  Heavenly 
mannoais?"  said  Mrs.  Mlis.  "The  preparaticHi, 
Anna!   Who  may  be  certain  of  thisr' 

Tbe  OTes  of  the  ack  .girl  closed,  -Um  long  ladies 
resting  like  a  dark  fringe  on  her  snowy  cheek. 
For  more  tban  a  moment  she  lay  silent  and  mo- 
tioaless.   Then  looking  up,  she  answered: 

"God  is  tove.  If  we  wonld  be  with  Him,  we 
most  be  likeBim." 

"How  are  we  to  be  lil»  Hun,  Anna?"  astod 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

"He  is  love;  bnt  not  a  love  of  Himself.  He 
loves  and  seeks  to  bless  others.  We  mnst  do  the 
same." 

"And  have  you,  Anna—" 

But  the  words  died  on  the  lips  of  tbe  speaker. 
Again  had  the  drooping  lashes  fallen,  and  tne  pale 
lids  closed  over  thq  bmitiful  eyes.  And  now  a 
sodden  light  sbone  through  the  transparent  tissue 
of  that  wan  face;  a  light,  tbe  rays  of^  which  n<me 
who  saw  them  iweded  to  be  told  were.bnt  gleams 
of  the  heavenly  morning  just  breaking  ror  the 
mortal  sleeper. 

How  hushed  the  room — how  motionless  tbe 
group  that  bent  forward  towards  the  one  just 
passmg  away!  Was  it  the  rustle  of  ang^'s 
garments  that  peautrated  the  inward  sense  of 
hearing? 

It  is  over!  The  pure  s^arit  of  that  humble  giri, 
whOf  m  her  sphere,  vras  loving,  and  true  ud 
&itUUl,  had  ascended  to  the  G(4,  in  whose  in- 
finite love  she  reposed  a  child-Uke  and  unwavei> 
ing  confidence.  Calmly  uid  ametJy  she  went 
to  sleep,  like  an  inlknt  on  its  mother's  boscHn, 
knowing  that  the  Enilastii^  arms  were  beiuath 
and  around  her.  I 
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tme-bearted  ones.  The  worid  esteems  &em 
Kgbtly;  but  they  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
When  the  time  of  tneir  departure  comes,  they 
shrink  not  back  in  fear,  but  lift  their  bands  trast- 
ingly  to  the  angel  messenger,  whom  their  Fatho* 
sends  to  lead  them  up  to  their  home  in  Heaven. 
With  them  is  the  true  "Eutbanasy." 

"Is  not  that  a  new  experience  in  life?"  sud 
Mrs.  Bell,  as  the  two  ladies  walked  slowly  home- 
ward.   With  a  deep  sigh,  the  other  Answered: 

"New  and  wraideifiu.  I  aoarcely  comprehend 
what  I  hare  seen.  Snch  %  lesson  ~firom  such  a 
source!  How  lightly  I  tboi^ht  of  that  poor  sew- 
ing-girl, who  came  and  went  so  unobtrusiTel^! 
How  little  dreamed  T  that  so  rich  a  jewel  was  m 
80  plain  a  casket!  Ah,  I  shall  be  wiser  for  this — 
wiser,  and  I  may  hope,  better.  0,  to  be  aide  to 
die  as  she  has  died — what  of  mere  earthly  good 
would  I  not  cheerfully  sacrifice!" 

**It  is  for  us  all,"  calmly  answered  Mrs.  Bell. 
*<The  secret  we  have  just  heard— ve  most  be  like 
God." 

"How— how?" 

*'He  loves  others  out  of  Himself,  and  seeks  their 
good.  If  we  would  be  like  Him*  we  most  do  the 
same." 

Tes;  IMs  is  Uie  secret  ai  an  ea^  death,  and  the 
only  true  secaet — Pictorial  Dnnoing  Room  Com- 


ELLEN  DANE; 
OR,  THE  DAUGHTER'S  VOW. 

A  TALB  OF  KEW  HAMPBHIRB. 
BT  HABT  QBACE  HAUINE. 

The  following  touching  and  affecting  instance 
of  a  sister's  devotion  occurred  in  a  manofactnr- 
ing  town  in  New  Hampshire,  not  many  years 
ago-  It  was  related  to  the  anUior  by  the  brother 
of  the  girl  sUoded  to,  now  a  minister  in  an  ad- 
joining State,  and  is  as  tmeas  aflfecting: — 

Ellen  Dane  was  only  daughter  of  a  once 
fiourishing  merchant;  the  idol  of  a  laige  circle 
of  admiring  friends,  the  pride  of  a  fbnd  father, 
who  suffered  not  even  the  winds  of  heaven  to 
visit  the  cheek  of  bis  darling  too  roughly. 

While  Ac  lived  his  strong. arm  protected  her 
firom  all  sorrow,  his  kind  hand  suironnded  her 
with  every  blessing  that  mrental  love  could  de- 
vise, or  money  procure.  But  she  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  him  at  the  earlj  age  of  thirteen. 

Colonel  Dane  was  supposed  at  the  time  of  his 
death  to  be  in  afSuent  circumstances.  But  his 
estate  was  fonn^  to  be  heavily  mortgaged,  and 
after  paying  the  debts  incnmdlbT  his  long  and  ex- 
pensive sii^ess,  there  was  nothing  bnt  a  bare 
pittance  Idl  for  die  widow  and  her  children. 

Alas,  for  human  natore!  There  were  few  of 
the  many  friends  who  fluttered  around  them  in 
their  prosperity,  willing  now  to  step  forward  to 
their  assistance;  and,  after  struggling  on  for 
three  years  under  the  pressure  of  ewes  and  bur- 
thens she  was  ill-fitted  to  snst&in,  Mrs.  Dane 
sank  into  the  grave,  leaving  her  two  fiitherless 
cbUdreu  to  the  cold  mercy  of  strangers. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  she  called  her 
children  to  her,  and  placing  Ae  tiny  fingers 


I  her  son  in  the  h^td  of  ber  dangbter,  she  sidemnly 
I  committed  him  to  her  care.    "Be  a  mother  to 
!  him,  Ellen,"  she  said,  laying  her  trembling  hand 
I -upon  tb^  bowed  bead  of  the  weeping  girl;  "be  a 
\  mother  to  him;  he  will  now  have  no  (»ie  ,to  love 
him  bnt  you.   Pronflse  me  that  yon  will  never 
fwsake  mm."   By  the  bedside  oS  her  dying  mo- 
ther, amid  tears  and  sobs,  Ellen  gave  the  required 
promise.   <*¥on  will  not  forget,  Ellen,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Dane,  earnestly;  "you  will  not  forget" 

*'If  I  do  So,  may  Qod  forget  me  in  mj  last 
hotu*.  mother,  returned  laicn,  scdemnly. 

**6od  bless  von!  Iny  daughter,"  was  the  ihint 
response  of  Mrs.  Dane;  "you  have  made  my  lart 
hour  happy;  the  Almighty  bless  you!" 

That  bles^g  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Ellen. 

Pale  and  tearful,  EUeai  Dane  turned  avreyfrmn 
her  mother's  grave — no  longer  a  child,  but  a 
woman,  with  a  woman's  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  her.  Her  young  heart  was 
strong  within  her;  bnt  unaccnstomM  to  struggle 
with  the  worid,  what  ooutd  she  do?  Whither 
oould  she  direct  ber  steps?  Her  &ther's  brother 
offered  her  a  home  in  nia  fomily,  but  he  didn't 
want  the  boy,  he  had  quite  enowt  of  his  owa. 
Another  relative,  in  a  distMit  State,  proposed 
ad(^tiDg  her  brother,  but  ^en  dedined,  know- 
ing but  too  well  he  would  be  to  him  not  a  Idnd 
protector,  bnt  a  harsh  and  cruel  master. 

ESten  bad  heard  of  a  far<»ff  place,  where  man^ 
of  her  own  sex  gained  a  humble  but  honest  liveli- 
hood, by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  and  she  resolved 
to  seek  it.  She,  therefore,  sold  the  wreck  of  their 
property,  and,  taking  with  her  her  brother,  then 
but  nine  years  of  age,  she  bent  her  way  to  the 
"Granite  State;"  entering  the  noted  ma&o&e- 

turing  town  of .  . 

There,  with  a  strong,  hopeflil  heart,  though 
feeble  hand,  slw  toiled  day  after  day,  week  after 
vredcf  feeling  ^dl  repaid  for  vrmry  pain,  every 

firivationf  by  the  increasing  strength  and  bealth- 
al  \Aooai  m  her  youthful  diaige;  who  early 
evinced  unosnal  intdligenoe,  and  a  thiist  nr 
knowledge,  which  she  was  resolved  alunld  be 
gratified. 

A  year  passed  slowly  by,  and  fbund  her  stIU 

toiling  on.  Not  even  the  voice  of  love,  so  dear 
to  hcT  woman's  heart,  could  lure  her  from  that 
lowly  path.  A  manly  Cam  soi^ht  her  side,  a- 
manly  voice  wooed  ber;  vet,  though  her  loving 
heart  plead  strongly  in  nis  fkvor,  ^e  swerved 
not. 

"I  cannot  leave  my  brother,"  was  her  firm  re- 
ply, as  lie  warmly  urged  bis  suit  ''*Nor  can  I 
consent  to  bring  to  my  husband  douUe  bur- 
then." 

Vainly  he  argued  that  tia  bad  d<me  her  Avtj 
by  him;  that  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  sacrifloe 
her  health  and  ctoit  bom  of  happanesS  to  his 
advancement.  Vainly  did  he  porbay,  in  glow*- 
ing  colors,  the  light  of  a  hi^y  home,  the  com- 
forts with  irtiich  be  would  surround  ben  she  was 
firm. 

"But  your  health  is  fkiling,  Ellen,"  be  said, 
earnestly.   "Your  feeble  frame  will  ank  under 
such  unremitting  toil.   Yon  will  die,  and  then 
what  will  become  of  him?" 
A  slight  flush  passed  over  her  pale  cbeek,  and 
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her  ms  beuMd  with  a  pure,  Im^  light,  as  she 
laisu  Un  to  Hearan.  ^*God  will  temper  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  she  munn tired.  "The 
father  of  ^  fiMherleai  will  be  with  him.  I 
will  not  fiiraake  him  as  kmg  as  I  lire." 

hi  Um  stlfisfancsB  of  hia  sool,  he  spoke  of  his : 
«VB  blighted  hopes,  reproachiog  her  for  giving ; 
puD  to  a  heart  so  derotcd  to  her. 

SUoQ  was  strongly  moved — the  tears  sprang  to 
bir  ejea.  Bat  &vair  repressiDg  her  emotKm, 
dw  calmly  said*  "Yoa  lutve  a  strong  arm,  a 
pleuut  kone,  aod  many  fiienda.  Ht  has  only 
B»^I  will  not  Imtb  him."  Andao  theypvted. 

*'Shi  is  hicapable  of  kning,"  he  eicdaimed 
littaly,  to  himself,  as  be  tanud  away;  **iittcily 
bnnlMs." 

Betrtlais!  Had  he  seen  th^  pale  brow,  heard 
thftt  low  wail  of  anguish — the  toaohing  prayer 
tint  Moended  from  her  lips  to  the  Great  Father, 
teing  the  still  watches  of  that  night,  would  he 
kave  deemed  her  beaitleasl 

At  last,  by  the  most  rig^  eocmom^,  Ellen 
giined  the  sommit  of  her  ambition,  which  was 
to  pUoe  her  brother  at  sduol,  in  a  neigfaboring 
SMe.  Allowing  herself  no  rest,  no  rdaxatioa, 
ibe  aairoonded  him  with  every  comfort  her  sleo- 
dw  Bsans  would  allow.  Denying  benelf  every 
Mttil  adranti^  she  affisded  bira  erery  &cilit^ 
fcrata^,oare6iUy  concealing  from  himthetoiL 
•adprintiaoB  th^  cost  her. 

The  depailufe  of  her  brotiur,  lefk  EUcn,  as  it 
woe,  alone;  yet,  she  was  net  alcns.  He  was 
Mill  with  ber^  upon  whose  strong  arm  she  had 
mr  leaned  with  the  confiding  trust  cf  childhood. 

Three,  four,  five  years  passed  slowly  roond, 
jet  At  still  panned  her  qmet  way— Um  report 
of  ber  brothv'a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  the 
euiy  t^ent  he  ezhabited,  fitting  ber  noud  heart 
*ith  joy,  and  cheering  her  {UUh  of  toil.  And, 
tbw;^  her  pale  brow  grew  still  paler,  and  her 
ftfm  more  shadowy  in  its  fnportioas,  the 
Mae  olMr,  hopeful  tight  beamed  in  her  eye,  the 
■use  holy  smile  played  around  her  tips,  d^ough 
her  weoan's  hand  sometimes  &iled  ber,  her  por- 
poee  Mrer  wavend,  ber  strong  heart  never  fid- 
tend. 

At  the  dose  of  a  long  snltry  dav  m  August, 
mried  br  the  day 's  toil ,  ^e  se^ed  nerself  the  | 
epen  wimlow,  and  resting  her  head  upon  ber  hand, 
woied  to  dumber.  The  cool  summer  breeze 
one  sofUy  in,  kissing  the  pale  cheek,  and  gently 
hftinc  the  soft  dark  biir  Jrom  the  wan  brow.  The 
inam  turned  in  their  ceaseless  motiona,  and  the 
eiuh  of  mm  wheels,  sounding  like  the  far-ofi" 
mnnntiTof  the  sea,  rose  up  on  every  ode—yet 
it  still  slmniBred  on.  Kind-hearted  mudens 
^ded  arounflil^  heavy  looms,  guiding  or  check-  j 
their  rapid  motion—tbe  fbnn  of  bim,  fhtm 
vhose  quick  eye  nothing  escaped,  passed  through 
te  nsiTow  alley— bat  she  heeded  them  not.  Re- 
IMii^,  stnidi;  by  her  sfcmi^  position,«nd  ^link- 
■sAe  sfiU  dnabmd.  he  apwoaehed  her;  but 
Ai  ^  BO  qoM^  to  pareein  us  oomii^c,  and 
ttittind  so  Ttady  to  ob^  Us  bidding,  mored 
sot 

Buffing  Us  betd,  he  spoke  to  her— but  she  an- 
fwed  not.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  tiie 
^wid  head,  hot  it  only  drooped  still  k)wer.  Sur- 
piMd,  he  vndasped  the  slender  flt^gefa  fitm  the  | 


oqld  brow— bat  be  mia^  not  arouse  her.  She 
slept  quietly  and  sweetly  "that  ale^  that  knows 
no  waking. 

Amid  the  busy  sounds  of  labor,  the  wild  clamor 
of  that  noisy  and  dusty  room,  her  spirit  bad 
broken  its  earthly  fetters  and  soared  up  through 
the  dark  wall  and  rolling  drum,  oat  into  God's 
pure  air  and  bright  sunshine — up!  up!  oh,  child 
of  earth!  up  &rmer  still  through  the  dark'^tber 
blue — the  regions  of  inflnits  space,  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal. 

Well  and  nobly  had  she  performed  her  vow. 

Grave  and  learned  doctors  met  in  solemn  con- 
clave around  her  lifeless  form,  giving  it  as  their 
detiberate  opinion  that  she  died  of  disease  <tf  the 
heart,  of  many  y^f*'  standing. 

9eek,  portly  citizens  gave  forth  their  solann 
verdict)  that  ato  "died  by  the  visitation  of  God!^* 
Strange  words!  vain  mockery!  This  was  all  th^ 
knew  of  the  ^ung,  loviog  heart  that  had  been 
dowly  breaking  in  their  midst  five  wear^  years! 

It  was  not  tjll  the  heavy  clods  lay  thick  upon 
her  gentle  loeast,  that  her  brother  knew  that  be 
was  dsterless  as  well  as  fatherless.  And,  though 
he  sorrowed  fot-  her  in  luttemess  of  heart,  it  was 
not  until  he  bad  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  that 
be  fully  realized  the  loss  he  sustained;  that  he 
fuUy  appreciated  the  depth  of  that  sisterly  devo* 
tion  tkat  led  her  to  sacrifice  for  him  not  only  the 
sming-time  of  her  youth  and  the  chosen  of  her 
affections,  but  her  voy  existence. 

He  became  a  minister  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  was  instrumental  in  winning  many  souls  to 
Christ.  His  was  the  renstless  power  of  leammg 
— the  wondrous  gifl  of  eloquence.  Many  tips 
praised,  many  hearts  blest  him.  But  who  thougnt 
of  her  whose  toils  and  privations  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  usefolnessf  Who  remembered  ttie 
lowly  maiden  who  watered  with  her  tears  the 
seed  that  brought  forth  so  glorious  a  harvest? 

But  what  need  est  thou  of  the  praise  of  man, 
oh,  glorious  seraph!  standing  among  the  white- 
rob^  martyrs  that  surround  the  throne  of  the 
"Cmcifled?"  What  carest  tkau  for  the  voice  of 
earthly  adulation?  He  who  sees  not  as  man  sees, 
who  rewards  not  as  man  rewards,  whose  strong 
arm  supported  thee  in  thy  weary  pilgrim^ 
below,  has  given  thee  "that  peace  thatfasseth 
all  knowledge."        "crown  that  &deth  not 


A  BAD  MEMORY. 
The  Lancasterian  tells  this  amusing  story: — 
An  old  fanner,  residing  within  a  short  distance 
of  tUs  city,  paid  us  a  visit  a  few  days  ago,  and 
;  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  old  court- 
house had  been  iom  down,  and  that  a  new  one 
was  in  coarse  of  erection.  He  came  to  town  <ni 
business,  having  disposed  <^  a  fiurm;  uid  step- 

Etng  into  the  office  of  a  cmiTCyancer,  requested 
im  to  prepare  tihe  neoeasary  tiUe-pa^era.  When 
asked  by  that  gentleman  for  the  Christian  name 
of  his  wifb,  he  gravely  reptied: — 

"Well,  indeed,  I  don't  recollect  what  it  is.  We 
have  been  married  for  upwards  <^  forty  years, 
I  and  X  always  call  ber  'Mam.'  " 
I    The  o^veyancer  left  a  blank  in  the  deed  to  be 
i  fined  when  "MunV*  name  ms  ascertained. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  BOTANT. 

BT  HAaLANO  COULTAS. 

Wben  we  ham  a  pilot  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 

or  candle,  the  fire  destroTs  all  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  plant,  and  isolates,  under  the  form  of 
ashes,  the  prin(u{>al  minerals  and^:  salts  which  it 
contains.  This  inoi^anic  matter,  or  ash,  when 
sohmitted  to  a  careful  chemical  analysis,  is  found 
to  contain  no  less  than  eleven  different  sub- 
Btaneea-^potash,  soda,  lime,  silica,  or  sand,  alu- 
mina, or  clavi  tlie  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
magnesia,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  These  dif- 
ferent substances  unite  with  the  acids  formed  in 
the  T^etable  organs,  and  form  those  different 
salts  which  are  found  in  the  ash  of  the  plant 
after  its  combustion  has  been  effected. 

Some  persona  have  8n|»osed  that  these  mine- 
ral matters  are  produced  by  the  plants  them- 
selns,  and  not  doived  from  without.  It  is  brue 
that  Ihe  earths,  snch  as  aiUea  and  alumina,  are 
insoluble,  by  themselres.  in  water,  and  that  the 
subdlTision  of  the  matter  of  which  the^  are  com- 
posed must  be  carried  to  an  almost  infinite  de- 
gree of  minuteness,  before  they  can  pass  into  the 
system  of  the  plant  through  the  cellular  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots;  but  all  the  earths  are  solnble 
with  the  alkalies,  such  as  potash  and  soda,  which 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  rocks; 
and  as  the  earths  are  furnished  to  the  soil  by  the 
slow  decomposition  or  disint^ration  of  rocks, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uie  water,  as  it  per- 
colates the  bchI,  impTMnated  with  potash,  soda, 
and  carbonic  add,  anects  the  stAution  of  the 
mlica,  alumina  and  lime  to  such  an  extent,  that 
tluse  substances  pass  unimpeded  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  plant,  along  with  the  water  which  is 
imUbed  by  the  cellular  extremities  of  its  roots. 

llie  quanti^  and  qoalitj  of  tlus  adi  vuies  in 
Afferent  plants,  each  species,  according  to  its  pe- 
cnlutf  constitution,  retaining  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  one  or  more  of  these  earthy  ingre- 
dirats.  Thus  nearly  all  plants  retain  a  quantity 
of  potash;  wheat,  a  certain  amount  of  silex. 
Some  aquatic  plants  accumulate  iron,  so  that  on 
decaying  they  leave  a  sediment  of  kon  rust  in 
the  water.  Chlorine  is  found  in  all  marine 
pianist  phosphorus  in  the  onion;  and  sulphur  in 
mustard  seed,  in  celery,  and  in  gis^. 

The  immense  quantities  of  water,  rariotuly 
impr^ated  with  these  foreign  bodies,  whim 
pass  mrough  a  plant,  being  oondonsed  by  erapo- 
ration  in  Vae  leaves,  is  sidkient  to  account  for 
tiieir  presence  in  ai^ireciaUe  quantities  in  the 
phmt,  however  minute  may  be  their  proportions 
iQ  the  water  which  the  roots  imbibe.  Hence  it ; 
is  iband  that  plants  will  not  grew  ia  disUlled 
water,  or  water  freed  from  %u.  Sanam  ingre- 
dSents;  and  also  that  the  water  exhaled  fay  plants 
is  so  pure  that  not  a  trace  of  foreign  matter  is 
discoverable  in  it  The  sttanata,  or  pms  of  the 
leaves,  are,  in  &ct,  the  most  p^fect  atUls  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  nature.  About  two-thirds  of 
Uie  fluid  taken  up  by  the  s^Mmgioles  of  the  roots, 
is  evaporated  mm  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the ; 
form  of  water;  and,  cwsequently,  about  «)«•: 
tUzd  remains  in  the  plant  in  a  highlr  coDoen- : 
trated  otmdition,  containing  the  cail>onic  acid; 


Mid  earthy  ingredieeta  whidi  faappm  to  be  ^ 
solved  in  the  water  when  first  pteeented  to  ths 

roots. 

Although  the  ash,  or  iwn^iania  matter,  in 
plants  constitutes  a  very  small  proportion  o( 
their  snbstanoe,  yet  its  importanoe  is  not  on  this 
account  to  be  nndenated.  It  has  been  sbowm 
that  plants  doire  the  greater  part  of  their  nb- 
stance  from  the  atmosphere,  hot  the  small  pa 
centage  of  inorganic  matter  derived  from  the  soil 
appears  to  be  abaidutel^  neoessaiy  to  their 
hsalthy  development.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  soil  exeroises  such  a  mailed  influence  on  the 
distribution  ^  species.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  plants  which  spring  np  spoota^ 
neously  in  any  district,  vrithouti  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  infiuenoed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  peculiarities  of  their  orgauiaa- 
tion  by  certain  inoi^anic  matters  which  abound 
in  the  soils  in  which  they  grow.  The  barren 
rook  And  fertile  valley,  the  sandy  soil  and  the 
m^h,  the  maigin  of  the  stream  or  the  sea-shmre, 
have  all  their  peculiar  species  of  plants. 

The  chemidd  composition  oi  the  ash  t£  a  plant 
being  known,  oondnaiona  can  be  drawn  wdm- 
tifically  as  to  the  ami  moA  snitaUe  fbr  its  growA. 
A  good  toil  rmut  amlam  all  the  tuigUoMM  foimd 
in  th0a$h  0/  the  plmU  afier  ••mfttutton,  md  in 
■  proportionate  gtumtitiee.  Tim  is  a  matter  at 
grcAt  importance,  both  to  the  fiumer  and  the 
planter.  If  we  give  abundant  and  vigoroos  food 
to  an  animal,  it  beoomes  strong  and  fat;  if  its 
food  be  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality,  it 
becomes  poor  and  leu.  Just  the  same  happens 
to  a  plant.  IHants  will  grow  vigorously  and 
fruit  ^loitifully  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
that  kind  of  food  in  the  soil  which  is  most  suit- 
able to  their  growth;  and  their  growth  will  be 
checked  and  their  fruit  tiyured  by  any  deficimey 
inthereqtiredibod.  ^ 

It  is  flu-  msfi  to  team  wisdnn  from  tttb*  tcadi- 
ings  of  nature,  and  endeavor  to  finnish  Uio  i^ts 
which  he  enltirates  with  tfa^  food  which  they  re- 
quire. Nature  iaawise  and  peifoet  coltivattHY 
Some  plants  are  placed  in  a  moist  soil,  others  ia 
a  dry  one;  some  on  the  sides  and  summits  of 
mountains,  others  on  phuns  and  in  sequestered 
vaUeys;  some,  fixed  to  rocks,  luxuriate  in  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  sea,  others  grow  beautifhUy 
in  the  quiet  waters  of  lakes  and  nvulets.  Au 
plMits  are,  however,  placed  by  Nature  in  anls 
and  situations  which  are  chemically  and  physi- 
cally adapted  to  promote  their  growth,  so  that 
they  may  answer  her  grand  and  secret  porpoaea 
in  the  derdkipineBt  <tf  their  oi^nizatioii. 

MARKS  IN  SW^. 

**Notes  and  Queries"  speaks  of  devils  marks 
in  swine:-^"  *  We  don't  lull  a  pig  every  day,'  but 
we  did  a  short  time  since;  and  after  its  hails 
-wen  scraped  off,  our  attrition  was  xlirpfftiwi  to 
six  small  rings,  about  the  mm  of  a  pea,  uad  in 
color  as  if  burnt  or  branded,  on  the  inside  of  each 
fbre-1%,  and  disposed  currilinearly.  Our  laborer 
informed  us  with  great  gravity,  and  evidently  be- 
lieved it,  that  these  marks  were  caused  hy  the 
pressure  of  the  devil's  fingos,  when  he  entered 
the  herd  of  swine,  whk^Tinata^l^  laa  tio- 
tently  into  the  gea."  ^ 


A  NIGHT  WITH 


A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  RAPPERS. 

[We  commend  the  fbUowbg  ftom  tho  "Cbris- 
tiu  Adrocftte  mad  Journal,"  to  the  attention  of 
tboae  wbo  an  at  dl  inclined  to  pat  fiith  in  Spirit 
Eappere.  The  editor  Bays  of  it:— **We  are,  and 
htve  long  been  intimatdy  aoquatnted  with  the 
writer,  and  endorse  him  as  one  on  whose  state- 
nmts  entire  and  implicit  rdiance  may  he  placed. 
Tim  mder  will  see  how  mnch  the  deceired  con- 
trilnte  to  their  own  deoeptioD,  by  their  earnest 
deaire  to  know  tbesanetsof  the  spirit-worid,  ud 
Mpeatlly  the  state  of  deoeaaed  nlatiTes.**] 

I  went — DO  matter  where — no  matter  when— 
ud  Dcariy  as  little  why.  Though  I  confess  to 
■ome  little  cnrioti^.  yet  my  olgect  wu  to  rescue, 
if  posdbte,  a  pioas  and  nsefnl  memher  of  my 
wge  from  a  delaacm,  which  I  feared  would  end 
in  d»  snbrersion  of  her  faith,  pieiy,  and  oseflil* 
MK.  ud  most  likely  the  loss  of  her  Church 
prtril^es,  if  not  also  her  domotic  and  eternal 
vel&tfe!  I  fluled — and  all  these  are  gone,  I  fear, 
bot  the  hst.  Whether  that  wiU  be  finally  rescued 
&om  tbe  wreck,  eternity  alone  will  disctose. 

I  went  to  her  own  bouse,  in  accordance  with 
bernm  request,  ni;ged  with  all  the  earnest  con* 
fidooe  of  a  devotee,  to  test  for  myself  eiperimen- 
ollf  tbe  matter,  before  condemning  her  course  or 
W  belief.  Though  not  a  public  meeting,  yet  it 
nstobe  afonn&l  one.  The  initiated  of  "tbe 
ditV  had  a  week's  notice  that  her  minister  was 
U  be  there,  to  see  £>r  himself,  and  of  course  to  act 
in  Mcoxlance  with  bis  convictions. 

Ttking  with  me  one  of  my  stewards,  an  intel- 
l^t  ud  pious  Ivother,  whose  age  and  ex[fe* 
noce  would  giv*  weight  to  hia  q>inions,  we 
insd  oareelvea  in  advance  of  the  company,  and 
bid  tine  to  talk  awhile  about  ba  iuterriew  with 
Wkeder,  wbo  had  nportcd  her  cue  to  moi  lutd 
haHnwunuftil  toior  to  lead  her  hack  from  the 
I  o&ugemeat  fiom  class,  whirii  resulted  from  ber 
■n  odtement  and  asBOt^tnns.  Labor,  quotha! 
0  Doctor!  if  you  only  could  see  that  laborer  at 
*<rt!  Why  he  was  a  very  Oyclops  at  it.  His 
blow  was  like  a  tap  with  a  sledge!  And 
if  u  enoneous  opinion  was  not  demolished  before 
h  hid  done,  why  the  holder  of  it  was  belabored 
am  anmercifutly,  at  any  rate.  I  had  enjoyed 
peramal  experience  in  this  department  of 
^my^and  Tenlf— ahem!— hut  he  had^led! 

j  ^  bad  thrown  around  herself,  or  rather  had 
I  M«  ltd  iDto,  a  series  <tf«>f»erunenlo/ /bctf.  The 
nMeridenoeof  berHues  was  notto  berejwt- 
,n:AthadAedr^lM  had  »<n,  repeatedly— she 
MUnotdeny— Mjiraa forced  to  belioTe.  *'Bea-_ 
■niag  oDold  not  wteemviitee  her."  Bidicnle,  ex-' 
*''<HKn.  warning,  oouM  not  present  causes  for 
w>  vbere  nothing  to  he  liMured  was  seen  or  cer* 
^a.  The  present  efieots  were  all  good,  and  the 
Mn  promised  to  be  better.  Was  not  her  hna- 
■«d  iodiiced  to  admit  the  reality  of  spiritual 
|*|sl  Were  not  ber  two  older  children  bene- 
""i—the  son  reclumed  and  tbe  daughter  deeply 
AFfMedl  Was  not  -the  circle*'  aU  pious? 
odtb^  not  fimned  a  plan  and  drawn  up  writ- 
^nks  br  more  strict  than  tbe  Discipline?  Did 
'o^  Mt  imoy  tbe  "Iteetal  communion  <^  sunts?" 
^«Ltt-So.3.  4 
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^'Why,  St  Paul  himself  had  made  out  communi- 
cations to  her,  one  of  which,  in  bad  English,  and 
worse  taste,  she  kept  about  ber  persm,  as  devout- 
ly as  ever  Pharisee  won  pl^laetcgty,  or  Tntk 
verses  of  the  Kwan!" 

"But  bow  do  yon  know  that  'the  me^um'  has 
not  imposed  on  you?"  "0  she  could  not.  Dear 
iittle  Mary  was  m  oonstant  intercourse  with  tbe 
whole  fSimily,  and  gave  sudi  nnmistakaUe  eri- 
denoes  of  ber  identi^*  tliat  it  would  be  as  impos- 
dble  to  donbt,  as  wicked  to  deny.  WI7,  she 
acted  over  and  over  again  all  the  little  peculiari- 
ties of  ber  childish  {nvttle;  and  words  and  ind- 
dents,  known  only  to  the  family,  were  recalled  to 
their  recollect  ion,  which  none  nut  herself  ooold 
know,  or  remind  them  of!"  (She  bad  died  a  year 
before.) 

O  dear!  she  never  reflected  that  "the  medium" 
had  been  living  free  in  the  house  week  after  week, 
convening  with  herself  and  family,  and  sleeung 
with  ber  daughters,  and  poesessing  herself  of  all, 
and  more  than  was  necessary,  to  play  her  part! 

Washington  too.  Franklin,  Jeflerson,  &c., 
were  frequently  pteamt,  and  freely  s^ke  past 
tkoAfuture,  A  greatday.of  whkh  tms  was  only 
tbe  dawn,  was  ccnmng,  when  the  spirits  wookl 
not  merely  rap,  but  speak,  and  be  seen! 

Apropos — ^Uoes  it  never  occur  to  these  deluded 
ones  that  these  worthies  of  the  Church  and  the 

world  must  be  omnipresent  to  be  thus  in  1 

New-York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  also  in  each  of  these  cities,  at  mai^  diffimnt 
"circles,"  at  the  same  moment? 

Well,  the  circle  kept  coming  in,  and  we  ad- 
jeurued  to  ^e  parlor,  np  stairs.  The  store  was 
abandoned  to  tbe  girl,  as  usual,  and  we  were 
careMly  seated  around  a  lai^  table.  All  was 
still.  We  were  in  the  process  of  "harmonizing!" 
I  cast  a  glutce  around  the  circle.  Just  in  front 
of  me  sat— save  tbe  mark— «  HidEatc  Quaker! 
His  passionless,  smooth  phis  was  the  nrr  bean 
ideal  of  that  quietism  we  were  practising.  A  little 
fiirtber  to  the  left  wag  my  frimd  thestowmrd— 
his  baldish  head  drooping,  chin  on  his  breast,  and 
eyes  on  his  boots.  Near  to  him  sat  the  husband 
balancing  back  and  forth  on  bis  chair,  his  look 
rather  quizical,  a  little  sinister,  and  a  blaze  man- 
ner, indicating  an  old  band,  but  nothing  of  the 
solemn  eagerness  of  a  young  convert.  Next  was 
an  empty  chair,  anon  to  be  filled  by  a  curiosity 
Tbe  semi-circle  on  my  right  was  oompleted  by 
several  common-place  countenances,  men  and 
women,  among' whom  vras  a  young  widower,  a 
lodger,  whom  Z  soon  learned  was  excesuvely  given 
to  tbe  fiddle,  ^th  angii^  aooompaniments  in 
solo,  Tiried  now  and  then  with  a  tapping  dtiet, 
and  spelling  matches  with  bis  late  wife;  in  wUch 
fixb  wonld  ooax  him  to  play  and  sing  for  ber  com- 
fort, her  old  tunes  and  camji-meetiDg  hymns,  and  ■ 
talk  with  him  about  the  affiurs  of  thar  short  mar- 
riage Ufo.  On  my  left  sat  our  ddnded  sister;  and 
next  bat  one,  a  young  girl  frank  Cnmeeticut, 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  with  one  ti  the 
worst  countenances  I  cvo*  saw  on  one  of  ber  age. 
It  was  not  exactly  vicious,  hut  so  exceedm^y 
mnister  in  its  attempts  to  appear  at  ease~euch  a 
constrained  air  <^  unmobility,  such  a  fixed  ap- 
I  pearance  ^  being  an  unconscious  subject  of  an 
(unknown  mfinenoe,  80  determined  to  know  no- 
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thing  as  to  bow  or  why  she  was  necessaiy  totiie 
•■manifestations,"  that  I  at  once  fixed  mj  looks 
Bererely  npon  h«r,  until  she  Krerted  ber  eyea*  and 
refused  to  enoonntcr  tlw  test  agun.  This  neat  the 

medium. 

Next  but  one  to  the  mediom  were  two  Tan- 
kees,  fresh  from  Connecticut,  also;  bat  tbey  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  girl. 
Amateurs  and  reporters,  they  were  the  amanu- 
enses of  the  spirits,  going  round  from  city  to  city, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  manifestations,  and  ao- 
tire  in  assisting  and  oondnctiii^  the  drcular  con- 
ferences; mtting  on  the  e^es  of  thdr  chairs, 
leaning  toward  the  table,  their  feet  throst  under  it 
to  the  fbll  length  of  their  lower  limbs,  and  dig- 

Sing  tbeir  boot-heels  into  the  carpet.  The  instant 
le  flist  raps  were  heard,  ther  became  earnest 
and  excited,  and,  palling  out  book  and  pencil, 
were  literally  "duels  amang  us  takin*  notes." 
They  proved  to  be  important  parties  in  the  course 
of  the  night's  experiments.  In  all*  aboat  tiiirty 
were  present. 


was  something  like  imrerMice,  I  thooght;  bat, 
as  all  were  solemn,  I  read;  after  whidi  a  fenr 
T«nee  were  saog,  dttring  winch  the  sj^t  kept 
very  good  time  by  rapping  a  tip  at  every  syllalde 
in  a  very  edifjnng  manner.  We  knelt  to  pn^y, 
and  afiw  hnmbly  deprecating  the  Dirine  di^lea- 
snre,  if  we  were  not  doing  nght,  I  asked  of  God 
to  confound  imposture  and  save  any  who  wa« 
deloded;  to  which  the  rapper  gave  a  decided 
amen  by  three  distinct  and  firm  taps! 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  w«  fixed  llie 
mode  <tf  proceeding.  The  bookman  widbed  to  go 
nmnd  tin  circle.  1  otpected;  it  wag  late;  many 
of  those  present  had  enjoyed  the  privilfsa;  we 
hid  come  to  test  the  matter.  They  had  beea 
throagh  the  mill  so  often,  and  we,  the  green- 
horns, wanted  a  chance,  and  ought  to  have  it 
first.  I  had  no  notion  to  let  the  initiated  ones 
pre-occnpy  the  minds,  and  give  the  mediam  a 
cue,  by  asking  questions  w&ch  would  put  her 
or  others  on  thar  guard,  and  mve  informa.tioa. 
it  was  permitted  me  to  begin.   I  asked,  **If  aay 


And  there  we  sat,  *'all  in  a  row,"  silent  as  a  spirit  would  speak  with  mel"  Tip.  tip,  ti^  in 
Qnaker-meeting,  the  lamp  btiming  in  our  centre, '  "         '~  ' 


and  stealing  glances  around  at  each  other,  and 
waiting  the  coining  of  the  qnrits.  I  could  not 
restrain  the  twitdnng  of  117  risibles  as  I 
watdud  the  flickering  shades  oi  exfR-esuon 
crossii^  and  mingling  in  my  mind,  reflected 
from  the  countenances  of  those  before  me.  To 
ehange  the  train  of  thought  I  startled  them  all 
1^  suddenly  calling  out,  *' Well,  why  don't  yon 
hurry  up  them  spirits?"  The  sister  remonstrated. 
I  repUed,  "Why  don't  you  inquire  if  any  of  them 
are  about;  they  may  be  waiting?  Doh't  yon 
know  that,  according  to  the  old  rule,  a  ghost 
can't  speak  first?"  "0,  they  wUl  letyou^know 
as  soon  as  tbey  are  here."  "How?" 
rap  all  around.  Be  still  and  listen." 
long  silence  ensued,  which  I  suddenly  broke 
again— I  had  no  notion  of  lettmg  a  false  awe  per- 
vade and  prepare  the  nuoommitted  ones.  To 
prerent  this,  I  cried  out,  in  a  sharp,  quick  Toice, 
"Are  there  any  spirits  here?"  Tip,  tip,  krick, 
came  a  soft,  rapid  tapping,  just  at  the  edge  of 
^t  girl's  dress— all  was  attoidion.  "There, 
now,"  I  cried,  "I  thooght  I  oouM  wake  them 
np."  In  a  moment  or  so  the  man  witii  the  book 
solemnly  inqnired  if  the  slants  were  ready  to 
hold  communion.  Tip,  tip,  tip,  came  the  raps. 
"Shall  we  open  in  the  usual  way?"  Tip,  tip, 
tip,  again.  Three  tips,  it  seems,  mean  yes;  two 
tips,  no;  five  is  the  call  for  the  alphabet,  &c. 
"Who  shall  open?"  Tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tip— the 
alphabet — a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  &c.,  solemnly 
r^Mating  his  a,  b,  c's,  in  a  tone  of  doubting  in- 
4iuiry.  Like  an  mrchin  eyeing  the  ferule,  did 
that  man  with  the  book  tvoceed  nnfH  lie  arrived 
at  m,  when  tip  came  the  rap,  ud  he  stopped 
short.  A,  b,  c,  ^;ain,  until  r  was  readied,  when 
he  biooght  np  as  though  be  bad  been  snddenly 
seized  with  the  hickups.  "Mr.  mister?"  tip,  tip, 
tip,— yes.  A,  b,  c,  be  resumed,  until  the  first 
letter  of  my  own  name  was  reached,  when  tip,  and 

he  stuck  a  pin  there.  "O,  Mr.  ,  yon  meui." 

Tip,  tip,  tip,  quick  came  the  raps,  as  though  the 
spirit  was  glad  to  escape  the  rest  of  bis  a,  b,  c's. 
"What  chapter  shall  we  read?"  fourth  of 

Matthew  was  spelled  out  I  f^t  uneaqr;  then 


quick  succession,  as  though  impatient  "Who 
are  you?"  The  ah  c  was  said  until  first— and 
^en  ^ain  a  was  pronounced.  "0,/afAer,  la  it?" 


Tip,  tip,  tip — yes.  '*Well,  old  gentleman,  bow 
long  hare  you  been  dead?"  **0,^*  said  the  book- 
man, "the^  do  not  admit  th^  are  dead."  <*£x- 
cuse  me,  sir,  if  I  request  jroa  not  -  to  interfere;  I 
can  manage,  I  should  think,  a  short  duit  with 
my  father,  without  prompting."  The  spirit  yetj 
complacently  kept  alent  during  this  interruption. 
The  question  was  repeated.   Tip,  tip,  tip,  tip — 

tip  tip,  fainter  and  fainter  died  the  sounds 

away,  as  though  the  toes  had  tired,  or  the  elec- 
tricity was  exhausted.  Only  eleven,  big  and 
'Tbeyll  i  little,  were  counted.  "Why,  old  fellow,  you 
Another )  don't  keep  tally  down  there!  Eleven!  why,  its 
nearer  forty  than  eleven,  according  to  earthly 
dates.  Come,  that's  too  bad  a  failure!  We'll 
try  aeun.  I  soppese  yon're  kept  tbe  run  of  me, 
and  ue  rest  of  the  children,  have  ymV  Tip, 
tip,  tip.  "Well,  how  many  grandchildren  have 
you?"  Tip  one,  tip  two — '*Go  on" — three.  Ibor, 
five,  six,  until  fifteen  were  distinctiy  told  off! 
"Halloo,  halloo!  none  of  your  slander  now,  there 
are  bat  four."  "Haw!  haw!"  broke  in  the  lady's 
husband;  "why,  Mr.  ,  take  care,  theyll  ex- 
pose you." 

Other  plain,  oommonplaee  questions,  relating  to 
numbers,  dates,  &&,  were  asked,  but  in  every  in* 
stance  most  absurd  failures  were  the  results. 
The  medium  was  evidently  at  fault  Specnlatire 
mestions  of  a  religions  character  were  expected, 
the  state  of  the  departed,  th^|turo  of  tbe  spirit- 
world,  Ac.,  the  troth  of  whi^Pbuld  not  be  decid- 
ed on — ansTrers  to  which  any  Ccmnecticnt  girl  of 
fourteen  conld  give  from  Sunday  school  know- 
ledge and  frequent  intercourse  with  tbe  "circles," 
and  from  tbe  promptings  soch  as  the  boolon&n 
tried  to  introduoe  with  mine.  I  threw  up  my 
chance  by  abmptiy  saying,  "Tliere,  old  ch»p, 
yeo  may  be  off,  yoa  are  about  as  much  a  spirit 
as^  are  a  wise  fether.  I  am  satisfied.^  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  when  I  first  asked  who 
the  spirit  was,  a  single  tip,  followed  by  three 
slight  scratches  as  of  the  nails  onder  the  table, 
w«e  given.   This  I  was  told  was  this  spirit's 
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■igiMJ— Ids  BiMxk,  hj  wbidi  I  wovld  ilways  dis- 
tiognish  his  praeence.  AD.  even  the  initiatedf 
coofemed  the  decided  feilan,  and  regretted  it  ex- 
CMdinglj. 

AixwKr,  k  widowed  lady,  ber  daughter  sitting 
hy  her,  now  took  it  up,  and  with  a  tone  of  deep 
and  toider  anxie^,  eonrersed  with  a  younger 
daoghter,  who  bad  died  under  oireomstances  of 
painnl  imoerteinfy,  and  oalmed  her  fears  with 
umaeta  of  her  safety  and  perfect  happiness, 
dedaring  that  she  was,  and  had  been*  and  would 
always  be  near  her.  Without  knowing  it,  the 
MOT  mother  had  put  such  leading  questions  as 
km  and  mffiicdon  suggested,  and  e£fectnaUy  de- 
emed heraeUl  By  oomnxn  consent,  the  bratber 
flf  "little  fifary,*'  our  host's  daughter,  was  now 
pmitted  to  speak  to  his  sister.  They  were 
•are  the  child  was  present,  and  impatiently  wait- 
ii^  to  Bpeak.  Tip,  tip,  tip,  her  signal  was  given 
with  duldish  glee,  and  quite  a  scene  was  enacted. 
Tbe  mother  and  diildren  were  in  evident  delight, 
aclaiming.  "Just  her  words" — '*ye8,  don't  you 
raoonber,"  and  the  like.  The  father  jomed  the 
^orus,  and  when  finally  she  was  asked  about 
bcr  present  position^  told  us  that  all  the  ehildroi 
mm  in  the  chane,  and  under  tnition  of  the  Tir- 
mMary!  Mj,o!  thought  I  aloud,  what  a  fiunily! 
Only  thmk,  one-fourth  of  our  race  have  died  in 
rfnldhood!  What  millions  there  must  be  in  that 
ii^t  school!  I  wonder  if  the  virgin  knows 
wfaeie  yon  are  now!  Yet  all  this  was  swallowed 
by  the  circle! 

On  went  the  colloquy.  Our  friend,  the  stew- 
ird,had  sat  thooghtM  and  perfectly  sileot.  I 
nspected  be  was  arran^ng  a  set  of  test  ques- 
tiooB,  and  that  when  ms  torn  came  the  poor 
t^na  would  have  to  undergo  a  scorching  cross- 
examination.  He  spoke  slowly,  calm,  and  se- 
nrdy  bind.  "la  there  any  spuit  here  who  will 
eommnnicaie  with  me?"  lip,  tip-^w!  It  was 
in  npk  He  was  sent  to  Oorentiy!  He  raised 
Us  bead— a  stem  smile  bdf  lit  19  his  eounte- 
ouEe,  fikding  away  into  calm  contempt  He  had 
to  hoU  fire:  The  game  was  under  cover!  A 
&ilure  was  not  to  do  away  the  triumph  of  mis- 
dneroos  tittle  Maiy,  who  had  played  truant  from 
the  Virginia  school  to  chat  with  Willie  and  the 
nstof  us. 

That  empty  chair!  It  had  been  filled!  filled 
vitti  a  vengeance!  Its  occupant  I  well  knew! 
Sodi  a  pbizi  all  over  qnizrical — every  feature  in 
0{^tion  to  the  others;  a  wide  mouth,  disdkin* : 
iag  to  expand  itself,  save  on  an  emei^ent^— only  \ 
cpemng  in  the  middle;  the  lips,  thick,  red,  and : 

3 J  in  th«  centre,  thinning  off  at  the  comers, : 
every  now  a^then  pnckeriDg  up  as  if  im- 
pKiBit  to  hav^^dnnce  in  the  talk;  a  nose, 
■bort,  and  tomea  op,  out  of  the  way  of  his 
mridng  Hp,  lunging  like  a  pendant  from  a 
Imad,  nat,  wrinkled  forehead,  whose  bushy  black 
hut  kept  working  about  as  thongh  the  wrinkles 
TtK  oobtinued  all  over  bis  bead— while  at  every 
iWd,  eyebrows,  forehead,  wrinkles,  hair,  and 
(Ha,  the  vriiole  surfece  from  tbe  month  upward, 
were  m  a  perpetual  quivtb'  finishing  every  sen- 
teoee  with  a  sudden  jerk,  is  though  the  twitches 
vtre  only  premonitory  of  a  final  spasm!  But 
the  cyoi  were  the  climax!  The  left  one,  snug, 
eoBjiack,  sod  squinting  about  as  if  in  seardi  of 


I  the  rapping,  with  a  most  comical  eX|veasion  <3i 
I  curiosity  and  doubt — and  the  right  one,  round, 
i  ftill,  and  puffed  out,  kept  staring  straight 
I  onward,  lack  lustre,  and  vacant,  in  utter  indiffe- 
;  renoe  to  the  impatient  anxiety  of  its  inquisitive 
:  mate!  It  was  impossible  to  catch  any  idea  of  his 
mental  whereabouts  from  any  or  all  his  features. 
As  he  made  a  somewhat  questiooaUe  application 
of  tbe  command,  *'Frove  all  things,"  though  fer- 
[  get^g  tbe  latter  part  of  the  injunction,  be  luud 
been  the  entire  round  of  **ol<^es  and  isms,"  in 
whidi  soul,  body,  and  estate  bad  been  somewhat 
worsted.  He  was  now  bent  on  "trying  tbe 
spirits,"  and  this  it  seems  was  his  first  assay 
with  the  rappers,  ffis  turn  had  come  to  ques- 
tion. To  my  surprise,  he  suddenly  became  as 
quiet  and  fixed  in  countenance  as  he  had  before 
been  restless.  Lacing  his  fingers  together,  and 
squeezing  them  between  his  knees,  he  leaned  foi^ 
ward  and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  oddly  enough  directed  a  seem- 
ingly  intense  gaze  on  a  small  vacancy  between 
my  position,  and  the  one  occupied  by  the  lady 
next  to  tbe  medium,  but  the  look  was  utterly 
blank!  He  spoke,  and  as  all  were  struck  with 
the  singular  state  of  his  features,  a  slight  start 
was  perceptible,  followed  by  an  illy  suppressed 
titter  from  some  of  tbe  younger  ones  around. 
A  half  doubtfbl  yes  was  given  to  his  application, 
and  we  learned  that  bis  dear  wife  was  there,  and 
ready  for  a  talk  over  their  still  mutual  interests! 
A  long  string  of  questions  and  answers  ensued, 
and  every  moment  his  interest  increased.  He 
seemed  to  grow  intensely  anxious.  Twitch, 
twitch,  worked  his  eyebrows  and  forehead,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  general  jerk  would  shut 
his  eyes,  draw  his  upper  lip  down  over  his  teeth, 
and  contracting  bis  nostrils,  would  throw  his 
chin  on  his  breast,  and  his  ears  and  forehead  up- 
ward and  forward.  He  leamed  that  his  dear 
wife  still  let  her  unking  love  encircle  him  and 
thdr  little  ones— the  trath  of  8;^t-rapptDgs  was 
strongly  confirmed,  many  cautioos  and  warnings, 
and  mnch  good  advice  was  given,  with  promises 
of  watching,  and  repeated  assurances  ofber  pre- 
sent and  increasing  happiness.  All  this  while 
the  workations  had  been  going  on  in  his  counte 
nance  with  increased  energy;  and  face,  hair,  and 
ears,  seemed  to  be  fast  verging  to  some  final  ca- 
tastrophe. Short  inteijections  of  "yes,"  "um," 
"ah,"  "I  will,"  and  rapidly  put  questions,  kept 
us  all  on  the  qui  vive,  until  losing  all  power  of 
control,  he  exhibited  a  final  spasm,  and  the  cli- 
max burst  forth  in  a  oonvulsioo  of  laughter  whi^ 
threw  him  almost  into  fits.  I  oonld  contain  no 
longer,  but  joined  the  cboms  of  aH  who  knew 
him,  Mid  as  soon  as  we  could  be  heard,  congra- 
tulated him  on  his  wife's  love  and  wat(^fril  can, 
but  lamented  that  she  had  not  reserved  her  cur- 
tain lecture  until  he  had  gotten  home— but  Iwped, 
late  as  it  was,  he  might  find  her  still  in  a  good 
humor,  as  I  Imd  enjoyed  a  pleasant'  chat  with 
her  myself  that  very  evening,  at  her  own  door. 
She  teas  not  dead! 

The  "Circle"  broke  up  in  confusion,  butthe  de- 
luded sister  still  persisted,  and  nrged  me  to  make 
anotho-  trial.  The  spirits  still  kept  rapping,  de- 
claring in  a.  desultory  manner  all  sorts  of  things, 
averring  that  I  would  yet  be  oonvinced,  and  that 
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in  jast  two  weeks  I  sboald  have  a  medium  in  mj 
own  family,  and  rapping  all  around  me! 

In  a  few  weeks*  bowerer.  this  entire  family 
disappeared,  departing  to  parts  unknown,  with- 
out notice  or  adieu.  Home,  friends,  church  mem- 
bership, class,  all,  all  abandoned— to  the  great 
grif^  of  all  who  had  known  and  loved  her,  and 
to  the  scandal  irf  the  church  to  which  she  had 
been  so  warmly  attached,  and  in  which  she  had 
once  been  so  naefiil.  And  thaa  ended  my  first 
and  last  **night  with  the  rap^wra/' 

Aun-HoHBca 


SIMILITUDES. 

BT  UJCT  l^ABCOX. 

THE  AyEMOxi  HEPATICA. 

Two  friends  were  walking  together  bedde  a 
pictnresque  mill-stream.  While  th^  walked, 
they  tallied  of  mortal  life,  its  meaning  and  its 
end;  and,  as  is  almost  inevitable  with  such  themes, 
the  cQirent  of  their  thoughts  gradually  lost  its 
cheerful  flow. 

**This  is  a  miserable  world,"  said  one;  "the 
black  shroud  of  sonow  overtiangs  ereiything 
here." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  other;  "sorrow  is  not  a 
shroud.  Zt  is  only  the  covering  Hope  wraps 
atiout  her  when  she  sleeps." 

Just  then  they  entered  an  oak-grove.  It  was 
early  Spring,  and  the  trees  ware  bare,  but  last 
year's  leavea  lay  thick  as  snow-drifts  npon  the 
ground. 

"The  Lirerwwt  grows  here,  (me  of  onr  earliest 

flowers,  I  think,"  said  the  last  speaker.  "There, 
push  away  the  leaves,  and  you  will  find  it  How 
beautiful,  with  its  delicate  shades  of  ^uk,  and 
purple,  and  green,  lying  against  Uie  hue  roots 
of  the  oak-trees!  But  look  deeper,  or  you  will  not 
find  the  flowers;  they  are  under  the  dead  leaves." 

"Now  [  have  learned  a  lesson  that  I  shall  not 
forget,"  said  her  friend.  "This  seems  to  me  a 
bad  worid,  and  there  is  no  denymg  that  there  are 
bad  things  in  it.  To  a  sweeping  glance,  it  will 
sometimes  seem  barren  and  desolate;  but  not  one 
buried  germ  of  life  and  beaiity  is  lost  to  the  AU- 
eeeitig  %e.  I,  having  the  weakness  of  human 
vision,  must  believe  where  I  cannot  see.  Hence- 
forth, when  I  am  tempted  to  complainings  and 
despair  on  account  of  the  evil  around  me,  I  will 
say  to  myself,  'Look  deeper,  look  mider  the  dead 
leaves,  and  you  will  find  flowers.'  " 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  RAIN-DROPS. 
In  the  days  of  early  mystery,  before  men  were, 
when  the  cavernous  earth  was  haunted  by  strange 
shapes,  to  which  the  learned  have  given  stranger 
uames—tfae  Ichthyosaurus,  the  Megatherinum, 
and  the  Ptcrodac^le — the  translators  of  the  fos- 
sil-writing in  the  rocks  tell  us  that,  at  various 
epochs,  floods  of  rain  swept  orer  the  yet  unformed 
globe. 

Then  the  great  forests  of  tree-fern  were  sub- 
merged: then  onoouth  reptiles  were  petrified  in 
the  Bssures  where  they  had  cnpt  to  bide  from  the 
orashiug  elements;  and  there  were  shells,  insects 
and  leaves  arranged  in  that  vast  Bubtermean 
cabinet,  which  is  the  wondtt  of  E«omt  ages. 


Nor  these  alone.  When  the  chaotic  tarmoil 
begu)  to  subside,  and  a  new  order  of  hfe  vu 
struggling  up  from  the  ruin,  light  sbowets  of  mn 
fell  upon  the  seething  expanse,  and  l^  P'^^ 
impressions  <tf  their  drops  in  the  then  soh  adit* 
mant. 

If  thus  the  secrets  of  the  material  wtold  hm 
been  engraved,and  are  revealedtShaU  Hif  biltnji 
oh,  sotU!  be  left  to  pass  into  oblivion? 

All  that  lies  hiakm  withm— tin  low  deein, 

to  light,  fircm"^  OTor-lying strata  of  and 
fbrgetfolness.  And  ao  shall  all  that  is  noblat 
pure  and  true. 

And  if,  when  the  surges  of  passim  aregrawiog 
calm,  tears  of  penitence  follow  the  conuootioii, 
they  too  shall  leave  their  lasting  impress  apoa 
the  soul,  and  be  reowniaed  as  hariitg  antedated 
a  new  Mid  snUime  lifo. 

KAI2TBOW8  ETERTWHERE. 

Bending  over  a  steamer's  side,  a  fsce  looked 
down  into  the  clear,  green  depths  of  Lake  Erie, 
where  the  early  moonbeams  where  showeriag 
rainbows  through  the  dancing  spray,  and  chasing 
the  white-crustnl  waves  with  serpents  of  goM. 
The  face  was  clouded  with  thought,  a  shade  too 
sombre,  yet  there  glowed  over  it  something  lik« 
a  reflection  from  the  iris-huea  beneath.  A  vdce 
of  musing  was  borne  away  into  the  purple  and 
vermilion  haze  that  twilieht  heguk  to  mi  orcr 
the  bosom     the  lake. 

"Rainbows!  Te  follow  me  eveirwhere!  Glo- 
riously your  arches  arose  from  the  horizon  of  the 
prairies,  when  the  Btorm-klng  and  the  god  of 
day  met  widun  them  to  proclaim  a  trea^  and  an 
alliance.  Yon  spanned  the  Father  of  Watosiritli 
a  bridge  that  put  to  the  laugh  man's  dvmj 
structitfes  of  chun,  and  timber,  and  wire.  Yon 
floated  in  a  softening  veil  before  the  awful  gran* 
deur  of  Niagara;  and  here  you  ^eam  out  from  the 
light  foam  in  the  steamboat's  wake. 

"Grateful  am  I  for  you,  0,  rainbows!  for  the 
clouds,  the  drops  and  the  sunshine  of  whidi  jon 
are  wrought,  and  for  the  gift  of  vision,  throngti 
which  my  spirit  quafTs  the  wine  of  your  beautr. 

"QratefUl  also,  for  faith,  which  bangs  an  etlie- 
rial  halo  over  the  fountains  of  earthly  joy,  aoil 
wraps  Grief  in  robes  so  resplendent,  that,  bke 
Iris  of  the  olden  Ume,  she  is  at  <moe  reoc^jniied  u 
a  messenger  from  Heaven. 

"Blessings  on  sorrow,  whether  past  or  to  oom^ 
for  in  the  dear  shining  of  Heavmty  Love,  era; 
tear-drop  becomes  a  pearl.  The  storm  of  afBiictioi 
crushes  weak  human  nature  to  the  dust;  the  glory 
of  the  Eternal  Light  everpo^^  it;  but.  in  the 
softened  union  of  toth,  the  stricken  spirit  beholdt 
the  bow  of  promise,  and  knows  that  it  shall  oot 
utterly  be  destroyed.  When  we  say  that  for  os 
there  is  nothing  but  darkness  and  tnxs,  it  is 
cause  we  are  weakly  brooding  over  the  shadowl 
within  us.  If  we  dared  look  up,  and  face  osr 
sorrow,  we  should  see  upon  it  ihit  seal  of  God^ 
bve  and  be  calm.  V> 

"Grant  me,  Fatheisi^  ] 
droop  heavily  with  the 
see  the  refleetif 
waves  OTCT  wt 


;ht,  whenever  my  eyO; 
of  grief,  at  least  to, 
m  upon  thi 
thee.  AoA 
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tiinngh  tbe  steady  toiling  of  the  Toyage,  tbrougfa 
tbe  smiles  and  tern  of  every  day's  impress,  let 
tbe  iiis-fiaab  anieir,  even  as  now  it  Inightens  the 
Sfnj  that  nhcniiids  from  the  laboring  wheels." 

The  Toiw  died  amy  into  dukncw  which  re- 
tPfBtd  no  aSBWcr  to  ita  miumnrii^.  The  face 
nnidwd  from  the  boftt's  ade.  hot  a  flood  of  li^ht 
na  potnii^  into  the  serene  depths  of  a  trasting 
■dL   

FEIENDSHIP  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

TrkBalktsd  frw  th*  FrtBth. 
BT  XSKK  T.  inLBUB. 

Almost  all  traTellers  have  admired  theoharm- 
aglndaeape  wluch  borders  the  two  shores  of  the 
Swne,  from  Toissy  to  Lyons-  Daring  a  whole 
■mmo- 1  inhaluted  one  of  those  pretty  oountry- 
Imscs  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  those  latching  hills 
(onred  with  rineyards.  neu  the  tower  of  the 
bcaolM  Qennan,  a  mystwious  tower,  celebrated 
is  the  aanals  of  the  country  Sat  the  romandc 
stories  related  of  it,  and  for  its  marvelloas  connec* 
tin  with  the  tomb  of  two  lovers,  and  the  man  of 
tkiock.  A  swallow  had  come  to  boild  its  nest 
bsMttb  a  projectnn  exactly  over  my  door,  and  I 
tmued  myself  duly  with  watching  the  rapid 
pogreeattf  its  labors.  To  Iniild  tbe  nest  with 
untaDed  ola^,  to  gaxnish  it  with  dried  grass  and 
Ur.to  plue  m  the  middle  a  soft  coach  of  feathers 
and  down,  all  this  was  the  affair  trf'  five  or  six 
d^  st  most,  beoause  the  male  and  ftniale  labored 
■ith  equal  diligence  toprqiarethisondleof  th^ 
nntlttt  hopes.  One  morning  I  heard  my  two 
MtOBWB  otter  cries  of  distress,  and  saw  than  fly 
inand  dw  nest  with  remarkable  uneasiness.  I 
■>de  biBte  to  learn  &e  eanse;  a  aancy  sparrow 
lad  dwufat  it  more  omvenient  to  take  possession 
oftbeaQftnest  oi  my  two  little  woriunen,  than 
to  bold  one  for  itsel£  It  had  watched  the  mo- 
Mt  of  tbdr  absence  to  establish  itself  there,  and 
1^  its  body  covered,  presenting  at  Uie  mtrance 
M  die  nest  aafy  insolent  eyes  and  a  -Rtaing  and 
beak,  seemed  to  be  pitilessly  mocking  the 
pMf  of  the  tw6  poor  swallows.  Every  time  they 
Malted  to  approach  tbe  hole,  nndonbtedly  to 
t^niek  him  with  his  injustice,  the  robber  wonld 
*■  their  complaints  by  violent  blows  with 
j*fcMk;  sad  hf  the  manner  in  which  be  carried 
■■Mtf  and  sat  at  Ida  ease,  scattering  the  down  of 
«Mtritasemed  as  if  his  intention  was  to  set 
■■TietimB  at  defiance.  The  dispute  lasted  neariy 
^twqoarters  of  an  hoar,  when  ^e  swallows  left 
a*  brigud  and  rose  oat  of  nght,  ntterine  a  dirill 
ud  peeolisr  er^^j^  the  swattows  then  hovering 
tbe  village,  responded  at  once  to  this  cry, 
ttddirtedfakto  the  afrafterthe  two  first   I  saw 


his  tone.  My  two  swallows  returned  swiftly,  not 
alone,  bat  followed,  I  should  thmk ,  by  foar  or  five 
hundred  othos,  that  is  to  say,  all  in  the  ndgh- 
borbood.  Pierrot,  who  perceived  them,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  numbers;  he 
pushefl  his  Pierrette  to  the  extremity  of  the  |^t, 
and  presented  at  the  entrance  his  black  sjid  gray 
head  with  beak  half  opened,  threatening,  rwady 
to  repulse  his  assailants.  I  was  curious  to  see 
bow  the  quarrel  would  terminate,  but  was  far 
from  foreseeing  the  rrault.  Two  or  three  swallows 
kept  Pierrot  constantly  employed  by  harassing 
him  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  compel  him  to  raise 
his  head  and  defend  himself  towards  the  top  of  the 
nest.  During  this  manceuvre  tbe  other  swallows 
came  one  by  one  to  cling  to  the  nest,  remained* 
%ach  in  his  turn  a  second  or  two,  then  flew  swiftly 
away.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  doing:  but  the  entrance  to  tbe  nest,  wluca 
was  gradually  dimmishing  in  size,  soon  gave  me 
tbe  explanation.  Eaofa  teonght  his  beak  full  of 
clay  mortar,  and  labored  in  his  turn  to  wall  up 
the  door  of  the  nest. 

PioTot,  constantly  harassed  and  occupied  with 
d^ending  himself,  not  suspecting  their  project, 
allowed  uiem  to  go  on,  and  when  he  perceived 
that  he  was  about  to  be  imprisoned,  it  was  too 
late.  The  opening  had  become  very  natrew:  ten 
or  twelve  swallows  rushed  on  him  at  once,  block- 
ed it  entirely  up,  and  the  sparrow  found  himself 
a  prisoner.  After  having  solidly  walled  op  the 
door,  all  disappeared,  and  I  saw  and  beard  no* 
tiling  more.  The  next  morning,  seeing  that  the 
bole  was  still  stopped  up,  I  took  a  ladder,  de- 
moliiEAed  the  nest,  and  fi>atid  vrithiu  it  Pierrot  and 
his  wife,  stifled,  dead  long  befi>re. 

In  Uermany  a  swallow  had  aocidentidly  ento^ 
a  vast  audience  hall,  then  deserted.  A  converge 
came,  shut  the  vriodows  and  doors  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  poor  Wd  remained  a  prisoner.  A 
monlii  after,  the  sune  concierge  returned  to  the 
hall,  into  which  no  one  bad  ance  entered.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  there  aswallow  full  of  life 
and  health,  and  could  not  divine  bow  it  had  ob- 
tained food.  This  man  was  bom  with  a  spirit  of 
observation;  he  sc^y  closed  the  door,  concealed 
himself  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  apartment,  and 
had  patience  to  wait  there  long  emmg^  to  gratify 
his  cnriosity. 

The  prisoner  clung  to  the  lattice  at  the  ooraer 
of  a  pane  where  there  was  a  little  hole,  hardly 
large  enongh  to  allow  his  beak  to  pass  throoeh, 
and  he  saw  the  swallows  from  witliont  come  >y 
turns  to  Wng  Mm  noaridiment,  as  they  do  to 
th«r  litQe  ones,  Mid  that  several  times  daring 
the  day. 

The  tom-tits  {poms  eandatia.  Cur.)  are  little 
birds  very  remarkable  for  the  affection  they  mani- 
fest towards  each  other,  and  which  is  sometimes 


^several  minutes  fluttering  and  hovering  near ™  ™™    

MdoBds,  alwkys  uttering  the  same  cry,  and  in-  carried  to  the  most  generous  devotion.  The  torn 
■•■i^  in  numbers;  thai,  when  the  company  ^    ■  — -i-vi.  t„L 

***  v«y  nameroas,  they  all  divided  themselves  to- 
VMdBthe  shores  of  the  Saooe,  and  disappeared 
hjii^ght. 

.■canwhtte  Vimot  enjoyed  the  fttdt  of  his  ra- 
^ ^  ***  ^""^7  urangmg  the  interior  of  the 
^"^ar  AeoonreoienGe  of  Ins  wife,  who  had  oome 
l^jnahiB.  Neariy  half  an  boor  rolled  away  in 
»i|lMntpMtime,bat  Is  aooo  had  to  ohange 


tit  has  a  slender,  short,  conical,  straight  beak, 
terminating  in  a  point,  garnished  at  its  base  with 
little  hairs,  which  0(Hiceal  the  nostrils:  it  is  very 
lively,  fluttering  incessantly  fixnn  bruch  to 
branch,  climbing  tad  suspending  itselL  in  erery 
direction.  It  niches  itself  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
or  coDstiucts  artistiffi^g^  (Ji9tei?PQV«i>  nest 
unoog  tiM  stalks  of  reeds.  It  lays  a  grtat  num- 
ber of  eggs,  lives  on  insects,  fruits  and  seeds; 
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whidi  it  breaks  with  its  beak,  strong  enough  to 
crack  nuts  and  almonds  in  such  a  mann«r  as  to 
feed  itself  with  the  sabBtano*  they  contain.  Jhi 
long-tailed  torn -tit  is  black  abon,  white  beneath, 
with  a  lender  tul,  longer  than  its  body.  It  lives 
andfravels  in  companies,  rardy  nombering  less 
than  a  dozen,  never  more  than  bum  twen^-fiTO 
to  thirty. 

If  one,  finding  itself  in  danger,  sommons  its 
companions  to  its  aid,  all  rush  to  its  assistance, 
fearless  of  the  peril  that  threatens  them.  If  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  bird  of  prey ,  they  boldly  snrrcand 
it.  attack  it  on  all  mdes,  harass  it,  and  hy  means 
of  importonity  soon  compel  it  to  abandon  its  por- 
suit  and  fly  swiftly  away.  If  a  sportsman  has 
seized  one  and  shut  it  up  in  a  cage,  the  others 
bring  it  food  and  busy  themselves  in  efforts 
restore  it  to  liboty.  For  tins  purpose  they  choose 
with  much  intelligence  Uie  part  d  the  prison 
where  the  wood  is  thinnest,  and  by  removing 
litde  partidea  with  tiuar  pointed  and  hard  beaks, 
tiiey  at  lengUt  make  a  hole  lat^  enough  for  the 
prisoner  to  pass  through.  When  it  is  free,  all 
ntter  at  once  a  cry  ofioy,  and  the  whole  company 
quit  the  naghbornood  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

If  a  torn-tit  is  cai^ht  by  the  fbot  a  string, 
nothing  is  so  carious  as  to  see  the  address  with 
which  they  loosen  the  knot  which  detains  him.  I 
have  often  fastened  one  by  the  foot  with  a  little 
thread  and  made  five  or  six  k&Qts  in  it;  they  will 
untie  them  with  admirable  patience  and  address. 
Sportsmen,  who  know  the  affection  which  these 
poor  little  animals  bear  each  other,  profit  by  it 
to  take  them.  When  th^  have  caoght  <Hie  in  a 
trap  or  otherwise,  they  fksten  it  to  a  thread,  the 
wlrale  lengUi  of  which  they  glue;  it  cries  out;  im- 
tnediatdy  one  comes  to  ddiver  it,  but  remains 
fiwtened  by  the  glne.  It  be^ns  to  cry  out,  and 
a  third  oomes,  which  is  caiq^t  in  the  same  way; 
then  a  fiwrth,  a  flftih,  and  so  on.  until  a  frtnle 
family,  without  aoeptku*  an  anested  by  the 
fotalewd. 


WHOSE  IS  THE  LANDSCAPE? 

BY  LUCTLABCOM. 

That  ridi  pnurie,  swelling  northward  firam  the 
Illinois  to  the  Great  Lakes— that  beantifltl  Ama- ; 
son  lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  her  grass  green  tonic  | 
fringed  with  the  red  and  white  of  the  centaury, 
and  her  hazd-wreath  intertwined  with  the  pur- 

Sle  and  gold  of  the  rudbeckia— that  inland  sea  q£ 
ght.  verdure  and  aoag;  whose  is  it? 
It  bdoogs  to  Government,  you  say.   And  who 
is  Government?   A  being  with  an  eye  for  beauty, 
an  ear  for  melody,  and  a  soul  to  feast  up(m  the 
banquet.  Nature  has  here  outspread. 

No,  indeed!  Government  is  a  generality,  an 
abstraction.  But  it  claims  these  blooming  acres, 
because  a  surveyor  has  been  over  them  with  his 
chain,  and  a  clerk  has  copied  Iheir  length  and 
breadth  into  some  great  lumbering  book,  to  be 
doled  out  in  sections  and  quarter  seotaons  to  the 
restless  Yankeee,  the  hungry  Hibernian,  ud  the 
phl^imatic  emigrant  Sum  **Yateriand."  Yes. 
GoTemment  holds  the  landscape,  by  a  pm  and 
ink  title,  easily  transferred;  but  German,  Irish- : 
man  and  XaDkee»  mi^  each  fitil  of  buying  its 


riofancss.  The  aonli^t  folds  it  in  amantleof 
shimmsiing  haze  they  may  never  learn  bow  to 
nnwiap.  AUdnigfat  and  the  stars  cincture  it  with 
a  gorgeous  chain,  the  secret  of  whose  dam 
strong  or  canning  hands  may  not  disoover.  No 
government  holds  Nature's  mystcqrioos  keys;  they 
cannot  be  bartered  for  dollars. 

That  broad  extent  at  natural  mosaic,  coriousty 
wrought  of  dark  green  pine  forests,  hill-sideB, 
yellow  with  summer  bloom,  whitened  harvest- 
fields,  rose-girdled  meadows,  and  the  blue  of  sem, 
lake  and  £y->who  says  of  that,  '*It  is  mine?* 

This  height,  whidi  commands  the  whole  vari» 
ty  »ai  blending  of  beauty  in  the  wide  view;  and 
this  el^ant  mansion,  with  its  porches,  cupolas, 
and  avenues,  an  the  nominal  jKoperty  ot  a  rich 
widow;  but  bow  little  of  the  prospect  annmd  her 
she  really  owns!  Enough  of  the  June  flowers  to 
compare  dteir  tints  with  the  exqoisito  diading  of 
her  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets;  enoi^h  oi  the 
linden  and  syoamoro  shade  to  shield  her  com- 
plexion from  tan  and  freckles,  and  enough  <£  the 
translucent  ocean  distances  to  dread  the  rimng 
rain-cloud  tluit  forlHds  her  ride  to  town.  Uttie 
more  than  this  her  unimaginative  mind  caa  see; 
so  the  landscape  is  not  her's. 

That  rural  worti  in  a  cleft  ot  the  hills,  where 
a  farm-house  stands  among  fragrant  bay  fields, 
bordered  with  gray  stone  walls,  over  wuch  the 
barbmy  bush  hangs  its  graoeftil  fesbxm,  and  the 
half-open  sweet-briar  bod  peeps  adewise  into  the 
sun's  eye— to  whom  does  it  behag?. 

To  an  boMSt  former.  The  bouse  is  his  tv  a 
nightly  shelter;  the  rocks  an  his  to  rest  mider  at 
Docai;  the  meadow*land  is  his  to  ploi^n  and  to 
sow;  the  gold«i  harvests  an  to  fill  his  bams  and 
feed  his  children.  Sometimes,  amid  the  beat  and 
weariness  labor,  a  flash  of  true  worship  from 
his  soul  may  light  up  his  small  form  with  the 
beauty  of  Beuli^;  and  in  such  a  moment  he  is 
richer  than  a  king.  But  fields  for  UhI,  and  a 
brane  for  rest,  an  what  he  commonly  sees  and 
calls  his  own;  therefore  the  landscape  is  not  his. 

A  pUin  nan,  without  attendanta  or  equipage, 
walks  through  the  quiet  lanes.  Dew-drops  an 
quivering  on  the  grass-blades,  and  he  arrests  the 
foot&ll  that  would  have  shaken  them  off,  fcr  he 
hean  them  pleading  to  he  set.  h^n  thqr  draps 
in  the  nunW  of  his  thoughts.  The  wild  mm 
beckons  to  him  from  among  the  poplar  leave, 
that  fon  her  warm  bknsoms.  He  raises  his  huid 
to  ptnck  the  flower,  but  it  foils  again,  for  be 
hears  a  low  v«oe  s^ing,  "Stop;  do  not  take  me 
sway  to  perish.  Hen  let  the  brief  bean^  of  my 
life  pass  into  your  soul;  and  I,  who  am  hut  a  rose 
to  common  eyes,  will  give  mys^  to  you,  a  flower 
of  immortal  bloom  and  fragrance."  He  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  chimney's  smoke  among  the  hay 
fields,  and  listois  to  theshouts  of  the  mowers;  and 
sweet  human  sympathies,  blending  with  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  uie  scene,  pour  into  his  heart  a  tide 
sparkling  with  goMm  sands.  He  climbs  the 
slope,  gathering  pearis  from  mbUes,  and  eme- 
ralds mm  we«s  as  he  goes.  He  stands  upon  the 
ridge,  and  when  his  eye  tokes  hold  <tf  the  long 
reaches  of  wood  and  wave,  tiw  warmth  (tf  a 
home-glow  glides  and  thrills  ^iW^h'  his  heiag. 
He  sees,  with  w-  ai^priatin^;  ^anoe,  the  fn^ 
eats,  with  tboir  snimy  openings,  sod  bajyood  tbs 
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(nine,  moontain  and  flood,  visioQed  in  the  Icnig 
ytaptetin  of  his  imagination,  and  the^  are  his> 
ffiB-4lM  po^'s,  Sur  Katoie  has  loved  hun* 

<>ABd       bar  gnat  httrt  bfa«  to  Uo; 
And  glnn  to  him  tba  goUm  kaja 
To  kU  ber  iiuaoat  MBCtiOu." 

Bis— the  homble,  tnuting,  adOTing  poet's, 
inoD  whom  God  baa  bestowed  the  beauty  and 
pan  Df  His  oreatxtm  for  a  kingdom,  because  be 
bs  Doired  down  and  worshipped  Him.  And  the 
poet  takes  gratefally  the  loveliness  of  the  land- 
npe  to  his  heart,  and  looks  up  to  Heaven,  and 
Bumnin,  in  hia  deep  peaoB>  "Ob  God!  it  is 
landThiae."* 


LEONIBAS. 

FT  BEV.  EDWABD  C.  JONES,  A.  K. 

In  the  mountain-pus  of  Hetlas, 
Aa  the  elden  records  tell  us, 

Stood  a  Spartan  band, 
Mormuriug,  "PersiaQs,  can  ye  quell  ua, 

While  like  oaks  we  standi 

"Can  ye  qnelt  us,  Grod-deacended, 
While  our  altars  are  defended 

From  imperious  foe? 
Shall  Tour  glory  be  extended, 

WhUe  we  bend  ns  low!" 

Onward  came  the  Persian,  towering. 
Silver  sheen  around  him  showering; 

Blended  bosta  in  one; 
Like  the  Mount  Olympua  towering, 

When  he  dims  the  ann. 

And  a  voice,  like  andertoning 

Of  the  breeze,  through  Tiue-learea  moaning, 

BMLched  Leonidae, 
And  its  apell  the  chief  waa  owning^ 

In  that  mountain-pass. 

"SputanI  reared  by  iron  mother! 

(Thou  wouldn'st  not  have  owned  another,) 

'Tia  thy  latest  strife. 
Hallowed  atarine  hu  Willed  it,  brother! 

Heaven  demanda  thy  life.** 

From  tint  monntun-pasa  of  HeUa*} 
So  the  olden  records  tell  us, 

Xerxea'  host  waa  driven, 
lake  the  vme-leavee  from  the  trellis, 

By  the  gales  of  heaven. 

Bat  a  tr«toT  huahed  the  ptean, 
Flmting  towards  the  blue  ^gean. 

And  the  brave  grew  weak. 
And  the  crinuMi  tide  was  fleeing 

From  the  Spartan  cheek. 

One  mora  rally,  lion-heartedl 
He  ia  with  you,  though  departed. 

Like  a  marble  godt 
By  his  presence,  will  be  started 

Veins  of  Persian  blood. 

Kound  their  leader,  pale  and  stricken, 
All  those  Spartan  pulses  quicken; 

Dead  he  is,  but  still, 
Where  the  heart,  whose  hope  could  sicken,' 

Answering  to  its  thrill. 

Ia  the  mountain-pass  or  Hellaa, 
So  the  olden  records  tell  us, 
fell  the  Spartan  band; 


But  their  noble  actions  spell  ua, 
In  a  distant  land. 

O'er  that  mountain-pass  yet  wingeth 
Freedom's  bird  her  flight,  and  bringeth 

Verdure  to  the  dell. 
From  it  stirring  music  ringeth 

Like  a  silver  bell. 


THE  VOICE. 

BT  MBS.  ABDT. 

Thou  art  not  now  so  fUr  and  gay  as  thou  wast 
wont  to  be; 

Pale  is  thy  cheek,  once  blooming  as  the  wild  rose 
on  the  tree; 

No  longer  are  thy  coral  lips  by  sportive  dimplea 
crowned; 

Thy  form  hath  lost  its  airy  grace,  thy  step  its 
springing  bound; 

Thine  eyes— those  deep  and  glorious  eyes,  at  once 

so  dark  and  bright, 
Shine  with  a  saddened  lustre  now,  a  veiled  and 

languid  light; 
I  see  upon  thy  noble  brow  the  lines  of  anxious 
care. 

And  rilver  threads  are  twining  with  ,thy  lock*  of 
ebon  bur. 

Yet  bast  thou  kept  one  gift  firom  Heaven  unharmed^ 

unaltered,  still; 
How  on  my  eager  senses  seems  that  taneftd  voice 

to  thrilU— 

Like  to  the  gushing  melody  of  waters  pare  and 

clear, 

It  comes,  amid  the  dut  of  lilbj  to  soothe  my  wea- 
ried ear. 

'Visions  of  bright  and  baniahed  scenes  around  me 

seem  to  throng. 
When  daily  I  held  speech  with  thee,  whose  very 

speech  was  song;  ' 
And  now  methuiks  that  well-known  voice,  with 

Mtft  and  silvery  chime,  . 
Fours  forth  a  Uy  of  triun^  o'er  the  startling 

wrecks  Tunel 
Thy  fresh  and  yonlhfttl  loveliness  has  ceased  to 

charm  the  eight; 
Tot  deem  not,  sweet  enchantreas;  that  thy  wand 

is  broken  quite; 
Love's  subtle  spell  thou  yet  mayst  weave,  atdl, 

still  thou  canst  rejoice 
In  Woman's  most  lesisUeas  chartn~the  magic  o 

a  voical 
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THE  BROKEN  HEART. 
KECOIiLECTIONS  OFAN  OLD  PHYSICIAN. 

BT  T.  B.  ARTHUR. 

About  tbetimetliftlMr.  S— »  Uwd  bolding  a  dis- 
tinguisbed  poBitioa  in  the  €BOaI  world,  completed 
his  splendid  nianaonfttOidTaton,nesr  BsUimore, 
vhidi  nowfonns  the  centre  to  the  two  wings  of  the 
Oountj  Aims-House,  I  wss  sammoned  to  attend 
a  case  of  illness  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood. 
The  fiunily.  which  was  highly  respectable  and 
wealthy,  I  knew  well  by  r^utation,  nit  had  never 
before  been  called  in  to  attend  any  of  its  members. 

Mr.  O  ,  its  head,  was  a  retired  merchant, 

who,  during  the  war  of  1812,  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  then  retired  from  busi- 
ness. He  now  held  the  position  of  President  of 
an  Insurance  Company,  the  duties  of  which  of- 
fice made  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  town 
erery  day. 

Mr.  0  had  four  children ,  two  sons  and  two 

daughters.  One  son  was  in  bumneas  in  this  dty, 
wid  the  oth»  was  partner  in  a  house  in  Onb*. 
The  daughters  were  both  manied,  but  one  of 
them  had  formed  an  nnhapj^  union,  and  now 
resided  at  hcnne,  having  parted  with  her  husband. 
It  was  to  see  her  that  1  was  called  in. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  apprehension 
of  all  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  detail  with  some  minuteness  a  por- 
tion of  the  previous  history  of  the  family;  or,  at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  includes  the  daughter's 
tD»TT^m-~aacrifice,  I  should  rather  say. 

Mr.  0  was  a  proud,  strong-minded,  self- 

.  willed  man,  with  manners  that  could  attract 
when  he  wished  to  attract,  strongly,  or  repel 
whan  he  wished  to  repel,  with  equal  force.  He 
married  one  those  gmtle,  confiding,  sendtive 
oreatoras,  who  will  ding  to  a  man  if  Us  lore 
answers  to  her  own  deep  passion  as  ftee  answers 
to  face  in  water,  with  an  earnest  devotion;  and 
who,  if  her  husband  prove  cold,  arbitrary,  selfish 
and  self-willed,  will — dine  to  kim  stiil,  even 
though  every  green  leaf  withers  for  want  of  sus- : 
tenance,  and  &e  hranobes  Uiat  bear  them  become  i 
sapless. 

Many  ysats  had  not  elapsed  be^hre  Mrs.  O  : 

discovered  that  herlifs  was  tobeoneofd«tmned| 


Bat,  as  no  miiror  was  held  op  b^fbre  him,  be 
could  not  see  himself  as  he  really  was,  wad  re- 
mained unconscious  of  his  moral  deformities.  Jsl 
his  family,  his  will  was  law.  His  wife  always 
submitted,  no  matter  how  mnch  was  sacrificed 
m  the  ^rt,  and  as  his  children  mw  up, 
too  soon  learned  their  lesBon  of  si^ission.  M 
matter  what  was  to  be  done,  his  inclinatioDg,  fed- 
ings,  or  preferenoes  governed  the  mode  and  the 
time.  H  his  wife  exfS'e&Bed  a  wish  for  anything, 
ids  assent  or  ol^ection  was  decisive,  and  its  ground 
always  li^  in  his  own  views  n- feeling  The 
process  «  setting  himsdf  adde,  and  acting  from 
a  desire  to  gratify  or  make  another  happy,  was 
one  of  which  he  bad  no  conception. 

Life,  thus  passed,  could  have  but  few  charms 
for  a  woman  whose  feelings  were  as  delicately 

strung  as  those  of  Mrs.  0  ;  nor  could  life, 

under  such  a  pressure,  be  a  long  continued  one. 
It  is  not.  therefore,  a  matter  of  wonder  that  she 
died  early.  This  event  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  circumstances  attending  the  manriage  of 
her  youngest  danj^tter,  Laura,  whose  whpla  char 
raoter  bore  a  strong  resemblanoe  to  that  of  ber 
mother.  Floraooe,  the  oldest  of  her  two  daogh- 
:  ters,  was  like  her  fkther,  and  had,  from  a  child 
up,  domineered  over  her  sweet-tempered,  too 
yidding  sister.  As  it  is  to  the  unhappy  marriage 
!  of  Laura  that  I  wish  particniariy  to  refer,  I  will 
introduce  at  once  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

Mr.  O  was  an  Englishman.   He  came  to 

America  when  a  young  man,  without  property  or 
;  friends,  and  by  his  own  activity  and  energy  ele- 
:  vated  himself  to  wealth  and  social  eminence.  In 
;  his  own  country,  he  had  been  taught  a  servile  de- 
ference to  rank.   When  he  came  to  this,  and 
sought  for  employment,  he  went  with  his  bat 
under  his  ann.  and  cringed  meanfy  to  the  man  of 
whom  he  asked  a  ntuati<».  It  was  not  long  be- 
fbce  he  saw  that  in  the  United  States,  wealth 
was  a  thing  to  be  obtained  by  ereiy  one  who  h*d 
shrewdness,  industry  and  enei^.  aiid  ha  also 
saw  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  mts  one 
of  w^th— that  money  made  the  lord. 

Consequently,  as  from  a  combination  of  fortn- 
nate  circumstuices,  he  began  to  amass  wealth, 
he  began  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  (tf  his  own 
importance,  and  to  grow  insolent  and  overbearing 
to  all  around  him,  except  the  ridi.   Time  went 
1,  and  be  became  an  aristocrat — a  money  aris- 
:rat— and  sodety  accorded  to  him  the  distino- 
<n.   A  poor  man,  in  his  eyes,  was  fiesh  and 
>od,  and  that  was  about  all.   He  was  a  hnman 
ing,  but  of  an  inferior  grade.   So  much  for  tho 
in. 

When  Lanra,  his  yotmg<st  dan|;hter,  was 
hteen,  her  hand  was  sought  in  mam^e  by  the 
ifligate  son  of  a  we^thy  mercantile  friend 
ned  Ruffin.  The  pure-minded  girl  shrunk,  in- 
actively, from  the  young  man's  addresses-  She 
!w  nothing  of  his  character,  but  his  face  and 
nners  luwl  in  them  something  that  repulsed 
.  When  he  offered  her  his  hand,  she  promptly 
'.  without  consultation  with  any  one,  rejected 
offer.  In  this  she  acted  with  more  than  her 
al  decision. 

rised,  mortified,  and  indignant  at  this  un- 
fbr  result,  Charles  Ruffln,  in  a  spirit  of  ro- 
ll,  vowed  that  she  should  marry  him — that 
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he  Todd  nmr  gm  iq>  Ms  suit  mitil  be  lutd  gain* 
•d  it 

On  the  emiing(^tbe  day  snoceeding  that  npon 
which  he  bad  noeiTed  a  rejecUon  of  bis  anit, 
jOHng  KofBn  called  npon  a  friend  about  bis  own 
tfB,  with  whom  he  was  oa  tenns  of  the  closest 
^tnoM^.  To  him  he  related,  with  sttonK  marks 
tfiodi^inant  feding,  the  particQlars  of  what  had 
trtDspired;  and  concluded  oy  saving  that  he  would 
wm  ber  in  spite  of  aJl  opposition. 

**Ni>  woman  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  r«- 
jeetiDg  ray  rndt  twice,"  r^ied  tba  Htknd,  wkh  a 
die^eoiioftheUp. 

"No  woman  jAsU  «nr  r^eet  my  siiit»"  said 
Baffin,  passionately. 

"Jtot  yon  have  alnadr  been  rejected." 

**That  is  to  be  seen.'*^ 

"liDdge  from  your  own  statement." 

"I'll  faare  ancrtber  to  make  before  long,  and 
Aen  TOO  will  see  whether  I  have  been  rejected  or 
not.' 

The  young  man  laughed  aloud  as  be  shook  bis 
leid  and  said:— 

"It  won't  do,  Oharicy.  Ton  have  had  the 
miUeD  and  no  mistake.  I  did  not  beliere  the 
{iri  had  so  much  spirit  in  ber." 

Bnffia  felt  too  deed^  chagrined  to  rdidi  this : 
Entering  spirit  of  his  friend.  He  spoke  Utterly 
iarei^y:— 

"I  am  not  going  to  giro  tip  this  matter."  said 
be-"not  that  I  care  two  pins  for  the  hnisy,  bnt 
1  oerer  will  Ibrgive  the  insulting  spirit  in  which 
By  bonmUe  pnposal  was  met.  She  shall  yet 
lefntit" 

**Sin<eIy  yon  would  not  marr^  a  woman  in  or- 
der to  be  revenged  on  her?"  said  the  friend- 
"Tou  will  see.   Bcfim  six  months  pass*  Ae 
i    irinbemy  wife." 
"And  then'  1" 

"Yes,  and  then!   Ah  !**  and  the  wretch 

Knead  bis  teeth  with  a  kind  of  sari^  delight — 
"Aad  then  Laura  0  will  repent  " 

**Yoa  eonld  not  be  guilty  of  oondnot  so  cmel 
•nlbase,"  nad  the  friend,  showing  his  honest 
isdigiiation  both  in  wnd,  tone  and  e^^ression  of 
Matenaoee. 

,  "Did  I  bear  yon  arightl"  asked  Ruffii,  speak- 
tig  in  a  louder  and  mne  excited  voioe,  and  look- 
with  sor^iBe  and  anger  into  Ub  cmnpankm% 
Me. 

"I  do  not  know,"  was  the  oalm  reply.  "I 
ioei  to  otter  my  words  distinctly*" 
"Did  you  say  base?" 
*'Iased  that  word." 

"In  application  to  my  conduct?"  A  scowl  was 
•B  the  brow  of  Ruffin.  His  friend  looked  steadi- 
ij  at  him,  and  relied: 

**To  ymttprapoted  conduct,  winch  I  pronounce 
nmruqr  or  yon  or  any  man  of  honor." 

The  eoly  answer  made  to  this  by  Roffin,  was 
to  Miike  his  friend  tn  the  ftee.  Nothing  short  of 
>  hostile  meetittg  ooold  result  from  this  quarrel. 
8aeh  a'meeting  did  take  place,  and  the  generoos, 

hisbminded  P  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot 

The  scasatkm  ^odueed  in  the  omnmunity  by 
this  ennt  was  stronr-  A  hundred  vagne  rumors 
ss  to  the  cause  eiroolated  in  all  dirMtions,  but 
only  a  tot  few  were  aware  of  the  real  oiroum- 
>tttees.  Boffin  was  the  ehaUenged  par^»  b4 


this  created  some  feeling  in  his  faror.   I  am  not 

sore  that  Laura  0  bad  eren  a  remote  idea  <tf 

the  natme  of  the  dispate  from  whieb  such  fatal 
consequences  bad  arisen. 

No  change  whatever  took  place  in  the  so- 
cial positwn  of  Charles  Baffin.  He  was  recrived 
as  freely  in  all  circles  as  before.  Young  ladies 
greeted  Mm  with  smiles  and  pleasant  words,  and 
even  permitted  his  hand,  wet  with  the  Uood  of 
bis  friend,  to  touch  their  own.  I  went,  occasion- 
ally, into  company  at  this  period,  and  particnlarly 
notioad  the  maimer  in  wludi  BufBn  was  reoeivetf 
after  Ihb  meeting  with  Ids  friend,  as  compared 
with  what  It  wss  before.  The  difference,  I 
thought,  maifced.  Itoe  was  nneh  more  atten- 
tion shown  to  him.  He  was  treated  witii  tiiat 
kind  of  deference  usually  manifested  towards 
those  who  bsTO  done  their  follows  some  eminent 
serrice. 

All  thisgricTed  and  disgusted  me.  I  could  not 
and  did  not  treat  bim  as  T  bad  previously  done.  My 
manner  was  cold  and  formal-  He  may  or  may 
not  have  observed  this.  I  thought  he  did;  bnt 
that  was  of  no  consequence. 

How  little  does  society  do,  by  common  consent, 
to  purify  its  moral  atmosphere.  A  man's  real 
ohu«cter  is  rarely  set  off  against  his  wealth  or 
fiunily;  and  so  ko^  as  this  is  the  case,  tirtoe  has 
no  common  protector.  If  a  man's  elmraeter  gave 
him  entranoe  into,  or  excluded  1dm  from  gooa  so- 
ciety, there  might  be  safety  for  the  young,  the 
I  pore,  and  the  innocent,  witliin  its  folds.  This  ia 
I  not  Uke  case,  and  tiierefwe  I  care  not  how  tender 
I  may  l^ve  been  a  parent's  solicitude  for  his  child, 
:  or  bow  anxions  be  mar  have  been  for  her  good, 
i.the  chances  for  ber  making  ahipwieek  t$  bappi- 
\  ness  are  fearfiil  in  number. 

The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  tiie'  adoption  of  a 
;  new  oode  of  social  laws,  founded  in  a  just  re- 
gard for  the  well  being  of  the  whole:  a  oode  t^ai 
shall  Dutke  virtue,  and  only  virtoe,  the  passport  to 
igood  society. 

In  what  Charles  Ruffln  had  said,  be  was  in 
earnest.  The  fotal  oonsequences  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  frioid  Sot  harinE  censured  his  proposed 
ooorse  «f  action,  did  not  tuvert  bim  from  bis  pnr> 
pose.  He  was  an  evil-minded  young  man,  in 
whom  pride  and  self-love,  long  indolged,  had  al- 
most foredosed  every  virtnoos  santimait,  and  de- 
BtTOTed  every  virtuous  emotion. 

He  did  not  meet  Laura  O—  for  some  weeks 
after  ber  rejection  of  his  suit.  During  that  time 
tix  duel  bad  taken  place.  Laura  had  no  snspi- 
don  of  the  real  cause:  but  the  feet  increased  the 
repognanoe  already  felt  towards  RufBn,  and  made 
ber  regard  bim  with  a  feeling  allied  to  horror. 
Whenbe  approached  her  one  evening  in  company, 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  ber  spirit  shrunk  from 
bim  with  loathing  and  fear.  His  qidck  eye  per- 
ceived this,  and  it  only  made  bim  restdve  more 
deeply  that  he  woold  gain  ber  hand  in  mtrriage 
at  any  oost.  OoMealing  everything  under  a  calm 
exterior,  be  sat  down  her  tide.  She  was  po- 
lite, but  cold.  Sie  answered  all  his  remarks,  but 
briefly,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  make  the  eon- 
venation  so  bordensnoe  to  Mm  that  be  would 
abandon  it,,  and  sedc  some  more  agreeaUe  oom- 
puiion. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  rssarvei  ind 
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•droiUy  mtnftged  the  ooiiTersation,  bo  that  little 
ftbove  aa  asseoting  monosyllable  wag  required  of 
her,  and  that  only  an  oooasional  one. 

"He  can  certoinly  maJEe  himscir  agreeable 
enough,"  lOie  remaned  to  bvaeU;  wbm,  after 
tatting  hy  her  side  fbr  half  an  hour*  ha  saidi  as  he 
aroee  and  left  her— 

"But  I  forget  that  I  moat  not  mon<^lize  all 
your  time,  io  this  pleasant  oompany." 

"Pity  that  under  such  an  attraeliTe  exterior  is 
concealed  so  bad  a  heart  as  he  must  have,  who 
could,  under  any  provooation,  shoot  his  Mmd." 

Laura  sighed,  and  shuddered  inwardly,  as  this 
thought  pa»ed  through  her  mind. 

For  some  months,  the  young  man  oontinned  his 
efforts  to  make  a  more  favorable  impression  upon 
Laura's  mind;  but  he  saw  little  to  encourage  hmi. 
The  maiden  had  an  inward  repugnance,  that  no- 
thing could  conquer.  Her  manner  was  always 
zeserred  in  his  presence;  he  nerer  could  draw  her 
out  into  a  conTersatink.  Sbe  wonld  answer  ttw 
zunarks  he  made  with  poUteness,  hnt  nerer 
sought  to  probng  the  intorast  on  any  salgect  he 
introduced. 

At  length  BufBn's  patience  gare  way,  and  he 
resolred  on  a  more  decided  movement:  and  that 
was  to  gun  over  the  &ther  to  his  side.  He  knew 
something  of  his  stroos  will  and  arbitrary  dispo- 
sition, and  fdt  sure,  that  if  he  became  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  marriage,  Laura  would  be  forced 
to  submit.  In  order  to  aooomplish  this,  it  was 
neoessary  to  make  som«  sacrifices.  The  &ther  of 
Ruffia  was  a  merchant,  and  an  old  and  intimate 

friend  of  Mr.  0  ■.   He  had  long  wished  his 

son  to  settle  himself  steadily  down  to  business, 
but  hadnot  been  aUe  to  pnvi^  upm  him  to  do 
w.  An  <^  of  a  large  snare  in  bis  bouse  had 
■ereral  times  ben  made,  but  Charles  oouM  not 
be  induced  toacomtof  it.  He  hadstodied  law, 
ftnd  been  admitted  to  the  bar;  this  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  professional  man, 
while  the  purse  of  his  fether  rendered  it  unneoes- 
sa^  for  him  to  sedc  {oe  or  even  care  for  tnuiness. 

One  day  be  entered  the  old  gentleman's  count- 
ing-room, and,  after  lingering  about  for  a  while, 
drew  him  off  into  oonvenation,  and  dexterously 
managed  to  introduce  business  themes,  and  then 
evinced  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  ice  of  reserve,  that  had  for  some  time  existed 
between  the  father  and  son,  was  thawed.  Mr. 
Buffin  led  on  the  conversation  to  just  the  point 
(^les  wished  it  to  attain,  and  then  expressed 
r^ret  that  he  had  not,  at  tlw  start,  chosen  mer- 
cantile, instead  of  legal  pursnit 

*'It  is  not  too  late  yet,  Charles,"  the  dd  man 
said,  promptly. 

"I  am  a&aid  of  it,"  replied  the  son. 

"Why  so!" 

"To  pursue  any  calliu  with  soeoess,  requires 
an  education  in  it.  The  merchant  must  go 
through  a  preparatory  course,  as  well  as  the  law- 
yer, and  neither  can  become  eminent,  if  not, 
originally,  well  grounded  in  the  rudimentat 
science  and  practical  priadples  of  the  profesmon. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  general  laws  that 
govern  trade,  and  nothing  of  uie  means  required 
to  he  put  in  operation  in  order  that  these  laws 
may  work  out  a  profitable  result." 

"No  matter,  ObarK'  saidtbe  &tlwr,vaxmly; 


"I  understand  them,  and  will  see  that  theg^  are 
properly  applied,  until  time  and  attention  give 
you  a  practical  knowledge  of  business-" 

"Do  you  Ukink  I  could  ever  gun  iti" 

"I  know  yon  could! "  was  en^hatioally  replied. 

"I  fed  more  than  half  inclined  to  acc^  <tftbe 
offer  you  have  so  often  made  me." 

"To  take  a  share  in  my  budneasl" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Nothing  would  ^ve  me  more  pleasure.  I 
have  built  op  a  house  that  is  now  hommblr 
known  throughont  the  mercantile  worid,  and  X 
feel  a  natural  pride  in  having  its  high  reputation 
sustained.  You  bear  my  name,  and  can  alone 
sustain  it  after  my  death." 

"And  I  will  sustain  it!"  said  the  young  man, 
affectii^  a  generous  enthusiasm. 

"You  tiJte  a  weight  from  my  mind,  Charles," 
returned  the  &tiier.  with  undisgiused  emotion. 
"I  had  begun  to  fear  that  my  long  cherished 
hones  would  never  be  realised." 

In  a  week  from  this  time  it  vas  annonnced,  in 
the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Ruffin  had  connected 
his  son  with  him  in  business,  and  that  the  firm 
hereafter  would  be  Charles  Ruffln  &  Son. 

No  <me  congratulated  the  father  on  this  event 
more  warmly  than  did  his  old  friend  Mr.  0  . 

"I  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  Charles,"  be 
said,  "but  he  is  safe  now;  the  mercantile  sphere 
will  do  him  good.  It  will  sober  his  feelings  and 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  an  end.  I  trnst 
that  he  will  make  a  prudent  and  enterpriong 
merchant,  and  give  strength  to  your  bouse." 

"Time  will  snow.  He  has  ability  enough,  and 
will  pursue  wlutever  he  undertakes  with  ardw^." 

"And  you  can  guide  him  to  a  safe  restdt." 

Charles  Ruffin  settled  himsdf  down  to  bnsi- 
ness,  and  appeared  to  enter  into  aXL  its  de- 
tails with  interest  and  intelligence,  pwtiy  to 
the  ddight  of  his  father.  As  much  as  it  ma 
possible  for  him  to  do,  he  threw  himself  in  the 

way  of  Mr.  0  ,  in  bu^ness  matters.  It  may 

hen  be  remarked,  that  the  father  of  Laura  had 
not  been  informed  of  her  rejection  of  the  yoong 
man's  suit  The  maiden  confided  the  secr^  to 
her  mother  alone,  and  the  mother  locked  it  up  in 
her  heart.  She  knew  her  husband's  character 
too  well,  and  had  suffered  too  much  from  his  dis- 
regard to  her  tenderest  and  best  feelings,  to  trust 
her  daughter's  happiness  in  his  hands. 

About  two  months  after  he  had  entered  into 
bumness  with  his  fether,  young  Ruffln  renewed 
his  attentions  to  Laura,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 

attract  the  notioe  of  Mr.  0  ,  who  waa  Tcn 

well  pleased  to  observe  it.  He  also  lunted  to  hu 
feUier  tliat  he  had  mom  than  a  sl^t  prefereooe 
for  the  maiden,  and  duterously  managed  to  get 
him  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  the  presence  of 

Mr.  0  .  From  U>at  time  the  &te  of  the  sweet 

girl  was  sealed.  Her  fether  was  delighted  at  the 
prontect  of  such  a  union,  and  assnrtd  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin that  it  was  only  neoessaiy  for  Charles  to  <^9r 
Laura  his  hand. 

Never,  frt>m  the  day  of  her  marriage  until  this 

time,  had  Mrs.  0         opposed  her  husband. 

Meek  submission  and  patient  endurance  had  bees 
her  pcffUon.  But  the  mother  was  stronger  than 
the  woman.  Th^  Ip^J^e^^^ynf^  roused 
her  into  resistance.  o 
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"I  am  pleued  to  find  that  jotmg  Chules  Boffin 

is  ittsebed  to  our  Lsurs,"  said  O  to  his  mfe, 

one  ereoing,  sAer  tbey  were  alone. 

Mrs.  O  tamed  pale  and  trembled.  She 
felt  that  a  day  of  deep  aorrow  had  oome.  If  her 
hosband  wer«  pleased  at  the  discoreiy,  he  would, 
■be  knew,  d«naiid  a  marriage,  should  the  young 
Bum  again  ofier  himself,  against  all  that  she  or 
ia  poor  child  oould  mge.  The  shrinking  repug- 
nanoe  felt  by  lAura  would  be  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ame  agunst  bis  will.  But  she  could  not  tomely 
sobButhare.  Sw had  a  mother's  duty  to  perform. 

**l  do  not  think  Lftora  would  ercr  be  ha^y  as 
bk  wife?"  she  Tentuied  to  say. 

"Why  not,  prayt"  he  asked,  in  sundsa. 

"Thdr  cb&rmcters  are  altogether  dirarent." 

"So  are  yours  and  mine.*' 

Mrs.  O— —  did  not  rejdy  to  this:  thoiwhts 
that  she  dared  not  let  come  into  distinet  ^rm 
flitted  through  her  mind. 

"I  really  do  not  undeistand  what  you  mean," 
the  husbuid  resumed.  "A  better  match  than 
Charles  Ruffin  cannot  be  Ibund  for  her.  His 
funily  is  unexoeptionaUe.  He  will  inherit  a 
Urge  property  from  his  &tber,  independent  of 
«tat  be  will  accumulate  ip  his  own  right  as  a 
ptrtocrin  the  hoaseof  Enffin&Son." 

**It  will  Ukj6  more  than  all  that  to  make  Laura 


tt  more,  pray?" 
"A  man  whom  she  can  reqpect  and  lore." 
"What  is  to  hinder  her  Ihnn  both  respecting 
aodloTing  Charles  Ruffiur' 

"Sbit  can  nerer  love  *  man  who  has  stained  his 
lianda  with  the  blood  of  his  friend.   But,  apart 
from  this,  she  has  ever  shrunk  with  an  inward, 
QDccmqaerable  dislike  from  this  young  man." 
'•iDdeed!" 

**It  is  tm».  Months  ago  he  offend  her  his 
bud,  wUch  aba  dedined  without  oonsnlting  any 
one." 

"Uon  did?" 

"Im." 

"AndyonkDevit?" 
**.^a'  Us  mtt  had  been  deoUned." 
'Why.  unj,  was  I  notinfiinnedof  this?"  Mr. 

qMke  m  an  imperious  tone. 
**Itvoald  hare  done  no  good.  Laura  is  of 
Me,  and  must  decide  for  herself  in  a  matter  of 
tSiskmd.    SAe  has  all  togain  or  lose." 

"But  why  was  it  concealed  from  me?  I  can- ; 
out  onderstand  the  reason." 

Mrs.  O  felt  embarrassed.   To  speak  out : 

InMly  and  avow  her  belief  that  he  would  have! 
Kted  arbitrarily  on  the  occasion,  she  could  not 
d(k  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  she  replied — 
"I  was  afiraid  you  might  not  approve  of  what 
ite  had  diHie,  and  the  poor  child's  mind  was  al- 
Mdy  stroD^y  agitated." 

'*flami^!  Apimive?  No,  I  should  not  have 
tfimA.  If  a  drayman  had  offered  himself,  the 
mme  kmd  of  reasimiiu  ;  would  have  done  to  ex- 
MB  bar  aooeptance  of  him ,  and  marriage  without 
mj  kaowledge.  I  am  surprised  bc^nd  measure 
•t  jow  conduct.  I  ought  to  have  known  this  at 
thttime." 
"It  would  have  done  no  good." 

.  "Don't  say  that  again!"  Mr.  0  retozned, 

u  a  pasBiooate  tone  of  Toios. 


The  eyes  of  Mrs.  0  sunk  to  the  floor. 

She  laid  her  hands  meekly  together,  and  sat  si- 
lent. But  her  heart  was  strong  in  its  determi- 
nation to  (ropose  to  the  last  every  attempt  made 
to  coerce  Laura  into  a  marriage  with  Ruffin. 

Mr.  0  talked  a  great  deal,  and  made  many 

threats  and  assertions:  but  to  none .  of  them  did 
his  wife  re^y. 

"Can't  jou  speak!"  he  at  length  exclumed, 
losing  all  control  over  himself.  Never  before 
had  he  spoken  thus  to  her— never  before  had  he 
exhilnted  toward  her  soch  a  tenwer.  But»  never 
before  had  she  set  herself  in  such  direct  opposi- 
tion to  him. 

The  e^es  of  Blra.  O  woe  lifted  timidly  to 

her  husband's  face  for  a  moment,  while  a  tremor 
ran  through  her  frame.  Then  she  let  them  fall 
again  to  tiie  floor,  and  sat,  still  silent 

"The  girl  thall  marry  him,"  said  0  . 

*'Not  with  my  consent,"  replied  his  wife,  in  a 
husky,  but  decided  voice. 

"Woman,  are  you  mad!"  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, agaiQ  thrown  off  bis  guard. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  may  have  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  my  life,  but  I  am  sane  now," 
was  calmly  returned.  "I  love  my  child  too  well 
to  ooasent  to  her  sacrifice.  I  am  a  mother!" 

Aocostomed  to  an  entire  submission  of  hia 
wife's  will  to  his  own,  this  nneneoted  oppositica 
and  firmness  on  her  part,  whue  it  yna  unao 
oountaUe,  chafed  his  temper  almost  beyond  en- 
durance; and  yet,  astmusnment  produced  a  state 
of  calmness.  He  said  no  more  at  that  time,  but 
he  resolved  that  Laura  should  many  Charles 
Ruffin.  He  had  promised  the  fhther  as  much, 
and  be  m,eant  to  keep  his  pmnise,  in  spito  of  all 
objections  and  opposition. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  learned  the  &Tor- 

able  light  in  wlucn  Mr.  0  viewed  the  matter, 

his  mind  was  at  rest  on  the  subject.  He  no 
longer  approached  Laura  with  doubt  and  caution, 
but  boldly  preferred  his  suit  again,  and  was  again 
as  {Hwnptly  nnected.  This  was  communicated 
to  old  Mr.  Rama  on  the  next  morning,  and  ho 
called  on  Lanra's  father  immediately,  and  infbnn- 
ed  bim  of  what  lud  occurred. 

"It  is  a  mere  whim  of  the  girl's,"  Mr.  0  

replied.   "I  will  see  her,  and  satisfy  her  that  she 
has  done  a  ver^jr  foolish  thing.    Charles  must  re- 
new his  attentions.   I  have  set  m^  heart  upon 
this  marriage,  and  oaonot  think  of  its  being 
vented." 

In  an  hour  afterwards  he  entered  his  dwelling, 
and  found  Laura  sitting  in  one  of  the  parlors 
alone.  She  looked  up  atlier  father,  with  a  timid, 
frightened  air,  for  she  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  return  home  at  an  unusual  hour  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  second  i^ectiou  of  Ruffin 'a 
suit 

Controlling  his  fedings  as  fiv  u  it  was  possiUe 

for  him  to  do  so,  Mr.  0        took  a  seat  beads 

his  daughter,  and  in  a  milder  and  more  persnaaiTe 
tone  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  in,  said: 

"Laura,  my  dear,  what  are  your  reasons  for 
declining  so  advantageous  an  ofier  as  the  one 
made  you  by  Charles  Ruffio?" 

The  maiden  answered  only  by  a  gush  of  tears. 

Mr.  0  waited  until  the  strength  of  his  daugfa- 

tra's  emotion  had  subsided.  He  then  resumed— 
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**I  have  set  my  heart  npon  sedng  a  nnfon  tak« 
place  between  ytm  and  the  son  of  my  old  fti^, 
and  it  woaldj^ere  me  deeply  were  I  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Yon  certainly  cannot  have  anr  rery 
strong  objections  to  CharKs?  Why,  then,  do  yon 
decline  the  offer  of  his  hand?" 

"Father,"  replied  Laura,  looking  steadily  into 
his  face,  and  speaking  with  surprising  calmness, 
"I  do  not  thmk  of  death  with  fear,  but  my  spirit 
shrinks  and  shudders  at  the  idea  of  becoming 
united  to  Ohartes  RnfBn.  Is  not  tin  htood  of 
poor  P  upon  his  hands?" 

"And  is  that  your  «ily  oljection?" 

*'No,  ur.  I  can  never  love  him,  and  I  prefer 
death  to  manying  a  man  I  do  not  love.'* 

"So  much  for  a  girl's  silly  ronumoe!"  the  Usthcr 
sneetii^lT  replied,  banning  to  lose  his  sdf- 
oonunand.  "I  wonder  who  pat  all  this  ntnuenae 
into  your  head?"  , 

Laura  remained  silent. 

"If  you  win  only  try  and  lay  adde  your  fool- 
ish prejudice  against  one  in  OTery  way  worthy  of  ;  father's  wishes.  'No  tears  were  shed  by 
your  highest  re|;ard,"  said  Mr.  0—-,  changing  i  hut  her  mother  wept  as  if  her  heart  were 


his  manner  agam>  and  speaking  in  a  low,  insin- 
uating voice— "and  consent  to  a  union  we  all  so 
much  desire,  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for 
yoo.  Whaterer  money  can  procure,  you  can 
command.  I  know  you  wUl  be  happy.  What 
can  prevent  it?" 

*'I  am  happy  here,  father,"  she  replied,  with  « 
qtdvering  lip.  "Why  do  you  wish  to  push  me 
oat  like  a'young  bird,  but  half-fledged,  fitHn  its 
nest?  My  wings  are  yet  too  weak  to  bear  me 
np.  Fatnw!  if  yon  love  me,  let  me  stay  where 
I  am  and  remain  what  I  am. " 

"Yon  cannot  always  remain  at  home,  Laura. 
Ton  will  heoome  a  vrife,  and  form  the  centre  of 
a  new  home." 

"There  is  time  enough  for  that,  if  it  take  place 
at  all,  these  Ave  years.  I  am  but  s  child  at  best, 
and  still  wish  to  shrink  beneath  the  shelter  of  my 
mother's  wing." 

O — -  was  unmoved  by  this  tender  appeal. 

"Gonsider  "  he  began. 

"I  ean  consider  nothing,"  sud  Laura,  inter- 
rnpUn^  him.  with  someumg  of  indignatioa  in 
her  voice,  "that  unites  my  name  widi  that  of 
Charles  Ruffio.  A  msniage  between  ns  is  iin^ 
possible!" 

This  broke  down  all  reserve  and  restraint 

"Girl!  You  shall  marry  him!"  passionately 
exclaimed  the  &ther. 

Mrs.  0  entered  at  the  moment,  and  heard, 

in  grief  and  surprise,  the  last  words  uttered  by 
her  husband. 

"Ob,  do  not  rashly  say  that!"  cried  out  in 
a  Toioe  of  anguish.  "You  must  not,  yon  cannot, 
yon  dare  not  sacrifice  your  child." 

"I  have  said  the  word,  and,  so  help  me  &aven! 
that  word  shall  be  fnlStled  to  the  letter.  Laura 
Shall  become  the  wife  of  Charles  Buffin." 

"If  yon  command  me,  &tber,  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  do,"  uid  the  trembUng  child,  her  &oe 
pate  as  ashes. 

"And  prar  what  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"  To  obey,  was  briefly  replied. 

**Yoa  shall  obey!"  toffHj  returned  Mr.  O  ; 

and,  rifling,  from  his  diair,  ha  left  the  roan  and 
tlwboase. 


The  moment  the  door  closed  after  him,  Unit 
threw  herself,  weeping,  npon  her  mo&er's  bosom. 

Mrs  0  hsd  no  weed  of  comfort  to  nBet,  ns 

vrord  of  advice  to  give.  All  she  conld  do  wis  to 
weep  with  her  child. 

In  a  few  days,  the  suit  of  RnflBn  iras  again 
newed.   As  a  last  hope,  Laura  appealed  to  hii 
generosity  as  a  man,  not  to  urge  her  into  a  mai- 
riage  that  would  make  her  wbSe  life  miseraUa 
But  the  appeal  was  vun. 

As  long  as  the  time  of  the  sacrifloe  oodd  b» 
put  off  it  was  put  off.  Bat  it  was  made  at  lut 
It  is  bard  to  tdl  whidi  snfierad  most,  the  modw 
or  her  child,  during  the  few  short  months  tiM 
dapsed  befbre  the  ouwanuaatian  took  place  fim 
which  both  shrank  witli  something  like  hatpa. 
The  appearance  and  hnanner  cf  t£e  bride  ooo: 
sioned  a  good  deid  of  remark.  It  was  knon 
that  sht  had  twice  reftised  the  hand  of  Rufflo, 
and  it  was,  also,  pretty  geuerally  believed  tbst 
the  marriage  only  took  place  in  obedienoe  to  flta 

Lam; 
breek- 


ing — and  it  was  breaking.  Laora  was  exceed- 
ingly pale,  when  abe  came  in  by  the  ade  ctf  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  about  making  false  vowa 
Her  lips  were  strongly  compressed — her  eyM 
looked  inward — she  seemed  like  one  about  to 
commit  an  act  from  which  every  impulse  ef  as- 

ture  shrunk.   Mr.  0  observed  m1  this  witb 

a  stem  expression  oa  Uub  ftce,  yet  with  u  na* 
bending  deterrahiation  to  let  the  saorifioB  be 
made.  Charles  Ruffin  was  fully  otmscious  of  tb» 
part  he  was  playing,  and  m  the  impres&on 
made.  For  a  moment  he  felt  abashed,  i»t  tbi 
reocdlection  of  something  re-aasorod  Imn,  and  hs 
did  not  hesitate. 

When  Laura,  at  last,  made  the  almost  iats* 
dible  response  that  sealed  her  fate,  her  mother 
sank  insensible  to  the  floiNr.  That  overtsfikid 
heart  could  bear  up  no  longer.   Its  cup  was  fnll. 

It  was  a  sad  marriage-festival.  Mrs.  0 — 
did  not  recover  during  the  evening,  and  Lam 
could  not  be  forced  firom  the  chamber  where  bar 
mother  lay  in  a  slumber  tiiat  looked  UIm  desfli. 
When  too  late,  Cbaries  RnflBn  saw  that  he  tad 
pnrsaed  his  mean  sjuit  of  revenge  too  fan  that 
a  re-aotioa  was  abmit  tiddng  [dace,  which  would 
punish  hfan  sererdy. 

The  large  and  brilliant  company,  that  had  U- 
8«nbled  to  graoe  a  marriage*fe8tival,  retoraed 
early,  with  grave  looks  and  oppressed  foeling^ 

and  Mr.  0  and  his  new  son-in-law  were  left 

alone  in  the  richly  decnrated  but  now  d^B*'^ 
drawing-rooms.  What  their  feelings  were,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  Few  words  passed  between  tbenk 
The  young  husband  did  not  see  bis  l»ide  again 
that  night  She  could  not  he  forced  from  the 
bed-side  of  her  mother,  in  wIkhu  few  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  were  apparent  for  many  boots 
Aloming  dawned  befcmthe  life-otrrent  «^ 
flowed  freely  through  the  mother's  veins. '  Wma 
reason  returned,  she  begged  to  be  left  alons  wrtO 
Lanra.  and  the  boon  was  granted.  For  a  knjK 
time  the  mother  and  diild  lay  in  each  othvi 
arms,  and  wept  together.  Then  the  ibnaer  ei- 
sayed  to  discharge  what  she  believed^to  be  her 
last  duty  to  the  vrronged  spirit  tbi^t  was  jut  en- 
tering upon  a  life  of  trial  and  nfittiag. 
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"Hoir  dnU  I  oounsdi  yoa,  mj  dw  ohfldl" 
Ae  said,  endeaToring  to  apeak  with  calmness — 
*<lww  shtll  I  prepare  you  for  the  new,  peculiaj* 
ud  de^y  niftticnu  on  which  70a  are 

aboot  to  enterf  IT  I  could  have  prevented  your 
^Bumage  with  a  man  you  say  you  do  not  love,  I 
woald  bare  done  bo;  but  now  you  are  a  wedded 
wife,  you  have  taken  holy  vows  npon  yourself — : 
a  irife's  duties  you  must  endeavor  to  purform — to 
a  wife's  vows  you  most  be  faithful,  even  until 
death.  I  trust  that  your  husband  is  sincerely 
attai^  to  you,  and  uiat  you  will  not  find  it  so 
hud  as  yoQ  have  feared,  to  return  scHnethingof 
Ux  regard  he  professes  for  you.  It  may  be  in 
jvtt  jowtr  to  mfloenca  him  for  good,  to  modify 
asd  derate  his  wh^e  ohancter;  to  make  him, 
what  you  have  not  deemed  bim,  worthy  of  your 
love.  Ob!  bow  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  this 
nay  be  the  case;  that  the  cup,  now  so  bitter  to 
the  taste,  may  become  sweetened  as  life  ad- 
laaces.  Such  things  have  often  occurred — why 
not  in  your  case?  Lay  your  hand  upon  your 
txart,  my  child,  and  keep  down  all  feelings  of 
n^wgnance;  let  your  woote  demeanor  toward 
the  man  you  have  promised  to  love,  become 
chuged;  meet  him,  to-day,  with  a  gentle  bear- 
mg,  and  let  his  voice,  if  ft  come  to  your  ear  in 
vords  of  eudearmemt,  flad  its  way  into  some 
diambcr  of  your  heart:  it  will  be  better,  &r  bet- 
I  know — I  know  it  will!  He  cannot  but 
tare  some  tnM  Ion  for  yoa.  Why  else  has  be 
a^at  your  bud?  Love  begetteth  lore.  May 
it  be  so  in  this  oase!'' 

The  words  of  the  mother  sunk  into  the  heart 
of  her  child.  A  dim  Ikht  glimmered  through 
the  (hkfknesa  in  which  her  spirit  had  been  en- 
veti^ted.  She  saw  that  she  had  a  duty  to  per- 
fbtm,  and  she  nerved  herself  to  po^orm  it  She 
had  taken  upon  herself  a  wife's  vows,  and  she 
mast  not  now  shrink  from  the  tasks  Uiey  im- 
poficd  upon  her. 

After  what  we  have  recorded,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose  had  been  urged  by  the  mo- 
ther, she  sunk  away  into  a  quiet  sleep.  For  the 
fint  tune  since  she  fbUoiwd  her  parent's  insen- 
aUe  form  from  the  bridal-hall,  Laura  left  the 
daaber  wheara  she  had  letixed.  Sbo  had  not! 
■een  ha  husband  aince  the  hour  when  the  minis' 
Iff.  in  a  solemn  voice,  [sxmoanced  them  man  and 
wife;  and  the  thought  of  meeting  bim  made  her 
tremble.  But  she  nerved  herself  tmder  a  newly  \ 
■weened  sense  of  duty.  As  she  stepped  into 
floe  of  Uie  parlors— the  same  in  which  Uie  nup- 
tial ceremony  bad  taken  place — she  saw  him  sit- 
ting by  a  window,  with  Ms  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  in  an  attitude  of  thought,  and,  what 
teemed  to  ber,  dejection.  She  was  touched ^y 
tluB,  and  a  ungle  emotion  of  tenderness  sw^led 
in  hex  heart  He  arose  to  his  feet  as  she  entered, 
■ad  advaooed  a  few  steps  to  meet  her.  She  held 
mt  her  hand  and  he  grasped  it  with  warmth, 
l^made  earnest  inquiries  afUr  her  mother. 
Thass  aha  answered,  and  then  came  a  silence 
mbodi  found  it  hard  to  Ueak.  Tbeywereina 
wse  pontion,  and  woe  too  clearly  consotous  of 
me  tact.  Casual  and  indiffbvut  ranaiks  mmld 
K  out  of  place;  and  ndthit  dand  mak  the 
thwgfataBeanst  the  heart 
Ah!  an  not  tbeMj/ufvaSooM  of  the  maodage 


state  gad  to  think  of?  All  enl  is  the  perrergion 

of  some  good;  the  higher  the  good,  therefore,  the 
more  diraiil  in  oonsequenoe  is  the  perversion. 
Marriage  is  the  highest  and  holiest  social  state 
into  which  man  is  ca|Able  of  entering;  if  entered 
into  from  right  motives,  it  induces  a  state  oi 
felicity  beyond  what  any  other  relation  can  give; 
if  from  wrong  motives,  it  will  become  a  condition 
of  wretchedness  beyond  conception.  We  may 
pi^  the  weakness  that  led  Laura  0  to  con- 
sent to  this  unnatural  union,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  her  father,  but  cannot  in  any  way  com- 
mend the  act  She  bad  no  more  right  to  obey  in 
this  thing  than  he  had  to  command;  in  obeyingt 
she  was  deeply  culpable.  Too  mamj  conse- 
quences bong  up<m  mc  free  decidm  of  a  matter 
4M  such  intrinsM  importanoe.  After  a  child  has 
obtained  the  age  of  ratiwality  and  freedom,  and 
becomes  responsible  to  society  and  to  God  for 
I  every  act,  the  father  who  attempts  control  in  a 
:  matter  like  this,  commits  sin;  ud  the  child  who 
;  submits  to  and  becomes  a  passive  sabjeot  (rf'sodi 
I  control,  also  commits  sin. 

The  true  relation  of  parents  to  children,  is  one 
in  which  all  do  not  exercise  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  not  generally  sera,  that  the  parmt  is 
responsible  to  society  and  to  Heaven  for  his 
child's  conduct,  only  until  that  child  is  of  age 
and  becomes  capable  of  making  rational  discrimi- 
nati<HU  on  mattMS  potauing  to  life.  After  that 
period,  no  parent  is  guiltless  who  attempts  arbi- 
traiy  oontnd.  He  Ins  still  a  duty  to  perform, 
but  should  emulate  the  Inrd  tliat  teaches  its 
fledgelings  the  use  of  their  wings,  hi  performing 
it  He  should  no  longer  think  for  them  and  de- 
cide for  them,  but  should  guide  their  reason  to 
sound  judgments,  and  be  very  careful  in  doing 
this  not  to  force  the  child's  mind,  but  merely  to 
help  it  to  a  decision  of  its  own.  It  is  this  state 
of  freedom  and  reason  that  makes  the  man.  The 
fbll^  of  parents  choosing  conjugal  partners  for 
theur  children,  needs  not  the  painAil  history  I  am 
relating,  to  illustrate  it.  This  is  a  folly,  thank 
Heaven!  that  is  reforming  itself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  increasing  moral  light  and  freedom. 
Its  opposite,  or  a  carelessness  as  to  whcm  the 
choice  might  rest  npon,  has  preniled  already  to 
too  great  an  extent 

The  embarrassed  potition  the  yonng  coude 
was  relieved  by  tiie  entrance  d  ISx.  0 He 
had.  naturally,  a  good  share  <tf  tact  and  self- 
possession,  and  this  Miabled  bim  to  introduce 
subjects  of  oonversataon  that  were  calculated  to 
lead  their  minds  avray  from  the  present,  and  to 
make  them  feel  more  at  ease.  Laura,  acting 
from  a  newly  awakened  sense  of  duty,  strove  to 
a|^>ear  chenful;  and  her  husband,  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  sttualion  by  no  means  agreeable, 
endeavored  to  seem  as  cheerfVd  as  she.  Sut  it 
was  fbcoe-wcsk  cn  both  ades,  and  ifppatent  to 
both. 

Thus  began  the  married  life  of  Charies  Buffia 
and  his  b^tiful  bride.  The  promise  was  not 
fair,  and  the  lesnlt  did  not  bdie  the  prmnisa. 
Many  weeks  did  not  pass  bMfine  the  heart  of  her 
hosbaad  was  laid  bare  to  Laura;  the  sig^  filled 
her  with  horror  and  despair.  TIm  native  malig- 
sanqy  <^  the  man  ooold  not  iinwL  be  AODcealed-— 
the  md  fbr  vhidt  be'tiiiI%^ii^Wgfid  no  do- 
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plicify  could  oonoekl,  no  actiDg  disguise.  It  must 
come  fortb-^ktid  it  did  oome  forth. 

The  meek  pmtience  of  tbe  pure-minded  womftn 
he  had  wronged,  tbe  nnwearying  efforts  ^e  mftde 
to  act  from  doty,  if  not  from  love,  irritated  him; 
for  it  was  a  rebake  that  be  oould  not  well  bear. 
Tbe  fbroed  warmth  of  manner,  which  he  had  as- 
earned  at  first,  gave  place  in  a  little  while  to  in- 
difference. To  this  succeeded  coldness;  then  fol- 
lowed words  harshlj  spoken;  and  to  these  were 
soon  added  tbe  taunts  of  a  bitter  spirit. 

It  is  difBcult  to  conoeiTe  bow  mj  man  could 
ftct  so  mean,  so  malignant  a  part.  In  fitett  no 
man,  unless  posseaseof  of  an  innmal  spirit,  coold 
80  debase  his  noble  nature. 

For  a  short  period  aftra  fbe  mairiage  of  ber 
daughter,  deceived  hy  the  appearanoe  of  aSbotion 
that  was  assumed  by  both  Laura  and  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  O  ,  who  bad  recovered  in  a  few 

days  from  the  shock  her  feeling  had  sustained  on 
the  night  of  the  wedding,  became  cheerfViI,  and, 
in  some  measure,  resided  to  an  event  that  had 
taken  place  in  opposition  to  all  her  feelings  and 
wishes.  Bat  she  did  not  long  remain  deceived. 
She  bad,  herself,  suffered  too  much  not  to  per- 
ceive  the  first  indications  of  positive  suffering  in 
her  child.  From  the  day  she  became  fully  sati»- 
fied  that  Laura's  bosband  bad  no  true  aflectink 
for  her,  and  that  her  Ufa  would  be  a  burden  even 
more  intoleraUe  to  bear  than  bad  been  ber  own, 
she  began  to  droop  in  spirits,  and  steadily  de- 
clined from  that  hour  until  life  dosed  up  with 
her  its  tronbled  history.  This  mournful  event 
took  place  about  two  years  after  Laura's  mar- 
riage. Long  before  its  occurrence,  Charles 
Baffin's  conduct  towards  his  wife  had  become 
brutal.  Having  attained  his  end,  tbe  natural 
iMtseness  of  his  character  soon  led  him  to  throw 
off  all  disguise.  Tbe  first  indications  were  seen 
in  his  indifference  to  business.  Bat  few  weeks 
elapsed  before  bis  long  period  of  absence  from 
the  counting-room,  and  his  want  of  interest  in 
the  operations  of  the  hoase,  while  there,  attracted 
tbe  notice  of  bis  fittber.  As  this  defection  in- 
creased, day  after  day,  old  Hb.  Ruffin  felt  it  to 
be  bis  doty  to  remonstrate.  &  did  so  as  gently 
as  was  in  bis  power.  This  produoed,  wm  tlu 
young  man  desired,  a  rupture,  and  be  withdrew 
from  the  uew  firm  immediately. 

A  wife's  relation,  no  matt^  how  uncongenial 
it  may  be,  involves  a  certain  degree  <tf  affection 
for  and  interest  in  a  husband.  In  a  little  irtdle, 
Laura  b^;an  to  lean  towards  Charles  Ruffin,  and 
ber  heart  began  to  take  hold  of  and  cling  to  faim 
as  tbe  vine  cungs  to  tbe  statdier  tree  that  sup- 
ports it.  In  his  absence,  she  experienced  a  want 
of  something,  and  involuntarily  looked  far  tbe 
hour  of  his  return  with  pleasure.  And  yet,  she 
found  little  satisfaction  m  his  presence;  alw»8 
etxpericoioing  a  strong  intenuu  n^aiaha,  ffis 
first  £rect  ezpre88i<m  of  ankindnees— the  first 
laying  off  of  hu  mask— took  pUee  at  tiw  time 
tiie  rupture  Willi  his  father  occurred.  Be  csme 
bome,  soured  and  disturbed  in  mind,  and*  in  a 
captions  spirit  and  fretful  tone,  told  Iduora  what 
bad  happened,  adding,  with  emphasis — 

"And  I  am  glad  of  it!" 

"Oh,  Cbaries!  Do&t  say  »!— don't  speak  In 
tiiat  way!"  eiwlMinail  Lanra,  wiUmt  nfleetton. 


Opposition  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
Ruffin  never  could  bear;  it  fevered  his  whole 
system  in  an  instant. 

"Why  not,  madam,  pray?"  he  replied,  drswing 
himself  up  in  an  imperious  manner,  and  looking 
sternly  at  poor  Laura,  into  whose  eyes  tbe  tears 
instantly  gnabed.   There  was  no  reply. 

"Why  not,  ha?"  repeated  the  husband.  "Am 
I  not  a  free  man,  to  do  as  I  please?  Do  jon 
think  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  a  dirty 
store?   If  any  one  does,  be  is  mistaken." 

To  this,  Laura  bad  not  a  word  to  answer.  His 
manner  had  ocHnpletely  paralyzed  her.  He  oonld 
not  have  hurt  hw  more,  bad  be  atnick  ha  to  the 
eaitb. 

From  that  time,  bope,  wUeb  bad  began  to 
spring  up  in  the  heart  of  Laura,  died.   She  saw, 
beneath  the  thin  exterior  of  ber  husband's  as* 
snmed  character,  enough  of  the  real  qualities 
his  mind,  to  rob  her  of  all  the  desire  of  life. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  consume  the  reader'i 
time  by  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  life-progress  of 
this  unhappy  couple.  Enough,  that  each  psssing 
month  and  year  only  widened  tbe  breach  that 
Charles  had  made.  For  his  wife  he  bad  no  love, 
and  did  not  attempt  even  to  assume  a  virtue  he 
did  not  possess.  He  ims  cold  towards  her,  and 
neglected  her  shameifUly,  and  led,  be^dcs,  a 
most  abandraied  and  dissoltrte  Hfe,  tbos  wound- 
ing ber  Rifait  more  vitally. 

The  btrt^  of  a  child  gave  ber  someCUng  to 
love — a  boon  for  which  sbe  was  deeply  thaokftd. 
She  could  not  have  survived  her  mother's  deatli, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  afterwards,  bad 
not  this  object  of  affection  been  given. 

A  year  after  her  child  was  horn,  her  husbend's 
conduct  became  so  outrageous,  that  ha  father 
took  her  home,  and  forbade  tbe  young  mao  from 
ever  crossing  his  threshold.  In  stem,  unrelent- 
ing purpose,  Mr.  0         was  fully  a  match  for 

Charles  Ruffin,  and  had,  what  be  did  not  posseaa, 
a  weight  of  yews  and  character  to  sustain  hnn. 

Many  months  did  not  elapse  before,  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  an  effitrt  was  made  by  Ruffin  to  see 
his  wife,  and  induce  ber  to  leave  ber  litlMr*a  pRh 
tection,  and  live  with  him  agiun. 

Laura  was  ntting,  one  day,  alone  in  her  room, 
with  hat  babe  in  her  arms,  whrai  sbe  fawrd  a 
man's  step  bdiind  ha.  Sbe  turned  quickly,  in 
affiright,  to  see  who  had  utered.  It  was  ber 
husband! 

*'How  are  you,  Laura?"  be  said,  in  a  mild,  in- 
sinuating voice,  advancing  towards  bis  wife,  and 
extending  his  hand. 

Sarprise  and  agitation  prevented  Mrs.  Roffia 
from  either  risii^  or  speaking.  Her  husband 
tOQk  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  within  his  own; 
but  there  was  no  returning  pressure.  The  power 
of  action  was  gone. 

"Laura,  why  dont  yon  speak  to  me?  Am  I 
not  yonr  bosband?*'  Siis  was  said  in  a  tone  <tf 
aift^ed  sadness. 

**0h,  Obarlw!  why  have  yon  oome  here  to 
tronble  me?"  said  Mrs.  Ruffin,  as  soon  as  she 
coold  utter  a  word.  "You  do  not  love  me — yoo 
never  have  loved  me.  I  am  in  quiet  here,  if  not 
in  peace--leaiTe  nw  dm  as  I  am." 

"Laura,  you  wrong  "J^i'L'SBBl  Ihe  wmg 
man;  "I  do  lovei^tt^^UHiMa^^M-loTed  yoo. 
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An  onhtpj^  temper  may  ohm  hare  led  me  into 
«mn  but  still  I  feel  for  70a  a  sincere  affection. 
Sepanted  from  yon,  I  am  miserable.  "Will  yon 
aot-" 

At  this  noment,  the  soond  of  bone's  feet  came 
flnHdnng  np  Uie  broad  avenne  that  led  to  tlw 
boose.  Roffin  ^anced  ham  the  window,  and 
Om  ^ided  from  the  room  without  atteitag  a 
mrd-  Lanra  was  thrilled  by  a  sodden  ftar;  she 
endd  not  rise  nor  acreun,  bat  sat  as  if  nailed  to 
her  diair,  awaitii^  some  fearftil  issue.  From 
ttis  pinUyzed  state,  the  quick,  shwp  crack  of  a 
prtd,  jast  under  tho  window  where  she  sat, 
iroosed  her,  and  she  sprang  Jbrward  with  a  cry 
of  igwiy. 

Aboat  half  an  hour  prerions  to  this  time,  a 
fiieod  entered  the  office  of  the  insurance  com- 

puy  of  which  Mr.  0         was  president,  and 

*  Bvriedly  communicated  to  him  bis  suspicion  that 
Us  sn-in-law  had  gone  out  to  visit  his  daughter; 
widi  what  intrat  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

I     hfireinbntesaiteriMr.  0  was  mounted  upon 

j  «sirifthor8a,uid(^k^nngontofthed^inthe 
'  dnction  itf  his  oountiy-aeat.  He  lad  a  loaded 
]^  in  hia jKxAet,  and  his  firm  resolntion  was 
to  riioot  Romn,  if  he  fimnd  him  anywhere  upon 
In  preimaes.  Aa  he  rode,  with  a  Airious  gait, 
ip  to  his  honae,  and  was  about  checking  his 
une  to  dismoont,  his  eye  caught  the  ibrm  of  a 
Btn,  Inurying  down  stairs,  and  seeking  egress 

tthrragh  a  back  door.  He  doubted  not  that  it 
wu  ms  son-in-law,  and,  firm  in  bis  purpose,  he 
I  dre*  Us  pistol  and  fired.  Happily  for  the  young 
mu,  the  motion  of  the  horse,  upon  which  Mr. 
0 — ~  rode,  interfered  with  his  aim.  The  ball 
gitneed  close  to  his  ear,  and  passed  on  harm- 
ksriy.  Springing  from  the  reekii^  animal  upon 
wUa  he  bad  nddok  w^  such  hot  haste,  the  ex- 
^cd  &tber  i^<-hed  thnogh  the  hall,  and  sought 
to  tmrtake  the  fbgitire.  SatBufBnbad  nowish 
to  meet  Mr.  0--  ■  under  such  anmmstanoes, 
ud  muaged  to  elude  him  entirely. 

Fmding  his  pursuit  vain,  Mr.  O  ■  returned, : 

ud  horned  up  to  his  daughter's  room.  He  found  | 
her  npm  the  floor,  insensible;  and  her  child,  that : 
she  ud  been  able  to  protect  in  her  fall,  lying : 
•deep,  and  drawn  tightly  to  ber  bosom.  The ; 
nght  touched  him  deeply,  and  brought  lack  upon : 
hK  mind  rebuking  thoughts.  It  was  his  own  i 
hudy-work  be  saw  before  tiim.  He  bad  forced  | 
bis  ^d  into  an  uncongenial  union,  and  now  bad : 
no  power  to  restore  peace  to  the  heart  he  had  so  I 
noly  wKoged. 

Domeatica  were  instsnUy  caHed  in;  or,  rather, : 
kd  already  crowded  into  uu  apartnient,  alanned  [ 
Vf  the  hurried  arrivid  their  master  and  the 
Mse  of  his  piBt<^.  They  had  seen  no  one  enter 
nor  leave  the  bouse,  and  could  not  conjecture  the 
mse  of  what  had  passed  so  hurriedly.  Tbi 
i      first  impressicm  produced  apon  thdr  minds  was, 

ftat  Mr.  0         bad  shot  his  daughter.  This 

vanoQsly  a^ted  them.  Some  fled  to  remote 
puts  of  the  house  in  terror,  while  om  or  two 
CUK  forward  and  assisted  the  &tber  to  lift  his 
ehild  from  the  floor  and  place  her  upon  a  bed. 
The  paduier,  who  was  roshing  into  the  house, 
hftving  been  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
*u  met  in  the  hall  by  the  cook,  whose  starting 
9jm  and  ^iwing  lips  told  a  tale  of  honor. 


"What's  the  matter?  What's  the  matter?" 
the  man  inquired  eagerly. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!^'  sobbed  the  cook— the 
effort  to  speak  bringing  a  flood  of  tears — "Massa 

0  shot  poor  Miss  Laura,  and  killed  her 

dead." 

The  gardens  stned  to  hear  no  more,  but 
tamed  away  and  fled  feota  the  house,  spreading 
alarm  In  emy  direction.  He  paosed  not  nnm 
he  had  reached  the  ci^,  where  ne  gave  informa- 
tion to  a  magistrate,  who  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  0- — ,  and  jdaced  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer. 

The  fainting  fit  of  Mrs.  Roffin  was  of  hot  short 
duration.  She  opened  her  eyes  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  presence  of  her 
fother  bewildered  her  mind.  She  remembered, 
with  painful  distinctness,  the  visit  of  ber  hu»- 
:  band,  the  hurried  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  and  the 
:  discbarge  of  a  pistol.  From  that  moment  all  was 
blank.  But  there  was  a  veil  of  horror  over  her 
mind.  The  look  of  anxious  inquiry  she  cast 
;  upon  her  bther  oonstndned  him  to  say — 

"No  one  has  been  banned.  I  only  oame  home 
:  to  protect  you  from  outrage." 

"Was  it  you  who  lode  up  the  imnne  so  hur- 
riedly?" asked. 
;  "Yes." 

"Dkl  he—?"  die  could  not  finish  the  sentence, 
but  what  she  wished  to  say  was  understood. 

Mr.  0  was  silent. 

"He  did  not  attempt  to  barm  yon,  ikther?  Oh, 
no!  He  could  not  do  that — I  am  sure  he  could 
not.  He  is  passionate,  and  has  many  &ultBi  but 
that  he  oonld  not  do." 

With  some  reluctuice,  Mr.  0  ■  admitted 

that  he  had  attempted  to  shoot  Ruffin.  Laura 
shuddered  and  ckeed  her  eyes.  Almost  as  sud- 
denly as  if  a  hand  had  been  laid  npon  her  h«ut 
did  its  pulsations  cease;  but  in  a  little  while  tbsy 
were  renewed,  and  the  curent  ot  life  went  on 
again  in  its  circle. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  0  could  leave  the  chamber 

of  Lanra,  be  did  so.  He  descended  to  ^e  hall, 
and  was  approaching  the  front  door  of  the  bouse, 
when  three  men,  with  severe  and  resolute  &ces, 
entered.  One  of  them  stepped  forward,  saying, 
as  be  did  so,  "I  arrest  you  m  the  name  of,  Itc., 
and  placed  his  band  upon  the  shoulder  of  0-^ — ■. 
In  an  instant,  the  officer  lay  upon  the  floor,  and, 

in  an  instant  after,  the  arms      Mr.  0  were 

pinioned  by  the  two  assistants,  and  he  hurried 
out  of  the  house  and  ttmist  into  a  carriage, 
which  waa  driven  off  at  full  q»eed  for  the  oily. 

For  acme  tone,  astoniahnnnt  kept  Mr.  0- — 
dnmb.  Hia  nind  sos^ht  in  vab  fw  m  explana- 
tion of  this  outrage  upon  bis  peratm.  What  could 
it  mean?  The  whole  thing  was  inexpUeaUe. 
As  aeon  as  he  oould  control  himadf  to  speak,  he 
turned  to  the  o£Bcers  wbo  had  acrealed  mm,  and 
said — 

"May  I  ask  what  all  this  means?  Why  am  I 
dragged  from  my  bouse  like  a  felon  or  a  mur* 
derer?" 

"Yon  an  aocused  of  murder." 
"Me?"  in  a  voice  of  astonishment. 
"Yes;  of  the  murder  of  your  daughter?" 
"By  whom?" 

"By  a  man  who  says  he  it  your  gardener," 
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*<IiulMd!  Pffi-bftpsTon  had  better  turn  back 
nd  see  whether  my  daughter  be  aliTe  or  dead." 
This  was  spokea  with  bitter  inmy.  The  officer 
merely  relied— 

''My  duty  is  to  take  your  person  iMfon  a  ma- 
gistrate; not  to  inveetigate  the  charges  against 
yon." 

0  sank  back  in  the  oarriage,  silent,  bnt 

deeply  indignant  at^  outrage  he  bad  receared. 
On  arriving  at  the  magistrate's  office,  he  foond 
his  gardener  there,  looking  pale  and  frightened. 
The  poor  fellow  beUered,  solemnly,  that  what 
the  cook  had  told  him  was  true.  When  called 
upon  to  giTO  his  testimcHiy,  be  had  only  the  &ct 
of  hearing  the  pistol  discharged  and  the  coca's 
affirmation  to  sustain  the  allegation  he  had 
made,  and  upon ,  which  the  warnut  tat  arrest 
had  been  issued. 

*'Wema8t  snmmim  the  cook»"  said  tiu  ma- 
gistrate,  banning  to  flU  up  a  sammras. 

**I  woidd  adrise  yon,  to  make  sure  of  getting 
at  the  tnith,  to  snmmon  my  daagfater,"  said  Mr. 

0  ,  httteriy.  "She  oonld  testify  to  the  fact 

of  bdi^  shot,  or  shot  at,  more  cleuiy  than  any 
one  else.  " 

The  magistnte  locked  at  the  prisoner  with 
surprise,  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  to 
fill  up  the  summons  and  despatch  it.  The  dis- 
tance was  fall  three  miles,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  elapsed  before  the  cook  was  brought  in,  look* 
ing  hslf  frightened  to  death.  Ocular  demon- 
stration had  fully  coQTinoed  her  that  "Miss 
Laura"  was  notmurdered,  and  she  had  it  from 
her  own  Hps  that  she  bad  not  even  been  shot  at 

Her  eridenoe  settled  the  matter,  and  Mr.  O  

iras  rdeased  from  custody,  with  many  afiolc^es 
and  expressions  of  regret  that  so  disagrecaUe  a 
mistake  had  ooenned. 

While  the  iuTestigatkn  at  the  magistnte's 
was  going  on,  Rnmor,  with  her  hundred  tongues, 
spread  the  news  through  the  city  that  a  horrible 
murder  had  taken  place.  I  heard  it  with  a  thrill 
of  horror,  for  it  came  in  such  a  shape  that  1  could 
not  help  believing  it  No  caose  for  the  dreadful 
deed  was  alleged;  for  none  could  be  imagined.  I 
never  f<M^  my  feelings,  on  the  next  day, 
when,  in  passing  along  the  street,  I  met  O 


walking,  with  his  usuiJ  firm  step  and  erect  head, 
quietly  along  the  pave.  No  contradiction  ot  the 
rumors  of  the  [ureoading  evenii^  had  reached  my 
ears,  tad  h  therefore,  still  brieve  him  to  be  the 
mnrderer  vi  his  child.  The  Mnsatimi  I  ape> 
rienced,  I  cannot  deecribe. 

When  the  real  caoss  of  all  tiiis  mortifying  ex- 
posure and  &lse  accusation  became  known,  the 
feeling  against  Obarles  Ruffin  was  very  strong— 
and  he  felt  strongly,  too.  Towards  tiie  &ther  of 
Laura,  be  indulgCNi  a  murderous  hate,  and  vowed 
to  be  deeply  revenged.  How  be  soi^t  this  re* 
yenge  will  be  seen. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  excitement  and  gosrip 
occasioned  by  the  events  we  have  mentioned, 
died  entirely  away,  and  the  drcnmstances  at- 
tending  them  were  foigotten,  except  by  a  few,  in 
whose  memories  such  incidents  are  always  kept 
aUve.  The  child  of  Laura  had  grown  to  a  fweet 
little  gsri,  five  years  of  age,  and  wis  tiba  strong 
cord  that  bound  her  mother  to  lift^  la  the  few 
.years  that  faftd  dafnad  rime  the  dcftth  ot  has 


wife,  Mr.  0         had  grown  old  rapidly.  Hie 

tall,  erect  form  had  acquired  a  slight  stoop;  bis 
hajr  had  lost  its  jetty  blackness;  he  walked  with 
a  slower  and  more  careful  gait  In  the  vigor  ol 
early  manhood,  and  even  m  ita  stud  and  firm 
maturity,  he  had  never  loved  anything  so  veil  aa 
himself— had  loved,  sinoerely,  notUog  out  oi 
himself.  But  his  infant  grand-child  had  won 
u^n  his  tenderest  feelings;  had  entwined  herself 
with  every  fibre  of  his  heart  Be  never  tired  <^ 
her  sweet  prattle — when  at  home,  she  was  ever 
jby  his  side,  or  in  his  arms,  and,  while  away,  she 
was  ever  in  his  thoughts. 

The  husband  of  Laura,  since  his  first  attempt 
to  see  her,  had  made  no  overt  act  that  looked  to 
the  same  end.  For  a  greater  part  <^  ttw  time  be 
had  been  away  from  Baltimore,  zwidittg  in  oat 
of  the  West  India  Islands- 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  Mr.  0   mm 

startled,  and  Ins  dan^ter  terrified,  by  the  insti- 
tution  of  a  suit  on  behalf  of  Ohu-l«  BnfBn,  fat 
the  possession  of  his  inftnt  daughter.  Tbe^^t 
upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ruffln  was  so  seiioos* 
that  medical  advice  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
I  was  called  in  to  see  hn,  as  intimated  m  the 
beginning  ctf  this  history.  It  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  famUy. 

I  was  preparing  to  go  out  one  afternoon,  when 

Mr.  0  himself  entered  my  office.    We  were 

not  persMially  acquainted,  though  each  <tf  ds 
knew  the  other  very  well  by  reputation.  He 
looked  agitated,  yet  evidoitly  was  striving  to  mfi-  | 
pear  calm. 

"Are  yon  very  much  engaged,  this  aftflraoon. 
Doctor?"  be  said,  as  he  took  my  hand. 

"X  have  several  calls  to  mi^"  I  replied. 
**Bnt  if  liiere  is  ai^  presdng  need  «rf  my  attend- 
ance in  another  quarter,  I  shall  fed  myraf  boond 
to  go." 

"I  wish  yon  to  see  my  daughter,"  Mr.  0  

sud.  *'She  is  in  a  vtrj  unhappy  state  of  mind. 
I  don't  know  that  medicine  can  do  her  any  good. 
Still  I  would  like  you  to  see  her." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  affection  ondw 
which  she  is  suffering?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  0  looked  thoughtful  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  said — 

"A  disease  of  the  mind.  Doctor,  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  skill,  I  fear." 

He  then  related,  iKieSy,  some  of  the  facts  coo- 
nected  with  her  onhamty  msoiage,  and  concluded 
by  saying  ^t  the  em»t  npcm  bear  mind,  xk  the 
suit  which  her  husband  Imd  instituted  finr  the 
reoovwy  of  his  child,  was  of  a  most  distresmng 
and  alarming  character,  caudng  him  to  tranUe 
for  her  reason. 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  ber  bang 
so  much  alarmed,"  I  remarked.  "Her  hu^)aDa 
cannot  get  possession  of  the  child  by  any  legal 
process." 

"I  wish  I  only  felt  sure  of  that  Doctor,"  was 
replied,  mournfully.  "But  I  do  not  By  the 
law  which  governs  in  these  cases,  the  father  has 
a  right  to  <^um  his  o&pring.  For  years,  I  have 
dreaded  just  what  has  at  last  happeoed.  I  knew 
too  well  the  vindictive  qnrit  <tt  Charles  RufBn,  to 
hope,  except  for  a  brief  time,  that  he  woold  fidl 
to  stab  US  in  this  tender  P^*^(^^^4i|^  I  never 
breathed  to  my  unhappy  chikR^tmoHMi  bad  no 
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tbooght  of  danger  HAi.  The  anijoineemeiit 
of  tM  (act  that  a  suit  bad  beea  oommeneed.  UHi 
upon  ber  as  nnexpefttedl^  as  a  bolt  from  a  sum* 
DMT  sky,  and  bas  completely  prostrated  ber. 
Snot  Um  wbole  trntb  bor^  upon  ber,  and  ber 
miod  follj  apprehended  the  danger  that  threat* 
aoed,  »be  has  con&ned  herself,  with  our  dear 
^(tte  E1&,  in  ber  room,  uid  will  admit  no  one 
bnt  myaelf  and  the  nurse.  If  I  ut^  the  neces- 
of  takini;  the  child  oat,  -that  it  may  breathe 
tbe  fresh  air  in-tbe  garden  or  upon  the  lawn,  she 
aaMrai  me  only  with  tears.  If  I  mttempt  to 
take  dM  child  fitnn  the  room  agwiut  her  wish. 
As  SBisas  hold  of  it  frantioaUy,  and  utters  snch 
OEies  of  SDgtush  that  I  am  forced  to  desist.  It  is 
vow  tm  days  sinoe  either  she  or  tbe  dear  little 
«•  his  left  her  diamber,  and-  tbe  beidth  of  both 
an  beginning  to  suffer.  The  duld  is  pining  to 
pA  oat,  bat  ber  mother  will  not  let  her  go." 

Then  ottering  &  bitter  imprecstioa  upon  the 
utbor  of  ^  tms  misery,  hs  tuned  quiddy  »nd 
nid: 

'*Bat  cmne.  Doctor,  my  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
los  ntost  see  ber  yoursi^  perlups  you  may  be 
lUe  to  do  sometluDg." 

I  was  not  Tsry  sanguine  of  this.  I  had  no  fto- 
nniBiuce  with  Bin.  Baffin,  and  did-n<^  beliere 
flit  ia  her  state  of  mind,  if  truly  described,  she 
nnU  pvB  any  oonfidenoe  to  a  stranger.   I  sog- 

pited  this,  but  Ur.  0         thought  differently, 

nd  I  did  not  ostre  to  anticipate  difficulties;  be* 
Mas.  be  had  mratimed  that  the  ohild  seoned  fe- 
fcridi  and  needed  some  attention. 

Ob  sniriag  at  the  house  and  ^ng  to  the  door 
ef  Mrs.  Baffin's  room,  we  found  it  lodced. 
'It  is  always  so,"  saul  Hr.  0- — ,  as  h«  tap- 
1  liefaUy  against  it. 

fbo's  there?"  I  beard  asked,  in  a  low  Toice: 
"Open  tbe  door,  Laura.   It  is  I,"  ber  father 
Rfdied. 

Um  door  was  half  opened,  and  held  tightly 

ntil  Mr.  0  crowded  in,  and  then  it  was  shqt 

irilh  a  sudden  jar,  kavij^  me  upon  the  outside. 
I  nMined  WMm  I  was  Ar  the  space  of  about 
fife  minutes.  I  could  bear  the  sound  of  vmoes 
vidiin,  smaetimee  loud  and  exdted,  and  some- 
tnnes  low-  awl  {deadiog.  I  could  also  hear  occa- 
sional sobs.  At  the  ex|Mrati(m  of  this  time,  Mr. 
0 —  came  out,  as  before  erowding  through  a 
aaall  aperture  of  the  door. 

"Sbe  bas  at  last  consented  to  see  you.  Doctor," 
be  said— '<!  gained  my  end  only  by  assuming  Ukat 
Slen  was  Tory  ill,  and  must  hare  mediori  Mien* 
tece." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  se6  ber  now?"  I  inquired. 

"Tes,  sbe  is  ready  to  receive  you.** 

Be  then  tapped  at  tbe  door  again,  after  he  had 
•Bswered  btx  query  (tf  who  was  thrnn.  Mrs. 
Bsffia  partly  opened  it  as  before,  uid  we  cmwded 
tl|oagh.  The  instant  we  were  within  she  dosed 
the  dwr  with  an  eno^^o  action,  dcniUe  locked 
■ad  bolted  it.  and  then  sprang  back  to  where  a 
littls  prl  was  standing  in  tears,  and  caught  her 
wildly  up  in  her  arms. 

'•They  want  to  takeber  away,*'  she  said,  lifting 
her  deep  Une  eyes  to  mine — "but  they  can't  do 
it  Nobody  AM  take  my  child  from  me." 

"Nobody  can  take  her  from  yon,"  I  said,  fbll* 
■tin  at  ooee  in  a  fbmiliar  war  with  her  mood. 
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<'Sbe  is  tout's,  and  nobody  can  touch  ber.  Poor 
child!"  I  added,  putting  my  band  upon  ber  bead, 
"sdiedoes  not  look  well.  She  wants  fresh  air  and 
exercise." 

"I  think  she  is  very  well,  Doctor/'  tbe  mother 
returned  quickly.'  <'I  keep  tbe  windows  open  a 
^ood  deal,  and  ^e  can  play  through  tbe  room.  It 
isl«*ge." 

*^Bnt  this  room  is  ndt  lib  the  green  lawn  ont 
oi  doors;  nor  are  the  drooping  flowers  with  which 
these  Tsses  are  filled,  like  tbe  fresh  Uossoms  in 
your  beautiful  garden.  She  must  have  -fresh  lur, 
madam,  and  exercise  out  of  doors.*' 

"But  the  dai^er,  Doctor!  Think  tbe  dan- 
gtfrV*  Sbe  spoke  in  a  deep  whisper,  and  with  a 
look  of  lore. 

"There  is  no  danger,  madam.  None  id  the 
worid." 

'■Oh,  but  there  is!  They  are  watching  all 
around  the  house  for  her,  and  would  snatch  ber 
up  in  a  moment:   Isn't  it  dreadful!" 

Tbe  poor  creature  shuddered  from  bead  to  foot. 

"It  would  be  dreadful  if  this  Were  the  case,  but 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  not,  madam.  Now,  that  a 
suit  has  been  commeno^,  all  parties  will  wait 
ito  its  tomination.  If  there  had  been  any  wish 
on  the  part  of  anr  one  to  obtain  fixraUe  posses- 
si«i  d  your  ohild,  no  suit  wonld  have  been  inAI- 
tuted.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  ber  off. " 

Buttiie  motiber's  inind  was  sot  aocesaibte  to 
reason.  Her  fears  overshadowed  everything.  No* 
tiling  that  I  could  urge  made  any  impression  upon 
her. 

"Tou  are  not  afraid  to  ride  out  with  your  fv 
tber?"  I  said,  after  a  pause.  "The  carriage  conld 
be  shut  up  closely,  and  no  one  would  suspect  who 
was  in  it." 

"I  wouldn't  leave  this  room  with  Ella  for  the 
world,"  sbe  replied,  in  a  solemn  voioe.  "You 
cannot  tempt  me.  Doctor." 

*<Tour  fkther  is  able  to  protect  you  and  EQa." 

**And  will  protect  you  with  my  life,"  said  Hr. 

But  BIra.  Boffin  shook  her  head  slowly,  and 
drew  her  child  closer  to  hw  aide. 

I  was  puzzled;  and  Mr.  O—  looked  anxious 
and  disturbed.  After  some  moments  of  hurried 
reflection,  I  drew  him  aside,  and  said  aloud 
enough  for  Mrs.  Buffin  to  hear  roe: 

*'I^n't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave 
this  place  and  go  away  into  thecountiy,  say  fcu'ty 
or  fitty  miles,  where  no  one  would  diMun  m  seek- 
ing for  the  child?" 

A  side  glance  at  Mrs.  Buffin  satisfied  me  that 
she  not  only  beard  eveir  word,  hut  was  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  said. 

"Let  me  think."  relied  the  Ibther,  nndentand- 
ing  me  in  a  moment.  And  be  stood  thoughtfbl 
for  some  time. 

*' Where  eould  we  go?"  he  at  length  a^ed. 

as  to  that,  tnere  are  hundreds  of  secluded 
little  spots,  at  any  one  of  which  concealment 
wonld  be  perfect. 

"How  would  you  like  that,  Laura?"  Mr.  0- — 
said,  turning  and  speaking  to  bis  daoghter. 
-  •'Ob,  above  all  things.   ]jet>u8gD  &r  away 

from  here.  Not  fif^^iorda>Mu>difeia}5^^ 
sandmilfis."  ^ 
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"Yoy  well.  Tbea  wewDl  go.  Anythiog  for  : 
afeW.   Oan  you  be  ready  in  a  week?" 

"In  a  week!  Yes,  in  an  boor.  Ob!  fittherjet 
na  go  instantly.  Dear  little  Ella  may  be  taken 
from  us  to-night." 

••I  do  iiot  tnink  tbm  is  any  danger  of  that,"  I  '■ 
urged;  "besideB,  it  takes  seme  time  to  prepare  for : 
so  long  a  journey.*' 

"But  thiuk  of  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Doctor; : 
that  calls  for  extraordinary  baste.  I  am  ready— : 
m,  can  be  ready  in  an  hour.   Let  us  go  to-day." 

"It  will  be  impossible,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr. 

0  .   **We  caimot  start  before  to-morrow*  at 

tbeeariiest" 

With  difficulty  we  got  her  recoMnled  to  wlut 
until  the  next  day,  and  then  left  her  alone  io  oon- 
solt  upm  what  was  beat  to  be  done.  The  poor 
child  begged  and  cried  to  go  with  hergrandfttber, 
but  the  mother  kept  fiut  bold  of  her.  The  eight 
grieved  me  much. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  0  for  an 

hour-  It  w&s  flaally  determined  that  a  pleasant 
house  should  be  taken,  if  one  could  be  found, 
somewhere  within  fire  or  ten  miles  of  the  city, 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  unhappy 
mother  and  her  child.  Then  a  journey  of  at  least 
a  week  should  be  made  in  the  family  carriage,  at 
the  end  of  which  period,  the  house  selected  should 
be  reached,  and  thus  the  impression  be  made  upm 
Mrs.  R.'8mind,  that  she  was  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles  away  fttnn  Bidtimore.  In  deci^ng 
npon  this  course,  nnmrnns  difSonlties  mwnted 
tfaemsdres,  bat  were  finally  set  aside.  The  most 
prominent  was,  the  necessary  absence  from  bis 
daughter  and  grand-daughter,  that  would  be  re- 

(juired  on  the  part  of  Mr.  0  ,  who  had  to  be 

in  the  city  every  day.  If  he  were  to  return  home 
every  night,  the  suspicitm  would  at  once  arise  that 
they  could  not  be  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
threatened  danger.  It  was  at  last  determined 
that  he  should  go  to  them  twice  a  week,  and 
leave  his  daughter  to  infer  that  he  came  nearly  the 
whole  distance  by  steamboat. 

This  was  just  the  extent  of  my  medical  services  \ 
in  the  case  on  my  first  visit.  The  plan  proposed  : 
was  carried  out,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  either  Mr. ! 
O  or  his  daughter nearly  three  months. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  suit  instituted  by  Ruffin 
progressed  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allow- ; 
ed-  The  most  untiring  efibrts  were  made  by  ma-  | 
tual  friends  to  divert  him  from  his  malignant : 
purpose,  but  his  resolution  to  carry  the  thing 
through,  remained  firm.  His  father  opposed  him 
as  strongly  as  any  one;  but  persuasion  and  re- 
monstrance were  alike  unavailing.  His  only 
answer  was: 

"It  is  my  child,  and  the  law  will  give  her  to 
me.  I  did  not  separate  myself  from  my  wife;  she 
left  me,  and  took  away  my  child.  She  may  re- 
mun  where  she  is.  I  do  not  care  to  see  her;  but 
my  diild  I  tnll  have.  The  law  is  clear  oa  this 
bead,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  await  its  de- 
cision." 

AtlengUi  the  day  of  trial  drew  near:  and  mwsk 
fxcitement  prevuled  on  the  subject.  But,  as  the 
matter  was  never  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers—means being  taken  to  prevent  this— 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to  a  puticu- 
lai  drde.  My  practiee  was  in  this  orcto.-- 


Wherever  (  went,  the  theme  of  oonrowtiai  was 
the  approaching  soit.  In  not  one  tnstance  did  I 
IbearanexpressidQofBympthyfoTRuffin.  Every 
jvMoe  was  lifted  against  hun,  and  the  statute  that 
would  tear  from  a  mother's  arms  ber  child,  de- 
nounced in  the  severest  terms  as  unjust  and  in 
opposition  to  the  very  first  laws  of  Nature.  Bat 
this  did  not  stay  the  regular  progression  of  events. 
At  length  the  day  arrived,  the  ease  was  called, 

and  Mr.  O  required  to  produce  the  child  in 

court 

From  the  time  of  Mrs.  Rnffin's  removal  from 
the  family  homestead,  up  to  this  period,  she  had 
lived  in  imagined  aectaston.  But  a  kntmledge  a€ 
her  unhappy  stateof  mind,  the  rase  that  had  been 
practised  unm  her,  and  where  she  waSiWasknovrn 
to  all  her  fiiends,  and  even  widely  beyond  this 
circle  of  true  sympathy.    The  order  to  bring  tbe 

child  into  court,  an  order  upon  which  Mr.  O  

had  not  all  calculated,  created  in  his  mind  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.  It  oould  not  be  done 
without  endangering  tbe  very  life  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  I  was  again  summoo- 
ed  to  attend  Mrs.  Ruffin.  Why  I  was  selected,  I 
never  could  exactly  understand.  The  regnlar 
physician  of  the  family  was  a  man  of  distingaisb- 
ed  professional  ability,  and  a  competent  adviser. 

As  Wore,  Mr.  O  called  nponmeatmyofiloe. 

He  looked  haggard  and  oare-wom,  and  appeared 
at  least  five  yean  olderthan  when  I  had  last  seen 
him.  Be  stated  tome  tbe  alaimii^  aspect  of  af- 
fain,  and  asked  for  my  advioe  as  a  physician,  » 
father,  and  a  man. 

"As  for  me,"  be  said,  "I  have  lost  that  clew 
perception  of  things  whidi  I  osndly  possess.  I 
feel  bewildered  half  of  my  tinM.  I  cannot  see 
what  it  is  right  for  me  to  do.  Sometimes  I  get  ao 
excited,  that  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  bring  tbe 
whole  thing  to  a  close  by  blowing  out  the  brains 
of  that  infamous  rascal,  whose  fiend-like  persecu- 
tions have  made  my  poor  child  more  than  half  a 
maniac,  and  threaten  to  destroy  her  life.  And 
after  all  is  said.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  horn  of 
the  dilemma  left.  It  will  kill  Laura  to  take  awmy 
her  dai^btcr;  at,  wwse,  entirely  unsettle  her  rea- 
son. Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  my  right  course?  I 
must  oboose  between  the  death  of  my  child,  ve 
the  death  of  her  perae<mtor?  And  I  will  choose!" 

As  Mr.  0  uttered  the  last  sentence,  bis 

face  grew  black  with  passion,  and  be  turned  from 
me  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  fully  resolved 
upon  a  desperate  deed.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  fais 
arm,  and  said  in  a  firm  fdda 

"Think  again,  Mr.  0-^  .   Fuliaps  a  bettor 

way  may  be  found." 

"I  have  thought  of  everything,"  he  replied — 
"And  I  see  but  one  course;  a  dreadful  one,  I  ad- 
mit; but  desperate  cases  require  desperate  retae- 
dies.  Laura's  child  shall  not  be  dragged  from  her 
arms!  I  swear  it,  solemnly,  this  hourl  With  my 
life  I  will  prevent  this  cruel  outrage." 

"Toa  will  not  attempt  the  murderous  deed  you 
have  threatened,"  I  said,  looking  earnestly  into 

the  face  of  Mr.  0  . 

"But  I'U  tell  yon  what  I  will  do.  Ill  guard 
the  asylum  of  my  injured  child,  and  guard  it  with 
my  life.  I  shall  return  home  to-night,  well  arm- 
ed, and.  remaining  at  bon»r«;wait  JJn^issne.  If 
the  myrnudomioffte1i«reAltftcr@i^w  sweet 
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b>be  any  from  as,  they  will  do  thdr  work  onlj 
bF  pUBing  over  my  dead  body.  I  hare  formed 
Wrfutant  lesi^Qtim;  and  I  mean  to  abide  by 
M." 

"Let  me  soggcBt  a  better  way,**  I  sud,  in  reply 
todiiB. 

''There  k  no  hetter  way;  bnt  let  ma  bear  what 
JOB  bare  to  propose." 

"I  will  go  boiae  with  you  to-night,  and  see  yonr 
daughter.  To-morrow  we  will  return,  and  I  will 
go  into  ooart  and  testify  aa  a  physician,  that  to 
remove  the  child  will  be  to  destroy  either  the  mo- 
tha's  reason  or  her  life.  I  will  also  describe  to 
the  eoort  the  distressing  consequences  already  at- 
tcadint  upon  this  uanalursl  prosecution,  and  urge 
every  humane  oonsideration  in  favor  oT  lettii^  the 
■dt  go  «k  without  Cuther  distnrlMng  the  unhappy 
sMtber." 

''That  is,  yoa  would  merdy  ieg  fiv  Justioe?" 

"Call  H  wnst  you  jdease.  £a  a  ease  like  this, 
best  means  an  the  wisestt  and  should  be 
adopted  by  a  vne  man.  withont  letting  his  feel- 
iagi  come  into  ^  question.  Yon  propose  to  de* 
mi  your  daughter  from  tbis  outrage  by  an  ap- 
pal to  deadly  weap<His?  Yery  well;  sni^wse  you 
■hoot  half-a-dosen  men,  yon  will  be  at  length 
overpowered  and  dragged  awa^y.if  not  killed  upon 
tllBspot.  Do  yon  think  this  would  make  Mrs. 
Boffin's  position  any  better!  Yon  know  that  it 
VDsld  not  '  No — no,  sir;  I  have  proposed  the  only 
tab  coarse,  and  one  that  will,  I  am  sure,  bring 
about  the  resnlt  we  so  much  desire." 

"Well,  if  you  think  it  vrill  do  any  gOOd,  I  am 
willing  to  see  the  trial  made;  bat  I  have  no  faith 
iadieresult,  It  will  hare  to  oome  at  last  to  what 
I  have  said." 

"I  do  not  think  ao.  For  sooh  an  altemative  I 
cannot  helicTe  there  is  any  necessity." 

"There  is  laic  in  this  country,  I>octo^  hat  little 
jiatiee.  However.  I  have  agreed  to  let  you 
mtnage  the  thii%  in  yonr  own  way — or  at  least 
try  to  manage  it  I  will  wait  as  patiently  as  I 
CM  for  the  issue  of  that  triaL  You  go  home  with 
me  this  afternoon?" 

«Y«." 

"Can  yoa  start  at  once?" 

"I  will  be  ready  to  go  with  you  in  a  very  few 
ninutes,"  I  r^ied.  and  left  him  for  a  short  time, 
inorier  to  mue  ftiiawhturiedprepanitinisto  at- 
tod  him. 

dilreitfaahonr  uid  a  half  brought  us 
to  tbe  secluded  spot  where  Mrs.  JLuf&a  Imagined 
■be  vas  conoealed  from  the  knowledge  of  every 
€ne.  As  the  carriage  came  up  to  ttae  door,  we 
fcond  her  seated  in  a  garden-cbair,  on  a  beautiful 
kwQ  in  front  of  the  house— her  little  girl  playing 
near  her.  Sbe  ronembered  me  tbe  moment  I 
■lighted  from  the  carriage,  and  came  forward  with 
ny  name  upop  her  lips.  No  smile  lit  up  her  pale 
&tce  as  she  greeted  me;  no  light  sparkled  in  her 
eye.  I  spoke  obeerftiUy  to  her,  but  sbe  did  not 
■Bsnr  in  a  cbeerfiil  voi<».  When  I  took  her  littie 
by  the  band,  a  look  of  alarm  gathered  upon 
face,  and  ^e  took  fast  bdd  <tf  tlie  cldld's 
band.  I  nniled  and  said: 
"Yott  are  not  afraid  of  me?" 
She  did  not  make  any  answer;  bnt  I  could  see 
frmt ber bair-aveited  noe,  and  whole  manner,! 
ttafc  dtt  Tended  me  wiA  Bu^ieion.  j 


"Come,  dear,"  she  said  to  her  child,  "tiie  dew 
is  beginning  to  fkll:  we  must  go  into  the  boose" 
—and  sbe  led  her  daughter  away.  The  child  was 
reluctant,  bat  passive.  As  sbe  followed  her  mo- 
ther, she  looked  back  frequently,  and  called  out —  * 
"Grandpa,  come!" 

"Poor  child!"  said  BIr.  0  ,  in  a  voioe  of 

tender  rctfet.  "Accursed  villaio!"  be  added, 
with  a.suadeD  change  of  manner  and  tMie.  *■  Yon 
shall  yet  wffer  for  this"— «nd  be  clenched  his 
hand,  and  ground  his  teeth  in  a  parozyimof 
anger. 

"Much  depends,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said  to  him, 
"on  your  controlling  yourself.   Do  not  kt  yo^r 
daughter  see  that  yw  are  excited,  for  she  will 
tribute  all  to  fear/' 

"Am  I  a  stock  or  a  stone,  Doctor?  Is  it  pos< 
sible  for  me  to  look  on  and  be  calm?  Do  yon 
su|^Mse  I  can  nuu-k,  day  by  day.  the  pale  fooe  of 
my  child  growing  paler,  the  light  in  her  eye  fad- 
ing, the  tone  of  her  vmoe  growing  sadder  utd  sad- 
der, and  not  feel?  look  at  ho-,  Doctor!  Do  yon 
see  no  change  since  your  eyes  last  rested  upon 
her?  Is  she  the  same?  I  believe  her  heart  is  al- 
ready broken.  Ah,  sir!  This  is  all  bard  to 
bear!" 

I  felt  that  it  must  be.  I  had  already  noticed 
the  change  to  which  he  referred — a  change  that 
indicated  the  rapid  progress  of  a  malady  for  which 
I  had  uo  remedy. 

We  followed  Mrs.  Buffln  into  the  house.  As  we 
entered  from  the  lawn,  she  went  up  stairs  with 
her  child,  who  called  out  earnestly: 
"Grandpa,  come  up!  do  oome,  grandpa." 
"Go,  my  dear      at  once.   Do  not  make  any 

ceremony  with  me,"  said  L  Mr.  0  totdc  me 

at  my  word,  and  followed  bis  daughter  and  her 
child  up  to  her  chamber. 

I  felt  troubled  at  tbe  appearance  of  things. 
Poor  Mrs.  Ruffin  had  chan^  more  than  I  had 

dreamed.   Mr.  0  had  truly  described  her 

appearance;  she  looked  like  one  whose  heart 
was  breaking.  Her  face  was  almost  colorless, 
and  painful  to  look  upon— it  was  so  very  sad. 

I  remained  alone  for  nearly  tbe  space  of  half 
an  hour.  Then  both  Mrs.  Ruffin  and  her  father 
joined  me.  Little  Ella  was  asleep.  Few  and 
brief  were  the  sentences  that  were  uttered  by  any 
of  us,  until  tea  was  announced.  At  tbe  table 
a  light,  rambling  conversation  sprung  up  between 

Mr.  O  and  myself,  and  relieved  the  sense  of 

oppression  under  wludi  we  til  labored.  As  soon 
as  we  arose  from  the  taUe,  Mrs.  Ruffin  retired  to 
ynlia  her  child. 

"Don't  you  see  a  great  change.  Doctor?"  said 

Mr.  O  ,  as  soon  as  were  alone. 

"Your  daughter  certainly  has  changed  since  I 
last  saw  her,"  I  replied.  "But,  living  as  she  has 
lived,  is  a  change  to  be  wondered  at?" 

"No,  Doctor,  it  is  not,"  he  replied,  bitteriy. 
"But  the  necessi^  for  living  thus  is  what  drives 
me  almcwt  mad.  I  feel  myself  growing  more 
and  more  desperate  evety  day.  Noconeequences, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  dreadful  than  those 
already  existing.  There  must  come  a  change, 
and  that  speedily. " 

As  best  I  could,  did  I  aoothe  this  state  of  ex- 
I  dtement;  hut  I  had  little  oi'i^A^ftyf'^Bay  In 
I  regard  to  the  daughter's  phyifeiiidrdiraaal  con- 
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dition  that  wu  at  all  ftvoraUe.  I  did  not  see  [ 
bcr  again  that  night.  On  the  next  morning  we  j 
met  early  at  the  breakfast-table.  The  child  was . 
sUll  asleep.  I  tried  to  draw  Mrs.  RufBn  oat  into  | 
'  a  conversation  on  some  general  topic;  but  this  I . 
could  not  do.  Her  mind  dwelt  upon  only  one  [ 
Bubjeot,  and  oould  not  be  interested  in  any  other. 

After  break&st,  Mr.  0         and  myself  started 

for  the  city. 

"Do  yon  believe  Laura  would  sorvivv  the  re^ 
moval  of  her  child  from  ber?"  he  asked  me,  as 
we  seated  onrselves  in  his  carriage. 

"t  certiinly  do  not,"  I  oonid  but  reply. 

"Do  you  believe  she  oould  bear  its  production 
in  court,  even  if  she  accompanied  it?'*  he  added. 

"To  attempt  to  bring  it  into  court  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  eitiHr  ha  reason  or  her  life."  I 
said. 

"If  were  yonr  child,  would  yon  permit  a 
thing  to  be  done  that  would  produce  one  or  both 
<tf  these  direfhl  oonseqnenees?*'  - 

"Not  if  I  ooold  {fferent  it.". 

**No — nor  would  any  fttber." 

"I  trust— nay,  I  am  snre,  the  order  of  yester- 
day will  be  wiuidrawn,  so  soon  as  I  make  a  state- 
ment of  Sfrs.  Ri^Bn's  condition." 

"It  may  be — I  am  not  sanguine.  But  even  if 
it  is,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  settled.  In  less 
than  a  we^,  the  decision  of  the  court  may  be 
adverse." 

"Do  not  anticipate  the  worst,  Mr.  0 — 

"RufBo  has  the  law  on  his'nde." 

"And  his  wife  humanity^' 

"A  feeble  hope  that.  What  has  hnmsnlty  to 
do  in  a  case  of  lawl" 

"Thejudges  are  men." 

*<But  without  human  feeling." 

''I  believe  differently.  Two  upon  the  Bench  I 
know  to  be  men  of  the  better  sort— men  who  will 
lean  to  the  side  of  humanity,  and  let  their  de- 
cision be  governed  by  it  as  nr  as  is  possible." 

0  shook  his  head.   "I  have  no  faith  in 

men,"  he  gloomily  answered.  "I  have  lived  too 
l<Hig  in  the  wtn-Id.'* 

'M  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world,  also,"  I 
sud,  **and  I  have  some  faith  in  men.  Man's 
better  feelings  are  not  all  perverted." 

0  still  shook  his  bead,  and  seemed  disposed 

to  be  silent  and  indulge  his  own  reflections-  See- 
ing this,  I  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  was 
silent  also. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  entered  the  court-room.  It 
was  already  well  filled.   The  case  had  been  call- 
ed on  the  previous  day,  and  this  fact,  with  the 
order  that  immediately  followed,  to  produce  the 
child  in  court,  had  sped  quickly  through  tbei 
cirde  of  the  unhappy  motba''s  friends  and  thar  \ 
acquaintances.   Lubes  of  the  first  families,  who  i 
had  never  before  seen  the  inside  of  a  court-room, ) 
now  filled  -every  bench  that  otHild  be  had,  or 
su>od  in  the  open  spaces,  anxioosly  waiting  for 
the  proceedings  to  b^in.   The  first  person  upon 
whom  my  eyes  rested,  as  I  entered  the  room,  was 
Charles  Ruffln.   He  sat  by  the  side  ctf  iaa  ooim> 
seU  nnabadied,  althoogh  every  eye  was  nprai 
him«  and  almost  every  heart  execrating  him. 
He  lolled  steadily  at  Mr.  O— ,  who  oute  in 
with  me,  his  ^es  not  once  inking  bOMth  the 


withering  aoowl  that  letded  opoa  tiie  ftthar'g 

brow. 

In  the  course  <rf  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced.  The  first  thing  was  »  re- 
petition of  the  otdtr  of  the  court  to  produce  the 

child.   All  eyes  tomed  towards  Mr.   O  ; 

there  was  a  breathless  pause.  The  coonsel  for 
the  defence  here  stated  that  he  wished  to  pKxluce 
the  testimony  of  the  physician,  who  had  attend- 
ed Mrs.  Ruffin,  as  to  her  state  of  health,  and  the 
certain  effect  that  would  be  produced  if  the  order 
of  the  court  were  carried  out.  I  was  then  called 
upon  to  give  the  proposed  testimony. 

In  performing  this  duty,  I  strove  to  present  ma 
vivid  a  piotnre  as  poBsible  of  the  unhappy  st&ta 
^  the  mother's  mind.  I  desoribed  all  I  bad 
seen  in  the  strmgest  ookws,  and  omcluded  hy 
saying,  that  as  a  ph^idan,  I  believed,  solemnljy, 
that  if  the  order  of  the  court  were  exeoated,  it 
would  instaoily  destroy  the  mother's  life. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than  two  with 
nnmoisteoed  eyes  in  the  room,  when  I  left  the 
stand— those  two  were  Raffia  and  his  counsel; 
the  first  was  unmoved,  because  malignant  pas- 
sions sustained  him — the  latter  because  he  heard 
all  that  was  related  as  an  opposing  counsel;  his 
thoughts  kept  all  emotions  guiesoent  Even  the 
Jud^  were  disturbed,  and  oad  g^eat  difflcolty- 
to  rally  themsdvw. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  was  aboat  rismg  to 
epf<Hce  Uie  evidence  I  had  given,  when  he  was 
requested  by  the  judges  to  dtfer  what  be  was 
going  to  say  for  a  iew  minates.  A  brief  orasnl- 
tation  was  held  upon  the  bench,  and  then  one 
the  associate  judges  declared  the  order  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  rescinded.   A  murmur  of  satisfection 

ran  through  the  crowded  room;  Mr.  O  was 

overpowered  with  emoticm.  He  felt  what  he  had 
not  felt  before,  that  there  was  a  leaning  of  the 
court  towards  the  side  of  humanity. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  court  had  set  aside  the 
order  of  the  previous  day,  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
that  part  of  the  room  where  I  had  seen  Charles 
RufiiQ  seated  by  the  side  of  his  counsel.  The 
lawyer  was  there,  but  Ruffln  I  could  nowhere 
see.   A  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind. 

"Did  you  see  Ruffln  go  outl"  I  whispered  to 
Mr.  0  

Either  my  words,  or  maimer*  caused  him  to 
turn  pale. 

"No,"  he  replied,  glancing  hurriedly  around. 
'■Has  he  gwie  out?" 

"I  do  not  see  him  anywhere  in  the  room.  He 
must  have  left  it." 

"Where  can  he  have  gone?  Why  has  he  left 
so  abruptly  at  this  particular  moment?" 

"I  cannot,  certainly,  tell,"  I  said. 

"I  most  go  home  immediatdy,  and  you  must 

go  with  me,  Doetoi^"  and  Mr.  0  tamed  and 

moved  away  as  he  spoke. 

"My  patients  will  need  attention.  I  have  al- 
ready been  away  from  them  too  long,"  I  replied. 

"You  must  go  with  me.  Doctor.  A  case'  of 
life  and  death  rules  over  all  othen.  Gome!*' 

I  felt  that  I  dared  not  reftue  to  ^  Tagne 
suspicims  crossed  my  mind.  Z  fidtowed  Mr. 

X)  ■  out  and  hurried  by  bis  aide  to  the  ataUes 

where  he  kept  lus  horses  at/" 
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qoicUy  »8  possible,"  eud  Mr.  0  ,  ''and  see 

-wdl  to  the  hamtts!" 

Tbe  Tehicle  was  soon  ready.   Mr.  0  took 

tbe  reins,  and  spoke  to  the  horses,  laree,  stroog 
mrnmals,  and  fleet  of  fiwt.  They  dashed  ahead 
mt  a  Doble  speed.  I  do  not  think  we  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  hoar  in  going  a  distance  of  ten 
xriile&  Not  a  word  was  spoken  daring  the  whole 
ride;  and  neitber  of  ns  knew  'what  was  in  the 
■Qsnd  of  the  other  ex<KPt  W  conjecture.  The 
boose  in  wUch  Ifes.  Baffin  had  sought  to  hide 
hmdf  fkom  the  seandi  of  her  ornel  persecutor, 
was  ritnated  a  abort  distance  ftmn  the  main  road, 
■ad  could  1m  seen  from  a  point  in  the  approach, 
imhIt  two  ndles  away.  From  this  point  the 
road  descended  in  a  stoaight  line,  into  a  long 
Talky,  and  then  rose  hy  a  gradual  ascent  npcHi  a 
ridge  opposite.  As  we  commenced  descend- 
ing into  tliis  valley,  we  noticed  a  man  riding  at  a 
swift  pace  up  the  hill,  directly  in  firont  of  ns. 
My  heart  gave  a  sodden  bound  as  my  eyes  rested 
npoa  iam;  were  my  snspidons  indeed  too  true? 
inie  horseman  was  only  risible  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  disappeared  just  at  the  point 
wfaera  a  road  led  (tf  to  the  boose  in  wfaidi  Mta. 
Saffinlircd. 

An  ffTflamatifm  of  alam  ese^ied  Hw  lips  of 

Mr.  O  .  ESs  whip  was  applied  to  the  horses : 

widk  ft  HMiting  energy  that  caused  than  neariy 
to  double  llieir  rai»d  pace.  Down  tbe  UU  we 
dashed  at  a  forioos  rate,  and  up  the  one  oppoate 
with  scarcelv  a  perceptible  diminution  of  speed. 
In  a  little  while  we  were  in  sight  (tf  the  house. 
Tliere  was  a  horse  standing  at  the  gate.  Mr. 

O  applied  the  whip  stiU  more  vigOTonsIy — 

ftod  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  there;  as  we 
Kprnnm  from  Uie  wagon,  om*  ears  were  pierced  by 
one  of  the  most  heart-rending,  despairing  cries 
tfaat  it  has  erer  been  my  lot  to  hear.  It  chilled 
tbe  blood  in  my  reins,  and  caused  a  cold  shudder  | 
to  run  0T«r  my  whole  body.  Before  we  could : 
reach  the  door,  a  man  (it  was  Baffin  himsdf) ; 
anerged  from  the  bouse,  bearing  little  BUa  in 
IkisarBis.  Our  presence,  so  unexpected,  oonfbsed 
him  tar  a  moment;  before  he  could  reeorer  faim- 
aelf,  tin  sharp  crack  of  a  jasUiL  'rang  upcm  the 
air,  and  be  fell  backwards  npm  the  noond.  Ere 
the  duld  be  held  in  his  arms  struck  the  earth, 
tint  was  snatched  away  by  the  grandfather,  who 
msfaed  into  tbe  house,  and  up  to  his  daughter's 
chamber,  in  ordo-  to  restore  her  treasure  to  her 
arms.  He  was  too  late!  The  mother's  heart 
was  broken!  He  found  ber  upon  the  floor,  to  all 
Sffpeannces  dead.  She  never  spoke  again.  Life 
rallied  feebly  after  a  few  hours,  oat  gradually  de- 
dined  from  that  time,  until  tbe  rital  spark  went 
oat  eotirdy.  She  reoorered  her  perceptions  far 
enoogh  to  recognize  her  child,  over  whom  she 
wept  as  if  Im  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  tears. 
8be  tfed,  dasjnng  the  sweet  young  oreatare  in 
kiranu. 

When  I  onr  Baffin  fUl,  I  harried  to  him,  and 
Ibnnd  the  blood  flowing  fraely  from  his  side.  A 
isnnt,  whom  tbe  report  of  the  pistol  brought 
to  tbe  door,  asdsted  rae  to  take  him  into  the 
hoooe.  He  was  insensible. 

On  remoring  his  dothes,  and  examining  the 
woood,  I  foand  that  the  injury  was  not  at  ill ! 
avioiu.  The  b^  bad  struck  one  of  his  ribs  on : 
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the  rifcht  side,  fiveturing  it,  and  then  glanced 
upwards,  tearing  away  -the  thin  covering  of 
flesh,  and  lodging  agaiost  the  clavicle.  It  was 
easily  extracted.  While  engaged  in  doi^  this. 
I  was  sommoned  to  attend  Mrs.  Ruffin.  I 
obeyed  this  summons  immediately,  and  found  her 
in  the  state  I  have  described.  Perceiving  that 
her  condition  was  beyond  the  reach  of  m^icine, 
I  retired  as  quickly  as  possible  to  attend  to  the 
wounded  man*  below.  By  the  time  I  bad  com- 
pleted all  the  required  dresongs,  he  recovered  his 
senses.  As  soon  as  he  folly  cnnpicbended  where 
be  was,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  placed,  he  rose  up  from  tbe  sofW  upon  which 
I  he  was  lying,  sta^eied  towards  the  door,  and, 
regardless  of  all  1  oonld  say,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off. 

When  these  facts  became  known,  on  tbe  follow- 
ing day,  to  the  Court,  all  proceedings  in  the  case 
were  stopped.  Bat  it  was  too  late — at  least,  too 
late  for  tbe  heart-broken  mother,  ^e  could  no 
more  be  af^ted  by  human  agendes.  She  had 
suffered  her  last  pang.  Her  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
pain  were  at  an  end  for  ever. 

Charles  Boffin  left  Baltimore  immediatdr  after 
her  death;  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  He  may 
y^  he  living.  If  so,  wherever  be  is,  he  must 
bear  abont  mm  a  moral  cancer  that  is  eating 
daBy  and  hooriy  into  Ug  heart.  I  wcnldnot 
have  his  onudooaness  for  millions  of  worids. 

SKEXCHBS  OF  TRAVEL— No.  3. 

BT  THOS.  xT^H  BKBBSS. 

THE  PEDESTBIAtTeXCUBSION  CON- 
CLUDED. 

I  have  already  stated  tfaat  the  city  Ghent  is 
sitnated  in  a  country,  which,  though  perfectly  flat, 
is  by  DO  means  uninteresting,  ft  stands  upon 
the  confluence  of  fonr  rivers,  the  Lys,  tbe  Scheldt, 
the  Leive  and  the  Moer,  which  by  thdr  various 
brandies  and  immiflcations  divide  it  into  26 
islands.  When  the  dty  gates  are  dosed,  H  would 
be  difficult  for  an  htvading  army  to  enter,  as  the 
town  is  then  entirely  surrmmded  by  water.  The 
traveller  cannot  walk  three  squares  in  any  direc- 
tion without  meetii^  a  canal,  a  river,  or  a  dock, 
covered  with  vessels  which  are  as  round  fore  and 
aft  as  though  they  had  been  modelled  after  a 
Flemish  beauty.  And  where  there  is  so  much 
water,  there  must  necessarily  in  so  considerable 
a  citj  be  many  bridges^  there  are  in  fact  as  many 
as  78,  of  which  44  are  m  stone  and  34  in  wood. 
They  are  all  constructed  so  as  to  turn  upon 
pivots,  and  that  by  a  mechanism  so  admirable 
that  tbe  veiy  largest  can  easily  be  managed  by 
one  man.  It  has  a  very  ampmbious  look,  and  in 
many  parts  a  very  fl^y  smell;  the  men  are  cor- 
pulent and  waddling,  tbe  women  nmnd  and 
mbicund. 

I  slxndd  never  be  done  woe  I  to  attonpt  ade- 

Bcription  of  all  its  curious  antiquities.  I  might 
tell  of  tbe  queer  old  gate  which  stands  open  "le 
mfirche  aux  poissons;  where  a  time-worn  statue 
of  1  Neptune  presides  with  his  trident  over  a  little 
kiiigdom  of  fish-women;  I  mig^t  eri»rge  upon  the 
mammoth  remains  of  the  old  Chaieau  des  Conies, 
bnilt  in  868  by  Baldwin,  of  the  "inm  aim,"  and 
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of  which  tb»  loop-holed  and  t arreted  entrance  is 
sdl]  to  be  Been,  whilst  the  huge  skeleton  itsdf  is 
completely  girdled  by  a  motley  oollection  <^  ahns 
and  modon  dwellii^s;  I  might  relate  of  the 
Mareki  de  Vmierdi,  where  the  mtizan  of  Ghent 
in  formw  times  held  their  festiviUes  and  execu- 
tions, their  mobs  and  their  rejoicings;  I  might 
dilate  on  the  antiqne  Abbey  of  St.  Bavon  with  its 
siogidar  little  octagonal  chapd,  and  its  fountain 
whilome  as  efBcacious  in  the  cure  of  plagues  and 
fevers. 

I  once  met  with  a  German  professor  who  told 
me  that  it  was  one  of  his  traTelUng  canons  never 
to  visit  antiquities  and  curiosities;  but  instead  of 
wandering  through  picture-galleries,  haunting  old 
churches^  and  lingering  among  ruins,  it  was  his 
custom  to  frequent  cofiee-bonses,  hotels,  estamines 
and  pablio  gatherings.  I  beliered  him.  far  bis 
eounteoanoe  bore  witness  to  the  truths  of  the  con- 
fession, and  his  onnplezion  had  become  very 
nearly  of  the  color  of  dark  bnndy.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, fin-  the  first  time  in  Europe,  old  tiling  ap- 
pew  often  the  newest;  and  he  will  very  likely, 
whilst  brooding  over  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the 
past,  imbibe  impressions  which  will  color  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

In  the'  Church  of  St  Michel  I  saw  a  picture 
which  pleased  me  more  on  account  of  its  sulgect 
than  for  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  as  show- 
ing ons  of  the  many  singular  legends  which 
aboand  in  the  Romish  rdigion.  St.  Hubert  is 
seen  with  hounds  and  horns  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
forest;  the  hunter-saint  catches  sight  of  a  deer 
havii^  npon  lus  antlers  a  erudflx;  wbereupon  he 
drops  DOW  ud  arrows,  &lls  on  his  knees  and  be- 
gins to  worship,  whilst  his  dogs,  struck  with  sud- 
den awe.giTeup  the  chase,  hang  down  tbeir  heads 
and  crouch  at  the  feet  of  their  master. 

I  must  confess  I  am  pleased  with  the  pictores 
of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  For  a 
household  scene,  a  dance  of  peasants,  a  drinking- 
bout,  a  fish-market;  for  views  of  quiet  ruminating 
cattle,  ibr  a  breathing  piece  of  real  life,  as  life 
manifested  in  these  quaint  old  times,  give  me  a 
Dutch  painter  forever.  The  very  boors  lose  their' 
b:>ori8hneas,  their  lampishoess  and  vulgarity:  the 
spotted  cow  stands  lowing  by  the  river-side,  as 
though  she  enjoyed  the  music  of  her  own  echoes; 
the  knife-grinder  follows  his  low  calling  amid 
tiie  enchanted  illumination  of  sunset;  torch,  sun 
and  moon-light,  all  add  tiieir  peculiar  soorces  of 
magte. 

Aiid  eyen  when  the  artist  attempts  snl^ecta  ctf 
a  more  lofty  character  there  is  a  quaintness  and 
naivete  about  his  representations  which  capti- 
vates at  the  same  time  that  it  exi^tes  a  smile. 
I'he  Flemish  cherubs  are  cbnbby-fiused  children, 
who,  notwithstanding  tbeir  wings,  laugh,  bawl 
and  play  just  like  other  children.  When  the 
tortures  of  hell  are  depicted,  we  are  presented 
with  devils  in  every  variety  of  form  and  occupa- 
tion; some  with  their  crooKed  nails  sravtoh  and 
tear  the  poor  howling  sinner;  some  gore  and 
wound  him  with  their  boar-tusks;  some  coil 
around  him  in  the  shape  of  vast  serpents;  some 
hug  him  in  their  long  ape-arms,  all  the  while 
grianing  and  curling  thedr  tails;  some  lifting  him 
on  sharp  books  or  forks,  toss  him  into  a  buUng 
cauldron;  some  chain  Mm  to  a  wheel  of  fire,  <a 


ponr  down  his  duroatstrauns  of  red-hot  iron.  In 
all  this  there  is  something  to  strike  the  eye,  bow- 
ever  moch  it  may  offisnd  the  taste— SMnethiz^ 
Dantesqne  and  Gothic,  smacking  of  the  wild  con- 
ceptions of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  presentiDg  to  the 
mmd  the  same  sort  of  imagery  with  which  we  are 
so  fascinated  in  the  Divine  C4»nedy. 

What  traveller  ever  visited  Ghent  witbont  gmng 
to  see  the  celebrated  Beguinage?  At  the  time  we 
visited  it,  it  contained  700  saintly  sisters.  They 
may  be  said  to  live  in  a  little  town  of  thdr  own; 
for  it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  divided  into 
streets,  possesses  a  church,  and  is  governed  by 
laws  of  Its  own.  As  the  gates  are  left  open  all 
day,  we  found  no  difBculty  in  gaining  admission, 
and  it  was  with  very  peculiar  emotions  that  wo 
traversed  this  singular  abode  of  the  pioDS.  Them 
wefotmd  nonnseof  canii^es,  no  bostieof  busi- 
ness, no  aoonds  of  merriment,  nothing  to  diatnrb 
their  contemplations  or  their  labors.  About  7 
P.  U.,  they  all  assemble  in  their  chapd  to  wcw» 
ship,  where  with  ontstr^ched  hands  and  tiie 
whole  head  oorered  with  a  long  white  vdl,  they 
Usten  in  a  knowing  posture  to  vespers.  As  soon 
as  the  serrice  is  completed,  each  one  takes  her 
veil  from  her  fece,  and  folding  it  up  very  nicely 
after  the  fashion  of  a  napkin,  slings  it  on  top  of 
her  head,  performs  her  geneflexions  before  the 
altar,  and  quietiy  walks  out.  Thus  among  this 
singular  people,  the  solemn  is  ever  tinctured  with 
the  droll,  and  divine  comedies,  though  no  Jonger 
written  in  books,  aiedaily  enacted  in tMr  chnrehM 
and  convents. 

Before  closing  this  aocoont  of  Ghent,  I  must  say 
a  few  wtnxis  concerning  the  Oatbedral  of  St  Bavoo* 
It  is  one  of  tiie  most  jOTgeoasly  ornamental  edi- 
fices in  the  world.  To  begin  with  the  pnlpit. 
Imagine  to  yooradf  a  tiee  must  cunningly  carved 
oat  «r  oak,  with  top  branches  spreading  out  and 
overuching  the  desK  of  the  preaoher.  Immediate- 
ly under  the  desk  is  a  marble  Time,  witii  his 
usual  accompaniments,  wings,  beard  and  an  hoar- 
glass-  The  steps  which  on  either  side  lead 
up  the  pulpit,  are  supported  by  four  beantifol 
cherubs.  The  whole  forma  a  bizarre  mixture  <ji 
wood  and  marble,  remarkable  for  the  beaaty  of 
its  wodunuislup  and  the  ^boratauBS  of  its  de- 
tails. 

This  magnificenfbuilding  has  beneath  it  a  vast 
crypt,  which  may  be  called  a  subterranean 
chnrdi,  it  having  as  many  as  fifteen  ohapeLs. 
Beneath  its  echomg  aisles  repose  the  bones  of 
\  many  diatingoished  indivtdnals.  Evety  Sunday, 
:  the  children  of  the  Sonday-school  are  taken  down 
into  these  mouniful  cloisters  of  the  dead,  and, 
by  the  Ugfat  of  waxen  tapers,  are  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  are  taught  to 
meditate  upon  the  shortness  of  human  life. 

But  of  the  splendor  of  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral itself  it  would  be  difBcult  to  conv^  any 
idea.  The  solemn  aisles,  the  beautiful  aide- 
chapels,  tiie  goi^us  choir,  the  el^^t  pictured, 
the  wonderful  statues,  all  these  strike  the  be- 
holder with  perfect  amazement.  The  choir  is  so 
ridi  as  to  be  somewhat  overloaded.  Four  s^en- 
did  candelabras  taken  from  St.  Paul's,  in  Lon- 
don, and  once  the  property  of  Ohailes  II.,  axe 
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laahnw,  cured  out  of  the  mo^  oosUy  m&rU«, 
tad  aniahed  with  en  unoommon  degree  of  polish, 
add  to  the  general  magnifloeiioe.  There  can  be 
•en  the  good  Biabop  Trwst,  looking  up  with  r»> : 
ywaeo  towwds  the  BxAj  Gross;  the  m  Bishop 
Tan  den  Bo^  kneeling  on  a  gorgeous  cushion; 
the  noos  Bishop  Allemont  on  his  knees  beftoe 
&e  virgin*  wlulst  a  skelettm  stands  grmning 
borriUy  behind  him,  and  holding  in  its  band  a 
scroQ  with  the  inscription,  "Statntum  est  bomini- ; 
bos  semel  mori;*'  and,  lastly,  the  dignified  | 
Bishop  Charles  Maes,  reclining  with  all  his  pon- 
tifical garments  abont  him,  and  looking  as  com* 
imable  as  tboagh  he  were  reposing  on  a  sofa. 

Around  the  sides  are  twelve  pictures,  which 
are  each  admirable  imitations  of  basso-relievo  in 
marble,  that  it  reqnires  more  than  one  glance  to 
be  couTinced  that  it  is  only  a  deception. 

But  I  have  already  lingered  too  long  about  I 
tin  capttratiDg  old  city.  At  the  end  of  toe  week : 
we  Bgam  8tra|med  on  our  knapsai^,  and  started 
iat  Bmssels,  wnieh  we  expect  to  teach  in  two 
days.  Our  feet,  before  so  travel-worn  and  blis* 
tend,  were  now  completely  restored,  and  we 
trudged  merrily  abng  over  a  oonntry  not  quite  so 
flat  as  that  we  bad  lutherto  seen  in  Belgium,  bat 
which  was  diversified  with  occasional  undula- 
tioQS.  We  met  everywhere  with  the  same 
imiUng  faces  which  had  greeted  us  ever  since  we 
bid  been  in  the  dominions  of  King  Leopold.  We 
sdll  continued  to  pass  rosy  maidens,  and  to  be 
cheered  with  the  sight  of  &rms  which  equalled 
gardens  in  fertility.  Oar  spirits  became  buoyant, 
BDnmdi  so  in  fact  that  on  one  occasion  they  har- 
ried us  into  the  perpetration  of  a  freak  which 
was  absolutely  childish,  and. which  many  may 
oonrider  Ikr  too  dUy  to  luM  a  place  in  such  grave 
and  instractive  ^'Sketches  of  Travel.'**  But  at 
that  time  we  were  youn^  and  merry,  and  being 
attaly  unable  to  maintain,  for  many  miles  in  suc- 
snioo,  a  becoming  dignity  of  deportmeat,  we 
commoiced  with  one  accord  to  make  faces  at 
evoy  man,  woman  and  cUld  we  passed-  This 

STB  occadtm  to  no  small  amount  of  laughter  on 
(b  sides.  Tt»  road  was  very  crowded,  so  that 
we  bad  an  opportnnity,  every  minute  or  two,  of 
myii^  our  powers  of  grimace  and  distortion. 
Such  puckered  lips.  Kid  twisted  months,  and 
squinting  eyes,  uid  swollen  cheeks,  as  we  pre- 
Mnted  in  saocesdon  to  tbe  passers-by,  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  the  wild  chaos  <»  dreams,  bat 
addom  been  witnessed  in  reality.  Oar 

young  student  x£  tbeolc^,  Mr.  L  e,  on  one 

eeearion  inflated  lus  jaws  (naturally  very  plamp 
aad  found,  and  garnished  with  a  pair  of  bushy 
lAiabrB)  to  ancn  a  tremendous  extent  that  bis 
•lipeaimnce  actually  became  appalling,  and  sun- 
ay  squads  of  ragged  children,  who  were  horer- 
ing  around  us  with  tbe  hope  of  getting  a  few 
coppers,  inconUnently  took  to  their  heels  like  a 
oorey  of  yoaog  partridges  in  a  harvest-field. 

Bat  once  we  were  paid  back  in  our  own  coin, 
sad  from  a  quarter,  too,  from  which  we  least  ex- 
pected to  receive  anything  in  return.  Atall.grim, 
«M  figure,  with  a  basket  in  bis  band  and  a  long 
fipeio  his  mouth,  came  slowly  marching  towards 
w,  puffing  away  with  extreme  gravity,  and  ap- 
pmuly  totally  indifferent  to  everything  passing 
unmd  Unu  A  more  impertarbaUe  oountenanoo 
mid  not  be  fimnd  in  the  wbdB  extent  of  the  Low 


Countries.  Except  for  the  motion  and  tbe  fumes 
ftf  smoke,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  wooden 
man,  incapable  of  any,  change  of  feature  or  move- 
ment of  muscle.  Upon  this  man  we  all  three  of  us 
expended  our  very  best  efforts.  But  he,  without 
appearing  in  tbe  least  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
excited  either  to  mirth  or  anger,  stopped  suddoil^ 
short,  pulled  out  bis  long  pipe  leisurely  from  his 
month,  and  when  the  last  cloudlet  of  vapor  bad 
curled  from  bis  nose,  be  saluted  us  with  a 
grimace  so  unexpected,  so  thoroughly  original,  so 
grotesquely  hideous,  so  surpassing  anything 
which  nncy  ever  drew  in  her  tnldest  portraitures, 
that  we  acknowledged  ourselves  vanquished,  and 
were  effectually  cured  from  attempting  tbe  same 
thing  in  future.  Tbe  man  himself,  as  if  nothing 
unnnial  had  happened,  and,  without  relaxing 
into  the  smallest  approach  to  a  smile,  had  no 
aomier  oompleted  his  master^piece  of  distortion, 
than  bis  features  returned  to  tbdr  same  wooden 
ontlines,  his  pipe  agun  found  its  way  to  his 
month,  he  went  on  lus  way  pufflngly.  and  we 
soon  lost  sight  of  him.  We  bad  stuted  on  our 
journey,  as  I  have  before  stated,  on  tbe  Ist  of 
April,  and  we  had  at  last  ^ecome  April-fbtds  in 
downri^t  earnest;  and  I  confess,  with  some 
;  shame,  that  of  all  the  wonderful  sights  which  I 
saw  during  the  course  of  my  travels,  that  man's 
unimaginable  grimace  recurs  oftenest  to  my  me- 
mory. 

-  The  next  day,  about  the  time  of  sunsei,  we 
caught  a  distant  view  of  Belgium's  capital, 
where  we  were  to  lay  aside  our  staffs,  and  bring 
our  pedestrian  labors  to  an  end.  Beautifully,  in 
the  rosy  evening,  uprose  the  tall  sinre  at  the 
Hotd  de  TiUe,  uid  the  onnmanding  towers  (tf 
St  Ondule.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  tbe 
joints  «X  onr  1^  were  not  quite  so  supple  and 
well-oiled  as  when  we  bad  left  Paris,  but  we 
were  in  bigger  health  and  in  finer  spirits-  The 
idea  of  entering  a  renowned  city  for  the  first 
time  is  always  exhilarating,  and  we  felt,  as  we 
approached  our  journey's  end,  as  if,  like  Achilles* 
our  be^  were  our  only  vulnerable  point. 

But,  before  bringing  m^  narrative  to  a  close, 
let  us  toke  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  and  its 
principal  objects  of  interest  Brussels  posseesee 
a  very  marked  duality  or  two-foldness-  Side  by 
side  we  have  the  New  and  tbe  Old.  It  is  like 
looking  at  ''the  new  moon  in  tbe  old  moon's 
arms.*  It  is  like  a  yoniw  biide  reposing  beside 
an  antiquated  husband.  It  is  like  a  library  in 
which  worm-eaten  parchments  and  illuminated 
manuscripts  are  found  in  tbe  same  apartmoit 
with  volumes  in  alt  the  variety  of  modern  bind- 
ii^  and  adornment  Tbe  union  is  a  very 
pleasing  one.  Antiqnity  and  Progress  embrace 
each  other.  By  walking  a  few  wiuares  you  pass 
from  the  most  modem  imitation  of  Parisian 
splendor  to  the  very  heart  of  old  "Flandersland." 
The  one  has  its  boulevards,  its  avenues,  its  pa- 
laces and  its  parks;  tbe  other  its  narrow,  tortnous 
streets,  its  tall  step-roofs,  its  grotesque  gable- 
fronts,  its  antique  town-ball,  and  its  Gothic 
churches.  In  ^rt,  the  dty,  like  the  statue  of 
Janos,  is  double-faced,  and  with  one  face  looks 
back  into  the  past,  and  with^  tbe  other  forward 

'^Tlutvh'^emetio^^oif^Si^Sl&tries,  % 
great  a  part  (tf  the  oi^  stands  upm  a  bill  whidi 
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is  both  steep  and  lofty.  From  this  dentiQa  are 
obUiaed  some  beautiful  prospects.  The  eye 
ranges  over  a  succession  of  sbup-roofed 
houses  and  weather-beaten  towers,  and  repoBes 
with  delight  upon  distant  fields  and  green  hill- 
sides, surmounted  by  windmills,  which  move 
faster  or  slower,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
winds.  la  the  park  belonging  to  the  royal  pair 
ace.  I  was  struck  with  a  fine  statue  of  a  dog 
made  of  white  marble,  and  placed  under  a  tall 
tree;  when  viewed  at  night,  it  looks  as  though  he 
were  baying  the  qoon.  With  one  of  the  ave- 
noes  of  tUs  park  I  was  also  much  pleased  on  ac- 
count of  the  view  it  affiwds;— you  look  through  a 
long  B^Tan  vista,  upon  the  tall  Gothio  spue  of 
the  Etotel  de  Ville,  whidt.  from  your  not  wing 
able  to  see  the  budding  whidi  supports  it,  looks 
as  thon|h  it  were  poised  with  all  its  deader 
tracery  in  empty  air.  This  park  will,  moreora*, 
be  ever  dear  to  my  memory,  from  ihe  fact  of  my 
hiving  there,  for  the  'first  time,  heard  the  song 
of  the -nightingale;  for,  whilst  the  cronching  dog 
was  paining  the  fancy  with  imaginary  bowlings, 
the  living  bird  was  charming  the  ear  with  most 
ravishing  melody — not  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  have  found  a  r&d  pleasure,  heightoied  1^  an 
unreal  and  visionary  torment. 

Why  does  not  some  enterprising  bird-fanoier 
import  a  few  dozens  of  these  delightfol  soagsters, 
and  also  that  of  the  favorite  wiu  the  poets,  the 
skylark.  ft>r  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  States! 
Is  there  anythii^  in  oar  climate  to  piercnt  them 
from  thriving  and  multiplying? 

I  can  recollect  well  the  first  occasion  when  the 
full  grandeur  of  Shakapeare's  genius  flashed  upon 
ine.  Before  that,  the  god-like  poet  had  always 
made  his  appearance  as  Jupiter  did  to  lo,  with 
his  dazzling  majesty  veiled  and  shrouded.  It 
was  in  Brussels  that  I  first  obtained  a  similar 
manifestation  of  the  genius  of  Rubens.  It  was 
whilst  standing  before  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  I^ 
vin,  I  saw  before  me  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
saint,  enduring,  with  fainting  body,  but  unflinch- 
ing fortitude,  the  most  barbarous  tortures.  I 
saw  bta  lacerated  flesh,  his  pallid  face,  his  sink- 
ing, bleeding  frame.  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  all 
thu,  his  frtmt  Btill  auwrinUed  and  seiene,  his 
^e  lambent  with  hope  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Around  him  stood  a  groop  of  ruthless  tnnrderets; 
one  had  in  his  moutb  a  Uoody  knife;  another 
was  throwing  to  the  doga  a  piece  of  flesh  whicdi 
he  has  just  torn  from  the  body  of  the  sofierer; 
bnother  stood  stroking  down  his  long  grizzly 
aeard,  and  looking  on  with  the  morose  grufiness 
of  a  demon.  The  ruffians!  And  does  Heaven 
permit  such  barbarities',  perpetrated  upon  a  pious 
man.  to  go  unpunisUed?  Look  up!  behold  the 
heavens  open,  and  an  angel  flies  down,  armed 
with  a  thunderbolt.  And  already,  as  if  blasted 
by  the  brightness  of  the  celestial  apparition.  I 
see  a  figure  of  herculean  monld,  prostrate  upon 
his  fhoe;  whilst  anotha*,  deformed,  and  Ualilwi- 
like.  a  vast  vnwieldly  mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  is 
reeling  with  unsteady  steps,  as  if  eveiy  moment 
abottt  to  tumble  with  a  heavy  &U  to  the  earth. 

If  ever  there  was  a  picture  calculated  to  edze 
the  eye,  and  hold  it  captive,  to  fasdnate'  and 
wildly  stimulate  the  &ncy,  it  is  Uiis.  Thoe  is 
BomwoDg  aboat  it  Titwiic,  and  which  nminda 


us  ^  the  Prometbras  (tf  .fisi^lns.  What  mm  in- 
tensity of  moral  b^tneas  ud  hladoMss  is  here 
brought  into  startling  contrast!   Boman  nature 

is  here  exhibited  in  its  most  revolting  and  in  its 
most  celestial  aspect;  we  have  passions  depicted, 
which  link  their  possessor  with  the  inmates  of 
hell,  and  emptions  portrayed  which  irradiate  a 
human  face  with  all  the  glories  of  Heaven.  The 
imagination  has  a  vivid  glimpse  into  the  two 
worlds  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness, 
and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  takes  in  both. 
What  a  depth  of  conception  -  both  upwards  acd 
downwards!  A  starvding  dog,  gloating  on  the 
flesh  of  a  saint,  and  a  winged  messenger  flashing 
confusion  on  a  band  of  murdoers! 

The  finest  church  in  Brussels  is  that  of  St. 
Gudnle,  The  pulpit  is  made  of  carved  oak,  and* 
seems  absolutely  alive.  Adam  and  Eve  wander- 
ing momniully  out  of  Paradise,  serve  as  a  sap- 
port  for  the  preacher's  desk;  an  angel  is  driving 
them  along  with  a  flaming  sword.  The  trunk  of 
a  tree  is  seen  behind,  and  oa  its  branches,  which 
spread  out  thick  and  fiur  <m  dttur  ade,  are  perch- 
ed animals  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  ex- 
tremely grotesque,  but  all  admtrably'execnted. 
The  e^le,  with  outstretched  wings,  ready  for 
flight;  the  squirrel,  on  hia  hind  l^s,  cracking 
nuts;  chanticleer  on  a  high  bough,  crowing  with 
all  his  might,  with  his  faithful  hen  by  his  side; 
the  monkey,  cramming  hi?  already  &tuCE«d  jaws 
with  an  apple — all  these,  and  many  other  such 
animals  as  we  may  suppose  once  clambered 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  are  here 
represented  to  the  life.  So  much  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  pulpit  and'its  environs.  Above,  is  a 
canopy  fonned  oy  the  UT^er  branches  of  the  tree 
of  life.  Around  the  tree  itself  an  enormous  ser- 
ptet  is  twisted  in  many  tortuous  folds;  bis  tail 
reaches  to  the  root}  and  his  head  is  bruised  hj 
the  infant  Jesos,  who  stands  on  top  with  the 
Holy  Virgin.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my 
description  of  this  pulpit,  because  it  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  being  extremely  curious-  How 
such  an  one  would  be  stared  at  in  this  country! 
It  looked  to  me  like  an  oaken  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

And  with  this  I  ooncln^  my  notice  of  Brussds, 
and  the  narrative  of  my  Pedestrian  £xcuisi(ui 
from  Paris  to  that  tAty. 


Ignorance,  says  the  Dutchman,  is  a  great  sab- 
stitute  for  paragorio.  Show  as  a  block-head,  and 
we  will  show  you  a  man  who  can  sleep  twelve 
hovrs  out  of  a  dozen.  Before  you  can  make  men 
wakeful,  yon  must  make  them  intelligent.  If  we 
owned  the  fee  simple  of  a  railroad,  we  would  con- 
sider no  person  fit  for  a  switch-tender  who  didn't 
take  four  daily  papers  and  a  monthly. 

"We  wish,"  says  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
Review,  "that  Mr.  IKckena  oootd  he  persuaded 
for  once,  if  onlyfor  the  sake  of  variety  and  troth 
to  nature,  to  become  acqnainted  with  we  deemt 
minister,  of  any  denommationt  and  give  vs  Us 
pmrtrait  as  an  offset  to  the  disgvstii^  hypocritea 
he  delights  to  paint.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
an  htnuMt  man  in  Wngland(peedMii*Jiie  Qoft- 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

COULDS^  BB  CnOKED  OFF. 

•He  Clinton  Connuit  tells  a  stoiy  of  a  rural 
pbUowpber,  wtx»  had  somewhat  adranoed  in  jears 
wttfaoot  learning  moch  of  the  mystcnes  of  nature. 
What  knowledge  the  old  gentleman  bad  gleaned 
vu  eDtirely  independoit  soieiice.  He  did  not 
know  whether  a  microscope  was  **somethiDg  to 
Mtoranew  ftngledftrmingmaehine."  Aymmg 
tkai,  firedi  from  Bcbo(^»  once  paid  him  a  visit, 
ud  was  veiT  anxious  to  enlighten  the  old  man 
flO  the  wonms  of  the  microscope,  a  specimen  of 
wUd)  -be  ovried  about  him.  While  the  old 
phikwpfaer  was  making  a  fru^l  meal  in  the  field 
at  moo,  the  yoath^produced  bis  miorDscope,  and 
apluDed  its  operation,  which  be  illustrated  by 
exubitiDg  its  power  upon  eeveral  bugs  and  divers 
misDle  atoms  of  animate  matters  at  hand.  To 
lui  surprise,  the  aged  pupil  did  not  manifest  much 
utooisQment,  and,  stung  bj  his  indifference,  he 
duuled  to  Um  bow  many  scores  of  living  crea- 
tons  be  devoured  at  every  mouthful,  and  in  each 
iep  irinch  mienched  his  thirst.  At  this  his 
bemr  was  Meptkal;  to  ptrore  the  &et  the  boy 
natdud  from  us  band  a  daatk  of  ridi  cheese 
vUdi  be  was  then  deronriDg,  and  pladng  it 
ssder  the  magnifier,  the  mass  of  wriggling  ani- 
BalcBl*  was  triumphantly  pmnted  out 

Tbe  old  man  gazed  upon  the  sight  indiffirenUy, 
ud  at  length,  with  utmost  nonchalance,  took 
aaother  huge  bite. 

-Don't,'"  exclaimed  tbe  boy;  "don't  you  see 
'cm!  Ste  'em  squrm  and  wriggle!" 

"Let  'em  wriggled"  said  the  old  philosopher, 
iDimdiiDg  away  calmly,  "thevVe  got  tbe  worst 
(n't:  if  they  kin  Btan*  it  I  kin;*'' aud&e  deliberate- 
ly tiwi^fco^  bis  meal. 

ANECDOTE  OT  A  VAT  MAN. 

"^dget."  said  a  lady  in  the  cit^  of  Gotham 
»e  morning,  as  she  was  recounoitering  in  her 
kitchen,  "what  a  quantity  of  soap  grease  you 
have  got  here.  We  can  get  plenty  of  soap  for  it, 
lod  we  most  exchange  it  for  some.  Watcb  for 
the /<a  man,  and  when  be  comes  along,  tell  him 
Iwtnt  to  speak  to  him." 

"Yes,  mum,"  said  Bridget. 

All  that  momiag,  Bridget,  between  each  whisk 
tf  ber  dish-cloth,  kept  a  Iwight  look  out  ot  tbe 
kitAen  window,  and  no  moving  creature  escaped 
hvwalohftil  gaze.  At  last  her  indiuby  seemed 
about  to  be  rewarded,  for  down  tbe  street  oame  a 
luge,  pntly  gentleman,  flourishing  a  cane,  and 
lowing  the  vecy  picture  of  good  hnmor.  Sure, 
there's  the  fat  man  now,  thought  Bridget— and 
vben  be  was  in  frtmt  oi  the  bons9,  out  she  flew 
ud  informed  him  that  bet  mistress  wished  to 
qake  to  him. 

"Speak  to  me,  ^y  good  g^U"  replied  the  dd 
gmtteman. 

"Yes,  or,  vnu^ts  to  spake  to  ym,  and  says 
voidd  you  be  good  enough  to  walk  in,  mrV* 

This  request,  so  direct,  was  not  to  be  refhsed; 
■0  in  a  state  of  some  wonderment,  up  the  steps 
«ent  tbe  gentleman,  and  up  tbe  stairs  went 
Btidget,  and  knocking  at  tbe  mistress*  door,  put 
ber  head  in  and  exdauned,  "fkt  ^nUeman's  in 
the  pM-kv,  mom." 

Stsaying,  she  instanay  vithdmr  to  the  lower 


In  tbe  Dor/or,  thought  tbe  lady-  What  cm  tt 
mean?  Bridget  must  have  blundei«d — but  down 
to  tbe  parlor  she  went,  and  up  rose  our  fat  friend, 
with  bU  blandest  smile  and  most  graceftil  bow. 

"Your  servant  informed  me,  madam,  that  ^on 
would  like  to  speak  to  me— at  your  service, 
madam.' 

The  mortified  mistress  saw  tbe.state  of  thecase 
immediately,  and  a  smile  wreathed  itself  about 
her  mouth-in  spite  of  herself  as  she  said,  **WiU 
you  pardcm  the  terrible  Unnder  of  a  raw  bish 
girl,  my  dear  AtI  I  told  her  to  call  in  the  &t 
man  to  take  away  tiie  soap  grease,  when  she  saw 
him,  and  she  has  made  a  mistake  you  see." 

Tbe  jolly  fat  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughed  such  a  hearty  ba!  ha!  ba!  as 
never  comes  from  any  of  your  lean  gentir. 

"No  apologies  needed,  madam,"  said  be.  "It 
is  deddedly  the  best  joke  of  the  season.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  so  she  took  me  for  the  soap  grease  man,  did 
she?  It  will  keep  me  laughing  for  a  month.  Sucb 
a  good  joke!"  And  all  up  ue  street,  and  round 
the  comer  was  heard  the  mwy  ha!  ba!  of  the  old 
gentleman,  as  he  Inongbt  down  his  cane,  every 
now  and  tlwn,  and  exclaimed,  -*'snch  mjeiw." 


"CouLOrrri  cos  he  bcno  boi" 
Leaning  idly  over  a  fence,  a  few  days  siuce, 
we  noticed  a  little  four-year.dd  "lord  of  the 
creation"  amufflng  himself  in  tbe  grass  by 
watching  tbe  frolicsome  flight  of  birds  whidi 
were  playing  around  him.  At  length  a  beauti- 
ful bobolink  perched  himself  upon  a  drooping 
:  bough  of  an  api^e  tree,  which  extended  to  with- 
;  in  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  the  urcbin  sat, 
and  maintained  bis  position,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  tbe  close  proximity  to  one  whom  binds 
asoally  oonnder  a  dangerous  neighbor. 

Tbe  boy  seemed  astonished  at  bis  impudence, 
and  after  rc^rding  him  steadily  for  a  minute  or 
two,  obeying  the  instinct  of  bis  baser  part,  be 
{Hcked  up  a  stone  lying  at  bis  feet,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  throw  it,  steadying  himself  care  fuUy 
for  a  good  aim.  The  little  arm  was  reached 
backward  witbout  alarming  the  bird,  and  Bob 
was  within  an  ace  of  damage,  when,  lo!  his 
tiutMit  swelled,  and  forth  came  Nature's  pies: 
"A  link— a  link— »■  l-i-n-k>  bob-o-link,  bob-o- 
link!— a-no-weot,  a-no-weet!  I  know  it— I  know 
it!— a-link— a-link— a-link!  don't  throw  it!— 
throw  it,  throw  it,"  etc,  ete.  And  be  didnt 
Slowly  the  little  arm  subsided  to  its  natural  po- 
sition, and  the  despised  stone  dropped.  The 
minstrel  charmed  tbe  murderer!  We  beard  the 
songster  through,  and  watched  his  unbanned 
flight,  as  did  the  boy,  with  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance. Anxious  to  Dear  an  expression  of  the 
little  fallow's  feelings,  we  approached  him  and 
inquired:  "Why  didn't  you  stone  him,  my  bo^? 
Tou  might  have  killed  him  and  carried  bmi 
home."  Tbe  poor  little  fellow  looked  up  doubt- 
ingly,  as  though  be  suspected  our  meanmg;  aiffl 
with  an  expression  half  shame  and  half  swrow, 
be  replied:  "Couldn't!  cot  he  sung  mo!"  Who 
win  aver  that  mnsic  hath  no  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast?  Melody  awidiened  Humani- 
ty, and  Humanity— Mercy!  Tbe  angds  who 
saiw  at  tbe  Creation  whispered  to  the  child's 
heart  The  bird  was  saved,  and  Qod  v»8  gtori- 
flsd  by  the  deed.— C/uOm  Cotowtf. 
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VABIETIES. 

Is  Smith  a  common  or  proper  name? 

"Wbj  is  a  oow's  tail  like  the  letter  F?  Because 
it's  the  end  of  dee/: 

Why  is  an  like  a  oolt?  Became  it  is  not 
fit  fiv  use  oatil  it  is  broke. 

IfauT  come  to  hring  their  clothes  to  dmnh 
ather  than  themselves. 

"Is  your  wateh  a  laverl"  "Lever,  yes.  I  have 
to  leave  her  once  a  week  at  the  watclunaker's  for 
repairs." 

The  men  who  flatter  women  do  not  knew  them 
sofflciently,  and  the  men  who  only  abuse  them, 
do  not  know  them  at  all. 

An  exchange  tells  us  of  the  sad  ease  of  a  man 
who  was  shipwrecked,  and  cast  npoa  an  tuin* 
habited  island,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket! 

An  exchange  paper  has  this  adrertisement: 
"Two  sisters  want  washing."  We  hope  they 
may  be  washed. 

The  less  a  man  needs  money,  the  more  be  wor- ; 
ships  it  Misers  are  always  people  with  small ; 
appetites  and  do  children. 

•'Mike,  and  is  it  yerself  that  can  be  aftber  tell- 
ing me  how  they  make  ice  cramel"  "in  tm^ 
I  can — don't  they  bake  them  in  oowld  ovens,  to 
be  sure." 

The  substance  of  the  verdict  <^  a  recent  coro- 
ner's Jory  on  a  man  who  died  in  a  state  of  in- 
ebriation, was — ''Death  by  banging— round  a 
ram-shop." 

The  Albany  Knk^wbocker  lately  received  a 
letter,  inquiring,  among  other  things,  whether 
pig  iron  was  petrified  pork,  and  if  it  was,  which 
was  the  best  way  to  cook  it  to  make  it  Jnioy. 

Talk  much  with  any  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
and  we  acquire  very  &8t  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  same  light,  and  on  each  occurrence 
we  anticipate  his  thought 

Hats  worn  on  the  heads  of  a  discourse— the 
bucket  that  bung  m  "All's  well,"  and  fragments 
of  the  man  that  burst  into  tears,  are  said  to  be 
the  last  ouriadtieB  fiiand. 

Wlwn  a  man  takes  a  fUl  morning  bath,  une 
million  mouths  are  open  to  thank  ami  finr  every 
pore  of  the  skin  has  separate  cause  to  be  grateful 
lor  its  daily  ablution. 

-  «<How  do  TOO  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short 
a  time?"  said  a  friend  to  Bit  Wdter  Raleigh. 
"WbcD  I  have  anything  to  do.  I  go  and  do  it," 
was  ^e  reply. 

"My  German  friend,  how  long  have  you  been 
married?"  "Yell,  dis  a  thing  that  I  sddom  don't 
like  to  taulk  about,  but  ven  I  does,  it  seems  to  be 
so  long  that  it  never  vas." 

An  exchange  wisely  remarks  '*that  no  dost  af- 
fects  the  eyes  so  much  as  gold  dust. "  We  might 
also  add,  that  no  glasst*  .aflect  tbe  eycB  more  un- 
favorably than  glusea  of  brandy. 


Arithmetic  is  differently  studied  by  fathers  and 
sons;  the  first  confining  themselves  to  additiwi, 
and  the  second  to  subtraction. 

The  BostOD  Timcfl  says  that  Europe  is  *<a  nry 
respectable  quarter  (tf  the  world;  no  doubt,  bat 
antiquated,  and  not  so  influential  as  fcnneily." 

Grocers  who  sell  sweet  peas  for  "old  govern- 
ment Java."  should  remember  their  latter  end, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  "Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to 
travel."  Things  are  not  judged  by  their  "labels" 
in  the  next  world. 

Prosperity  too  often  has  the  same  effect  on  % 
Christian  tut  a  calm  sea  has  on  a  Dutch  mari- 
ner, who,  frequently,  it  is  saU,  in  those 
stances,  ties  np  the  rudder,  g^  drank  and  goes 

to  sleep. 

"It's  a  beaatiful  tail,  sure,  that  your  honor's 
horse  carries  behind  him,"  ranarked  Pat  to  a 
gentleman.  "And  doesn't  everything  that  artiea 
a  tail  cany  it  behind?'*  was  the  reply.  **Noi 
your  lumor;  a  cini,  sure,  carries  its  tail  on  one 
side  and  its  head  on  the  other."  , 

The  pimples  on  a  toper's  ftce,  (obeema  Will 
Winrow)  are  an  old-hshkmed  sort  of  "sjnritual 
manifestations."  They  cannot  be  said  tooom* 
exactly  from  beyond  Uie  grave,  but  thcnr  sfaow 
dearly  that  tbe  '*mediam*'u  hnnying  liimsdf 
toward  the  grave. 

To  see  a  wasp-waisted  yonog  lady,  in  ringlets 
and  an  abundance  of  flounces,  gracefully  sail  to 
tike  head  of  tbe  table,  and  with  a  voice  as  angelic 
as  a  tenor  flute,  call  to  the  waiter  for  a  plate  of 
cold  pork  and  beans,  is  the  most  trying  thing  zo* 
maoce  can  encounter. 

Johnson  says  he  never  was  in  a  tight  place  bat 
once,  and  that  was  when  he  had  a  mad  bull  by 
tbe  tail.  Bad  he  held  on,  the  bull  would  hare 
dra£%;ed  him  to  death  over  a  stnbble-fleld,  while 
if  he  bad  not  held  on  the  critter  would  have  turn- 
ed round  and  gored  him  to  death.  The  qnestioa 
now  is,  which  did  Johnson  do— holdon  or  let  got 

Tbe  true  secret  of  earthbr  hapfdness  is  to  cojt^ 
pleasures  as  th^  arise;  for  that  man  who  can 
keep  his  eye  npcm  the  bright  present,  wh^  it  is 
bright,  tastes  tbe  eup  of  sweetness  pruiajEed  for 
:  him;  but  we  are  prone  to  look  fbrwaid  to  dark 
:  objects,  while  we  should  be  enjoying  those  that 
Mre  more  apeeafale. 

Tbe  most  beautiful  flowers  are  those  whidi  an 

double,  such  as  double  pinks,  double  roses,  sad 
double  dahlias.  What  an  argument  is  this  against 
the  chilling  deformity  of  single  bedsteads!  '  'Oo 
marry."  is  written  on  every thmg  beautiful  that 
the  eyes  rest  upon— bwnning  with  birds  ik 
paradise,  and  leaving  off  vrith  the  apple  bios- 
stmis. 

"What  is  the  reason  that  fdlow  is  always  in- 
disposed at  the  moment  be  is  wanted  to  sing?" 
inqiured  an  Exeter  Hallite,  just  as  a  sort  of  Sims 
Beevian  apoloey  bad  been  made  for  a  popular 
singer.  "Oh!  it^  easily  accounted  for,"  answered 
his  tall  neighbor;  "when  yon  think^ff  the  great 
airs  be  is  continually  giving  htgim.  it's  ns 
wonder  be  so  often  catches  cold." 
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HOW  UITOH  BLEEP. 

*<Shnriis  »  man'wbo  sleeps  twelve  bonrs," 
mjn  •  eotemponuy,  "and  we  will  show  yoa  a 
Uockhttd."  The  meaniog  of  ti»  writer,  as  we 
ntber  from  tbe  net  of  his  article,  is  that  fbur  or : 
an  hoars'  sleep  is  sufficient  for  any  man.  This, 
howerer,  is  an  error.  Differences  of  constitution 
require  different  qoaotities  of  sleep,  for  while  one 
ptnon  is  healthy  on  five  hours'  sleep,  another 
teqoires  eight.  Generally  speaking,  individuals 
is  vhun  the  nervous  organization  predominates, 
Deed  the  largest  amount  of  sleep;  the  wear  and 
tcu  of  braia  being  so  great,  while  they  are 
snte.  that  a  proportknwte  (ocess  of  rest  is  ^ 
Buded.   OTortiHiiiig  themselves,  without  ad»* 

rte  slem,  is  to  such  persons  prenwture  death; 
newalgia,  if  not  insanity,  is  arm  to  inter- 
fidlowed  eventuslly  by  loss  of  life.  For ! 
tins  class  of  individuals  to  endeavor  to  do  with 
at  little  sleep  as  those  differently  ooostitoted.  is 
like  expecting  a  oistem,  fed  by  periodical  rains 
only,  to  yield  as  inexhaustible  supplies  of  w^ter 
aaahydnnt  Bupplied  from  a  public  aqueduct, 
it  is  like  looking  ibr  crops,  when  nothing  is  put 
OB  the  land.  It  isexhaustiBg  vitality,  in  a  wwd, 
ind  allowing  no  time  for  recuperation. 

There  are  some  persons,  fortonately  consti< 
tuted,who,  with  a  high  nervous  organization,  yat 
require  comparatjvdy  little  sleep.  Brougham  is 
t  Uring  instance.  Napoleon  was  a  stfll  more  re- 
markable example.  The  great  Emperor  nrdj 
ilept  five  hoars.  In  trulht  he  owed  his  wonder- 
I  M  success  as  much  to  bis  capacity  to  endure  fa- 
t  tigoe  as  to  his  genios,  for  he  eooM  outwork  two 
m£auf  men.  S  not  more.  Tet,  sfter  periods  of 
ioBoue  and  |HOtracted  ezertim,  be  would  sleep 
for  nearly  a  day.  Bourrienne,  his  secretary,  re- 
Utcs  that,  %fter  Napoleon  retnmed  from  Russia, 
he  slept  eighteen  hoars,  without  waking.  Very 
teyr  intellectual  men,  however,  could  have  per> 
farmed  Napoleon's  quantity  of  wcvk,  at  any  time, 
with  so  little  sleep.  Laboring  with  tbe  brain  is : 
eren  more  exhausting  than  laboring  with  the: 
Doacles,  and  consequently  demands  as  much  re*  I 
pose  for  purposes  of  recopeiation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  persons  with  whom 
deep  has  become  a  disease.  Th^  rise  late,  don 
■iter  dinner,  nod  in  tbe  evening,  and,  in  fact, : 
nay  be  eaid  never  to  be  more  than  lutif  awake. ; 
Such  people  kill  themselves,  in  the  end,  as  surely ' 
M  if  th^  had  been  deprived  of  needful  sleep; 
fcranry  Tital  fonetton  beeomes  torpid,  life  stag- 
■Its.  iod  death  at  last  carries  «ff  the  victim. 

The  above  from  the  Ledger  is  sensible.  The 
MM  aoMmnt  of  deep  will  nurdy  aoswer  for  any 
two  pnoot.  Ik  is,  therefore,  u  emv  to  fix  a 
•wtain  nonbtr  of  hoars'  sleep  as  the  needful 
■Bsimt  in  all  eases.  FecoliHities  of  eonstitn- 
titn,  as  weU  as  the  employment  in  which  a  man 
is  mgtged,  will  always  make  a  difference  in  this 
■ettar.  IVr  our  own  part,  we  rardy  deep  less 
ttan  caght  bmra  in  every  twenty'Aiir.  Katon 


seems  to  demand  this  long  period  ot  rdease  from 
the  incessant  trun-work,  such  as  it  is,  that  fills 
so  long  a  period  in  every  day.  Usually,  our 
sleep  is  sound,  and  we  dream  but  rarely.  To  the 
fact  of  going  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  pro- 
curing deep  in  tbe  "midnight  watches,"  we  at- 
tribate  the  oontbaed  ability  to  pursne  onr  wmk- 
with  undiminished  mental  powers,  though  with 
too  perceptibly  failing  bodily  vigor.  How  long 
we  shalj  keep  up  is  a  pro.blem  a  few  years  will 
solve.  At  present,  we '  see  no  early  prospect  of 
rdease  from  the  toiling  oar.  Thanks  to  eight 
boors  of  pretty  soond  steep  in  every  twenty-fimr* 
we  have  borne  up  wonderfhlly  wdl  so  &r,  and 
hope  to  keep  busy  a  good  while  longer. 

Too  little  deep  will  injure  a  man  much  quicker 
than  too  much  sleep.  In  prolonging  the  hours 
of  rest,  the  evil  to  he  feared  is,  a  lapdng  into 
doggiduuBB. 

HAaAZCIB  LITERATURB. 

Under  this  Iwad,  the  editor  d  the  Haccm  XU- 
pnblioan,  Tusoogee,  Ala.,  ^ves  the  folbwing  de- 
?enoe  of  oar  Magazine  titeratoro. 

**Two  Sundays  ago  there  was  a  Sabbath  Sdiool 

celebration  in  this  place,  and  Rev.  D.  P.  B  

was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Mr.  B  is  a  min- 
ister of  the  B  Church,  and,  we  believe,  Prem- 

dent  of  one  of  the  collies  in  Marion.  His  fame 
as  a  speaker  is  as  wide  as  the  Sute,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  politician.  Last  year  he  was 
Elector  on  the  whig  Presidential  ticket,  and  ren- 
dered the  party  good  service  in  that  capacity.  He 
IB  said,  also,  to  be  unaffectedly  pious,  and  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  We  were  delighted  with  his 
address  on  Sunday.  It  was  positively  an  intel- 
lectud  treat  to  hear  him,  and  the  audience 
(which  was  a  large  one,  and  nearly  filled  tbe 
Chapel  of  the  East  Alabama  Fteiale  College) 
seemed  to  agree,  perfectly,  with  ns  in  onr  esti- 
mate of  him  who  we  bad  the  deasore  of  listening 
to.  Nothing  that  we  oansa^,  however,  can  add  to 
his  extensive  and  most  enviable  reputation. 

Onr  present  object  is  to  notice  the  remarks  of 

Mr.  B         in  regard  to  Magazine  Litvatore. 

He  estimated  that  sort  of  literature  very  lightly, 
and  evidently  considered  the  lighter  magazines  of 
the  day  "with  a  picture  at  the  beginning,  a  song 
at  the  oonduslon  and  a  love-stoiy  in  the  middle," 
as  unfit  for  tbe  perusal  of  good  people  of  any 
age,  or  of  any  dze.  Now,  if  Mr.  B— —  had  in 
bis  mind,  when  he  made  the  remarks  referred  to, 
such  magaaine  literature  as  is  contained  in  the 
Southern  Lady's  Book,  Chrabam^  Magaane, 
Godey's  Lady's  Book,  and  Arthur's  Home  Ma|^ 
zine,  and  two  m  three  others  that  we  could  men- 
tion, we  g^ve  it  as  our  opinion  that  he  is  at  least 
twenty  years  behind  the  age.  We  do  'not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  there  is  more  mind  ^employed  in 
getting  np  one  noinlitt  of  either  of  these  works, 
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than  is  displayed  in  any  half  dozen  volumes  of 
sermons  that  has  been  published  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say,  and 
with  eqnal  confidence  in  the  justness  of  oaropii^ 
ion,  that  the  reading  of  one  Dumber  of  either  oi 
these  works,  will  hare  a  better  effect  upon  any 
given  number  of  minds,  taJten  promitcuomly 
from  society,  than  the  same  amount  of  reading 

from  any  volame  of  sennons  in  Mr.  B  *s 

librwy.   Why,  what  is  the  character  of  that: 

reacting?  Does  Mr.  6  suppose  that  it  is 

made  np  of  love-sick  tales,  and  false- sentimental 
songs?  If  he  does,  he  was  never  more  mistaken 
in  his  Ufis.  These  works  contain  some  of  the 
best  reading  any  where  to  he  met  with— iustnct- 
ingthe  understanding,  purifying  the  afiections, 
reOninff  the  taste,  and*  exalting  the  imagination, 
as  well  as  amusing  the  fancy.  Some  of  the  best 
lessons  of  houseMld  economy;  <^  sweet,  and 
gentle,  and  unobtrusive  charity:  of  firm  and 
&ithful  reliance  on  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
Providence,  of  Christian  forbearance  and  resig- 
nation under  insult  and  wrong — in  short,  some  of 
the  best  lessons  taught  in  the  great  charter  of 
Ohristian  belief,  are  here,  in  tibese  magaianes, 
illustrated,  e^lained,  made  attractive,  and  en- 
forced, with  an  efficiency  and  success  not  always 
attained  by  the  teaehings  ftvm  the  pulpit.  Did 

Mr.  B  ever  observe  the  names  that  grace  ^he 

pages  these  magazines?  Some  of  the  best 
and  purest  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
Irving,  whose  writings  he  so  much  admires, 
and  which  he  recommended  so  strongly  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  as  the  best  purifier  of  the 
taste.  Paulding  and  Kennedy,  both  of  whom 
have  alike  adorned  the  literature  of  our  country, 
and  elevated  our  national  character.  Simms, 
whose  name  is  illustrious  as  a  novelist,  historian, 
and  poet.  Biyant,  Halleck,  Buchanan  Read, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  T.  S.  Art^r,  Prmtice, 
E^y,  Willis,  and  a  host  of  writers  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  actually  made  neariy  all  that  we  have 
of  American  litmture.  Bat  we  have  not  time 
or  inclination,  and  perhaps  not  infbrmation  pro- 
perly to  dwell  on  this  theme.  Mr.  B — r-'s 
opinion  is  evidently  formed  upon  insuffideot  ob- 
servation. It  is  cfear  that  he  does  not  read  the 
works  which  he  crademos,  and  without  doing  it, 
how  can  he  justly  estimate  their  value? 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  of  coarse,  -  to  depreciate 
the  valoe  good  sormons,  ok  to  exalt  above 
their  merit  our  popular  pictorial  magazines.  But 
our  purpose  is  simply  to  do  justice  to  both.  Both 
have  a  mission  to  poform  in  the  renovation  and 
purifying  the  world,  and  both,  we  believe,  are 
performing  that  mission  with  great  success.  But 
the  misoon  of  neither  one  can  be  performed  by 
tiie  other.  It  does  noi  beoome  any  one.  there- 
fore,  to  attempt  tp  degrade  either  below  vriiat  it 
merits,  and  whoever  attempts  it  vrill  find  himself 
engaged  in  a  very  unprofitable  business. 

Itis  nnneoessaiy  to  repeat  that  we  were  delight- 
ed with  Mr.  B  *a  address  as  a  whole,  and  sin- 

oerely  r^ret  tiiat  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
heanng  him  more  frequently." 

We  thank  the  editor  of  the  Republican,  in  the 
Bune  of  our  literary  oo-laborers,  for  the  above 
manly  ddbnce  of  magazfaie  literatan,  against  the 


condenmation  of  one  who  ap(dce  unadvisedly,  ud 
from  a  pr^odiced  state  id  mind.   He  has  left  v 

little  OT  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  Pulpit 
declamation  should  be  more  guarded;  and  der* 
gymen,  when  they  denounce  a  thing  as  hurtful  to 
morality  and  religim,  should  be  voy  6ui«  that 
they  have  Caets  ra  their  ride. 


FDTUKB  OP  WOUXN. 

In  an  article  with  this  caption  in  a  late  nnmbv 
the  Ohristian  Inquirer,  of  New  Tork,  we  btva 
found  a  number  of  observations  which,  as  tbqr 
seem  the  product  of  nncommon  jndickosncsB  aad 
great  maturity  of  thought,  axe  wdl  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  parents,  and  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  reformation  and  ameliorttion  of 
society.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  remarks  which 
have  appeared  to'  ns  peculiarly  interestiiig  ud 
suggestive. 

"We  foA  no  dispodtion  to  limit  fhe  sphere  of 
vnmian.  We  would  not  speak  harshly  even  of 
those  who  have  over-stepped  the  ordinary  limits 
of  retired  duty.  Remembering  the  Miriuns  and 
Deborahs  of  old,  we  cannot  join  in  the  hue  and 
cry  that  is  always  r^sed  against  any  wwnan  who 
feels  moved  by  a  genaine  purpose  to  be  as  the 
prophetess  of  the  time,  and  bear  jritness  against 
predominating  sins.  Let  the  fidd  be  open,  and 
genios  and  piety  be  shackled  by  no  fetters.  Tet 
with  all  allowances  for  remarkable  cases,  we 
must  look  to  more  retired  scenes  for  the  tme 
sphere  of  woman.  The  home,  the  schocd,  ths 
church— theseare  the  sphoesof  her  beBtinfloence, 
and  that,  too,  withoat  violating  the  instincts  of 
her  nature. 

"It  is  enough  to  sadden  any  thoughtful  mind 
to  know  the  deplctfaUe  ignorance  of  so  many 
young  women  as  to  the  essential  digni^  and 
utilities  of  home.  Not  to  be  harphig  always  190a 
household  labors,  let  us  take  what  may  be  csSed 
a  higher  view..  What  is  the  chief  gmce  and  or< 
nament  of  bnne?  what  is  the  oowning  accom- 
plishment in  the  mistress  of  the  home,  the  queen 
of  the  social  circle?  Is  it  dress?  no;  for  few  care 
for  showy  apparel  except  she  that  %ears  it,  sod 
ribbons  and  laces  have  little  to  do  with  msldng 
home  graceful  or  happy.  Is  it  beanly?  Sw" 
that  soon  becomes  an  old  stoiy,  and  is  inapi^ 
enough  if  on  the  sorfaee  merely  and  not  in  the 
mind.  The  chief  grace  and  ornament  of  botne, 
the  orownittg  acoomplidimait  in  her  who  shnold 
be  thearbiterof  the  social  cirfile,  is  oa»T«8*- 
TioH— eonvowtion  apt,  senmUe,  kindly,  tnd 
when  need  requires,  briUiant  and  beaotifu!-tb» 
words  fitiy  spoken,  ftr<  bbttRtr  than  any  painting 
or  embnndaiy,  Md  like  applat  of  gold  in  pictiiiM 
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of  ohflT.  SoiM  mmai  than  orct  Oe  a^endor 
tod  wisdnii  of  wboBt  eoOTemtion  makw  thor 
ptcamce  a  bmediotum,  and  men  wish  that  barp 
lod  jMoo  ahoald  cease,  Uiat  they  might  speak. 
^  generally  the  power  cS  wawnatim  is  mtise* 
Ij  neglected,  left  to  mm  ohanoe;  and  wa  will 
ktve  it  to  tboM  mort  oonenmed  in  tlie  matter  to 
decide  what  are  the  chief  topics  of  feminine  con- 
Tcnatioa.  *  *  With  a  little  more  care  and  dis- 
dpline,  the  oonveraation  of  women  wonld  be 
inrth  mora  to  their  bnsbaDds,  a  tbotuand  times 
oicr.  than  all  the  mnsie  and  dancing  and  draw- 
ing that  were  erer  fioorished  forth  from  the  acade- 

■ICS. 

"Alas!  that  scarcelj  an  hoar  is  erer  given  to 
its  eoltare.  and  no  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  oor 
STStcms  <^  edneation.  Let  woman  nnderstand  its 
power,  and  although  a  few  abaUow  J)>p8  nught 
deride  ber  for  eollpiing  by  ber  apt.  good  sense, 
tbcir  fiiolish  words,  she  would  hare  a  power  in 
tbe  home  and  social  drde  that  wonld  sare  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  sex  from  deuriog  to  stand  at 
tbe  bar  or  in  the  pal]^t  New  graoes  and  ohari- 
ties  wotdd  sarroond  tbe  family  flredde,  and  so- 
ciety, DO  loiter  a  oiowd  ofvayjueniUe  peraons, 
who  come  together  to  dance  and  laogh  and  eat 
and  drink,  wonld  be  a  oentreof  refinement,  intel- 


nees— inmany  homes  such  as  this,  are  yon  not 
thoogfatlessly  planting  the  seeds  that  mwi  bring 
forth  a  harrest  of  woes?  Is  not  female  education, 
as  it  usnally  is,  one  of  the  cfiief,  if  not  the  chief 
abuse  of  tbe  age?  There  is'  some  promise  of  a 
better  day.  Heaven  speed  its  coming,  and  join 
beanty  witli  ntilify,' grace  with  wisdsml" 


EUROPSAN  SONG  B1BD8. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Van  Bebber,  in  the  present 
nnmber  of  his  admirable  "Sketches  of  TVavel," 
adrocates  the  natoralisation  of  tbe  English  n^ht* 
iugale,  by  unportiDg  a  number  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  easting  loose  is  our  American  fi»eets. 
The  suggestion  is  a  happy  mie,  and  tbe  experi- 
ment has  already  been  tried  upon  a  small  scale; 
but  it  is  a  curious  question  with  us,  whether  the 
raugrant  birds  would  not  lose  their  song  in  ou 
climate.  .It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  in 
oool,  moist,  equable  reg^ns,  the  Urds  should  be 
(^homely  plumage,  but  gifked  with  what  moncal 
critics  would  call  "great  powers  of  vocalization;" 
while  in  countries  where  tbe  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  Tery  great,  and  in  all  the  t<ffitd  sonesr 
the  birds  Mre  ot  rare  plumage,  but  hare  no  song. 
With  US  Uiere  are  no  ring^  birds,  so  to  speik, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three;  while  in  En- 


lace, high  thought,  cheerful  spirit,  exalted  sen-  rope  the  leafy  ai9les  ring  constantly  with  one  un- 


tiiBent.  To  rescue  society  from  its  degradation 
13  the  <dkeof  her  who  is  its  great  arbiter.  Togo 
to  tbe  rescue,  the  Qospd  Uds  her,  fin*  a  low  twe 
of  society  is  both  tbe  cause  and  the  oaueqanoe 
of  a  low  tme  of  morals  and  religion. 

"HomeisJAe  great  school, and  woman  the  most 
powerful  teacher  therein.  Let  us  not  be  thought 
•asaming,  then,  in  saying  a  word  id  exhortation 
to  paients,  teachers  and  all,  who  have  the  oare  of 
tbois  who  an  to  be  tbe  women  of  tberisiDg  age. 
Do  joa  not  halntnally  place  before  them  a  Tery 
Uae  and  artificial  standard  of  character  and  re- 
potatioD?  Are  you  not  edocatiog  them  for  crea- 
taiea  of  sunshine,  instead  of  making  them  equal 
to  dther  fortune— for  tbe  dark  as  well  as  the 
h%ht  day?  Are  yon  not  wnmg  in  making  no 
kdeqnate  provision  for  those  rererses  of  fortune 
wbich  are  so  common  In  our  country,  and  which 
BD  often  Butke  those  who  haTe  not  learned  scdf' 
depmdence,  oUiged  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
ds»  be  cringing  gnestoin  homes  nottbnr  own,  or 
tiw  partnm  of  men  whom  not  lore  bat  money 
Its  made  thrir  hnsbancb,  in  an  adolterons  al- 
though a  legalised  conneotion?  Tn  iLMay  a  hnne 
where  ftahioD  sits  supreme,  And  cajwictons  mai- 
dent  sre  indulged  in  contempt  of  ntili^,  disregard 
of  piraital  control,  ridicule  of  those  who  cannot 
fin  in  their  idhmesi  and  dieaa  in  tfaor  §»igeoa»- 


ceasii^  stream  of  enchanting  melody.  Indeed, 
there  almost  ereiy  bird  common  to  the  woods  and 
fields  is  a  bird  of  song.  Tbe  nightingale,  onokoo, 
larkr  thrush,  hittsk  bad,  goldfinch,  robin,  wxen, 
titmouse,  and  even  the  sparrow,  are  feathered  mu- 
sicians, whose  desultory  stndns  add  a  charm  to 
"field  and  fell,  and  woodland  ^11,"  to  which  tbe 
traveller,  especially  if  be  be  from  tbe  land  of  silent 
forests,  often  recurs  in  after  times,  and  as  con- 
stantly regreto  that  his  own  m^fleent  country 
is  barren  of  so  endless  a  source  of  nattoal  delight. 
If  European  song  lurds  could  be  acdimated  hen, 
a.  greater  benefit  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  our 
rural  population  than  by  the  importation  of  these 
featbcffed  minstrels  in  large  numbers. 

The  humanizing  tendencies  of  soi^  lords,  by 
reas(m  of  their  operating  insenubly  ind  through 
a  long  period  of  time,  are  difficult  to  appreciate; 
yet  then  can  be  no  question  a(  doubt  that  they 
form  no  unimportant  link  in  that  diain  of  asso- 
datiooe  which  binds  the  peasant  and  tbe  yeoman 
to  the  land  of  tiidr  nativi^,  and  renders  thor 
lore  of  oonntry  oftentimes  sizonger  than  the  op- 
pression iriu(^  wonld  otherwise  eanoel  it. 

We  regard  the  experiment  wdl  worth  tiyiiig, 
inasmndi,  as  i(  successful,  it  would  be  prodnotiva 
ti  bapp7  influences,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it 
embraoe  all  the  song  birds  common  to 
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F«Ddfol  as  the  whole  afiOux  jomj  iqipeer  at  first 
gluoe»  it  is  neverthdeas  fnoght  with  mtne  ele- 
moitaof  real  good,  thut  we  can  oonfldently  %tr 
tribute  to  eertua  fAilanthropie  schemes  which 
many  earnest,  well-meaning  men  adrocate  at  the 
present  day.  We  believe  that  those  emigrants 
who  are  poupng  into  our  oomitry,  day  by  day,  in 
sneh  la*^  and  otmstantly  increasing  numbers, 
would  fed  their  penoval  into  a  strange  land  fitf 
less,  and  woold  sooner  asdmilate  to  its  habits  and 
customs,  if  they  were  fiuniUarized  to  their  new 
homes  by  the  daUy  welcome  of  birds,  whose  songs 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  rustic  cottage,  which  overlooked  some 
winding  tributary  to  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the 
Shannon,  or  the  Clyde. 

If  little  children,  wandering  by  the  low  bashes 
which  skirt  our  water  courses,  even  now  delight 
to  listen,  with  a  tiny  finger  pressed  upon  their 
lips,  to  the  changeable  song  ctf  the  mocking  bu-d, 
hnr  mnch  more  would  they  be  charmed  to  hear 
the  mellow  notes  of  the  cuokoo,  the  liquid  strains 
of  the  nightingale,  or  the  wonderflil  outgushings 
of  the  meadow  lark,  which,  rising  from  its  nest 
in  the  wheat  field,  wings  its  way  upward  and  up- 
ward, showering  out  as  it  goes,  a  perfect  rain  of 
mdody,  audible  to  the  entranced  listener  kmg 
after  the  asoendii^  minstrel  has  passed  beyond 
the  range  of  human  vitimt  and  is  nearing  the 
gates  of  the  morning? 


knowledge  of  the  BiUe  or  a  possession  vt  its 
^irit,  areomoumd.  Some  oome  with  pr^adioai 
againat  our  ptditioal  and  social  institations,  being 
tatog^t  that  these  are  inimical  to  the  allegjaaoa 
which  they  owe  dsewhere;  and  with  the  great  ma- 
jori^  of  ^m  it  must  take  many  long  years  of 
obserration,  thought  and  disonssion,  ere  tiiey  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  our  institutions,  or  ondci^ 
stand  those  questions  which  every  voter  BboaH 
understand  as  he  does  something  towards  a  final 
determination  of  them.  And  yet,  in  a  few  years, 
these  thousands  on  thousands  of  foreigners  will 
be  fflllow-citixens,  fellow-voters  and  fiellow-jonirs, 
taking  a  part  in  making  and  administering  the 
laws  oi  this  great  Republic.  Oonaidering  what 
powers  they  will  soon  he  entitled  to  eierdse, 
what  inflaences  onfriendly  to  RepobUcanisra  are 
industriously  brought  to  bear  npcKi  a  part  of  them, 
what  a  great  privtl^e  and  responsibility  that  of 
citizenship  here  is,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  large  additions  to  our  popolatim  withoot 
some  fear  ud  alarm— without  a  feding  that  we 
can  hardly  esoape  «oine<tf  the  erila  impending 
over  us. 


OUR  FOTUKB  POPULATION. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  glandng  over  a  odnmn  of 
items  rfintdligence  in  oneof  oor&vorite  papers, 
we  vwy  suddenly  paused.  The  little  item  of 
news  which  caused  this  sudden  arrest  of  onr  at- 
tention to  the  contents  of  the  paper  before  us,  and  ;  tives- 
direi^  onr  thotm^ls  to  a  question  susgested  at  [upon  inoffensive  and  friendly  Mbes,  in  direct 
the  moment,  was  simply  this:— "There  are  now  |  contravention  of  mi  existing  trea^  with  the  Rc- 
abont  twenty-two  thousand  Chinamen  in  Califbr-  pablio  of  Liberia,  some  itf  whose  nwrehants  sof- 


DOINQS  IN  LIBEBIA. 

The  colored  republicans  <^  Liberia,  in  aidemo 
soom  <rf  Vattd,  and  with  a  happy  ignorance  of 
international  law,  have  been  proceeding  againat 
a  refractory  native  chief,  by  the  name  of  Boombo, 
after  a  bshion  of  their  own.  It  appears  that  tins 
Boombo,  in  a  parozsym  at  African  forodly,  had 
led  his  warriors  i^inst  various  neighboring 
tribes,  canymg  their  towns  by  storm,  mass^ 
eremg  their  inhaUtants,  and  eanying  off  in  bar* 
barian  triamph  much  plunder  and  many  cap* 
These  savage  acts  were  perpetrated 


nia."  This  brief  announcement  brought  us  to  a 
dead  pause  in  reading,  and  started  us  out  on  a 
train  of  thinking.  Twenty-two  thousand  fo* 
reigners  whtdly  ignorant  of  onr  language,  our 
customs,  our  rdi{pon,  oar  political  institutions, 
already  among  us,  and  in  a  short  time  likdy  to 
dum  the  privilege  of  ^citiienship;  and  thoosands 
more  likdy  soon  to  follow  them!  What,  we 
asked  oursdves,  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this 
wonderful  addition  to  our  popnlation  from  various 
foreign  sources— fhHn  China,  from  Irdand,  from 
Eng^d,  frnn  Germany  and  Tarioas  other  conn- 
tries  in  Borope?  Thc^y  ue  coming  npim  ns  by 
thousands  every  mimth.  Some,  as  those  from 
China,  are  alb^ther  p^;an,  and  others,  though 
nominally  Christian,  aie  little  better,  so  &r  as  a 


fered  considerable  loss  in  goods.  Having  thns  an 
admirable  "casus  belli,"  President  Roberts  or^ 
dered  an  armed  detachment  to  proceed  into  the 
enfmy's  country,  and  arrest  the  rehd  diief 
whose  d^pms  of  destmetiveness  were  so  stroni^y 
devdoped.  The  expeditiods  was  quite  soooess&L 
Boombo  was  taken  prisoner  with  so  ease  that  is 
remarkable,  considering  the  Moody  character  of 
Ids  late  expktits.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  cdored  reimblicans  are  niher  at  varianoe 
wiUi  oommoa  nsage.  .Bad  Boombo  been  aat 
Al^jhan,  or  Bnnnah  prince,  who  had  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  they  would  have  fer- 
mally  declared  hia  estates  forfeited,  and  have  an- 
nexed his  prindpdity  to  their  former  acquisi- 
tions. Bst  our  Liberian  fdmit  have  a  way  of 
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their  own  in  tbeae  mAttere,  and  we  do  not  know 
bvtflifttit  iBrquiteaa  good  as  uy  other,  eren 
thoi^  it  is  DOt  laid  down  in  Tattel.  Thejr  in- 
dict Boombo,  in  tin  Coort  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
far  higfa  miademeanw,  as  they  wonid  anj  other 
Mdo,  and  after  ezamii^g  witnesses  in  proof  of 
Os  fiM:ts  allied  against  him,  Ae  Attwney- 
Geoml.  asristed  by  WflUam  Draper,  Esq.,  of 
Grand  Basaa,  elahontely  argoed  the  gnilt  of  the 
prisoner,  while  Messrs.  Harris  and  Phillips,  with 
eqaal  talent,  tact  and  iogeniiity,  appeared  in  be- 
half of  Boombo,  and  "did  all  that  honeEt  and 
patriotie  men  oookl  do  nnder  the  cireumstanoes." 
Uppity  ibr  Jostice,  thor  doqaenoe  was  ni  no 
avmil.  and  Boombo  was  firand  goil^  on  each 
ooimt.  He  was  sentenced  to  restore  the  goods 
stolen,  or  indemnify  the  losers,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifh/  t&tnumd  dollars,  and  suSer  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years.  When  this  judgment  was  pro- 
■Doneed,  Boombo  fooTed  Inmself  more  d  the 
sftTtge  than  the  hero,  for  he  cried  Intteiiy. 


ins  WUK  WROTB  A  BOOK. 

Tba  ftir  anthor  of  "Shady  Side,"  a  Mrs.  Hab- 
bdQ,  of  Avon,  Conn.,  drew  pwdaits  in  her  in- 
tenstang  book,  whether  from  imagioatiott  or  from 
Hfe^tters  we  know  not,  which,  being  recognized 
as  bdonging  to  certain  originals,  ooea^oned  no 
little  excitement  in  ber  immediate  vkniuty.  The 
Independent  tells  the  stray,  whidi  we  eoi^: — 
I       *'Bev.  Mr.  Hubbell,  of  Avon,  Ck>na.,  has 
latdy  been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  chwge  of 
the  congregatfen  whose  minister  he  has  been  f  r 
the  last  thirteen  years.   And  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  bis  dismission?   Any  here^  in  faith,  or 
any  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  or 
derieal  profession?   Not  at  all.   It  was  simply 
because  ois  wife  has  written  a  book  of  such  in- 
terest and  power  as  to  cause  ber  name  to  be 
qioken  along  with  that  <^  Mrs.  Stowe.   We  be* 
tray  do  secret  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Hubbell  is  the 
I    aatboress  of  that  tooctdng  and  impressive  book, : 
'Sbady  Side,'  of  which  we  have  lately  spoken. : 
Tbe  good  people  of  Avon,  however,  would  have 
it  Umt  some  of  themselfes  had  sat  for  sondry 
mosfc  life-like  pmiruto  in  the  vdnme;  and  the 
painter,  while  successful  in  pleaang  all  oatside 
that  little  town,  appears  to  have  almost  as  gene- 
fiUy  offended  those  living  within  it.   Bat  what 
to  do  with  a  mmum,  and  one  who  had  simply 
written  a  book,  and  that,  too,  so  nniversally  ad- 
mired, was  a  question  not  so  easy  of  solution. 
Bat  the  solution  shortly  comes.   She  is  the  wife 
of  a  minister,  who,  of  course,  may  be  made  the 
olgeet  of  attack  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  he 
cannot  escape.   He  is  guilty,  if  not  of  heresy,  of 
bavK^  a  wi£a  who  is  a  genhis,  tbe  next  worst 
thing  to  witcfaoaft.   A  ooimtil  is  awvened,  and 
the  pastor,  who  has  been  fiUthfhl  in  his  o£Boe  for 
diirtccB  years,  is  dismissed  beeaose  his  wife  has 
had  tiie  andadty  to  write  a  book  which  thoa* 
MBda  baye  tead  with  |Ban,  and  which  the  dia* 


mission  from  Avon  will  cadse  Uwnsands  more  to 
read. 

'^We  are  happy  to  add  that  Mr.  Hubbell  has 
been  invited  already  to  assume  tbe  F«storal  ■ 
charge  in  an  eligitde  place,  North  Stonington, 
Conn." 

If  every  clergyman's  wife  were  to  publish  bet 
experiences,  or  dare  to  speak  out  plidnly  as  she 
thinks  and  feels,  there  would  be  troqble  in  a 
great  many  other  congregations.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  portray  evils,  wrongs,  and  petty 
vices,  in  any  class,  without  giving  deep  oflence; 
and  whoever  ventures  upon  this  species  of  writing 
will  h«  very  fortunate  if  bitter  enemies  are  not 
the  consequence  of  bis  temerity.  Hold  a  man  np 
to  public  contempt  or  ridioole,  and  you  must  not 
hope  to  be  forgiven. 

A  HAPPT  HAN. 

Tbe  original  of  the  fidlowiog  picture  of  a  happy 
man,  drawn  recently  by  Theodore  Parker  in  one 

of  his  sermons,  is  stud  to  be  a  highly  esteemed 
resident  of  Newton,  Mass.  There  ought  to  be 
a  great  many  more  just  such  happy  men  in  our 
country,  but  we  are  afraid  there  are  not. 

"The  happiest  man  I  have  ever  known  is  one 
fkr  enough  nt)m  being  rich,  in  money,  and  one 
who  will  never  be  very  much  nearer  to  it.  His 
calling  fits  him,  and  he  tikes  it,  rejoices  in  its 
process  as  much  as  in  its  result-  He  has  an  active 
jnind,  well  filled.  He  reads  and  he  thinks.  He 
tends  his  garden  before  sunrise,  eveiy  morning — 
then  rides  sundry  miles  the  rail— does  his  tea 
hours'  work  in  the  town — whence  he  returns 
happy  and  che^fiil.  With  his  own  smile  he 
cat<^e8  the  earliest  smile  of  tbe  morning,  pln(^s 
tbe  first  hwe  of  his  garden,  and  goes  to  nis  work 
with  the  little  flower  in  his  band  uid  a  great  one 
hlossomii^  out  of  his  heart  He  runs  over  with 
chari^,  as  a  cloud  with  rain;  and  it  is  wiUi  him 
as  witn  tbe  cloud— what  coming  from  the  cloud  ia 
raJn  to  the  meadows;  is  a  rainbow  of  glories  to 
the  cloud  that  pours  it  out.  Tt»  happiness  of  the 
affections  fills  up  the  good  man,  and  be  runs  over 
with  friendship  and  love — connubial,  parental, 
filial,  friendly,  too.  and  philanthropic,  be^es. 
His  life  is  a  perpetual  'trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam' — 
and  it  always  'springs'  and  takes  it  in.  I  know 
no  man  who  gets  more  out  of  life;  and  the  secret 
of  it  is,  that  he  does  his  doty  to  himself,  to  his 
:  brother*  and  to  bis  Qod.  I  know  rich  men  and 
learned  men-^nen  of  great  social  podtion;  and  if 
there  is  genios  in  America,  I  know  that— but  a 
happier  man  I  have  never  known." 

HAIXRNAL  IN8TBU(7nON. 

Our  beaatiAil  stad  sieving,  for  Septembnrt 
presents  a  soue  that  must  win  its  way  to  overy 
mother's  heart  It  is  a  sweet  home  picture,  and 
full  of  pleasing  interest.  Look  at  the  patient 
mother,  the  dear,  earnest,  wee  scholar,  and  the 
lovii^  dster  with  her  thoogbti^  contenuioe.  We 
wiU  not  ask  yon  your 
hwt.  It  has  Ibund  its  wty  there  already. 
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NEW  PimLICATIONS. 

—  J%4  Wigvam  and  tigCatin;  or.  Tales  of  the 
South.  By  William  OHmoro  Simme,  Fhiladel- 
phill!  Lippinoott,  Gnmlw  &  Co.  let  »orie». — Nor- 
man Mduriea.  An  Amoriean  Drama.  By  Wil' 
Ham  Giltnore  Simma.  Philadelphia:  LIppfDCOtt, 
Gramho  &  Co.'  We  have  already  welcomed,  is 
previoaB  Dumbera  of  the  Gazette,  this  repnhlication 
in  handsome  form  of  the  works  of  Simms,  by  the 
eDterpTislng  house  of  LIppIocott,  Grambo  &  Co. 
We  ngaid  Mr.  Simms  as  one  of  the  fioremost  of 
our  Amerfcan  writen;  not  only  because  the  staple 
of  his  norels  and  principal  poetical  eontrlbntions, 
is  parely  national  bat  also  by  reasos  of  his  gene- 
ral Tigor  of  iotellectaal  graiip,  bis  admirable 
sketches  of  Sonthem  character,  his  remarkable 
fertility,  and  tiie  great  range  and  variety  of  his  ac- 
qnirementa.  The  volame  published  nnder  the 
general  title  of  "the  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin," 
consists  of  a  collection  of  tales  from  magazines  and 
annuals.  They  are  all  ably  written,  and  some  of 
them  of  intense  interest.  The  drama  of  Norman 
Hanrice,  exhibits  Che  dramatic  powers  of  Ur. 
Simms  in  a  very  farorable  light,  and  while  never 
ridng  to  the  higher  range  of  poetty,  is  fall  of  bold 
and  rigorous  thoughts  natural  to  the  characters 
delineated.  The  incidents  are,  perhaps,  rather  too 
melo-dramatio,  and  if  we  were  to  find  any  fanlt  at 
all,  it  would  be  with  the  denouements  of  "The 
Snake  of  ttie  Cabin,"  in  the  sketcheB;  and  of  that 
of  "Nonj^  Maurice."  Whether  the  summaiy 
death  of  the  bigamiat  and  kidnapper  by  the  hands 
of  a  negro  in  the  one;  or  tiliat  of  Warren,  by  the 
distracted  wife  of  Noimao  Manrioe,  eonld  be  Jnatt 
fled  br  Uie  laws  of  moraUty,  we  leaTO  for  easniata 
to  detdnnine.  These,  if  blemishes,  are  but  minor 
ones,  and  are  far  overborne  by  the  numerous  ex- 
cellencies which  are  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
oiit  the  writings  of  tfiis  author. 

—  Tho  8wor4  and  the  Bittaff;  or^  Fair^  Fat  and 
Forty.  By  William  Oilmore  Simma.  Philadel- 
phia: Llppjfioott,  Grambo  &  Co.  We  are  gratified 
to  And  the  works  of  one  of  the  best  American  nove- 
lists, issued  by  a  publishing  house  capable  of  do- 
ing them  justice,  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  their 
merits.  Of  all  our  writers,  Simms  is,  perhaps  the 
most  Intensely  American,  and  taken  all  in  all,  we 
question  whether  we  have  among  us,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  his  superior,  especially  in  stories  that  re- 
late to  Southern  Ufe,  and  to  the  Revolutionary 
period  of  onr  bistoiy.  Perhaps  no  Amsrioan  u- 
tkor  pMsesses  more  Indostcy  and  energy  tit  oha- 
racter  than  Simms.  4«  faistorlm,  novelist,  poet 
ud  esai^ist,  he  has  been  befbre  the  public  so 
many  years,  that  his  printed  vorks  have  become 
Tolaminons.  Some  of  these  are  the  very  best  ol 
their  kind,  and  all  of  them  are  characterised  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  excellence.  It  shoold  be 


a  marked  ftetnre  In  onr  eatlnate  oS  Simnis  m  a 
writer,  tiuU  we  sbotdd  take  fafb  cowideratlon  Am* 
maek  be  ha*  done,  the  nrie<7  of  Ua  studies,  amd 
tlie  general  excellence  of  all  he  has  given  to  the 
publio.  "The  Sword  and  the  Distaff,"  as  a  pie- 
tore  of  Southern  manners,  and  a  most  perfect  da* 
gaerreotype  of  the  language  and  habits  of  Southern 
negroes,  is  equal  to  anything  that  Stmma  lias  writ- 
ten. Porgy,  with  all  bis  good  traits,  we  do  not 
like.  The  corporal,  though  selfish  and  unamiabie, 
is  well  and  naturally  drawn,  and  the  widow  Eto- 
eigb  beyond  all  praise. 

—  Wondere  of  the  Insett  World.  Vith  illustra^ 
;  tive  ongraoingi.  By  Pranett  C.  Woodtoort/L  Kew 

fork:  D.  Aostin  Woodworth.  There  it  no  belter 
caterer  fbr  the  yoong  fi4kt  than  Fnnels  C.  Tftood- 
worUu  Having  atodled  the  wanta  of  youth,  he 
has  entered  most  tboroaghly  into  their  fbelingfe, 
and  selected,  and  condensed,  and  written  forthem, 
"conamore."  Take  up  one  of  his  books  for  yftntb,  ' 
and  you  Bad  it  neither  dull,  prosy,  nor  common- 
place. His  "Wonders  of  the  Insect  World"  is  aa 
illnstration  of  how  easily  a  judicious  person  can 
I  blend  amnsement  with  instruction.  Full  of  fkcts 
[  In  natural  history,  they  are  yet  so  presented  as  to 
:  carry  with  ^em  that  fcfaid  of  interest  which  makes  , 
a  lasting  Inq^resdon  nponthe  yonthfbl  mind.  There 
is  no  safw  guide,  wheUierae  writer  or  collate  of 
stories  for  youth,  than  Francis  C.  Woodwoith. 

—  The  United  Statet  lUuttrated,  in  Viem  of  I 
City  and  Country ^  mtk  Deseriptiva  and  Sistorieal 
Artidet.   Sdittd  by  Charlto  A.  Dana.  Vol. 
Fart  2d.    The  Weit.   New  Tork:  Heimum  J.  ' 
Meyer.   We  have  already  spoken  in  high  terms  of 
this  capital  national  work,  and  can  only  reiterate 
onr  commendation.    The  plates  are  admirably  . 
executed,  and  the  aecompai^g  letter  preas  wall 
and  Incidty  written.' 

—  The  Worio  of  Shaitpeart,  reprinted  fhtm 
the  Corrected  ^oHo  0/1632.  Edited  by  J.  Payns 
Colliery  Etq.  Part  Bf*.  New  Tork:  Redfleld. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  edition  will  be  the  only  , 
correct  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works  ever  issued 
in  this  country;  the  twenty  thousand  manuscript 
corrections  lately  diseoTored  1^  Mr.  Collier,  har- 

:  ing  beenincorpcnrated  into  the  body  of  the  text. 

—  Patticm  and  Prineiple.    A  Dvmeatic  Novel. 

■By  Mr§.  Groy-.  New' Tork:  Bunco  &  Brother. 

:  (For  s^e  by  T.  B,  Peterson.)  It  is  always  saft  to 

:  recommend  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Grey,  dnce  we  well 
know  that  it  illustrates  moral  prindples  1^  exam- 

.  pies  a^nirably  wrought,  and  Inoulcaite*  no  lesson 
but  what  tends  to  purity  and  instnict.  In  the  pre- 
sent wortE,  the  evils  arising  ttom  unrestrained  pas- 
sions are  presented  aa  a  warning,  the  lll-re^olated 
temper  of  the  giz|]^|^  ^jjr^^igjSlBaJ^tter  misery 

|to  the  wife.  ^ 
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"ur  all  th«  amtta  tttX  crown  tf  jmv, 
,  Oln  April  onto  m." 

So  sQitt  the  poet  Bat  Spring,  with  her  fitfiil 
>ula  tui  teufl,  m  like  not  buf  so  wAl  u  ae- 
KM  October.  At  no  tune  is  the  landsMpe  Bb 
iMDtifbl  in  our  eyes.  And  vhen  the  dresmj 
Samroer  oomes,  bow  pleasant  to  go  forth 
Adds — to  linger  in, the  many  colored 
**Bds,  tnd  listen  to  tna  snbdned.  hot  elpqoent  '■ 
*<Mci  of  nstnre!  The  leaf  conies  rosuing  to 
jvm  JM;  the  4(nrcr  shrinks  withering  to  its 


stem,  or  seatterH  its  ftded  petals  orer  the 
groAnd,  yet,  yon  know  that  the  leares  andflowers 
are  not  lost— that  they  will  come  again  with  a 
fresher  greenness  and  sweeter  fragrance. 

In  the  pleasut  morning,  with  what  an  elastie 
step  TOii  clamber  the  hill  side,  or  go  tripping 
over  UN  bitiok,  hearinc  yoor  fordtead  to  the  cool 
urs,  and  drinking  in  huoty  and  health.  And 
when,  wearied  at  last,  yon  sit  down  on  some 
rockv  ledge,  oomes  not  np  own  tberecwd  of  memo- 
1  ry,  tness  exqniBita  lines  oC  Bryant,  in  which  yon 
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recognize  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  erer  ap- 
parmt  before-. — 

OCTOBBK. 
Ay,  thou  srt  welcom<4,  heaven's  delicioaa  brfttthl 
Whea  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf. 
And  suns  grow  weak,  and  the  weak  snnt  grow 
brief, 

And  the  year  smilel  as  it  draws  near  its  death, 
<  Wind  of  the  sunny  SouthI    Oh,  still  delay 


In  the  gay  woods  apd  in  the  goUan  air. 
Like  to  a  good  old  age,  released  from  carci 

Journeying  in  long  serenity,  away. 

'In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  'mid  bowers  tad 

brooks  ■ 
And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks, 

And  mnsic  of  kind  voices,  ever  night 
j^nd  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  ia  the  glasa, 
Pass  silently  from  mea,  u  thou  dost  pass. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 


Of  all  optical  phenomena,  the  Anrora  Borealis,  <;  meteor.   The  streamers  have  in  general  a  trcmn* 

'or  the  Northern  day-break,  ia  one  of  the  most  >  lous  motion,  and  when  close  togetl;  ir  present  the 
striking,  especially  in  the  regions  where  its  full  |  appearance  of  waves,  or  sheets  of  light,  following 
glory  is  revealed.   The  site  of  the  appearance,  in  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Bat  no  nile  obtains 


the  north  part  of  the  heavens,  and  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  aspect  of  the  sky  before  snnrise, 
have  originated  the  name.  The  "Derwentwater 
Lights"  was  long  the  appellation  common  in  the 
north  of  England,  owing  to  their  display  on  the 
night  after  the  execution  of  the  nnfiirtunate  Earl 
of  that  name- 
The  appearances  ezhiUted  by  the  Aurora  are 


hend  every  particular  in  a  description  that  must 
be  necessarily  brief  and  gener^.  A  clond,  or 
haze,  is  tJbmmonly  seen  in  the  Northern  r^on  of 
the  heavens,  but  often  hearing  toward  the  East 
or  West,  assuming  the  form  of  an  arc,  seldom  at- 
taining a  greater  altitude  than  40  degrees,  but 


with  reference  to  these  streaks,  which  have  ac* 
quired  the  name  of  "the  merry  dancers,"  from 
their  volatility,  becoming  mora  quick  in  thdr 
motions  in  stormy  weather,  as  if  sympathizing 
with  the  wildnesa  of  the  blast  Snch  is  the  eitra- 
ordinary  aspect  they  present,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising the  rude  Indians  should  gaze  upon  them 
as  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  roaming  through  the 


BO  various  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  compr*-,  land  of  souls.   They  are  variously  white,  pale 


red,  or  of  a  deep  blood  color;  and  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  rainbow  as  to  hae  is  pre- 
sented. When  several  strean^ers  emerging  from 
different  points  unite  at  the  eenitb,  a  am«  and 
dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  seems  to  bum  with 
greater  violence  than  the  separate  parts,  and  glows 


varying  in  extent  from  5  to  100  degrees.  The  \  with  a  green,  blue,  or  purple  light.  The  display 
upper  edge'of  the  cloud  is  luminous,  sometimes  I  is  over  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  or  continnes 
brilliant  and  irregular.  The  lower  part  is  fre- 1  for  hours,  or  through  the  whole  night,  and  appears  * 
quently  dark  and  thick,  with  the  clear  sky  ap- 1  for  several  nights  in  succession.  Captain  Becchey 
pearing  between  it  and  the  horizon.  Streams  remackect  a  sudden  illumination  to  occur  atone 
of  light  shoot  up  in  columnar  fiarms  from  the  i  extremity  of  the  auroral  arch,  the  light  passing 
upper  part  of  the  cloud,  now  extending  but  a  few  j  along  the  belt  with  a  tremulous,  hedtating  move- 
degrees,  then  as  far  as  the  zenith,  and  even  be   ment  toward  the  opposite  end,  exhibiting  the  co- 

Sondit-  Instances  occur  in  which  the  wholej  lors  of  the  nunbow;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this 
emiaphere  is  covered  with  these  coruscations;  but  appearapce,  he  refers  to  that  presented  by  the 
the  brilliancy  is  the  greatest,  and  tbe  light  the  rajfs  of  some  molluscous  animals  in  motion.  Cap- 
»»«-TeBt  in  the  North,  near  tbe  main  body  of  the  tain  Parry  notices  the  same  e^icf  as  a  common 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 


one  with  the  AiMpra,  and  compares  it,  w  far  as 
its  motion  is  concenied,  to  a  person  holding  a 
loog  ribbon  by  One  end.  and  giving  it  an  nndn- 
liUffj  morement through  its  whole  length.tbough 
its  geoenl  position  remains  the  same.  Captain 
Stmne  likewise  speaks  of  the  arch  being  bent  into 
eonTolnons,  resembling  those  of  a  anue.  Both 
ttiTj,  IVanklin,  and  Beechey,  agree  in  tbeobser- 
Tttioo  that  no  streamers  were  erer  noticed  shoot- 
iM  downward  from  the  arch. 

The  preceding  statenent  refers  to  the  Anron  in 
liirii  Northern  latitades,  where  the  fiill  mae- 
nmoeoce  of  the  phenomenon  is  displayed.  It 
fonna  a  fine  oompensation  for  the  long  and  drear; 
Bight  to  which  these  regions  are  subject,  the  gay 
Ttrriag  aspect  of  the  hearens  contrasting  re- 
fraiuii^y  with  the  repelling  and  monotonous  ap- 
panuKe  of  the  earth.  We  have  already  stated 
tbtt  the  direction  in  which  the  Aarora  generallv 
n^M  its  flrst  appearance,  or  the  quarter  in  which 
tlHiicb  fivmed  by  this  meteor  is  nsually  seen, 
ii  tedie  Northward.  But  this  does  not  b«d  good 
of  Twy  lugh  btitiidea,  for  by  the  expeditions 
irtidi  DtTe  wintered  in  the  ioe,  it  was  almost  al- 
wja  seen  to  the  Southwsfd,  while  far  Captain 
Barney,  in  the  Blossom,  in  Kotzeme  Sonnd,  250 
Dults  to  the  Southward  of  the  ice,  it  was  always 
obeemd  in  a  Northern  direction.  It  would  ap- 
pctr,  therefore,  from  this  fact,  that  the  margin  of 
the  r^on  of  packed  ice  is  most  favorable  to  the 
production  of  the  meteor.  The  reports  of  the 
Grealaod  ships  confirms  this  idea;  for,  according 
to  tbar  concurrent  testimony,  the  meteoric  dis- 
pltj  bss  a  more  brilliant  aspect  to  vessels  passing 
Mar  the  situation  of  the  compact  ice,  than  to 
otbcrs  entered  far  within  it.  Instances,  however, 
■re  not  wanting  of  the  Aurora  appearing  to  the 
Sooth  of  the  Moith  in  oomparatiTely  low  latitades. 
liMtaaat  Ghappell,  in  his  voysge  to  Hodson's 
Bij,  ^eaki  itf  its  fonning  in  the  lenith,  in  a 
sbtpe  resemUing  that  of  an  umbrella,  pouring 
dowQ  streams  of  light  from  all  parts  of  its  pe- 
n^beej,  which  fell  verticaUy  over  the  hemisphere 
m  eftry  direction.  As  we  retire  from  the  Pole, 
ike  |liNiomenoa  becomes  a  rarer  occurrence,  and 
ii  ks>  perfectly  and  disthictly  developed.  In  Sep- 
toahar,  1828,  it  was  observed  m  England  as  a 
nat  srch  of  sCvery  light,  extending  over  nearly 
tbe  whole  of  the  heavens,  transient  gleams  of  light 
Kpantiiig  from  the  main  bodv  of  the  luminosity: 
bum  September,  1827,  its  hoes  were  red  and 
Wdhot.  Dr.  Daltoo  has  furnished  the  following 
aennat  (^an  Aurma,  as  obaerred  by  him  <»  the 
ISthoTOetftber,  1792:— •■Attention.'' hexemaAs, 
"wu  first  excited  by  %  xemarkably  red  appear- 
■He  ^  the  doods  to  the  South,  which  a^rded 
■affideot  light  to  read  by  at  8  o'ckick  in  the  even- 
iig,  tfaouKh  there  was  no  moon  nor  light  in  the 
Korth.  From  half-past  nine  to  ten  there  was  a 
W^.  lumtnoos,  horizontal  arch  to  the  Stxith- 
*vd,  ant  several  faint  concentric  arches  North- 
ward. It  was  particularly  noticed  that  all  the 
ankcs  smied  exactly  bisected  by,  ^e  plain  of 
tkamagaetio  mmdian.  At  half<past  ten  o'clock 
■tKBBcn  ^ipeared,  very  low  in  the  So«th-east, 
TWiHiialu  and  fro  from  West  to  East  They  in-' 
WMwrn  number,  and  began  to  approach  the 
mMi  amarentiy  with  an  aoeekratcd  velodty, 
« iU«ai  ft aridoi  the  whole  honisidienwas 


covered  with  them,  and  exhibited  such  an  ap- 
pearance as  surpasses  all  description.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  the  prodigioos  nmnber  and 
volatility  of  the  beams,  the  grand  intermixture  of 
all  the  prismatic  colors  ia  their  utmost  splendor, 
variegating  the  glowing  canopy  with  the  most 
luxuriant  and  encbantm^  scenery,  afforded  an 
awful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasing 
and  saUime  spectacle  in  nature.  £very  one  gazed 
with  awtonidimentf  Imt  the  unoommcm  grsndenr 
of  the  scene  only  lasted  one  minlijte-  The  varic  t^ 
of  colors  disappeared,  and  the  beams  lost  tfeeir 
lateral  motion,  and  were  converted  into  the  flash- 
iog  radiations.  The  Aurora  continued  for  several 
hours." 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer* 
writing  over  a  year  since,  offers  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  causes  of  the  Aurora.   Bs  says: 

"A  vast  nnmlter  of  theories  and  hypotheses 
have  engaged  the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  phi- 
losophers regarding  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Among 
other  things,  it  b&s  been  ascribed  to  particles 
thrown  off  from  the  sun's  atmosphere,  to  reflec- 
tions of  the  son  upon  polar  ioes,  to  hn^en  up 
comets  and  to  electricity  in  vacuo:  while  in  an  ear- 
lier age  it  awakened  supwstitnous  toiors,  being 
deemed  ominous  ai  war,  pestilence  and  Amine, 
and  a  fearful  supematnral  precursor  of  the  Day 
Judgment. 

'•The  revelations  of  science  have  brushed  away 
those  delusions,  and  late  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries show  that  it  is  an  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena, that  all  the  elements  necessary  to  account 
for  it  exist  in  the  air,  and  are  regulated  and  go- 
verned by  atmosphericafclaws,  as  jdainly  as  the 
rainbow,  or  the  nues  whicb  glow  m  the  evening 
sky. 

"The  bads  or'substrato' of  the  Aurora  isnnmis- 
takably  a  light,  thin,  transparent  vapor,  approach- 
ing the  conditimi  of  the  dond.  called  Girus,  by 
mete(m>l(^ts— each  stratum  peculiarly  snscep- 
tible  of  magneUc  influences. 

•*Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  recent  explanation  of  the 
power  and  force  of  electro- magnetism,  states  that 
'the  magnetic  force  invests  the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole,  rising  in  one  hemif^here,  and  pasdng  over 
the  equatorial  r^ions  into  the  other  bemii^ure* 
which  completes  its  circuit  of  power.* 

•*These  'lines  of  magnetic  force'  rise  at  ^;reator 
angles  in  the  high  than  in  the  equatorial  latitudes, 
la  the  higher  latitades  they  encounter,  and  act 
upon,  Mid  irradiate  the  vaporous  media  which 
form  the  basiB  the  Aurmra  Bwealis— whOe  tiie 
coruscations — the  ftntastic  motions— the  nuiiiy 
bnes— the  almost  heat  lightning  glances,  and  the 
prismatic  colors,  are  due  to  the  clectro-magnetie 
light  reflected  on  the  watery  partof  the  vapor, and 
the  chemical  agitations  of  uw  dements  in  the 
mysterious  meteoroloncal  processes. 

"It  appears  from  the  forcing  data  that  the 
Aurora  Borealis  consists  of  a  translucent  humid 
vapor,  analagous  to  aud  not  higher  than  the 
clouds;  inflated,  condensed,  spread  abroad  and 
otherwise  modified  by  gases  and  chemical  afflni- 
ties,  and  illuminated  by  a  'meteoroh^al  process 
evolnng  Electro-Magnetio  Light' " 


A  man  is  in  the 
and  cherished  wishes 
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THE  MACCARONI  EATER. 


I  think,  aaya  F.  0.  Woodworth.  in  his  notes  of' 
ttwmi  in  Ttatj,  bcfigars  are  more  plenty  in  N»-  \ 
plee  than  any  other  Itmliui city  T  vidted.  That's  | 
saying  a  good  deal,  I  am  quite  well  aware,  and  | 
poasiUy  it  is  saving  a  little  too  mach.  It  may  i 
be  that  Rome  will  consider  herself  entitled  to  the  | 
palm  in  this  respect  Tf  so,  rather  than  be  at  i 
the  wqwnse  of  having  the  oensos  of  the  lazzaroni  j 
popalafOD  takip  in  the  two  cities,  bo  as  to  b«  & 
'  «abled  to  dedde  the  cue  ■ceurately,  T  w«ld 
yield  so  ftr  u  to  aoknowtedge  that  than  were 
six  beggars  in  one  city  to  erery  half-dosen  in  the 
other. 

-Many  of  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  do  not  scmple  to  steil  a  little,  now 
and  then,  if  they  do  not  get  a  competent  support 
by  begging.  One  day  I  took  a  long  promenade 
in  the  ci^,  and  Tinted  portions  of  n  where  I 
nercTyhad  been  before.  I  was  soon  lost,  bat  I 
did  not  care  tat  that.  I  wandered  on,  intent 
only  on  seeing  what  sights  of  interest  there  were 
to  be  seen,  well  knowing  that  wben  I  wished  to 
find  m^  way  ont  of  that  labyrinth'  of  short,  nar- 
row, dirt^  lanes,  I  conld  easily  do  so  by  means 
t£  one  <H  the  oalis  wUch  abound  in  every  part  of 
the  dty.  Wdl,  I  nw  qoite  strange,  corioos 
s^hts,  though  I  had  to  pay  for  tiwnt  mtber  more 
dearly  than  1  antUpftted.  Senral  beggars,  that 


looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  eannifaala. 
(though  there  is  an  old  and  I  sappoee  a  good 
adage  that  "you  should  nerer  hang  a  man  fbrhil 
looks")  accosted  me  at  difierent  times,  and  <w 
or  two  of  them,  I  recollected  afterwards,  tp- 
proached  pretty  near  me  before  I  could  get  ont 
of  their  way.  I  had  in  my  eoat  ftooket,  when  I 
went  into  that  district,  a  new  silk  handkw^iefi 
one  whicAi  I  had  purchased  in  Borope,  and  wlndit 
oonsqiuntly,  I  Talned  reiy  highly.  But  vfaen, 
fduit  omei^K  ftnm  that  district,  I  felt  fiff  tiv 
handkercbirf,  behold  it  was  gone!  Some  beg- 
gar had  filched  it  fltmi  my  pocket.  .MyleSB,! 
snj^xMW,  may  be  regarded  as  an  UloatratiaB  of 
the  fact  that  all  Talnable  knowledge  is  more « 
less  expensive. 

A  curious  set  of  people  are  the  macemvnr^' 
erf.  "Bat  does  not  eTerybo<h^  eat  maocaroni  in 
southern  Italy?"  yon  ask.  Yes,  almost  ervT; 
body.  "ThenwhydoyoucaUaparticaM-daaioi 
people  maccaroni  -eaters?  wl^  not  call  them  all 
80?^  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  certain  people, 
of  both  sexes— grawrally  m«n  rather.than  vonMOt 
thwigh-*-who  «ftt  maecania  Ibr  the  amaaoBOt 
of  ^peetatora.  Toa  will  find  them  «t 
oomert  »lmoBt;  and  if  fBn  wish  to  see  an 
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]y)  tor  &  didb  of  mMeuoni;  tbe  jtrojets&r  takes 
it,  ud  %i  u  Idmost  incredibly  brief  spue  of 
time,  it  dinppeara.  Your  iiuccaroiii<«fttpr  is 
Toy  primitire  in  his  habits-  With  him,  soch  «  j 
UdAg  u  ft  knifb,  fork,  or  spoon,  is  quite  saper- 1 
flooos.  "Bot,  did  yon  pey  for  soch  «a  exhibi- ! 
tiOD  u  tins?"   Candor  oompds  me  to  reply  that ' 


I  did.  I  oenfeM  to  baring  invested  the  snm  of 
two  oents  in  maccaroni,  which  a  halhstarred 
fellow  ate,  in  his  best  style,  for  my  edification 
and  his  own.  If  yon  will  promise  not  to  Ungh 
at  me  for  the  iDTutment  aforesaid,  I  will  give 
yoQ  a  jMrtrait  of  this  maocaroni-eater,  in  tbe 
T«ry  act  of  performing  tbe  feat. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  HiTURAL  SCIENCES. 


The  "Academy  of  Natoral  Sdenees  of  Phila- 1 
WlAia"  was  formed  on  the  25ih  of  January, 
1812,  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 1 
tnnof  the  State  of  PenneytTania,  on  tbe  24th  of  I 
lUreh.1817. 

The  olgect  of  the  Tnstitntion  is  to  cnltiTste  the  | 
Mtoml  Scienoea  excluaircty,  and  to  diffuse  a  \ 
oowle^  of  them  amongst  the  people.   Of  the  1 
409,000  rahabitants  of  Fhiladeiphia,  aboat  l50 1 
"^7  ire  now  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprise, 
vbeh  is  little  known  and  little  understood  by  the 
Mnmonity.  Its  members  include  repreaentAtiTes 
«Jd«p8t  all  vocations;  clergymen,  phystdins, 
■nm,  merchan|B  aad  Mediamcs,  who  devote 
"nplj  lunre  mftoents  to  the  atady  of  natoral 
"Utory.  For  this  porpoee  ttiey  have  formed  a 


museum  and  libraiy  of  books  on  the  natural 

sciences  and  on  the  arts.  At  Uiis  time,  the  mu- 
seum contains  De*rly  150,000  objects  of  natoral 
history,  and  tbe  library  almost  14,000  volumes. 

Tbe  "Hall  of  the  Andemy  of  Natural  Sdenees 
of  Philadelphia"  is  forty-five  feet  front  on  Broad 
street,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  on  Georgs 
street,  with  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  plain  and  unpretending;  and, 
as  already  intimated,  the  exterior  remains  un- 
finished lor  want  of  funds^  all  the  resourced  of  the 
Society  being  required  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses incurred  Ibr  preserving  the  abjects  in  the 
mnaeum,  binding,  books,  warming  and  Hghting, 
etc-  eta  m 

The  vimtor  is  admitted  at  a  door  on  Brcwd 
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street,  and  Moonds  %  flight  of  st^n*  m  the  left 
hand  M  he  enters  the  nstibolfl.  He  finds  lumBelf 
in  a  spadona  saloon,  one  hundred  and  uin  feet 
in  length  and  fortjr-two  ftet  broad,  lighted  from 
the  roof  and  tall  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
extremities.  Three  ranges  of  galleries,  soppmrted 
OS  tight  and  nacefiil  iron  oolmnns,  surround  the 
apartment  The  walls  are  hidden  by  glass-cases, 
filled  almost  to  overflowing  with  specimens  of 
natural  history.  Three  ranges  of  flat  cases  oc- 
cupy the  floor,  in  which  are  arranged  fossil  oi^aoic 
remains,  illustrative  of  that  department  of  natoral 
science  termed  palsaontology.  The  American 
specimens  are  in  the  southern,  and  the  foreign  in 
the  middle  and  northern  nmge  of  cases;  the  whole : 
omstitatine  a  ooUection  of  more  than  60,000  iodi- ; 
Tidnal  spedmens.  Among  them  are  smne  of  great  | 
rarity  aad  interest  There  are  several  of  Uiose : 
gigantio  fish-lizards,  called  icbthycaaurians,  im- 
bedded in  massive  limestone;  teeth  and  bones  of 
the  mastodon,  of  elephants,  of  an  atinct  species 
of  bird,  fi»ud  in  New  Zealand,  called  the  Dumxp-  : 
sis;  impressions  of  coal-plants,  etc.  etc.  On  the 
southern  side  of  Uie  hall  is  a  collection  of  skele- 
tons and  parts  of  skeletons  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  flshes;  and  the  extraordinary  collec- 
tioD  of  fanman  skulls,  brought  together  here  from 
aU,parts  of  the  world,  by  the  Ute  Dr.  ^tmuel 
George  MarUm,  so  eitensively  known  for  his  pub- 
lications in  various  depi^tments  ot  the  history  of 
the  hnnum  race.  On  the  northon  dde  is  a  col- 
lection trf  mammals,  representing  about  200 
species  of  the  various  qtuuhiipeds.  The  cases  on 
the  galleries  are  occupied  by  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  birds,  which  is  three  times  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  British  Museum:  it  con- 
tains at  this  time  27,000  specimens,  of  which  no 
less  than  22,000  are  labeled  and  beautifully 
mounted,  and  as  well  displayed  as  the  want  of 
space  will  permit  Among  the  mammies  are  a 
specimen  of  the  polar  bMr,  obtained  during  the 
voyage  recently  ma^e  under  the  oommand  of 
O&pt.  De  Haven,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, , 
and  a  fine  male  specimen  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  a  my  rare  animal,  this  bang,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  the  seoond  specimen  ever  brot^t  to  this 
city;  the  first  wasohtatned  by  Oi^t  Lewis,  dur- 
ing bis  famous  expedition  with  Clarke  to  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  more  than  thirty*five  years 
sgo. 

Besides  the  oollections  alluded  to,  there  are 
others  of  great  interest  which  are  not  exUbiteS 
for  want  of  spaoe.  The  oollection  of  crustaceans 
or  crabs,  and  that  of  reptiles,  are  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  specimens  of  ^ells  number  25,000; 
and  of  minerals  more  than  4000;  but  tliey  are  not 
at  present  accessible  to  the  public  for  want  of 
room  to  display  them.  The  herbarium  or  hortos 
siccvu,  contains  46,000  species  of  plants- 

The  Ti^ne  of  the  libn^  is  not  easily  esUmated 
by  the  number  of  its  volumes.  It  contains  many 
works  which  are  w>t  possessed  by  any  other  b- 
brary  in  the  United  States;  and  on  this  aooouot 
is  oftened  Tinted  by  scaentiflc  men  from  a  distance. 

Hie  Socie^  meets  every  Tuesday  evening 
throughout  Ae  y^;  and  publishes  periodically  a 
journal  of  its  pmceedings,  which  is  circulated 
among  the  lewroed  societies  of  aU  parts  of  the 
world. 


Sums  the  year  1828,  the  mnseum  of  die  Acadeo^ 
has  been  open  gmtoitonsly  two  aficnooM  m 
every  weik;  4ii^et8  of  admiuiott  OB  Taesdayaad 
Friday  afternoons,  from  one  oVdoA,  P.  till 
sunset,  are  furnished  on  applieatkm  to  any  m«n- 
ber  of  the  Socie^. 

'nie  Institutiao  is  sustained  by  the  aonoal  oon- 
tributjons  of  the  membera,  and  by  dcmations  from 
those  generous  persons  who  are  frioids  of  na- 
tural science.  The  names  of  donors  to  the  mu- 
seum and  library  are  attached  always  to  what- 
ever they  present,  and  ai«  pubUshed  in  the  jour- 
nal of  proceedings. 

A  full  history  of  this  most  valuable  but  little 
known  institution  has  been  recently  .prmted: 
copies  <^  it  may  be  obtained  at  a  triBing  cost, 
ftmn  the  door  keeper  on  days  when  .the  hall  is  open 
tothepnUic. 


BURNING  BUSH. 

A  FARMER'S  LAY. 

BT  THOa  E.  VAir  BEBBEft. 

Tear  after  year  ^on  barr«K  hill, 
Haunt  of  tbe  plaintive  whipp»orwill( 
Unfit  for  pasture  and  for  plow 
Has  reared  aloft  ita  sterile  brow. 
Each  Spring-tide  with  wild  violets  blooming, 
Each  rosy  Summer  eve  vocal  with  nighthawk's 
booming. 

Bat,  lo,  to-nig^t, 

Mort  cheering  aightl 
My  children  firon  my  porch  in  wonder  gazing. 

See  light  on  light. 

Each  one  more  bright. 
Along  the  barren  hilltop  upwanl  bfazing. 

Along  the  sedge  and  sallow  grass, 

Now  looming  large,  now  almost  hid 
Behind  some  quivering  pyramid, 
I  see  tall  forms  pass  and  repass, 
Tossing  on  heaps  of  sassafras 

*  Old  gnarled  roots  and  thorny  briars. 
To  feed  the  fires. 
And  hnild  the  pyres. 
The  funeral  pyres  of  yellow  Barrenness; 
And  as  each  lofty  pile  outflashes 
It.  leaves  behind  most  fertilizing  ashes. 

All  this  the  fanner  views  with  pleased  emotion. — 
Bu^  marki  how  ever  higher— higher — 
All  alone 
•    OfM  fiery  cone 
Shoots  spirally  aloft  with  eorkserow  motion, 
Madly  whirling 
Fiercely  twirling 
Amidst  f^tie 
Blasts  and  currents  round  it  eddying, 

Ever  more  and  more  gigantic, 
Till  having  reached  ita  stature  full. 
Its  own  red  colunm  firmly  steadying,  ^ 

-  It  Htaods  for  a  moment  immovable. 
Oh,  how  its  bowing  brothers  court  itl 
And  as  some  mighty  Mind 
Rising  above  its  kind, 
itself  creates  tbe  circling  gust 
Which  lifts  it  towering  from  the  dust. 
So  does  that  fiery  shaRl  ^ 
As  if  wUh  seikse  of  powa-^  madh^nghed. 
Itself  create  the  AiSffi^lShV^/HfNgtlVpp^  it. 


DR.  BIERRTWEATHiai'S  TEMPEST  PROftNOSTICATOR. 


DB.  MEKKYWEATHER'g  TEMPEST  PBOGNOSTICATOR. 
WEATHER  SIGNS. 


Famers  and  watermen  of  tbe  past  generation 
Wen  noted  as  weather  prophets;  and  though 
aamce  in  its  pedantic  and  oracular  boyhood 
Uo^ed  at  their  prognostications,  and  at  best 
give  thert  credit  for  being  only  shrewd  guessers, 
their  weatber-sigos  rarely  failed-  Now,  scientific 
inni  are  beginning  to  admit  the  facts  known  to 
tluM  old  readers  in  Nature's  Obok,  and  to  give 
Bdeotiflo  reasons  1^  facte  once  denied. 

At  the  scientiQo  owrentton,  wbid^  recently 
Wiits  lessioD  at  <CleWiind,  Ohio,  Mr.  William 
&  Ibomas,  of  ^ncionati,  read  an  essay,  in 
wtusb  ht  kArw  to  file  indication  of  weaker, 


as  shown  by  animals,  insects  and  jilants.  This 
essay  was  full  of  facte  and  scientiQc  explsna* 
tions-  Birds,  it  asserted,  invariably  show,  by 
the  way  they  boild  their  nests,  whether  a  season 
is  to  be  wiody,  or  otherwise.  If  the  former,  they 
thatch  the  nest,  between  the  twigs  and  lining. 
If  the  latter,  they  omit  these  precautions.  If  a 
dry  season  is  in  prospect,  they  build  in  open 
places-  If  a  wet  one,  they  choose  sheltered  spots. 
A  careful  observation  of  these  peculiarities  will 
afford,  Mr.  Thomas  says,  a  certain  criterion, 
early  ib  Spring,  of  the  coming  weather.  Snails 
also  reveal,  by  their  habite,  whether  rain  mav  ba 
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expected  or  not  Sever*!  spedes  of  theae  ani- 
ni^s  inruiaUy  ascend  the  stems  of  plants  two 
dftys  htSate  a  rain,  in  coder  to  place  themsdves 
OQ  a  leaf,  there  to  imbibe  the  water,  for  thej 
sever  drink.  Other  species  hare  tabercles,  that 
rise  firom  their  bodies,  generally  ten  days  before 
ft  rain,  there  being  ft  pore  at  ihe  end  of  each  tu- 
bercle to  imbibe  the  Wftto-.  Others  grow  yellow- 
ish  white  just  befoie  a  rain»  letumine  to  ft 
darker  oolsr  after  rain.  Loousta  also  AreUl 
rain,  by  shdteriog  themidTes  nnder  the  leftves 
of  trees,  sad  in  hidlows  ftiid  trunks,  as  soon  as, 
ht  the  changes  in  the  atmosplmre,  th^  diaoover 
that  run  is  impending.  Most  leaTes  ix  trees  are 
ftlso  barometers,  for,  ■  a  rain  is  to  be  light,  they 
torn  up  BO  fts  to  reoaiTe  thdr  fill  ot  Wftter.  while, 
for  ft  long  rftin,  they  douUe  so  as  to  oosdtut  the 
Wftter  away. 

Another  member.  Pn^essor  Brooklesby,  of 
Hartford,  read  a  paper,  describing  a  spring,  near 
his  residence,  whose  waters  rose  invariftbly  before 
ft  rain.  He  suggested  tlwt  Uie  diminished  at- 
mospheric prewore  which  precedes  ft  rain,  was 
the  cause  or  the  phenomenon,  and  Tecmomaided 
thftt  obsemtknt  riioald  be  mads,  over  the  whole : 
eomitry,  to  ascertain  if  the  phenomenon  was: 
generu,  or  only  ezoeptiMiaL 

One  of  the  ngas  of  rain,  obserred  in  the  oona- 
tiy,  is  Ihis: — Daring  a  drought,  the  margins  of 
streams  remain  dry  atmoet  to  the  Tery  edge  of 
the  running  water.  But,  shortly  before  a  rain, 
the  moisture  will  spread  along  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground)  away  from  the  stream,  for  a  distance  of 
several  inches,  or  feet,  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  bank,  and  the  porous  nature  the  sml.  Di- 
minished atmosphmo  pressttie  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  this. 

The  moat  aingnlar  weather  prognosticator  is 
that  invented  1^  a  Dr.  Menywcftther,  of  Endand, 
and  exhibited  »t  the  WorVs  Fair,  Lon&— 
Above  is  a  drawing  <tf  this  curious  affiur,  whidi 
rtiowB  an  arrannment  of  twelve  bottles,  each 
containing  a  leedi,  and  each  having  an  open  tube 
at  the  top.  From  a  piece  of  whalebone  in  the 
opening  of  each  bottle  [ooceeds  a  brass  chain, 
eommunicating  with  a  bell  hung  in  ihe  top  of  the 
ftpparifttus.  When  a  tempest  is  approachmg,  the 
leeches  rise  in  the  bottles,  displace  the  whale- 
bone, and  cause  the  bell  to  ring-  After  a  year's 
experience,  the  Doctor  fbund  that  no  storm  es- 
caped notice  fVom  the  leeches.  Dr.  Merryweather 
has  also  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  the  electric 
snte  of  the  ataioqthere,  and  not  the  occurrence 
of  thunder  within  human  heuing,  which  ^ects 
the  leedws,  and  eanses  them  to  rise  to  Uic  top  of 
the  bottles. 


The  editor  of  the  Springfield  Post  says:— "A 
man  who  leaps  into  the  matrimonial  maelstrom 
now-a-days,  often  marries  more  than  he  stipu- 
lates for  m  the  oonbftct.  He  not  only  weds  lum- 
self  to  ft  wtHOftn,  but  a  laborato^  of  prepared 
chalk,  ft  quintal  of  whalebone,  eight  oofiee  rags, 
9am  baskets  of  noveU,  one  poocUe  dog,  and  aTot 
of  weak  nerves  that  will  kaep  four  servant  ^Is 
and  three  doctm  aimuid  tae  honst  tiie  iroole 
time.  Whether  the  Am  pays  kr  tiu  powder  is  a 
mattw  for  debate." 


THE  WEATHER  PROPHETS. 

BT  T.  8.  ARTHVB. 
See  Bngmvittg. 


"It  will  rain,"  nld^ld  Gatper,  u  upward  hie  eye 
He  tnm'd,  and  gaz'd  long  at  the  threatening  aky — 
*<It  will  rain,  for  aince  morning  an  east  wind  baa 
blown. 

And  swift  through  the  damp  air  the  light  acod  has 
flown. 

I  know  by  thia  sign  what  the  weather  will  be 

On  to-morrow:  to;  Edward,  take  couniel  of  me. 

And  let  not  the  reapers  put  aiekia  in  grain. 

For  anre  aa  the  day  come,  'twill  rain— it  will  rainl** 

1 1 . 

<<I  know  it  will  rain/'  said  the  sober  old  wifei 
"This  sign  I  have  noticed  throughout  my  whole 

life — 

When  the  leaf  of  the  maple  turns  white  ia  the  bresxe. 
And  the  elm  and  the  willow  grow  pale  'mid  the 
trees, 

Few  hours  pass  away  ere  the  eloods,  ewoeping 
high. 

Pour  forth  their  bright  treamres  of  rain  ftoqn  the 
sky. 

Last  night  a  wide  circle  was  east  round  the  moon. 
Sure  sign  of  wet  weather — 'twill  visit  us  soon." 


Thus  spoke  the  old  couple;  uid  Ned,  lazy  wight. 
Believed — for  he  wisb'd  to — the  proi^ecy  right) 
&jid  away  to  the  town  for  a  rare  frolic  sped, 
With  thunks  for  tiie  dark  clouds  that  hung  over- 
head; 

While  Caspar  etiU  gaxed  at  the  thick  mantled  sky. 
Till  he  saw  the  rain  fhlliag— though  with  flmey/i 
eye — 

And  his  dame  at  the  window  still  Unger'd,  to  tee 
The  leaves  turning  white  on  the  old  maple  tree. 

IV. 

Sure  enongh,  on  the  morro*  down  pour'd  the  fr«e 
rain, 

While  ruib'd  the  east  wind  through  Uie  golden 

topp'd  grain. 
Old  Oaspar  was  right,  and  his  weather-wise  wife 
Her  sign  had  read  truly  once  more  in  her  life. 
"I  knew  it — I  knew  itl"  said  he,  looking  wise. 
(*I  knew  it,"  said  she,  turning  np  her  gray  eyes. 
And  "I  knew  itl"  ''I  knew  iti"  thrm«hout  the 

dark  day, 

Old  Gaspar  and  dame,  self-eomplaeent  vrauld  iay. 

•  V. 

Thus  could  they  foretell,  from  the  face  of  the  sky. 
From  the  torn  of  a  leaf,  ttom  the  vrind  passing  by. 
If  in  sanshine  the  rooming  would  smile  on  the 
earth, 

Or  clouds,  bending  sadly,  weep  over  its  birth* 
But  the  signs  of  the  times  they  could  never  dis- 
cern, 

Although  in  light  written  wherever  we  torn. 
In  the  old-&shioo'd  way  they  were  plodding  life's 
round, 

Believbg  no  bettei  one  ever  was  fennd. 

VI. 

In  books,  Gaspar  saw  but  acunning  device 

For  wasting  toth  money  an  ^e;  and  the  price 
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Hit  turn  bo  Mttled  with  grmmbUnc;  but  mott 
At  his  MbooL-tax  ha  gnuobled,  for  that  wm  all 

H*  hid^^idTor  Ntd't  Igsns  f  the  hard  Rala  of 

Aad  that  had'^OMNt  rainM  thv  lad*  he  eonld  see. 

Til.  » 

T«an  and  ysan  paMMaloiigiaiid  Old  Gaapar  (nw 

oldttr* 

Aid  hia  weathar-wiie  dam*  felt  the  irinters  grow 

colder; 

While  Ned  fannM  the  land  in  the  old  fashion'd  way. 
Content  with  a  ton,  to  the  acre,  of  hay; 
Content  if  the  old,  wom-oot  teo-acre  field. 
Ten  boabeli  of  com  to  the  acre  would  yield; 
And  eontent,  when  a  rainy  day  came,  to  ride  down 
And  have  a  good  time,  as  of  eld,  in  the  town* 

Tin. 

To  the  laat,  tliOBgh  life-weary,  aad  feeble,  and  bent. 
Old  Caspar,  the  weather-signa  noted  intent; 
Bet  be  taw  not  a  aign  of  dark  dayi  drawing  nigh, 
Tboegh  the  tokent  were  many  and  plain  to  the  eye: 
Farm  wasted,  stock  dwindled,  hoose  tottering  to 
lUl, 

And  Ned  a  worse  wreck,  and  more  wasted  than 
.  all— 

For  r«iny  days  ffent  in  the  town,  only  led 
Iste  driumg,  au  otiIi  Aiuch  worse,  lazy  Ned* 

iz . 

From  the  sky,  from  the  tree,  from  the  wind  (hey 
could  tell. 

Whether  sunshine  or  tempest  were  coming,  right 
well: 

Bat  fbigot,  amid  all — Terr  atrange,  bat  yet  true- 
That  on  rainy  days  Ned  must  have  something  to 
do. 

Books,  papers,  aaA  paifl^ets,  Ned  fosnd  net  at 
home, 

So^  to  kill  t&M,  OB  stonny  days,  forth  he  omit 
roam; 

And,  as  that  old  fellow,  whom  Satan  we  name, 
Aad  load  at  aU  times  vith^all  manner  of  blame, 

X. 

For  iAe  ones  erer  has  work  ready  planned, 
Ned  enterM  bis  service — a  right  willing  hand. 
8ieh  sernce  is  paid,  but,  like  apples  which  grow 
By  that  sea  whose  dark  waves  over  lost  cities  flow. 
At  first  the  bright  wages  seemed  gold  in  the  clasp, 
Bit  tnm'd  in  a  moment  to  dross  in  bis  grasp. 
And  CO  these  poor  wages,  Ned  toil'd,  strange  to 
sayl 

For  tiw  cheating  M  rascal  flill  many  a  day. 

XI. 

At  last  the  old  Armer  and  dame  sank  to  rest — 
Not  calmly,  'mid  swuhine,  on  Nature's  soft 
breast; 

For  storms,  nnforesem,  swept  across  their  dark 
skies. 

And  tears  diimn'd  the  light  of  their  weary  old 
eyes. 

Mid  strangers,'  in  sadness,  life's  wares  ebb'd 
away — 

straafers,  unwept,  in  their  deatb-eleep  they 
lay— 

^•tnogers  stood,  tearless,  ahoTe  the  green  sod, 
•Hule  the  preadMi  commited  tbMx  siHiits  to  God. 

,  XII. 

WWe  was  Ned?  From  the  homo  he  had  wasted, 
ootraag'dl 


In  the  service  of  evil  most  grieroasly  changed! 
He  wmt  not,  he  Aoqght  not,  he  cared  not  &r 
those 

Whose  hearts  he  had  SBiitten  witit  Uttereat  yn*  s. 
For  him  they  had  read  not  the  weattier4igiis 
well — 

Storms  came  that  th^  wisdom  had  hSX'A  to  fere- 
tell: 

This  truth,  when  too  late,  a*on  by  than  was  do- 
scried — 

And  tlMy  monm'd.  o'er  their  ermn  ood,  moozning 

it,  diedl 

,    THE  VINTAGE. 

Sm  Engraviitg- 

Then  haTe  long  existed  pleasing,  and  in  aome 
sort  poetical,  associations  omneeted  with  Uw 
task  u  secnriog  hnman  use  the  frnits  of  the 
earth;  and  to  no  apeciee  of  crop  do  these  pictu- 
resque aasociati<mB  applv  with  greater  fcroe  than 
to  the  ingathoring  of  mt  ancient  harrest  of  the 
vine.  From  time  immemorial,  the  season  has 
typified  epoohs  at  plenty  and  mirthful-  hearted- 
ness — of  good  &re  and  of  ^p>od-wiU.  The  an- 
cient types  and  flgnres  dwonptiTe  of  the  Tintage 
are  etill  literally  tme.  ThsinaKlkof  agrionltonl 
improvement  seems  never  to  have  aet  foot  amid 
the  vines.  As  it  was  with  the  patriarchs  in  the 
East,  80  itis  with  the  modem  clnldren  of  men. 
The  goaded  ox  still  bears  home  the  high-pressed 
grape-tab,  and  ths  feet  of  the  trader  are  still  red 
in  tne  ptuirie  juice.  The  scene  is  full  of  beaaty, 
and  of  tender  and  even  Samd  aaso(»ati(ms.  Tim 
songs  of  the  vintagers  freqoentlT  dionissed  bom 
one  part  of  the  odd  to  the  other,  ring  Uithdy 
into  the  bright  summer  sir.  pealing  out  above  the 
rough  jokes  and  hearty  peals  of  laoghtn*  idurated 
hither  and  thither.  All  the  green  jungle  is 
^ive  with  the  raoring  figures  of  men  and  women, 
Btoopiiw  amoog  the  vines  or  bearing  puis  and 
basketrals  <tf' grapes  ont  to  the  giaa^;nnm  eras- 
Toads,  along  which  the  laboring  oxen  drag  the 
rough  vintiHEe  carts,  groanii^  and  cracking  as 
they  staler  along  beneath  their  wdght  of  purple 
tubs  heaped' hiRh  with  the  tumbling  massea  of 
luscious  fruit.  The  congr^taoa  of  amy  ageud 
both  sexes,  and  the  careless  variety  of  MStume. 
add  addid(Hial  features  of  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene.  The  white-hatred  old  man  labors  with 
Aiaking  hands  to  fill  the  basket  whidi  his  blade- 
eyed  imp  of  a  grandohOd  oairies  r^idngly  away. 
Quaint  tiroad-orimmed  straw  and  fell  hats — 
bandkerchiefo  twisted  like  turbans  over  strsggUng 
elf-looks— sirarthy  i^ns  tanned  to  an  olive- 
brawn— blaok,  flashing  ejes— and  hands  aad 
feet  stainad  in  the  sbooadiDg  jvoes  <^  the  ^leoioos 
fruit— all  these  soutbem  peculiarities  ttf  oostome 
and  appearance  supidy  the  vintage  with  its  plea- 
sant charaoteristios.  The  datter  of  tongues  is 
incessant.  A  fire  of  Jidces  and  jem,  of  saucy 
qoestkms,  and  more  saucy  retwts— of  what,  in 
not,  in  the  humUe  and  unpoetie,  but  expressiTO 
vemacolar,  is  oalled  **diafr*— is  kept  up  with  a 
vigor  which  seldom  flags,  except  now  and  then, 
when  the  but-end  of  «  stmg,  or  the  twanging 
oloee  of  a  dwrus  strikes  the  general  &ncy.  an3 
procures  fix  the  morceau  a  liutj  mmrt.  Mean- 
time, the  master  witto-gnnrer  moTes  oteerrin^y 
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from  Tank  to  rank.  No  DM:lected  fcvticfa  of  froit 
escapes  his  watcfaftal  eye.  No  careless  vintager 
shakes  the  predoos  berries  rudely  npon  the  aoH, 
hat  he  is  promptly  reminded  of  his  sloTcnly  work 
Sometimes  the  tubs  attract  the  careful  superin- 
tendent. He  turns  up  the  clusters  to  ascertain 
that  no  leaves  nor  useless  Imgth  of  tendril  are 
entombed  in  the  juicy  masses,  and  anon  directs 
bis  steps  to  the  pressing-trough,  anzioas  to  find 
th*t  the  Idb^  traders  aie  pezaeivriog  manfolly 
m  their  bog-continued  dance. 

The  reader  will  eadly  oonorffs  tiiat  it  is  on  the 
smaller  properties,  where  the  vins  is  intended, 
not  so  much  foe  commerce  as  tor  boosefatdd  use, 
that  the  vintage  partakes  most  of  the  fiwtival  na- 
ture. In  the  and  first-class  vinejr&rds  the 
process  goes  on  nnder  rigid  superintenclenoe,  and 
IS,  as  mudi  as  poasiUe,  made  a  cold  matter 
business.  He  who  wishes  to  see  the  vintages  of 
books  and  poems — the  latching,  joking,  anging 
festivals  amid  the  vines,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  ooosider  the  harvests  of  the  grape — most 
betake  him  to  the  multitucUnous  patches  of  pea- 
■ant  pntpatj,  in  which  neighbor  hdps  neighbM- 
to  i^her  in  the  crop,  and  upon  which  wh<^e  hr 
milies  labn  merrily  togete,  as  modi  for  the 
amusement  of  the  tluw,  and  from  good  neb^bor- 
ly  feeling,  as  in  oonsidcntion  of  mnosaDdsoos. 
Sere,  of  course,  there  is  no  tight  discipline  ob- 
served, DOT  is  there  any  absolute  necessity  for 
that  oontinnoos,  ohMo  smitiiif  into  the  state  of 
the  grapes— all  of  them,  hard  or  rotten,  goii^ 
slap-dash  into  the  atmcr— which,  in  the  case  oS 
the  more  precvras  vintsges,  forms  no  small  check 
nponthegmeralstateof  careless  jollity.  Everyone 
cats  as  much  fruit  as  be  pleases,  and  rests  when 
he  is  tired.  On  sudk  occasions  it  is  that  you  hear 
to  the  best  advantage  the  joyous  soogs  and  cho- 
russses  of  the  vintage — many  of  these  last  being 
very  pretty  Irits  of  mdody,  geaerally  sung  by  the 
women  and  girls,  in  siviU  treble  unison,  and 
caught  up  andoantinaed  from  one  put  of  tiie  field 
to  another. 

Yet,  disdpliiM  and  control  it  as  yon  will,  Om 
-vintage  will  ever  be  beautifhl,  ptctoresque,  and 
fbll  of  association.  The  rude  wains,  creaking 
beneath  the  reeking  tubs— the  patient  faces  of  the 
yoked  oxen — the  half-naked,  stalwart  men,  who 
toil  to  help  the  cart  along  the  rots  and  fiirrows 
the  way— the  bandkerchief-torbaned  women, 
their  gay  red-and*blue  dresses  peeping  from  out 
the  greenery  of  the  leaves— the  children  dashing 
about  ss  if  the  wbde  thing  wots  a  frolic,  and  the 
gray-headed  old  men  tottniug  cheerfullv  a-down 
the  lines  d  vines,  with  baskets  and  pails  of  ga- 
thered gr^>es  to  fill  the  ^wning  tubs— the  whole 
picture  is  at  once  olasne,  veneraUe,  and  ^etn- 
resqtie,  not  more  by  associatlMi  aotnality. 

niis  whidi  peofde  call  the  reai  vroid,  is  not 
real  to  me;  all  its  sights  seem  to  me  as  riiadows, 
all  ito  sounds  edioes.  I  live  at  service  in  it,  and 
■weev  dead  leaves  out  of  patiis,  and  do  errands  as 
I  am  Old;  but  |^ad  am  I  when  work  is  done,  to  go 
/Utm  to  rest.  Then  do  I  enter  a  gtdden  palace, 
with  l^ht  let  in  only  from  above;  and  all  forms  of 
beauty  are  on  the  waDs,  from  the  serai^  before 
6od*i  thnnw.  to  Iba  nafr-tinted  shdl  en  the  aea 
shore. 


LITTLE  BENNY'S  GEAVB. 

BRAINARD  WILLIAMSON. 

Make  lum  a  grave  oo  the  mountain  aUa, 
Dig  him  a  grave  not  daep  nor  wide. 
Little  wants  he  a  grave  fkr  down. 
Who  walks  on  high  with  a  starry  erownl 
7et  dig  ye  a  grave  for  his  boyish  frame, 
Ajid  raise  ye  a  white  stone  to  his  namel 

Throw  up  the  earth  by  his  mountain  home, 
The  loose,  bright  pebues,  the  sandy  loam. 
Hollow  it  neauy.  cut  down  the  clay. 
Here  let  his  child-duit  dumber  for  aye, 
;  Where  the  grey  granite  eliffii,  looming  above, 
SImU  watch  him  silently,  watch  him  in  level 

;  Now  heave  in  the  clods,  heave  than  down  light! 
Hide  away  all  that  is  dear  to  our  sightf 
:  ITen  of  strong  arms,  cover  np  neatly 
;  That  we  still  love  snd  cherish  so  sweetly 
;  Gather  the  loose  earth,  solemnly,  slowly, 
I  And  [dace  it  above  the  bed  of  the  lowlyl 

Winds  of  the  crag,  blasts  of  the  gorges. 
Holding,  at  nightMl,  WinteHs  wild  orgies, 
:  Shriek  not  above  bisa,  hushed  on  his  pillow, 
;  Move  not  the  pines  and  stir  not  the  billow, 
:C«ase  ye  the  revel,  and  pass  ye  his  headstone 
Muffled  and  silent,  for  'tiathe  dear.dead*s  stooel 

Go  now,  ye  parents,  go  now,  ye  mourners. 
Stand  not  longer  at  the  small  grave's  corners. 
Stay  the  tear-fountuni,  haste  ye,  make  certain, 
When  Death  draws  aside  Immortality's  curtain. 
That  ye  meet  your  bright  boy,  that  your  anns 

may  enfold  him 
Close  to  your  bosom,  and  for  ever  behold  him* 


A  SOFT  Pillow. 

Whitefidld  and  a  inoos  companion  were  much 
annoyed,  one  nig^,  at  a  public  house,  by  a  set 
of  gamblers  in  the  room  a^ioiniD|[  where  tbey 
slept.  TUbdr  ndlay  clamor  and  homd  blasphemy 
so  exdted  'Wliit&dd's  abhfnrence  and  pioaB 
sympathy,  that  be  oould  not  rest. 

"I  wiU  BO  in  to  them,  and  reprove  thdr 
wickedoass,*^  he  said. 

His  companion  remonstrated  in  vain.  He 
went.  His  words  of  reproof  fell  ap^arentiy 
powerissB  upon  thsm.  Returning,  he  uid  down 
to  sleep.  His  oompanini  askM  lum  ntfaer 
abruptly — 

"What  did  vou  leab  by  iti" 

«*A  soft  pillow,"  he  nid,  patiently,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

Yes.  <'A  soft  piUew^'  is  the  rewsra  Of  fidelity 
—the  oompanioa  of  a  dear  oonaoience.  ft  ia  ft 
sufficient  remuneratiDtt  for  dcnng  right  in  the  nb- 
aence  of  all  ether  reward.  And  none  know  more 
truly  the  value  of  a  mtt  i^low  than  those  pa> 
rents,  wlMse  aniiety  for  wayward  ofaildrea  is  en- 
hanoed  by  a  consdousness  of  neglect.  Those 
who  faithmlly  rebuke  and  properly  restrain  them 
:by  tbeir  Christian  depwiment  and  religjoos 
oonnsels,  can  sleep  quietly  in  the  day  of  trial. 

Parents!  do  your  duty  now,  in  the  fear  of  Glod, 
in  obedience  to  His  law,  at  every  sacrifice,  and, 
when  old  age  comes  on,  you  may  lie  down  upon 
a  soft  pillow,  assured  of  His  fovor  who  lias  said. 
"Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  Aquld  go,  afid 
when  he  18  old  be  will  not  dqjiart  frnn  it. 


TEffi  VIRTUE  OF  VENTRILOQUISM. 
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THE  VIRTUE  OF  VENTRILO- 
QUISM; 

OB,  HICK  MUKPHY  AKD  THE  GHOST. 

An  inddoit  occurred  in  the  hotel  of  one  of  the 
wetnresqQe  marine  Tilltges  which  skirt  Lake. 
PtMbutruD,  on  aeert»in  occaaon,  last  smnmer, ; 
dut  dKctnall;^  serrecl  to  dispel  the  lisUeas  ennui 
too  jmralnit  m  such  cases.  Among  the  gaests : 
tbm,  kr  the  tame  being,  was  one  Michael  Mnr- 
I^,  an  eoccntrie,  good-natiiTed  soul,  from  what 
ttsed  to  be,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  potatoes, 
bat  which  now  may  be  called  the  potato-less 
hod-  He  bad  been  on  a  "spree"  in  the  city,  and 
vent  orer  the  l^e  to  di^el  fhe  fumes  <^  ms  de- 
baaeh,  and  take  aalt-bethB  and  aodft-water  at  the 
nme  time. 

All  this  became  known  to  a  TentrBoqnist,  who 
pttd  a  flying  visit  to  the  place,  and  who  had  such 
oiminand  over  his  rtnoe  that  he  oould  make  it  do 
uytlung,  from  the  squeaking  of  a  pig  onder  the 
nte  to  ths  aing^  ol  a  mocUng-Urd.  Be- 
Bning  Hidiael  was  jtwt  aboat  that  time  fai 
ID  impwesible  state,  in  a  refinrnatory  mood,  he 
ttof^  he  would,  througA  the  medium  of  his 
art,  cadeavw  to  efiect  a  change  in  his  morails- 
With  this  view,  be  boiAed  his  name  for  a  bed  in 
^  Mme  room  with  Blichad,  and  about  twelve 
t^ikek  at  night— that  hour  the  snpeistitioas 
nod  has  so  B«aght  with  tetras— he  "^tohed 
luToioe"  OQtside  of  the  door,  saying,  in  a  kind 
of  tnmbme  toub— 

"Ificfaael  Mnrplqr!  IGcAael  MniphT!  am  yon 
isknl" 

"Who's  thftti"  said  Idichael.  much  startled  at 
fta  snnikbral  tone  in  which  the  query  was  pat, 
ud  the  time  of  ratting  it. 

"A>k  me  not,  hot  aonrw,"  said  tbe  ventrilo- 
qint.  still  eontinniiig  his  ghoat-Iike  accent. 

"Well,  what  hare  yoa  got  to  say?"  said  Mi- 
chad. 

"Much  of  which  I  want  yon  to  take  notice," 
■id  the  ventiiloquist,  or  rather  the  ventriloquist's 
race. 

"Oh,  clear  off."  laid  Michael,  "or  dse  ini  give 
Ten  your  tay." 

"Better  you  had  oontinoed  to  take  tea  than  to 
Intk  the  pledge,  as  you  have  done,"  said  the 
race  oatside  the  door. 

-What  is  all  this  noise  about?"  said  the  ven- 
tdloquist,  npeaking  from  the  bed. 

"Some  Srtj  Uaotoiant,  that's  outside  the 
doar  there."  said  Hnfaael,  "interfaring  with 
rtst's  none  of  his  business." 

^'Wfay  don't  you  drive  him  from  itr*  said  the 
mtriJoquist,  BpeaR&g  from  the  bed. 

"I  wish  heM  dare,"  said  the  voice  of  the  ven* 
nQoomst,  speaking  outside  of  t2ie  door. 

*TUlet]^a  see  I  dare,"  said  Michad.Jnmp- 
iog  n,  seizing  his  hickory,  and  hurriedly  open- 
iag  &e  door,  rea4y,  on  Mgbt,  to  knock  down  the 
annmK, 

••Qtn  it  to  Urn,"  said  the  TentiQoqaist,  from 
thebed. 

**I  believe  it's  the  old  boy  himSelf  was  in  it," 
mH  UidMcl,  "for  1  don't  see  »-bow1  hero." 
^%venr  aayitaioiu,-"  said  the  Tentriloqidst, 


"I  wonder,"  said  Michad,  "if  there's  any  evil 
spirits  in  this  country  I" 

"I  don't  kuow,"  sud  the  ventriloquist,  "but 
they  say  the  ghosts  of  departed  fodians  haunt 

the  place. 

"Ob,  that'^  no  Indian  ghost,"  said  Mtchad, 
"for  it  spoke  as  good  English  as  I  do  myself." 

"And  a  little  better,  hUchael,"  said  the  T«iee, 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  one  standing  by  hia  nde. 
**Odi,"said  Michael,  "what  areyou  at  all.atalH 
"No  evil  spirit,  but  your  guardian  gorivS," 
sud  the  voice. 

"A  mortal  queer  genius  yoa  are,"  said  Ilk 
chael,  "that  can  be  heard  and  not  seen." 

"Oet  into  bed,  then,"  said  the  voice.  "I  have 
something  to  tay  to  you." 

'Xou  wont  do  anything  had  to  me?"  said  Mi- 
chael. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  voice. 
"Honor  bright?"  said  Michael. 
"Honor  bright,"  said  the  vmce.  "You  know 
you  have  been  a  hard  Iker." 

"That*&  a  flwt,"  saidMichad^l 
"Ton  have  broke  the  pledge,''Vw  the  voice. 
"T^oe  as  pn^ohin,".  said  Michael. 
"And  did  other  bad  tldngs."  sud  the  voice. 
"Iiforethan  I  could  ever  keep  tally  of,"  said 
MichaeL 

"Then  win  you  pledge  yourself  to  me,  that 
youH  cha^e  your  mode  of  life?"  said  the  voice. 

"Ill  do  anyt^g  yoa  aslL  me,"  said  Michael. 

"Then  ^ou  pros^se  never  to  drink  a  drop 
again?"  said  the  voice. 

"Not  as  omeh  as  would  bathe  a  wren*s  bill," 
said  Michael. 

"Then  I'm  off,"  said  the  vcdce,  "but,  remem- 
ber, if  evu-  you  attempt  to  break  it,  111  be  pre- 
sent and  punish  you  through  lifb." 

"Who  IS  that  with  whom  you  are  holding  con- 
versation?" said  the  ventriloquist,  speaking  again 
from  the  bed. 

"Nobody  a^  all^"said  Michael,  "barin' some 
mighty  polite,  invisible  geflUeman,  that  seems  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  intmet  in  my  wel&re." 

"Oh,  you're  dreaming,"  said  the  ventriloquiBt, 
oontinuine  to  speak  in  fropria  persona. 

"Faix,  It's  like  a  dream,  shore  enough,"  said 
Bifichad- 

The  next  morning,  a  fiieod  asked  Michael  to 
take  bis  Intters.  He  consented,  but,  just  as  he 
took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  the  voice  of  the  ven- 
trOoquist,  who  was  present,  was  heard  above  his 
head  in  the  air,  crying  oat,  "Touch  it  not,  Mi- 
chael Murphy — remember  your  promise!"  It 
was  coioogb— Miidiad  would  taste  not 

"The  fieasnre  of  wine  with  you,  Mr.  Mv- 
phy,"  said  a  gentleman  at  the  dinner-table. 

"With  pleasure,  mr,"  said  Il&bael;  but  just 
at  that  moment  a  voioe  was  heard  to  issue  from 
a  comer  of  the  room.  It  was  that  of  the  ven- 
triloqoiat,  who  sa(  by  his  dde  uttering  his  admo- 
nitions- 

Thus  the  thing  went  on  for  a  week,  till  Mi- 
chael was  tiien  and  for  ever  made  a  teetotaler  of. 
He  now  industriously  minds  bis  business,  enjoys 
good  healU)  and  prospers.  la  relation  to  the 
drcumstanoea  under  whicb  he  became  a  tee- 
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"Ererj  one  for  bimself."   Thi?  vw  one  of| 
Lawrence  Tilghman's  favorite  modes  of  eipres- 1 
sioo.  And  it  will  do  him  no  injustice  to  say,  that 
he  usually  acted  up  to  the  sentiment  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions  and  social  intercourse;  though  I 
guardedly,  whenever  a  too  manifest  exhibition  of 
Si^Hisbness  was  likely  to  affect  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  certain  parties  with  whom  he  wished  to 
stand  particularly  faif*   In  aJrhis  dealings,  this 
m&xim  was  alone  regarded;  and  be  was  never 
satisfied  unless,  in  iMrgaining,  he  secured  the 
greater  advantage,  a  thing  that  pretty  generally 
occurred. 

There  resided  in  thesametownwitb  Tilgbman — 
a  western  town — a  certain  young  lady,  whose  fa- 
ther owned  a  large  amount  of  property.  She  was 
his  only  child,  and  would  fall  heir,  at  bis  death, 
to  all  bis  wealth.  Of  course,  this  youog  lady  had 
attractions  that  were  felt  to  be  of  a  most  weighty 
character  by  certain  young  meif  in  the  town,  who 
made  themselves  as  agreeable  to  her  as  possible. 
Among  these  was  Lawrence  Tilghman. 

"Larry,"  said  a  friend  to  him  one  day — they 
htd  been  talking  abont  the  young  lady — "it's  no 
ase  for  70a  to  play  the  agreeable  to  Helen  Wal- 
cot." 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  retorned  Tilghman. 
•'They  say  she's  engaged." 

"To  whom?" 

"To  a  young  man  in  C(dambu8." 
"Who  says  so?" 

"I  can't  mention  my  witbority;  but  it's  good." 
"Engaged,  ha!   Wdl,  111  break  that  engage- 
iDcnt,  if  there's  any  Tirtae  in  trying." 
"Touw^?"  ^ 


"Certainly.  Heloi  will  be  worth  a  i^m  when 
the  old  man,  her  father,  dies:  and  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  handlje  some  of  his  thousands." 

"But  certainly,  Larry,  you  would  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  a  marriage  contract?" 

"1  don't  believe  any  contract  exists,"  replied 
the  young  man.  "Anyhow,  while  a  lady  is  single 
I  regard  her  as  in  the  market,  and  fo  be  won  by 
the  boldest." 

"Still,  we  should  have  some  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others." 

"Every  one  for  himself  in  this  world,"  replied 
Tilghman.  "That  is  my  motto."  If  you  don't 
take  care  of  yourself,  you  11  be  shoved  to  the  wall 
in  double  quick  time.  Long  ago,  I  resolved  to 
put  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  between 
myself  and  the  world  by  marriage,  and  yon  may 
be  sure  that  I  will  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  bt 
any  consideration.    Helen  must  be  mine." 

Additional  evidence  of  the  Ikct  that  the  yoong 
lady  was  under  engagonent  of  marriage  soon 
came  to  the  ears  of  Tilghman.  the  effect  was  to 
produce  a  closer  attention  0^  his  part  to  Helen, 
who,  greatly  to  his  aneaaineas,  did  not  aeem  ta 
give  him  mudi  enoouimgement,  although  she  al- 
ways treated  him  with  pc^teness  and  attentiott 
whenever  he  called  to  see  her.  But  it  was  not 
true,  as  Tilghman  had  heard,  that  Helen  was  en- 
gaged to  a  young  man  in  Columbust  though  it 
was  true  that  she  was  in  oorrespondence  wiUi  a 
gentleman  there  named  Wa]ker,ai)d  that  tbeirac- 
quaintance  was  intimate,  and  £ut  approaohing  • 
lover-like  oharaotor. 

Still  ^e  was  not  indiflbrent  to  the  fiHmer,  and, 
as  he  showed  so  strong  a  [Mrefefence  fiv  her,  be- 
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fu,  gitdaallj,  to  feel  an  iwakening  interest 
TilghDUo  was  quick  to  perceiTe  tUs,  and  it 
grntlj  elated  him.  In  the  exultation  of  his  feel- 
ings, M  said  to  Mmeelf —  ^ 

"lU  show  this  Columbas  man  that  I'm  worth 
a  doKii  of  him.  The  holdest  wins  the  fair.  I 
wouldn't  give  mocb  for  his  engagement" 

Tilghman  was  a  merchant,  and  visited  the  east 
twice  tjoj  year  for  the  purpose  of  haying  goods- 
h  AngoBt,  he  omaBed  the  mountaiui  as  usual. 
Suae  men,  when  they  leave  bona  and  go  among 
ttangcn,  lean  all  the  little  good  fareecUng  they 
maj  happen  to  hare  had  behind  theuu  Snoh  a 
Buwas  TQg^unan.  The  moment  be  stepped 
into  a  itcamboatf  stage,  or  railroad  car,  the  oreiy- 
ae■lb^himseIf  principle  bj  which  he  was  govem- 
kI.  minifested  itself  in  all  its  naked  deformity, 
ud  it  was  at  once  concluded  by  all  with  whrai 
be  nine  in  c(mtact,that*lethimbe  wbohewoold, 
bt  was  BO  gentleman. 
I  On  ginng  up  the  river,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  oar  gentleman  went  on  the  free-  and-  easy  prin- 
ciple, ts  was  usual  with  him  when  in  public  con- 
T^&Dces;  consulting  his  own  indinstions  and 
twtes  alone,  and  running  bis  elbows  into  any  and 
mrybody's  ribs  that  happened  to  come  m  his 
wiy.  ilie  was  generally  first  at  the  table  when 
the  beQ  rang;  and,  as  he  had  a  good  appetite, 
miDtged,  while  there,  to  secure  a  full  share  of 
I    the  delicacies  provided  for  the  company. 

"ftrmr  one  for  himself,"  was  the  thought  in 
Us  miod  on  these  occaaons;  and  his  actions  fnlly 
igreed  with  his  thoughts. 

On  dossiiqg;  the  mountains  in  stages  (this  was 
befae  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling 
wu  flompleted)  as  fkr  as  Gomherland,  his  greedy, 
■dfish,  nod  snnetimes  downright  boorish  propen- 
Btitsanw^edluBfmow-jpasseDf^ers,  and  particu* 
h>ij  a  young  man  of  quiet,  reiioed,  and  geatle- 
nuty  deportment,  who  could  not,  at  times,  help 
duwii^  the  disgust  he  felt.  Because  hejpaid  his 
bilf  d(^ar  for  meals  at  the  taverns  on  the  way, 
ISghman  seemed  to  feel  himself  licensed  to  gor- 
BUidii«  at  a  beastly  rate.  The  moment  he  sat 
down  to  the  taUe,  be  would  seize  eagerly  upon 
the  most  desirable  dish  near  him,  and  appropriate 
>t  least  a  half,  if  not  two  thirds,  of  what  it  con- 
t*>iKd,  regardless  utterly  of  his  fellow- passengers. 
Qea  be  would  call  for  the  next  most  desirable 
^if  he  could  not  reach  it,  and  help  himself 
•fter  a  like  liberal  fashion.  In  eating,  be  seemed 
■on  Liu  a  hungry  dog,  in  his  eagerness,  than  a 
Ma  poasesang  a  grain  of  decency.  When  the 
tee  came  to  part  company  with  mm,  bis  fellow* 
I  tmdfars  rnoiced  at  being  rid  of  one  whose  utter 
!  rifiahoess  filed  them  with  disgust. 
1  bFUadelphiaand  New  York,  where  Tilgfa- 
■ea  Alt  Aat  be  was  altog^er  unknown,  be  in* 
^^tri  Us  QDdTiliced  propenaitieB  to  their  ihll 
atat  AtMwof  the  hotels,  just  before  leaving 
^sw  Teric  to  letnni  to  Baltimore,  and  there  take 
teanfer  tbe  West  again,  he  met  the  young 
■an  refmd  to  m  a  travelling  companion,  and 
toirked  tho'^kot  that  he  reoogpixed  and  ire- 
<IM&tty  observed  him.  Under  this  ohserration, 
Mit  teemed  to  have  flomething  nnistMr  in  it, 
IBsbaan  ML  at  times,  a  little  uneasy,  and  at 


the  hotel  table,  rather  curbed  bis  greediness  wbea 
this  indiridoal  was  present 

Finally,  he  left  New  York  in  the  twelve  o'clock 
boat,  intending  to  pass  on  to  Baltinutre  in  the 
night  train  from  Philadelphia,  and  experienced  a 
sense  of  relief  in  getting  rid  of  tbe  presence  of  one 
who  appeared  to  know  him  and  to  have  taken  a 
prejudice  against  him.  As  tbe  boat  swept  down 
the  bay,  Tilgbman  amused  lumaelf  flist  with  a 
dgar  on  the  forward  deck,  and  then  with  a  promft* 
nade  on  the  upper  deck.  He  bad  already  secured 
his  dinner  ticket  When  the  fumes  of  roast 
turkey  came  to  his  eager  sense,  he  felt  "sharp* 
set"  enough  to  have  devoured  a  whole  gobler! 
This  indication  of  the  apprmehing  meal  caused 
him  to  dive  down  below,  where  the  serranto  were 
busy  in  preparing  tbe  table.  Here  he  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  company  with  a  dozen  others,  who,  like  him- 
self, meant  to  take  care  of  number  one.  Then, 
as  the  dishes  of  meat  b^an  to  come  in,  he  thought 
it  time  to  secure  a  good  place.  So,  after  taking 
careful  observation,  be  assumed  a  position,  wi£ 
folded  arms,  opposite  a  desirable  dish,  and  await- 
ed the  completion  of  arrangements.  At  toigth 
all  was  ready,  and  a  widtv  Btraek  tbe  bell.  In- 
stfuitly,  Tilghman  drew  fwth  a  chair,  and  bad 
tbe  gk>ry  ofl>eing  first  at  the  table.  He  had  lifted 
his  {date  and  just  cried,  as  be  turned  iwrtly 
around— "Here,  waiter!  Bftng  me  some  of  that 
roast  turkey.  A  side  bone  and  a  piece  of  the 
breast"— when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  clerk  of  tbe  boat  said,  in  a  voice  of  au- 
thority— 

"Further  down,  sir!  Further  down!  We  want 
these  seats  for  ladies." 

Tilghman  hesitated. 

"Quick!  quick!"  urged  the  clerk. 

There  was  a  rustling  behind  him  of  ladies' 
dresses,  and  our  gentlraiao  felt  that  be  must 
move.  In  bis  eagerness  to  secure  another  plue, 
he  stumbled  over  a  cbair  and  came  near  uUing 
prostrate.  At  lengUi  he  brought  up  at  tbe  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

"Waiter!"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  bad  found  a 
new  position — "waiter,  I  want  some  of  that  roast 
turkey!" 

The  waiter  did  not  }xhr,  or  was  too  bus|y  with 
some  one  else  to  bear. 

"Waiter,  I  say!   Here!   This  way!" 

So  loudly  .and  earnestly  was  this  uttered,  that 
the  observation  of  every  one  at  that  end  of  tbe 
table  was  attracted  towards  tbe  young  man.  Bat 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  securing  his  provender. 
At  lengUi  he  received  his  turkey,  when  he  ordered 
certain  vegetables,  and  then  began  eating  greedi* 
ly,  while  his  eyes  were  every  moment  glancing 
along  the  table  to  see  whatelse  there  was  to  tempt 
his  palate. 

"  Wuter!"  he  called,  ere  the  first  movthful  was 
Mrly  swallowed. 
Tbe  waiter  came. 
"Have  you  any  oyster  sauce?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Qreat  oooks'.   Turkey  without  oyster  sauce! 
Bring  me  a  slice  of  bam.'* 
"Bottle  of  ale,  wuter,"  soon^iAa  lahud  fiom 

bis  tips.  Digilized  by  VjOOglC 
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The  ale  was  brought,  the  oork  drawn,  and  the  | 
hottle  set  beside  Tilgbman,  who,  in  his  haste, 
P3ured  his  tambler  two-thirds  full  ere  the  contact 
of  air  had  produced  effervescence.   The  conse*| 
quenoe  was  that  the  liquor  flowed  suddenly  over  | 
the  gtasa,  and  spread  its  creamy  foam  for  the  i 
spaceoffourorfiveinchesaround.  Several perstms . 
sittiog  near  by  had  taken  more  interest  in  onr  | 
young  gentleman,  who  was  looldng  alter  number  > 
one,  than  in  the  dinner  befinv  them;  and,  when 
this  little  incidoit  occorred,  ooold  not  snppreas  a 
titter.  1 

Hearing  this,  Tilgfaman  became  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  ludicrous  figure  he  made,  and  glanced 
qoielcly  from  fiue  to  face.   The  first  countmanoe 
his  eyes  rested  upon  was  that  of  the  young  man 
who  had  been  his  stage  companion;  near  him  was 
a  lady  who  had  thrown  back  her  val,  and  whom 
he  instantly  recognized  as  Helen  Walcot!  She  it 
was  who  stood  behind  him  when  the  clerk  ejected 
him  from  his  chair,  and  she  had  been  both  an  ear 
and  eye-witness  of  his  sayings  and  doings  since  j 
he  dropped  into  his  present  place  at  the  table.  So ! 
much  had  his  conduct  aSicted  her  with  a  sense  | 
of  the  ridionlous,  that  she  could  not  suppress  the  j 
smile  that  curled  her  lips:  a  smile  that  was  felt  | 
by  Tilghman  as  the  deaUi-Uow  to  all  his  hopes  of  | 
winning  her  for  his  bride.   With  the  subsidence 
of  these  hopes  went  his  appetite;  and  with  that  be 
went  also — that  is,  from  the  table,  without  so 
much  as  waiting  for  the  desert.   On  the  forward 
deck  he  ensconced  himself  until  the  boat  reached 
South  Amboy,  and  then  be  took  good  care  not  to 
push  his  way  into  the  ladies'  car,  a  species  of  self- 
denial  to  which  be  was  not  accustomed. 

Six  months  afterwards — he  did  not  venture  to 
call  again  on  Mistt  Walcot — Tilghman  read  the 
announcement  of  the  young  lady's  marriage  to  a 
Mr.  Walker,  and  not  long  afterwards  met  her  in 
company  with  her  husband.  He  proved  to  be  the 
travelling  companion  who  had  been  so  dilated 
with  his  booriMi  oonduot  when  on  his  last  bip  to 
the  east. 

Our  young  gntlemaa  has  behaved  himself  ra* 
ther  better  ainoe  when  from  home;  and  we  trust 
that  some  other  young  gentlemen  who  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  "taking  care  of  number  one" 
when  they  are  among  strangers,  will  be  warned 
by  his  mortification,  and  cease  to  expose  them* 
selves  to  the  ridicule  of  well-bred  people. 


EGLANTINE. 

I  wear  a  thorny  crown?  Tee,  but  the  wreath, 
The  sweet-briar  wrt-ath  doth  precious  odor  bear, 
And  make  me  oft  forget  the  tborns  tbat  tear 

The  snrfaee,  which  it  heals  with  balmy  breath; 

The  po«t*9  wildingi    Now  its  biids  unsheath, 
At  May's  soft  touch  to  shed  a  fragrance  where 
No  heavy  sweetness  may  pervade  theaiTf 

Etl^jlBalised  to  fit  the  couch  of  death. 

The  poet's  wilding-wreathl  by  Heaven  wove 
To  soothe  the  sufferer  on  a  stony  path. 
Which  yet  its  downy-soft  oases  hath, 

With  many  a  finger-post  to  point  attove. 

Ay,  'tis  a  thorny  erown'  yet  its  rich  breath. 
Hallows  the  sick-room,  and  makes  welcome.  Death) 
»»j  Utb,  ISU.  A.  P.  0. 


HOW  THE  WATER  BOILED  AWAY 
FROM  THE  POTATOES. 

,  BT  J.  B.  KEVnUS,  U.  D. 

I  am  residing,  for  the  summer,  with  mj  &nuly 
in  a  retired  and  very  romantic  place  m  Gen* 
necticut,  seven  miles  from  a  railroad  depot,  and 
some  thirty  in  all  from  New  York  city.  The  dis* 
tance  from  the  depot  makes  the  weather  an 
object  of  some  oonsideratioa  in  visitiog  the  ci^. 
Yesterday  was  a  fine,  clear  day,  i^easant  m 
either  walking  or  riding,  there  sufBdeat 
breeae  to  moderate  to  comfort  the  beat  of  the  sun. 
Quite  exhilarated  by  these  mrcumstanoes,  I  de- 
clared at  dinner  my  determination  to  go  eady 
the  next  morning  to  New  York,  as  it  t«8  just 
the  weather  for  traveling. 

"You  cannot  go  to-morrow,"  Bud  my  aant, 
gravely;  "it  is  going  to  run." 

"I  see  no  signs  of  it,"  said  my  wife;  "wind 
like  this  often  continues  for  days  together  with* 
out  any  storm." 

"I  do  not  judge  firom  the  wind,  but  from  a  fflga 
that  never  fails,  and  that  is,  the  boiling  entirely 
awaf  of  the  water  from  the  potatoes,  tms  mom* 
ing.'*' 

'■Did  you  put  in  as  much  water  as  tisnal?" 

"About  the  same.  You  laugh,  I  see:  but  it 
will  rain  to-morrow,  in  spite  of  your  laughing." 

lucredulity  did  make  us  merry,  and  each  one 
began  to  recount  tj^es  of  country  soperstitions 
generally.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
some  one  told  a  stoiy  of  an  English  gentleman, 
well  known  in  the  sdentific 'world,  who,  while  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  started,  one  morning,  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  but  missed  bis  way,  and  in- 
quired of  a  lad  tending  sheep  to  direct  bim.  The 
boy  showed  the  desired  path,  but  told  him  it 
would  rain  shortly,  and  he  bad  better  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  The  gentleman,  ob- 
serving no  signs  of  the  predicted  storm,  ritUcnled 
the  boy's  notions,  and  proceeded.  In  the  conree 
of  two  hours,  however,  he  was  tetiaoing  bis 
steps  completely  drenched,  and  found  the  boy 
eabng  his  dinner  in  a  little  hnt  near  where  be 
had  left  him.  Ouriosity  as  to  the  source  of  tbe 
knowledge  which  be  had  found  thus  verified  pre- 
vailed over  his  desire  for  speedy  shelter,  and  he 
stopped  his  horse,  and  offered  the  boy  a  guinea 
to  enlighten  him  on  this  point.  The  boy  took 
the  guinea,  and  pointed  to  the  closed  flowers  of 
the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  some  plants  of  which 
happened  to  be  growing  near  the  hnt.  The  gen* 
tleman  himself  had  written  about  this  very  hct, 
mentioning  that  its  open  buds  betokened  Mr 
weather,  and  its  closed  flowers  abundance  of 
rain,  and  hence  its  title  to  its  common  name  of 
Shepheid's  Weather-GlasB.  Fully  satisfied,  he 
rode  on. 

We  all  allowed  that  then  was  some  sense  in 
this  ngn,  and  that  it  could  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
stinct with  which  Nature  endowed  bee  diildrca* 
to  guard  them  from  injury. 

"But  are  there  not,  said  my  aant,  "some  con- 
trivances made  to  foretell  run?  I  have  seen  a 
long  glass  tube  filled  with  quicksilver,  to  which 
there  was  a  dial-plate  attached,  and  the  rise  and 
Call  of  the  quicksilver  regulated  the  hand  on  the 
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dUl.  80  that  changes  of  weather  could  be  told.  I 
do  not  see  why  ^e  boiling  away  of  the  water 
from  the  potatoes  may  not  be  as  good  a  fliga  as 
the  rise  and  bll  of  Uie  qnicksilTer."  > 

Again  Umtb  waa  a  lugh  at  the  oompulaon  d 
the  water  around  the  potatoes  with  the  haHulsonw- 
ly-fiidflhed  and  «zjMatiTe  pfaUosophioal  insbn- 
ment  termed  a  barnseter. 

The  weather  god  tinned  aa  pleasant  as  befbre, 
BO  last  eming  I  packed  np  my  oarpet*bag,  and 
nade  the  necessary  preparatiwfl,  requesting  them 
to  wake  me  at  fiT»  o'doek,  and  have  the  oarriage 
nady  in  time  to  conrey  me  to  the  depot. 

I  awoke  this  morning,  and  all  was  still  in  the 
bcose.  Quite  pleased  to  be  beforehand  with  them, 
I  iooked  at  my  watch,  and  with  some  difficulty, 
on  icoonnt  of  the  dim  light,  found  it  to  be  fifteen 
minates  after  six.  Mnch  surprised  at  not  baring 
been  called,  I  jumped  np,  and  threw  open  one  of 
the  Uiads  of  the  window,  but  directly  closed  it 
agiio,  as  a  drivii^  rain  poured  in.  The  reason 
visj  I  btd  been  permitted  to  sleep  on  was  evident 
OKHigb.  I  dressed,  and  went  down  to  the  break- 
ftit^Ue*  where  sat  Aont  H.  enjoying  her  tri- 

On  my  return  to  my  study,  forced  as  it  were 
by  drcamstances  to  do  so,  1  began  to  reflect  on 
the  boQing  away  of  the  water  from  the  potatoes, 
ud  tried  to  discover  whether  ttie  ensuing  rain 
WIS  mere  cdnddence,  or  due  in  some  way  to 
cuse  and  effect;  whether  in  reality  connected 
with  it  or  not.  The  result  of  my  deliberations, 
and  sabsequent  conviction  of  the  connection  of 
the  phenomenoQ  with«aio,  I  will  now  proceed  to 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whidi  is  abont 
GAeen  pounds  to  the  square  loch,  fiuroes  many 
MtBtancee  to  retain  the  liquid  condition  that 
voold,  were  that  preesore  removed,  assume  the 
fonn  of  gases.    Of  this,  ether  is  an  example. 
I    Cbemistry  assomes  that  all  matter  is  made  up 
ofooeedingly  small  particles  called  atoms,  and 
thktuonnd  every  atom  there  are  two  atmospheres, 
the  inner  one  of  attraction  and  the  outer  one  of 
RpoUion.  Bodies  exist  in  three  forms,  as  solids, 
Hijuds  and  gases.  When  the  attractive  force  pre- 
duiaates.  the  form  ia  a  solid;  when  the  attrac- 
^Te  ud  rraolsiTe  forces  are  balanced,  the  fyrm  is 
'{M.  Caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat,  is  cm* 
;  Ddoed  by  many,  and  p^baps  rightly  so,  as  sy* 
poByntoos  with  the  rmulsire  force.   Hence  an 
iDcreaKof  heat  will  make  the  solid  become  fluid, 
ud  the  fluid  becomes  gaseous*  Thus  ice  chuigee 
to  wtter,  and  water  to  steam. 

^  atmo^ibere,  its  imssnre,  assists  the  at* 
tnctire  force  in  the  same  manner  that  heat  assists 
tba  lepohdvc,  tlw  pressure  and  heat,  of  oourae. 
■'Sins  in  ^poate  ways.  Whatever  then,  would 
Itaaea  the  amount  <^  pressure,  would  enable  the 
'xt  to  act  more  powerfully.  A  certain  amount 
of  beat,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
f^m,  is  required  to  convert  water  into  steam. 
^  ksi  the  pressure,  the  less  the  heat  required; 
<>iit  if  the  same  amount  heat  is  apjdied  to  the 
ADie  qHAtity  of  water,  under  such  ciroumstan* 
cwithemaranpidly  itwiUbe  en^ioratsd,  or,  in 
*wf  words,  booed  away.  It  is  erideot  enough 
Umb,  that  if  the  atmospheric  presBore  is  less  at 


at  times  preceding  rain,  the  water  wilt  boil  awaj 
more  rapidly  than  usual  from  the  potatoes. 

I  was  frequently  puzzled  in  my  Doyish  days  hf 
the  assertion  in  scientific  books  that  the  air  is 
lighter  in  rainy  than  it  ia  fai  dry  weatfiw-  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  air  at  such  times  shmld  be 
heavier,  as,  in  addition  to  its  Own  substance,  it 
holds  suspended  abundanoeof  heary  cknids,  which 
must  surely  increase  its  weight.  Fbr  many  years 
the  problem  remain^  unsolved  in  my  own  mind, 
as  it  is  yet  unsolved,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  read  this.  At  last  the  thought  oo- 
cnrred  to  me,  that  as  the  weight  of  the  air  per  se 
must  remain  the  same  at  all  times,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  did  it  not  really  contain  more  moistore 
in  solution  in  clear  than  in  rainy  weatherl  And 
such  is  reaUy  the  fact  As  water,  by  the  addition 
of  salt,  can  be  made  dense  enough  to  float  an  egg, 
and  as  the  more  the  brine  is  diluted  with  fr^h 
water,  the  deeper  will  the  egg  sink  in  it;  so  is  the 
air,  by  holding  water  in  stdution,  rendered  dense 
eno<^  to  float  clonds  at  a  great  height,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  water  it  loses,  the  lower 
do  the  clouds  foil.  fHus  Tery  dryness  Of  the  air 
is,  in  foot,  one  of  the  many  eircumBtsnees  that 
cause  rain. 

The  air  then  is  lighter,  the  pressure  consequent 
ly  less,  and  the  unusually  rapid  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  potato-pot  is  as  ^ood  and  trust- 
worthy a  sign  of  approaching  raio  as  the  falling 
of  the  mercury  io  the  barometer;  and  thus  the 
cook  in  the  kitchen  may  foretel  as  confidenUy  as 
the  natural  philosopher  in  his  cabinet.  And  yet 
more,  for  nature  is  bountiful:  even  where  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  kitchen  and  the  cabinet  are  denied, 
she  furnishes,  without  expense  to  her  faithful  ob- 
servers, means  even  more  certun;  for  the  shep- 
herd boy  has  an  unerring  guide  in  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel. — Plm,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

FINGER-MARKS. 

Some  time  since,  a  gentieman,  residing  at 
i  Cambridge,  employed  a  mason  to  do  some  work 
I  for  him,  and  among  other  things  to  thin  whiten 
ithe  walls  of  one  of  his  cbaoibers.   This  thin 
j  whitening  is  almost  colorless  till  dried.  The 
gentleman  was  much  surprised,  on  the  morning 
after  the  chamber  was  finished,  to  find  on  tbe 
i  drawer  of  his  bureau,  standing  in  the  room, 
I  white  finger-marks.    Opening  the  drawer,  he 
j  fonnd  tbe  same  marks  on  the  artides  in  it,  and 
;  also  on  a  pocket-book.  An  examination  revealed 
the  same  finger-marks  on  the  contents  <tf  the 
wallet,  proving  conclusively  that  tiie  mastm, 
with  his  wet  hands,  had  opened  the  draw^, 
searched  the  wallet,  which  contuned  no  money, 
and  then  closed  the  drawer,  without  once  think- 
ing that  any  one  would  ever  know  it.   l%e  thin 
whitening,  which  chanced  to  be  on  his  hand,  did 
not  show  at  first,  and  he  probably  had  no^ea 
that  twelve  boors*  drying  would  reveal  his  at- 
tempt at  depredation.   As  the  job  was  concluded 
on  tlie  afternoon  the  drawer  was  opened,  tbe  man 
did  not  come  again,  and  to  this  day  does  not 
know  that  his  acta  are  known  to  his  employer. 

vealed  at  some  time.  If  yon  disobey  your 
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rents,  or  tell  &  falsehood,  or  t«ke  what  is  not 
jour  own,  you  make  sad  finger-marks  on  your 
character.  And  so  it  is  with  any  and  all  sin. 
It  defiles  the  character.  It  betrays  those  who 
engage  in  it  by  the  marks  it  makes  on  them. 
TSiesc  marks  may  be  almost  if  not  quite  colorless 
at  first  But  even  if  they  should  not  be  seen 
dnriag  any  of  your  days  on  earth— which  is  not 
at  aJl  likely — ^yet  there  is  a  day  coming  in  which 
all  flngeMDancfl  or  sin-stains  on  the  chataeter 
"Vill  be  made  manifest" 

Merer  suppose  that  you  can  do  what  is  wrong 
without  having  a  stain  made  on  your  character. 
1(  is  impossible.  If  you  injure  another,  you,  by 
that  Tery  de^,  injure  your  own  self.  If  von  dis- 
regard a  law  of  God,  the  injury  ia  sadly  your 
own.  Think  of  it,  ever  bear  it  in  mind,  chil- 
dren, that  every  sin  you  commit  leaves  a  sure 
marlc  upon  yourselves. 

Your  clumacters  should  bear  a  coating  of  pure 
truth.  Let  truthfulness  ever  be  manifest.  Be* 
ware  of  sin — "and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out;"  for  it  makes  finger-marks  which,  even 
should  they  not  be  seen  1^  Uiose  around  you  on 
earUi,  will  yet  be  seen*  to  yoar  condemnadon,  at 
thebar<tf  Ood. 


IMPRISONED  REPTILES. 

Not  long  since,  says  the^entifio  American,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  mineral  and  animal  pro- 
ducts were  receiyed  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  &(un  New  Mexico,  and  among  other 
things  was  a  homed  lizzard,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  tcom  Judge  Houghton,  of  that  Territory, 
stating  that  the  animal  was  taken  alive  Irom  a 
block  of  stcne,  80  solid  as  to  preclude  the  en- 
trance of  the  smallest  insect;  the  lizzard  lived 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  was  released  from  its 
Irag  imprisonment  The  letter  states  that  this 
lisurd  must  have  been  in  the  position  in  which 
it  was  fiHUid  since  the  aHnmeoeement  of  ttie  fhr- 
mation  of  the  rocks,  and  which,  if  true,  must 
make  it  a  very  old  animal  indeed.  Many  stories 
have  been  reported  of  toads  and  lizzards  having 
been  liberated  alive  from  solid  rocks,  and  it  is  a 
prevalent  0{Hnion  that  they  were  enclosed  while 
alive  by  the  rock  forming  over  them.  We  have 
seen  a  stone  ourselves  from  which  a  toad  was 
liberated  of  this  antideluvian  type,  but  not  difie* 
rent  in  any  respect  £rom  the  present  species. 
The  place  uom  which  the  animal  was  taken  was 
somewhat  hollow,  and  appeared  to  be  a  snug, 
strong  nest,  but  as  part  of  the  rock  was  broken 
up  bfclbre  we  saw  iti  we  could  not  tell  whether 
there  was,  <x  was  not  some  entrance  into  it 
Geologists  have  no  faiOi  in  toads  or  Uzsards  being 
endosed  alive  in  solid  rocks — the  rocks  forming 
over  them.  On  this  subject,  Dean  Buckland,  the 
celebrated  zoologist,  ronarks: — 

'•Xjbere  is,"  he  says,  "a  want  of  sufiBcimtiy 
minme  and  accurate  observation  in  those  so  fre- 
quently recorded  cases,  where  toads  are  said  to  be 
found  alive  within  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in 
caviUes  that  had  no  communication  whatever 
with  tiie  external  air.  The  irst  effwt  of  the 
youi^  toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  its  tadpole 
state,  and  emerged  from  the  water,  is  to  seek 
ahdter  in  holes  and  crevices  of  zocks  and  trees. 


An  individual,  which,  when  young,  may  bare 
thus  entered  a  cavity  by  some  very  narrow  $pet' 
ture,  would  find  abundance  of  food  hy  catching 
insects,  which,  like  itself,  seek  shelter  within  sn^ 
cavities,  and  may  have  increased  so  much  in  balk 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  go  out  again  throng 
the  narrow  anerture  at  which  it  entertd.  A 
small  bole  of  tins  kind  is  very  likdy  to  be  over- 
looked by  common  workmen,  who  are  the  only 
peoide  whose  operations  <m  stone  and  wood  di^ 
olose  cavities  in  ib»  interior  of  soch  subatanots. 
an  the  case  toads,'  snakes  and  lizzards.  tbst 
eccasionally  issue  from  stones  that  are  broken  in 
I  quarry,  or  in  mnking  wells,  and  sometimea 
even  fnHn  strata  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine, 
the  evidence  is  never  perfect  to  show  that  the  rep- 
tiles were  entirely  endosed  in  a  solid  rock;  no  ex. 
amination  is  ever  made,  until  the  reptile  is  first 
discovered  by  the  breaking  of  the  mass  in  which 
it  was  contained,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  ascer* 
tain,  without  carefully  replacing  every  fragment 
(and  in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  reported,  haa 
this  ever  been  done),  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  the  animal  may 
have  ento^d  the  cavi^  fnnn  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted. Without  previous  examination,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  communication.  In  the  case  of  hkAs  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  qoanics, 
reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  tad  fis- 
sure b." 


LUDICROUS  BLUNDERS. 

General  knowledge  is  unquestionably  neceseuy 
for  the  lawyer.  Ludicrous  mistakes  have  fre- 
quently occurred  through  the  defidences  of  some 
of  tbem  in  this  respect.  We  have  heard  an  anec- 
dote somewhere  of  an  eminent  barrister  examin- 
ing a  witness  in  a  trial,  the  subject  of  which  was 
a  ship.  He  asked,  amongst  other  questions, 
'*where  the  ship  was  at  a  pariieular  tune." 

**0h!"  r^ed  the  witness,  "the  was  then 
in  quarantine." 

"In  Quarantine  was  Ael  And  pny,  rir,  wkert 
is  Quarantine?'* 

Another  instance  given  by  Mr.  Chitty,  of  the 
value  of  general  knowledge  to  the  lawyer,  is  worth 
citing.  It  is  well  known  that  a  judge  was  so  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  insurance  causes,  that  after 
having  been  occupied  for  six  hours  in  trying  an  ac- 
tion on  **&  policy  of  insurance  upon  goods  (Russia 
duck)  from  Russia,  be,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
complained  that  no  evidence  had  been  given  to 
show  bow  Ruaaa  ducks  (misti^ng  tbe  doth  of 
that  name  for  tbe  bird)  could  be  damaged  by  sea 
water,  and  to  what  extent" 

An  anecdote  has  been  t<dd  of  a  learned  banister 
cmce  quoting  some  Latin  verses  to  a  brother 
"wig,"  who  did  not  appear  to  understand  them. 
'•Don't  you  know  the  linesi"  said  be;  "they  are 
in  Martial." 

"Marsha]I,"retdied  his  friend, "Marshall— oh!  I 
know — tbe  Marshall  who  wrote  on  undenoriting." 

When  this  uecdote  was  related  to  a  certain 

Cilge  of  the  Court  of  Review,  he  is  reported  to 
ve  said,  **Why,  after  jiH,  there  .is  not  much 
difference  bstwflU  JabW^^MMlad  «  •nm«r 
/we*."  ^ 


FOSTRT. 


THE  TRUE  REVENGE. 

BT  KST.  EDWARD  C.  JOSBB,  A.  H. 

"Whm  OM  Mk«d  Mogwm,  how  bt  nrfght  b*  At«af«4  of 
Ui  mmiM*  b«  raplM,  to  b«  yoamlf  »  (ood  ud  booMrt 

When  vaunting  malice  opeB  its  bitter  seroll> 
And  fixes  fanga  of  venom  in  the  Boal* 
Boiued  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  how  soon  we  barn, 
Th«  foul  aspersion  on  our  foe  to  turn. 
Vkat)  shall  we  take  tuck  weapons  to  retrieve 
AnailtK  npoa  oar  peacel   Shall  angeli  grieve 
To  see  ni  pat  ukle  the  coat  of  mail 
Wbich  Innocence  heqaeathe,  and  then  amil 
The  ilark  designer,  with  him  own  mean  darti 
No,  bring  uot  to  the  contest  audi  a  heart, 
Meanired  in  scales  of  paltry  selfishness, 
^hich  proving Atat  so  little,  prove  (Artless; 
Bise  up  afresh  to  duty.    Clear  thy  brow — 
Smooth  off  its  wtinklss,  be  a  Giant  now. 
Sietnly  resolved,  give  every  hour  to  good; 
Ltt  Honor  have  "its  mark  and  likelihood.** 
Wilk  thou  with  Justice;  and  with  meek-eyed  Pea* 
Go  arm-in-arm — bid  works  of  Love  increase. 
Ut  honied  accents  round  thy  pathway  fall — 
Words  of  onwonted  gentleness  to  all. 
Be  the  true  central  light  of  Home.   Fill  up 
ITith  fireside  charities,  thy  being's  cup. 
Atroad,  be  eoartesy  thy  end  and  aim; 
Se  swift  to  coiogise,  and  slow  to  blame. 
Still  move  eonjtdinffly  among  the  throagi 
Xatnre,  nnwarped,  is  just,  and  final  wrong 
ViU  not  be  done  thee.    Beantifal  and  true, 
Thy  rooTided  orb  of  Goodness,  mu4t  pierce  through 
By  its  inherent  lustre,  vapory  clouds. 
Nor  own  a  mist,  which  finally  enshroud: 
Vbea  iosecta  settle  on  the  hurdling's  wings, 
I   la  the  clear  sunshine,  still  she  mounts  and  sings; 
Oae  fltppinc;  of  her  pinion,  bright  and  gay. 
Has  bmshed  the  elfin  mnltitnde  away; 
And,  poised  against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  height. 
She  seems  to  mingle  with  the  Infinite; 
L   So,  shall,  at  last,  the  Lilliputian  thiong, 
'   Who  traffic  daily  in  the  mart  of  wrong. 

Be  hashed  from  Virtne's  swift  and  tireless  wing, 
Divrmed  their  malice — vain  their  nenacinn 
Vhile  tiie  calm  Victor  rises  on  oitr  view, 
Liakfd  with  the  SeautilU,  the  Good,  the  Tme. 


IS  IT  ANYBODY'S  BUSINESS? 

[no  fonowtas  Is  saMg«M7ftn'  Ihs  ooHMtistloa  of  sU 
otiwit  1*7  eiasim,  hy  a  anssbw  eg  tta  "KM  ToaiOwa 
Biiulslj,"  alikttio  hopstfaitH  njbep'steoHTO 
«|Mitssalta.] 

Ii  it  any  body's  bnstnesa 

If  a  gentleman  shoold  eboOM 
To  wait  upon  a  lady, 

If  the  lady  don't  refuse? 
Or — to  speak  a  little  plainer. 

That  the  meaning  all  may  know- 
Is  it  anybody's  business 

If  a  lady  has  a  bean? 

'   If  a  person's  on  the  sidewalk. 

Whether  great  or  whether  small, 
Js  it  anybody's  business 

l^re  that  person  means  to  call? 
Or,  if  yon  see  a  person  • 

As  he's  calling  anywhere, 
Is  it  aay  of  yonr  bosineaa 

Whaihis  bosinoM  may  b«  theref 


The  substanee  of  onr  ^ery. 

Simply  stated,  would  be  tikiit 
Is  it  anybody's  business 

What  another's  basinesa  isf 
If  it  is;  or  if  it  isn't. 

We  would  really  like  to  know, 
For  we're  certain  if  it  isn't. 

There  are  some  who  make  it  so. 

If  it  is,  we*ll  join  the  rabble. 

And  act  the  noble  part 
Of  the  tattlers  and  de&mers 

Who  throng  the  public  marti 
But  if  net,  we'll  act  th«  teacher. 

Until  each  medler  learns 
It  were  better  in  the  fiitare 

To  mind  his  own  eoneema. 


SWEET  ELLEN  LEE. 

BY  UAKY  QRACE  HALPINB. 

Incline  your  ear  to  me,  brother. 

My  heart  ie  beating  low; 
X  have  a  mouroftil  tale  to  tell, 

A  mournful  tale  of  woe. 
Of  a  little  maiden  that  we  loved, 

lo  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Ton  knew  awaet  Ellen  LeeT  whose  cheek 

Sbam'd  the  young  rosebud's  glow; 
Whose  tin^,  merry,  restless  feet 

Went  tripping  to  and  Iro? 
That  bounding  step  is  still,  that  cheek 

Is  like  the  winter's  snow — 
The  little  maiden  that  we  loved^' 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

My  head  is  drooj^g  vrearily, 
My  breath  comes  faint  and  sloW} 

A  heavy  weight  is  on  my  heart, 
A  heavy  weight  of  woe; 

For  low  the  little  maiden  lies. 
We  loved  so  long  ago. 

Sad  memoriPB  come  rushing  back. 

With  steady  mournful  flow; 
She  may  lie  cold  and  pale,  brother. 

But  I  cannot  make  her  so; 
She  stands  before  me  now,  as  then, 

In  her  yonng  beaoty's  glow— 
The  little  maiden  th»t  we  loved. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 


THINK  OF  ME. 

So  where  the  water  glideth  gently  ever, 

Glideth  through  meadows  that  the  greenest  be; 
Go,  listen  to  your  own  beloved  river, 
And  think  of  mel 

Wander  in  forests,  where  the  small  flower  layeth 

lu  itixj  gem  beneath  the  giant  tree; 
List  to  wa  dim  brook  pining  as  it  ^yeth. 
And  think  of  mel 

And  when  the  sky  ia  silver-psl«  at  mk* 

And  the  wind  grievetb  in  the  lonely  tree. 
Go  oat  beneath  the  solitary  beavea. 
And  think  of  mel 

And  when  the  moon  riseth,  as  she  were  dreaming. 

And  treadeth  with  white  feeTQie^UdJedMa, 
Go,  sUtnt  as  a  star  beneath  htt'^hlMyMEk^^ 
And  think  of  mel 
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PATIENCE  WORTHINUTON 

AND 

HER  GRANIH^HILDREN. 

BT  BIBS.  lUItT* A  DENISOK, 
Anwn  or  "  SBm  ahs  wta,"  "  mmm  ntmMMM,"  bh. 

CHAPTER  I. 

rATIBMCa  WOBTHINOTON  AND   HBB  amiJTt-nim.Ti, 
UTTLB  MABY. 

**The  Lwd  hftth  seen  good  to  afflict  thee,  sis- 
ter. At  SQch  &  time  as  this,  words  are  rain 
thinjpB;  though  out  of  the  abnnduice  of  the  heixt 
die  month  speaketh.  Therefore,  I  saj  unto  tliee, 
'the  Lord  doth  not  willingly  afflict  the  children 
of  men.'  'Why  ftrt  tboa  oMt  down,  my 
soul,  why  art  thoa  disquieted  within  me?  Hope 
thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.' 
And  yet  thou  hast  been  &miliar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures from  thy  youth  up;  ftpi^y,  therefore,  the 
consolatioDS  thou  hast  found  therein  to  the 
wound  in  thy  heart  As  for  the  child,  may  the 
Lord  keep  her  and  spare  her  to  bless  thy  de- 
dining  years.   Let  us  pray." 

The  fecTent  and  sonorous  '*amea"  of  the  good 
man  echoed  through  the  lai^  old-fashioned  par- 
lor. Be  arose  circumspectly  from  his  knees, 
wipdng  them  carefully  with  Us  snowy  handker- 
chief.  With  his  customary  precision,  he  placed 
his  hat  over  his  atill  luxutiant  though  grey- 
spriuhled  locks,  metiiodically  latched  and  mi- 
latched  the  door  of  the  renerable  house>  and 
with  measured  gut  mored  down  the  prim  walk 
leading  to  the  road. 

Patience  Worthington  sat  motionless,  her  head 
bowed  upMi  the  8^  wavy  cnila  of  the  child 
who  had  fallen  asleep  on  her  bosom.  Not  a  sob  | 
shook  her  frame.  In  strong  angui^  ihe  soul  is : 
still,  gathering  up  its  mightiest  energies  to  resist 
the  complete  enerration  of  sorrow.  But  an  hour 
before,  she  had  seen  the  pale  sunshine  streaming 
across  the  white  brow  of  her  youngest  bom;  and 
even  to  this  moment  the  dull,  heavy  sound  of  the 
clods,  as  they  rattled  upon  her  ooffin,  echoing 
through  the  old  house. 

Perhaps  another  hour  passed,  and  only  for  the 
slight  movement  of  the  foot,  grand-mother  and 
child  might  both  be  locked  in  sootUug  fAnmber. 
All  at  once  the  huge  chimney  clock  doled  out  six 
heavy  chimes.  T^' solitary  sunbeam  had  crept 
to  its  sole  outlet  over  the  door,  a  moment  playing 
there,  and  a  twili^t  darkness  began  to  gather 
in  the  farther  comers,  oreeping  gradually  to  where 
the  bereaved  one  sal^  and  the  unconsciouii  child 
slept,  knowing  not,  poor  little  <me,  the  full  wdgbt 
of  sorrow  whidi  bore  so  heavily  on  the  heart  of 
the  stricken  mother. 

Aroused  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  dock,  and 
hearing  quick  footsteps  in  the  outer  room.  Pa- 
tience Worthington,  as  she  was  still  called, 
though  the  hair  had  turned  to  grey  upon  her 
brows,  Itfled  the  sleeping  babe,  kissed  her  fore- 
head, and,  bending  tier  tall  finrn,  carried  the 
child  up  to  its  little  chamber,  and  laid  her  upon 
a  bid.  Standing,  Sat  a  momoit,  she  looked 
round  upon  every  separate  tJiing;  lifted  a  scrap 
of  papw  upon  wbidi  a  ttembling  band  had  traced 
a  few  lines,  and*  leading  H  Tith  compnsBed  lips. 


laid  it  carefiilly  ande  in  a  little  drawer  filled,  ap- 
parently, with  relics. 

Then  she  went  slowly  down  stairs,  panaed  at 
the  foot  to  lean  her  head  for  one  moment  agunst 
the  side  of  the.  staircase,  giving  vent  to  a  groao 
which,  though  low,  issued  from  the  very  depths 
of  no  common  spirit,  and,  striving  to  buiish  the 
gloom  somewhat  from  her  fine  fihce,  she  entered 
the  cheerful  kitchen. 

Cheerful,  because  a  great,  glowing  fire  blaxed 
and  sparkled  in  the  immense  chimney.  Tbe 
black  jambs  fiushed  red  with  the  light,  and  th« 
white  oaken  Sam;  shone  with  unwonted  polish. 
In  the  omtre*  her  little  round  taUe  was  set, 
spread  for  the  evening  meal,  and  the  bright, 
ruddy  foce  ci  Stay  Mann,  a  neighbor^  dai^ter, 
crimsoned  with  exerdse,  gleamed  npm  her, 
thoughtlessly  smiling  as  if  tha%  was  no  ache  in 
her  heart  to  banish  responsive  cheerfulness. 

"I'm  sure  I  thank  you,  Susy,"  said  Patience, 
making  even  the  cloth  at  one  of  the  comers;  "I  did 
not  know  you  were  here.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
taken  your  mother's  time,"  she  said,  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  for  the  rosy  cheeks  and  general 
happy  expressbn  of  the  girl's  fine,  jama  sadly 
on  her  own  life-weary  spirit 

"I  was  not  wanted  at  home,  ma'am,"  ssid 
Susy,  rather  timidly.  "Mother  told  me  peih^N 
I  had  better  oome  in  and  help  you,  and  so  I  cane. 
The  minister  was  here,  and  I  thooght  I  wouldn't 
disturb  you.  Shan't  I  pour  tbe  tea  for  yon?  or— 
or  maybe  you'd  rather  be  alone,"  she  added,  wh 
ticing  the  deep  sadness  mantling  tbe  fiwe  of  the 
widow. 

"I  had  rather  yoti  would  leave  me,  Susy, 
though  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  Tdl 
your  mother  that  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  ha 
many  kindnesses,  both  to  myself  and — Mary—" 
the  word  trembled  oot  from  between  her  ptie 
lips.  "I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
all  my  mercies  yet.  I  trust  I  may  be  aUe  to 
repay  my  friends,"  she  added,  soddailyreeuming 
a  haughtiness  that  seemed  more  in  keying  with 
her  lofty  bearing.  "Uood  night,  Susan,  tnd 
thank  you." 

The  girl  walked  home,  serious,  and  evidently 
unhappy.  "I  do  thmk  it's  the  hardest  tiling  in 
the  world  to  do  a  fovor  for  Fatienoe  Wortl^ 
ton,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room 
where  her  mother  and  tbe  rest  of  the  family  sat 
'*  When  she  thanks  you,  it  gives  you  cold  chills, 
and  as  £»  being  grateful  for  anv  Uttle  kindness, 
I'm  sure,  if  she  says  so,  she  don  t  mean  it" 

"0!  Susy,  it's  crad  to  talk  that  way,  when 
she  has  just  had  so  much  sorrow." 

"Well,  hasn't  she  brought  it  all  on  heredfl 
Mother,  tint's  what  you  have  always  said.  Do 
tell  us  now  what  the  reason  was.  I  never  could 
think  what  made  Mary  so  weary-like  and  sorrow- 
ful, and  so  fearful  in  the  presence  of  her  mother." 

"Pride  is  the  bane  of  Patience  Worthingtoo," 
remarked  Mrs.  Mann,  quietly.  "When  we  fifst 
moved  here,  she  was  a  beautiful  woman,  in  tbe 
prime  of  life,  with  four  sweet  daughters  and  one 
8on>  The  Uiter  died  when  he  was  ^Jy  twenty, 
the  most  inflexibly  haughty  boy  I  ever  saw.  fiUs 
sisters  were  aUsdf-wiUed  tod  4^  l^m- 
self-all  but  Mi^,'W^  Vlt^^  to-day  bu- 
ried. Two  of  the  gills  married  wdl,  that  is> 
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they  obtimtd  lich  bnsbands,  of  their  mother's  [ 
choice  more  than  their  own,  and,  liriog  uohi^ ' 
ixfy,  beeame  the  prey  of  mdandboly.  One  died 
in  aainsiM  bo^tal;  the  other  lies  where  Huy 
wu  euiied  to^».  Beatrice,  the  only  diilo 
liniig,  had  the  adf-will  to  ntMry  Just  as  her  in* 
diamua  prompted.  An  Itdian  singer  saw  and 
kmi  her,  a  penniless  adventoreri  with  ahnoet 
every  Tirtue  but  that  (in  the  world's  estimation) 
of  wealth.  Be  was  as  high-spirited  as  Patience 
benelf.  He  daimed  her  daaghter  fairly,  offer* 
nig  ber  a  comfortable  hmne.  In  her  estimation, 
it  was  an  insalt  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  he  re> 
odved  a  formal  kbongb  not  angry  reply* 
tieace  never  ccmdescended  to  anger.  The  result 
was  an  instant  separation  of  mother  and  daagh- 
tir,  far  Beatrice  cfnng  to  the  lover  of  her  choice. 
Ibey  were  married  from  this  boose,  and  that  is 
tba  maon  why  Patience  has  never  been  more  in- 
timate with  me.  They  left  immediately  for  some 
Sonthom  dty,  sdnoe  which  Uta»  I  have  only  occa* 
doMllT  heard  from  them.  I  am*  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hosbaod  is  dead»  thoogh  I  don't 
know  why  I  should." 

"Well;  and  Mary,  what  of  her?  I  am  sure 
Bbs  tnivt  have  seen  deep,  deep  sorrow." 

''And  she  hfts;  deep  sorrow,  indeed,  poor  child; 
k  sonow  that  has  been  worse  than  death  to  her 
aotber;  a  sorrow  that  must  and  will  humble  her 
pride,  if  anything  earthly  can.  She  was  a 
^knt  creature,  faully  wor^ipping  her  mother, 
uiadly  relying  upon  everything  she  said,  and 
feding,  with  a  trusting  confidence,  that  she  could 
in  Rality  do  no  wnmg.  Led  by  her  into  a  mar- 
liige  that  seemed,  in  efvy  woiidlf  point  of  view. 
maon)tiiniabl«— for  one  who  daimed  to  be  an 
bg^noblemftn  songbt  her  hand  in  mairiag*— 
■be  was  carried  from  home  by  her  hnsband,  and, 
in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  said,  learned  that  she  was 
no  loi^rawifo.  The  man  had  deonved  her, 
bitterly,  craeUy;  and,  deserting  the  poor  child, 
sbe  was  forced  to  accqrt  o^rity,  and  lived 
vietcbedly  poor,  till  some  benevolent  person 
brought  her  across  the  water,  a  broken-hearted 
motha,  to  reach  her  home,  and  die." 

"And  does  everybody  know  this?" 

"Yes,  and  I  fear  many  rejoice.  God  knows  I 
emld  not,  if  the  woman  had  been  my  iHtterest 
■may.  But  when  the  children  were  young, 
tiwy  wen  not  allowed  to  associate  with  others  of 
titt  village.  They  were  taught  to  consider  tfaem- 
■dtes  in  all  reboots  tfaenr  snperiors.  Tins,  of 
eovne,  iaettnA  »  spirit  of  hatred,  not  cnly 
HBoi^  the  yooog,  bnt  the  parents  took  an  in- 
TCteiate  diwke  to  tibe  fomily.  As  my  gnat-great 
graDd-fiitber  was  a  nobleman  in  England,  she 
tiw^t  me  good  enough  for  her  company  on  that 
Hooont,"  contiooed  Mrs.  Mann,  smilihg  a  little, 
"bnt  I  always  knew  my  family-tree  was  the 
otljeirt  her  attentions,  not  myself.  We  were 
nerer  very  intimate.  It  was  chiefly  on  aocomit 
•f  ber  dtstKnoe  and  superdlioosness  that  she 
vu  and  is  still  called  Patience,  instead  of  Mrs., 
Worthnigton,  the  people  ^ns  signi^og  tbdr 
tttfeapt  of  her  aristooratic  airs.  Poor  woman, 
dMisto  be  pitied.*' 

"And  tiiat  sweet  UtOe  Hsryl" 

*'Ah!  that  sweat  UttleManr  win  be  hut  an- 
tterriotim.  [  few,  if  her  gnmd-mothw's  lift  is 


spared.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Almighty,  will 
chuige  the  heart  of  this  proud  woman."  ', 

CHAPTER  n. 

ALL  ALONI  WITH  THOUOBT. 

After  she  was  left  alone.  Patience  Worthington 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  and  sat  moodUy 
down.  The  tea  was  smoking  beside  her,  in  a 
little  silver  pot  that  had  been  nsed  in  her  fomily 
for  four  generations.  With  an  absent  air,  she 
poured  some  of  the  iparkling  beverage  into  the 
single  cop,  and  then,  instead  of  drinking  it« 
leaned  her  head  npoo  her  hand,  and  eloaed  her 
eyes. 

What  were  the  visions  of  that  lonely  creatore, 
who,  by  assuming  an  ascendency  over  the  mass 

God^s  creatures  aroond  her,  had  isolated  her- 
self as  completely  as  if  ber  home  were  a  pardied 
desert,  so  far  as  hnman  sympathy  was  amcenwdl 
Did  memory  call  up  the  form  of  that  pon  hns- 
band, who,  ever  patient  and  kind,  had  ruined 
himself  for  her  sake,  bv  liring  for  beyond  his 
means?  Did  she  think  bow  often  and  earnestly 
be  had  expostulated  with  her  to  subdue  that 
dreadiul  pride  that  made  her  defi^  to  Qod  and 
unjust  to  man?  Did  sbe  remembff  the  words  he 
used  in  his  last  sickness,  *'It  may  be,  Patience, 
the  Lord  will  punish  us  in  onr  children?" 

There  was  but  one  left — Beatrice.  Where  she 
was  the  widow  knew  not.  It  might  be,  in  that 
hour  of  her  aof^ning,  could  she  have  reached 
her,  she  would  have  tijun  her  back  to  her  lieait 
and  home. 

UnaUe  to  taste  a  monthfU  of  her  supper.  Pa- 
tience Wortinngton  arose  meefaanically.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dear  d!  the  table.  A  stranger  might 
have  read  her  mental  sofl'ering  in  her  rigid  brow, 
her  grey  eye,  but  stranger  or  friend  would  hardly 
venture  to  offer  her  sympathy.  One  instinctively 
felt  that  her  joy  or  her  grid*  was  her  own,  and 
that  ^e  was  satisfied  that  so  it  should  be;  that, 
in  the  language  thoi^h  not  the  spirit  <^  Scrip- 
ture, ^e  wished  no  one  to  intermeddle  with  usr 
snrow. 

Her  very  appearance  did,  as  Susan  Mann  d^ 
scribed  it,  cast  a  chill  over  ooe^s  heart.  She  was 
very  tall,  very  erect.  Her  features,  once  beauti- 
ful, were  tfiin  and  [AQched:  her  eye  colsK'keen 
and  bard;  her  brow  flndy  formed,  from  which 
the  silken  wtute  hair  was  smoothly  parted,  and 
folded  high  np<Mi  the  bade  of  the  head.  9be 
wore  no  cap,  becanse  oaps  were  so  common, 
^r  very  drras  seemed  made  of  materials  that 
were  never  seen  on  other  people.  Her  collars 
were  her  own  fashion.  Her  ways  were  all  dif- 
ferent from  tlHwe  of  her  neighbors,  or  your  neigh- 
bors, reader;  they  were  bom  of  pride,  had  been 
fostered  by  pride,  and  confirmed  in  pride. 

Yet,  withal,  she  was  not  wholly  disagreeable, 
for  she  so  seldom  smiled  that  when  sbe  did,  it 
gave  her  face  almost  an  irresistible  beauty,  and 
wanned  the  heart  up  as  with  a  flash  <^  heart- 
lightning.  All  her  children,  but  Beatrice,  she 
could  make  conform  to  her  wishes  with  that  sin- 
gular smile.  But  for  days  and  days  she  had  not 
^axed  in  «»• 

%oa;  and,  as  she  movea  aooot  the  calcrkitohai 
oOTTt  statdy  and  nnbending,  tbaa  was  sr 
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tiiiog  alouMt  awful  in  the  immolHUty  of  her  fea- 
tures. 

Qradiu,Il7,  the  darkness  had  come  on.  With- 
out, it  was  draping  the  whole  akj  in  gloom; 
within,  the  fitful  glow  of  the  fire  minced  oddly 
on  the  walla,  and  seemed  sometimes  to  8rt  the 
ancient  furniture  in  motion. 

It  was  the  very  last  day  in  September,  and  the 
morrow  was  the  Sabbath.  The  fall-sprites  bad 
made  rapid  progress,  and  changed  all  the  fields 
to  a  sombre  brown,  and  on  her  grave  was  no 
green  thing.  The  widow  thought  of  this  as  she 
drew  her  stand*  with  the  BiUe  upon  it,  nearer  to 
the  fire,  and  tlwn,  as  was  her  wont,  leaning  her 
brow  upon  her  hand,  the  vision  of  her  children 
passed  before  her.  Singly  they  came.  Urst 
Isabel,  with  her  dark  beauty  and  flowers  upon 
her  qneenly  head— her  smile,  scornful  when  it 
was  not  sweet,  and  passing  sweet,  like  her  mo- 
ther's, when  it  was  not  scornful;  then  Clara, 
with  her  little  childish  ways,  and  a  susceptible 
heart,  that  it  took  long  years  and  great  patience 
to  spoil.  Next  Henry,  by  whose  untimely  death 
her  soul  was  almost  rent  from  the  body;  Henry, 
who,  most  of  all,  resembled  her  in  mind  and 
form,  and  who  bad  almost  spumed  to  bear  that 
common  lot  of  death.  Beatrice,  frank,  sunny- 
tempered,  but  wild,  defiant,  and  determined,  stood 
before  het  with  a  Btsrai^  sadnera  dnxming  on 
the  downcast  brow  Koa  heavy  ltds;  bat  she 
melted  away,  and  in  her  place  kndt  tiie  Iamb  tA 
the  flock,  "canny  Mary,"  the  troe,  pure-hearted 
child  with  her  soft,  pensive  beauty,  and  her 
willing,  winning  way.  Could  it  be  that  she  was 
asleep  in  Uiat  dreamless  rest!  that  a  ooffln  en* 
dosed  and  the  black  earth  covered  her?  Should 
she  hear  no  more  the  ringing  of  her  little  bell, 
and  hastening  up,  bear  that  dear  bead  tenderly 
upon  her  bosom,  never  again?  It  could  not  be; 
she  had  seen  the  trttmulous  light  fade  from  her 
blue  eyes:  she  had  herself  pressed  down  the 
waxen  lids,  and,  after  severiog  one  golden  curl, 
laid  the  shiny  tresses  bade,  thread  by  thread, 
till,  like  the  sculptured  marble,  they  almost 
seemed  to  blend  into  the  snowy  whiteness  of  ber 
brow.  , 

And  yet  another  phase  of  titonght;  she  was 
with  her  again.  Yes,  even  by  her  ^e,  hemming 
a  white  frock  for  hw  little  Mary.  Hosr  fest  her 
slender  fingers  flew;  how  the  flash  of  the  fire 
brightened  up  the  stray  curls  that  had  before 
been  in  the  shadow!  How  mournfully  sweet  was 
her  smile,  and  her  gentle  acquiescence,  "Yes, 
dearest  mother!"  The  past  was  foi^tten — Mary 
was  with  her,  not  in  the  lonesome  grave,  but 
with  her,  with  her — her  soul  was  lig^t  again — 
when,  at  a  sudden  sound,  the  widow  sprang  1 
from  her  chair.  It  was  no  delusion— it  could  be  \ 
no  delusion.  "Mother!  mother!"  called  a  sil- 
very voioe,  and  the  door  shook  with  the  beating 
ot  a  hand.  "Mothw!  mother!"  and  again  the 
door  shook  and  troubled. 

The  blood  ran  ehillily  round  her  heart,  thrill* 
ing  every  vein  with  a       new  and  strange. 

"God  help  me!  What  is  it?"  she  oried  aloud, 
in  her  wild  agitation. 

"It's  I,  mother,"  echoed  the  little  voice,  su 
calmly  that  it  acted  like  magic  upon  the  stwtlea 
woman.   She  drew  a  deep  breathi  threw  open 


the  door,  and  caught  little  Mary  in  her  arms, 

as  she  murmured — 

"I  had  forgotten  yon,  child." 

"It's  all  dark  up  stairs.  Where's  mother?" 
asked  the  little  one,  folding  her  arms  about  that 
withered  neck.   "It's  all  dark  up  stairs." 

"It's  all  dark  here,  poor  child— dark  all  around 
us;  dark  in  my  heart,"  murmured  Patience,  for 
the  first  time  sinoe  her  daughter  had  died,  bunt- 
ing into  tears.  The  child  sat  mute  with  sur- 
prise; she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  mo- 
mentary question,  in  the  mystery  <tf  this  new 
emotimi.  The  feelings  of  an  adult  are  inter- 
preted by  his  thoughts.  The  tlun^bts  of  a  diild 
are  interpreted  by  its  feelings.  Idttle  Blary  bad 
always  felt,  till  now,  that  there  was  a  wide, 
wide  distauce  brtween  hia  grand-mothw  and 
herself.  Rieses,  caresses,  bad  not  lessened  it; 
but  tears,  blessed  tears,  qwned  her  heart,  young 
as  she  was.  to  a  new  love,  uid  now  the  ela^  <rf 
ber  dimpled  arms  interpreted  warmth  and  in- 
tensity. 

In  a  few  moments,  when  all  was  stilli  looking 

up  again,  she  sud — 

"Where  i*  my  mother?" 

"Have  you  forgotten  so  soon?"  whispered  P»- 
timce.  laj^ng  her  wet  cheA  on  the  httle  g^l'to 
ydlow  hair. 

"I  didnt  hear  her  up  there."  murmured  the 
child,  very  pUintively;  "it's  all  still  up  there — 
ud  dai^ — 1  pat  my  tumd  ovor,  but  oonldn't  Ced 
nuunma's  feoe.  I  went  all  about  the  bed,  and 
couldn't  find  mamma  anywhere." 

The  flame  brightened,  flashed  up,  and  sank 
down  again  into  the  red  coals.  Little  Muy 
watched  it  with  unsteady  glances.  The  bright- 
ness in  her  ^es  was  only  the  reflection  of  the 
fire.  They  moved  slower  and  more  slowly,  wctc 
fixed  for  a  moment,  then  the  lids  drooped,  doaed, 
the  fair  head  fell  back,  and  the  child  slept  again, 
before  her  grand-mother  had  answered  ber  qoes- 
tion,  "Whoe  if  my  mother?" 

CHAPTER  in. 

TBS  pnun  SABBATH  AFTEX  THl  FUNSRAL. 

Sonday  fffoved  dreaiy  and  ndny.  The  Afw 
crimson  flowers  that  had  dung  to  the  vines,  laid 
spotted  and  beat  into  the  earth  by  the  sUmn. 
The  vines  themselves  with  their  yellow  leaves 
curled,  clicked  against  the  caannent  as  tbe  wind 
shook  out  their  summer  vigor.  The  fidds,  the 
hedges,  the  hills,  the  sky,  all  were  grey  and  dis- 
mal; the  apples  had  been  gathered  in,  so  tbe  trees 
in  the  near  orchard  no  longer  tdieltered  the  golden 
fruit  under  thwr  ooverts  of  emerald.  It  was  a 
very  cheerless  Sabbath  morning  to  the  happy,  the 
young- hearted:  but  to  her  wIm>  knew  where  the 
winds  sigbed  most  moumfally,  and  where  Uie 
Uttle  brown  tufis  of  withwed  wdure  bent  closer 
over  a  bosom  she  loved— it  was  a  temUe  day. 

Little  Mary  sat  In  her  high  chatroroosite  ber 
grand  mother,  slowly  eating  tbe  bread  and  milk 
from  her  sSver  cni^— Patienoe  Wwthington  had 
never  parted  with  her  femily  plate,— wh^.  with  a 
low  knock  at  the  door,  Susy  Maun  came  in. 

"Mother  sent  me  over,"  she  said— she  always 
said  that,  for  a  sort  of  make  welcome— "to  ask 
yon  if  yon  would  like  to  nte  the  carnage  to-day. 
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Ko  one  is  pang  but  father  and  I."  ehe  continued, 
stroking  little  Uaiy's  curls,  for  the  child 
had  got  down,  being  fond  of  Sasy,  and  atood 
clingiDg  to  ber  dresa. 

*'Mr8.  Mann  ia  very  kind,  very  kind  indeed," 
■aid  P^ence,  measaring  out  her  words.  *'It  is 
true,  it  tioet  rain,  hot  then  I  will  not  pat  70U  to 
the  trrabla — I  oan  wear  my  clogs,  and  leare  Mary 
at  home.  Maiy,  it  isn't  pretty  to  bang  on  to 
Soaj'b  dress,  dald— I  won't  trouble  your  folks  to 
onoe  round." 

'-0!  it's  no  tronble.no  trouble  in  the  1eaBt,"8aid 
Susy,  now  holding  the  white  hand  of  little  Mary, 
who  kept  ber  serious  blue  eyes  fixed  en  her  face.  | 
"Motbertold  me  to  telt  you  there  would  be  plenty  : 
of  room,  great  plenty,  and  then  we  can  take  little ; 
Maiy." 

"My  motber'a  dead,'*  siud  the  sweet  child  in 
a  sorrowful  voice,  while  ber  eoral  lips  qmraed, ; 
"my  mother's  dead." 

Sosy  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  shutting  her . 
eyts  hard  to  keep  back  the  sympathetic  tears, 
wlifle  Patience  walked  hurriedly  to  the  ehwet 

**I  know  it  dear,"  Imgth  1^  found  voice  to 
My. 

'•They  carried  her  away,  and  they  wont  bring 
ber  back  again;  and  I  don't  want  to  stay  here : 

kloQe,"  she  sobbed  oat. 

So^  wiped  her  eyee  with  her  apron,  and ' 
tboDght  bow  gloomy  the  great  kitchen  looked, : 
tod  bow  sad  it  was  for  that  little  child  to  be  com-  ; 
ptaionlessasitwere.with  nobody butfaer  strange,  | 
stately  grand  mother,  moving  about  like  a  ghost. 
Patience  Worthington  swalkiwed  her  pride  at  the 
sight  of  her  weeping  grand-child. 

"Stop  crying,  Mary,"  she  said,  "and  you  shall 

f>;  I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  Mann  for  her  kindness- 
will  be  ready  when  the  carriage  calls.  Once  I 
fatd  a  carriage  of  my  own,"  ^e  murmured  with 
a  bitterneas  indescribable,  as  Susy  went  out— 
"yes"— she  folded  her  anuB  and  stood  gazing 
film  the  little  window,  **and  a  husband  of  my 
own,  and  Mldrm  of  my  own — and  where  are  they 
now?  Qoae,  gone,^e~ob.  poverty!  oh,  death!  I 
bold  a  grudge  i^ainst  ye  both:  ye  have  spoiled 
my  beautirul  possessions;  ye  have  laid  the  mould 
upon  my  heart's  treasures-" 

¥oF  a  moment  she  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the 
■truggle  that  convulsed  her  features;  then  sweep- 
ing ber  hand  over  her  Jkce,  she  raised  it  defiantly, 
railed  with  aacomful  lip,  and  muttering '  'Broken 
bat  not  bent."  she  carried  Mary  up  stairs  to  pre- 
pue  ber  for  church. 

Sbe  bad  read  her  Bible  that  morning;  a  practice 
she  had  not  ones  onitted  ainoe  the  day  she  was 
ten  years  of  age;  and  now  she  was  uxtj;  she 
contd  repeat  the  psalms  from  beginning  to  end 
without  misplacing  a  preposition,  and  yet.  oh! 
bnmin  blindness,  she  could  not  apply  a  single 
Kboke,  nor  adopt  a  single  promise.  She  knew 
not  Him  who  aiUd,  '*I  wiU  be  wiUi  thee  in  six 
trmbles,  and  in  the  wvenlh  I  will  not  fonake 
thee." 

Roating  in  the  bazy  air  came  the  chime  of  the 
bellv  PsUence  Worthington  had  folded  her  shawl 
to  its  precise  triangolar  fashion,  and  her  long ' 
nil.  old  but  spotless,  bung  almost  to  ber  feet, 
nnder  which  her  tall  figure  shot  up  to  an  unearth- 
^  Matue.   Yet  black  though  it  was.  and  thick 


witbat,  the  sharp  glances  of  her  grey  eyes  jrierced 
throup;h,  and  the  outline  of  her  white  fn^head  and 
the  pale  shade  of  her  hair,  took  a  more  ghastly 
hue  from  its  duskiness.  Little  Mary  had  a  strip 
of  black  ribbon  tied  around  ber  straw  hat,  but 
there  was  more  of  mourning  in  her  bine  ms— she 
was  very  young,  but  she  missed  her  mouier. 

Tb^  wero  soon  seated  in  Mr.  Mann's  car- 
riage, and  driving  slowly  np  the  hill  that  inter- 
vened between  home  and  the  meeting-boose. 

Never  looked  the  dinroh-yard  so  dismal  as 
when  they  passed  it  this  morning.  The  rain  was 
dripping  from  ofi'the  brown  slabs,  dripping  from 
the  naked  branches  of  the  oaks,  and  the  moumfol 
plumes  wet  and  droopiog  of  the  weeping  willow, 
dripping  all  over  the  stone  wall.  Not  a  bird  was 
abroad.  Now  and  then  a  squirrel  darted  out  from 
some  black  nook;  the  ground  all  soaked  and  bare, 
heaped  in  some  places,  and  in  others  hollowed, 
bore  tiie  marks  of  recent  footsteps,  in  which  water 
had  settled  all  along  its  narrow  path. 

There  nnder  two  mounds,  one  of  them  freshly 
made,  near  the  eastern  oonier,  laid  a  Clara  and  a 
Mary.  The  widow  tnmed  her  glance  away  to  the 
leaden  sky,  but  as  was  the  chamber  of  litue  Mary 
thepreceding  night,  *'ft  vm  all  dark  upthari." 

Tne<4d  groy  minister  dwelt  doquestly  upon  the 
beantifal  cnaracter  of  the  dead;  but  not  once  did 
Patience  Worthington  lift  her  eyes  to  the  high 
pulpit;  thoi^  to  a  stranger  there  was  something 
in  uie  pastor's  mien  and  face  that  alone  might 
command  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  old  pil- 
grim stock,  and  ihe  tallest  man  in  the  parish,  as 
FWience  Worthington  was  the  tallest  woman. 

In  the  breadth  of  his  full  face  dwelt  a  somewhat 
heavy  expression,  but  wh^  he  turned,  as  it  was 
his  habit  firequently  to  do,  the  Btem,  almost 
classic  severity  of  his  profile  was  afltting  and  re- 
fined study  for  an  artist 

Thero  was  grandeur  in  effrj.  future;  in  the 
stately  cnrve  of  hia  brow,  massive  and  ban  at  the 
tonples,  in  the  perfect  outline  of  his  full  grey 
and  when  as  be  ronnded  a  sentence,  he  was  apt 
to  compress  his  lips  and  raise  slightly  his  noble 
head,  one  wonld  involuntarily  compare  him  with 
some  ancient  Roman.  Yet  it  most  be  confessed 
that  nature  had  done  toore  for  the  casket  than  the 
gem.  Minister  Farrell'  was  not  far  removed  from 
an  ordinary  preacher,  though  in  the  best  and 
most  sterling  qtialities  of  nature  and  religion,  he 
was  as  perfect  as  poor  bumuiity  can  be. 

It  was  well  known  that  an  imfortunate  attach- 
ment was  the  cause  of  his  single  Uessedness,  but 
of  that  we  will  say  farther  hereafter. 

Many  a  sweet  word  was  spoken  from  a  dis- 
tance to  the  bi^ht  little  ereatore  who  walked  so 
slowly  and  shyly  up  the  narrow  aisle  after  ser- 
Tioe,  her  white  hand  hidden  in  the  folds  her 
grand-mother's  dresS.  From  a  distanoe  we  said> 
for  Patience  Worthington  moke  to,  was  spoken  to 
\^  none  bnt  the  pastor,  who  murmured  a  very 
few  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  held  out  bis  hand  to 
Maiy.  But  the  child  shrank  behind  her  grand- 
mot^r;  she  only  remembered  him  as  the  man 
who  stood  with  immovable  face  above  the  body 
of  her  dead  mother,  when  everybody  else  was 
weeping,  and  prayed  with  uncovered  head,  not 
that  God  would  send  ber  back  to  bless  her  child, 
but  as  ker  Uttle  mind  comprehended,  would  keep 
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htt  fi»  ever  awa^  from  those  that  loved  her  so 
much  more  than  it  seemed  eren  He  could. 

There  was  bat  few  at  church  that  ntommg. 
After  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  some  stMd 
in  the  porch — old  meeting-goers  who  were  wiltlDg 
rather  to  lose  their  warm  dinners  than  the  after- 
noon serrice.  The  rest  harried  out  through 
driring  rain,  eidier  to  their  country  vdiucles.  or 
gathering  up  their  garments,  moved  qoiokily  on  to 
the  low-roofed  cotti^es  in  the  vicinitj. 

Within  their  snug  carriage  sat  Patience  Worth- 
ington  and  little  Mary,  comfortably  ensconsed  on 
the  wide  back  seat.  P^ence  sat  with  her  head 
bowed,  spoke  not,  scarcely  moved;  little  Maiy 
looked  et^Iy  out  and  listraed  to  that  sound 
thrilling  to  the  heart  of  every  child,  ^le  heavy 
pattering  of  the  drops,  as  th^  showered  against 
the  oanvas  ooTering. 

At  the  top  of  the  Idll.  the  antique  gaUe  of 
Worthington  house  came  slowly  in  view,  covered 
with  scarlet  vines,  torn  roughly  by  ^  wind,  and 
showing  many  a  mark  of  rain  on  the  oapainted 
surftoB  beneath.  The  mansion  was  very  old— at 
the  baok  entrance  propped  ap;  but  the  front  still 
bore  evidence  of  the  taiste  that  had  once  distin- 
guished it  as  a  pleasant  residence,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  village.  The  windows  were  bitticed, 
the  cornices  elaborately  carved,  jutting  over  the 
top  and  nearly  meeting  at  the  centre,  the  heavy 
ornamental  porch  by  which  the  little  black  door 
was  almost  hidden.  At  every  window  there  bung 
a  narrow  wlute  curtain,  looped  and  fringed;  at 
each  window  also,  the  running  woodbine  clamber- 
ed over  and  thrust  its  ambitions  tendrils  against 
the  diamond  panes,  tap^ung  there  all  day  and  all 
night  when  there  was  a  bneze. 

In  by-gone  dmes  some  sweet  young  fiuse  had 
often  looked  forth  from  those  windows  into  Uieroad, 
delighting  the  passer-by  with  its  beuity;  bat  how 
like  a  dream  those  visions  of  youth  and  lovdiness 
seemed  on  such  a  day  as  this,  as  one  gaaed  at  the 
desolate  old  home! 

Is  it  not  so,  that  wherever  time  spoils,  it  is 
with  the  master  touch  of  an  artist?  Over  all  the 
ravages,  when  years  have  done  their  round  of 
duty,  he  throws  a  mantle  of  shidows  and  ivy. 
The  very  mould  in  unsightly  crevices  catches 
beauty  from  the  dew-laden  winds,  and  in  yellow, 
blue,  and  brown,  its  sinuous  length  creeps  ap 
stained  walls. 

The  plot  hdon  Worthington  bouse  was  still 
freshly  green.  November  1^  baanty  \rithont, 
where  death  had  been  desolatiag  within.  The 
vines  were  spotted  in  red  aad  purple,  and  twining 
about  the  old-fashioned  pillars  ana  over  the  porch, 
looked  like  withering  gariands  of  mmmer  flow- 
ers. A  blue  settle  stood  stifly  against  the  wall. 
With  every  gust,  showers  of  faded  leaves  swept 
from  the  great  elm,  and  coiled  in  cirotes  tremu- 
lously verging  away,  away,  till  they  flattered  be- 
yond the  protecting  tnmk,  and  were  beaten  and 
discolored  by  the  rain. 

Patience  and  her  little  grand-child  stqtped  out 
and  harried  under  the  porch.  With  an  air  which 
she  strove  to  make  agreeable,  the  former  thanked 
^ind  farmer  Mann,  tJtd  as  both  disappeared  be- 
yond the  gloomy  entry,  Susy  shuddered,  saying 
to  her  father,  *'I  had  alnuut  rather  die  than  live 
with  Patience  Worthington." 


Patience  did  not  go  out  again  that  day.  Her 
darling  had  been  euk^xed— ber  pride  sstis&d. 
Whi^  earthlinees  yet  lingered  in  the  heart  irf  the 
old  iveaoh^,  had  prompted  him  to  say  mncih  in 
hoDM-  of  the  dead;  and  perhaps  (me,  the  very  hast 
of  his  reascms  was,  that  Patience  Wortlmigtoa 
might  listen  and  be  pleased.  But  the  sot^ 
was  worthy  all  his  pathos — he  bad  loved  gentle 
Mary  Worthington,  and  the  memory  M  her 
great  trial  sofbmed  his  vwce  and  added  a  dium 
to  his  manner  that  was  wanting  on  ordinaij  oe> 
cations. 

And  so  the  stricken  mourner  sat  in  that  loody 
chamber,  sacred  to  the  memory  ber  lost  one, 
with  her  arms  folded  vice-like  over  ber  bosom, 
thinking — thinking.  Thought  chased  tho^iit, 
and  mingled  as  did  the  great  round  drops  opon 
the  window-pane. 

Little  Mary  sat  lookmg  her  {Mctare-booktbroagli 
again  and  again;  then  moved  uneasily  aboot,  fint 
standing  at  the  window  to  wvtdi  the  driving 
stmrm,  and  after  that  with  her  dimpled  amis 
thrown  over  the  white  counterpane,  stepping 
slowly  up  abng  by  the  side  of  the  bed  where  her 
dear  mother  bad  laid,  and  earnestly  gazing  at  tke 
vacant  spot  where  that  sweet  pale  fwx  had  been; 
where  the  two,  meek,  &ded  blue  eyes  hul  so  often 
smiled  upon  her. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  and  her  dreamy  glances 
were  riveted  upon  the  pillow;  she  had  folded  one 
dimpled  hand,  and  leaning  her  cheek  upon  it,  she 
stood  then  very  still,  while  a  strange,  »d  expres* 
sion  gathered  over  her  faoe.  Saddenly  she -gave 
a  long  drawn  sob,  and  taming  towards  her  giaad- 
mother,  burst  into  tears. 

"Are  yon  sick,  Mary?"  asked  Paticnee,  rising 
in  alarm. 

The  child  shook  her  head:  ber  little  eonl  lips 
quivered  with  grief,  as  she  exclaimed  in  her  peat- 
Uarly  plaintive  voice, 

"My  mother's  dead." 

"She  is  happy  and  in  Heaven,  dear;  she  isveiy 
much  happier  man  we, "  said  Fatienoe,  lifting  btr 
upon  her  knee. 

Bat  the  sobs  came  stronger  and  faster;  she  lift- 
ed ber  blue  eyes  streaming  with  tears  to  ber 
grand-mother's  face,  as  she  iparmared,  bUf  m 
fear,  "My  father's  dead,  too;  is  my  moihwdead, 
tooJ" 

Patience  Worthington  started:  a  gesture  of  pi«- 
sion  silenoed  the  trembling  child;  a  gleam  of  ha- 
tred shot  bom  her  dark  ^e;  she  gathered  H>^ 
to  her  bosom,  and  closed  her  arms  as  if  she  couh 
hare  folded  them  all  over  her.  "Vour  f^*^-- 
your  father,"  she  mattered  between  her  dencbeii 
teeth:  "Poor  child!  may  God  shield  yoo  am 
>  knowing  who  was  yonr  father." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PRBSBNT  AND  THB  PAST. 

All  the  wedE  after  Sabbath,  was  g'"*,  Wgt 
weather:  Patience  Worthington  performed  «r 
round  of  duties  with  no  apparent  diminutjon  «i 
interest:  but  had  one  looked  inteuUy  upon  tier 
brow,  he  might  have  seen  a  few  more  fiuni 
wrinkles  indented  there,ai«lherhairwasalignter. 
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htmij'  i^ild,  and  in  her  brighter  moments  ^tn 
mpii  almost  see  a  brilliant  little  mirth  dancing 
in  her  Uae  eyes.  Patience  had  already  began  to 
gkuy  in  her  beauty.  After  ereiy  visit  the  child 
made  to  the  lean  old  cow  in  her  half  broken  shed, 
or  to  the  chickens,  whose  play-ground  and  food- 
ground  was  the  area  of  a  large  corn-field,  or  to 
the  one  pig,  that  grew  fat  off  we  poor  leavings  of 
Fatioioe  Worthington's  scanW  meals,  and  the 
heaps  of  loscious  desert  that  wrmer  Mann  sent 
stealthily  over  by  his  bare- footed  boy  every  even- 
ing; the  fond  grand-mother  would  call  the  child 
to,  and  with  her  neat  little  basin  be>ide  her,  and 
comb  in  hand,  re-arrange  the  soft  onrls  that 
the  wind  had  thrown  over  her  ftir  dieeks.  The 
diild  w«8  sunshine  in  the  (ddbonse,andl^tienoe 
with  sU  her  stately  wa^s,  and  lonely,  sonowfu! 
moments,  could  not  resist  the  artless  appeals  to 
her  whole  love;  she  was  compelled  to  caress  her, 
for  the  child's  Sfttrit  was  so  tender,  a  look  would 
call  up  tearst  a  haiah  word  almost  break  her 
bewt. 

She  would  at  in  her  grand-mother's  lap,  would 
lay  her  beautiful  head  upon  her  bosMn,  and  some 
way,  always  over  the  heart,  as  if  she  knew  that 
plaoe  by  right  should  be  hers;  she  never  wearied  of 
linttng  all  her  little  love,  for  she  transferred  her 
affectioDS  entirely  upon  this  cold,  haughty  woman. 
If  the  latter  did  at  times  lift  her  with  a  quick, 
harsh  manner  from  her  knee,  because  a  terrible 
thought  checked  the  current  of  her  warmer  im- 
palses,  stopped  the  tide  almost  of  life  itself,  and 
placing  her  impetoonsly  in  her  chair,  or  npon  the 
iknr,  leaving  her  thm  wondering^  sought  her 
chamber  to  walk  hers^  into  calmness,  the  timid, 
asking  manner  of  the  dear  child  on  ber  return, 
xerived  the  old  taideme8s,aDd  she  wonld  exclaim, 

"Uary,  Uttle  Muy^  then  art  a  joy  and  a  pun 
to  me;  bat  for  thy  mother's  sake,  little  Ma^,  I 
win  forget  thepain,and thou  sbaltseemtoma even 
as  she  did;"  while  the  ctaid  understanding  that 
tiuoogh  a  broken  cloud  the  sun  was  dnIUng, 
Dpen^  her  tittle  heart  to  its  light  and  warmth, 
and  ran  dancing  through  the  old  rooms  till  a  smile 
CRpt  to  the  pale  lips  of  the  poor  widow;  aotat- 
tiuDg  like  the  smile  of  the  olden  time. 

Since  Mary's  death,  minister  Farrell  bad  called 
quite  (rften  at  Worthington  house.  His  good 
hetrt  really  pitied  the  desolate  widow.  He  fancied 
that  she  was  changed;  for  she  talked  more  of  her 
ebldren,  calling  up  memories  with  which  he  was 
GOQOccted,  and  dwelling  upon  their  various  excel- 
iHtQes  as  long  as  the  old  man  would  listen. 

And  twice  she  had  asked  him  to  stop  to  sup- 
per—she  had  not  done  that  for  long  years  before; 
the  last  time  she  had  urged  him  in  so  gentle  a 
t«w,  that  he  consented  with  all  the  stammering 
litshfolness  of  a  youth  in  the  first  fiush  of  timid 
km.  ThoDghts  that  for  twenty-five  years  had 
not  troubled  the  oatm  snHhce  of  his  heart,  flitted 
to  and  fifo  like  boats  slwrply  tossed  upon  trou- 
bled waters,  as  h«  sat  in  Uie  low  parlor,  looking 
sltcmatdy  at  the  ms^  pictnrea  on  Uie  inUls,  and 
thnu^  to  the  sombre  tints  w  the  bushes,  when 
^»tod  looped  up  Car  a  moment  the  tremulous 
pUKj  curtain.  He  heard  the  measured  footsteps 
^  PatieDee  as  she  was  arrangjing  for  tea  in  the 
Wfllm*  and  imeaidbly  emotiona,  that  he  bad 


deemed  craelfted,  kindled  at  the  smonldering  fire 
of  his  affection. 

For,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  had  loved  Pa- 
tience Worthmgton  with  a  passion  so  intense  that 
it  threatened  to  overbalance  reason.  He  had  first 
seen  her  at  school,  when  her*  fiither  came,  that 
stem,  straight  old  man,  and  requested  that  bis 
only  etuld  might,  he  Tariowi  xeaama,  ait  by 
herself. 

It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  the  old  deacon 
stood  upon  the  moss-covered  step  of  that  little 
school-house,  his  long  white  locks  falling  over  a 
coat-collar  of  precise  make  and  pattern.  And 
just  by  his  side  stood  I^lenee,  beautiftal  Patienoa, 
haughtv  Patience  Worthington;  hu  little  ftet 
buried  m  b^ht  clover  buds,  her  graoefhl  bead— 
fimn  which  hunemassea  of  d  vstering  tresses,  curl- 
ing thi<^ly  on  lier  shoulders — perched  disdain- 
fully a  little  on  one  mde. 

Her  flashing  dark  eyes  followed  the  swaying  of 
a  white  cambric  sun-lmnnet— a  very  queen  among 
the  flowers  she  stood,  while  envious  whisperings 
went  on  at  the  window  where  many  a  l»ight  &ce 
peeped  out  Haughty  Patience  Worthington, 
who  deemed  the  earth  honored  with  the  press  of 
her  footetep.  and  wondered  why  flowers  sjnwg 
not  up  in  her  pathway  to  do  her  homage! 

He  remembered  liow  he  had  stood  as  the 
stately  creature  entered,  forgetting  the  Marly 
finished  exercises,  following  her  languid  motiona 
witli  his  ejrca.  and  acaroe  uoathing  as  she  took 
the  seat  to  which  he  pcantad;  then  recalled  hy 
the  smothered  mirth  of  his  young-lady  pupils, 
how  dreamily  he  reoommenoed  his  task;  rectify^ 
ing  no  mistakes,  noting  no  misdemeanor,  while 
I  his  glanoes  would  stealthily  wander  to  where  she 
I  sat,  with  that  strange,  defiant  loveliness  that 
craved  half  hate,  half  admiration. 

It  seemed  but  yesterday  ti»t  he  had  dismissed 
sdiool,  and  ovorhoud  his  oldest  scholars  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  suffer  that  intolerable, 
vam  Patience  Worthington  to  eclipse  them;  nor 
should  she  be  entitled  to  the  least  consideration 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  or  her  fkther's  wealth; 
that  th^  would  be  on  the  watch  to  torment  her, 
and  lay  plana  to  thwart  her  progress.  Peiiwps 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  detennhied  to  watch 
asaduonsly  OT«r  his  new  pupil,  and  to  make 
by  his  twmtld  interest  for  the  coldness  which  his 
pupils,  with  jealous  school-girl  spirit,  had  deter- 
mined  on  manifesting  towards  her. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason— there  might 
have  been  another. 

Every  day  his  heart  beat  with  the  wildest 
hopes,  when  that  proud  young  fiw:e  sparkled 
through  the  little  dark  dooi^way.  Towards  him 
she  was  unacoonntably  gracious;  she  must  have 
been  blind  indeed  not  to  have  read  his  devotion 
in  the  very  deference  with  which  he  offered  her 
the  merest  trifie;  and  her  fiirst  conquest  assumed 
more  c(msequence  from  the  fact  that  her  school- 
mates felt  no  eongeniali^  of  taste  or  sympathj^ 
with  her;  so  she  gloried  in  rragning  pre-emi- 
minent  in  his  domain,  and  1^  her  cutting 
speeches  and  withering  sarcasm,  so  alioiated  all 
rat  one  over-fond  heart,  that  they  never  felt 
again  the  rebound  of  what  kindly  ferirngs  they 
might  have  cherished  spite  of  t»|^^^udice, 
when  she  firat  eune  am<nig  them. 
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ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


He  g&ve  her  a  moss  rose- bad  one  Hammer's 
night.  Thcnr  were  leisurely  walking  across  the 
fields  towards  borne.   The  heavens  were  serenely 


a  ptll  for  his  spirit,  and  it  would  htve  been  the 
same  td  him,  had  the  landscape  been  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  midnight   His  first 


beautiTul— HBO  was  Patience.  She  threw  her  hat  eager  gift  of  pure  and  uade&ied  love  had  been 
carelessly  back:  the  soft  winds  spread  the  shining !  contraaptuoasly  flung  back  upon  his  heart:  and 
masses  over  her  Shoulders,  and  clasped  them  that  mocking  laugh!  and  those  catting  words! 
wonnd  her  white  throat.  To  toe  enamoted  «Mr.  Farrell,  do  you  remember  who  you  are?" 
schoolmaster,  she  look^  mora  than  angebo;  yes,  too  well  he  remembered:  an  indigent 
-  te^i?!^  2!L?f liilLSf  schoolmaster,  doomed  perhai«  to  be  nnknown  to 

I       -  -  '  fame:  a  poor  young  man,  with  nothing  in  the 

world  but  a  fine  figure,  a  handsome  face,  and  a 


and  a  brilliant  lig^  aeoned  mTBterknuly  erolring 
tfaerefrom. 

Never  was  the  scboolmaster  so  trauscendantly 
bappy.  To  him  the  vast  field  glittered  as  if 
the  stus  in  all  their  yellow  splendor  had  dropped 
down,  and  tipped  each  glittering  grass-blade.  A 
warm  glow  at  his  heart  made  Urn  long  to  break 
out  in  rapture,  and  tell  how  glorious  every  ob- 
ject app^u^,  nrare  especially  the  lovely  creature 
at  his  side. 

But  his  emotions  grew  too  sacred  for  language: 
they  welled,  to  the  tip  of  bis  tongue,  and  then 
crept  softly  back  to  the  foontain  that  sent  them 
forth,  to  give  silent  happiness,  to  impart  a  de- 
light that  only  the  spirit  sense  oan  ftilly  expe- 
rience. 

The  next  day  a  moss-rose— the  bnd  of  the  pre> 
Tioos  twilight — peeped  from  the  rich  ringlets  of 
the  fovorite  pnul;  and  the  sight  gave  young 
master  Farrell  a  hnw  that  bad  never  before  dared 
even  unfold  to  the  faintest  petal. 

"Why  do  you  wear  the  rose?"  he  whispered, 
while  his  temples  crimBoiiedt  and  he  dared  not 
lift  his  eyes. 

"O!  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  to  be  sure." 

The  rampte  sentence  lea^  out  laughingly,  but 
those  rosy  lips  closed  afterwards,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt.  But  the  expression  (the 
manner  was  all  unnoticed)  flashed  like  fire 
through  his  brain:  sank  burning  into  his  heart. 
For  the  sake  of  the  giver.  Would  she  thus  tri^e 
withbimifshektvedbimnot?  Wooldshedaretbns 
enooorage  him?  Noble-minded  himself,  he  would 
not  allow  »  possibility  of  deception  in  that  fiur 
young  being.  She  a  coquette— warcely  more 
than  a  child?  He  wouM  cast  the  tbonght  from 
him.  He  was  beloved,  and  by  the  most  glorious 
creature  in  the  world;  whose  very  pride  made 
her  seem  a  prize  worUi  braving  death  to  obtain. 

All  that  day  pupils  and  master  were  bewitch- 
ed. Eveiythmg  went  wrong,  and  yet  everyUung 
seemed  right.  At  evening  Patience  and  her 
young  tutor  walked  home  together  again,  and 
the  rash  man  dkred  to  say  what  his  lips  had 
better  have  for  erer  sealed,  unless  he  bad  been  a 
defter  student  of  the  heart.  But  how  often  does 
a  man  in  love  pause  to  study  that  most  complex 
ot  all  human  things,  a  woman's  nature? 

Bittedy  was  he  T^kued;  haoghtily  was  the 
daring  act  resented. 

It  rnu  Just  such  another  ndiant  evening— the 
Stan  as  wight,  the  moon  as  yellowy  soft,  the 
grass  twinUed  with  dew-drops,  the  birds  skim- 
med across  the  field,  with  snort,  sharp  twitter- 


small  trunkful  of  clothes  and  books. 

For  a  f  moment  indignation  superseded  every 
tenderer  onotion. 

"I  am  a  fool!"  he  exclaimed  Msmonatdiy,  **tst 
what  T  htm  done  this  evenmg- 

tMnk  yon  are,"  she  repfied,  with  a  light, 
mocking  laugh;  "bat  as  yon  own  it  like  a  man, 
there's  a  chance  of  your  improvement.  Good 
night" 

He  remembered  how  he  had  stood  like  a  pOllaT 
of  granite,  watching,  with  a  swelling  heart,  the 
stately  movements  of  that  overweeningly  proud 
creature.  He  could  see,  as  the  wind  lifted  ber 
ringlets,  the  beautiful  arch  of  ber  white  neck; 
and  while  still  almost  stunned  with  the  conviction 
that  she  bad  been  a  cold-hearted  coquette,  be 
oould  have  worshiped  ber. 

Chilliness  and  darkness  settled  down  upon  hia 
spirit;  at  a  long,  long  distance  be  followed  her  to 
ber  home.  Worthtngton  bouse  was  then  in  its 
glory:  the  vines  were  trained  by  a  skilful  band, 
and  the  warm  flush  of  bright  red  roses,  duster- 
ing  bore  and  everywhere,  imparted  a  softness  to 
the  outlines  of  the  cream-painted  building,  that 
made  it  a  most  picturesque  object  Near  there 
he  flung  himsc^  down,  where,  secluded  from  all 
observatiop,  he  could  look  into  the  cold,  dark  en- 
try, across  whose  floor  bright  bridge  of  light 
were  flung  from  room  to  room,  &r  there  was 
much  company  at  Worthingbin  house,  and  all 
the  windows  were  a-blaze.  He  heard  the  merry, 
thrilUng  laughter,  that  had  always  been  su^h  lidi 
music  CO  his  heart;  there  was  not  a  tone  un- 
altered; it  leaped  up  and  died  away  as  na- 
turally as  ever:  and  all  the  while  the  great 
elms,  with  thnr  waving  arms,  that  looked  spec- 
tral in  the  moonlight,  threw  the  soft  outlines  of 
their  shadows  even  to  the  pretty  porch.  The 
rose-bushes  leuied  op  to  the  lattices,  and  the  tall, 
blue  lilies  swung  their  bells,  and  threw  thdr  per- 
fume faintly  on  the  air;  and  the  provoking  Inrd, 
upon  the  bough  overhead,chirped  its  shrill  "Katy- 
did" monotonously. 

He  could  not  reason  definitely  why,  but  be 
seemed  to  fed  as  if  the  dms  should  be  blasted, 
the  roses  withered,  the  lilies  bruised  and  brokeap 
and  the  songB  of  Urds  hushed  ihr 

He  did  not  move  as  PaUenoe  came  to  (he  door, 
and,  standing  outside,  leaned  her  bead  hmtic 
awost  the  oolumn  that  supported  the  ptmb. 
He  only  Uiou^ht  how  dazsling  sbe  was,  with 


ings:  a  f«w  white  clouds  sailed  from  the  burning  that  silvery  moonli^t  falling  on  her  white  fore- 
censors  of  the  still  faintly  crimsoned  west~and  ^  head,  and  throwing  here  and  .there  a  bright 
Patience,  her  tall  fonn  drawn  superbly  regal  to  |  gleam  npon  the  midnight  tresses  that  curled  over 
its  utmost  hdght,  looked  twice  the  queen  she  |  and  mingled  with  twining  tendrilst  and  glossy 


ever  had  in  her  loftiest  moments  of  pride. 
But  with  ber  own  beaotifnl  lips  she  had  woveo 


green  leaves. 
Had  sbe  gone  oat  to  whoe  he  laid,  he  would 
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hare  remained  there  stOI.  and  perhaps  have  told  j  rounded  1^  all  the  el^ncies  of  art,  the  lore  of 


ber  that  be  meast  to  till  be  died. 


dear  friends,  will  onlj  grow  into  a  bealdiy  ma- 


Sbe  dBDced  out  twice  to  the  great  elros,  now  I  turity;  while  others,'  in  the  wretched  rooms  of 
throwiogherwhiteannsgracefDllynpward,  thenicitj  homes,  with  ereakiag  tables  and  broken- 
holifiogher  bright  garments  from  the  dew,  flung |  backed  chairs,  and  while  the  wind  whistles  to 
a  few  trilling  notes  op  to  Uie  **Kat7-did,"  then  1  them  from  dii^  comers,  crta^f  a  paradise  from 
Tuished,  like  a  dassling  -rision,  into  the  house  |  utterly  barren  material,  and  call  into  glowing, 
with  her  cousin.  living  beau^  the  most  delightful  master-pieots 

A  fererisb  fire  crept  to  the  poor  schoolmaster's  of  imagination.  Of  the  latter  class  was  not 
Inain.  as  he  lay  with  no  desire  but  that  of  death,  schoolmaster  Farrell. 

and  with  that  feeling  of  utter  forlomness  which  |  Five  years  passed,  and  he  returned  to  the  vil- 
the  first  bitter  love-sorrow  throwsOTorthe  spirit:  lage  of  Westertin,  a  minister  of  the  Orthodox 


that  feeling  that  the  soul  is  sinking,  and  no  hand 
to  stay  it  up. 

Again  that  merry  laugh  thrilled  him.  It  seem- 
ed nearer.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  leaned  his 
bomiog  head  against  the  trunk  of  a  great  elm. 
He  threw  his  arms  tround  it;  its  kindly  shaggy 
body  was  like  a  friend  to  him.  There  shone  a 
light  in  the  chamber  which  Patience  occupied. 
^  bad  thrown  np  the  curtain,  and  he  could  see 
her,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  unloop- 
nicthB  Uue  libbon  that  girdled  ber  wust 

She  threw  back  ber  hair,  and  gathering  its 
mssses  together  with  one  hand,  knotted  it  to  the 
top  of  her  bead,  while  the  curling  tips  fell  branch- 
ing over  like  a  coronet.  So  still  was  the  night, 
thtt  erery  few  moments  he  distinguished  her 
words,  and  with  a  painful  shrinking,  be  fixed 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  ridicnloua'?" 
and  then  gushed  out  a  peat  of  derisive  laughter. 
The  answer  was  undistinguishable,  but  again 
that  Toicc  reached  him— "Why!  he  is  only  our 
cooutiy  schoolmaster;  /marry  him?  ha,  ha,  ha.'*' 

Strangely  did  his  passionate  lore  blend  with 

X toward  the  cruel  girl  who  could  jest  about 
ly  a  thing,  and  butdy  his  name  with  oon- 
tcnpt  before  strangers. 

<*I  will  hate  berl  I  will  hate  her!**  he  gnashed 
between  his  teeth;  bat  just  then  he  looked  up- 
wud;  she  was  leaning  from  the  window,  reach- 
iog  with  her  little  wmte  hand  and  round,  full 
arm,  after  the  catch  that  fastened  the  blind  back 
—pressing  away  at  the  same  time  the  clioging 
rine  ambitious  to  clasp  her  forehead. 

Groaning,  the  schoolmaster  shut  bis  eyes,  and 
when  she  was  locked  away  out  of  his  sight,  he 
tamed  from  Worthington  house,  and  walked  home 
with  Altering  steps. 

The  next  day,  nor  Uie  next,  nwerer  again,  did 
FUienoe  go  to  tlie  conn  try  school;  the  master's 
pale  boe  and  listless  demtanor  was  likely  to  be 
aeooonted  for  after  their  own  ftshion  by  fbe  ro- 
guish scholars,  and  teacher  Farrdl'a  name  be- 
ctme  a  by-word  among  them 


church;  returned  to  find  Patience  married  to  a 
young  lawyer,  and  the  mother  of  two  beautiful 
girls.  He  never  loved  again;  he  schooled  hia 
heart  to  stoical  indifference,  and  became  almost 
as  a  stranger  to  the  pioad  being  who  had  once 
been  in  all  his  thoughts. 

These  pictures  had  passed  through  the  minis- 
ter's mind,  till  the  past  had  become  so  blended 
with  the  present,  that  when  Patienoe  again  stood 
before  him,  he  gazed  upon  her  ibr  a  momoit  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  old. 

The  U^t  had  grown  grey,  save  where  the 
pink  flush  on  the  horizon  sent  now  and  then  afunt 
rose-hue  that  tinted  the  shadows  in  the  parlor. 
The  minister  did  not  mnch  observe  the  grey 
locks,  the  &ded  cheeks.  He  only  saw  the  white 
bands,  the  eyes  bright  as  in  youth. 

How  comfortable  the  old  kitchen  looked  as  he 
entered  it!  The  blaaing  fire,  the  neatly  covered 
footstools,  and  yellow  fining  floor,  seemed  fitly 
accompanied  by  the  table,  with  its  quaint  silver 
dishes  and  delicate  food. 

Patience  noticed  that  he  acted  strangely  at 
supper,  when  be  stirred  his  tea  with  the  uttbe  in- 
dented sugar  tongs,  and  attempted  to  cat  batter 
with  his  fbrk;  she  thought  the  good  man  had 
grown  exceedingly  absent-minded,  and  quite 

S'tied  him  fbr  tifcing  the  jff«serve  saucer  todrink 
S  tea  from,  and  in  his  embarrassment  Bpilliog 
the  syrup  over  his  immaculate  linen.  Though 
proud,  she  was  woman-hearted;  with  her  own 
hands  she  dipped  the  delicate  finger-doth  in 
water,  and  erased  the  sttun;  so  the  minisbH-'a 
heart  beat  a  quicker  march  than  ever  to  the  re- 
ooliection  of  early  days. 

lliey  stood  together  after  supper,  watching  the 
last  purpling  tints  of  the  sun  upon  the  hills.  A 
comely  couple  they  were— both  tall,  both  still 
very  handsome  in  their  old  The  widow  had 
forgotten,  it  may  be,  that  she  was  better  than 
other  flesh  and  Mood— <»-  who  knpws  whether  the 
spirit  of  ooqoetrjr  can  live  in  the  bosom  ttf  sixty? 
The  suggestion  is  not  a  pleasing  one. 
Minister  Farrelt,  in  the  newly-  awakened  warmth 


After  a  few  weeks  be  gave  up  his  task,  and  i  of  tenderness,  dropped  his  measured  accents,  and 
wfnt  back  to  the  home  of  a  relative,  there  to  |  spoke  cheerfully — perhaps  briskly, 
prosecute  his  studies.   Sorrow,  though  it  refined     The  old,  true  love!  how  it  had  rusbedback  in 
the  droES  of  his  nature,  did  not  call  op  his  ener- 1  a  living  torrent  upon  his  hinrt!   What  a  tide  of 


pes,  nor  strike  out  tbe  vigor  of  his  intellect  into 
bcddcr  relief.  His  was  one  of  those  timid  minds 
that  droop  under  an  ungenial  atmosphere,  though 
the  sun  of  prosperity  might  have  called  into 
kindlier  being,  the  donents  that  make  great 
men.  As  it  was,  he  was  destined  never  to  be 
gnat.  . 

It  IB  Btnu^  how,  in  diflhrent  characters, 
pBins  win  denlope  itiel£  JStome  minds,  snr* 


sacred  emotions  it  had  called  forth! 

Sil«it1y,  and  unawares,  he  gazed  at  Patience, 
long,  earnestly;  and  a  second  time  came  tbe  im- 
pulse strong  upon  him,  to  pouroutthat  tide,  and 
pray  her  not  to  reject  him  now.  How  happy 
they  might  live  together,  forgetting  all  the  sor- 
rows of  the  past,  thanking  God  for  tbo  joys  of  tbe 
jmsenti  Bat  be  begKff^ji^^§l^|9|^n8  that 


the  widow  drew  ber 


ip  more 


iy— that 
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the  old  defiaot  pride,  which  he  had  leanied  so 
well  how  to  interprett  gloomed  down  apon  her 
ieatures;  that  a  (mdoess  wu  gnkdually  settling 
between  them  into  a  galf  that  he  never  might 
cross.  He  fdt  the  reactim  upon  his  own  nerres; 
his  limbs  retax^-^s  brow  bent  downwards, 
thoughtfully,  a  change  passed  over  his  features, 
like  a  brief,  but  strong  straggle— and  he  was 
calm  agein. 

Little  Mary  boanded  in,  idioating  something 
about  "beautiful  flowers,"  a  fragrant  bunch  of 
which  she  held  in  her  band.  In  ms  heart  the  old 
minister  thanked  God  for  this  timely  intemiption; 
with  one  smothered  agfa,  he  bent  low,  and  kissed 
her  rosy  check. 

A  momeot  ago,  he  could  have  fallen  upon  bis 
knees  before  the  woman  he  had  once  so  madly  i 
loved — now,  with  his  formal  voice,  and  ceremo- ' 
nions  manner,  he  hade  her  good  night,  lifted  his 
hnad'brimnied  bat,  and  choking  down  onee  mam 
and  for  ever,  all  his  new-hnn  feelh^,  he  passed 
along  Che  garden-walks,  without  deviating  from 
the  straight  middle-path,  and  as  slowly  as  when  | 
he  had  first  visited  Patience  Worthington  and  her 
family  as  their  spiritual  guide. 

In  three  short  hours  what  an  experience  had  i 
that  old  man  passed  through!  How  new  joys, 
like  fresh  flowers,  had  opened  to  his  view,  to  fade 
while  they  blessed  him;  he  had  lifted  tbe  marble 
slab  from  the  tomb  of  tbe  past — but  only  to  find 
that  tomb  filled  with  the  ashes  of  dead  hopes. 

He  never  spoke  of  love  in  oonneotion  with 
tience  Worthington  again! 

CHAPTER  V. 

TBM  BBOIEU'8  VISIT. 

For  ten  years.  Patience  Worthington  had  held 
little  or  no  correspondence  with  the  family  of  her 
only  brother.  They  were  rich,  and  lived  in  a 
style  so  much  beyond  her  means,  even  in  the  flrst 
years  of  her  marriage,  that  she  declined  all  visits, 
UDCil  a  coldness  had  gradually  grown  between 
them  so  frigid  that  they  were  as  formal  as 
strangers. 

And  yet  in  her  heart  there  was  love  for  her 
brother,  though  she  scarcely  knew  it.  For  ho- 
sister-in-law,  she  in  reality  cared  little.  She  had 
once  been  a  belle,  was  alw^  extremely  fashion- 
able, and  had  mtnlally  offended  Patience,  long 
ago,  by  smoe  sarcastiQ  allosion  to  bar  oiieom- 
stonces. 

How  dus  pnnid  woman  had  hoped  that,  in  her 
children,  she  might  yet  rival  ber  bfother — and 
they  were  (all  but  one)  dead. 

It  was  Winter.  The  hills,  roads  and  fields 
^istened  in  white  light,  fanciful  festoons  hung 
from  all  the  naked  branches — from  the  eaves, 
over  the  door-ways,  on  the  black  porches — 
wherever  a  cottage  was  in  view,  the  sparkling 
crystal  had  taken  grotesque  shapes:  hereof  a  face, 
there  of  a  Umb,  so  one  mig^t  trace  out  any  va- 
gary to  please  the  most  pictaresque  imagination. 

In  a  very  small,  snug  room,  leading  from  the 
kitchen,  Fatienoe  had  laid  the  brightest  carpet 
the  house  afforded,  (and  that  is  not  saying 
mndi  for  distinotneas  <ii  hue  or  pattranj,  she 
had  bnmght  hither  and  amused  old  and 
shining  Amiitore,  and  withal  made  a  oom- 


fbrtable  sitting-room  in  which,  with  little  Huy, 
she  might  pass  the  oold  weather.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant plaoe,  save  that  it  looked  out  npm  the  ahftt. 
tered  bam.  Mice  IHgrant  with  high-stacked  bu 
and  clover,  but  now  forlorn  and  dili^ndated.  Ixi 
tell  the  trath,  much  of  the  interior  had  been  cnt 
away  for  firewood— for  Patience  Wortiujigtdn 
was  very  poor  this  winter. 

She  had  fashioned  over  some  of  her  old  clotbcs 
to  suit  Mary's  delicate  form.  The  child  ptw 
dearer  to  the  widow  day  by  day.  With  her  sweet 
words  of  hope,  and  large,  raoumful  blue  eyes, 
she  was  to  her  now  more  a  joy  than  a  pain;  and 
very  seldom  the  thought  of  her  parentage  give 
her  one  pang. 

Still,  Mary,  as  she  became  older,  was  not  % 
child  to  be  vain  of.  One  would  quietly  lore  her 
without  asking  why,  or  what  peculiar  chann 
wrought  upon  the  sympathy.  She  glided  anob- 
trusively  into  the  heart  without  craving  much 
attention,  yet  mutely  asking  for  a  comer  that— 
and  she  invariably  ^ared  tbe  besU 

Patience  Worthington  was  in  petpleji^;  her 
[Mg  had  tokened  and  died  just  u  ne  was  in  good 
coni^tion  to  kill;  her  little  board  of  money  wu 
fast  disanpearing,  and,  at  times,  with  the  silTer 
on  her  table,  thwe  was  but  scant  food  to  ^ue 
upon  it 

If  it  was  not  that  the  kind  Susy  Mann  inssted 
upon  sending  a  quart  new  milk,  every  day. 
into  her  little  favorite,  the  pow  child  would  oftsi 
have  gone  hungry  to  bed. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  near,  and  no  proGpect 
of  a  feast. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  Patieoce 
Worthington,  for  she  had  ever  been  accQstomed 
to  distinguish  that  day,  in  commemoration  of  tbe 
many  happy  family  gatherings  that  once  met 
beneath  tbe  old  roof.  Pride  alone  kept  her  firom 
sinking  at  the  thought  of  coming  destitution. 
One  day  she  had  turned  tbe  matter  over  in  her 
mind  many  times,  and  at  last  placing  the  fiock 
she  was  busy  upon  m  little  Muy's  hands  to 
keep  her  from  following  her,  she  went  sloirly  np 
stairs  into  what  had  been  her  daaghter's  cum- 
ber; openmg  tbe  little  bureau  drawer,  took  from 
thence  one  shining  piece  of  gold  of  considerable 
value.  With  a  sort  of  loathing  touch  she  held 
it,  and  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  it;  then  all  the 
sternness  of  her  haughty  character  concentrated 
upon  her  features. 

"No,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "the  spirit  of  my 
child  would  haunt  me  if  I  used  that  accursed 
gold.  He  gave  it  her  when  he  left  the  poor  child 
in  her  misery,  and  she, would  have  starved  befiue 
condescending  to  purchase  one  loaf  of  bread  with 
the  money  polluted  by  his  touch.  "Nol  honest 
means  shall  buy  my  little  Mary  bread— or  we 
will  live  upon  faith  and  cold  water." 

A  heavy  rap  at  the  door  startled  her  from  ber 
reverie.  Well  she  knew  whose  it  was,  for  maar 
a  mournful  ceremony  bad  made  her  familiar  with 
his  loud  knock — old  John  IngoUs,  the  sexttm's* 
She  hurried  down.  The  aged  man  handed  ber  a 
letter,  saying— 

"Something  for  you.  Miss  Worthingtfm,  I 
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milk  old  Bess  ftibre  I  fetched  it  rotmd;  guess  it's 
fiunBostin." 
"It  is."  Answered  the  widow,  looking  *t  the 
noA,  ftod  then  at  him  u  if  she  expected 
tD  nnisb:  bnt  be  stood  still,  rather  besi- 
tating.  now  gaiing  np  to  the  sky,  thai  at  her» 
then  at  bis  feet 

ftestntly,  he  said,  with  many  a  litQe  coogh 
between— 

"Well,  yoo  see.  Miss  Wortfaington,  hem — son 
Bin  be— be  paid  a  littie  sathin— 'twan't  bat  a 
trifle— bat — every  ketle  sort's  hdps  in  a  big 
bfflily  like  mine  are,  and — I  —  hem — raly 
wouldn't  valley  it,  bat — ^yon  see  son  Bill  he  paid 
tbe  matter  of  a  shillin'  or  so — canse  you  see  it's 
staid  a  smart  lot  at  tbe  office,  and  so  on." 

Poor  Patience!  tbe  blood  rosbed  over  ber  face, 
and  tingled  in  ber  ear-tips.  A  shilliag!  she  had 
not  a  cent,  and  should  she  avow  ber  penury 
to  tUs  poor  aextOQ?  Her  self-possession  almost 
bnook  her.  It  was  a  galling  dang  to  ber  pride 
— 19  know  herself  thus  poverty-strickm.  For* 
taostely,  she  reoolleeted  herself,  and  catching  her 
Insdi,  8ud— 

"I  happen  to  have  nothing  smaller  than  a  gold 
tit,  bgoUs;  bat  I  will  not  foi^  you.  I  will 
Rcod  the  change  roand,  and.  perhaps,  a  trifle 
moie,  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

8be  WDold  not  have  told  the  story  of  that  gold 
bit  tor  worlds — bow  a  cruel  deceiver  bad  thrust  it 
upon  a  broken-spirited  creature,  and  bade  her 
seek  the  home  she  had  deserted  ftir  him. 

Tbe  grey-headed  sexton  nodded  bis  acqnies- 
but  muttered,  as  be  left  the  door — 

"I  don't  know  as  notbin'  would  take  that  high 
wiy  out  of  ber.  If  she  was  a  beggar,  she'd 
stiad  np  to  tbe  rack  jest  so.  and  ber  £ktber  afore 
ber.  11w  (rid  mmn  used  to  be  so  poweribl  proud 
dut  Mks  said  if  death  didn't  make  an  apology 
for  takin'  him  otT,  he'd  kno<^  him  down.  1  ralj 
btjivie  the  old  king  did  wait  for  bim  some  time, 
■nd  so  on.  Snag  eoongh,  now,  though,  old 
'Sqaire  WorthingUHi — right  in  the  next  lot  to  old 
Aw  Smpkin,  too — wonder  if  the  old  men  'ill 
Spctk  together  resurrection  morning?" 

Patience  harried  to  ber  little  room.  Muy,  ro- 
giiisbly  laagbing,  was  spoiling  her  work,  clip- 
[mg  with  the  scissors  and  snarling  tbe  thread, 
but  her  grand-mother  was  too  much  engaged  with 
ber  Ukitaghts  to  notice  the  mischief  sbe  was  about. 
The  son  sbone  yellowly  in  and  laid  all  over  tbe 
little  room — the  west  was  deeply  caimsoned. 
Coming  from  out  tbe  still  oold  m  the  air,  the 
presrat  atmoepbere  seoned  most  gmteftd  to  ber 
cbilled  frame,  ^tience  WwtbingtOD  grew 
Ughter  hearted  as  she  threw  wood  on  the  genial 
HUB,  and  sat  down,  iriiile  the  cotla  glowed  with 
k  redder  loslm,  to  unfold  ber  letter. 
The  signature  was — as  she  snrmised— ber  bro- 

tber's:  Imt  sbe  bad  not  read  many  lines  before  a 

deathly  paleness  overspread  her  cheeks.   Cover- : 

ing  ber  boe  with  ber  band,  she  leaned  back  in 

her  cbur,  quite  overcome. 
For  the  letter  stated,  in  these  words,  that — 
"Beetrice,  ber  daughter,  having  deceased,  had 

left  her  little  child,  then  seven  years  of  age,  in 

Urn  dta^,  and  they  had  adopted  it 
"That  Mrs.  WorUungtoo,  her  sister-in-law. 

bmg  in  fisling  healtii,  contemplated  a  TC^age  to 


Europe,  and  desired  to  have  as  little  care  upon 
her  mind  as  possible:  therefore,  she  knew  no  one 
with  whom  she  could  entrust  tbe  child  with  a 
better  conscience.  Sbe  desired  to  know  if  her 
^aod-mother  would  undertake  the  care  itf  young 
Beatiioe  during  their  absence,  however  long  it 
might  be,  stipulating  thst  she  dtonld  haw, 
monthly,  a  handsome  stun  to  defray  expoises, 
and  as  the  masters,  who  would  come  out  rego- 
larly,  were  already  eompensated  befiwehand,  sbe 
would  have  notfaiog  to  do  in  the  matter  of  ber 
education."  / 

It  was  a  strange  kind  oi  letter— neither  cold 
nor  warm;  bat  its  contents  rankled  in  that  sen- 
sitive heart— weighed  upon— almost  crushed  the 
spirit  within  ner.  Sbe  had  hoped,  had  prayed 
in  self-landed  humiliation,  that  Beatrice  might 
yet  bless  her  with  ber  presence,  although  she  bad 
said  to  ber,  "Choose  your  path- go  from  me — let 
OS  never  conflict  again;"  and  this  news  of  ber 
death  vras  a  terrible  blow. 

So  pale,  so  motionleaa  did  she  sit,  with  crossed 
hands,  from  me  ct  wUdi  the  letter  hong  monm- 
fuUy,  like  tbe  fruled  banners  of  ber  hm^  in  her 
desolate  heart,  that  Mary,  who  had  been  on  titte 
point  of  springing  towards  her,  and  sitting  on 
her  knee,  as  was  her  wont,  looked  at  her  grand- 
mother wtmderingly,  and,  with  finger  on  her  lip, 
moved  shyly  all  round  the  room,  standing  at  last 
before  ber,  mute  and  tearful,  till  tenor  made  the 
tears  came,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

To  this  outburst  of  grief.  Patience  Wortbing- 
ton  answered  nothing— for  nothing  moved  ber 
any  more,  it  seemed.  Sito  only  arose,  muttering 
that  strange  defiant  expression,  "Broken,  but  not 
bent,"  witii  accents  that  seemed  to  proceed  from 
no  human  source,  and,  taking  the  child  by  its 
little  hand,  sbe  led  it,  8biinkin|[  and  trem  wng, 
up  the  narrow  stairs,  robed  it  m  its  little  wlute 
night-dress,  made  her  repeat,  between  ber  sob^ 
"OurFatbOT;"  then,  without  a  kiss,  or  one  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  she  left  tbe  motherless 
child  to  griere  herself  to  sleep  in  tbe  chamber 
where  so  often  it  had  seemed  "all  dark  to  her." 

So  she  went  slowly  to  tbe  room  below  stairs, 
and  sat  down  sgun  mecbaoicaUy.  Her  features 
assumed  tbe  rigidity  of  an  inm  profile. 

Fold  by  fold  the  magnificent  curtain  of  even- 
ing shoc^  out,  with  its  stars,  from  the  drapen-  of 
the  gloomy  west  The  bine  of  the  hills  melted 
into  violet  and  purple,  till,  in  the  grey  mist  float- 
ing between  tbem  and  the  sky,  their  soft  outlines 
were  lost.  But  as  evening  wore  on,  grandly 
tlwy  loomed  up  again,  a  silrery  light  flickering 
altmg  their  edms. 

The  moon  shimmcmd  between  rifts  of  broken 
clouds,  and  sent  sometimes  a  thin,  front  ray  into 
the  lonely  sitting-room.  It  mocked  over  the  stem 
face  of  the  sorrowful  womim,  and  struck  out  ber 
motionless  form  like  a  statue  of  bmue  tiiat 
might  make  one  shudder  to  look  at 

Still  and  melancholy  she  sat  with  her  thoughts. 
Sbe  lighted  no  lamp.  She  heeded  not  bow,  one 
by  one,  tbe  embers  died  out,  and  the  ashes  fdl 
dead— white,  like  a  shroud  covering  their  fading- 
crimson  from  her  sight 

Tbe  chill  air  gathered  the  cold  from  the  valley 
without;  insidiously  it  crept  in  at  every  comer. 
8b»  felt  not  tbe  odd  then,  nor  till  ^  was  so 
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numb  that  her  liwt  almost  refused  to  beai  her!  would  throw  her  u|>on  strangers;  so  after  due  de- 


wdght. 

Tim  bell  tolled  ofle  from  the  ohnrbh  tower.  She 
heard  it  and  saw  three  young  brides  moving  up 
the  sombre  aisles,  sbiniog  in  youth,  beauty  and 
their  rich  bridal  dresses,  ^e  heard  it;  and  again 
saw  the  trappings  of  funerals  that  «ded  in  the 
old  burial  ground. 

As  always  in  her  terrible  vigils  of  thought,  her 
children  had  been  about  her:  as  always,  I^orse, 


liberation,  we  have  thought  oar  easiest  plu  wonld 
be,  to  give  her  into  your  kee{Hng;  beades  ibe 
needs  a  companion,  and  I  bear — is  it  trae-tint 
MaiT  left  a  little  girl.  I  would  have  attended 
the  funeral,  but  unfortunately  I  was  ooofinid  tt 
the  bouse  by  illness." 

"Come  here,Mary,"said  Patience, in  a  labdned 
tone. 

Her  brother  started,  as  the  timid  little  thin;, 


with  his  spear  to  thrust  in  her  side,  and  his  gall  whose  thoughts  had  been  wandering  back,  wot 


to  press  upon  her  lips,  had  stood  close  by  her, 
defiant  in  mien  as  the  ai^  of  death— and  like 
him  as  remorseless. 

What  woodersfae  tottered  to  her  bed,  and  then 
dared  not  whisper  her  formal  prayers.  Was  it 
not  through  her  own  sin  that  she  was  childleaa? 

A  glorious  morning  succeeded.  Patience  was 
awake  at  dawn;  rasdess  and  unbappj^she  did 
not  rise  till  long  aft«r  her  usual  hour.  Then  was 
but  one  thii^  uiat  seemed  like  the  faintest  ap- 
proach to  a  solace— that  was  the  thought  of  soon 
beholding  the  little  Beatrice.  The  warm  mother's 
heart  had  decided  thequestiMiof  the  diild'a  adop- 
tion, immediately.  Assbedwelt  upon  the  thought, 
tiie  little  oasis  brightened;  gladnessi  beauty  and 
freshness  lingered  in  sunny  spots  upon  it  The 
timely  compensation  would  enable  her  to  pass  the 


slowly  towards  him.  He  was  pleased  with  ber 
gentle  face,  and  drew  her  nearer. 

"My  dear,"  he  murmured,  laying  his  kiod 
upon  her  golden  curls,  "how  would  yon  liket 
little  cousin  to  live  with  you)" 

But  Maiy  had  no  tbooght,  no  care  fbr  the  fit* 
tore;  during  his  brief  statement,  the  memoiy  «f 
the  past  had  been  busy  with  ber  little  heart;  sbe 
stood  for  a  moment  with  the  tears  gathering  ia 
her  eyes,  and  then  sobbed  finth  tut  dd,  nd 
plaint: 
"My  mother's  dead." 

"Poor  child,  poor  child,"  exclaimed  the  uur* 
chant,  hastily  oending  down  and  kis&iBg  ber 
white  brow — "something— a — not  exactly  rigJiU 
isn't  it  so,  sister?— rfalse  marriage,  or  sometbing 
of  that  sort,  wasn't  it!"  he  a^ed  in  rjacaliU(7 


winter  in  comfort,  when  she  had  been  dreading  sentences,  looking  toward  Patience.  *'Wdl  mj 

little  one,"  turning  to  Mary,  "dieer  up,  we'll  btTe 


the  stem  battle  with  want. 

A  few  lines  were  hastily  written.  The  proud 
woman  traced  them  with  trembling  fingers. 
Strangely  enough,  she  could  not  even  bring  her- 
self  to  say  "dear  brvthert"  or  "dear  sister,"  or 
give  any  other  expression  of  tendemees  she  was 
pastfeetii^.  Indeed, the sidrit of hernoto breath- 
ed tiie  genuine  haughtiness  of  her  character;  had 
been  oonferring  a  princely  favor,  she  coula 
Bcaroely  have  oonehed  it  in  oolder  or  more  studied 
terms. 

Id  a  we^  ber  brother  came.   Ho  was  a  worn- 
out  looking  man,  with  little  of  his  sist  s^jaoUU- 
He  had  gathered  wealth,  but  it 


a  bright  merry  cousin  here  for  you  to  play  witb 
next  week,  there — there:  and  here  ia  sometbiDg 
for  yon:"  be  placed  a  shining  gold  coin  in  htr 
slender  hand,  the  glittering  bMn^  of  wbicb  aoaa 
d^med  all  ber  attention. 
"I  should  like  to  go  over  the  old  hoQS^"  ha  sMd, 

rising  and  nodding  to  Patienoe.  "I  beliere  it  is 
nearly  twelve  years  since  I  was  hen.  I  bftte 
been  rather  recreant  to  the  memory  of  my  child- 
hood," and  he  laughed  a  little  dry  laugh.  Pa- 
tience opened  a  comer  cupboard,  took  from  thence 
a  bunch  of  keys,  aod  proceeded  with  her  Ivotbei 
up  the  wide  staircase.    Koom  after  room  tbej 


ness  of  manner.  ^  ,  . 

was  at  the  expense  of  a  fine  constitution.   He  I  traversed,  some  of  them  nearly  empty  and  dark 
drove  up  in  a  splendid  estabUshmoit,  drawn  by  \  vrith  carpeted  fioors  and  mouldy  furniture- 
four  spirited  grey  horses.   Patienoe  met  him  on     "Here  was  our  nursevy,  P^ence,"  said  ber 
the  tlu-eshold;  he  kissed  her  forehead,  took  her  '  ' 


proflfered  band  and  entered  the  parlor  formally, 
without  noticing  Mary,  who  sedolously  kept  be- 
Und  the  skirts  of  her  grandmother's  gown,  and 
then  sittiDg  in  a  dark  ooraer,  gased  at  the  dark 
looking  man  with  an  unequivocal  expreaston  itf 
fear. 

After  •  little  conversation,  during  which  he 
expressed  some  emotion,  he  described  the  manner 
of  Beatrice's  death.   Sbe  had  Messed  her  mother 


brother,  as  they  entered  the  large  darkened  apart* 
meat  facing  the  south;  "tiim  hangs  the  old  giej 
horse  and  the  hunter  yet  That  was  my  bew 
ideal  of  a  picture  ottce--and  the  green  mik  bu 
not  lost  a  tint     its  bright  ookiring." 

"Unlike  our  hearts,"  mumiured  Patieocf, 
smiling  grimly,  "it  has  retained  its  freshnees. 
iSee;  ho-e  is  Uie  ooraer  where  the  plastering 
MTpoa  your  bead,  and  you  were  so  nearly  lulled. 
We  hung  over  you  for  weeks,  never  a^eetag 


with  her  dying  lips,  but  for  some  reason  of  her  to  bear  you  speak  again.   Ton  can  traoe  where 

the  ceiling  was  mended." 

While  sbe  was  saying  this.  Patience  had  movfd 
towards  a  high  antique  secretary,  and  slovlr  lu* 
locked  the  heavy  doors.  Her  brother  hnrrieajl^ 
her  side  and  looked  in  without  speaking,  as  bm 


own,  did  not  wish  her  to  know  of  her  decease  at 
that  time.  Her  husbud  had  then  been  dead  a 
year,  and  thus  at  this  last  stroke  the  little 
Bea^ce  was  an  orphan.  Struck  with  ber  beauty, 
and  having  no  children  of  their  own,  they  had 
adopted  her;  "But,"  he  contiaued,  pressing  his 
pallid  forehfHKt  witb  his  fingers,  "my  health  is 
miserable,  my  vrife  is  siok  neuly  all  ber  time, 
and  has  oonaeiiQently  little  dianoe  to  attend  to 
Beatrice.  The  child  has  been  left  with  nazses 
and  teadiers,  and  nearly  spuled;  should  we  oarry 
bar  to  Enr^e,  the  event «  our  aidaieas  or  death. 


pointed  silently  to  shelf  after  shelf. 

Here  stood  a  little  box  of  curiGUs  shells  that 
they  had  collected  forty*  five  yeus  igo  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  same  mosses,  stained  and  cngi 
curled  ag»nst  the  delicate  hue  of  blot  and  tm- 


son.  Fragment 
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were  laid 
and  tops 
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poiDUess-  lo  mDi>tber  i^aoe  a  little  fkmily  of 
fiided  MSa,  in  anduit  oostnme,  leaned  tbur  nn- 
punted  ebedks  against  each  other;  and  chtirs 
willHNit  teckst  boreaas  withont  drawers,  taUes 
with  bitf  a  oomplonent  of  lw8,  and  hundreds  of 
Httle  sadess  things,  that  to  them  were  once  more 
tbu  the  tmsores  of  O^ur,  wer«  orderly  ar- 


Tl>ere  is  something  sacred  in  the  treasaring  up 
of  in&nt  toys.  The  rattle  that  dumpling  fiogers 
have  closed  over;  the  ring  elastic  that  mbj  lips 
btve  often  pressed,  the  little  wheel  toy  that  was 
anied  so  triumptantly  about  the  garaen  walks, 
the  mioiature  box  in  which  have  laid  rabies  and 
neialds  that  after  all  were  only  old  bits  of  broken 
duDi— all  these  will  start  the  iond  tear  at  the  re- 
cdketioD  of  so  mndi  innooenee,  contentment  and 
beaotf— when  the  plastic  mind  of  the  little  child 
wu  a  kingdom  leraiely  guarded  hy  happiness — 
ndif  thatdiild  has  long  slept  in  dust — some  holy 
]iRieaoe  seems  to  linger  about  his  little  toys. 

The  wom-cmt  merchant  stood  by  Patience,  and 
looked  long,  earnestly,  somewhat  r^;retfblly. 

Uke  two  stataes  they  appeared,  aptly  resem- 
bGog  Time  and  his  sister  Change,  mufdng  over 

Vu  there  once  a  period  when  those  two  way- 
iiom,gri«f-wom,  world-stricken  beings  were  con- 
tent to  fill  their  little  hands  with  innocent  things 
liie  these,  weave  flowers  in  garlands  and  bind 
ibcin  about  brows  now  all  covered  with  the  hues 
tf  vory  care  and  earthly  pasmon?  That  cap  and 
fcatfaer  ymider,  hanging  with  a  wooden  sword  ap- 
peaded,  and  turning  to  a  reddish  brown,  did  it 
nt  coce  upon  the  head  that  had  <^ten  ^nce 
to  he  laid  in  the  quiet  grave-yard?  Did 
dieitnW'lntt  80  carefully  preserved— its  white 
libboDS  race  blue  and  smning — sit  jauntily  on 
ricb,  dark  ringltts,  and  bend  over  eyes  brighter 
tbu  the  diamond,  over  cheeks  whose  flush  more 
tbu  rivalled  the  rose? 

And  where  now  was  the  brightness,  where  the 
pink  lustre,  where  the  wavy  ringlets? 

"Don't  you  remember,"  exclaimed  Patience, 
"«htn  Te  were  children,  I  once  said  that  I  meant 
to  keep  our  playthings  till  we  were  old  men  and 
noka?" 

ThcM  words  recalled  her  brother  to  himself;  a 
uaatbdbre  he  had  been  shooting  from  the 
^ndov  to  a  achod  oompanion— hounding  after 
luUule  sister  through  the  large  room,  a  hand- 
kodiief  tied  tightly  over  his  eyes,  while  he  gr- 
unted the  hUnd  man — and  ntting  in  the  sunniest 
BVBcr,  e^;erly  turning  the  leaves  of  his  pk^ure- 
Viok. 

Be  drew  himself  up  as  these  sonny  scenes 
^ded;  he  was  a  man.  He  bad  lost  his  innocence 
T-kia  nprigbt  form,  his  ruddy  cheeks,  his  bound- 
^  health;  he  had  guoed  a  lat^  but  painful  ex 
poiwce— a  heapoflong-coveted  gold— wasit  worth 
^flghtiogor  soharda  battle  after  all,  to  find 
i>>Badf  only  a  sick  man? 

"Let  w  go  to  father's  chamber,"  he  said,  in  a 
"V  TCioe,  and  as  Patience  shut  the  treasuiy  with 
tUMiawa  righ,  he  stde  behind  her,  whipped 
tanry  handlwoUef  firom  his  pocket,  and  with 
thinied,almMt  firightmed  movement,  wessed 
^  Wee  to  his  eyes,  and  qnick  as  a  tbonght, 
wttk  back  into  Ufl  pocket.  His  liater  shmild 
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not  see  how  deeply  be  felt,  since  she  was  appa- 
rently nnnmved. 

"lather's  chamber  looks  as  it  did  the  day  he 
was  carried  firom  it,"  siud  Patience,  morii^ 
slowly  Tonnd  in  the  gloom:  "I  have  neglected  it 
lately — it  is  full  of  dust."  she  oontinned,  slightly 
shaking  the  old,  grey-white  curtains  that  fell  from 
the  posts  of  the  Ugh  bedstead. 

A  smothering  doad  rolled  slowly  upwards  and 
&ded  into  the  general  mistiness  m  the  room. 

"Dost  to  dost,"  exclaimed  her  lovtherin  a  tone 
of  deep  emotion. 

"Dust  to  dust,"  echoed  Patience,  as  her  eyes 
sought  with  his  thti  almost  living  portrait  of  her 
&tber. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  conld  see  him  lying  here,** 
murmured  Pktienoe;  *'h6  has  been  dead  dxteen 

years." 

"Do  you  remember  mother?*'  her  brother  ask- 
ed, abraptly. 

"Only  a  little;  she  was  pale  and  beautifhl,  and 
never  to  my  recollection,  smiled;  yon  were  a  year 
old  when  she  died." 

"And  now  I  am  almost  dzty,**  he  ottered, 
slowly. 

They  passed  out,  each  heart  heavier  with 
thought;  the  door  was  locked,  and  they  walked 
without  speaking  into  the  room  below,  where 
Mary  was  still  playing  with  her  gold  cent,  as  she 
called  it. 

Before  the  door  the  grey  steeds  stood,  pawing 
the  earth  and  snapping  at  the  slender  post  to 
which  they  were  tied.  A  smart-looking  young 
man  walked  round  the  carriage  and  baek  with 
folded  arms,  seeming  eager  by  his  many  glances 
at  the  house,  to  be  gone. 

Patience  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the 
good  old  fashion  (now  alas!  obsolete,)  of  passing 
roimd  refreshments  on  a  little  hand-bay,  and  she 
felt  mortified  that  she  had  noUiing  in  tm  house — 
that  is,  no  delicacy;  but  her  brother  would  not 
listen  to  an  apology. 

"I  think,"  said  be,  standing  hat  in  hand,  ready 
to  go*  "as  Beatrice  has  been  aocostomed  to  luxo- 
ries,  we  most  bring  over  her  nursery  furniture, 
her  toys  and  a  few  other  tUngs:  the  room  that 
used  to  be  oors  will  be  just  th«  thing,  fitted  up* 
for  her.  To' morrow,  I  will  send  them  with  one 
of  my  men  and  her  nurse  (who  I  will  discbarge 
this  week)  to  assist  you  in  setting  it  up.  Mary 
is  not  self-willed,  I  see,"  he  added  with  a  sioile, 
as  the  little'girl  meekly  obeyed  her  grand-mother 
in  some  trifling  request:  "I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  of  our  child.  Beatrice  is  at  times  a  very 
tiger;  she  has  all  her  mother's  beauty  and  her  fa- 
ther's Italian  temper,  and  I  fear  yon  will  have 
some  trouble  with  her  managemoit;  but  in  the 
main  she  has  a  good  heart." 

Patience  stood  with  little  Mary  in  the  old  porch, 
looking  after  the.  superb  equipage.  It  gratified 
her  to  see  ber  brother  leave  her  in  snch  style,  and 
almost  compensated  for  the  lack  of  real  sisterly 
love  that  should  have  warmed  her  bosom.  Aira 
as  she  paraed  into  the  honse,  not  exactly  satisfied, 
vet  BtOl  in  a  pleased  flutter  <tf  expectation,  littie 
Maiysang  ont.  'Tmto  havea  new  cousin,  and  her 
mother  is  dead,  too."  Need  I  si 
upon  the  ehotda  of  &cfifi|^.^'' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LITTLB  BBATBIOB. 

Preparations  were  bualy  going  forward  for 
the  reception  of  the  stranger-child.  The  niyw 
sent  by  the  mercbant  from  the  city  lightened  the 
labor  of  cleansing  and  removing,  with  her  gar- 
rulous tongue.  She  never  wearied  talking  of  her 
cfaai^  and  her  high  spirits,  gladdening  the 
heart  of  haughty  Patience  Worthington.  b^ 
her  assurance  that  she  bad  as  much '  pride  as  if 
she  was  a  bom  princess,  and  everybody  must 
stand  aside  when  Miss  Beatrice  was  m  the  way. 

By  the  time  the  great  room  was  emptied  of  its 
lumbering  furniture,  there  came  paper  hangers, 
with  bright  and  beautiful  rolls  of  landscapes  and 
flowfrs;  with  these  they  made  the  nursory  look 
like  a  faiiy  hall,  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  the 
child  Mary.  She  never  wearied  of  walking  back 
and  forth,  calling  the  little  lambs  by  names  of 
her  own  iaveQUtm,  and  the  uncouth  shepherdesses 
with  their  unwieldy  citwks,  "sweet  ladies." 

How  she  screamed  and  laughed  and  danced 
about  when  the  great  load  of  furniture  came! 
There  w%8  a  dainty  little  rocking-chair,  all  co- 
vered vrith  crimson  flowers,  and  a  Uttle  so&  that 
sank  down  when  she  sat  down  upon  it,  and  a 
beauti^  gilded  table,  that  had  marble  on  the 
top;  and  sudi  another  carpet,  vrith  its  dlken, 
vdvet  softness,  she  had  never  seen  before-^oor 
little  Maiy. 

"It  was  thoughtful  in  him,*'  murmured  Pa* 
tience,  with  new  emotion,  when  the  servant  un- 
rolled another  heavy  carpet,  and  brought  into  the 
parlor,  a  large,  ele^nt,  easy-chair.  With  these 
came  a  licfaly  inlaid  cabinet  table  that  had  naoe 
begged  to  ua  mother,  and  bad  on  its  centre  the  \ 
initials  of  her  fkmily  and  ber  father's,  aptly  in- 
terwroogbt.  "The  second  carpet,"  sud  a  note, 
"was  for  Patience's  parlor,  and  in  a  few  days,  I 
little  Beatrice  herself  would  be  sent  out." 

No  words  can  describe  Mary's  astonishment  as 
she  saw  the  multitude  of  toys  unwrapped,  and 
placed  in  their  different  compartments.  Such 
mammoth  dolls,  dressed  in  glistening  silks  and 
satins!  and  that  moved  their  eyes!  Such  fine, 
real  furniture,  and  a  little  house  to  put  it  in — such 
quantities  of  pictiire  books,  and  tumbling  Jacks 
and  squeaking  monkeys,  and  barking  dogs;  such 
curious  games  of  black  and  white  ivory,  and  gilt 
boxes,  with  glasses  In  them!  It  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  name  over  the  bewilderingly 
pretty  things. 

Mary  did  not  touch  them;  they  were  entirely 
too  nice,  she  thought  too  beautiful  for  ai^  except 
the  little  rustrees  who  must  indeed  b«,  as  her 
grandmother  had  repeatedly  said,  a  real  little  | 
Udy,  if  she  bad  all  ber  life  been  accustomed  to : 
socb  tlungs.  They  dazzled  her  eyes  and  bewil-  i 
dtfed  her;  she  could  not  understand  why  she  had 
always  played  witti  corn-cob  babies  and  bits  of 
Inoken  china,  while  here  were  dolls  of  all  sizes ' 
and  conditions  for  this  little  lady-child,  and  many : 
different  sets  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  everything 
one  needs  to  famish  a  miniature  household  with. 

"O!  grandmother,"  she  would  say,  "what  a 
very,  very  good  little  girl  she  must  be  to  have 
such  nice  things— what  a  very^  TCiy  nioe  thing 
to  be  Boch  a  little  lady^g^l." 


She  had  learned  already  to  look  upon  her  eoonn 
as  something  venr  vronderful. 
'  At  last  everything  was  fitly  arranged  and  in 
order. 

Patience  Worthington  stood  irith  head  erect, 
pnde  shining  in  ber  eyes  as  she  surveyed  the 
really  gorgeona  nursery;  and  equally  was  A»  I 
pleased  with  the  appearance  «f  ber  fine  paxUut  | 
with  its  hudsome  carpet.  j 
l&nrj  part  of  the  old  boose  bore  tfia  appeir'  j 
ance  ofimprovement  The  blinds,  aln^  the  en-  \ 
tire  front,  unoccupied  rooms  and  all,  were  thrown  I 
widdy  back,  and  the  fresh  muslin  curtains  Iooi>ed  | 
with  tassels  that  had  long  been  swinging  in  id-  j 
glorious  darkness.   The  fttmiture  had  been  re-  ! 
placed  in  the  parlor  and  lower  rooms,  and  distri-  I 
DUted  more  evenly  about  the  chambers.  The 
vride,  grand  old  kitchen  rejoiced  in  stainless  walls, 
and  a  thick  coat  of  varnish  along  its  yellow  floor 
that  glistened  in  the  fire-light  as  if  its  sur&oe 
bad  been  gold- 
It  was  n6on  of  the  first  day  of  January.  Pa- 
tience had  laid  the  table  for  supper,  immediatdy 
liter  their  early  dinner,  to  save  time.  Again 
and  again  had  uie  last  touch  been  given  to  the  | 
neat  sitting-room.   A  bright  fire  leaped  cradc- 
ingly  up  uie  wide  chimney,  and  the  snn  wd- 
oomed  the  new  year  with  its  broadest  antil«. 
I^tienoe  and  little  Mary  were  ereiy  moment  ex- 
pectii^  Uiss  Beatrice ,  who  was  to  oome  in  charge 
of  the  nurse;  and  little  Mary  was  arrayed  in  bei  j 
best. 

With  her  smiling,  hopefril  foce,  she  appeanfl  I 
like  a  young  chemb;  her  round,  large  eyes  look 
ing  as  if  she  was  in  an  ever  innocent  surprise,  as 
they  were  turned  from  the  garden  to  the  road. 

At  last,  "here  she  comes!  cried  little  Mary, 
and  both  sprang  impatientto  the  door.  Patience 
delighting  in  the  wonder  of  the  neghbors,  who, 
standing  m  groups,  oould  not  at  all  oompnhend 
what  was  going  on. 

Swifdy  the  veWcle  swung  about— a  pair  of 
flashing  eyes  scanned  the  premises  with  childish 
curiosity;  in  another  moment,  little  Miss  Beatrice 
was  placed  upon  the  steps,  and  held  warmly 
agunst  Patience  Worthington's  bosom. 

The  child  sprang  impetuously  away,  and  with- 
out deigning  te  answer  her  grand-mother's  que- 
ries, ran  into  the  house,  through  the  rooms  up 
stairs  and  down  again  before  she  conld  scarcely 
take  breath. 

Then  she  entered  the  parlor,  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  eyeing  little  Mary  with  an  inqoisi-  I 
tive  stare  that  brought  tears  to  the  la^bes  of  the 
sensitive  creature. 

"Are  yon  my  litUe  eoarin?**  she  ventured, 
Uirowing  off  her  bonnet,  and  tosring  it  witfa  a 
gesture  of  haughly  carelessness  towards  tiie 
nurse,  "becanse,  if  you  are,  I'm  oome  to  stay 
withyou  till  nextstunmer." 

"Won't  you  come  here,  and  speak  with  me?*' 
asked  Patience,  her  pride  all  a^ow  at  the  sop^ 
nor  air  of  the  little  creature. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  will,"  replied  Beatrice, 
ttiming  her  bold,  but  imperiously  beautitbl  fiwe 
towards  Patience  Worthington;  "yes,  I  will,  too; 
for  you  are  my  mother's  mamma,  arent  yoa?'* 
she  asked,  moving  slowly  towards  her. 

^tienoe  pressed  back  the  corling  btovrn  hair 
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thn  die  tMDfdct,  ud  kwkecl  long  and  tmtoBj 
in  tbe  dald's  fluluug  ejes.  Her  mothor^  ij^ct, 
tbCT'  wen,  mij  not  so  mild  and  tmdar. 

The  lipt,  too,  with  that  fine  oatlina  that  maifc- 
«d  the  Worthington  flunily;  tbe  c  rim  son  so  ddi* 
catdr  catting  the  pore  white  fdun  beneaUi,  and 
roandiiig  ap  into  a  plnmp  rosiness;  the  thin, 
tmeren  ere- brows,  the  oral  of  the  colorless 
cheek— all  were  so  like  her  mother!  She  conld 
not  speik  for  tbe  emotions  of  tenderaeas  and  sor* 
tav  mat  w^ed  up  more  freshlj  than  erw  from 
tint  stricken  heart. 

"Qtjl  are  yon  my  mother*s  munma?  say!" 
icpatid  the  <ddld,  with  anogant  fanpatisnoe; 
"ud  that's  little  oondn— 1  like  ber;  what 
gne^  iriitte  hair  she's  got!  mm'tsbeletmekisB 

"Uiiy,  come  and  kissBeatriee."  said  Patie&oe, 
bar  Bot  fUl  (tf  Beatrice.  Timidly  the  little  gu-l 
cftine  fenrard;  the  embarassment  dT  ber  manner 
detncted  somewhat  from  her  gracefulness;  ber 
chcd  ilmost  bursting  with  the  crimsm  tide  that 
nabcd  over  her  face,  gare  unnatural  lustre  to  ber 
tierM  ^es.  Bemtrice  threw  her  dimpled  arms 
orar  htf  noA,  and  kissed  her,  saying,  **0h!  I 
DMtD  to  lore  you  dearly." 

Tbe  angular  and  capricious  nature  of  this 
cUId,  Mglected  as  she  b«d  been,  might  be  known 
from  tbe  fact  thmt  she  had  giTen  all  her  rich 
pliTtliiDgs,  without  reserre,  to  htUe  Maij  h^e 
mcbt,  iod  ttkea  them  all  back  the  next  day  be- 
ibniiMHL 

Bat  die  was  soon,  Uiongb  impnlnre,  really  at- 
tnctcd  towudfi  her  gentle,  loving  consin— at- 
tidunents  between  oppositefl  are  not  nnfrequent — 
od  ilthoogta  it  took  long  for  tbe  ddicate  Ttne  to 
«tid  its  tendrils  aitnmd  the  passion-flower,  yet 
iiujr  became  in  time  very  fbnd  of  ber  nngular 
notin. 

Beatrice  was  in  person  ud  age  seven,  in  mind 
ptrbips  a  dozen  yeais.  Her  mother  bad  been 
Weoly  companion  until  she  reg^ned  her  fifth 
Kuon,  end  oonrersing  with  ber  mnch,  being 
teacher,  companioo,  ind  parmt  in  one,  had  mar 
tond  the  strange  child,  till  tbe  growth  of  her 
DBd  threatened  to  destroy  tbe  confldii^  artless- 
DOB  «i  mfiincy.  When  she  died^  the  diild's 
Siief  took  tbe  fmn  of  intense  and  Tiolent  de- 
t[«ir;  she  wotdd  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep, 
ud  iaasted,  with  lottd  cries,  that  ber  beantiiul 
mother  should  be  brought  to  life;  dadied  ber 
Ixad  Bgnnst  tbe  ooffin,  and  bad,  finally,  to  be 
takeo  away,  and  vratched  over  by  competent  per- 
looB,  until  the  poor  woman  bad  been  laid  in  the 
Tnlt  beside  a  husband  she  had  loved  till  death. 

ftm  the  humUe  abode  of  poverty,  she  was 
tiho  where  opulence  and  g[deMor  nooriabed  in 
tbwfidl  magnifloenoe.  Under  tiixrgd  of  a  weak 
ud  addy  woman,  who  oared  ibr  hw  no  fturttier 
|ua  to  decorate  her  wonderfbl  bcanta,  and  ex- 
mUt  bar  to  admiring  oroirda  when  thay  assem- 
bied  in  btf  drawing-rooms,  en  the  oecasicm  of 
^y  a  brilliant  gatbering^-with  anrvants  to 
^7  >t  ha-  faiddmg,  and  who  were  soundly  rated 
ii^nrptescDce  if  they  foiled  to  anticipate  ber 
*H*s,  it  is  aeaieely  a  winder  that  she  grew  vp 
^Uu  self-willed,  though  not  Tain  creature  that 
■M  vm;  ftr  there  was  something  too  inatdy 


nol^  in  her  nature  to  ftnter  8df-|«idet  orcnve  a 
mean  admiration. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OLD    8ILB  TlfHSKft. 

Home  ricknesB  had  oome  and  passed,  and 
Beatrice  was  getting  aoonstomed  to  her  humbler 
surroundings.  Her  grand-motlur  wOTshipped  her; 
in  her  pride  tbe  child  was  like  herself. 

Beatrice  and  Maty  were  also  on  the  best 
terms,  always  together,  day  and  night.  Patienoe 
WorthiDgton  puraoed  the  same  plan  of  isolation 
that  she  had  adopted  fitr  her  own  childm.  Mary 
went  to  the  humble  sehool  in  the  town,  and 
though  Beatrice  had  masters,  she  would  go  with 
Mary,  yet  never  would  Patteooe  aUow  tlMoi  any 
associates  beyond  themsdves. 

In  this  she  was  inflexible— it  was  a  man»  with 
ber — and  even  Beatrice,  self-willed  and  overbear- 
ing as  she  was,  was  obliged  to  conform'  to  tbe  al- 
most sacred  role.  Two  or  three  times  she  had 
dragged  in  other  children,  and  wept,  stonned  and 
threatened,  till  little  Mary  shrank  away  in  fright 
and  tears,  because  Patienoe  would  not  allow  them 
to  remun;  and  at  last  she  submitted  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  she  was  able,  thou^  she  made  no 
scruples  of  saying — *'Wh«n  my  grand-mother  is 
dead,  I  will  have  as  mneb  eunpany  aa  I  plsaie; 
and  village  duldren,  too— that  1  wilL" 

Her  gnmd-mother  loved  Beatrice  best;  and  Mar^, 
with  her  delicate  nattnre,  conld  not  tnt  perceive  it, 
vet  it  made  but  litde  diffidence  in  tut  gentle 
heart.  She  grieved  sometimes,  sometimes  went 
away  to  one  of  the  old  ohambers,  and  sitting  by 
herself,  would  weep  and  mourn  with  that  ohildish 
exclamation  that  seemed  to  ease  her  heart — "Ob! 
my  mother's  dead;  if  I  mly  had  a  mother-" 

But  she  was  consoled  with  the  love  of  her 
:  eousin,  though  it  sometimes  seemed  a  stnmge 
;  enough  love,  for  she  had  often  to  endure  passion- 
ate reproaches  and  taunts,  that  were  hardly  made 

r'  T  by  the  half-frantic  hog  that  followed  cloeely 
anger,  and  the  protestation  that  she  didn  t 
mean  to,  aha  loved  iux  sweet  nice  little  ooorin  a 
thousand  times  better  than  that  t^y  giaod-mo- 
ther;  and  thcnMaiTWOaldbcshernottoeaUlMr 
an  ngl^  grand-mother,  for  she  had  always  been 
very  Kind  to  her. 

"I  can  dance,"  exclaimed  Beatrice  one  day; 
"what  can  you  dol" 

Mary  was  tboughtfiil  and  sad  Sbr  a  moment, 
then  she  looked  up,  saying  with  a  brilg^  smUe, 
"I  can  sew." 

"Pooh!  we  kept  a  maid  to  sew  at  my  foster- 
mother's — sewing  is  servant's  woric,"  replied 
Beatrice  with  the  utmost  oontempt;  **aro  yon 
going  to  be  a  servant!" 
*•!  don't  know,  I'm  sore,"  siud  the  pow  diild. 
"I  can  draw,"  reiterated  Beatrice,  wheeling 
Toottd  the  room  on  her  toea— **oome— «ay,  eant 
yon  drawl" 

Mary  shook  ber  head,  following  the  pretty  mo* 
tions  Mthe  little  giri  with  wondering  eyes. 

"I  can  paint — ^1  oan  embroider  on  ulk,  I  can 
make  flowers  and  men's  fkoes,  and  women's 
faces:  I  can  talk  French,  parley  wmz;  I  can 
in  four  syllables— can't youI"8he continued,  still 
irtkhiing  iovnd>  her  headtifid  Ace  and  bright  i|ycs 
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flashiog  and  disappeariog  as  tbey  glanoed  at 
Muy  over  her  shoulder  with  each  tont;  "Mj, 
Miss  DiiQce;  Miss  Stupid,  can't  you?" 

Mary  still  shook  her  head,  hut  the  thoi^hUess 
appellatives  had  stung  her  to  the  heart;  she  turned 
hastily  amjf  ntreated  to  a  oorner,  mad  bunt  into 
tears. 

"Then!  yon  oowwrd,  yoa  ery-lMby,  yon,"  ex- 
eUmed  BoUrice.  though  ahe  was  almost  read^  to 
ory  herself;  "Ume,  joa  ally  ooosin,  you  darhi^ 
dariioK  Mary — I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  cr^,  I 
canH  dance  much,  and  I  can't  embroider  on  mlk, 
only  the  first  stitch,  I  can't  draw  very  well— yes, 
I  can  draw  better  than  I  can  do  other  things,  but 
I  can  only  say  parley  vouz,  that's  all  I  know  of 
French— now  dont  ciy,  for  I  love  you  so  dearly, 
and  I  mean  to  teach  yon  all  I  know.  There!"  she 
continued,  delightedly,  as  Mary  ceased  sobbing; 
"if  you  want  to,  I'll  learn  you  to  draw,  and  my 
foster-papa  said  if  I  . could  make  one  real  picture 
b^re  Qe  comes  home,  he'd  give  me  a  whole  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold— only  think;  and  you  shall 
have  half." 

Mai7  eagerly  accepted  the  proposition,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  ciuhlna  were  cngroBBed  with 
penolsand  paper. 

Wbni  Spring  had  retomad  th«y  had  become 
more  than  ever  attached  to  each  other;  together 
they  honted  for  the  early  flowers,  and  hand  in 
hanid  they  took  tbmr  walks.  Beatrioe  had  grown 
more  gentle,  hot  Mary  had  retained  the  same 
loving,  womanly  spirit  that  bad  always  been  in- 
separable from  her  character. 

Half  a  mile  from  Wortbington  House,  upon  a 
road  that  branched  away  in  a  triangular  direction, 
stood  an  old  red  frame  house,  that  bad  occupied 
its  elevated  position  upon  a  gentle  rising,  before 
the  recollection  of  that  ancient  of  wonders,  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  On  every  side  the  winidow 
panes  vrere  few  and  broken,  and  the  sun,  when  it 
laid  in  the  black  hdlows,  looked  a  languishing 
red,  and  made  the  interior  frightfully  gloomy. 
The  vilbgera  odled  it  Grab  Oottoge. 

It  was  completely  snrnnuided  hy  Adds  in  the 
highest  state  of  culHratkm.  The  rich  golden 
grain,  the  rye  and  the  barley  glistened  all  day  in 
the  Summer's  light,  or  bent  its  shining  beauty 
to  the  soft  whisper  of  the  winds.  Tn  the  rear, 
blossomed  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  the  peach,  pear, 
apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  all  varieties  of  each. 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  old  tumble-down  bouse 
belonged  all  these  fields  and  orchards.  Some 
said  be  was  a  miser;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  a 
singular  man,  who  hated  everything  that  was 
polished,  and  bestowed  liberal  curses  on  all  the 
pK^snons.  He  was  ungraoioos  to  his  neighbors; 
uncouth  in  his  appearance,  therefors  widumt 
friends. 

Tb»  same  monUi  in  which  Beatrice  was  oon- 
sigttcd  to  her  grand-mother^  care,  old  Sile  Withers 
— or  Sle  Orab,  as  be  was  generally  called  by  tibe 
TiUagers— saddled  up  his  bMt  cart-horse  one  frosty 
morning,  and  with  a  rusty  cloak  hanging  from 
his  browl  shoulders,  jumped  astride  and  jogged  as 
fast  as  the  nag  could  trot,  into  the  city. 

Riding  along  thvough  narrow  streets  and  dis- 
mal lanes,  he  stopped  at  last  before  a  low,  dirty 
house,  pushing  through  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
*».  Muii  ttM  dow.   Ibno  or  fow  offlcaala  were 


just  coming  out,  talking  loudly,  bat  with  Bcrioos 
faces. 

Without  heeding  the  exclamation  from  a  ra^ed 
boy,  "Muter,  there's  a  man  killed  hissdf  in 
there,"  he  gave  his  horse  in  diarge  <tf  an  impisb- 
looking  youngster,  and  hurried  woo^  tbe  loiig, 
narrow,  sufiboating  entiy. 

Women  with  tangled  hair  and  fnfj^tened  eyes, 
lined  all  tbe  way;  there  seemed  to  be  a  still  hmra 
brooding  over  tbe  place. 

The  &rmer  stopped  befbre  the  last  entrance:  fat 
did  not  knock,  but  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
opened  the  door  and  walked  within  a  laj^  daik- 
ened  roomi  in  which  was  bat  little  and  wretched 
fonutore. 

Upon  a  nsTTOw  table  direct^  oppodte  the  door, 
rested  a  common  looking  com!,  pngecting  some 
feet  each  end  beyonds  its  support.  Tbe  tid  imi 
sealed;  the  ghastly  face  of  tbe  deceased  was  no 
sight  for  a  human  being;  the  suicide  bad  UA 
awfU  marks  of  his  crime  apon  his  thront  nndlu 
mutilated  features. 

In  one  comer,  upon  a  miserable  cot,  a  human 
being  laid.  wheUier  man  or  woman  ooold  not  at 
first  sight  be  told;  but  on  nearing  her  a  few  long 
black  tresses  windmg  over  thb  pillow,  gave  ev>* 
dence  of  ber  sex. 

When  the  farmer  w«nt  in  and  walked  nnoom- 
fixiably  to  her  bedside,  she  gaaed  at  him  fma 
under  the  iride  bandage  across  her  foreheadi  and 
groaned  bitterly. 

"Well,"  he  muttered,  in  a  harsh,  bitter  vdoe, 
"I  hope  now  you're  satisfied.  What  <tid  I  tcU 
yel  didn't  I  say  he'd  kill  ye  both  some  day?" 

A  hage^  noe,  with  bright  eyes,  kMked  up 
fixnn  the  oppodte  nde  of  the  bed,  and  a  voice 
boarse  with  weeping  exclumed  full  of  angoub— 
•'Oh!  mothsTt  mother,  mother." 

"Slas,**  sidd  tbe  dok  womu  softly,  while  sba 
appeared  to  be  gvAering  her  failing  energies-^ 
she  evidently  had  not  many  boors  to  live— "dont 
be  too  bard  on  me  now.  Perhaps,  God  forgive  as 
all,  if  you'd  a  done  that  little  favor  for  him  tlioi.  in 
bis  utmost  need,  he  wouldn't  a  killed  himself— 
nor  me  neitbor.  But  his  soul  is  with  tbe  great 
Jadg»-^ay  He  be  mercifol.  0!  Silas,  fifteen 
years  we  bavQi't  spoken  together;  come  with  bless- 
ings, not  with  curses;  don't  be  hard  on  me  nor, 
I  ain't  many  hours  more  to  stay— I  feel  it." 

"Mother,  what  makes  yon  say  thai"  lobbei 
the  boy  again. 

*^oor  orphan,"  murmured  tbe  ghastly  creature, 
tears  running  from  her  eyes;  "thuik  God  that  six 
are  in  Heaven." 

The  sba^  frame  of  the  &rmer  trembled  fmn 
bead  to  footnie  seemed  as  yet  little  afibeted  by 
[S^— more  by  anger. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye  so— ha,d(»it  ye  remember?" 
he  muttered.  **I  said  God  would  forage  ye  tf  y« 
married  that  wretdi— and  hasn't  he.  eh?'* 

«*No,  j^as,"  she  returned,  Tery  solemnly.  "lb 
has  been  all  my  help;  He  pardons  me,  blessed  be 
His  name.  He  is  going  to  take  me  home— Uesicd 
be  His  name,"  die  again  added,  trcmuloasly. 

Awed  by  ber  manner,  tbe  farmer  was  fts  some 
time  dlent.  Still  his  she^gy  bnnrs  were  beat 
when  those  palei  jipmMMiAQK  Mde  vdM 
camefcrth.  ^ 
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"SQts,  deti  ShSf  we  were  yooog  and  happy 
tnee." 

"Yea,  and  hiame  it!  yoa Ve  thrown  away  youth) 
beao^,  everytbiDg  that's  worth  having.' 

"No.  Slas,  I  bare  not  thrown  my  soul  away— 
that  is  worth  erarthiiig;  it  will  fae  up  there  aom, 
Itnat" 

Again  the  man  was  alenccd.  He  glanced  nnind 
the  room.  Dark,  lepalsiTe,  forsaken  it  seemed — 
ud  that  long  stained  coffin,  and  the  dreadful 
light  within^  from  seeing  which  his  stout  ncxres 
lenlted. 

**SUbs,  yon  loved  me  «)oe— dont,  dim't  speak, 
don't  say  anything  bard  now.  I  know  yon  loved 
me  onoe,  dear  brother.  We  played  aboat  the 
Eame  dear  form,  we  slept  upon  the  same  bosom. 
Tbe  ame  eyes  looked  down  into  ours  once,  j^as, 
tbe  same  sweet  lips  kissed  us  both— the  same 
bands  caressed  as.  0!  we  were  the  children  of 
one  mother;  she  pmyed  with  us— she  said  to  us 
both,  how  often!  'little  <diildren,  lore  one  an- 
Mber.'  " 

Tbe  former  gave  a  heavy  gasp. 

"She  said  we  most  be  everything  to  each  other; 
I  will  Dot  reproach  you  now" — her  voice  failed, 
"bat  don't  you  remember  bow  she  folded  as  in 
beraims  before  she  died,  and  told  us  to— to— " 
enieome  with  emotion,  could  not  proceed.  A 
itifled  sob  choked  up  her  voicfl. 

Ihe  lips  of  the  fknnw  trembled:  his  heavy  chin 
qmrered;  his  hand  shook,  as  he  thmst  his  fingers 
throogh  his  wiry  locks.  "Don't,  Susy — don't: 
blune  it'  You Ve  said  enough;  I  feel  like  aa  if  I 
eoold  lay  right  down  and  die  for  yon,  poor  creetur; 
don't  make  me  feel  any  worse,  for  mercy's  Mke, 
or— or  I  don't  know  what  11  be  the  oonsequen- 
Bw"  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  the  sweat  stand- 
ing tUcUy  on  his  brow. 

"Then,  Silas,  will  you,  will  you  forgive  me?" 

"Yes,  yea,  pocff  erertnr;  butacurseon  the  soul 
rfthat— » 

"Don't— don  *t  say  it— don 't!"  almost  shrieked 
the  wnaan,  half  rusing  herself,  and  looking 
Bndly  at  bim  with  her  fiightftally  Uood'Shot 
eyta. 

He  was  alcnt  ag^,  but  hia  head  dropped 
^fans  breast. 

"Florgive  all  men— foi^ve  everybody  now," 
die  mormnred.  in  changed  tones,  foiling  ei- 
bwited  on  the  irillow,  "forgive— oiZ—your—ene- 
min.  now,  aa  I  do  this  moment.  0!  brother, 
tberell  come  a  time:  you'll  know,  some  day, 
what  it  is  to  lie  on  a  bed  like  this;  then,  if  your 
heart  is  crusted  with  sin,  and  revenge  has  lived 
tbwe  where  an  ou  ght  to  be  peaoe,  you  won't 
think  death  aa  I  do  now— blessed  be  God!  0! 
ftlu,  where  are  ymt — my  sight  is  gone.  Stay, 
Ivether,  stay  with  me;  give  me  your  hand.  Oh! 
•met.  sweet  to  he  forgiven.  Good  bye,  brother^ 
uy  preetoos  boy,  my  preefons  boy— good  bye  for 
afitdewhOe.  Vm  gnn^— oh!  how  tired!  I'm 
piaf*^  she  gasped;  "dear  brother — Silas— be — 
M  bud— to — my  poor— boy." 

For  an  honr  the  brooKd  fmner  sat  by  that 
terriMe  ooacb.  watdnng  the  last  agonies  of  a 
nter,  whose  unwise  choice  had  darkened  bis 
vlole  life—had  made  him  a  morose,  fault-finding, 

vAapi^  man. 
Itwaiall  over— that  peaoe  had  fallen  upon 


the  weary  sonl  that  only  death  can  give.  A  cold, 
stark  form,  iDanimate,  ditdgured,  all  ibat  re* 
maioed  of  a  once  beantiiul  being,  laid  before  the 
awe-stricken  man.  Another  form  bad  fallen  be- 
side it — that  of  the  poor  orphan.  He  had  wit- 
nessed all  that  harrowing  Ectne.  It  was  a  won- 
der it  did  not  drive  him  mad.  Be  lud  as  mo- 
tionlera  as  the  corpse  nntil  hit  uncle  exclaimed — 
"Here!  boy,  boy!" 

Tbe  child  lifted  his  head,  and  seemed  not  to  see 
anything. 

"What  is  your  namet*'  asked  the  fuma. 
"Ernestine,**  was  his  bollow  answer. 

''What,  for  lum?"  he  asked,  vehemently,  pdnt- 
ing  towards  the  coffin. 

"After— my — father,**  muttered  Uie  hoy,  shud- 
deringly. 

"Well,  youngster— look  here:  you're  to  go 
with  me  now,  and  remember— J  call  yon  Site. 
Blame  me  if  it  shall  be  after  the  villain,  yonder." 
he  said,  savagely,  glancing  at  the  coffin.  "So, 
Sile,  get  your  hat  and  fixins  ready,  and  I'll  call 
for  ye,  after  I've  seen  what  arrangements  has 
been  made  about  this  business- 

"Pretty,  murdered  creetur,"  be  muttered, 
half  turning  to  the  bed;  "pret^  creetur,**  he 
said  again,  gang  towards  her  and  shndderingly 
touching  her  com  fordiead.  "seems  aa  if  I  could 
see  her  now— fireah  as  a  rose-bud— all  sperits— 
and  a  death  like  that!  oh!  blame  it,  blame  it!" 

He  clenched  his  brawny  fist.  Something  like 
a  spasm  crossed  his  rough  features.  He  caught 
up  his  bat,  and  hurried  out,  leaving  the  poor  boy 
alone  with  bis  dead  parents. 

In  an  hour  he  returned.  An  hour  of  agony  it 
had  been  to  the  boy,  such  as  tbreateifed  to  re- 
main a  dark  blot  upon  all  his  afler  life.  He  had 
cowered  there  in  the  gloom— had  seen  frightful 
faces — had  heard  fearful  noises,  all  bom  of  his 
.  imagination,  but  still  none  the  less  horrible. 

I^r,  helpless,  friendless  orphan!  a  cold  world 
for  bim,  and  no  mother  to  smile  between  the 
years  of  toil;  no  dear  parent  to  oome  home  to, 
and  feel  that  he  was  working  for— aye.  that  he 
was  willing  to  wwk  the  fingers  to  the  bone  for. 

The  dead  were  decently  buried.  Sick  at  heart, 
longing,  in  the  hours  that  should  have  been  so 
sunoy,  to  lie  down  beneath  the  mould  beside  bis 
mother,  tbe  boy  mounted  behind  hia  uncle,  and 
with  part  of  bis  cloak  wrapped  around  hia  thin 
form,  rode  to  a  home  scarcuy  leas  Cheerless  than 
the  one  he  had  left. 

In  the  brightness  of  tbe  summer  noonday,  the 
ruined  house  was  an  object  as  picturesque  as  it 
was  lonely,  with  the  snow  dripping  while  it 
melted  ^m  the  broken  eaves;  but  even  poor 
Ernest,  in  tbe  midst  of  his  pirf,  wondered  if 
there  could  be  an  entire  room  m  the  tenement. 

Dismountiiu:,  together,  th^  entered  the  shat- 
tered door,  which  ue  former  udted  behind  them; 
and  from  room  to  room  they  came  at  last  to  a 
rude,  wide  kitoben,  somewhat  comfortable,  with 
tight  windows  and  an  immense  fire-place,  in 
which  tbe  fanner  soon  built  a  crackling  fire. 

"Here  Sile  Withers  lives,  eats,  drinks  and 
sleeps,"  said  the  latter,  bluntly;  "and  here  you 
will  live,  eat  and  sleep,  if  you  work  hard  enough. 
You'll  find  no  time  hanging  on  y«ott>)^nlders— 
there's  a  plenty  to  do  here;  to-monow,  111  aet 
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you  aboQt  something.  Working  hands,  lad,  are 
the  beat  balm  for  sorry  hearts,  IVe  heem  say- 
Vm  tired,  blast  it;  I  havn't  passed  m  harder  day 
ainoe  I  was  a  shaTer.  Sit  down  and  tout  yoor 
toes.  Oh!  Mum  it!  that  pretty  cnetur  detd, 
bnried^-oh!  blame  iV 

CHAPTER  Tm. 

THE   EAQOBD  GBNIUS. 

Many  times  through  the  winter  the  oouons 
met  Tooag  Emestv  They  often  spoke  of  and 
pitied  that  handsome  boy*  who  went  orer  the 
fields  with  such  great  shoes  and  raided  clothes. 
They  commented  upon  his  piercing  yet  mournful 
eyes  and  his  general  appearance,  wondering  be* 
tween  themselves  wbo  he  could  be,  and  from  pitjr- 
iog  him  they  came  to  take  a  great  interest  in  his 
miunes. 

Beatrice,  under  tiu  constant  examine  of  her 
milder  oounn,  angdio  litfle  Maiy,  ceased  to  jeer 
and  Uorii  at  him;  and,  the  time  Spring 
clothed  the  earth  in  new  beauty,  they  had  spoken 
with  him,  and  asked  him  all  sorts  of  qaestiMis 
about  his  uncoath  home. 

Abashed  at  first,  he  soon  acquired  confidence, 
and  though  he  hardly  dared  lift  his  glance  to  the 
transoendentty  beantiftd  Beatrice,  bis  eyes  would 
linger  upon  uie  more  penure  and  yet  scarcely 
less  lovely  face  of  Mary,  with  a  satisfied  pleasure. 
Still,  the  more  he  saw  them  the  more  he  felt  his 
own  inferiority.  Often  would  he  follow  them 
with  his  eyes  to  the  school-house,  till  the  tears 
would  rain^down  his  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  his 
ignoraace,aDd  he  would  wish  he  dared  to  tell  his 
anda  how  mneh  he  lantgad  to  go  to  school. 

As  rammer  tdnxma,  and  uie  snltnT  da}«  of 
Aogust  came  m,  these  favored  oluldnn  crew 
more  and  more  intimate  with  the  bri^Mooking 
boy.  They  had  learned  that  his  real  name  was 
Ernestine,  and  {Hrefeired  it  moeh  before  the  other. 

"I'm  sore,  with  such  a  name  and  better 
claihMr"  ezoliimed  Beatrice,  Uioaghtlesdy,  "you 
would  be  as  smart-looking  as  any  one." 

The  boy's  cheek  crimsoned,  he  held  down  his 
head,  and  escaped  from  them  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Little  Mary,  with  her  heart-ioatinct,  pitied  him, 
but  Beatrice  was  not  so  quick.  After  Uiat,  when- 
ever they  came  to  talk  with  him,  leaning  over 
the  style,  or  ran  across  the  new-mown  meadow 
to  meet  him,  he  would  not  appear  as  be  had 
hitherto— he  shrank  from  their  pi^.  He,  too, 
was  proud,  pow  boy,  though  he  knew  it  not 

One  sultry  day,  Beatrice  had  not  been  weU.  i 
Her  grand-mother  insisted  that  Mary  should  take 
her  ttsoal  walk,  because  she  had  read  all  day  to 
her  cousin;  so,  after  an  affectionate  kiss,  she 
threw  on  a  light  sun-bonnet,  under  which  her 
yellow  curls  escaped  on  her  fiur  shoulders,  and 
wandered  away  in  the  direction  of  Crab  Cottage. 
She  was  nearly  there,  when  she  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  strong  sobs.  After  standing  and 
listening  for  a  while,  she  moved  cautiously 
around  a  little  knoll,  and  there,  beneath  a  clump 
of  trees,  in  a  place  that  was  called  Wild- 
Woman's  Hollow,  laid  poor  Ernest,  weepng  as 
if  his  very  heart  would  tn%ak. 

The  sympatiietio  child  stood  mute  with  grief 
and  surprise,  wondering  what  great  misfinitame 


bad  overtaken  her  favorite.  At  last,  she  aid, 

softly— 

"Sile— EnMt-^bat  is  the  mattft?" 

The  boy  started  up  as  if  stung,  and  i^uMfaig 
Just  onoe  tovrards  us  gsntle  q»stii»w,  hid  m 
fiuw  in  his  hands. 

A  less  gsnUe-hearted  child,  with  equal  pmef- 
tion  of  tM  Indktrous,  would  have  laughed  Vm 
and  heartily  at  this  unoouth  appearance.  Qi 
long,  lean  arms  extended  much  beyond  Im 
sleeves;  a  short,  ragged,  dirt-stainrd  jtdut, 
gathered  into  a  strap,  graced  his  slight  km. 
His  red  feet  and  bony  ankles  protruded  wk. 
wardly  out  from  nnder  his  tattncd  trowsera.  ud 
his  frame  shook  with  the  aoffov  that  filled  lu 
soul,  whatever  it  was. 

"Won't  you  tell  me— Mary— what  the  matter 
isi"  asked  the  soft,  childish  vwoe  again,  with 
that  plaintiveness  of  tone  it  had  never  loet 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  can't,  I  can't."  hi 
murmnred. 

"Ts  then  trouble  up  to  Grab  Cottage?" 

"No  UKne  than  always,"  he  answered. 

"Thm  tell  me.  what  does  ul  yonl  iSajb^  I 
can  do  something  for  you." 

Once  or  twice  he  essayed  to  speak.  At  bet, 
he  dashed  the  tears  away,  saybg— 

"You'll  laogh  at  me.'' 

"0!  no;  indeed,  indeed,  I  wont" 

"W^,  I  don't  know  as  I  know  vAof  nukes 
me  cry — eveirtbiog  does  lately.  I  want  to  nj 
something.  It  makes  me  cry  to  see  one  of  tbcee 
little  flowera,"  and  he  pomted  to  a  sweet,  modest 
daisy,  "and  a  great,  high,  waving  tree-<A!  it 
makes  me  feel  bo  with  its  grandness.  And  when 
the  birds  fly  about,  and  the  batterilieB,  with  Ibeir 
spotted  wings,  all  splendid,  all  nd  and  yellow 
and  Ivown.  I  irant  to  fn«t«  something  «  ib  I 
want  to  tell  what  it  is  they  sing." 

"b  that  it?"  asked  little  Mary,  wondering^y. 

"Yes;  and  when  I  look  at  the  green  iraas, 
that  mother  used  sometimes  td\  me  about,  whni 
we  lived  down  in  that— a— before— "  he  stopp 
blushing  painfully,  and  turning  his  eyes 
little  Mary. 

"Well,  tell  about  it,"  said  the  soft  voice. 

"The  grass  all  spread  out  so  many-miles.  ind 
them  hills  ovej  there,  and  that  river  that  peepa 
out  like  a  blue  eye.  I  feel  something  in  my 
heart;  oh!  I  can't  tell  what  it  is.  bat  it  seems  U 
if  I  must  say  it,"  he  continued,  his  Up  qaiveriDK. 

"Say  what?"  asked  little  Maiy,  still  vaguely 
listening. 

"That's  what  I  dont  know.  I  want  to  td 
about  it.'  The  feeling  goes  np.  up  to  my 
shonlders.  and  seems  like  springing  out  then. 
It's  all  warm  here,  over  inf  heui.  It  makesme 
cry  when  the  birds  sing.  I  want  to  do  Bomething 
atont  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings  and  couldn't 
fly.  It  makes  my  head  ache  so  to  think,  ud 
unde  scolds  me  because  I  don't  work  enough— 
and  I  darsn't  tell  him  about  it;  and  it  makes  my 
heart  ache  because  I  can't  say  something.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read,"  soggastca 
tbediild. 

"O!  if  I  coold!"  he  exdaimed,  springing  op; 
"I'd  give— I'd— "he  stopped  to  consider  what 
be  could  sive;  and  slowly  added,  "I'd  ^ 
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Sfe  and  tbco,"  be  continaed,  triomphantlj,  "I 
eodd  mf  it  then,  perhaps." 

•*!  am  Kid  Mtj  well,"  said  little  Mary. 

"And  jon  a  Dit  of  a  girl — and  I  a  great  boy 
ud  don't  know  do  thing  about  it." 

"I^riiaps  I  can  teach  jou,"  sugfiBted  the 
(Md,  after  a  moment  of  rraecUtu. 

AiMt's  beautifal  grey  eyea  sparkled  till  tbw 
MEnoy  was  painftU.  "Will  you,  will  yon,  you 
alady'R  child,  Uuy?"  he  aaked,  bnathTwly. 

"IllMe"— thelitaeereatan  Mi  herhnport- 
uoe:  "III  talk  to  Beatrice,  and—" 

"No,  no,"  he  •zclaiaud  quickly;  **iu>t  her,  I 
don't  loT>  her  half  ao  well  aa  I  do  yoo;  keep  it 
lil  to  yooraelf,  ana  aw  what  you  can  do— bat>  oh 
dtir-I  ihan*t  never  mUce  nothing;"  and  the 
dttpondenoy  came  back  again. 

"Tea yon  will,  maybe— oh!  yee,  you  will,  per- 
bapa— "  tbe  child  slowly  drew  a  litUe  book  from 
her  jacket,  a  book  of  fiur^  tales.  "Now,  listen 
i  momeot,"  she  said,  sitting  up^n  a  little  knoll, 
"bere  is  aonething  that  makes  me  think  of  you: 
H'g  %  little  mite  of  a  story » bat  I  know  yon  will 
.likeit. 

"  *L*s  parents  were  »  poor  that  Ihcty  amid  not ; 
Mnd  him  to  Bchool.   This  was  to  be  regretted, 
fcr  the     was  eager  to  learn  many  things  that 
he  omld  acquire  only  in  that  way;  and  thoe  was 
Doooe  to  teach  him. 

"  'One  day  as  he  was  very  sad  and  thoughtful, 
he  Ht  aa  if  a  spirit  sud  to  him:  Speak  to  theee 
qugted  Belds;  sing  these  leaping  rivers,  with 
tbtir  flodu  of  snowy  sheep,  and  the  shearers  on 
tUrbanks. 

'"See  tlie  golden  showers  flashing  over  the 
litUe  pebUes  in  the  brook:  and  the  irtiite  pearls 
duone  like  fairies  with  silTery  hair,  upon  the 
clear,  bine  river  floor.  Take  wings  and  fly  away 
Qp  to  tbe  brilliant  heaTen— shake  the  folds  from 
iti  peat  enrtain,  and  find  where  the  stars  hide 
thenielTas.*" 

EnMst  started  to  his  Ibet,  breatUesslj  ezdaim- 
niK,  "That's  it,  that's  it;  find  where  the  stars 
uaethemsdTCs!— where  t/o  they  flash  all  day? 
nj!  iriiat  do  ther  hide  underl" 

"Pvrhau  a  fiuiy  oonld  toll  us,"  said  little 
Muy,  kKKiog  seriously  up  into  the  broad  heaven ' 
'^ybeAey  have  little  luuses  to  .go  into  as  we 
w-bat  ait  down  and  hear  tne  through,"  sheoon- 
tumed,  in  her  gravest  manntt— **7on  know  you 
most  be  ulent  and  good  if  you  are  gang  to  be 
my  scholar." 

EnMst  let  himself  down  h'ke  a  bird,  but  the 
qni^  bearing  of  his  chest,  the  heightened  ccAsa 
ud  •agff  hok,  all  spoke  of  the  new  a^iratkms 
mkeud  in  his  benight^a  souL 

"  'Tboi  go  to  the  flowers  under  the  moonlight,* 
wntinuid  tbe  little  girl,  looking  intently  at  her 
nok.  <vbtn  the  flre-flies  have  lighted  thar  lamps 
«mi  in  the  cool,  dark  grasses— and  there,  per- 
htps,  joQ  may  see  the  queen  of  the  rosee  floating 
■nand  and  among  them,  laying  on  brow  and 
hp  the  woodeiihl  tints  that  make  them  so  bean- 
m,  and  filling  their  fittle  bosoms  with  sweet 
■eeoli.' " 

.'^ea,  oh!  that  is  so  nioe,"  mormured  Ernest, 
*™  inoath  and  eyes  devoorii^  the  pictured 
Meoe. 

"  'Tbeo.'  ccotiniud  tbe  ohild's  soft  voice,  'this 


bo^  iblded  his  hands,  and  said— I  cannot  do  those 
thuigs,  I  am  a  poor  child,  and  know  nothing;  if 
I  was  rich,  I  ccrald  do  all  this,  and  even  more. 

"  *He  had  not  done  speaking,  when  a  bower  of 
crystal  and  sparkling  stones  shot  up  from  the 
ground.  Green  leaves  and  fresh  flowers  of  every 
hoe  were  intertwined  with  the  precious  gems. 
And  in  tbe  centre  of  the  bower  stood  a  Sutj 
with  a  dazzling  gloiT'lighi  all  over  her.  She 
glittered  so,  that  Uie  hay  could  not  fix  his  eyes 
upon  her  tai  she  waved  a  little  wand  that  flashed 
about  his  bead.  Then  he  saw  that  she  had  shin- 
ing eyes,  and  locks  ctf  soft  hair,  that  feU  corling 
all  over  her  pare  robes.  Her  forehead  and  neck 
were  like  a  snow-drift  when  the  son  lights  it  up. 
Her  cheeks  were  pink,  ber  lips  oonil,  and  she 
wore  a  mantle  that  seemed  wovn  d  trnttttflies* 
wings. 

« 'And  wUle  he  was  lo6kio|[  at  ber,  she  bqpm 

to  sbg— ' " 

"O!  muso't  it  have  been  beautiful?"  asked 
Mary,  carried  along  with  her  own  rapt  feelings, 
till  she  felt  a  childish  enthusiasm,  then  looking 
up,  and  noticing  Ernest's  steady  glance;  "why! 
yon  act  as  if  yon  thought  it  was  true,"  she  ex- 
dsimed.  with  a  short,  merry  lanrii. 

"Well,  isn't  it  tme?  isn't  it?"  be  eagerly  en- 
qnired. 

"Why!  no;**  and  ber  tittle  face  grew  grave  at 
the  pOM  boy's  ignoranoe;  "somebody  nude  it  up; 
there  are  no  sadt  things  as  fiuries  now-a-days, 
you  know." 

•'0!"  exclaimed  tbe  ^sappcdnted  boy.  his  ftsF 
turee  relaxing,  and  the  musical  voice  floated  on. 

**  'And  she  sang,— 

tbe  queen  of  fidriee  am» 

Crystal  bowers, 
•  Changeflil  flowers. 

Dappled  skies  and  emerald  seal, 
Binxing  Mrd  and  sighing  breeze. 
Guard  I  well— with  snowy  lamb. 

(**roa,  immortal  spirit,  never 

Can  be  great,  withoat  endeavor, 

Earnest,  soaring,  strong  and  true, 

Constant  as  yon  arch  of  blue. 

Mite  by  mite  the  silver  flaket) 

Fleck  of  gold— a  century  makesi 

Fears  ingather  grain  by  grains 

Hills,  where  aommar*B  nymphs  have  lain. 

« <Toil  by  hooT,  toil  by  minutei 
Oraip  at  fam^,  you  cannot  win  it; 
Woo  her  slowly,  yet  be  bold, 
Glorioue  treaeures  she'll  unfold. 
In  endnranee  aleepeth  blisa — 
Beady  gtfta  are  tardy  cones.*** 

<'0!  if  yon  knew  how  that  made  my  heart 
swell,"  exclaimed  Ernest,  interrupting  the  child- 
reader,  and  leapii^  to  bis  feet. 

His  whole  f<Min  had  dilated  with  the  expansiai 
of  awiUicened  and  excited  genios.  "I  seem  to 
see  great,  glorious  mountains  gdng  up,  up,  way 
up  into  tiie  heaven,  and  the  siin  swimming  there 
in  fire  tells  me'somathing.  O!  what  does  it  tell 
me?  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  say  about 
it?"  He  stretched  forth  his  arms  imi^oringlv. 
:  "What  is  that  speaks  to  me,  and  tells  me  to  be 
something,  I  don't  know  what?" 

An  expresuon  of  raptore  passed  over  the  or- 
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phtn's  pale  face;  an  inward  inspiration  glowed 
trough  his  burning  eyes. 

The  son  flashed  over  the  tree  tops,  touched  the 
outward  edges  of  the  hollow,  laying  lightly  on 
the  tips  of  the  boy's  chestnnt  curls,  and  masing 
a  brilliant  circle  around  his  lai^,  unearthly  orbs; 
hut,  little  by  little,  fais  limbs  shrank  back,  the 
light  passed,  leaving  a  plaintive,  asking  took, 
t^t  was  quite  touching;  and  he  dowly  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  turf. 

Mary  foi^t  her  stoiy;  she  vaguely  remem- 
bered that  oDce  the  good  minister  Farrell  had 
narrated  bis  early  troubles,  his  strivings  with 
want,  his  battles  with  the  prejudices  of  friends — 
all  because  he  was  determined  to  be  a  minister. 

She  kept  her  dioaghtful  glance  foil  on  the  boy; 
"perhaps  yon  want  to  be  a  minister,"  she  Baid* 
dreamily. 

"A  minister!  yes— but  tbink  of  nu  bang  a 

minister. " 

"Ask  your  uncle  to  let  you  go  to  school;  tell 
him  you  want  to  be  a  minister — tell  him  /  want 
you  to  go;  maybe  he  will  let  yon;  ask  him,  Er- 
nest." 

"I  will!"  Kulaimed  the  boy,  with  new  energy; 
"111  tdl  him  80  if  he  killa  me  for  it;  but  see  how 
wet  the  i^ass  is  getting;  and  the  air  grows  thick 
like  as  if  the  sbadows  was  stirring  it  up;  you'll 
get  cold,  maybe,  if  you  mt  here." 

Mary  arose,  tied  on  her  little  bonnet,  put  by 
her  book,  and  laughing  a  farewdl  to  the  poet-boy, 
who  little  knew  th6  divinity  within  him,  hniried 
away  towards  home. 

At  a  short  distance  the  tall,  grey  form  of  the 
minister  moved  leisurdy  along.  Mary  called 
him.  He  stopped  till  she  gained  his  sidet  pant- 
ing, and  then  said, 

"Why!  Mary,  my  child,  you  are  oat  late;  Jbow 
are  they  all  at  home?" 

"Very  well,  dear  minister,  except  consin;  she 
had  the  headache  badly—but,  minister,  I  want 
you  to  do  something  $at  me." 

"VThat  is  ii?"  he  smiled,  and  took  her  delicate 
hand  in  his  own,  while  her  blue  ^es  beamed 
with  such  soul  in  their  depths,  that  the  good  pas- 
Utr  was  interested  beforehand. 

**Go  to  poor  Ernest's  uncle,  and  coax  hiih  to 
send  poor  Ernest  to  school." 

"You  don't  know  what  yon  ask,  little  Mary," 
he  replied  musingly;  *'that  hard  old  uncle  of  his 
hates  ministers,  and  I  do  not  know  bat  he  would 
bolt  his  door  in  my  face." 

Yet  even  as  he  spoke,  his  voioe  and  his  heart 
were  troubled.  There  was  a  determined  spirit- 
rapping  at  the  door  of  hia  conscience,  and  the 
voice  of  its  angel  said,  slowly  and  solemnly,  "Is 
that  an  excuse?  have  you  not  lacked  in  the  per- 
finrmance  of  your  duty?  Who  Is  to  be  ftared — 
God  or  man?" 

He  was  oonsdons  that  he  had  not  called  upon 
the  sdSsh  man  for  years.  To  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, a  true  evaneel,  rude  treatment,  a  few 
&rsb  words,  should  be  no  stumbling  block,  bat 
rather  an  incentive  to  &rther  and  stronger  effort. 

Little  Mary  ran  tripping  by  the  side  of  her 
Mstor,  her  thoughts  full  of  Ernest  and  bis  wants. 
She  felt  quite  u^appy,  for  she  feared  the  minis- 
ter woald  not  accede  to  her  wish. 

•*1'U  go,  littie  Maiy,"  at  last  he  said— <«I  have 


noticed  the  lad  more  than  once,  with  his  bright, 
earnest  eyes." 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  Wortlung^- 
ton  house.  Mary  looked  up  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  a  "Thank  you,  dear  minister,"  that  repaid 
him  for  whatever  sacrifice  to  his  feelings  the  visit 
mi^ht  involve;  and,  shaking  his  hand,  she  hooni* 
ed  mto  tiie  house- 

The  minister  walked  on  to  ttie  great  dra,  now 
richly  fiiliaged,  and  porDliog  with  the  last  tinti 
oS  tlie  western  light  He  sorreyed  it  thoo^ 
ftilty,  stepped  bade  a  pace  or  two,  looked  cars- 
fully  round  to  the  closed  window  parallel  with  its 
fullest  growth,  and  murmuring— "It  was  there," 
moved  onward  with  a  musing  sort  of  smile. 

And  yet  it  was  not  a  smile  of  Inttemeas,  hnta 
pleased,  resigned  smila. 

LtO  BB  OONTUnTKD.! 


A  ROYAL  WHIM. 

FBOH  THB  GEBKAN  OF  WILHBLU  HDNEOLD. 

We  are  about  to  tell  our  readers  a  very  strsnge 
event  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Fredericlc 
William  L,  of  Prussia,  fkther  ofthe  great  Frete- 
rick,  and  a  man  generally  despised  on  aooooitt  of 
his  rongh  and  frequently  tyrannical  manner,  het 
who  was  really  one  of  the  best  regents  hii 
fatherland,  as  he  alone — and  to  this  his  son  aft«> 
wards  bore  testimony— was  tlie  real  founder  of 
his  future  greatness. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  should  be  judged 
by  the  costoms  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  n 
order  to  prove  him  extraordinary  both  in  hU 
errors  and  his  virtues,  had  one  passion  which  &r 
outwdgbed  all  others — namely,  love  ^  tbr  the 
chase.  We  remember  reading,  in  his  histwiMi, 
Forster,  that  within  one  year  he  killed  apwards 
of  three  tbonsand  partridges  with  his  own  gun, 
without  taking  the  other  game  into  acootmt,tD 
which  the  queen  was  the  greatest  snflbrer.  ss  ahe 
had  to  find  him,  according  to  a  marriage  cm- 
tract,  in  powder  and  shot  gratis.  When  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  shoot  in  his  own  fo"^' 
he  never  dwlined  the  invitations  of  the  laniiw 
gentry  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Thus  it  happened  that— it  might  be  about  the 
year  1720— the  rich  landed  proprietor.  Von 

W  ,  sent  his  majesty  an  inritation  to  a  wolf* 

hunt,  with  the  humble  request  that  he  wonW 
bring  his  most  illustrious  consort  with  " 
the  nobleman's  wifb  had  fimnerly  belonged  » 
her  majesty's  suite.  , 

On  a  fine  September  day,  then,  the  J""8  "J? 
queen,  with  several  offloers  and  ladies  ofthe  dm- 
diamber.  as  wdl  as  the  eonrtrfool, BaronA^ 
Gondling,  arrived  mt  the  noWeman's  »nc»"| 
c^teau.  On  the  very  next  day  the  chase  com- 
menced, and  Von  Qnndling,  who  found  as  Ii^e 
pleasure  in  the  sports  of  the  field  as  the  king 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  took  a  solitary  waUc  m 
the  meadows,  and  lay  down  to  read  in  the  long 

^^t  before  we  hear  what  happened  ^irthCT'. 
must  first  give  our  readera  a  d^P''?°^_TZ 
strange  man.   He  was,  as  we  have  'u**^  -n 
marked,  the  king's  fool,  and  he  had  receiTeaiw 
imaginable  tiaesand  honors,  in  order  to  snon 
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his  mtjestf  and  the  court  greater  sport.  In  fket. 
Ilia  fibxlleney,  the  Supreme  Master  of  the  Cere- 
moDMSt  Pri^  OmmcillOT,  and  President  of  the 
Arts,  Baron  Vm  Uundling,  acquired  such  arro- 
gioce  through  his  titles  that  nothing  could  he 
more  oomicid  than  the  contrast  between  these 
dignities  and  the  indignities  be  had  to  suffer 
di^j,  eren  from  the  youngest  lieutenants.  His 
ex(!ellen<7,  on  such  OGcasions,  would  grow  very 
ugiy— the  very  thing  bis  tormentors  widied — 
tad  would  laj  a  protest  before  the  king  against  a 
oun  of  his  nnk  faeing  ao  treated,  which  na- 
tmatlj  increased  the  langhtn*.  Through  such 
awesiwhieb  wen  in  that  day  omndned  remark- 
ably eomioal,  oar  fool  had  beeome  a  necessity  for 
die  king  and  court.  Besides,  we  ma^  add  that 
he  was  a  walking  lexicon,  and  able  to  gtve  all  pos- 
idUe  eqtlaoations  in  the  daily  meeting  of  the  so- 
termed  "tabaks  collc^en."  His  pedantry,  in 
&ct,  was  the  best  thing  abont  him.  As  for  wit, 
he  possessed  as  little  as  a  mute;  but,  to  make  up 
for  it,  he  oonld  be  as  vicious  and  obstinate  as 
that  amiaUe  animal. 

Ibe  Baron  Von  Qundling,  then,  lay  at  full 
length  on  the  grass,  in  his  peculiar  dress,  the 
duef  ornament  of  it  being  an  immense  full 
bottomed  wig,  and  in  such  a  position  that  only 
the  locks  of  his  peruke  could  be  seen  as  he  moved 
&nn  side  to  side.  A  gentleman,  who  arrived 
rather  late  for  the  chase,  happened  to  notice  it; 
and,  taking  it  for  some  strange  anim^,  fired 
pinnt  Uank  at  the  wig,  bat  very  fbrtunately 
mieed  it.   His  excellency  sprang  up  imme- 

^tely,  in  the  highest  indignation,  and  cried 

Tia— 

"Ton  Tagabond  nscal,  bow  dare  yon—" 

The  genUemau,  howerert  when  be  peroeiTed 
that  Ae  strange  uumal  must  neoessarily  bdong 
to  the  royal  suite,  did  not  wait  to  reply,  but  ran 
off  at  fall  speed  to  the  ndghboring  forest.  The 
barou,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  tbis,  but, 
as  he  saw  a  man  plowing  at  a  short  distance 
from  him,  he  called  oat  in  his  arrogant  manner — 
"Cwne,  lithcr,  mani" 

*'I  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  do  so;  bat  if 
ym  speak  civilly,  1  may." 

Bis  eioellency  was  not  aocastomed  to  such  an 
answer;  he,  therefore,  walked  towards  the  impu- 
doDt  i^owman  with  upraised  stick,  and  was 
about  to  apply  it  to  bis  back,  when  he  notKed 
that  it  was  the  clergyman  of  the.  vill^e,  whom 
he  had  seen  the  previous  evening  at  the  noble- 
lua's  chateau.  The  baron,  therefore,  lowoed 
l>it  stick,  and  contented  himself  hj  ponishing 
the  clergyman  with  his  tongue. 

"How  can  you  be  such  an  impertinent  ass? 
I>|>  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"Oh!  yes,  you're  the  king's  fool." 

Bis  flxcellenoy  tnmbled  with  rage,  and  raised 
■B  stick  apun;  hut,  <m  measuring  the  sturdy 
pMnrftan  bead  to  ft»t,  and  seeing  no  help  near, 
ne  kt  it  fall  fcr  the  8eo<md  time,  and  merely  at- 
tend the  threat— 

"Jest  wait,  my  fine  ftflow.  Ill  tell  tbe  king 
jnjpretrad  to  be  a  pastor,  and  yet  go  cot  plow- 

'"^be  {^e^yman  replied,  quite  calmly— 
**My  gracioas  maeter  wul  probably  remember 


that  Cincinnatns  pJowed,  too,  and  he  was  a  dic- 
tator, while  I  am  a  poor  village  pastor." 

"Yes,"  the  baron  said,  after  inspecting  his 
coarse  and  peasant-like  dress;  "but  when  Cin- 
oinnstns  plowed,  he  did  not  look  like  a  common 
peasant." 

'•I  am  certun  he  did  not  look  like  a  fool,"  the 
clergyman  replied,  as  he  drove  his  oxen  on. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  baron,  and  he 
roshed  away  towards  a  peasant  be  saw  tpproacb- 
iog,  vowing  vengeance  on  tbe  impudent  pastor, 
whom  be  detenuned  to  ruin  on  the  first  opportu^ 
nity. 

He  was  veiy  glad,  then,  to  find  in  the  peasant 
a  most  determined  enemy  of  the  clei^man,  who 
compluned  bitterly  of  his  sternness,  and  of  the 
fact  of  bis  compelling  him  to  make  up  a  quarrel 
be  had  carried  on  very  successfully  with  his  wife 
for  several  weekg. 

Our  fool  was  dever  enough  to  see  that  tms 
anecdote  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him  in 
trying  to  injure  the  pastor  with  the  king;  he, 
therefore,  answered  most  pathetically,  "But  tbe 
pastor  was  perfectly  in  the  right;  that  oould  do 
you  no  harm!" 

"Well,  that's  very  true,"  the  peasant  replied, 
"espedally  as  he's  getting  old,  and  can't  cany 
on  as  he  used;  but  I'm  sure  when  his  son  takes 
his  place— a  fellow  like  a  church  steeple,  he'll 
break  all  our  bones  for  us.  For  that  reason,  if 
the  matter  was  lefl  to  me,  I  wouldn't  choose  him 
for  our  clergyman;  for  if  the  patron  is  to  beat  us 
on  week-days,  and  the  pastor  ilaya  «»  ■«»« 
game  on  Sunday,  when  will  our  backs  find  Ume 
to  get  well?" 

Oundling  now  listened  attentively,  and  his  plan 
was  soon  formed,  when  he  learned  tiiat  tbe  pas- 
tor's son  would  return  from  Halle  in  a  fw  days, 
to  preach  his  trial  sermon  on  the  next  Sonda;^* 
as  the  patron  bad  promised  him  his  father  s 
Uving.  He,  therefore,  quitted  the  peasant  with  a 
mocking  smile,  and  made  some  pretext  for  viaitp 
ing  the  sexton,  to  make  further  inquiries  mto  the 
matter.  The  Utter  confirmed  the  story,  and 
gave  his  opmion  that  tbe  young  master  must  be 
at  least  six  feet  two  ui  bright,  and  M  straight  as 
a  popUur  tree. 

"Wait!"  Qundling  murmured  between  his 
teeth,  as  soon  as  he  again  reached  the  road;  "we 
will  put  a  blue  coat  on  the  young  fellow,  and 
that  will  annoy  that  vagabond  preacher. 

He,  therelbre,  returned  to  the  chateau,  where 
he  looked  up  a  captain  of  bis  own  acquaintance, 
whom  be  took  on  one  aide,  with  the  burned 
question —  ,     ,  ,,,, 

"How  many  fellows  have  yon  »li«»dy  got? 

To  nnderstand  this  question,  our  readers  most 
know  that  tbe  king,  at  every  review,  requested 
each  oommander  of  a  oompwy  to  present  bis 
new  tflcmitB  to  him.  If  the  poor  gentleman  b^ 
less  ti)Mn  three  be  Ml  mto  partial  disgrace;  a  g. 
BO  each  captain,  about  review  time,  which  was 
dose  at  hand,  tried  to  procuro  a  few  yonng  men 
by  any  method,  legal  or  illegal,  bat  eepedally 
those  partioulariy  tall,  for  tbe  ung  had  ft  peenbar 
ddight  in  such  soldiers.  i 

"Woe  ia  me!  I've  but  one,"  the  oflk!«t!replied, 
"and  be  is  only  a  joumeymaa  tailor.^* 
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"Well,  Umii/*  Oimdling  n^wd.  «yoa  can  get 
a  journeymaD  dergyman  of  six  feet  two." 

"Well,  that's  not  a  tremendoos  htf^t,  hot  it's 
better  than  nothing." 

The  captain  then  requested  an  explanation, 
and  both  discussed  the  measures  hy  wUch  to  get 
bold  of  the  clergyman's  son.  They  soon  agreed 
that  the  officer  should  feign  illness  when  the 
king  departed.  Gundlinc  would  remain  with 
him  as  mmmay; »  few  sokUers  woold  be  aeoteUy 
procured  mm  a  neighboring  town,  and  the 
young  candidftta  takm  aw»,  m/ow  volent,  hy 
the  ears,  and  transported  to  uie  next  garristm. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  and  his  suite  fol- 
lowed the  chase  m  the  next  day  with  their  usual 
ardor.  It  so  happened  that  two  ladies,  in  at- 
tendance on  the  queen,  tortured  by  etutui,  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream,  which  led 
from  the  nobleman  s  garden  into  the  open  fields- 
One  of  them,  Wilhelmine  Von  B  ,  was  a 

young  and  charming  creature,  and  was  evidently 
attempting  to  cheer  her  companion,  who  was  si- 
lent and  not  so  charming.    In  consequence  there 


and  Oail  had  the  ideasnre  of  lifting  tiiem  into 
the  lofty  oairiage,  fn  which  he  also  took  a  seat, 
exactly  opposite  the  fair  Wilhelmine,  who,  how- 
ever,  was  cruel  enough,  for  some  time,  to  look 
every  way  hut  at  him.  At  length,  wb«ti  h« 
b^San  to  speak  of  Halle,  where  he  had  been 
several  years  "Famulus,"  at  the  house  of  Frey- 
linghausen,  she  turned  her  cna  with  pleasor* 
towards  him,  for  she  was  wm  aeqiiidntod  with 
Uiis  poet,  and  became  so  eloquent  tut  her  oom- 
panion  blushed,  nudged  her  repeatedly,  mod  at 


ieogth  whispered  in  her 
"Ah!  he  IS  not  a : 


noblenuuk'* 

WilhelroiM,  howerer.  paid  no  attention  to  hvr, 
and  as  the  young  man  was  rery  wdl  read,  and 
recited  several  <tf  Freyliogbausen's  newest  poems, 
the  time  passed  so  quickly,  that  they  stopped  be- 
fore the  rectory  almost  without  peroeirii^  it. 
Here  all  the  family  assembled  round  the  carriage, 
and  wi^ed  to  embrace  their  dear  rela^ve;  but 
ttus  he  declined,  and  first  presented  his  fair  com- 
panions, who  were  immediately  invited  into  the 
rectory,  which  the  silent  one  at  first  declined,  bat 


was  a  deal  of  laughing,  which  might  have  been  the  other  immediately  accepted. 


heard  at  some  distance  and  might  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  tin  old,  tbongh  still  em- 
new,  story  of  marriage  and  lore  was  being  chs- 
onssed  by  the  ladies.  They  had  gradually  wan- 
dered some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tiie  village, 
when  a  wolf,  probably  disturbed  by  the  beaters, 
and  which  they  at  first  took  for  a  dog,  ran 
towards  them,  regarding  them  with  a  look  which 
they  interpreted— "This  little  darline  111  make 
my  breakfast  of,  and  the  other  little  uriing  111 
leave  on  that  bed  of  Ibi^et-me-nots  till  supper 
time." 

The  poor  gu>1s  had  not  in  the  least  expected 
soch  a  bridegroom,  and  stood  petrified  with  fear 
as  as  they  reoognized  the  animal,  for  they 
poBsihly  did  not  know  that  a  wolf,  in  tibe  summer 
or  antomn,  would  attack  nobod^,  and  that  the 
Isc^im  who  fescinated  their  eyes  was.  probably, 
M  much  a&aid  of  them  as  thejr  were  ot  Urn. 
The  silent  young  lady  sobbed  oat  a  maseuliiie 
name,  we  presume  that  ef  her  lorec.  while  the 
charming  one,  after  reoorering  ftom  bar  first  ter- 
ror, looked  round  on  ^I  sides  for  assistance. 

Suddenly,  a  carriage  made  its  appearattoe  from 
a  branch  road,  drawn  by  two  twrses,  in  which  a 
yonng  and  handsome  man  was  mtting.  Both 
ladies  cried  out  together  in  joyful  surpnse  when 
thOT  percfved  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  the 
WW  immediately  ran  ofi*,  and  took  up  his  station 
some  distance  from  them. 

"Yon  have  saved  us  from  death."  the  charm- 
ing Wilhelmine  said,  as  she  approached  the 
young  man,  who  immediately  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  and  leaped  from  the  carriage.  After 
b^ging,  in  the  stvle  of  French  gallantry,  to 


After  the  first  stormy  salutation  the  old  clcr^- 
man  clasped  his  hands,  and  commenced  the 
hymn,  "Praise  God  for  all  His  gifts!'*  m  which 
the  whole  femily  joined;  among  titem  oar  friend 
Carl,  with  sudi  a  splendid  tenw  race,  that  tiie 
young  lady  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  after 
the  hymn  was  ended: 

*'If  you  would  do  me  a  real  fevor,  yoa  would 
sing  me  that  scmg  of  FrOTlioghaasen's  which  you 
recited  to  us  on  our  road  here." 

This  request  was  so  fiattering  that  Carl  could 
not  refuse  to  comply  with  it.  He  therefore  sang 
as  solo,  the  song,  "My  heart  should  feel  con- 
tented," without  the  least  idea,  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  not  merely  all  his  consolation  but 
all  Us  good  fortune,  would  originate  from  this 
song. 

The  charming  Wilhelmine  was  highly  delight- 
ed when  he  had  finished  the  song;  and  the  two 
ladies  took  their  leave,  on  the  earnest  persuadoo 
of  the  nlent  one  of  the  two. 

^he  yonng  man  felt  for  the  first  day  or  two  as 
if  he  had  lost  something  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence; hut  as  adifierenceot  rank  between  himself  and 
a  lady  of  the  royal  suite  seemed  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  he  soon  forgot  the  strange  adventure, 
in  which  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  com- 
position of  his  trial  sermon,  which  he  was  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday  before  his  patron  and  the 
congregation.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
kii^  and  bis  suite  retomed  to  Berlin,  while 
Oundling  and  the  captain  remained  behind  to 
carry  out  their  treacheious  scheme.  The  captain 
pretended  to  be  suffering  from  a  fiigfatfhl  attack 
of  gout,  and  bad  secretly  <ndaed  a  corpwal  and 


Inve  his  doubts  cleared  ap  as  to  idiether  be  \  ^  men  to  come  on  the  ensning  Sunday  night 
looked  upon  nymi^  or  hamadryads,  or  actual  from  the  neighboring  garrison  of  0-^n,  as  he 


mortals,  and  all  possible  explananons  had  been 
frimiahed  him,  he  presented  oimself  to  the  ladies 
as  the  son  of  the  old  pastor,  and  just  arrived  from 
Halle,  in  ordv  to  act  as  curate  to  his  father.  The 
yout^  man,  whom  we  will  call  Oarl.  then  invited 
the  ladies  to  take  seats  in  hit  veblde,  and  thus 
return  to  the  chateau. 
The  ladies  qniokly  uo^tad  this  iovibdika. 


had  learned  that  their  kind  host  had  intooded  to 
par  a  virit  at  a  gentlman's  house  soma  thirty 
mUes  off.  as  poon  as  the  candidate's  sermon  was 
ended,  and  would  not  return  for  a  week.  Daring 
that  time  the^  expected  to  have  the  young  recniit 
so  securely  udden  away,  that  any  reclamation 
would  be  onavailing;  and  hteidee.  the  king's  ad- 
jutant, who  atoiMitod  lOKninfi^Hbirs,  was 
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tba  etptam's  ooasin.  GunclliDg,  after  hia  usual 
Aduni,  robbed  his  stomach  mm  both  hands*  as 
h*  thought  of  the  pastor's  taniU«  despair  at  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  son. 

A$aoim  as  the  aazkrady  denied  Snnday  aniTed, 
both  genUemsQ  went  to  the  OTer-crowded  church; 
the  captain,  as  he  hypocritically  told  bis  host,  to 
retnra  thanks  for  his  sudden  and  fortunate  re- 
CDrtfji  but  in  truth  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  his 
jvaag  recruit,  whose  height  he  was  delighted 
vith,snd  paid  Qundling  repeated  compliments  for 
hii  diBcriminatioa.  The  poor  young  man  gained 
oonplete  approbation  from  his  patron  and  the 
Ybole  parish.and  even  Gnndling,  after  the  service 
WHOTer,  approached  the  pastor,  and  treacherous- 
]j  praised  his  good  fortune  in  having  such  a  son. 
We  must  say,  that  the  cajptMn*  to  his  credit,  was 
sot  goil^  of  such  hypomsy  in  the  case. 

Ai  a  late  hour  in  we  evening,  which  was  both 
itoiay  and  odd,  the  sound  of  arms  and  a  lend 
knocking  was  heud  at  the  door  the  parscuiage. 
The  door  was  at  lengUi  opened  by  Carl,  with 
tboe  words: 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at  this 
DoinwKiable  hour  of  the  uightr' 

"We  want  you!"  the  capuin  exdatmed,  as  he 
f^ntDg  forward,  and  seized  the  young  man  by  the 
•nn.  "You  must  come  with  us,  and  change  your 
bluk  coat  for  a  blue  one." 

We  Okay  easily  imagine  the  terror  of  the  wretch- 
ed man,  who,  only  partly  dressed,  was  standing 
tpeeddess  before  them,  when  his  old  father,  wt» 
nd  beard  this  conversation,  rushed  out  of  bed, 
ud  mterposed  between  them.  He,  too,  was 
at  first  to  speak  through  temv,  when  he 
fndfedintbe  niooiUi^t  the  stddiers,  and  among 
(ban  Qundlbg,  who  borst  into  a  loud  laugfa  on 
timt  the  father's  agony.  This  insult  restored 
tluou  man  to  oonsdousness,  and  crying.  "You 
TiDunons  Judas!"  he  rushed  with  clenched  fists 
>t  the  baron.  Carl,  however,  interposed;  bat  as 
^  (Ai  man  could  not  be  calmed,  and  the  confU- 
nn  and  cries  bad  become  gmend,  for  the  mother 
ind  asters  had  joined  them,  the  young  man  re- 
putedly h^ed  to  be  allowed  to  speak;  and  when 
h  bsd  gained  permisnon,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
loving  qoestioD  to  his  father: 

"Do  jon  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  is  aware 
rfay  fate,  or  not?'* 

At  this  aU  were  silent;  lyat  when  the  question 
vts  repealed,  the  old  man  replied: 

"Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question?  How 
Aosld  He,  who  knows  everything,  not  be  aware 
tffDui  Ctte?" 

"Well,  then,"  the  son  calmly  replied,  "if  you 
l>^Te  that,  you  must  not  foi^  that  'all  things 
*otk  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Qod.'  I 
kn  Him,  and  willingly  yield  to  my  &te;  and 
will  only  dress  myself,  and  then  be  ready  to  fol- 
)nr  the  captain.'*^ 

"No!"  the  latter  replied,  "you  must  come  di- 
wcUy.  A^/ow— march!" 

All  rtn  after  the  unfortunate  man,  crying  to 
sod  striving  to  retain  him,  but  in  vain. 
•Mher,  mother  and  sisters  were  driven  back  by 
«e  butt  ends  of  the  muskets. 

"He  will  be  fiwen,"  the  captain  cried,  "before 
oat  of  the  viUage,  aiid  then  he'U  put  on 
■■iflootttremcnts." 
Vc  will  not  attempt  to  give  maj  description  of 


i  the  c<HM]iti(»i  of  the  sorrowing  fkmily ,  as  a  soldier's 
\  life  in  that  day  was  not  memy  the  most  disgrace- 
i  ful,  but  also  the  most  wretched  on  earth;  and 
many  a  fktber,  had  the  choice  been  left  him,  would 
sooner  have  seen  Us  son  in  the  coffin  than  in  the 
colored  coat. 

The  unhappy  father  waited  in  vain  for  a  letter 
!  from  his  son  ftur  one  week — from  one  month  to 
I  another.   The  captain  had  taken  all  necessary 
I  precantion  to  cut  off  every  opportunity  for  oom- 
{ munication^   No  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
!  him,  and  although  it  was  so  very  difficult  on  this 
1  account  to  reclaim  him,  still  both  psstor  and  pa- 
tron attempted  it,  though,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  in  vain.   After  repeated  ^tions  to 
his  royal  majesty,  they  at  length  received  a  veiy 
hu^  reply  ntnn  the  ministo- of  war  himself;  that 
thOT  made  a  most  insane  request  in  asking  them 
to  uok  for  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  the  whole 
Prussian  army,  when  no  one,  not  even  them- 
selves, knew  when  he  was:  and  he  most  be  get- 
ting on  well  or  else  he  wotdd  have  written  to 
them. 

Two  years  thus  elapsed,  without  the  disconso- 
late father,  who  had  long  since  received  a  young 
curate  to  assist  him,  hearing  the  least  news  about 
his  son,  uid  therefore  supposed  that  he  died 
through  the  cold  on  the  fiightfiil  sveniag,  or  at 
the  baJberts. 

At  length,  when  the  second  year  was  just  ended, 
he  received  a  message  from  the  neighboring  town, 
to  say,  that  his  son  was  in  good  he^th,  and  in- 
tended to  visit  him  that  same  evening,  in  company 

with  the  lady  of  the  Dean  of  P  .  When  their 

joy  at  this  unexpected  news,  which  appeared  to 
the  old  man  almost  fabulous,  was  moderated, 
and  a  thousand  qnestions  asked  of  the  messenger, 
no  one  could  certainly  fbmish  any  ezptaDatiou 
as  to  his  Grange  companioi;  hut  this  was  their 
least  anxiety. 

"The  dean's  lady,"  the  old  mother  gave  it  as 
her  opinion,  "will  soon  be  tired  of  us.*' 

And  long  before  evening  the  whole  family  set 
out  to  welcome  their  Joseph,  as  the  old  man  called 
him.  They  had  j^ust  arrived  at  the  cross-roads 
we  have  already  vieited,  when  a  carriage  drove 
up,  out  of -the  window  of  which  a  charming  little 
wuite  hand  was  stretched,  and  a  siWe^  voice  ut- 
tered the  words,  "Yes,  yes,  dear  Carl,  here  it  was 
that  you  saved  me  from  the  woIC" 

At  the  moment  be  looked  out  he  reco^zed  his 
parents.  A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  him,  w\aab 
was  echoed  by  the  whole  family.  The  coschman 
was  bidden  to  stop,  tlie  ladf  and  gentleman 
sprang  out,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  old 
father  could  say,  "Now,  then,  tell  us  all,  you 
wicked  boy;  you  caused  us  much  grief  by  not 
writing  a  sbgle  word." 

"I  could  not-I  daw  not,"  Carl  replied.  "The 
capttin  made  me  plet^e  my  honor  that  I  would 
not  send  you  any  news  of  my  place  of  abode.  If 
I  kept  my  word,  he  promised  to  pvo  me  mj 
liberty  at  the  end  of  t^ee  years." 

**And  the  worthy  captain  set  you  free  at  the 
expiration  of  two,''  his  &ther  remarked. 

"Not  he,"  Carl  replied.  "Death  alone  could 
have  BMTed  me  Seam  Ins  dutches.  I  owe  my 

riage  drive  home." 
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<*Yes,*'  the  patron  cried,  who  had  come  to  share 
in  the  general  joy;  "let  the  carriage  drive  home. 
I  must  know  all  about  it.  We  will  take  our  aeats 
on  this  bank." 

All — among  them  the  dean's  lady,  to  whom  no 
one  had  yet  paid  any  attention — seated  them- 
sdres  on  the  grassy  oouch,  and  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  yoimg  man,  who  wiped  sway  ins 
tears,  and  then  commenced  thuK 

*'How  badly  I  fared,  and  how  grieved  T  was  at 
not  being  able  to  send  any  news  to  my  dear  pa- 
rents and  sisters,  I  need  not  tell  you.  My  only 
trust  was  in  God:  for,  had  I  not  h»d  Him  to  sup- 
port me,  I  shotdd  bav£  acted  like  a  thousand 
others — either  deserted,  or  put  an  end  to  my  life. 
Bat  my  faith,  which  daily  found  nourishment  in 
the  beautiful  text  with  which  I  quitted  you  on 
that  night  of  terror,  *We  know  uiat  all  tbitus 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  loTe  God,* 
supported  me  in  all  my  nece^ties. 

*'Thus  it  happened  that,  just  fourteen  days  ago, 
I  stood  as  sentinel  in  the  grand  corridor  of  the 
royal  palace  at  BOTlin.  I  was  thinking  as  usual 
of  nome.  and  as  I  felt  very  low-spirited,  and,  be- 
sides, &Qcied  the  ndghhonng  aputoents  unoccu- 

fied,  I  commenced  singing  tl»t  sweet  song  of 
rcylmghausen's,  *M^  heart  should  feel,  content* 
edr  when  I  was  singing  the  third  verse,  a  door 
opened  to  my  great  embarrassment,  and  I  saw 
thU  lady's  head." 

<'Ab!  the  dean's  lady,"  the  6Ld  pastor  said,  as 
he  bowed  to  ber.  **Now  I  am  beginning  to  see 
more  cleatiy  into  matters.'* 

And  be  straightway  ponred  forth  a  multitade  of 
apologiesfor  not  having  noticed  ber  before,  through 
his  immoderate  Joy  at  his  son's  return. 

**But,  father,"  the  son  inquired,  "do  yon  not 
reoognize  the  lady!" 

The  old  man,  however,  and  his  wife  had  long 
forgotten  the  features.  One  of  Carl's  nstera  at 
length  said: 

"That  must  be  the  yonng  lady,  iflamnotmiB* 
taken,  whom  tou  saved  from  the  wolf?" 

"Certainly,"  Carl  replied,  "and  at  this  very 
spot  where  we  are  now  sitting  so.  happily  to- 
gether." 

But  as  all  began  crying, "Proceed,  proceed  with 
your  story,"  he  continued  it  in  the  following 
foshion: 

"As  soon  as  1  saw  the  head  I  was  in  great  fear, 
and  ceased  singing.  The  lady,  however,  came 
very  kindly  towards  me,  measured  me  &om  head 
to  foot,  and  at  length  said: 

**  'I  could  scarce  believe  my  ears  when  I  beard 
that  Toiee,  but  my  eyes  cannot  deorave  me. 
Surely  you  are  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of 

H  ,  who  saved  me  from  the  wolf  two  years 

ago?' 

**  'I  am  that  unhappy  man,'  I  said  to  her;  and 
then  proceeded  to  tell  her  what  a  frightful  revenge 
Gundling  had  taken.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  seemed  to  me  like  an  angel  sent  from  on 
high  to  comfort  me. 

•<  'Yon  saved  me  fVom  a  wolf,'  she  exclaimed, 
*and  I  will  do  as  much  ioryou;*  and  then  hurried 
back  into  the  room. 

"I  stood  there  with  a  beating  heart,  till  a  page 
approached  me  with  the  words: 

"  •Sentinel,  as  soon  as  you  are  rdeased  from  j 


duty  you  must  go  through  that  door,  and  preseut 
yourself  to  her  majesty,  the  queen.* 

"I  need  not  say  with  what  anxiety  I  waited 
for  the  hour. 

"At  length  I  was  released,  and.  tremhting,  I 
entered  the  queen*s  apartmrait.  She  asked  my 
history  very  grataonsly,  and  when  I  bad  finisbed 
it  she  added: 

**  *I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  my  son,  but  will 
beg  the  general  to  see  that  you  are  on  du^  here 
to-morrow  morning  between  deven  and  twelve, 
the  hour  at  which  Uie  king  pays  me  a  visit  Then 
sing,  with  your  dear  voice  that  pleased  me  so 
much,  any  verse  you  like  of  his  majesty's  favorite 
hymn,  'Who  puts  his  trust  in  God  alone.'  I  will 
then  see  what  more  I  can  do  for  you.' 

"With  these  words  her  majMty  dismissed  Die, 
and  without  the  door  I  met  this  lady,  who  whis- 
pered to  me; 
"  'Courage,  courage;  I  trust  all  will  be  wdl.' 
"As  I  expected,  I  was  placed  on  duty  before 
the  queen's  apartments  the  next  morning  at 
eleven  o'dock.  As  soon  as  I  heard  voices  with- 
in I  commenced  singing  a  verse  of  the  hymn  that 
had  been  commanded.  However,  I  expected  in 
vain  to  be  summoned  again.  The  hour  passed, 
and  I  fancied  that  no  attrition  had  been  paid  to 
me;  and  I  despaired,  for  I  did  not  dare  to  ang 
another  verse." 

"And  yet,"  the  young  lady  here  interrupted 
the  narrator,  "all  proper  attention  had  been  paid 
to  your  hymn,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an 
account  of  it,  as  Carl  bas  already  bectnue  my  dear 
husband." 

Another  cry  of  astonishment  was  here  raised. 
"What!  what!  your  bueband?"  all  exclaimed: 
"I  fancied  you  were  the  dMu's  wife,"  the  old 
pastor  remarked.  "I  never  beard  of  such  a 
thing,"  the  patron  murmured,  for  he  knew  the 
lady  was  of  a  very  old  family,  and  both  he  and 
the  pastor  seemed  scarce  to  siiow  whethw  they 
were  awake  or  dreaming. 

"Tou  most  then  hear  my  story,"  the  joong 
lady  remarked,  with  a  smile. 

"The  voice  delighted  both  their  majesties 
greatly,  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  this,  I  began 
saying  everything  I  could  in  favor  of  the  ^ung 
man  without,  till  the  king  laughed,  and  said: 
"  'Why,  she  must  be  in  love  with  the  fellow.* 
"I  felt  that  I  blusted  at  this  remark,  but  still 
answered  boldly: 

"  *Yes,your  majesty,forhe  saved  me, two  years 
ago,  from  a  fngbtful  wolf.' " 

"  'Diable!'  the  king  added.  *You  are  » 
Teiy  old  fiimily,  and  might  get  a  lieutenant,  as 
&r  as  I  know.' 

"Here  the  queen  interposed,  and  I  bened  his 
majesty,  who  was  in  a  very  good  humwuatday, 
not  to  torment  me  farther.  I  had  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  her,  and  was  determined  on  hav- 
ing this  grenadier,  or  no  one  else,  for  my  bus- 
brad.  *I  must  h^  your  majesty  to  remember,* 
the  queen  cootiDued,  'how  carefully  this  good 
girl  attended  to  our  child  in  its  last  illness.' 

"  'Well,'  the  king  remarked,  *well  see.  The 
captain  praises  the  fellow;  but  still  she  cannot 
by  any  possibility  marry  a  simple  curate.  Well, 
I  as  I  said,  we'll  see.   I'll  examine  the  fellow  my* 
I  self:  but,  apropos,  8a|^>oBe  he  will  not  have  youl' 
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"I  did  not  kaow  what  mmrv  to  make  to  this 
ioqniiy,  save  hj  letting  m;  ^es  dnk  on  the 
srouod:  bat  the  queen  oune  to  my  ssaiBtanoe, 
by  Baying: 

"  'Tour  majestj  wiU  he  best  fitted  to  arrange 
that  matter.' 

"  'Well,  that's  very  true,'  the  king  replied. 
WeH  see,  then;  the  fellow  will  not  be  such  a 
Sxd  as  to  refuse.*  And  with  these  words  his 
mtjesty  left  the  room,  apparently  in  deep 

'^^lat  is  the  eod  my  story,"  the  youn^  lad^ 
lud,  "and  my  hosband  must  jooceed  with  his 

WW." 

Oarl,  therefore,  ooatinued: 

*■!  naturally  bdiered  that  I  had  been  qnite  un- 
noticed, especially  as  nothing  of  the  sli&htest  im- 
pcalaDce  occurred  daring  toe  remidndBT  of  the 
Ctj  that  might  nourish  my  hopes. 

""nn  next  morning,  however,  at  parade,  the 
kii^  cried  out>  after  he  had  finished  all  other 

'"Where  is  the  fellow  who  stood  as  sentry 
TKterday  momio^  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
the  queen's  doorf  Let  him  step  out  of  the 
nok.' 

"With  a  beating  heart  I  obeyed  this  order,  on 
wiiidi  his  majes^,  without  moving  a  feature,  first 
measored  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  said: 

**  'Two  midcc  offioers  here— take  the  feUow's 
Mitdn* 

"I  oould  Itncy  nothing  else  than  tiiat  I  was 
Smg  to  be  tied  up  to  tlw  halberts  for  my  nnre** 
Mo^e  singii^,  aiid  therefore  began  tremulously: 

"*I  implore  your  majesty,  with  all  snbmis- 
An—' 

"Bat  the  king  interrupted  me: 

'*  'Don't  argue — take  his  waistcoat  off!' 

"The  under  officeirs  did  as  they  were  command- 
ed, and  the  king  in  the  same  tone,  and  without 
Boring  a  feature  said:  . 

'"Now,  his  giiters!* 

"I  DOW  fancied  I  was  going  to  be  impaled  at 
Ibe  least,  and  entreated  in  my  fear, — 

"'I  beg  your  majesty,  on  my  knees,  to  be 
wreiful  to  a  poor  fellow;'  but  the  same  answer 
ns  ^na  me — 'Don't  argoe.' 

"As  I  stood  there,  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  the 
king  ordered— 

"  'Now,  bring  that  black  chest  hither  to  the 
firat' 

"I  was  now  certun  of  death,  when  I  saw  this 
dwt  brooght  up,  in  which  I  fancied  an  execu- 
tioner's Bword  at  the  very  least  was  contained.  I 
c^Mped  my  hands  and  commended  my  soul  to 
God,  when  the  kiog,  before  whom  the.  chest  bad 
Iwn  deposited,  cried  out  to  me: 
"  'Now  kwk  in,  and  see  how  that  suits  you.* 
"As  soon  as  I  had  raised  the  lid,  I  saw,  not  a 
■VDrd  or  an  instrument  of  torture,  but  a  black 
^wietl  dress,  and  the  bands  laid  on  the  top  of  it. 
TUi  dumge  in  my  feelings  almost  took  my 
Man  away,  but  the  king's  vtHoe  again  roused 

BU. 

**  'Mow,  dress  yoondf  Immediatdy,  and  listen 
wwbatlsay.  Bring  foor  drums  here,  and  lay 
a  doKQude  anna  across  them,  so  that  he  cannot 
table  throogh.  The  grenadier  shall  preach  us 
tttua,  iiir  I  rauc  fint  axamim  him,  and  see 


if  he  has  learned  anything.  If  he  sits  firm  in 
the  saddle,  as  the  saying  is,  he  can  keep  the 
black  stuff,  and  all  it  contains;  but  if  he's  a  stu- 
pid ass,  I'll  make  htm  put  on  the  coatee  again. 
Now  then,  up  on  the  drums;  yon  need  not  give 
it  us  long,  but  it  must  be  good.' 

"Assuredly,"  the  young  man  continued,  "I 
should  have  talked  noUiing  but  nonsense,  through 
the  agitated  nature  of  my  feelings,  and  the  fact 
that  such  a  terrible  alternative  was  offered  me; 
but  to  my  good  fortune,  during  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  my  wretched  servitude,  I  had  daily 
thought  of  my  favorite  text,  .and  determined  I 
wuild  preach  it  on  the  very  Stst  Sunday  after 
my  release.  In  fact,  fVom  continually  tmnking 
on  the  subject,  I  had  the  whole  discourse  long  be- 
fore ready  in  my  mind.  I,  therefore,  bwdly 
mounted  the  drums,  and  began  immediately  with 
the  words — 'St.  Paul  says,  in  Romans  viii.,  28, 
'And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God;'  after  which  I  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  my  own  misfortunes  which 
had  worked  together  for  good  by  the  confirmation 
of  my  faith,  and  then  made  a  nniversal  and  ^pu- 
ticular  application  of  it. 

"I  had  noticed  that  the  king,  who  stood  close 
before  me,  and  had  never  once  took  his  eyes  off  of 
me,  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  pouring  down 
his  cheeks;  and  I  had  scarce  uttered  the  word 
•Amen,*  when  he  said  to  me: 

*'  'Now,  come  down  from  your  pulpit;  yon  can 
keep  the  black  coat  and  all  it  contains.  Ton  had 
better  inspect  the  pockets,  and  see  wtuit  yon  have 
got  in  them.* 

"During  my  discourse  I  had  noticed  that  one 
of  my  coat  pockets  seemed  heavier  than  the  other. 
I  put  my  hand  into  that  one  first;  and  who  could 
picture  my  astonishment,  when  I  drew  forth  a 
gold  tabalierre,  filled  with  ducats.  I  was  sUently 
regarding  it,  when  the  king  said: 

"  'That  is  a  present  from  my  wife;  bat  now  look 
and  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  other 
pocket:'  and  not  yet  able  to  utter  a  word  through 
surprise,  I  drew  out  my  appointment  as  a  dean 
signed  by  the  king's  own  hand." 

"How  is  that  possible!  Such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  ofi"  the  M  pastor  exclaimed,  as  he 
raised  his  hands  to  Heaven.  "My  son  a  dean? 
A  candidate  and  private  in  tiie  grenadiers,  a 
deani  Yes,  I  now  understand  why  you  sent  to 
tell  us  that  you  would  visit  us  in  company  with 
the  dean's  lady.  But  not  to  ask  your  poor  old 
father  to  the  wedding,  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of 
him— that  is  unpardonable?" 

"Did  /  know  anything  about  my  marriage?" 
the  son  continued;  "but,  listen,  father. 

*)I  nattu-ally  tried  to  murmur  out  thanbs, 
after  all  these  fabulous  events,  but  was  mtompt* 
ed  by  the  king,  who  said: 

"  'Now,  come  to  the  palace;  you  can  eat  your 
soup  with  us,  and  the  regimental  chaplain  must 
accompany  yon.* 

"Giddy  with  the  thought  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, I  Jbllowed  with  the  du^ilain,  who  was 
hardly  lees  astonisbed  than  I  was,  the  king  and 
his  suite  to  the  palace;  and  as  soon  aa  we  had 
entered  the  audience-room,  where  all  the  court 
ma  assemUed,  with  ber  mnai^MAJiaa  yonng 
la4y,  the  king  adrafiiS^^iySAflS^E^ 
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"  'Whom  does  he  think  he  hu  to  thuk  §sa  all 
this?' 

"I  answered  with  a  low  bow — 

"  'Besides  God,  my  most  grsdons  king,  and  his 
most  illustrioas  consort.' 

"To  which  his  majssty  remarked: 
'There  he's  light;  but  look  ye  here.  This 
Tonng  and  diarmiiig  woman  did  the  most  for 
aim.  He  bas  nothing  to  say  to  her?  She  is  not 
prond,  and  I  know  not  mamed.  What  doeb  be 
think  of  iti  He  is  now  a  dean,  and  bas  bis  pock- 
ets full  of  ducats.  Will  he  tiy  his  lock,  and 
&nc7  he  is  all  alone  with  her?' 

"Half  mad  with  joy  and  hope,  I  raised  my 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  poor  girl,  who  was  blush- 
ing and  trembling  before  me,  and  who  conld  not 
raise  her  ey^s  from  the  floor. 
-  "All  was  silent,  though  at  intervals  a  slight 
sound  of  laughter  could  be  heard  in  the  room. 
In  spite  of  my  good  fortune,  I  was  even  more 
embarrassed  than  I  bad  been  an  hour  before, 
when  for^  to  mount  the  drums;  bat  I  collected 
myself,  and  in  a  few  moments,  said; 

"  'His  majesty,  the  king,  to  whom  I  owe  all  my 
good  forttme,  has  in^iired  me  with  courage  to  ask 
you  before  this  great  assembly,  whether  yon  will 
aoeompany  me  in  my  wandenngs,  like  as  Uie  an- 
gel Raphael  formerly  goided  the  yoatbful  Tobias?* 

"She  immediately  gave  me  her  hand,  silent 
and  trembling,  which  I  pressed  with  ardor  to  my 
lips,  and  her  majesty  had  scarcely  bidden  God 
bless  us,  when  the  king  added: 

"  'B^mental  cbaplun,  oome  hither  and 
marry  them.  Afterwards  we'll  have  our  dinner; 
bat  1  must  get  them  off  my  hands  to-day.' 

"The  chaplain,  with  a  bow,  replied; 

"  'It  is  impossible,  the  young  couple  have  not 
been  asked  in  church.* 

"  'Nonsense/  replied  the  king,  <I  asked  them 
myself,  long  ago.  Come,  marry  them  as  quickly 
as  yoa  can,  for  I  am  hungry.  Next  Sunday  you 
wn  ask  them  in  church  as  many  times  as  you 
like.' 

"Although  the  chaplain  urged  Tariona  reasons, 
all  was  of  no  arail.  The  mairiage  took  place 
that  very  hour,  and  my  parents  can  now  see  why 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  invite  them." 

"I  must  really  be  dreaming,**  said  the  old  pas- 
tor; "why  it's  a  stranger  than  any  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  A  grenadier  made  a  dean!  But 
what  did  the  members  of  the  consistory  say  to 
it?   I  cannot  imagine." 

"The;  kept  me  so  long,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied, "or  I  should  bare  oome  to  share  my  Joy 
with  yoa  eight  days  ago.  I  had  scarcely  an- 
nwmced  myself,  and  haiuledin  my  diploma,  with 
ft  request  to  be  ordained,  when  the  gmdemen,  as 
may  be  easily  supposed,  declared  the  whole  affair 
impossible,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  this  to  his 
majesty  in  a  long  petition.  The  king  returned  it 
with  these  words,  written  in  his  own  hand,  on 
themaipn: 

*'  *I  bsTc  examined  him  mnelC.  If  he  does 
not  ondNrstand  Latin,  he  oaa  siBml  to  kee^  some 
one  who  does.  I  do  not  understand  Latm  my- 
8el£  Fbidbioe  Wiluajc.' 

"As  they  did  not  dare  to  trouble  the  king  again 
in  the  matter,  they  prooeeded  to  oidtinme,  after 


an  examination  to  which  I  voluntarily  nb- 
mitted." 

The  young  man  thns  ended  his  story,  and  oor 
kind  readers  can  easily  imagine  the  rest.  We 
need  only  add  that  oar  hero  made  an  excelleat 
dean,  and  for  many  years  held  ttw  living 

In  eondnsion  we  are  bound  to  state  that  Q» 
above  anecdote  is  historically  tnv ,  and  that  we 
luve  merely  repeated  the  fkmily  traditioD.  StiQ, 
we  thought  it  better  to  refr^un  from  ^ving  the 
real  names,  as  the  descendants  of  our  illustriona 
grenadier  might  not  desire  the  story  to  be  pab> 
licly  known  in  connection  with  themselves. 


SONG. 

BT  CIIABLES  lUNGSIXT. 

"O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  tbe  cattle  home} 
Across  the  sandi  o*  Dee;" 
The  western  wind -was  wild  and  dank  wi'  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  aand} 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  aand. 
And  round  and  round  the  land. 
As  far  as  eye  could  lee; 
Tbe  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land,— 
And  never  home  came  abe. 

"0,  is  it  weed  or  Ath  or  fioating  hair, 
A  treat  o'  golden  hair, 
O'  drowned  maiden's  hairj 
Above  the  nets  at  seaT— 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  foir> 
Among  the  stakes  on  Bee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cmel  eijiwlinK  foam> 
The  crael  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea; 
Bat  still  the  boatmen  bear  her  tM  the  ciltUa  home 
Across  the  tan<U  o'  I>ee. 


LOTUS-EATING. 

Who  would  care  to  pasa  bis  life  away, 

Of  the  Lotus-land  a  dreamful  deniten — 
Lotus-islands  round  a  wavelets  bay, 

Sung  by  Alfred  Tennysonf 

Who  woold  care  to  be  a  doll  new  comer. 
Far  aeroBi  the  wide  sea's  blae  abysseet 
Where,  about  the  earth's  three  thonnadth  lommer 
Fused  divine  UlyssesI 

Rather  give  me  coffee,  art,  a  book. 

From  my  windows  a  delielons  sea- view; 
Soatb-Down  mutton,  somebody  to  cook — 
"Music?"   I  believe  yoo. 

Strawberry  icebergs  in  the  sommer  time- 
Sat  of  elmwood  many  a  massive  splinter. 
Good  ghost  atones,  ana  a  classic  rhyme. 
For  the  nighta  of  winter. 

Now  and  then  a  friend,  and  some  Sautame; 

Now  and  then  a  neck  of  Highland  venisoi^ 
And  for  Lotos-lands  I'll  never  yearn,  C 
Mangre  Alfred  Teanysoo* 
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MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS.— No.  8. 

BT  CDLMA  CKOLT. 

"Mm  telli  from  nn  to  niB, 
But  womu'B  work  Is  nwnt  doM.** 

''Wolk!  vork!**  It  ma  the  mandate  otir  grand- 
lannts  heard  in  Eden  when  they  had  eaten  more 
mnt  than  tbej  could  pay  for;  and  we,  thdr  pro- 
paj,  driren  to  the  antipodes  of  Eden,  realize, 
notalwajswitb  sabmission,  that  we  too  roust  eamj 
onrbreadl^  the  sweat  of  our  brows.  Ommble'or 
fret  we  maj,  bnt  that  does  no  good;  it  is  all  supe- 
rerogatory  labor;  lor  fretting  and  faming,  while 
Hnuuesiu  sweat  as  profiuidy  aa  it  fronld  to 
thitsfa  or  to  mow,  brings  no  Rtnm  of  bread.  Be- 
flue  to  toO  we  may,  bat  without  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  tbm  is  no  b«ar^  enjoyinent  of  Ibod.  The 
idler  reeciTCS  the  reward  of  his  idling  in  indiges- 
tion, djspepeia,  and  their  accompaniments,  which  j 
tike  tway  the  relish  for  his  daily  bread ,  and  leave  { 
^Um%  victim  to  aches  and  pains,  and  doctor's! 
bills.  I 

Tliere  is  a  blessing  in  the  curse.  Tn  the  world's ; 
Urt,  the  bees  are  happier  than  the  drones.  Be  \ 
vbo labors  with  an  earnest  heart  knows  that  he! 
is  not  liriog  in  vain. 

Is  the  old  couplet  tme,  as  it  regards  the  rela> 
tire  actirity  of  man  and  woman?  _  The  fanner,  i 
whose  ]Aough  ftaiTOws  wide  aorvs,  whose  seed  isj 
Ki^iM  broad-oast  over  the  land,  thinks  it  a 
null  matter  to  make  and  keep  the  hearth-atone 
The  man  ol  businesB,  wbose  brain  is 
tccpt  Ummgh  the  day  at  railroad  speed  between 
Omna  and  Brazil,  over  orange  crops  and  ice  car- 
goes, tfaroogh  rancboe  and  wigwams— returns  at 
light  10  his  pleasant  hotne,  as  to  a  charmed  spot 
where  care  never  enters:  and  meeting  the  mild 
tjta  tihat  welcome  bis  approach,  be  mvolnntarily 
tbiaks  "What  an  easy  life  is  a  woman 'si*' 

Oh!  man,  man!  yon  know  nothing  about  the 
mitter.  She  who  cares  for  your  home  may  know 
little  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks;  ^et  who  but 
she  attends  to  the  weekly  accumulation  of  your 
■ocksand  stockings  in  her  work-basket!  The 
dtfidt  they  reveal  must  be  supplied  by  her  hand, 
W  needle,  and  her  patient  buf-hours.  What  if 
■be  does  not  bow  tne  oom.  the  wheat  and  the 
laHey—sheis  obliged  to  sew  the  rents  in  your  coat- 
deeres.  If  she  has  not  time  or  patienoe  to  in- 
qatre  into  the  afBuities  of  foreign  races,  or  the  po* 
titKi]  relations  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sublime  POrte, 
it  it  because  she  has  been  preparing  some  youth- 
ful deBcendant  of  Ham,  or  some  promising  dele- 
fsteof  Turkey,  for  a  discussion  at  your  dinner- 
I  uWe. 

Bat  such  labors  as  these  are  only  a  counterpart 
to  jonr  own,  and  end  with  the  day.  It  is  the 
mt  thmgs,  the  et  ceteras,  the  filling  up  of  life's 
BMsaic,  tiut  cause  this  ceaseless  feminine  toll; 
tUnnof  which  you  would  say,  "It  is  nothing, 
>Bd  I  cannot  trouble  myself  about  it;"  and  of 
which  she  says  nothing,  bat  knowing  it  must  be 
jmcdocsit  atonce,nomatterwbatel8eisupon 
«r  baods;  yes,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  again  it 
u  done,  until  the  name  of  these  little  things  is 


Little  Cbu-Iie's  shoe-string  is  untied,  and  no- 
way bat  his  nuunma  can  fasten  it  just  right. 
^  btt  ekaed  a  gloriras  nca  by  a  fiu  upon  heor 


nose,  and  nodiiDg  bat  mamma's  pity  can  check 
its  Ueeding  or  itbap  her  screams.  Uamma  must 
pnt  a  new  cover  on  Willy's  spelling-hook,  or  it 
will  be  unsafe  to  let  itpass  the  ordeal  of  the  sdkool* 
room.  Ellen  has  a  fit  of  the  pouts,  because  she 
cannot  wear  her  new  pink  dress,  and  only  mother 
knows  how  to  soothe  awav  these  evil  spnits  that 
trouble  her.  Then,  at  night,  when  all  are  stowed 
away  in  cribs,  cradles,  and  trundle-beds,  and  the 
"gude  mon,"  out  of  wbose  bearing  these  little 
worrimentB  have  been  kept  as  much  as  possible, 
lies  quietiy  dreaniing  of  Arcadia  or  £1  Dorado, 
what  white  form  s^des  among  the  sleeping 
oherabB  of  the  flocki  What  watchftd  ear  listens 
for  a  breathing  too  thick,  that  may  betoken  the 
presence  of  that  child's  scouige,  the  croup?  What 
tje  bends  so  lovingly  to  see  if  the  flushed  face  of 
the  healthy  <me  be  not  too  IWeaish,  or  the  lily 
complexion  of  the  delicate  one  too  pale?  What 
hand  is  passed  so  lightly  over  the  silken  tresa 
and  the  velvet  cheek?  What  heart  sends  up  its 
prayer  with  such  earnestness  through  the  still 
night  to  Heaven,  for  strength  Uf  guard  her  trea- 
sures well,  to  keep  them  pure  on  earth,  and  to 
present  them  faultless  to  their  Giver  at  last? 

It  is  the  mother,  the  weak  woman,  strong  in 
her  weakness.  It  is  her  beart-woric,  her  tinu  vif 
love,  untiring  and  unending,  that  make  up  the 
beautr  and  tlie  burden  of  bw  eiiistence. 

And  is  it  tin  mother  alone  whose  heart  and 
hand  is  BO  full?  Recreant  let  me  not  be  to  the 
single  sisterhood.  Oh!  the  head-aches,  the  nerre- 
Jarrings,  the  heart>sinkings  of  the  school-room; 
none  knows  them  more  thoroughly,  none  feels 
them  more  keenly  than  the  n^lected  old  maid. 
In  the  family,  what  a  personage  is  the  good-na* 
tured  maiden  aunt!  ^w  much  she  takes  upon 
herself;  too  much  to  suit  others,  sometimes;  but 
then,  if  she  does  it  willii^ly,  and  is  a  patient 
scape-coat  for  the  iretfulness  of  the  child,  the  mer- 
riment of  the  girl,  and  the  heedless  raillery  of  the 
bny,  who  has  not  learned  that  words  can  cut 
deeper  than  jack-knives— no  one  ought  to  com- 
plam  of  her.  What  she  does,  tells  very  little  for 
itsdf.  Her  existenoe  sets  in  a  strong,  unnoticed 
undetwnirrent  beneath  the  tires  of  those  she  loves, 
keejHng  them  from  becalming  or  taking  a  wrong 
direction;  and  as  she  toils  the  more  constantly 
and  quietly,  the  more  smoothly  things  go  on,  and 
the  less  she  is  heeded,  until  death  or  some  sbarp- 
dghted  widower  comes  and  tiuns  the  tide  of  her 
activity  into  another  channel.  Thus  much  fbr 
old  muds,  as'the  demand  of  honesty  and  justice. 

Has  not  man  always  bad  his  own  heaven,  and 
woman  hexs?  Jupiter  reclined  at  the  ambrosial 
feast  of  Olympus,  with  Hebe  and  tiie  Graces  to 
smile  and  pour  out  nectar  at  his  nod.  The 
paradise  of  the  Moslem  is  a  voluptuous  repose, 
with  the  black  eyes  of  attendant  Houris  shining 
like  stars  into  his  pavilion;  and  the  g^ruff  Norse- 
man hoped  to  sit  and  receive  xefreahing  draughts 
tram  his  enemy's  scull,  at  the  bands  of  the  maids 
of  Talballa.  Woman  bad  do  admittance  into  the 
heathen*B  heaven,  save  as  a  miniater  to  the  plea- 
sure of  man;  nor  dared  she  lift  up  her  vdce  against 
her  lord,  as  to  her  own  future.  Had  she  spoken, 
what  would  she  liave  asked?~to  change  places 
and  be  a  goddess,  aorronnded  by  stalwart  slaves? 
Mo;  that  was  not  in  her  nature.  Ibeoldmyt)-  ' 
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fiea  mirrored  tba  heaven  tiut  was  in  haman 
earts;  and  the  same  dreams,  refined  and  piihfled 
hy  ChristiaoitTt  linger  there  still. 
Man  has  been  plodding  and  delving  in  the  dost, 
this  world;  he  asks  for  rest  hereafter.  The  tnie 
wonum's  heart  inspires  her  labor,  and  beMrt*work 
is  at  onoe  beart*str<aigth  asd  beut-reit.  What 
is  heaven  to  her,  bnt  a  lengthening  and  glwifying 
of  her  labors  of  lore?  Gla^r  can  she  look  fiH> 
ward  to  joining  the  sinritB  JtMin  saw  in  the  Apo- 
calvpse,  who  "rest  not  dftv  nor  night  befbre  the 
Throne." 

The  andent  rhyme  then  may  be  repeated  with- 
out repioing,  "Woman's  work  is  never  done;"  so 
let  it  be!  "Labor  is  life;"  and  when  life's  wheel 
is  stopped,  the  rest  of  this  faumaD  machinery  is 
Death.  Bat  the  stream  that  fed  its  activity  runs 
on  with  an  increasing  flow,  keeping  pace  with  the 
pauseless  cycles  of  eternity. 

Welcome  toil,  which  is  drudgery  only  to  the 
druc^e.  They  say  that  chemists  can  transmote 
the  most  opaque  of  the  earthy  bases  (tf  mattco: 
into  pare  l^ht.  Lore  has  a  subtler  chemisby. 
What  Uie  hireling  groans  noder,  gmmUes  and 
sickens  over,  the  loving  toiler  takes  for  a  staff,  or 
wetrs  as  a  halo  around  her  head. 

Aye,  woman!  in  the  light  of  a  pore,  high  mo- 
tive, thy  kitchen  is  a  golden  palace.  These  brooms, 
pans  and  kettles  are  no  mean,  vulgar  implements; 
m  tiiy  hand,  that  motive  makes  them  brighter 
than  the  topaz,  the  sapphire  and  the  amethyst. 
Do  humbly  aad  willingly  what  thou  wert  set  on 
earth  to  do,  and  what  more  could  an  angel? 

Sseb  ('l&lMrUDobU  and  holy! 

Let  th7  good  dMdi  b«  tbj  pnjrar  to  tbj  God! " 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR  FOGY. 

BT  STLTANUB  URBAN,  THE  TOUNOEI. 

An  old  bachelor  is  the  true  old  fogy,  and  all 
others  are  but  "counterfeit  presentments-'*— 
Moving  isolated  through  a  world  composed  of  so- 
cial circles,  calling  no  woman  wife,  no  child  son, 
or  daughter,  he  becomes  the  very  incarnation  ofj 
selSsbness,  and  having  wilfully  ignored  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  creation,  he  lives  lonely,  and  dies 
nnioved  and  unregr^ted.  With  all  his  affections 
burnt  out  of  bim,  he  remuns  like  the  fabled  ap- 
ples of  the  Dead  Sea,  fair  enough  to  the  eyes,  but 
within  all  dost  and  ashes.  His  first  folly  was 
that  of  believing  himself  sufficient  fiir  his  own 
haiqpine^;  bis  second,  the  obstinate  persistence  in 
this  belied  in  spite  of  reason,  instinct,  and  the  im- 

fiulses  of  his  better  feeliugs:  His  penalty  is  to 
wd  a  cheerless  life,  with  no  tender  heart  to  sym- 
pathise in  his  troubles;  no  gentle  hand  to  smooth 
Eds  pillow  in  mckness;  nor  any  dear  voice  to 
whisper  comfort  in  his  agony,  or  to  lull  him  to 
slumber  with  a  low  murmuring  song,  which  calls 
up  old  memories,  and  links  together  in  a  muic 
Chun  of  nulody,  the  past,  the  present*  and  ta» 
future. 

If  he  lives  in  lodgings,  his  suspioous  natnre 
suggests  that  his  lutdlady— haply  a  widow — 
seeks  to  cajole  him  into  matrimony.  If  he  tenants 
a  domicile  ot  his  ovn,  he  is  tortured  by  the 
imaginary  forwardness  of  his  housekeepw.  At 
his  attb»  M  is  omsty  and  mioommuaioative;  ud 


while  playing  of  an  evoiing  his  custranary  rubber 
of  whist,  with  other  old  bachelor  fogies,  they  mu- 
tually complain  of  the  dreariness  of  the  game,  and 
testily  accuse  their  respective  partners  of  not 
playing  so  well  as  formerly. 

When  he  hears  that  his  forma-  oompankn. 
Smith,  reioioes  in  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  hi^pf 
family  ofjuvenileB,  he  curls  his  lip  oontem^oons* 
ly,  and  cries,  "  Bah!  Tis  all  a  sham.  1  don't 
believe  it"  But  he  does  believe  it,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  iron  enters  still  deeper  into  his 
soul.  Presently,  he  ventures  to  call  on  Smith; 
and,  forthwith,  he  hates  Smith's  wife  for  smiling 
80  sweetly,  and  tor  keeping  her  bouse  in  such 
beautiful  order.  And  he  hates  Smith's  children 
also,  from  the  chubby  little  thing  crowing  lustily 
in  the  cradle,  to  the  blue-eyed  eldest  daughter, 
just  tenderly  blossoming  on  the  margin  of  woman- 
hood. He  hates  them  all;  gnus  sardonically  at 
Smith  for  modestly  avowing  bis  felicity,  and  goes 
back  alone,  through  the  silent  streets,  to  his  daric 
and  silent  home.  No  tiny  footstep  runs  to  meet 
him  at  tiie  door;  no  aUt  matronly  voioe  weloomes 
his  return  vrith  a  smile.  He  ascends  the  stun 
to  his  chamber,  be  never  f^t  it  so  gloomy  before: 
and  his  ample  oonoh  there,  looks  so  cold  and  soli* 
taiy. 

Strange  memories  suddenly  steal  into  'lus 
thought;  and,  as  his  eyes  are  fixed  for  a  moment 
on  vacancy,  there  rises  slowly  before  him  a  grace- 
ful shape  with  a  fair  but  melancholy  face.  Then 
all  at  once  he  cries  out  iu  his  great  agony,  "Oh, 
Alice,  dear,  if  I  had  known!— If  I  had  only 
known!"  and  he  buries  his  face  within  bis  hands, 
partly  to  stifie  the  mighty  sobs  by  which  he  is  so 
terribly  shaken,  and  par^  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  those  mild  reproachful  eyes;  but  when  be  ven- 
tures to  look  up  again  the  Presence  has  dis^ 
peared. 


BRIDGET'S  STRIKE. 


"Biddy,"  said  Mrs.  Pennywise,  '-there  is  little 
starch  in  the  dickeys  this  week,  and  altogether 
the  clothes  do  not  look  very  nicely." 

"An*  shure  you  must  remember,  ma'am,  I  git 
but  sivin  and  sixpence  for  my  labor:  if  you  would 
have  them  rael  nate,  you  must  rise  on  my  wages." 

"And  what  vroaul  nine  sbillingB  do  Sat  me, 
Biddy?"  enquired  her  mistress- 

"An'  faith,  it  would  stiffen  them  more,  hut  it 
takes  tin  and  sixpince  to  put  on  the  gloss" 

"And  how  would  two  dollars  work,  BiddyV* 

"Now  lit  me  Jiat  till  you  'twould  make  them 
mo  iligant  you  nivir  would  know  the  cotton  from 
the  linen." 

"So,Biddy,you  are  dii^posed  to  make  'a  strike,* 
if  I  would  have  my  work  done  to  my  liking?" 

"Oc^!  no  mem;  it's  not  me  that  will  break  the 
pace  by  striking;  it's  an  ill-bred  woman  that 
would  Uft  her  finger  to  her  mistress,  and  didn't  I 
teU  Patrick  O'Flaberty  so.  when  he  bid  me  strike 
on  ye.  It's  not  me  that  would  do  the  thing  for 
all  the  money  in  Amiriky." 

"Well,  Biddy,  then  after  this  day  we  will  try 
the  nine  stulling  system." 

"An*  by  the  powers,  Mr.  Pennywise  shall  be 
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BICH  AND  POOR. 

BT  WILLIAM  H.  CAWEKTEB. 

I  nw  t  ptie  yoang  girl,  in  fatten,  itaad 

Betiile  a  lady  loitering  at  ber  door; 

0{  rarest  tissues  was  the  dress  she  wore — 
Tlt««i[^iant  lifted  timidly  her  hand. 

A  weak,  amalinf  gestvre  tare  it  was, 

which  her  raiMd  ejret,  bri^t  with  tears  tm- 
■hed, 

Jhtdy  respMded:  ''Pity  the  powl>*  they  Mid- 
Aid  On  the  ttood'ud  pleaded  her  tad  caaae. 

Tbe  hufhty  lady — with  a  vacant  stare 
Downloolcing  from  the  moaatua  of  her  pride. 
At  the  lorn  ereatare  ttandiog  by  her  tide — 

&ook&em  her  eatiiie,  odors  on  the  air. 

Jitt  thea  came  by  a  lonely  widow's  child, 
Wbe,  plieing  in  the  beggar^t  palm  the  food 
Which  itt  own  banger  craved,  in  tones  inbdned, 

Eu4««Ttke  it,  for  you  need  it  most,"  and  smiled. 

Tbe  Komful  dame,  rebuked  by  that  sweet  sight, 
BInihed  through  the  crimson  mockery  of  her 
route; 

Tlien  lifted,  with  a  curling  lip,  ber  bnge 
And  stately  figure  to  its  silken  height. 

Ofc,  lofty  lady,  when  at  Heaven's  gate, 
Touf  francnised  aonl  atanda  pleaoiog  Sat  admit- 
taoce. 

The  foanlian  t^it  will  recall  tbe  pittance 
Dtoied  the  outcast  in  your  worldly  state. 

Ob)  tender  urchin,  soft  angelic  eyes 
Watched  and  recorded  that  good  deed  of  thin^ 
After  life's  travail  you  shall  see  it  shinOi 

AUitti-emblasoaed  mi  yoor  native  sUes. 

MMA»dut  PrgttttmU. 


A  PIO-NIC. 

BT  MOSTIMEB  COLLINS. 
I. 

lbs  lake  ia  calm*  A  crowd  of  sonny  Aeei 
Aad  idnmed  heads,  and  shooldert  lonnd  and 
white, 

iie  mirrored  in  the  waters.   There  are  traces 
Of  merriment  in  those  sweet  eyes  of  light. 

lie  empty  bampera  ronn^  in  shwly  places 
The  hungry  throw  thMmselvet  with  nithlen 
might 

Od  lobaters,  salads;  wUle  Champagne,  to  cheer 
Vm, 

Cools  ia  the  brook  that  mnrmnrs  sweetly  near  'em. : 
n. 

wees  leagues  of  park  and  forest  lie  around; 

Wt*«  stately  antlers  in  tbe  glimmering  distance; 
Cp  from  the  dusky  arebee  comes  a  sound 

Thst  tells  tbe  story  of  old  Pan's  existence—  . 
Aad  DOW  in  song  the  summer  wind  is  drowneil^ 

Now  comes  a  call  that  conquers  all  resistance — 
A  daaee  opon  the  turf)  op,  ap,  instanterl 
Away  with  qnanied  pie  and  stained  decanter. 

m. 

tetll  bands  are  linked,  and  dance  divinest  trewes, 
Aad  aiple  feet  fly  down  the  pleasant  glade  in 

A  Berry  measare;  through  the  deep  recesses 
Htw  gaily  ti^Utey,  ymith  and  lughing  maiden. 


The  shaken  turf  is  swept  by  silken  dresses. 

The  woodland  breeze  with  matiy  «  {est  is  laden, 
Aj)d  lips  are  corled,  and  haughty  heads  are  toaaed, 

too. 

As  n<Hie  coold  picture  them  bat  iuiosto. 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

BT  ULA  H.  LAIRD. 

Goodly  gifts  did  twilight  bring  me. 

As  last  eve  I  sat  alone; 
Obi  if  you  but  knew  what  treasures 

In  that  hour  became  my  owi^ 
Treasures  sweet,  which  time  had  sttden, 

All  again  became  my  own. 

Blessed  memories  roond  me  clustered, 
Showing,  in  their  fairy  light, 

Iiovely  faces,  which  tuuf  vanished, 
Lou  ago  fnm  earthly  eight— 

Cherlsh'd  forms  which  had  been  Uddea, 
fears  ago  from  earthly  tight. 

Side  by  itde,  with  this  sweet  vision. 

Then  my  absent  living,  came; 
Smiling  in  their  unchanged  beauty, 
Still  in  heart  and  sonl  the  same- 
Greeting  me  with  loving  fervor. 
Still  in  heart  and  soul  the  same. 

Precious  links,  which  Jutf  shivered,  - 
Sparkled  brightly  as  of  yore; 

And  I  gazed,  and  uniled,  forgetting, 
TAtff  indeed  were  mum  do  more— 

And  I  lost  the  grievoos  kaiowledge, 
TA»f  indeed  were  msim  no  more. 


Then  came  sweet  and  earnest  yeamingii 
For  that  far  off  kingdom,  blest, 

Where  «tbe  Spoiler's"  sword  is  idle, 
"And  the  weary  are  at  rest" — 

Where  oar  Kii^  doth  walk  in  glory, 
"And  tbe  weary  are  at  rest." 

All  these  thoughts  did  twilight  Mag  me» 

As  last  eve  1  sat  alone; 
Do  yon  marvel  that  I  lingered 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloom? — 
Found  I  not  rich  siurit  treaaures. 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloomT 

Are  yon  reaping  for  your  gamer, 
Pleasant  sheaves  of  golden  thought! 

Wait  for  twilight,  «As  will  bring  you. 
All  the  treasures  yon  have  tonipit — 

In  her  misty  fields  ire  gleanung. 
All  tbe  treaanres  you  have  soiivkt. 


AmoDOTB  or  Maoklin.— Hnekltn  was  veij 
qmok  at  a  r^y,  especially  in  a  dispute.  One 
day  Dr.  Johnson  was  omtending  oa  some  dra- 
matio  question,  and  quoted  a  passage  from  a 
Qreek  poet  in  support  of  his  opinion.  **I  don't 
understand  GlreelE, though, Doctor,"8aid  Macklin. 
"Sir,"  said  Ji^mson,  pomponsly  "a  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  ai^e  MMuld  tmderstand  all  lan- 
guages." "Oh!  very  well,"  returned  Macklin, 
**how  wQ!  yoa  understand  thiB^«rnimeii|t?**  and 
immediately  treated  b^to  ft  *loi%><^^IHgoa  in 
Irish. 
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THE  THREE  WIVES. 

BT  r.  H.  COOKE. 

Mr.  Jedothnn  Spike  was  u  eocentrio  bMhelor 
of  fifty.  His  raotW  died  in  goring  him  Urth, 
Mid  it  would  seem  that  the  motho^heart  died 
with  hw,  tar  from  that  hour  the  hapless  Jeduihun 
aeemed  to  have  no  perception  of  feminine  excel- 
lence, and  diverted  himself  with  ridiculing  the 
foibles  of  the  sex.  whose  true  character  was  to  him 
a  dcsi»sed  envma-  Aa  a  babe,  he  was  fed  and 
tended  by  an  mTaKd  brother  many  years  his  se- 
nior; and  be  afterwards  grew  in  stature,  and  a 
hard,  nngenial  kind  of  wisdom ,  without  much  ma- 
tronizing  from  anybody.  As  years  and  pOBses- 
sioDS  increased,  he  boarded  at  a  fashioDable  hotel, 
where  jbe  coA.  and  attendants  were  of  his  own 
sex,  and  ignored  the  address  of  his  laundress-  His 
predispositions  against  matrimony  were  conilrm- 
cd  and  strengthened  by  the  &te  of  the  brother  al- 
luded to,  who  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  and, 
after  an  unhq)[7  eonnexioD  ctf  Bsren  years*  dura- 
tioD,  left  his  widow,  a  permanent  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum,  and  his  three  boys  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  uncle.  The  recipient  of  this  un- 
expected legacy,  who  had  till  then  loved  nothing 
in  the  whole  of  his  miserable  life,  felt  a  strange 
pleasure  in  the  duties  of  this  new  and  unsolicited 
relation.  The  docility  with  which  the  little  fel- 
lows aocommodated  tbiemselves  to  the  oddities  of 
the  eccentric  humorist,  their  unquestioning  faith 
in  his  most  startling  dogmas,  and  their  artless 
exhibitions  of  personal  attachment,  won  upon 
this  isolated  nature  to  a  degree  that  surprised 
himself  It  seemed  that  these  helpless  children 
were  destined  unoousciooKly  to  fulBI  to  the  lonely 
old  man  that  fioninioe  mistdon  without  which  hu- 
man life  is  a  feilure,  and  happinras  a  myth. 
"Vnth  a  devotion  and  patience  hardly  to  be  expeet- 
ed  of  him.  he  reared  the  fragile  boys  to  manhood, 
gave  them  all  needful  advantages  of  books,  and 
schools  and  pocket-money,  and  at  last  saw  them 
alf  estaUished  in  business,  and  in  a  way  to  do 
er.xlit  to  themselves  and  tbeir  connexions.  Judge 
then  of  bis  painful  astonishment  when  all  three 
waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  to  announce  that  they 
had  jointly  and  severally  formed  the  audacious 
resolution  of  committing  matrimony.  Neither 
would  have  dared  approach  the  subject  alone,  and 
though  counteoanoed  by  each  other,  they  fvtt  so 
much  gratitude,  reverence  and  compassion  for  the 
preiiidirM  old  man,  that  tbsy  6driy  trembled  for 
tbenmtt. 

W  turn  the  oonftsrion  vhts  made  to  Mr.  Jeduthnn 
8^ke,  be  tamed  his  back  on  the  agitated  young 
men,  and  walked  quickly  to  the  window.   After  I 
standing  silently     some  minutes,  heturaed  and 
said  very  calmly:— 

**Well,  boys,  I  have  nursed  you  through  the 
measles,  and  Uie  scariet-fever,  and  the  whoo[nng- 
oougb,  and  I  did  my  best  to  alleviate  what  I  could 
not  prevent  You  are  now  the  victims  of  a  dis- 
ease quite  as  general  as  the  other,  and  for  which 
tiiere  is  no  remedy  but  experience.  Neither 
precept  nor  example," — here  his  lips  quivered 
clighuy — "have  been  of  any  avail  in  your  case. 
Go  then,  and  marry,  if  you  will.  I  give  my  full 
oonaent,  on  one  omditint  only.  It  is  that  you  all 


present  yourselvee  in  three  years  from  this  day 
and  hour,  and  declare  solemnly,  upon  the  worth 
of  yoor  remaining  manhood,  whether  yon  are  un- 
happy, and  why.  The  canses  of  miseiy  in  wed- 
lock are  very  varioos,  but  the  result  is  tiniform.  I 
will  excuse  yon  now,  boys,  as  X  have  an  wppciBA- 
mwi  with  my  tailor." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  three  nephews 
availed  themselves  of  the  permisnm  thus  unwil- 
lingly given,  and  that  any  seU'-reproacbes  tb^ 
might  feel  at  defeating  the  cherished  wishes  of 
their  kindest  benefaotor  did  not  seriooaly  embit* 
:  ter  the  honey-moon.   Hie  three  years  that  fid- 
lowed  stole  a  bandf^il  of  grey  hairs  from  the  bald 
fordiead  of  Jeduthun  Spike,  uid,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  theft,  secretly  restored  them  bidden  among 
the  chestnut  locks  of  his  young  relations.  And, 
as  a  farther  restitution,  the  same  silent  agents 
:  transferred  nnnotioed  a  portion  of  the  hopeliil  ten- 
derness of  the  youthful  Benedicts  to  refresh  the 
withered  heart  of  the  ditappomted  bachelw.  The 
:  time  for  the  interview  so  long  antwipatcd,  arrivod 
;  at  last  In  the  luxurious  rooms  of  the  hwwiy 
ancle.  Henry  and  Charles,  the  two  elder  nephews. 
:  waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  yoanger. 

"It  is  uselesslooking  for  Edward,"  said  Charles, 
at  last  "We  shan't  see  him  before  evenii^  His 
;  wife  is  now  looking  for  a  needle  to  dam  his 
[  stockings,  and  replace  the  missing  buttons  upon 
:  his  coat" 

Tet,  as  he  spoke,  a  cheerful  step  was  heard 
without,  and  the  tardy  brother  entered  the  room* 
breathing  quickly,  and  with  a  smiling  apology  for 
bis  delay.  The  two  first  arrived  exchange  mean- 
ing glances;  but  the  merciless  uncle  cut  short 
their  merriment,  by  eayteg  gravely, 

'*'Henry,  my  boy,  you  are  the  oldest  It  is  just 
that  you  should  lead  npon'this  ooca^on.  Tell  ns 
frankly,  how  do  you  enjoy  msnied  life?" 

The  young  man  pMued  fhr  a  moment,  flien, 
with  a  comical  grimace  that  batill-oonoealed  his 
reluctance,  be  replied: 

"It  is  a  letter  dose  to  swallow,  I  oonAss. 
Uncle,  you  are  reven^Kd." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  of  surpriss.  for 
Mrs.  Henry  Spike  was  recognised  as  deodedly 
'  notable. 

•'I  thoogfat,'*  said  the  nncle,  drily,  "that  yows 
:  was  a  pattern  wife." 

"Only  too  much  so,"  returned  the  nephew. 
:  "It  is  my  belief  that  she  was  modelled  upon  the 
most  approved  patterns  and  made  up  to  order. 
If  ever  there  was  a  machine  for  performing  me- 
chanically every  mitward  virtue,  it  is  Mrs.  Uenir 
Spike.  She  never  loses  h«  temper;  indeed.! 
doubt  if  she  has  any  to  lose.  She  never  betr»ya 
i  any  flutter  of  vanity  or  wounded  feding.  To  (ha 
calmness  of  s  statue,  she  adds  an  instinetiTe  pei^ 
ceptioa  of  deoimimt  a  rigid  adberenoe  to  rectitude, 
which  leaves  nothiog  to  hope  or  fear,  and  very 
little  to  enjt^.  Nothing  can  distorb  her.  When 
our  infant  was  dangoonsly  ill.  she  moved  about 
his  cradle  with  the  same  unperturbed  oomposore, 
and  dropped  his  last  coidial,  as  we  thought,  into 
the  cup  with  an  imtrembling  hand." 

"I  hardly  see  how  you  came  tomsny  her,"  re- 
marked Eklward,  par  parerUhese. 

•'She  was  pretty,  and  I  mistook  her  natural 
roses  for  blushes,  and  liar  aleaoe  fiir  delieato  re* 
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snra.  Ims  modi  mored  wbenshe  ontw  left  me 
ia  teus:  I  bare  sinoe  leMned  abo  bad  the  tooih- 
aebe.  I  can  never  find  in  her  depwtment  any- 
thing to  foi^re,  ud  I  am  tired  or  praiong  where 
oorrectsess  seems  ineritable.  Seudee,  ebe  d<m't 
can  far  praise.  She  was  vound  np  at  birth,  and 
her  hurt  pulsates  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendu- 
Imn.  If  I  ahonld  bug  mysdf  eome  miniung  of 
pore  enitut,  I  know  she  woutd  Arrange  every  thing 
ftr  ft  n^Mctable  borial.  My  oondiuni  ia  deBpe> 
rate.  In  Mssing  throogh  New  York  last  winter* 
I  rdigioDUy  avoided  aeoDg  Lola  Montea.  fiw  I 
knew  I  should  be  amitten  at  a  glance.  The  slight- 
est tooeh  ol  boman  Amil^  aeema  absolutely  rfr- 
bedufig.  Speak,  biother,"  he  added,  after  a 
brirf  paoM.  "and  in  mtxtj  pmnt  out  some  defect 
in  Mrs.  Charier  Spike." 

"Mrs-  Charley  Spike,"  responded  the  person 
■ddrcsaed,  "is  not  absolatel^  stupid,  nor  entirely 
indifferent  in  matteis  of  feekog.  She  gires  some 
wiety  to  life  in  point  of  temp»,  and  permits  me 
to  hope  to  please,  as  well  as  fear  to  onend.  But 
Bke  yonr  lUctioat  she  has,  alas!  one  paramount 
ides.  ^Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,'  and  It  is  not 
tbe  less  that  of  my  immaculate  Vesta.  Espe- 
aally  does  she  instat  upon  tba  most  spotleaa  neat- 
ness, at  tha  expense  of  alt  other  oonoidcntions.  I 
disDmred  aoon  after  mj  marriage  that  tbe  wodd 
waa  a  bttle  too  good  to  live  in.  llie  parlorawere 
ahtt  np  to  exclude  the  ffiea;  tbe  chambers,  to  avoid 
thsdost.  Hie  dining-room  furniture  was  robed 
in  Holland  ooveis,  and  ugly  mats  d^bnned  every 
square  yard  of  carpetiog.  Canaries  were  banish- 
ed  becanpe  they  littered  their  cage,  and  my  pet 
8|Muel  (fismissed  for  neglecting  to  wipe  his  feet. 
Then  pickles  spoil  the  cutlery,  and  eggs  corrode 
the  silver;  coffee  is  liable  to  stain  the  linen,  and 
eroi  batter,  if  incautiously  used,  may  be  the  pa- 
icnt  4^  a  grease-^t.  Cigars  I  have  long  cinoe 
alijBred,  because  spittoons  are  an  abomination.  If 
I  sit,  it  is,  *£lr.  Spike,  yonr  chair  mars  tbe  wall,' 
or  ■Charles,  you  are  rocking  upon  tbe  mg.'  If  I 
walk,  it  is,  'i*ray  leave  your  boots  at  tiie  door, 
Mr.  &iike,aiid  wt  me  bring  yonr  slippers.'  ] 
aDuettmea  thmk  I  will  remove  to  an  Intel,  and 
send  home  my  oompUments  daily  in  a  perfbmed 
note.  I  ahall  rapeet  aom  afto-  to  See  the  whide 
estaUii^ment  modelled  in  wax,  and  reposing 
under  glass,  like  a  collection  of  fanciful  wonders. 
Uome,  Edward,  your  wile  is  no  paragon,  luckily. 
Conftss  yonr  misery,  and  don't  detain  us  long.'' 

"Mine  is  Dot  a  pattern  wife,  certainty,"  was 
the  response  of  tlM  younger  brother.  "She  is  not 
disttnguished  for  order,  nor  faultness  in  neatness, 
DorimerrtDg  in  discretion.  She  is  very  far  from 
beii^  a  piece  of  clock-work,  and  there  is  a  great 
iBwatBinty,sometime8  delightful,  sometimes  pain- 
fid,  aa  to  what  she  will  attempt,  and  whether  tbe 
MMdt  will  be  success  or  fkiture.  There  is  room 
fcr  doubt  aa  to  particulars;  none  at  all  as  to  tbe 
gmiifal  tendency  oi  her  oonduet.  She  ia  as  tme- 
l^artod  ft  womaa  aa  lives,  'and  that  which  she 
nfegkilB  in  most  be  battpy.*  Ton  may  amtle  if 
VP)  dHcae,  bat  I  do  most  frankly  assure  yon  tbftt 
I  mhtfify.  I  know  not  what  Beatrice  is  doing 
St  this  moment,  but  I  feet  sure  that,  in  aims  and 
(ffnts,  she  is  true  to  herself,  to  me,  and  to  her 
llaker.  I  am  sore  that  slie  loves  me  more  than 
•tt  tfas  vorid  beaide.  bntnot  aomnch  aa  she  lores 


truth  and  du^  and  sdf  respect.  Ber  errors  are 
all  mistakes.  They  are  tbe  redundancy  of  a 
loving,  generous,  richly-gifted  nature.  She  is  no 
model  tuusewife,  but  she  has  made  great  improve- 
ment, and  she  has  tlie  strongest  incentive  to  im* 
provement,  a  sinoere  and  unselfl^  affection.  It 
IS  true  that  I  was  delayed  to-day  by  waiting  for 
a  few  last  stitctws  from  her  practieed  needle,  not 
however  upon  my  clothing,  as  I  see  you  imagine, 
bat  upon  a  pair  of  slippers  aha  baa  juat  wrought 
for  uncle  Jeduttmn.  Let  me  see  them  tried,  my 
dear  sir.   I  have  an  idea  they  wilt  fit  yon." 

"Why,  yes,  tolerably,"  said  the  good  man,  who 
seemed  more  gratified  than  be  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge. "The  troth  is,"  he  added,  speaking  with 
hesitation,  as  if  be  felt  the  need  of  an  apcdogy^ 
"The  troUi  is,  I  am  goin^  to  Uve  with  Edward* 
and  give  lessons  to  Bealnoe  in  houaelteeping." 

WnwLL,  Msai. 
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One  morning,  there  was  a  little  girl  sitting  on 
tbe  door  steps  of  a  pleasant  cottage  near  the 
common.  Sne  was  thin  and  pale.  Her  head 
was  resting  on  her  slender  hand.  Ttiere  was  an 
expression  in  her  sweet  face,  which  ttie  dntU 
lieavy  expraaaiai  afaont  her  jet  Idack  eiye  did  not 
destroy. 

Bsr  name  was  Helen.  For  several  weeks  shi 

had  seemed  to  he  drooping,  without  any  partioa- 
tar  disease;  inconstent  in  her  attendance  at 
sctiool,  and  Iraing  gradually  her  interest  in  all 
her  former  emi^rments.  Helen  liad  one  tosttir, 
Clara,  a  little  older  than  heraelf,  and  aeretal 
brothers. 

This  day  she  seemed  better;  bat  something 
tier  sister  bad  said  to  her  a  few  moments  before 
gave  that  expresBion  of  sadness  to  her  face,  aa 
she  sat  at  the  door  of  the  Cottage.  Clara  soon 
came  to  her  again. 

"Helen,  mother  says  you  must  go  to  scbotd; 
BO  get  up,  come  along  and  get  raadyf  and  not  be 
moping  any  toiler." 

"IHd  mother  say  so?" 

"Tea,  she  did.  Ion  are  well  CDoagh.  I  kwnr. 
for  you  are  always  sick  just  at  school-time.  Oet 
your  bonnet,  for  1  sban  t  wait." 

Helen  got  up  slowly,  and  wijnng  with  her 
apron  tbe  tear  that  had  just  started  in  her  eye, 
sne  made  her  preparations  to  obey  her  mother's 
command. 

Now  Clara  had  a  very  irritable  disposition. 
She  could  not  bear  to  have  Helen  receive  any 
more  attention  or  sympathy  than  herself;  and 
unless  she  was  really  sick  so  as  to  excite  her 
fears,  she  never  would  allow  that  she  was  side 
at  all.  She  had  determined  not  to  go  to  scbo<rf 
alone  this  morning,  and,  therefore,  had  persuaded 
hat  mottm  to  make  her  rister  go  with  her.  In 
a  fsw  momenta  ihm  were  bom  ready.  Tlieir 
iSnner  had  t>oen  packed  in  a  lai|;e  basket  vbidi 
stood  in  the  entry. 

"Helen,"  said  Clara,  "I've  carried  that  basket 
eve^  day  for  a  week;  ifs  your  tarn  now.'' 

"But  it's  twice  as  heavy  now,"  said  Helen;  "I 
can't  but  just  lift  iL" 

•*Wetl,  I  doo't  care,"  said  Clam,  "IVe  got  - 
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gvi^n^y  and  atlas  to  CMrry;  so  take  it  up  and 
come  along— I  shao't  toach  it." 

Helen  took  np  the  tMuket  without  saving  an* 
other  word,  tbongh  it  required  all  ber  little 
strength,  and  walked  slowfy  belund  her  nster. 
She  tried  hard  to  keep  from  crying,  but  the  tears 
woold  come  as  &st  as  dw  eoald  wipe  tbem  (tf. 
They  walked  on  thus,  la  silence,  for  aboat  a 
qnarter  of  an  boor.  Clara  felt  too  modi  ill- 
hnoMnr  to  take  any  notice  of  her  sister.  She 
knew  she  bad  done  wrong,  but  was  too  prond  to 
give  it  np.  and  was  determioed  to  "hold  out;" 
excusing  herself  by  thinking — "Wdl,  Helen  is 
always  saying  she  is  sick,  and  making  a  great 
fuss.  It's  jiuit  good  enough  for  ber."  When  she 
had  reached  the  half-way  stone,  she  had  half  a 
mind  not  to  let  her  rest  there,  as  usual:  but  the 
habit  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  bn^en,  and  she 
sat  down  sullenly  to  wait  for  Heloi  to  come  np. 

The  broad,  flat  stone  was  shaded  by  a  beautiful 
wee|»ag  willoir.  and  aronnd  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  ran  alittle  Imwk.  It  wtmld  seem  as  if  the 
beauty  of  this  place  moat  have  charmed  away 
the  evil  spirit  that  was  raging  in  Clara's  breast 
—but)  do!  This  cool  shade  brou^t  no  refresh- 
ment to  those  eril  passions.  Sbe  sat  down  sul- 
lenly till  Helen  came  np,  and  then  commenced  to 
soold  her  for  being  so  uow. 

"Why  don't  you  come  along  fiuter,  Helen? 
You  will  be  too  late  to  school,  and  I  doD*t  care 
if  you  are;  you  deserve  a  good  scolding  for  act- 
ing so*' 

"Why,  Clara,  I  am  very  tired,  my  head  does 
ache,  and  this  basket  is  very  heavy;  I  do  think 
you  ought  to  carry  it  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"Do  give  it  to  me,  then,"  said  Clara,  and  she 
snatf^ed  it  away  from  faesr  mUi  such  violence 
that  the  cover  came  off— tlie  i^mlcB  rolled  oat 
and  fell  into  the  water,  the  gingerbread  followed, 
and  the  me  rolled  into  the  dirt.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "uiger  is  a  short  madness,"  for 
how  little  reason  have  those  who  indolge  it. 
Helen  was  not  to  blame  for  the  acddent;  bat 
Clara  did  not  stop  to  think  of  this.  Vexed  at 
having  lost  her  dinner,  she  turned  and  gave  her 
sbter  a  push,  and  then  walked  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Oh,  could  sbe  hare  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  this  rash  aot.  Could  she  have  known 
'  the  bitter  anguish  which  it  would  afterwards 
cause  her,  worlds  would  not  have  tempted  her  to 
do  it;  but  she  was  angry.  Hden  was  seated 
just  on  the  edge  of  (he  water,  and  she  fell  in;  it 
was  not  deep.  She  had  waded  there  many  a  day 
with  her  shoes  and  stockings  off,  and  she  easily 
got  out,  bat  it  frightened  her  very  moeh.  Mid 
took  away  all  her  strength.  She  could  not  even 
call  to  her  sister,  or  cry. 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  her,  such  as  she 
bad  never  known  before.  She  laid  her  head  on 
the  stone,  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  thought  she 
was  going  to  die,  and  she  wished  her  mother  was 
there.  Then  she  seemed  to  sleep  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; but  by-and-bye  she  felt  better,  and,  get- 
ting up,  she  took  her  empty  basket,  and  walk«i 
on  as  fast  as  she  could  towards  school. 

It  was  nearly  half  done  when  she  got  there; 
and  as  she  entt^  the  room  all  noticed  her  pale 
face  and  wet  dress.  Sbe  took  her  seatt  leaned 
bar  pale  fioe  upon  her  hand,  and  attempted  to 


study,  but  in  vain.  She  conld  not  fix  her  atten- 
tion at  all.  The  strange  feeling  came  over  her 
again— the  letters  became  mingled  together— the 
room  became  dark— the  shrill  voioe  m  the  duld 
screaming  its  A  B  0  in  front  of  her  desk  grew 
feintcr  sod  feinter^ber  bead  sank  npon  the 
book,  and  ^  fdl  to  the  floor.  Fainting  was  so 
nnosoal  in  th»  school  that  all  was  intf^ntly  in 
confusHW,  and  it  was  some  minates  before  the 
teacher  coald  restore  order.  Helen  was  bnnght 
to  the  air,  two  of  ber  companions  despatdied  Sat 
water,  and  nose  were  altowed  to  remain  near, 
except  Clara,  who  stood  by,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  and  almost  as  white  as  the  insensible 
object  before  her.  O!  what  a  moment  of  anguish 
was  this— deep,  bitter  angnisb— her  anger  melted 
away  at  once;  and  she  would  almost  Mve  sacri- 
ficed her  own  life  to  recall  the  events  of  the 
morning.  If  Helen  only  recovered,  she  would 
spend  the  future  in  endeavoring  to  atone  for  past 
unkindnesB.  It  seemed  Sea  a  short  time,  inderdt 
as  if  she  WDold  be  called  on  to  fulfil  herpromisea. 
Helen  graduidly  grew  better,  and  in  about  an 
hour  was  apparently  as  well  as  nsoal-  It  was 
jndged  best,  however,  for  her  to  retam  home, 
and  a  fermer.  who  happened  to  pass  by  in  «  new 
gig,  very  kindly  offered  to  take  ner. 

Clara  could  not  play  with  the  giris  as  oiaal. 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  she  was  very  impatient 
to  be  once  more  by  her  sister's  side.  O,  how 
eagerly  she  watched  the  sun  in  his  passage 
around  the  school-boose;  and  when  at  length  he 
threw  his  slanting  beams  in  Uirough  the  weet 
window,  she  was  the  first  to  obey  the  joyful  sig- 
nal, and  books,  paper,  pen,  ink,  and  date,  in- 
stantly disamwared  from  her  desk. 

Clara  did  not  linger  on  her  way  home.  a» 
Vfen  passed  the  hrif-wur  stone  with  no  other  no- 
tioe  uian  a  de^  sigh.  She  harried  to  her  sister's 
bedside,  impatient  to  make  up  by  every  little  at- 
tention for  her  on  kindness.  Helen  was  asleep. 
Her  face  was  not  pale,  bat  flashed  by  a  bamins 
fever.  Her  little  bands  were  hot;  and,  as  dw 
tossed  restlessly  about  on  her  mllow,  she  woald 
mutter  to  herself,  "Stop,  stop!  and  then  Mfgiia 
heg  her  not  to  throw  her  to  the  fishes- 

Clara  watched  long  in  agony  for  ber  to  awake. 
This  she  did  at  last,  but  it  brought  no  relirf  to 
the  distressed  sister  and  friends.  Sbe  did  n<4 
know  tbem,  and  continued  to  talk  incoherently 
about  the  events  itf  the  morning.  It  was  too 
much  for  Clara  to  bear;  sbe  relind  to  her  own 
tittle  room  and  Icmely  bed,  and  wept  there.  By 
the  first  dawn  of  light  she  was  at  her  sisterv 
bedside,  but  there  was  do  alteraUm.  For  three 
days  Helen  continued  in  this  state.  At  the  elose 
at  the  third  day,  Helen  gave  signs  of  retnming 
consciousness,  recognized  her  mother,  and  anx- 
iously inquired  for  Clara.  She  had  just  stq^ied 
out,  and  was  immediately  told  of  this.  0!  how 
joyful  was  the  summons. 

Sbe  hastened  to  her  sister,  who  at  her  ap- 
proach looked  up  and  smiled;  the  flush  in  her 
cheek  was  gone,  and  her  face  was  deadly  pali^ 
Clara  was  entirely  overcome;  she  could  only 
weep;  and  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  her  aster's 
white  lips,  the  child  drew,bw  st^jl  nearer.  It 

(moved  con- 
wectt  a  few 
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Btniggles— fibe  gasped  once  or  twice— «nd  little 
Helen  serer  breathed  i^n. 

Days,  weeks  uid  months  rolled  on.  Time  bad 
aontewhat  healed  the  wound  which  grief  for  the 
kwfl  of  an  only  sister  bad  made.  But  it  had  not 
power  to  remore  from  Clara's  heart  the  memon 
of  her  unkindness.  She  never  took  the  little 
basket  with  her  dinner  to  school,  nor  passed  the 
balf-waj  stone,  without  a  deep  sigh,  and  some- 
timee  a  tear  of  bitter,  regret  Children  who  are 
what  Clara  was,  go  and  be  now  what  Clara  is — 
uld,  amialde,  oUogjng  and  pteuant  to  all. 

THE  PROSE  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 

I^wre'a  prose  was  as  happy  as  his  verse.  Tn 
Lalla  Rookh  alone  he  sacrificed  his  jadgment  to 
the  Mdoctions  of  his  fancy.  The  prose  of  Lalla 
Bookh  is  span  sngar,  and  ck^s  the  palate.  Lord 
Bjnn,  who  gloried  in  the  poem,  conid  not  endure 
the  interstitial  links  of  oarratiTe,  and  there  are 
few  readers,  whose  opinions  in  such  matters  are 
worth  recording,  that  do  not  heartily  agree  with 
liim.  Bat  in  the  Lires  of  Sheridan  and  Byron, 
is  the  Trarela  of  an  Irish  GentJeman  in  search 
of  1  Bdigitm,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Bock,  qpMfcHng  with  trenchant  wit,  and  pre- ; 

an  jmmiiMy  more  oomi^ete  bird's-eye 
Tier    JnOk  histo^  than  the  elaborate  work : 
Oder  diat  name  wfaieh  appears  unfinished  in  tbe 
Crefepttdia,  Moore  has  left  behind  him  passages 
oipowv  and  eloquence  that  will  long  endure 
unon^  the  noblest  specimens  of  English  prose. 
"Craodared  merely  as  a  composition,"'  says  Mr. 
Uaanlay,  speaking  of  the  Life  of  Byron,  "it  de- 
KrrtB  to  be  classed  among  the  best  specimens  of 
Ai^di  prose  whidi  our  age  has  produced.   The  i 
Rjle  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly,  and  when  it ; 
liMs  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  osten- 1 
tatxn."  This  is  high  praise  for  a  writer  whose  i 
Botteuispicaous  excellence  lay  in  another  and; 
tottlly  different  direction,  bat  it  is  not  the  high- 1 
Mt  pnise  these  works  deserve.   The  varied  era- 
Moo  they  exhibit,  the  extmdve  range  o[  read- 
and  inquiry  drawn  upon  to  enforce  and  Ulos- 
ksts  their  Btatemeots,  and  tbe  calm  and 
ttot^ttfid  Judgment,  the  critical  aenmoi  and 
waest  ainrit  which  everywhere  pervade  them, 
<w  testimony  to  a  severe  mental  training, 
wtdi^  poets  rardy  sabmit  to,  and  which,  even 
vben  tiM^  do,  th^  still  more  rarely  get  credit 
nr. 

Kb  correspondence  was  as  delightful  as  his 
BhfiiKSOQ  the  Road,  or  the  most  playful  of  his 
tvie  and  pointed  satires,  thrown  off  apparently 
vi^ease  and  &ci]ity,  and  abounding  in  the 
■■Pfieet  touches  of  wit  and  sprightliness.  His 
H^il  spirits  ran  riot  in  his  little  notes,  although 
we  were  always  a  oe>t«n  grace  and  flnidi  that, 
"DBt  any  <rther  hand,  wotud  have  suggested  a 
"■FKion  <^  prnocditatiMi.  From  him  tUs  mi- 
ut*  and  raqoisttelHilliaiwy  seemed  to  flash  out 
^utucoosly.  The  very  band-wrilang,  neat, 
«ee  ud  pearly,  was  in  itself  a  part  of  the 
of  these  e[Mgrammatic  UUets.  How  far 
■Htd-writiDg  may  ever  come  to  be  conadered  as 
a  Mfe  index  to  character  is  a  question  that  may 

*™  to  the  Bolutim  of  the  philosophers  wtio 
themdvei  expressly  to  the  ethics  of 
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caligraphy;  but  certainly  in  Moore's  case  there 
was  a  remarkaUe  afBnity  between  his  diamond 
lines  and  the  bright  thoughts  and  images  that 
lay  in  them.  Bis  small,  subtle  writing  was  ad- 
mirably suited  for  shutting  up  efisences  in.  Tbe 
vehicle  was  singularly  adapted  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  put  We  could  give  a  thousand 
instances  wbicn,  although  tbey  suffer  by  being 
separated  from  the  context,  would  at  least  show 
what  dexterity  and  finesse,  gayefy  and  point  be 
threw  into  his  most  trivial  correspondence.  Thos, 
speaking  of  one  who  had  pnfalimed  anonymously 
a  song  of  bis,  disfigured  snnewhat,  after  toe 
manner  in  whidi  tiie  gypsies  stain  uid  di^nise 
BtolcD  children,  be  says,  *-Tbere  are  some  people 
who  will  not  let  well  alone,  but  this  gentleman" 
[we  suppr^s  the  name]  "isoneof  thoisewhowill 
not  even  let  ill  alone.*  On  one  occaaon,  after 
leaving  Ireland,  he  says,  "The  people  of  Dublin, 
some  of  them,  seemed  venr  soiry  to  lose  me;  but 
I  dare  say  by  this  time  they  treat  me  as  tbe  air 
treats  the  arrotn,  fill  up  the  gap  and  forget  that 
it  ever  passed  that  way."  Tn  1807,  at  a  moment 
of  considerable  public  difficulty,  one  ministry 
went  out  to  make  room  for  a  worse;  he  commu- 
nicates the  fact  to  bis  mother  in  this  way:  "Fine 
times,  to  be  sure,  for  changing  ministiy,  and 
changing  to  such  fools,  too!  It  is  like  a  saikr 
stopping  to  change  his  shirt  in  a  storm,  and  after 
all  putting  on  a  very  ragged  one."  Upon  tbe 
separation  of  friends,  he  writes  to  Miss  Godfr^, 
"1  wish  such  precious  souls  as  yours  and  mine 
could  be  foniarded  through  life  with  'this  is 
glass'  written  on  them,  as  a  warning  to  Fortnne 
not  to  jolt  them  too  rudely;  but  if  she  was  not 
blind  she  would  see  that  we  deserve  more  care 
than  she  tabes  of  us."  To  the  same  correspon- 
dent h^annotmces  the  close  of  the  seaeon:  "'  that 
racketing  old  harridan.  Mother  Town,  is  at  last 
dead.  She  expired,  after  a  gentle  glare  of  rouge 
and  gayety,  at  Lady  L.  Manners'  masquerade,  on  ~ 
Friday  morning,  at  8  o'clock;  and  her  ghost  is 
expected  to  haunt  all  the  watering  places  imm<^ 
diately."  A  fling,  in  his  own  best  manner,  at 
the  Pnnoe  Regent,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Donegal: 
"The  Ffinoe,  it  is  said,  is  to  have  a  villa  on 
Primrose  Hilt,  and  a  fine  street  leading  direct  to 
it  from  Carlton  House.  This  is  one  of  the  'prim- 
rose paths  of  dalliance,'  by  which  Mr.  Perciral 
is,  I  fear,  finding  his  way  to  the  Prince's  heart. " 
At  another  time,  telling  lAdy  Donegal  how  much 
he  misses  her,  and  urging  her  to  come  back  to 
England,  be  says,  "The  more  I  narrow  my  circle 
of  Ufe,  the  more  seriously  I  want  soch  friends  as 
you  in  it.  The  smaller  the  ring,  the  sooner  a 
gem  is  missed  out  of  it."  In  one  of  his  lively 
notes  to  her,  he  says,  "I  wrote  to  yon  last  week, 
at  least  I  sent  a  letter  directed  to  yon,  wluch,  I 
dare  say,  like  Uie  poor  poet's  'Ode  to  Posterity,' 
will  never  be  delivered  accwding  to  its  address." 
It  is  necessary  to  fed  one's  sidrits  soaring  in  the 
iHioyant  atmosphere  vi  his  letters  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  airiness  of  such  passages  as  these: 
"I  suppose  you  have  been  amused  a  good  deal  by 

the  reports  of  my  marriage  to  Miss   ,  the 

apotheoury's  daughter.  Odds,  pills  and  boluses! 
Mix  my  poor  nlemian  with  the  sediment  of 
phials  and  draioings  of  gallipots!  Thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  might,  to  he  sore,  gild  the  piil « 
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-little:  but  it's  no  such  thing;  I  b&ve  nothing  to 

do  Tith  either  Sal  Yolfttile  or  Sail  ."  "I 

would  have  sailed  with  Miss  Linwood  the  other 
night,  only  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  giren  me 
ft  stitch  in  mj  side!"  "I  was  very  near  being 
married  the  other  night  here  at  a  dance  the  ser- 
vants  hid  to  commemorate  St.  Patrick's  dny.  I 
opened  the  ball  for  them  with  a  pretty  laoe^maker 
firom  the  village,  who  was  reaUj  ouite  Umdifvl, 
■nd  seemed  to  break  hearts  around  her  as  fast  as 
■n  IridiiDan  would  hare  broken  heads.  So  you 
see  I  eon  be  gay."  These  are  mere  aefntiUid^ns 
which  afford  as  no  better  idea  of  the  Bustained 
viraei^  of  Moore'a  eonespondenee  than  one 
might  fonn  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  from  the  sparks. 
Bac  readers  familiar  with  his  style  will  be  able 
to  estimate  the  gayety  ti  his  Mters  even  tarn 
these  partideB. 


HINTS  ABOUT  FEMALE  EDUCA- 
TION. 

BT  Ua  L.  H.  CHILD. 

The  diffienltr  is,  education  does  not  usually 
pcnnt  the  female  heart  to  its  only  true  resting- 

£laoe.  That  dear  English  word.  "Aome,"  is  not 
alf  so  jMwerful  a  Ulisman  as  **lAe  wrrid.^'  In- 
stead of  the  salutary  buth,  that  hapinneas  is  in 
duty,  they  are  taught  to  oonsider  the  two  things 
totally  distinct:  and  that  whoever  se^  one  most 
surifloe  the  othw. 

The  fact  is,  our  girls  have  no  kmne  edueiaim- 
When  quite  young,  they  an  sent  to  schools 
where  no  feminine  employments,  no  domestic 
habits,  can  be  learned:  uid  there  they  oontinoe 
till  they  "oome  out"  into  the  world.  After  this, 
few  ftad  any  time  to  arrange,  and  make  use  of, 
tbe  mass  of  elementary  knowledge  they  hare  ac- 

?uired;  and  fewer  still  hare  either  leisure  or  taste 
»r  the  inelegant,  every  day  duties  of  life.  Thus 
prepared,  they  enter  upon  matrimony.  Those 
eariy  habits,  which  would  have  made  domestic 
care  a  light  and  easy  tat^,  bare  never  been 
taught,  for  ftar  it  would  interrupt  their  happi- 
nesa;  and  tba  result  is  that,  wIkh  cares  oome, 
as  oome  they  must,  they  ftnd  them  misery.  I 
am  convinced  that  indiflereaee  and  dislike  be- 
tween husband  and  wift.  are  more  fluently  oc- 
casioned 1^  this  great  error  in  education,  than 
by  any  ottwr  cause. 

The  bride  is  awakened  from  her  delightfiil 
dream,  in  which  carpets,  vases,  sofas,  white 
gloves,  and  peari  ear-rings  are  oddly  jumWed  up 
wi^  her  lover's  looks  and  promises.  Perhaps 
she  would  be  surprised  if  she  knew  exactly  bow 
much  of  the  fascination  of  being  engaged  was : 
owing  to  tbe  aforesaid  inanimate  conoem.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  she  is  awakened  by  the  unplea- 
sant oonviction  Uiat  cares  devolve  upon  her. 
And  what  effect  does  this  prodhioe  upon  ho- 
eharaotcr?  Do  the  holy  and  tender  Influences  of 
dooieatia  love  render  self-denial  and  exertion  a 
bliss?  No!  They  would  have  done  so  had  she 
*een  properly  educated;  but  now  she  gives  way 
to  unavailing  fretfulness  and  refMniog:  and  her 
husband  is  at  first  pained,  and  finally  disgusted, 
by  hearing,  "I  never  knew  what  care  was  when 
I  lind  in  my  Other's  hoose."  "if  I  were  to 


live  my  life  over  ^in,  I  would  ronain  single  as 
long  as  I  could,  without  the  risk  of  being  an  old 
maid."  How  injudicious,  how  short -sighted  is 
the  policy  which  thus  mars  the  whole  happmess 
of  life,  in  order  to  make  a  few  brief  years  more 
gay  and  brilliant!  I  have  known,  many  in- 
stances of  domeetia  ruio  and  discord  prodnded  by 
this  mistaken  indulgence  of  mothers.  J  never 
hmo  but  one  tohere  tht  victim  had  mortd  couragt 
enough  to  change  all  her  early  habits-  She  was  a 
young,  pretty,  and  very  amiable  girl,  bat  brought 
np  to  be  perfectly  useless:  a  rag-bafaj  would,  to 
all  fattoito  and  purposes,  have  been  as  effldcnt  a 
partner.  i9w  married  a  young  lawyer,  without 
property,  but  with  good  and  increasine  practice. 
She  meant  to  be  a  good  wife,  but  she  did  not 
know  how.  Her  wakefulness  involved  him  in 
debt  He  did  not  reproach,  though  he  tried  to 
convinoe  and  instruct  her.  Sie  loved  him:  and, 
weeping,  replied.  "I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can; 
but,  when  1  lived  at  home,  mother  always  took 
care  of  eveiy  thing."  Finally,  poverty  came 
upon  him  **like  an  armed  man,"  and  he  wait 
into  a  remote  town  in  tbe  Western  Sutes  to 
teach  sciiool.  His  wife  ibided  her  bands  and 
cried,  while  he,  weary  and  disoouraged,  actually  I 
came  home  from  school  to  cook  his  own  supper. 
At  last  his  patience,  and  her  real  love  for  mm, ' 
impelled  her  to  exertioa.  She  jmnnised  to  lean 
to  be  nsdnl,  if  he  would  teach  her.  And  die  did 
learn!  And  the  change  in  her  halnts  gradually 
wrought  such  a  change  in  her  husband's  fertoue, 
that  she  might  bring  her  daughters  up  in  idle* 
ness,  had  not  experience  taught  her  diat  eooiio> 
my,  like  grammar,  is  a  very  tiresome  study,  af- 
ter we  are  twen^  years  old. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  AGES. 

Verily,  this  is  a  great  country,  and  a  wonder- 
ful  age.  We  are  rushing  on  so  rapidly,  and  luxu- 
riantly,  and  reiAleedy!  Tnw,  we  have  m«ny 
steamboat  explosions  and  railway  aoddents;  but 
what  of  lliat?  Nobody  can  beat  us  in  speed. 
And  then  look  at  our  omldrMi,  how  quickly  they 
grow  up.  They  are  seucely  out  of  their  cradlea, 
before  they  beoome  young  genOemeo  and  ladies. 
And  at  an  age  when  our  ancestm  thought  pro* 
per  to  confine  their  sons  and  daughters  to  fMna- 
fores,  short  hair,  and  the  spelling  book,  ours  an 
pufilng  their  Havanas.  whirling  in  the  midnight 
dance,  and  reading  Don  Juan  and  the  Mysteries 
of  Paris.  We  have,  also,  ia  these  latter  days  a 
new  commandment;  and,  unlike  the  old  ones — 
which  by  tbe  vray  have  become  so  obsolete,  that 
we  have  forgotten  almost  all  about  them — it  ia 
kept  with  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  souls,  and 
all  our  might.  It  is  this: — "Parents,  obey  your 
children  in  all  things,  for  thai  is  right. " 

Therefore,  we'strive,  by  n^ht  and  by  day,  to 
gratify  every  whim  and  oaiuke  of  their  selfish 
and  QureasMwhle  natures. 

People  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies thought  that  a  child  of  a  year  old  should 
be  taught  to  mind;  that  the  word  obedience  com- 
prised almost  all  that  he  need  to  learn  in  the 
first  years  of  his  lift;  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  thii^ 
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ibBjAy  becaiue  bther  or  mother  said  bo,  without 
hesiutkm,  or  »  reMOD  being  given;  that  thos 
correct  hatxta  would  be  early  and  easily  fbmed. 
«nd  would  probably  be  retamed  throagh  life. 
Th^  Tery  iMimily  tboogh  that  a  child  coald 
not  reason  as  soon  as  he  oonld  talk,  hot  said 
thftt,  vbni  ho  arrind  at  the  years  of  vnAtr- 
ttanding,  whidi  tbey  placed  somewhert  beyond 
the  &rat  deoade,  he  night  be  made  tooompraMnd 
the  why  and  whenktre  of  many  things:  and  a 
mpeot  fer  his  aaperiora  having  been  ewUiliahed, 
sad  a  deference  to  their  jadgment.  tho  yooth 
wosU  man  radijy  ha  led  in  us  rkht  way. 

To  tbiB  end  tneif  nreomed  mu  hooMwlds 
with  a  strong  will  ana  an  vnwavering  purpose, 
Biiititiiw  rewards  and  punishments,  which  were 
in^iutiilfy  and  nnflindiingly  bestowed,  and  they 
Mm elimes  wont  so  &r  as  to  take  the  advioe  of 
thkt  old  tyrant,  Solomon,  and  administer  <'the 
nd  of  oorrectionr '  O,  it  is  enot^h  to  m^e  one 
iudia  to  think  oi  it-  We  are  altogether  too 
refined  for  anything  like  that.  Watdiing  our 
little  ones  every  moment  with  the  greatest  care, 
if  ptRhanoe  one  should  Ml  and  hurt  his  nose, 
or  his  toes,  we  do  not  say  to  him,  '*That  is  a : 
trifle:  jump  up,  be  a  man,  and  don't  cry;"  bnt 
*B  take  him  np  oniMlves,  and  ajmpulQ^  with 
bii.  till  he  fcneiee  be  has  been  greatly  injured, 
isd  w31  heneeAnth  be  likdy  to  magniftr  erar 
d^Md^t  b«  nesta  with;  bat  then  b*  win 
know 08  to  be  tender-hearted  and  eompasdonate, 
which  is  something,  and  will  mn  to  us  for  oon- 
MbtioD,  if  it  otunes  only  in  the  shape  ct  a  lump 

is  to  applying  "the  rod  of  oorrection,"  lite- 
nlly,  wfaipiNng  a  diild  with  a  stick,  we  oould 
sot  so  ooQrage  oor  own  sensiUlities,  much  less 
4(gn4e  Um,  and  lessen  his  self-respeet,  whatever 
he  m»  have  done.  We  can  mildly  expostulate 
with  aim,  bnt  if  he  still  persists  in  a  wrong 
emrae,  why  we  think  we  haTo  done  our  duty, 
■nd  ought  to  be  free  from  blame  in  the  matter. 

Sba^  to  say,  there  are  some,  even  in  Ihese 
who  ten  us  thM  this  oonrse  is  quite  wrong, 
«nd  originated  in  awioind  adfindulgence  on  our 
|trta.  nnt  w«  do  not  chastise  onr  children,  be- 
cnnwa  ftel  tiiat  the  doing  of  it  would  pain  as 
Bon  than  it  would  them,  and  we  do  not  exact 
nspect  nod  obedienoe,  simply  beoanse  we  tibdidi 
it  too  mach  troulde. 

Thn  say  we  are  responsible  for  the  condoot  of 
wr  children  through  life;  that  tbey  win  ever  de- 
port tbemsdves  as  they  have  been  taught  to  do 
rt«  Tooug,  and  tb^  quote  the  words  of  an 
oU  IhAioMd  writer,  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tm*sinelhMd:**  hut  we  let  all  this  pass  by  ns 
Mttisidlewbd,  only  wishing  that  tnesecroak- 
■ihnd  been  bora  at  the  right  time,  that  is,  in 
IkBJcsrorgnwn.  1720- 

V*  h«n  aid  that  the  old  oommandments 
**n  ilmoBt  obsolete,  bat  there  is  one  precept 
niAyet  influenoes  us— "Let  each  esteem  the 
WW  better  than  himselC"  Consequently,  at  all 
Mid  ^aoes,  we  give  onr  children  the  pre- 
At  the  table,  the;  are  waited  upon  the 
fint,  nod  the  one  that  clamcm  tba  fondest  is  the 
wwst  gratiaed.  In  the  social  drcle,  whoever 
5*  **T     COTvermng  with,  if  oor  child  begins 

W  Uk>  v«  give  him  oor  nndividMl  attention. 


We  will  gWe  up  a  seat  if  be  fkndes  it;  or  a  bodk, 
and  in  every  particular  surrender  our  wishes  to 
his.  llius  we  endeavor  to  make  tum  happy,  and 
if'l^  it  he  becomes  very  selfish  it  is  not  our 
fault,  as  we  set  him  an  example  of  self  denial. 
Bat  we  do  not  believe  in  that  twig  and  tree  stoiy, 
and  think  tlut  however  exacting  and  unreason- 
able tbey  may  now  be,  Aey  will  know  and  do 
better  of  themselves,  when  they  grow  idder.  Thii 
is  tbs  ensieet  way  of  getting  along  with  them, 
and  we  have  no  Mr  bnt  Oat  the;  will  mate  ai 
good  men  and  women  as  did  car  great- great- 
grand- parents. 

We  cultivate  th«r  self-respect  by  never  ponisb- 
ing,  but  always  prsisii^  and  prefening  them.  If 
we  ever  do  reftise  them  anything,  we  invariably 
grant  it  after  thef  have  coaxed  and  teased  awhile, 
thus  encouraging  perseverance;  and  tbeirindepen- 
denee  is  developed  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
We  were  highly  amused,  the  other  day,  to  bear  a 
boy,  (MT  twelve  years  of  age,  whose,  mother  was 
entreating  bim  to  stay  in  the  house  one  evening 
in  the  week,  ronndly  assert  that  be  "cared  no- 
thing Ibr  hm-f  and  would  do  as .  be  pleased,  mm/ 

We  train  them  so  that  with  a  good  stoek  of 
impudence,  that  "open  sesame"  to  credit  and  re- 
nown, tbey  may  pnsh  their  way  thnagh  the 
world  with  the  stoutest  and  boldest.  The  future 
sonv^gns  of  oor  ooontry.  each  one  of  wfaooi  may 
be  the  Preddent,  we  allow  them  to  practice 
early,  by  governing  at  home.  Sorely,  our  sys> 
tern  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  of  tba 
past  ^es.  Hcnvurau. 


ANECDOTE  OF  COMMODORE 
MORGAN. 

A  back  nnmber  of  the  "Spirit,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  excellent  paper,  bronght  to 
my  mind  an  anecdote  of  Commodore  Moigan, 
while  off  Naples,  receiving  a  visit  of  the  King: 
after  wMcb  a  sailor  informed  him  that  "One  u 
them  *ere  Kings  h«d  fidlen  down  Hut  hatchway.*^ 

Whether  the  iUlowing  is  true,  I  know  not;  I 
dare  say  fiiat  it  is  as  true  as  the  fbregoii^. 
However,  it  is  good  enoogh  to  be  true.  The 
Commodore's  vessel  bad  been  in  the  harbor  of 
Naples  bnt  a  few  days,  when  a  coort  ball  was 
given,  to  which  the  Commodore  alone  was  in- 
nted.  Morgan  waited  on  our  Oh&rge  d'ASkirea, 
and  throagh  bim  addressed  a  note  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain-  or  some  such  functionary  of  the 
Ring's  household  (I'm  not  versed  in  royal  terms,) 
stating  "that  it  had  been  the  custom  elsewhere 
to  invite  the  other  officers  of  a  national  vessel, 
and  he  hoped  that  His  Majesty  would  grant  invi- 
tations to  the  other  officers,"  &c,  Jlc.  His  Mi^ 
jesty,  throagh  the  Lord  Ohamberiafau  rralied. 
"That  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Naples  to  mvito 
any  bat  the  commanding  officer  <d  a  vegad  of 
war,"  Ao. 

Our  Charge  thought  the  Commodore  read  this 
haughty  reply  wiUi  admiraUe  calmness,  and, 
that  after  the  first  flash  of  indignation,  he 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

The  officers  knew  that  the  Commodore  bad 
tried  to  get  their  invitations  far  them,  and  seeing 
oor  r^resentative  oome  over  the  resssd's  side, 
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natur^y  enoagh  condnded  that  this  Tidt  bore 
some  Tcftreiice  to  the  ol^eet  of  tbeir  denres. 
They  watdwd  eagerly  for  some  indieatioii  d  sue* 
eew  or  fidluze,  aad  soon  read  the  Utter  oa  Mr. 

 '8  fcc«.  As  for  the  Commodore,  he  tamed 

to  them  tod  calmly  Slid — 

**No  invitatioDS,  gentlemen!" 

The  O6mmodore'8  temper  did  not  appear  at  all 
rnfSed,  whioh  caused  some  remark  on  the 
qnarter>deek;  and  the  middies,  up  to  all  sorts  of 
mischief  themselves,  going  aptm  the  adage  of 
"set  a  Uiief  to  catch  a  thief,"  thought  they  oould 
detect  something  of  that  style  in  the  countO' 
nance  of  their  superior.  That  night  they  held  a 
meeting,  "for  the  purpose  of  investigating  what 
meaning  should  or  oufiht  to  be  attached  to  sun- 
dry and  various  twmklings  noticeable  in  the : 
Tisaal  organs  of  Commodore  Moi^ui,  U.  S.  N."  ! 

Afts  varioiia  {iros  and  orau.  Midshipman  ; 

gave  dke  Tery  satisftctory  duddation  of  the  mys- : 
toy,  **that  the  starboard  and  larboard  rollings  of ' 
old  Morgan's  eyes,  like  empty  casks  in  the  Bay  ; 
of  Biscay,  evidently  mean  that  something  was  in : 

the  wind,  and  that  in  his,  Midshipman   's 

OfHuion,  this  assembly  ought  to  'square  its 
crotchet  yards,'  and  look  out  for  squalls-*' 

The  ball  came  off,  but  Morgan  stayed  away. 

Three  days  after  this  ball  was  the  birthday  of 
the  Neapolitan  King.  According  to  custom,  the 
various  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  decked  in  their 
gayest  colors,  while  the  men-of-war  fired  salutes 
at  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  with  one  single  ex* 
oeptiwi,  howevtf  >  and  the  exceptioi  was  the  Com- 
modctre'a  vessel. 

As  the  story  goes,  there  baa  been,  for  a  long 
time,  a  custom  for  the  King  to  ride  out  on  the 
hill,  at  sunset,  as  a  token  of  his  appredatioD  of 
this  ren>f  ct  paid  him  by  the  foreign  flags. 

The  hill,  as  everybody  knows,  completely  over- 
looks the  splendid  ba^r-  The  king,  according  to 
custom,  went  there  with  a  large  attendance,  and 
his  pride  was  gratified  as  he  gazed  npon  the  va- 
rious vessels  now  firing  the  sunset  salute. 

On  looking  more  closdy,  he  noticed  one  large 
vessd,  whidi  by  its  silence  appeared  to  care  very 
little  whether  it  was  the  King's  birthday  or  his 
funeral.  He  oould  just  see  over  her  lofty  bul- 
warks the  stacked  bayonets  of  the  marines, 
tinged  with  the  last  rays  of  the  settiiw  sun.  and 
the  forms  of  the  two  sentinels,  as  mej  slowly 
passed  eadi  other  on  the  deck.  Only  this  told 
that  dw  was  a  nadtmal  vessel;  her  ports  were 
closed,  and,  besides  the  sentinels,  not  a  single 
sold  was  visible.  The  monarch's  eye  ran  from 
the  de<&  to  the  masthead-  A  kiss  ot  wind  jnst 
then  flung  out  the  lasy  flag,  and  showed  to  his 
astounded  gaze  the  stars  and  stripes. 

In  a  much  worse  humor  than  when  he  started 
from  his  palace,  the  King  returned,  and  sent  for 

Mr.  ,  who  was  as  much  oonfouoded  as  the 

King.  Be  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  to 
be  pulled  to  the  fr^ate.  As  he  was  about  to  step 
on  board,  the  sentinel  warned  him  off. 

"Cannot  you  see  who  I  am?   I'm  Mr.  , 

the  Chai^  d'Afiaires  at  Naples.** 

"Can't  help  it,  sir;  if  you  were  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  yon  shouldn't  step  on  board 
this  Tease}  this  day.  'Such  are  my  orders." 

It  was  talking  to  no  purpose— the  mari&e  was 


inflexible,  and  Mr.  was  obliged  to  return  in 
no  very  enviable  state  of  mind.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  he  came  on  board*  uid  in  answer  to  his 

rstion  Uw  Commodcne  only  desired  that  he 
uld  be  brought  before  the  King.  The  King 
reodTed  him  in  oonrt, 

"QKttiriiig  bU  hnw  Uk»  wintry  tioam, 
Haninc  Ui  wnth  to  kMp  It  mm! " 

As  a  matter  of  ooarae  the  oonrtkn  Mlowcd 

suit  to  whatever  card  the  king  led. 

"Commodore  Morgan,  I  widi  to  know  if  your 
nation  desired  that  you  show  to  me  that  disro- 
spect  which  I  observed  yesterday?" 

"May  I  ask  your  Majesty,**  aud  tiie  Oomini^ 
dore,  "how  I  have  been  wanting  in  reepcet 
towards  your  Majesty?" 

"Yestaday  was  my  birthday,  and,  oi  all  the 
vessels  in  pwt,  yours  alone  did  not  deign  to  fire 
salutee." 

"Ah,  dr!"  replied  Morgan,  "pardon  my  repub- 
lican manners.  We  have  no  kings  in  America, 
and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  fire  salutes  open  our 
President's  birthday." 

The  King  bit  his  lips,  imd  having  waved  Ida 
hand  towards  the  Oommodore,  the  latter  took  the 
bint,  and  "backed  out.** 

There  was  another  oonrt  ball,  and,  dngnlw  as 
:  it  may  appear,  all  the  American  ciBom  were  h^ 
vited. 

There  was  another  fete  day,  too.  All  the  ves- 
sels "belched  forth  their  flame,"  hot  the  Yaaikae 
Paixhans  out-thundered  them  all. 


A  BROADWAY  SHOP  BEVEEIE. 

Finrty  doUarsfora  pocket-handkerchirf!  Ify 
dear  woman,  yon  need  a  straight  Jacket,  even 
though  you  may  be  the  frartnnate  owner  of  a 
dropdcal  purse. 

I  won't  allude  to  the  legitimate  use  of  a  pocket- 
handerchief;  I  won't  speak  of  the  sad  hearts  thaX 
"forty  dollu«"  in  the  hands  of  some  philanthro- 
pist might  lighten;  I  won't  speak  of  the  "arows' 
feet"  that  will  be  pencilled  on  j^our  fair  faoe, 
when  your  laundress  cardessly  slicks  the  ptunt 
of  her  remorseless  smoothing  iron  through  the 
flimsy  fabric,  or  the  constant  espimage  you  must 
keep  over  your  treasure  in  omnibuses,  or  when 

Eromenading;  but  I  toill  ask  yon  how  many  of  the 
trds  of  creation,  for  whose  especial  benefit  you 
aiT»  yourself,  will  know  whether  that  cobweb 
ns  flnttering  in  your  hand,  cost  forty  dollars  or 
forty  cents? 

R>ut  if  you  like,  and  toss  your  head,  and  saj 
that  you  "don't  dress  to  please  the  gentlemen;**  I 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  you  (at  this  distance  &om 
your  finger  nails)  that  is  a  downright  mis- 
take! and  that  the  enormous  sums  most  women 
expend  for  articles,  the  cost  of  whidk  few,  save 
shop-keepers  and  butterfly  feminines,  knoWt  is 
both  astounding  and  ridiculous. 

True,  you  l^ve  the  sublime  gratification  of 
flourishing  your  forty-dollar  handkerchief,  of 
'  sporting  four  twenty-dollar  "Honiton  collar,"  or 
iof  flaunting  your  thousand-dollar  shawl,  before 
the  envious  «nd  admiring  eyes  of  some  weak 
sister,  who  has  made  the  posdble  posseaskHi  of 
the  artides  in  questigiL  a  ^^^W^wd  lifft-time 
study;  you  may  pa^»inar)waDj^  crowded 
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foeit  Imboring  nnder  the  b&llticniatioii  tiutt  every 
pusv-t^  timreoiates  yoor  dry-goods  Ttlue.  Nvl 
a  bit  of  a.  YoDder  is  ■  group  of  gentietneii.  Too 
Msa  vma  in  jtna  jnon^wde;  tmy  glance  eare- 
•Ks^  at  jonr  toti(-aise»i&/«,  bat  their  tjta  rest 
idDiriDglf  on  a  figure  eleae  bduod  yon.  It  will 
dugrin  yon  to  leam  that  this  tocomotiTe  losd- 
none  has  on  a  serenty^flre  cent  hat,  of  nmple 
Btraw— a  dress  of  lawn,  one  shilling  per  yard— a 
tweoty-fire  cent  collar,  and  a  shawl  of  the  most 
mpTMoiding  prioe  and  hhrio. 

All  these  it^s  you  take  in  at  a  ^anee,  as  yon 
tnm  upon  her  yonr  aristoeratio  eye  of  fenuDine 
criticisio  to  extract,  if  poesiUe,  the  taliEmanic 
secret  (tf  her  magnetisD.  What  is  it?  Let  me 
tdl  yoo.  Nature,  wilful  dame,  has  an  aristocracy 
<f  her  own,  and  in  one  of  her  independent  freaks 
ku  io  daintily  foshioned  your  mars  limbs  Uiat 
tb>  Bcanest  garb  could  not  mar  a  grace,  n<n'  the 
co^eat  &bric  add  one.  Oompassiottadng  her 
deader  jmrse.  natnre  has  also  added  an  artistic 
tjt,  wbidi  accepts  or  rejects  &hrics  and  colors 
viih  nnerring  taste;  hence  her  apparel  is  always 
vdl  cboeen  and  harmouions.  prrauciiig  the  effect 
of «  ridi  toilet  at  the  cost  a  "mere  aoi^;*'  and 
u  she  sweeps  majestically  past,  one  undmtands 
vhjr  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  woman  to  he 
"pnfcctly  dressed  when  aw  oonld  nerer  ronan- 
vhkt  she  wore." 

Now,  I  grant  yon,  it  is  ray  proTokiog  to  he 
eclipetd  by  a  star  vyithout  a  name — moving  oat  of 
tbeqdtereof  "upper* ten '^'dom — a  woman  who 
never  wore  a  "camel's  hair  shawl,"  or  owned  a 
fimotid  in  her  life;  after  the  expense  you  hare 
Boorred,  too,  and  the  fees  you  have  paid  to 
Uaduie  Pompachmr  and  Stewart  for  the  first 
dtnee  of  their  Parisian  fot^es.  It  is  harrowing 
to  the  sensibilities.  X  appreciate  the  awkward- 
Ms  of  yonr  position;  still,  my  compassion  jogs 
By  invention  rainly  for  a  remedy — unless,  in- 
wd,  yon  consent  to  crush  such  democratic  pre- 
nmption  by  labelling  the  astonnding  price  of  the 
dtrgoods  upon  yoor  uistoeratk  back. 
—N.  Y.  JovnuU.  Fanmt  Fibm. 

A  MOTHER'S  TRIALS. 

Islwtys  read  with  interest  any  thing  that  is 
cdenltted  to  encourage  mothers*  or  to  impart  in- 
ttnietion  or  advice  wiUi  regatd  to  the  duties  de- 
*driBg  upon  them.  And  it  is  my  wish  to  he 
pmooilly  benefitted  br  snch  instruction.  But. 
WjUritliBtmdiDg  this,  I  almost  invariably  think, 
vben  fcDyttuDg  of  the  kind  comes  under  my  no- 
tice, of  the  old  adage:  **It  is  easier  to  preach 
it  is  to  practice." 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  much  about  the 
™Is  of  mothers,  with  careless,  negligent,  bad 
*"»nte,  together  with  those  which  of  course  a , 
must  experience,  if  she  has  the  care  of  j 
w  children.  But  there  is  a  class  of  mothers  who ! 
■nwdom  troubled  with  had  servants,  who  have  I 
»tonly  the  care  of  the  family,  hut  the  work  of 
ttoWsehold  to  perform;  who  are  toiling,  day 
^diy,  tnd  esteem  it  a  privilege,  if  in  the  en- 
JVBatof  health.  But  they,  too,  are  sul^ct  to 
(in  ud  disease  like  others,  and  need  onr  sym- 
mand  at  times  tbw  have  it.  but  are  Qtfsy 
■tttoo  moeh  orerkoked?  There  is  Mrs.  S.,  f(ff 


instance,  the  mother  of  five  children.  Her  hns* 
band  is  a  mechanic,  and  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors, but  his  inecHue  is  not  sufficient,  irith  strict 
economy,  to  admit  of  kee^g  a  servant  We  will 
just  glance  at  one  day  in  oer  experience,  (and  not 
a  washing-day  either.)  The  husband  has  arisen 
early  in  the  morning,  and  says,  "Gome.  Mary.  I 
want  my  breaktet;  I  must  be  at  the  shop  by 
such  a  time,  yon  know."  Mra.  S.  leaves  her 
bed,  weaiy,  having  scarcely  slept  an  hour  at  a. 
time  through  the  night,  on  account  of  thecbil*' 
drea.  She  steps  quietly  out  of  the  room  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  baby,  and  she  sets  herself  aboat 

{ireparing  the  breakfast  Directly,  she  bears  the 
ittle  one,  for  Kate  has  been  hugging  her  little 
brother  till  she  has  made  him  cry,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  coaxed  to  lie  any  longer,  but  up  he  must 
get,  and  the  mother  must  have  him  in  her  anns. 
The  meal  is  on  the  table  at  last,  and  Mr.  S.  eats, 
and,  aft«r  a  few  words  to  the  children,  who  by 
:  this  time  are  up*  he  is  away  to  the  shop.  The 
others  are  to  be  drrased,  after  which  Mrs.  S.  calls 
them  round  the  table,  and  waits  upon  them  as 
well  as  she  can,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
some  of  us  can  imagine  how  little  she  would  e«t 
herself  in  snch  circumstances.  Time  passes, 
and  the  older  ones  must  go  to  school.  They  are 
washed,  and  brushed,  but  just  at  this  moment 
Willie  happens  to  think  that  the  teacher  said 
that  he  must  have  a  new  book,  and  Sarah  has 
broken  her  slate,  and  little  Jane  wants  a  pendl 
to  mark  with.  The  mother,  with  a  promise  to 
each,  sees  them  start  for  school-  She  now 
scarrely  knows  what  to  do  first;  th«  house  must 
be  put  in  order,  and  the  dinner  made  ready.  The 
husband  comes  hinne  at  the  usual  boar,  and, 
when  seated  at  the  table,  the  promise  made  to 
the  cbQdren,  in  the  mraning,  is  mentioned.  Dir. 
S.  says,  "Well.  Rally,  there  is  something  want- 
ing all  the  while. "  The  ntotber  thinks  it  best  to 
get  the  articles,  but  he  is  soon  away  again,  uid 
they  are  forgotten.  She  feds  after  dinner  that 
she  needs  rest,  but  who  will  see  to  thelittleoneSt 
and  so  she  toils  on  till  night 

Willie  and  his  sisters  return  from  school. 
They  have  their  supper,  and,  after  hearing  them 
say  their  prayers,  and  seeing  them  in  bed,  the 
mother,  with  a  pain  in  the  h^,  and  weary,  and 
care-worn,  seats  herself  by  the  cradle  to  repair  a 
coat  for  her  husband,  who,  by-the-by,  is  in  a 
neighboring  store,  talking  and  ranoking  bis  cigar, 
with  his  associates.  The  clock  has  struck  ten, 
and  Mrs.  S-  ^oes  to  see  if  sll  is  i^t  with  the 
children,  as  18  her  pracUoefac&re  she  retires.  She 
finds  one  breathing  hard,  and  with  a  hoarse 
cough;  she  fears  the  croup.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  she  immediately  goes  to  doseing  and 
bathing  the  child,  with  but  little  prospect  of  rest 
for  her  weary  limbs,  or  her  aching  head.  Who 
will  not  say  that  this  mother  needs  ^mpathy? 
Yes,  and  she  has  it;  there  is  a  "friend  that  stick* 
e(h  closer  than  a  brother,"  and  she  can  go  to 
Him,  and  pour  out  her  heart  before  Hitn,  and  a^ 
for  wisdom  to  direct,  and  strength  to  perfima 
whatever  is  before  her. 

Then,  there  is  the  wife  of  th6  intemperate 
man,  who  has  her  peculiar  trials^  and  the  widow, 
own  hM  to  8upp«Jto§^MC*H«  her 
whotndnstiy.  TherewnuMreSB  (Smothers, 
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in  these  dififennt  duses,  who  think  no  one  cares 
for  them,  and  who  feel  at  times  disooaraged  hy 
reaaon  of  dw  roo^hness  <tf  the  way.  But,  fiunt 
*  not,  dear  mothen;  bear  with  patienee  these 
trials,  fiw  if  we  are  the  eUldren  of  God, 
d  Qod,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  OIuiBt," 

"Our  trrnblM  udwirtrlkli  b«n, 
Will  <tnlj  iDKke  HI  riohar  tben, 
WhoD  w«  arriv*  tt  boma." 

~Mother*s  Journal  and  Famils  VitUant, 


NAPOLEON  AND  MASKED  BALLS. 

Qreat  as  was  Napolecm's  repugnance  to  masked 
balls,  he  was  induced  to  attend  one  of  them: 
when,  for  the  first  and  lut  time  in  his  imperial 
life,  he  is  said  to  have  participated  in  the  daoce. 
He  bad  ordered  ten  different  dresses  to  be  taken 
to  the  apartment  designed  for  him,  but  m  each 
disguise  he  was  detected.  SeTeral  of  his  mar- 
fihaU  often  amused  tbemseWes  with  a  good  laugh 
at  his  utter  Culure  in  his  attempt  to  onplay  the 
emperor. 

"Do  yon  know,"  said  Napoleon,  when  rallied : 
on  the  Eut^ect,  "that  I  was  regularly  chsoorered 
by  a  jeune  d'mu,  who  seemed  to  be  an  aooom- 
plished  intrignant;  and  yet.  would  yon  bdieve  it, 
with  all  my  eflwts,  I  could  not  recognize  the 
flirt." 

Josephine  was  present  'during  this  conra«a- 
tion,  and.  nnable  to  constrain  herself  any  longer, ; 
fell  to  laughing  immoderately.  Thus  the  dis- : 
covery  at  last  came  out  that  she  had  been  the 
jeune  dame  b^self. 

During  the  carnival  of  that  winter,  the  masked 
balls  at  the  opera  were  frequented  hy  the 
npper  classes,  and  were  particularly  amusing. 
Josenhmd  was  Tery  anxious  to  hare  Napoleon  tee 
<me.  oat  ha  would  not  go. 

"Then  T  shall  go  withoat  yoa,  mm  «m,"  »• 
{died  tbe  Empress. 

"Do  as  you  like,"  was  Ae  response,  as  tbe 
Emperor  rose  from  the  breakfiwt  table.  ■ 

At  the  appointed  time,  Josephine  left  for  tbe 
ball;  but  the  very  momait  she  had  set  out,  her 
huabaud  S6nt  for  one  of  the/emmw  de  chambres 
to  learn  exactly  how  she  was  dressed.  With  a 
game  to  play,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  do  his  part 
well;  so,  with  Duroc,  another  officer,  and  his  own 
fkvorite  valet,  all  completely  masked,  be  entered  a 
carriage,  and  arm-in-arm  entered  the  ball-room. 
Napoleon  was  that  night  to  have  the  name  of  Aa- 
guste,  Duroc  was  to  be  Francois,  &c.  They  made 
the  tour  of  tbe  apartments,  and  not  a  person  re- 
semUing  Joeephme  was  Tisible.  He  was  about 
leaving,  when  a  mask  aimroached,  and  rallied  him 
with  so  much  wit,  that  be  had  to  stop  fbr  a  reply; 
bat  he  was  SMnewbat  embarassed,  which,  being 
perceived  by  tbe  mask,  harder  repartees  fell  thick 
and  &8t  Tbe  crowd  mingled  in  the  giddy  and 
electric  movements  of  the  bal  mas^e,  but  at 
every  turn  this  mask  whispered  low  m  his  ear  a 
state  secret  of  little  importance  in  itself,  hot 
startling  to  Napoleon.  At  lengUi,  ho  endtaimed, 
after  one  of  those  whispers— 

"  Commenl  diahle!    Who  are  you?" 

And  thus  he  was  tormented  for  nearly  an  hour, 
.-till  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disdain  and  disgust.  When  1^  entered 


the  palace  that  night,  he  learned  that  JosephoM 
had  some  time  before  retired  to  her  room.  As 
they  met  next  morning.  Napoleon  said — 

"So  you  were  not  at  the  ball  laat  night?" 

"•Indeedlwas." 

"But  I  asaore  yon  I  was  then." 

"And  yoo,  mm  amt,*'  with  a  half-sapprewed 
smile  she  continued,  "What  wore  yoa  about  all 
the  evening?" 

"I  was  in  my  eaUnet,"  said  Napoleon. 

"Oh,  Augttste!"  leplied  the  fimpresa^  wi&  ma 
arch  gesture. 

The  whole  secret  was  out;  Joseplune  had  don- 
ned a  costume,  of  which  her  femme  de  ckambrt 
knew  nothing,  and  Napoleon  enjoyed  and  repeat* 
ed  the  joke  a  tbooswid  times.  It  were  ail  in 
vain  to  hope  that  her  hosbaod.  in  any  costume, 
oould  move  without  having  bis  identic  imm^ 
diately  detected  by  a  woman  of  such  kesn  pe^ 
ceptions  as  Josei^iine. 


THE  BOX  OF  SUGAIUPLUMS. 

My  ohttdren  ware  made  bq)py  1^  »  badnt  of 
!  presents  from  a  oity  friend.  Among  tj^aar  tfaingi 
I  a  box  of  candy  created  eoosideraw  eidtemeat. 
I  Sarah  and  Emma  shouted  that  tbey  had  "never, 
i  never  seen  such  funny  sugar-plums  before^**  The 
I  interest  growing  Ion«r  and  more  lend,  I  tmed 
!  from  ray  writing  to  learn  tbe  cause  of  it. 

"Ob,  father,"  cries  Emma,  "see  these  sweet 
little  sugar  battles:  full,  too.  Won't  they  be 
prettr  for  our  baby-house?  won't  they  be  new?" 

"New!"  exclaims  my  son;  "nothing  new.  The 
boys  at  school  treat  with  them;  tbey  are  almost 
the  only  sngar-plums  the  boys  bny  now.  At 
flnt,  I  eontd  not  hear  them,  hot  tbt^  taste  good 
now.   Fathw,  they  are  only  brandy-Kin^" 

I  took  the  box  np  to  examine  the  00Btent8> 
There  were  little  sugar  bottles  labelled,  "Porter." 
"Whiskey,"  "Wine,"  and  bell-shaped  oandy 
drops  filled  with  all  sorts  of  liquors,  thus  put  op 
to  evade  the  law  of  our  t}tate,  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

"And  the  boys  Uke  these  kind  of  sagar-plomSt 
do  they,  Frank?" 

"Tes,  sir;  they  get  to  like  them  firet-rate,  and 
some  of  the  boys  are  buying  them  all  the  time." 

"Do  you  buy  them,  Frank?"  I  asked- 

"No,  sir.  not  Tery  often,  because  I  don*t  haTC 
money  to  spend  so:  the  boys  give  me  some." 

"Well.  wWch  of  you  does  this  box  of  candy 
belong  to?"  I  asked,  glancing  roond  upon  tbe 
group. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  Frank  an- 

swerea— 

"To  US  all,  I  suppose,  as  it  had  so  mme  on  tt." 

"Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  empty  this  box 
into  the  fire."  They  looked  as  if  it  were  a  tough 
awe,  and  not  one  of  them  moved.  *'Which  of 
you,"  I  repeatetl  calmly,  but  firmly,  "has  confi* 
dence  enough  in  your  father  instantly  to  obey?" 

Frank  looked  earnestly  into  my  eye  for  an  in- 
stant; then  sei^g  the  box,  he  poured  its  con- 
tents upon  the  glowing  coals.  The  sugar  melted, 
the  bottles  burst,  and  such  a  fume  of  liquor  we 
never  had  in  our  sitting-room  before.  The  chil- 
dren watched  the  Uue  flames  in  silence,  tmlal  all 
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wen  coBsnmed;  then  they  took  »  long  bfe&Ui, 
and  trnned  wistfolly  to  me. 

"Wbkt  is  oar  011I7  safe  role  abont  intozicslinfr 
drbka?"lHk«d. 

TheoUldren  agidn  sorrayed  each  oUier,  when 
flmb  tnnidly  anawwed— 

•Tooeh  mt,  taste  not,  handle  not" 

"Frank,  my  boy,  *Totieh  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not'  Never  forget  thisf  never  fail  to  act  npon 
it;  Tiva  sofier  yourself  again  to  be  imp<»ed  upon 

a  sugared  temptation.  ' 

I  bare  felt  this  matter  deeply.  My  boy,  it 
Biy  be,  was  aoquiring,  nnknown  to  me,  un- 
known eren  to  himself,  an  appetite  Uiat  might 
ma  faim  for  this  worid  and  drag  htm  to  perdi- 
tioB  hereafter.  Is  there  not  a  fearfol  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  both  the  maker  and  seller  of 
thesB  well-named  "Devil's  sagar-plmns?"  — 
ifattePigMr. 


THE  FABSESS. 

for  the  sake  of  those  of  onr  readers  who  are 
Ettle  Tenant  in  Orieatal  matters,  we  advert  to 
fl»  cirenmstance  that,  after  the  Mohammedan 
ocoqimt  of  Penda.  in  tbe  seventh  century,  a 
mn  namber  of  the  Ore-worshippers  betook 
tiiemaelves  to  tbe  Khorasan  mountains,  or  the 
scarcely  less  dreary  deserts  of  their  own  country; 
whenoe.  aboot  half  a  century  afterwards,  a  com- 
pany  of  tbem  sailed  fbr  tbe  western  coasts  of  Htn- 
waUo.  obtained  leave  to  form  settlements  under 
i»  rajatia  of  the  country,  and  acquired  tbe  ap- 
peHauonofParsees-  Tbe  first  Englisbraan  whose 
■ttentioo  they  appear  to  have  excited  was  Mr. 
Wd,  who,  above  220  years  ago,  published  a 
ibvt  iccount  of  the  commanity,  as  be  bwsame 
•atnunted  with  them  at  Surat,  and  gained  a 
kiuwledge  of  their  religion  through  one  of  their 
pmsts-  According  to  ma  information,  the  duties 
of  tbe  laity,  as  prescribed  ia  the  Zmd-avesta, 
*9fmr  vo  be  almost  whdly  of  a  moral  character, 
ud  nowise  remarkable.    The  clei^,  who  are 
Prided  into  two  orders,  are  obliged  to  observe  a 
pater  degree  of  holiness-   A  priest  of  the 
nigher  class  is  enjoined  never  to  touch  any  per- 
xn  of  any  strange  rel^on  whatever,  or  even  a 
hjmanorhisown;  if  he  do  so,  he  must  thoroughly 
*Mh  himself  before  approaching  Deity  in  prayer. 
He  mast  perform  with  his  own  band  whatever  is 
Mcessary  for  his  own  life — such  as  setting  tbe 
Iwta  in  his  garden,  sowing  tbe  seed  in  his  field, 
ud  dresRing  bis  victuals:  and  this,  both  in  tes- 
tiiMoy  of  Us  humility,  and  for  the  preservation 
las  sanctity.   He  is  oUiged  to  consecrate  to 
dHtuUe  uses  all  tbe  overmans  of  his  lai^  reve- 
nrn,  afttf  sapplyiiw  the  wants  of  a  recluse  and 
ttAete  Hffc  He  is  fbrlridden  to  make  known  the 
mm*  revelations  he  recdves  in  the  ^ons  of  the 
^{tft;  and.  above  all,  he  is  enjoined  to  keep  up 
ttwer-Uring  fire,  kindled  from  that  which  Zer- 
wdrt  bronght  from  Heaven  with  the  book  of  tbe 
u*;  wMcb  fire  is  to  endure  till  fire  shall  come 
tofetroy  the  world.   To  provide,  however,  for 
w  poesiWity  of  this  flre>sufferiog  extinction,  « 
"  u>  bang  impossible,  under  some  circam* 
'^^^  to  obtain  a  oommunication  from  it,  tbe 
'tWs  kre  allowed  to  oiHnpose  one  of  various 
'*i*>ni.iriw&  iMMssaiy-'Hmd  the  greater  the 


number  of  soorees  tbe  better:  seven  at  least  are 
ndispensable.  The  most  celel»ated  one  in  India, 
which  had  been  kept  alive  for  above  200  years 
before  Mr.  Lord's  time,  bad  been  composed,  first, 
oi  foe  produced  by  the  striking  of  a  steel;  se- 
enully,  that  made  hy  mblring  two  pieces  of 
wood  together;  thirdly,  of  that  occasioned  by 
lightning:  fbnrthly,  of  wild  fire,  whidi  bad  laid 
h(M  of  something  oombnstible;  fifthly,  of  ordn 
naiy  artificial  fin.  kindled  in  ooals  or  wood;, 
sixthly,  of  that  used  by  the  Hindoos  in  tbe  burn- 
ing of  their  dead;  uid  seventhly,  of  that  obtBin- 
ed  from  the  beams  of  tbe  sno,  1^  mrans  of  bom- 
ing-glasses.  Tbe  most  renttriiable  of  the  ns^es 
eoDoeeted  with  this  religion  may  be  thus  briefly 
described: — 

When  tbe  Pareees  assemble  fbr  w<v8hip  in  the 
temple  or  flre-bonse,  they  stand  roond  the  Ore  at 
the  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  from  it,  and 
the  priest  utters  a  speech,  to  the  e^t  that,  as  fire 
is  the  virtue  and  excellence  of  Deity,  it  must  be 
worshipped  as  part  of  Him;  and  that  all  things 
resembling  it,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  which  i»o> 
ceeded  from  it,  are  to  be  loved;  and  they  pray 
that  tiwy  may  be  taefprtia  if,  hi  the  orainur 
uses  of  this  elemeat,  the^  should  either  si^U 
water  on  it,  or  Supply  it  with  any  fbel  unworthy 
of  its  purity,  or  oommit  any  other  irreverence  or 
abuse,  in  tbe  necessary  emplqymmt  of  it  for  tbe 
:  wants  of  their  oommon  life. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  tiie  priest  is  smt 
fbrr  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  ascertains  tbe  precise 
moment  when  the  birth  took  place,  oalculwtes  the 
nativity  according  to  astrological  rules,  and 
names  tbe  in&nt.  Some  time  afWwards  tbe 
diild  is  brought  to  tbe  temple,  when  the  priest 
takes  pure  water,  and  puts  it  into  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  grows  at  Yead,  in  Persia,  and  which, 
they  say,  receives  no  shadow  from  the  sun.  Out 
of  this  Iw  poors  tbe  water  OB  the  diild,  loi^g 
that  it  may  tUna  be  cleansed  bom  the  pulntionB 
of  its  parents.  At  sevoi  yean  of  age  the  c3i3d 
is  again  taken  to  the  temple,  to  reedve  religioiw 
instructions;  and  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  require 
ed  prayers  perfectly  by  heart,  he  is  directed  to 
repeat  them  over  the  fire,  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
bang  covered  with  a  cloth,  lest  liis  sinAil  Ineath 
should  pollute  it.  After  prayers  he  is  required 
to  drink  water,  chew  a  pomegranate  leaf,  and 
wash  himself  in  a  tank,  when  he  is  considered 
inwardly  and  outwardly  clean,  and  the  priest  in- 
vests him  vrith  the  linen  sadra,  or  sacred  shirt, 
and  the  girdle  of  camel's  hair,  woven  by  his  own 
hand.  He  then  prays  over  him,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue a  faithful  follower  of  the  rehg^on  of  which 
these  garments  are  tbe  badge.  All  wluch  being 
duly  traaaaeted,  the  diild  ia  Md  «  oonflrmed 
Faraee. 

Aeoording  a  more  noent  author,  tiw  Parseei 
are  now  far  fhnn  remaining  so  peculiar  a  people 
as  th^  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  Th^  have 
spread  from  their  raiginal  settlements  in  Western 
Hindostan  into  various  parts  of  the  East;  and, 
like  the  Jews  in  their  dupendon.  have  retained 
certain  of  their  ancient  usages,  which,  as  veil  aa 
tlieir  physical  constitution,  mark  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct race;  while  tbey  devote  themselves  trf  offO- 
mercsal  pursuits  with  such  keenness,  that  th^ 
aze  known  as  eager  and  unserupukms  nioiiey- 
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mftkers,  much  mora  th&n  u  zealoos  fire- worship- 
pers. They  seem  to  bftre  attached  tbemselrcs 
pecnUarlj  to  the  Europeans,  who  are  now  in  the 
ascendant  The  Parsee  has  not  only  been  the 
best  satler  to  the  British  forces  in  Scinde,  Afgha- 
nistanr  and  Lahore,  but  he  is  generally  the  mesa- 
agent  at  the  diffiarent  military  statiODS  thnmgb- 
out  the  {KflsidnMjy  of  Boxibay;  he  ii  found  Ule* 
wise  in  some  loolities  (tf  Ikngal  and  Ma^as, 
and  in  the  British  consular  penis  Di  Ohina.  He 
endeavors  by  all  means  to  obtain  for  Us  sons  an 
«diication  in  tbe  English  language,  which  many 
of  them  speak  and  write  with  remarkable  ftcility. 
The  government  offices,  the  banks,  the  merchants' 
ooantinK-houses,  and  the  attorneys*  offices,  ara 
crowded  with  clerks  of  this  race- — CAomiera'i 
Edinburg  Journal. 
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"B|[0  mirm  pMinata  pango; 
Oeenpat  •xtranmm  icabiu;  intU  tarpa  ralicqul  wt, 
Bt  quod  non  didloi,        a«eeir«  taMri  '  — fiuKioi. 
"I  MD  writs  admirabU  pMti;!   A  mnfTaln  lak«  tli»  hind' 
*<»^  IaiBadMtiiH4tab««atdoMMidtoooDfaHiiijMlftab« 
■tBonat  «f  what  I  km  amm  Imatd." 

There  is  no  article,  of  which  then  is  more  in 
the  market,  in  tiiis  day  of  almost  infinite  pro- 
duction, than  Original  Poetry-  The  total  neglect, ; 
with  wluch  it  is  treated  by  all  persons  of  learn- : 
ing  and  taste,  seems  in  no  way  to  cool  the  ardm- 
of  these  entbosiastio  diildren  of  rhyme.  They, 
doabtless,  think  themselves  "bom  poets, "yet they 
fninish  sad  eridenoe  that  tbey  are  very  distantly, 
if  at  all,  related  to  the  Muses.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, determined  to  sing  themselves  into  notice, 
like  begging  ballad-singers  in  crowded  cities. 

But  who  has  not  read  of  "The  poet's  eye  in  a 
fine  phrensy  rcdling,"  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  tlw  best  efforts  «f  tiw  Tcry  best  poets 
ue  called  into  being  under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  spe- 
dcB  of  madness;  and  the  only  diffcrenoe  we  can 
see  between  SapiAo,of  andent.  Sod  "Lizsie  Lin- 
wood,"  of  modem,  days,  Judging  from  their  re- 
Bpective  strains,  is  in  tbe  utet  that  the  phren^gr  of 
the  f«mer  may.  with  some  of  justice,  be 
called  fine,  whust  that  of  the  latter  must,  most 
undoubtedly,  be  pronounced  miserable  phrenzy. 
What  physician,  alas,  can  minister  any  whole- 
some or  effectual  remedy  to  so  wide-spread  and 
dee|>-rooted  a  malady?  What  mechanic  can  un- 
dertake to  mend  a  cracked  vessel,  made  of  indif- 
ferent clay?  Human  skill  mast  fail.  And  as 
long  as  the  almost  numberless  pages  of  our 
IMtpers  sod  journals  an  open  to  what  these  poor 
authors  think  fit  to  call  "original  poetry,"  and 
neith»  ediuur  nor  eritie  thinks  fit  to  lay  on 
the  rod  of  owrectMn  and  instmotion,  so  long  will 
pnUic  taste  suffer,  and  oar  national  litmtmrs  be 
classed  with  the  very  lowest  articles  of  home 
produotion.  I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  entered  into 
Uie  miodi  <^  these  scribblers  that  to  write  poetry, 
or  even  prose,  w^l,  natural  genius  and  taste  are 
absolute  requisites;  that  even  these  are  but  origi- 
nal elements;  the  raw  materials  wbidi,  with<nit 
that  mental  cultora  which  is  tbe  result  of  a  good, 
sooad  and  judicious  educaticm,  can  at  best  bear 
but  wild  and  tasteless  fruit  The  annals  of  our 
higbesfc  ud  aoblest  sbm^Lrd  literature  bear  m« 


out  in  these  remariu;  nor  is  it  likely  that  nj  '. 
one  who  has  well  considered  the  subject,  will  w- 
tempt  to  oontrovwt  them.  To  eicd  in  any  biui' 
ness,  trade,  or  f/nfyoAan,  time*  thoogm,  ud 
continuous  praotaoa  are  necessary,  whether  a  mni 
stands  at  the  conntcr,  the  faenoh  or  the  bar,  tad 
tbe  histmy  of  aoOiors  and  their  works  enaUn  n 
at  once  to  see  that  nothing  has  oome  down  to  u 
from  tbe  past,  that  now  challenges  our  admin. 
tion,  whion  has  not  been  written  b^  those  p» 
sessed  of  the  prereqoisitea  upon  which  we  ban 
laid  no  imnecessary  stress.  Let  tbe  present  utd 
tbe  past  of  poetical  literatare  be  placed  in  jmta- 
poatdon.  and  what  do  we  find?  Tbe  one  remindi 
OS  of  the  effort  of  an  intellectual  giant,  tbe  oUxr 
of  the  puny  and  abortive  labor  of  a  sickly  dwirf 
dying  of  consumption!  Horace,  in  bis  day,  di- 
rected those  who  would  excel  in  that  high  art,  of 
which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master,  to  sub 
it  their  oonstaat  bnaness  to  study  the  Oredtiu- 
dels,  as  wdl  as  Ute  standard  woriu  of  tbdrown 
nation,  to  study  much,  write  slowly,  aod  be  in 
no  great  haste  to  give  anything  to  the  world  be 
fore  time  for  sound  criticism  and  mature  thought 
had  strengthened  the  conviction  of  the 
that  his  work  would  live.  One  of  the  most  pope* 
lar  of  tbe  Roman  poets,  even  at  the  present  diy, 
exclaimed,  at  the  conclusion  oi  what  heoonsidertd 
his  great  work,  with  the  prophetic  inspiradoa  of 
a  great  poet: — 

"Tbe  work  is  ficishM,  which  dreads  not  the  n(« 
Of  tempests,  fire,  or  swordj  or  wasting  »tf. 
Come  soon  or  latCi  death's  undetermin'd  dtyi 
This  mortal  being  only  can  decay; 
My  nobirr  part,  my  fame,  shall  reach  the  skie^ 
And  to  late  times  with  blooming  honors  riie. 
Whatever  the  unbounded  Roman  power  obeys, 
All  climes  and  nations  nball  record  my  praise: 
If  tie  allow'd  to  poets  to  divine, 
Oae  half  of  round  eternity  is  mine." 

What  noble  enthusiasm  is  heral  What  wdl- 
grounded  hope  of  literary  fame,  when  prdbuDd 
scholarship,  aod  sublime  philosophy,  and  towe^ 
ing  genius,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  (be  po^'s 
monument!  Now,  with  such  facts  before  us,  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  that  vast  mines  of 
learned  lore  should  be  within  our  daily  reach,  the 
greater  portion  of  which,  if  not,  indeed,  all,  is 
wholly  unknown  to  seven-eighths  of  newspaper 
and  journal  readers,  and  that  not  one  papei' 
periodical  in  a  thousand  should  ever  cull  a  gem 
from  so  vast  a  heap,  as  a  model  for  young  aspi- 
rants, w  to  gratify  tbe  tute  of  those  woo 
be  satisfied  to  feast  thdr  minds  upon  tbe  wcsltb 
hoarded  by  others!  It  seems,  therefiwe.  but  rear 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  journal  wludi  would 
0|)en  its  pages  to  proper  selections  from  our 
Btandud  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  would 
do  great  uid  good  serriee  to  both  these  classes. 
It  would  hold  up  s  mirror  to  the  young  poet, 
burning  for  lays,  in  whidi  a  look  now  and  then 
may  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  tbe  words, 

"Spint  ld«in;  sndat  mnltom,  frwtraqns  Uborat  tuu  fdMS." 

He  might  bope  easily  to  do  the  same,  bat, 
havmg  tned.  he  would  sweat  much  and  labor 
in  vain,  and  afford  to  the  latter  much  plea- 
Bwn  wUch  they  can  find  neither  time  or  facilities 
to  seek  for  themselves. 

As  a  banning,  we  got  the  fi^knriogi  whioh 
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■Mn  to  oar  tMt«  exqnintelj  betntiftil  and 
ample  of  their  kind,  and  ve  mtj  say  thftt  out 
bcBt  ftdfio*  to  Uw  yoong  oompoaer  of  tftkot  is — 
itWy  tie  it$t  tnadtis,  and  am  at  eoH  md  itm- 
jliaty.  To  meet  ftU  tMtes.  two  are  sdeeted 
ROB  the  wotIu  <tf  the  posts  cf  th«  midfie  of  tiie 
■jtMBth  ooDtaij,  and  two  fimn  tfaoce  of  a  poet 
nffllifiBg:— 

THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND. 
Oo.  WHil,  the  body'*  guett, 
(TpoQ  a  thanklsM  errandl 
f  «ar  not  to  touch  th«  be»t, 
Tbe  troth  shall  be  thy  warrant 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  tbe  world  the  lie. 

Go  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shinea  like  rotten  wood} 
Go  tell  the  ebnrch  it  shows 
Tbafa  good,  and  doth  no  goodt 
If  choroh  and  court  reply 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  live 

Acting  by  othoT^  action*. 
Not  lov'd,  aoless  they  give, 
.   Not  jrtrong,  but  by  their  facti<ai> 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  tnle  affairs  of  state. 
Their  pnrpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Give  them  all  the  lie* 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrani^ea 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness; 
Tell  wisdom  the  entangles 
Herself  in  overwifeness* 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension. 
Tell  charity  of  coldne]>s. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  give  th-m  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortnne  of  her  blindneae. 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindneas, 
Tell  jastice  of  delay. 
And  if  tbey  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  oo  eoandness. 

Bat  vary  by  esteeming, 
Tell  ichooU  they  want  profoondnes* 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schoola  reply. 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

So  when  then  baat  as  I 

Commanded  tbee,  done  blabUngt 
Although  to  give  the  lie. 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing. 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will,  > 
No  stab  tbe  sool  can  kilt. 

ON  FRIENDSHIP. 
Weeds  are  easv,  like  the  windt 
Faisal  fiisntu  are  hard  to  find. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  frieod 
WUst  thoa  hM|t  wherewith  to  spendi 


Bnt,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  tbey  will  him  call; 
And  with  sucb-like  flattering, 
"Pity  but  be  were  a  king." 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  tbey  will  entice) 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  ftrewell  his  great  reoownt 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before. 
Use  bis  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 
If  thou  sorrow  he  will  weep, 
If  tbon  wake,  be  cannot  sleep: 
Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart. 
He,  with  thee,  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

THE  SNOW. 

An  old  man  sadly  said, 

"iVhere'e  the  snow 
That  fell  the  years  that's  fled? 

Where's  the  snow?" 
As  fruitless  were  the  task 
Of  many  a  joy  to  ask, 
As  the  mow. 

The  hope  of  airy  birth, 

Like  the  snow. 
Is  stained  on  reaching  earth. 

Like  the  snowi 
WhUe  'tis  sparkling  in  the  ray 
'Tie  melting  fast  away, 

Like  the  snow. 

A  cold,  deceitful  thing 

Is  the  snow; 
Though  it  come  on  dovelike  wii% — 

Tbe  false  snowl 
'Tis  bat  rain  disguis'd  appsars; 
Aiid  our  hopes  are  frozen  tears — 

Like  the  snow. 

FORGIVE,  BUT  DON'T  FORGET. 
I'm  going,  Jessie,  far  from  thee. 
To  distant  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
I  would  not,  Jessie,  leave  thee  now,- 
With  anger's  clond  upon  thy  brow. 
Remember  that  thy  mirtbftil  friend 
Might  sometimes  ^lee,  bnt  ne'er  offnut; 
What  Durthfiil  friend  is  sad  the  while. 
Oh,  Jessie,  give  a  parting  emile. 

Aht  why  should  friendship  harshly  chide 
Oor  little  faults  on  either  side? 
From  friend  we  love,  we  bear  with  titose 
Aa  thorns  are  pardon'd  from  the  roset — 
The  honey  bee,  on  busy  wing, 
Producing  sweets — yet  bears  a  stingy 
The  purest  ^Id  most  needs  alloy. 
And  Bonow  is  the  nnrae  of  joy. 

Then,  oht  forgive  me,  ere  I  part. 

And  if  some  comer  in  thy  heart 

For  absent  friend,  a  place  might  be, 

Ah,  keep  that  little  place  for  me! 

••Forgive — forget"  we're  wisely  told. 

Is  held  a  maxim  good  and  old. 

Bat  half  the  maxim's  yet. 

Then,  oh,/»f*i«^J^f!|^f@toO^^ 
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MRS.  DENISON. 

[3fr&  Mary  A-  Deoiaon,  whose  recant  volatne 
of  "Uome  Pictares"  is  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tioQ,  we  regard  as  one  of  owr  best  delineators  of 
social  and  domestic  scenes.  There  js  truth  to 
nature  in  oearl/  everrtbing  she  wiites;  and  often 
a  tendeniess  and  pathos  uiat  orerconie  the  feel- 
ings irresistibly.  Witaesa  the  foUowiog,  from 
the  OUto  Brandi.  A  poor  widow  and  her  daugh- 1 
ter  are  toiling  hard,  early  ud  late,  amid  self- : 
denial  and  privation,  to  pay  off  debts  incurred  by 
the  husband  and  father*  The  daughter,  with 
twenty  dollars  in  her  purse,  goes  to  the  bouse  of 
a  rich  creditor,  in  order  to  tender  him  the  sum 
in  part  payment,  when  this  scene  transpires: — J 

**Softly  her  feet  sonk  in  the  luxurious  hall- 
carpet.  Statuary  in  bronze  and  marble  lined  .all 
the  way  to  the  stair-case.  The  splendor  of  the 
room  into  which  she  was  ushered,  seemed  to  her 
inexperienced  sight  too  beautiful  for  actual  nse, 
and  be  who  came  in  with  his  kindly  glance  and 
handsome  face,  the  noblest  perfection  m  manhood 
she  had  ever  seen. 

"  'Well,  young  lady,*  he  said,  blandly  smiling, 
*to  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  pleasure?' 

"  'My  father,  sir,  died  in  your  debt,'  said  Eva, 
hlusbiiigly,  speaking  rery  low  and  softly.  *By 
the  strictest  economy  and  very  hard  work,  we, 
my  mother  and  i,  have  been  able  to  pay  all  his 
cnditors  but  yourself  If  yon  will  be  kind: 
enoagh  to  reoeive  the  balance  of  your  account  in '. 
small  8ums~I  am  sorry  they  must  be  so  small, 
sir— we  can  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
fully  liquidate  the  debt,  and  then*— a  sweet  ex- 
pression lighted  op  her  blue  eyes — 'we  shall  have 
fulfilled  my  father's  dying  wish,  that  every  stain 
might  be  wiped  from  his  honor.'  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  said  i^in,  &lteriogly,  'My  father 
was  very  unfortunate,  sir,  and  broken  in  health 
for  many  years;  but,  oh,  sir,  he  was  Juoorable; 
he  would  have  paid  the  last  oent  if  it  had  left 
him  a  beggar.* 

"Very  thoughtful  sat  Mr.  Miner,  his  dark  eyes 
fiutened  upon  the  gentle  face  before  him.  After 
a  moment.of  mlence  be  raised  his  bead,  threw 
badt  the  mass  of  curling  hair  that  sludowed  bis 
handsome  brow,  and  said — 

*•  'I  remember  your  father  well.  I  r^retted 
his  death.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  a  fine  fellow,' ; 
he  added,  musingly;  'but,  my  dew  young  lady, 
have  you  the  means?  do  you  not embarzass your- 
self by  making  these  payments?* 

''Bra  bluslwd  again,  and  lookiiig  up,  inge- 
nnously  re|died,  "1  am  obliged  to  work,  sir,  but 
no  lab^  would  be  too  arduous  that  might  save 
the  memory  f>f  such  a  faUier  from  disgrace.* 

"This  she  spoke  with  deep  emotion.  The  rich 
man  turned  with  a  choking  in  his  tluoat,  and 
tears  glittering  on  his  lashes.  Bva  timidly  held 
out  the  two  gold  pieces;  he  took  them,  and.  bid- 
ding her  stay  a  moment,  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Almost  instantly  returning,  he  banded  her  a ' 
sealed  note,  saying,  'There  is  the  receipt,  young : 
lady,  and  allow  me  to  add  that  the  mother  of 
such  a  child  must  be  a  happy  .woman.  The 
whole  debt,  I  find,  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
fire  doUus.   You  will  see  by  my  note,  what  ar* 


raagements  I  have  made,  and  I  b^  tbey  will  be 
satisflietory.* 

"Eva  left  him  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  a  bom* 
ing  cheek  at  his  praise.  His  manner  was  so 
gentle,  so  fotberly,  that  she  felt  be  would  not 
impose  hard  conditioos,  and  it  would  be  a  plosr 
sure  to  pay  one  so  kind  and  fbrbearing- 

"At  ust  she  was  home,  and,  breathtossly  sit- 
ting at  her  mother's  fbet,  she  opened  her  letter. 
Wonder  of  mmdera— a  bank-not*  endostd;  she 
held  it  without  speaking,  or  looking  at  its  value. 

"  'Read  it,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  b». 
wilderment,  placing  the  letter  in  her  mother's 
hand— -here  are  fifty  dollars;  what  can  it  mean?' 

"  'This,'  said  the  sick  woman,  bursting  into 
tears,  'is  a  receipt  in  full,  releasing  you  from  the 
payment  of  your  father's  debt.  Kind,  generous 
man— Heaven  will  bless  htm — God  will  shower 
mercies  upon  him.  From  a  grateful  heart  I  call 
upon  the  Father  to  reward  him  for  this  act  of 
kindness.  Oh,  what  shdl  ws  say*  what  ghail  we 
do  to  thank  him?' 

"  'Mother,'  said  Eva,  smiling  through  ber 
tears,  'I  felt  as  if  he  were  an  angel  of  goodness. 
Oh,  they  do  wrong,  who  say  that  all  who  are 
wealthy  have  bard  hearts-  Mother,  can  it  be 
possible  we  tre  so  rich?  I  wish  he  knew  bow 
very  happy  be  has  made  us,  how  much  we  lore 
and  rererenoe  him  whenever  we  think  or  speak 
of  him*  or  even  hear  him  spoken  of!' 

'He  has  bound  two  hearts  to  him  kr  eror,* 
murmured  her  mother. 

"  'Yes,  dear  Mr.  Miner!  litQe  he  thought  how 
many  comforts  we  wanted.  Now  w«  need  not 
stint  the  fire;  we  may  buy  coal,  and  have  one 
cbeeiful  blaze,  please  (lod.  And  the  tea,  and  the 
strip  of  carpet,  the  sugar,  the  little  luxuries  for 

C,  dear  mother;  and  the  time,  and  a  very  few 
ks  for  myself.  I  declare  I'm  so  thantuul,  I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  right  back  and  tdl  him 
that  we  shall  love  him  as  loDg  as  we  live. ' 

"That  eremog  tbe  grate,  heaped  with  Lehigh, 
gave  the  little  room  an  air  of  ruddy  comfort. 
Kra  sat  near,  her  curls  bound  softly  back  from 
her  pure  forehead,  inditing  a  touching  letter  to 
tbeir  benefactor.  Her  mother's  face,  lightened 
with  tbe  loss  of  carkiog  care,  shone  vritb  a  placid 
smile,  and  her  every  thought  was  a  prayaulling 
down  blessings  upon  the  good  rich  man. 

"In  another  room,  far  different  from  tbe 
widow's  home,  but  also'  bright  with  the  blaze  of 
a  genial  fire,  whose  red  light  made  richer  tbe 
polish  of  costly  furniture,  sat  the  noble  mer- 
chant. 

"  'Pa,  what  makes  yon  look  so  happy?'  asked 
Lina.  a  beanUfhl  girl,  passing  her  SDuioth  hand 
over  his  hcow. 

"  'Don't  I  always  look  bspi^  my  little  Ud*?* 

"  'Yes,  but  yon  keep  shutting  your  eyes  and 
smiling— so;*  and  her  bright  nee  reflected  hia 
own.  >I  think  youVe  hM  something  Teiy  nice 
to-day;  what  was  it?' 

"  'Does  my  little  daughter  really  want  to 
know  what  has  made  ber  father  so  happy?  Here 
is  my  Bible;  let  her  turn  to  the  Acts  of  tbo 
Apostles,  20tb  chapter,  35th  verse,  and  read  it 
carefully.' 

"The  beaatUU  ofaild  tamed  nverenUy  the 
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irf  the  "Eoiy  Book,  uid.  as  she  read,  she 
ked  np  in  ber  Other's  eyes — 
"  •AkI  to  remember  tbe  mrda  of  the  Lord 
Jma,  horn  be  said  a  u  more  biased  to  gtB*  than 

tortttire.' 

"•Ah!  /  know,'  she  said,  laying  her  rosy 
cbak  opon  his  band,  <you  have  been  giriog 
■melhiDg  to  some  poor  beggar,  as  yoa  did  last 
wtA,  and  be  thanked  you,  and  said.  God  bless 
joo!  nd  that's  what  makes  yon  happy.' 

"Lina  read  a  oonflriBation  in  ber  fitther^s 
■i3e— but  he  said  nothiog.  only  k^  repeating 
to  himself  tbe  words  of  tbe  Lord  Jeeaa,  'h  is 
MTt  kmed  to  give  thanto  receive,^  " 

THE  FIRST  STEP  UPWARDS. 

The  first  step  of  man's  ascent  upwards  ongi- ; 
utts  in  a  deepened  sense  of  the  moral  worth  and  > 
higbreoponsibilitiesof  man's  life.    Tbe  religion; 
of  children,  as  of  some  uncnltivated  and  simple  | 
tribes,  consists  in  a  vagne  wonder  and  awe,  in*  1 
MnUBglcd  with  a  difTaure  feeling  of  gratitude  \ 
ud  trait.   They  are  ungfat,  perhaps,  to  blend  | 
the  iiea  irf*  God  with  that  of  duty:  but  the  asso* 
mtiim  is  not  u  general  very  vivid,  till  sorrow  or 
daA,  or  the  consequences  of  heedless  trans- 
gmnon,  hare  awakened  the  mind  to  profonoder 
nfleetkxi  on  tbe  destination  of  humanity.  While  j 
life  floTB  OD— in  tbe  main  innocent  and  happy —  | 
tbe  moral  otmsciousness  is  bitoqui],  but  it  is  not ! 
quick  »nd  operative.   Such,  however,  can  rarely  ' 
bt  fir  tny  length  of  time,  the  condition  of  a 
<lvelWr  on  earth.    Sorrows  and  trials  are  too 
thickly  spread — misfortune  and  disappointment 
Ttuh  OS  tbroDgh  too  many  avenues — to  leave  any  j 
inu  miny  years  undisturbed  by  the  importuoaiel 
qncetion— Why  am  I  here?  and  what  have  I  tot 
dol  An  ideal  gradually  shapes  itself  before 
mrj  rcOediro  mind,  u  man's  'Auction  and  \ 
duty,  which  bis  actual  peribnnaooes  and  even  his ; 
bdritori  ^ma  fall  immeasuraUy  below,  and  tbe  • 
eMpuiBoo  of  which,  with  the  reaUtr,  fills  him 
*ith  pitf  and  sbame.    Perhaps  some  unwonted ! 
deed  tX  ptsnon  or  evil  deepens  the  feeling  of  dis- 1 
vxitj  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  ought  to  | 
w— rooses  him  to  a  sense  danger— and  puts  \ 
Irim  on  effivts  tbat  be  never  made  before,   i'er- 1 
hipa  be  is  awakened  without  passing  through 
this  odetl  of  personal  humiliation.    Ue  is  con- 1 
MOB  of  powers  that  have  never  yet  been  ade- 1 
qtuldy  exerted,  or  tinds  himself  possessed  of  op- 
pntmiities  which  he  has  hitherto  failtd  to  im-  \ 
pnnv.  He  looks  around  on  a  world  languishing  | 
it  dvknesB,  wrong-doing  and  woe.   Oan  hej 
lii^r  in  sloth  and  apathy,  with  no  eaniesfr  aim  \ 
H  chosm  wwk,  whUe  the  wrmigs  ftnd  woes  of 
tewoild  make  sneh  acdeoin  calls  npon  him,  and 
^Pfnttamdes  of  promoting  human  welfare  are 
itfiiii^  him  daOy  to  improve  tbemi   His  self- 
'tpraaeh  may  be  less  for  what  he  has  than  for 

he  has  not  done.  But  in  this  upbraiding 
»«of  deficiency  lies  the  hidden  source  of  fu- 

Btrengtb.  By  whatever  oonscioosuess  pro* 
dtned,  wbetfaer  (tf  positive  wrong  or  of  defective 
PodBtes,  and  however  designated— in  this  strong 

dear  persussion  of  a  moral  purpose  in  exist- 
■He,  and  io  tbe  resolute  sacrifice  of  alt  worldly, 
Ud  cam^  irapabea  that  are  at  war  with 


it — tbe  first  step  upwards,  the  tme  life  of  l^e 
hdman  soul,  has  its  origin:  and  no  one  probably 
ever  attained  to  eminence  in  virtue,  wisdom  or 
moral  excellence,  ever  rose  above  the  standard 
morality  of  his  age,  op  wrought  any  lasting  good 
for  mankind  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  reformer — 
wh^  character  bad  not  passed  through  some 
such  crisis  as  ttus.  For  with  all  states  of  mind 
which  inv(4v6  the  birUi  of  a  new  and  bigber  life, 
tbe  idea  of  moral  obligation,  of  doty  unfulfilled, 
of  responsibility  and  retribution,  is  dee(dy  inter- 
fused. And  all  these  infiuences  or  ideas  blending 
into  one.  and  scting  with  a  single  impulse  on  tbe 
mind,  create  the  fiuce  which  bursts  tbe  bondage 
bf  fonuer  habit,  and  sets  tbe  Idas  of  the  charac- 
ter in  a  new  direction.  The  sentimoits  which 
possess  the  soul,  on  tbe  first  experience  of  this 
change,  are.  a  grave  and  earnest  sorrowfulness, 
buuiiliation,  tenderness  of  heart,  fervent  aspira- 
tion, and  moral  watchfulness.  Tbe  soul  for  the 
tine  is  broken  and  cast  down,  and  waits  for  en- 
uouragemeot  to  look  up  and  proceed.  Such  are 
the  sentiments  usually  accompanying  this  first 
sti^  of  a  renovated  life- 

The  first  suge  of  a  renovated  life!  Is  there 
not  danger  of  resting  in  it— of  being  satisfied 
wiUi  uking  this— whuidi  is  but  the  first  step  up- 
wards? It  should  be  remembered  tbat  it  is  but 
preliminary — but  a  first  step;  tbat  it  marks 
transition;  tbat  it  is  but  an  effervescence  of 
strong  emotion,  which  must  be  fixed  in  principle 
and  condensed  into  habit,  or  it  will  evaporate 
and  pass  away.  The  satisfying  consciousness  of 
progress  and  growth  in  goodness  is  never  reached 
by  those  who  rest  at  tms  first  step  or  stage  up- 
wards. 


CHIPPINGS  OF  THOUGHTS. 

( 1 . }  The  last  and  highest  sfi^  of  tbe  idigkms 
life  is  tbat  in  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  blessed 
conscknisness  of  oo- operating  with  God  in  the 
great  design  of  His  creation,  and  tS  being  one  in 
purpose  and  endeavor  with  Him.  This  is  tbe 
highest  height  of  human  duty,  privilege  and  fe- 
licity. For  it  is  joy  unspeakable  in  our  highest 
moods  and  holiest  aspirations,  to  feel  that  we  can 
co-operate  with  the  Supreme  in  His  high  designs, 
that  we  can  secure  the  sunshine  of  His  smile,  ex- 
perience the  answerings  of  His  love,  and  to  know, 
that  if  we  keep  our  minds  in  this  heavenward 
course,  we  shall  approach  Him  and  become  more 
intimate  with  Him  through  eternity.  True  union 
with  God  is  the  sympaUiy  of  our  wills,  and  the 
co-operation  of  our  endeavors,  with  tbe  benevolent 
and  gl<nious  tendencies  that  pervade  His  work^ 
theftaite  working  with  the  Infinite— not  firom 
mechanical  necessity,  bat  with  spontaneons  reve- 
rence and  lore,  to  l»ing  forth  and  realise  that 
ideal  of  truth  and  bean^  and  goodness,  which 
glows  and  dilates  in  ever  brighter  and  grander 
manifestation  on  the  opening  vision  (tf  i^l  pure 
and  earnest  souls,  as  tit^  climb  tbe  upward  path 
towards  higher  mrids  and  tbe  invisible  throne 
of  God. 

(2.)  All  errors  that  have  had  extensive  cur- 
rency among  earnest  and  thougbtAil  men,  are 
allied  to  Some  truth,  and  were  originally  designed 
to  correct  some  excess  or  meet  some  want  oi  the 
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sfriritud  natnre.  In  the  action  and  ro-aotionl  John  must  recdTe  the  threa'ened  punishmmt  of 
which  mariE  the  pn^resa  of  ideaa,  doctrines  mis-  ]  six  blows  of  the  fernle;  but  it  must  be  io&icted 
ebierous  in  their  remoter  consequences  may  help  i  on  Tolunteer  proxies;  and  we,  the  arlutrators, 
to  qoalify  too  strong  a  tendency  in  the  opponte  j  will  share  the  ponishment  If  nonnng  two 

direction,  and  so  adjust  the  final  balance  of  opin-j  blows  each."  _<  

ion.  In  pronoundne  judgment,  therefoiB,  on  an  1  John,  who  had  listened  to  the  Tenhct,  stepped 
mdividual,  it  is  not  f«r  to  allege  eren  the  unde- 1  up  to  the  Doctor,  and,  with  oatstntdwd  baiid, 

niaUe  consequences  of  his  opinions,  if  we  have  i  excljumed—  

reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  anticipate  them. 
In  ft  man's  education  and  sarroundings  we  can 
often  find  the  detcnnining  impulse  of  hts  peculiar 
opinions. 

(3.)  Man  needs  mai^  things.  He  needs  bodily 
sustenance:  daily  Iwead,  anddotbmg  and  shelter. 
He  needs  to  subdne  tiie  earth  and  to  hare  domin- 
ioB  over  it  He  needs  to  torn  the  forest  into 
■temdls,  ships  and  bouses.  He  needs  to  fobricate, 
to  manufacture,  to  discover,  to  invent,  to  trade, 

to  accumulate.  He  needs  the  decendesof  a  cos- ,  „.-*,.,-,. 
tomary  appearance  and  deportment  among  his :  <»ns«tfl- of  what  are  miscalled  "oomfiirtables, 
fellows.  He  needs  exemption  from  exhausH^I  ^  two  «ljco  cloths,  with  glased  ootUin  wftd- 
aod  ceaseless  labor  for  the  development  of  his  un-  j  ding  laid  between,  and  quilted  in. 
deretanding.  But  he  needs  other  and  greater!  The  perfection  of  dieas,  for  day  w  night, 
things  than  these.  He  needs  inward  peace.  He  where  warmth  is  the  p«w.  wthat  which  am- 
needs  "a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God ;  fines  around  the  body  sufficient  of  its  own  wwrnth 
andman."  He  needs  moral  courtge  in  eveiy  good  i  while  it  ajlows  escape  to  the  rest  Where  the 
cause,  and  ft  trust  in  sttHxmtroUng  wisdom  and  {  body  is  ftUowed  to  bathe  p«>ti«t«ny  m .  ita  own 


**Maatw.  ben  Is  mj  hand;  tb^  shanH  ho 
struck  a  blow;  I  will  recetre  the  punishment.*' 

The  Doctor,  under  pretence  of  wiping  bis  face, 
shielded  bis  eyes,  and  tdlin^  the  boys  to  go  to 
Hkoi  seats,  said  be  would  think  of  it  I  believe 
he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying  day,  but  the 
punishment  was  never  inflicted. — Cin.  Tsntes. 

BED  CLOTHES. 
Three- fourths  of  the  bed  covering  of  our  people 


lore,  which  the  floctoationa  of  tbe  world  cannot 
onseftt  He  needs  to  be  endeared  to  his  fdlows 
bT  snitimentB  of  love  ud  deeds  disinterested. 
Be  needs  to  be  united  to  them,  not  by  ties  (rf* 
blood,  but  by  1iet<rf  lore,  of  matxul  UesflKag  and 
good-wiU. 


A  SCHOOL  INCIDENT. 


vapors,  we  must  expect  an  nnhealthy  ^ect  npMi 
the  skin.  Where'  there  is  too  little  rentilftting 
escape,  what  is  called  insensiUe  perspir%tioQ  is 
checked,  and  something  analogous  to  fever  super- 
renes.  Foul  tongue,  ill  taste  and  lack  of  morn- 
ing appetite  betray  the  error.  la  all  oases  the 
temper  suffi^,  and  "my  dear,  this  is  execrable 
coffee,"  is  probably  the  table  greeting. 

How  much  of  the  rosy  health  of  poor  childr«i 
is  due  to  the  air- leaking  rooms  of  their  parents; 
ftod  what  a  geoerfttor  of  pale  fhces  is  a  dose 


In  my  early  years,  I  attended  the  pubKo  sAocd  

In  Boxbury,  iluss.  Dr.  Nadianiel  Prentice  was!  ehambo? 

•or  respected  teacher;  but  his  pfttienoe,  at  times,  1  To  be  bealChy  and  happy,  provide  your  1>ed 
woold  get  nearly  extwusted  by  the  infirac^ms  of  |  with  the  lightest  «nd  most  poroos  blankets-  The 
the  sohool-roles  by  the  scholars.  On  one  occa-  finer  the  better.  The  cheapest  in  price  are  tbe 
sion,  in  rather  a  wrathy  way,  he  threatened  to  dearest  in  health.  * 'Comfortables  are  nnoom- 
punish,  with  six  blows  of  a  heavy  ferule,  the  |  fortaUe  and  nnhealthy.  Cotton,  if  it  could  be 
tirst  boy  detected  in  whispering,  and  appointed  j  lude  equally  porous,  and  kept  so,  we  should  pre- 
some  as  detectors.   Shortly  after,  one  of  these !  fer  to  wool.   The  same  for  daily  nnderclotfacs. 


detectOTS  shouted — 

''Master,  John  Zeigler  is  whispering." 

John  was  called  up,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact 
—(John,  by  the  way,  was  a  &Torite,  both  o£  the 
teseher  and  his  school-mates.) 

"Xes,*'  answered  Joha,  "I  was  not  aware 
iriiat  I  was  about.  I  was  intent  in  working  out 
ft  sum,  and  requested  the  one  who  sat  next  to 
readi  me  the  arithmetio  that  oontamed  the  rule, 
Thich  I  wished  to  see." 

The  Doctor  regretted  his  hasfy  thrsat,  bat  told 
John  he  could  not  suffer  him  to  eaoape  the 
puhishmenti  and  cwtinued — 

**I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  hut  I  cannot,  without 
a  forfeiture  of  my  word,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  my  authority.  I  will,"  condnned  he,  "leave 
it  to  any  three  scholars  you  may  choose,  to  say 
whether  or  not  I  omit  the  punishment" 

John  said  he  was  agreed  to  that,  and  imm^ 
diately  called  out  G.  S.,  T.  D.,  and  D.  P.  D. 
The  Doctor  told  them  to  return  a  verdict,  which 
they  soon  did,  (after  consnltatiMi,)  as  follows:— 

"The  master  8  word  must  be  k^t  inviolate— 


But  more  than  all  else,  let  your  chamber  be  ven- 
tilated. Knock  in  a  hole  somewhere  to  give  your 
escaping  breath  exit,  and  another  to  give  fresh  air 
to  your  lui^s  in  the  plice  of  what  they  have  ex- 
1  pired.  So  shall  you  have  pleasant  dreams  at 
'  night,  and  in  the  morning  cheerful  rising,  sweet 
breath  and  good  appetite!  These  bleesiDgs  oon^ 
bined,  will  secure  to  healthful  parents  a  bcHue- 
fiill  of  bright  and  roay-obedced  monarials  ui  rich 
and  fruitful  afiectkn. 


It  is  tbe  perfection  of  human  life  to  combine 
spiritaal  with  natural  uses.  Sfrfritnal  uses  are 
properly  of  an  interim  kind,  and  connst  in  a 
man's  preparing  his  understanding  and  will  fer 
God's  pnrpoaes.  Vnm  the  qnritiul  states  thus 
wrought  in  him  during  the  progress  of  his  regene* 
ration,  will  spontaneously  proceed  outward  lues* 
both  religious  and  tempcml,  as  oppcntunitiea  offer. 
Until  tbe  mind  is  thus  devoted  to  tbe  Lord,  al- 
though the  uses  perfiMmed^may  r^ate  to  Uie 
Churofa,  thej  canp^i£«ie(Uj(M)^l0  ^tnal 
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BLACKBERRYING. 

Se»  Engraviag, 

I»m  ■  dild  agftin,  as  I  look  on  tlils  plcannt 
j^nre  I  vm  far  from  the  noisy-  town;  far  from 
the  bofltling  crowd;  and  awajr  among  the  broad 
op«n  fields  and  shady  woodlatids,  baBket  in  hand, 
kA  heart  fall  of  joy  as  the  .heart  of  a  singing 
bird.  None  knew  better  than  T  where  the  black- 
berries grew  largest  and  ripest,  and  none  could 
quicker  fill  to  the  brim  her  hasket.  What  cared 
Ifbr  a  torn  apron  or  a  few  scratches?  What 
ored  I  if  a  July  son  made  my  cheeks  as  brown 
u  >  nut?  There  was  health  and  vigor  in  OTery 
vein  and  muscle,  and  joy  in  my  free  spirit. 

Dear  childhood!  To  me  it  is  pleasant,  some- 
tima,  to  go  back  to  that  sweet  season,  wbm  life 
«i3  Mgbt  as  a  snmmer  day,  and  hope  nnaad- 
deud  vf  disappointment;  when,  if  tears  came 
nov  and  then,  they  were  dried  up  quickly  in 
tmilft 

last  summer  I  was  in  the  old  place  where, 
years  ago,  u  a  child,  T  chased  the  hutterfHes, 
gitbered  wild  flowers,  and  picked  berries  in  their 
Ecason.  The  erer-adyancing  step  of  improve- 
meat  had  dons  much  to  remove  the  old  land- 
mirks,  and  obliterate  the  signs  by  which  I  coatd 
know  it  as  the  dear  spot  where,  in  the  early  time 
of  hfe,  I  sported  with  the  light-winged  hours. 
I  felt  Gtd  as  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  spring  that 
threw  op  its  bright  waters  in  a  shady  grove,  a 
little  way  from  where  the  home  of  my  cmldhood 
still  reared  its  modest  front.  The  trees — ^fine  old 
€ik8  and  ehestttnts— I»d  fUlen  beneath  the  axe 
of  the  woodman,  and  the  son  had  dried  the 
spring.  The  plough  had  followed,  and  now  the 
t^den  grain  swayed  there  to  the  dressing  breeze. 
To  the  eyes  of  tbe  farmer,  who  had  ploughed  the 
gniund  utd  sowed  the  seed,  that  field,  all  ripe  for 
tbe  btntd  of  the  reapers,  was  a  pleasant  sight- 
fo(  beyond  that  field  was  a  pleasanter  sight  for 
me.  It  was  a  little  dell,  along  which  meandered 
a  quiet  stream  as  in  years  gone  by;  so  quiet  that 
tie  softly  gliding  waters  gave  not  so  much  as  an 
ansvmng  sigh  to  the  wooing  zephyrs  that  came 
down  and  kissed  its  glassy  surface.  How  many 
I  basket  ol  blackberries,  large,  sweet,  and  lus- 
ciotu.  had  this  spot  yielded  me?  and  there  were 
Ihetiuek,  tangled  bushes  still,  loaded  with  fruit 
u  when  I  was  a  child.  So  Uttle  change  had 
taken  place,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  month  had 
not  iDterreoed  since,  a  merry-hearted  little  girl,  1 
was  here  with  my  playmates. 

NiJtlHng  has  erer  carried  me  back  bo  realizing- 
Ij  to  life's  early  spring-time  as  that  visit  to  the 
sfaadjdcU,  in  and  around  which  tbe  blackberry 
boshes  grew  so  thick  that  a  rabbit  could  hardly 
nake  his  way  between  them.  And  when  I  left 
tbe  spot  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  scratched  bauds. : 
tt>d  dress  torn  in  a  dozen  places,  my  heart  was  \ 
n^irfoldeniotions— I  was.  infkct,achild  agun. 

I  im  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  contains  more 
tne  nbUmity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more  pure 
"onKty.more  important  history,  and  finer  strains 
>f  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected 
DOQ  ill  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or  language 
twy  have  been  written.— Sir  William  Jones. 
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MATERNAL  CARES  OF  ANIMALS, 

Tnulatod  Irom  Uw  FrwalL 
BT  AinrS  T.  WILBCK. 

I  commence  by  creatures  on  the  lowest  step  of 
tho  social  ladder,  to  ascend  afterwards  to  those 
whom  we  look  npaa  as  endowed  with  a  greater 
amount  of  intelligence.  1  will  not  speak  bere  fd 
the  polype,  among  which  family  affection  does 
not  exist,  but  pass  at  once  to  insects,  which  pre* 
sent  singular  examples  of  maternal  love.  One 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  certain  animals, 
which  swallow  thtnin,  and  thus  procures  fur  iht;m 
a  nest  always  warm,  a  t^faelter  always  safe.  An- 
other thrusts  its  dart  into  the  entrails  of  a  living 
animal,  and  leaves  its  e^  there.  A  third,  at 
the  end  of  autumn,  raises  ihe  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
in  a  spot  known  only  to  Itself  and  Qcd,  deposits 
an  ^g.  The  bark  closes  over  it:  winter  cometf 
with  its  snow  and  cold,  Imt  cannot  reach  the  egg 
bAind  its  rampart.  Then  spring  returns,  bring- 
ing warmth  and  fine  days;  the  bark  opens  again, 
and  then  emerges  from  it — what?  A  Umder 
and  delicious  green  bud,  and  the  new>bom  insect 
finds  before  it  a  table  re^y  spread. 

If  we  pass  to  fishes,  we  meet  with  phenomena 
stitt  more  stiange.  Amoug  the  inhabitants 
tbe  water  is  found  the  epinoche,  a  little  fish 
whose  back  and  belly  are  armed  with  hard  and 
thtLvp  awls,  which  have  piSjcured  for  him  the 
significant  name  of  the  cobbler.  Here,  by  a 
singular  exception,  it  is  not  the  female  but  the 
male  who  provides  for  the  family.  About  the 
month  of  May,  the  epinoche  heaps  up  on  the 
edges  of  rivers,  in  the  oavities  of  stones,  among 
roots,  straws,  blades  of  grass,  reeds,  moss.  aU 
thuse  p-L'll  mell  and  without  order,  in  such  a  matt* 
ner  as  to  compose  a  mass  of  flexible  and  slender 
thio^.  Then  he  thrusts  his  bead  into  the  middle 
of  tWe,  and  commences  a  rotatory  motion^  the  • 
awls  with  whijh  he  is  provided,  producing  the 
effect  of  cards  or  combs,  weave  around  biai  tho 
substances  collected,  and.  at  the  expiration  of  a 
t-hort  time,  our  &>h  finds  himself  iu  the  middle 
of  a  solid  nest,  which  resembles  a  cull  pierced  at 
each  eud.  Leaving  this  nest  by  the  lower  dour, 
the  epinoche  goes  in  search  of  a  female  of  the 
same  spedea,  and  brings  her  to  deposit  h'T  egga 
in  the  nest  he  has  prepared.  During  this  pio- 
cessi  he  ifatches  at  the  upper  door  to  prevvnt  his 
spouse  from  leaving,  for  he  knows  that  maternity 
has  no  charms  for  her.  When  the  eggs  are  de- 
ported, he  conducts  her  to  htsr  funily,  utd 
brings  a  second,  then  a  third,  sometimes  even  a 
fourih  wife,  for  the  epinochu  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  construct  a  nest,  and  he  wishes  to  pay 
his  expens'es.  At  last,  the  nest  is  full,  but  the 
eggs  are  so  light  that  the  slightest  current  would 
be  suflicient  to  carry  ihem  away,  and,  tht-n, 
adieu,  cares!  adieu,  hopes  of  the  tuture!  'What 
does  ihu  epinochtt?  Ou  each  egg  he  deposits  a 
grain  of  sand,  the  current  breaks  against  this 
obstacle,  and  t^^pinorhe  htts  again  preserved 
those  who  at  t^^Kf  period  are  to  bear  his  name. 
Meanwhile,  he  hB  not  yet  finished.  Ihe  stag- 
nant water  might  be  aul  to  hu  little  fiamily; 
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boat  Who  will  wy,  after  this,  that  the 
epinoche  has  not  paternal  love? 

The  water-s^ddor,  whose  scientiflo  name  has 
escaped  me,  is  still  more  astoni^ing.  It  vas 
f'he  who  invented  the  diTing-bell,  and  man 
has  taken  the  credit  of  her  ioTention;  but 
it  is  just  to  render  nnto  Csasar  the  things 
which  are  Gessar's.  The  spider,  we  sa^,  con- 
structs ft  bell  of  alken  threads,  which  she 
plunges  sereral  inches  under  water,  and  then  de- 
posits her  eggfi.  But  as  the  air  is  necessary  to 
them,  the  mother  ascends  to  the  surface,  where 
she  takes  a  long,  slow  breath:  then  re-descends 
beneath  the  bell,  shakes  herself  and  passes  her 
loDg  claws  over  her  thin  limbs,  as  a  magnetiser 
would  ,do  over  a  sabject;  then  globules  of  air 
may  be  seen  to  detach  themselves  from  her  body, 
and  ascend  to  fix  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the 
bell,  which  is  soon  inflated  with  oxygen. 

In  another  order  of  animals,  among  monkeys, 
espeoiallj  the  syamangt  we  find  the  same  cares 
and  the  same  instincts.  An  inferior  variety  of 
the  monkey  apeclea,  the  Byamang  manifests 
previous  to  nis  marriage  the  most  hopeless  stu- 
pidity. Well,  wboQ  the  period  of  paternity  ar- 
rives, the  syamang  is  no  longer  the  same  man — 
tre  beg  pardon— the  same  monkey;  he  is  a  crea- 
ture full  of  instinct  and  of  affection,  charming, 
amiable,  divining  the  wants  of  his  little  ones,  or 
anticipating  them. 

Among  serpents,  the  boa,  whom  the  narra- 
tives of  travellers  have  rendered  celebrated,  piles 
up  its  eggs  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and,  to  guard 
them  from  cont^t  with  the  exterior  air,  rolls 
itself  around  them,  and,  from  the  top  of  this  im- 
mense spiral,  thrusts  its  head  into  tbe  cavity.  In 
the  centre  of  this  species  of  prison,  the  tempera- 
ture rises  twdve,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty, 
degrees  above  that  of  this  exterior,  which  neces- 
sarily ftdJitfttes  the  ecloeion  of  the  eggs. 

But  insects,  fishes  and  reptiles  must  yield  to  an 
animal  whidi  we  parsne  with  our  haired.  I 
mean  the  Surinam  toad,  called  the  pipa.  When 
the  pipa  has  laid  its  the  male  takes  them 
and  places  them  on  the  back  of  the  female.  Now 
these  eggs  hawe  a  corrosive  property,  which  im- 
mediately produces  beneath  them  an  inflamma- 
tion, followed  by  pimples.  These  open,  the  egg 
falls  into  the  cavity,  and  the  thing  is  done.  By 
degrees,  the  skin  closes,  and  the  female  bops 
about  with  her  children  on  her  back.  I  am  mis- 
taken, they  are  not  yet  children,  but  the  sun  of 
Surinam  soon  transforms  them  into  such.  As 
soon  as  the  eclosion  takes  place,  t&e  inflamma- 
tion is  re-woduced,  the  pimple  o^ns,  and  the 
little  ones  nop  out.  Has  not  the  pipa  been  twice 
their  mother? 

We  have  arrived  at  birds,  and  hasten  to  repair 
an  injustice.  Tbe  cuckoo  has  from  time  imme- 
morial borne  a  detestable  reputation;  it  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  misfortune,  and  has  been 
accused  of  all  the  crimes  committed  by  black- 
birds, sparrows  and  magpies,  ^ose  lawless  and 
faithless  people.  It  has  been  MLthat  the  cuckoo 
is  an  unnatural  mother,  wb^n  nd  herself  of 
the  troubles  of  maternity,  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  The  fact  is  true,  the  con- 
clusion is  false.  It  is  now  known  that  the  bones 
of  the  stomach  of  the  cuckoo  are  so  hard  that  if 


Ehe  attempted  to  set  upon  her  e^  ^e  would 
crush  them.  In  other  respects,  family  affection 
exists  in  the  same  degree  with  the  cuckoo  as 
wiih  other  birds.  Bufibn  relates  having  seen 
young  ones,  depodted  by  their  mother  in  the 
nest  of  ft  linnet,  nnite  their  efibrts  to  drive  tbe 
linnets  into  ft  comer  of  the  nest,  thea  raise  them 
with  thdr  wings  and  shoulders,  and  end  by 
throwing  them  overboard. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  fly  which  depo»ta 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  paper-wasps,  and  in  the 
hives  of  bees,  where  we  often  meet  them.  Bat 
our  fly  goes  farther  than  the  cuckoo;  and  com- 
mences by  eating  tbe  eggs  of  the  proprietor. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  experiments  we 
have  ourselves  made  on  a  bird,  the  :anary, 
whose  intelligence  has  been  doubted,  we  know 
not  why.  Well,  you  know  that  it  is  customary 
to  suspend  in  the  cages  of  canaries  a  bit  of  fish- 
bone. The  vulgar  say  it  is  to  sharpen  their 
beaks!  but  the  vulgar  are  nistakea.  It  is  be- 
cause  this  bone  contains  the  earbcmate  of  clnlk 
necessftiy  to  the  formation  Ol  the  egg.  In  &ct, 
calculate  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  chalk 
which  has  disappeared  from  the  bone  during  the 
time  preceding  tbe  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  joa 
will  find  the  same  quantity  in  tbe  shells.  One 
day,  after  the  little  ones  were  bom,  and  the  pa- 
rents were  at  every  moment  putting  food  into 
their  always  insatiable  and  gaping  beaks:  one 
day,  I  say,  I  saw  the  canary  making  fruitless 
efibrts  to  attain  a  bit  of  tbe  bone  beyond  its 
reach,  while  it  seemed  to  disdain  the  portion 
which  hung  within  the  cage.  The  poor  thing 
rose  on  one  leg,  aiding  itself  with  its  wing  and 
its  beak  to  reach  the  desired  object;  but,  stopped 
each  time  by  the  bars,  fell  back  and  uttered  a 
little  cry  of  vexation  and  anger.  I  wu  as- 
tonished at  this  persistence,  and  undertook  the 
analysis  of  the  fragment  of  bone.  I  found  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  chalk.  Now  yon 
know  that  the  bones  of  all  oiganio  beings  are 
composed  ^  this  substance;  it  was,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  its  little  ones  that  our  canary  desired 
so  much  phosphate,  while  carbonate  was  useless 
to  it;  and  instinct,  combined  with  maternal  love, 
had  sufficed  to  teach  the  bird  what  mftnleanu 
with  ditticulty  by  the  aid  of  science. 

1  bave  not  time  to  enumerate  all  classes  of 
animals,  and  show  you  the  intelligence  which 
maternity  supplies  to  each.  Who  does  not  know 
the  tender  care  which  the  kangaroo,  the  pelicia, 
the  hen,  the  dog,  birds,  &c,  uke  of  their  littl* 
onesif  I  have  chosen  to  set  before  ^ou  a  fetr 
examples  selected  among  a  thousand  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  heart,  a  few  carious  and  toudiiog 
pictures,  and  shall  esteem  myaelf  hhppy  if  I  baye 
been  able  to  prove  to  you  tluat  matoiial  love  is  ^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  of  all  senti- 
ments, since  it  sometimes  elevates  the  brute  to  a 
level  with  the  most  perfect  of  the  oreatntes  d 
God.   

So  live  with  men  as  considering  always  that 
God  sees  thee:  so  pray  to  God  as  if  eveiy  man 
heard  thee.  Do  nothing  which  thou  wouldst  not 
bave  God  see  done.  Desire  nothing  wbtdi  may 
either  wrong  thy  prof^^j^t^^^jh^God's  honor 
to  grant. — Hensham,  C> 
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SUNSET  AT  THE  FARM. 
BT  Ksa.  L.  s.  oooDwnr. 

White  u  its  sprinkle  of  wave-washed  aand, 
Ji  the  low,  broad  kitchen's  oaken  floor; 

Ajfte-tree  boosts  by  the  porch  expand, 
Aajlj  uwliDS  the  wida-thrown  ioat. 

*SCldfiruit  that  the  bended  braoehes  bear, 
For  dampUoga  feath'ry  and  cream-cnut  pies, 

The  Irooding  home  of  a  redbreast  pui 
Deep  ID  tiie  emerald  centre  lies. 

First  irere  the  youngling  pinions  tried 
To^y  in  flatterings  brief  and  coy; 

The  parents  this  sunset  hour  divide 
Twizt  ehirpiog  connsel  and  singing  joy. 

Frolickbg  wild  in  the  snnlight  tips, 
A  enow-white  kitten  and  Jet-black  dog 

Art  rolling  over  the  wood-pile  chips. 
Or  catehinf  oaeh  from  behind  a  tog. 

GrtDd -mamma  near  in  ber  flill>frilled  cap. 
All  intent,  site  by  the  hen-coop  low. 

Got  from  a  basin  stayed  on  her  lap, 
jUding  the  chicks  their  supper  of  dough. 

Crickets  chirp  nnder  the  door-stone  old; 

Giaishoppers  prate  in  the  knotweed  hj} 
Above,  in  chariot's  airy  rolled. 

Are  the  miUer,  bee,  and  bottle-fly. 

Jut  where  the  garden  and  rye-0eld  edge. 
With  flaxen  hair  and  in  homespan  dresaedj 

Children  two,  by  the  gooseberry  hedge. 
Are  bunting  the  brown  hen's  secret  nest. 

With  sleeves  oprolled,  as  a  housewife  skilled, 

SoMothily  out  on  the  clover  beds, 
Wkea  wmng  from  t&bs  at  the  brook  brim  filled, 

A  matron  the  household  linen  spreads. 

Bomd  locli;  through  barway,  guided  with  care. 
Making  athwart  the  stubble  a  road. 

The  stont,  red  oien  and  sleek,  white  mare 
Are  nearing  the  barn  with  their  fragrant  load. 

With  icythe  and  rake  upon  shoulders  borne. 
Their  toil-hoors  marked  by  the  solar  beam. 

Slowly  the  hay-makers,  heated,  won, 
let  siurdy,  cheerful,  follow  the  team. 

Kine  nigh  afleld  for  the  milk-maid  wait, 
Bet  one  star-faced,  fVom  among  them  stands 

Paahing  hard  at  the  massive  farm- yard  gate. 
Twilling  her  horns  with  its  stronger  bands. 

Once  and  egaiO}  to  ber  vell-known  speech, 
Aaswers  her  yoang  with  an  eager  bonnd, 

ms  tether  stnight^iing  vainly  to  reach 
The  lieh-hned  milk  that's  dewing  the  gmnmd. 

Close-muffled  shuttles  do  spiders  throw, 
Now  that  the  loom  in  the  garret  restSf 

Oftr  the  greenswmxd  to  and  bo, 
VMving  a  tissue  for  &iry  vests. 

T^in  rise  from  the  cedary  marsh. 
Where  frogi  are  apeep  and  turtles  cryi 

And  mingle  the  notes  of  the  nighthawk  harsh. 
Duskily  circling  agninst  the  aky. 


THE  CHILD'S  WISH. 

BY  K.  LOUISA  CHITWOOD. 

<-If  I  could  live  till  Spring,"  she  said, 

"When  the  flrst  daisies  blow 
And  meek-eyed  flowers  soft  odors  shed, 

I'd  be  content  to  go. 
But.  ohi  it  is  so  cold  a  bed. 
The  grave  half  full  of  snow." 

She  slept — I  often  wonder  now 
To  what  sweet  land  she  stole. 

And  gather'd  love's  most  precious  vow. 
From  soma  celestial  goal. 

For.  ohI  such  peace  was  on  her  brow, 
The  snnlight  of  the  soul. 

I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  light 

That  glistened  in  her  eyes; 
«Bat,  ohi"  said  she, "  'tim  always  bright— 

'Tie  Summer  in  the  skies. 
I  shall  not  feel  how  deep  and  white 

The  snow  «bove  me  lies." 

And  now  the  lixht  of  early  Spring 

Casts  blossoms  on  her  breast. 
And  meadow-larks  and  thrushes  sing 

Their  carols  to  her  rest. 
The  snows  have  melted  as  the  wing 

Of  sunset  in  the  west. 

And  there  are  thistles,  blue  and  red. 

Half  bending  o'er  her  tombj 
And  tittle  flowers  by  dew-drope  fed 

Just  bursting  into  bloom. 
A  quiet,  little  valley  b^d, 

An  emerald  curtain'd  room. 

She  died,  amid  the  Winter  snow, 

Of  poverty  the  heirj 
White  as  a  lamb  she  dwells,  I  know. 

Where  "little  children"  arej 
For  angels  sought  the  cabin  low, 

And  found  a  sister  there. 


OH,  WATCH  YOU  WELL  BT 
DAYLIGHT. 

BT  SAMIFEL  LOVEB. 

Oh,  watch  you  well  by  daylight — 

By  daylight  you  may  fear. 
But  keep  no  watch  in  darkness — 

For  angels  then  are  near; 
For  Heaven  the  s-'nse  bestoweth 

Oar  walking  life  to  keep, 
Bot  tender  mercy  showeth. 

To  guard  us  in  our  sleep. 
Then  watch  you  well  by  daylight. 

By  daylight  you  may  fear, 
But  keq>  no  watch  in  darkness — 

For  angels  then  are  near. 

Oh,- watch  you  well  in  pleasure — 

For  pleanure  ott  betrays. 
But  keep  no  watch  of  sorrow. 

When  joy  withdraws  its  rays. 
For  in  the  ^nr  of  sorrow. 

As  in  thAKrkness  drear. 
To  Heav^^fttrust  the  morrow,' 

For  thengeU  then  are  near. 
Oh,  watch  you  well  by  daylight 

By  daylight  you  may  fear,  ,-.^1^ 
But  keep  no  watch  in  darknesv-*^'^^ 

The  ai^els  then  are  near. 
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ARTHUR'S  HOHE  HAGAZmE. 


BAD  BOYS. 

A  WORD  FOB  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 
BT  T.  sTijrrBinL 

**bo(niigibIe  l»v!"-eiclftiiiied  Mr.  Wilkins, 
tddressing  a  lad  who  stood  beforo  him  with  flush- 
ed &oe,  and  ejes  resting  apiu  the  floor.  "Did  I 
not  positively  forbid  this!" 

To  his  fkther's  angiy  interrogation,  the  hoy  ml- 
swered  not 

•'IMd  you  hear  me,  sir?" 

StiU  DO  answer. 

•'William!"   Mr.  Wilkins  laid  his  hand,  with 
a  sharp  grip,  on  the  boy's  shoulder.    Tbe  latter 
raised  his  eyes,  that  were  nunst  with  gatherii^  ] 
tears,  and  fixed  them,  with  u  appealing  glance, 
on  bis  &tber's  fkce. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me,  say?  Didn't  I 
positively  forbid  your  going  with  those  boys?" 

"Tes,  sir,"  was  &incly  answered. 

"And  yet,  after  my  prohibition,  yoo  went,  thus 
acting  tram  a  delibente  spirit  of  disobedience." 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  much  excited.  He  was 
rather  a  stem  man;  qnick  in  his  conclnsions, 
strong  of  will,  vet  not  intuitive  in  his  estimates 
ot  charact«<  William,  his  oldest  1m^,  from  his 
proneneas  to  go  wrong,  had  given  Inm  •  great 
dc^  of  tfonble.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  was 
*'i4BU»tont  of  heart  with  him."  His  second 
•on,  Edward,  was  altogether  a  different  lad- 
Ehrom  his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  mild  and 
obedient.  If  his  parents  forbade  his  going  any- 
where, the  prohibition  was  never  regarded  as  a 
hwrdship.  Possessing  an  innate  power  to  ab- 
stract pleasure  from  ordinary  surroundings;  con- 
tent with  the  present  good,  whaterer  it  might  be; 
he  had  little  temptation  to  wander  from  right 
paths.  How  different  was  the  inherited  charac- 
ter of  William  Wilkins.  He  had  a  quick  mind, 
and  a  strong  imagination,  with  covetoasness,  ex- 
citability, and  a  love  of  sensual  pleasures.  Now, 
it  never  seemed  to  OQcnr  to  his  ftAha,  that  the 
marked  difference  between  William  and  his  bro- 
ther  Edward,  was  something  for  which  tbe  for> 
mer  was  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  blamed.  He 
thotight  of  the  boy's  perverseness  as  acquired  or 
ddiberate;  not  as  the  fountain  sending  forth  bit- 
ter waters,  because  it  possessed  no  innate  sweet- 
ness. Every  wrong  act  was  set  down  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  purpose  to  do  wrong,  instead  of  a 
yielding  to  temptation.  And  so,  be  had  uo  pa- 
tience with  tbe  lad,  who,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  a  better  boy  than  he  had  been  at  tbe  same 
age. 

The  father  was  excited  at  his  child's  disobe- 
dience, and,  rejecting  all  excuses,  puui^ied  him 
with  unwonted  severity. 

The  mother's  deeper  tove  for  her  children  made 
her  wiser.  She  better  understood  the  ground- 
woA  of  William's  character;  could  see  fcrthw 
below  tbe  sar&ee.  When  bis  father  blamed,  she 
only  pitied;  for  she  saw  that  Jo  tbe  boy's  mind 
were  oftoi  intense  struggles  Sfi  herediury  in- 
dinings;  and  if  he  often  fell,  W  sometimes  con- 
quered. With  Edward,  all  glided  on  smoothly 
as  a  summer  sea;  for  his  impulses  were  to  good 
rathertbantoevil.  To  obey  was  an  instinct  of  his 
mind.  Often  did  Mr.  Wilkiaa  unwuelf  hold  up 


Edward  as  an  example  for  his  oldest  son — Ae 
effect  was  to  sow  seeds  of  self-righteousness  in 
tbe  breast  of  the  former,  and  anger  towards  hit 
brother  in  that  of  the  latter.  Veiy  difTerently, 
however,  acted  the  mother.  She  nercr  replied 
her  erring  boy;  but,  even  when  grieved  and  of- 
fended by  his  worst  faults,  sought  to  draw  him  to 
her  side  and  win  his  confidence.  When  be  came 
weeping  to  her  room,  and  angry  with  bis  fiatbcr 
for  the  punishment  inflicted,  she  said  to  him  m  a 
grieving,  not  a  ohiding  vdce — 

"How  oonld  you  do  bo,  Tniliam?" 

"I  wasnt  in  any  harm,  mother,"  sobbed  tbe 
boy.  "We  only  went  over  into  Bail^*8  woods 
for  some  nuts." 

"Still,  you  did  wrong;  for  your  &fiwr  po^ 
tively  forliade  your  going  with  those  bt^s." 

"They're  not  bad  boys,  mother." 

"That  isn't  the  point.  William.  Tour  father's 
oommaod  must  be  your  law.  He  has  his  own 
reasons,  and  they  are  good  ones,  for  not  wishing 
you  to  keep  company  with  these  boys.  Tbe 
wrong,  on  your  part,  lies  in  the  disobedience." 

"Well.  T  didn't  intend  to  go  with  them,  mo- 
ther. When  father  told  me  not  to  do  so,  I 
meant  to  obey  him.  I  always  mean  to  obey  hior 
for  I  know  that  is  right.  Bat  sometimes  I  for- 
get; and  sometimes  I  want  to  do  what  he  has 
forUdden  so  very  much  that  it  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  help  going  wrong.  It  was  so  this  morn- 
ing. Last  night  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time, 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  to  Daily's 
woods  and  get  some  nuts.  It  was  tbe  first  thing 
I  thought  about  this  morning;  and  after  break- 
fast I  asked  Edward  if  he  wouldn't  go  with  me. 
But  he's  never  willing  to  go  anywboe.  He's 
always  moping  about  home,  or  busied  in  a  book. 
I  didn't  want  to  go  by  mysdf.  for  it  im't  plessant 
to  be  all  atone  in  the  woods.  So,  when  Mr. 
J(mes'  boys  came  along,  and  said  tb^wne  going 
to  gatiier  nuts,  it  didn  t  seem  as  if  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  go  with  them— and  so  I  went." 

**It  is  very  wrong  to  disobey  your  father,  Wil- 
liam," said  his  fnotber. 

"I  know  it  is.  But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  alwmys 
be  telling  me  not  to  do  this,  and  not  to  do  that, 
and  not  to  do  the  other.  I  wouldn't  go  wrongs 
nor  get  punished  half  so  often." 

"But,  if  be  sees  danger  in  your  way,  my  aim, 
shall  he  not  lift  a  voice  of  warning?'*^  The  iioy 
did  not  answer.  "There  is  danger  in  an  asaoda- 
tion  with  those  boys,"  said  the  mother. 

"I  never  saw  them  do  anything  so  very  wrong." 

"What  would  you  say  of  boys  who  were 
guilty  of  robbing  orchards  and  hen-roosts?"  A 
red  spot  burned  instantly  ou  Williams'  ftce. 
"Wouldn't  you  call  that  Tory  WTong?" 

"Yes.  maW." 

"Of  such  wicked  acts  have  tiuse  bc^  been 
guilty;  and  into  such  widked  acto  yon  may  be 
led,  my  son,  if  you  keep  their  company." 

"Why,  mother!  Do  you  thmk  I  could  be 
temptod  to  do  suofa  a  thing?" 

"You  are  easily  tempted,  William— too  easOy; 
and  this  is  why  your  father  is  so  strict  in  Ms  in- 
junctions. If  he  pwmits  yon  to  keep  company 
with  boys  who  rob  orchards  and  ben-roosts,  he 
has  no  security  that  you  will  not  be  led  astray 
into  omnmissioa  of  the  same  evils;  «r>  if  not  ac- 
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toklly  palty  at  soeb  deedi,  that  ym  will  be  ad- 
judged gttfl^,  because  aeeo  in  m  eoaxjmaj 
thoM  woo  commit  Aem." 

Williim  looked  ■eriooa,  and  stood  for  some 
time  with  his  eyes  otst  npon  ttte  floor. 

"Vhy  didtt't  he  tdt  me  all  this?"  he  at  length 
uked.  *'I'm  am,  if  I'd  known  thej  were 
thims,  I'd  never  been  oauht  in  their  oompanj. 
BatAat'sjost  the  way  mth  father!  He^s  al- 
vajn  myin^Dm't  do  this,  or  dont  do  that 
But  never  gives  a  reanm." 

"Bosh,  my  bod.  It  is  not  light  to  speak  so  (rf 
yoar  lather.*' 

"Bat  it's  tme,  mothw.  If  heM  told  me,  when 
be  Imrbftde  my  going  with  Mr.  Jones'  boys,  thai 
tfaey  bad  stolen  apples,  and  robbed  ben's  nests, 
do  yoQ  think  I'd  have  been  seen  in  their  com- 
vujf  No,  indeed.  He  would  have  saved  me 
from  disobedience  and  punishmoit." 

Farther  remarks,  of  this  tenor,  the  mother  did 
not  peimit  her  bi^  to  make.  Thur  fbroe  oame 
npon  bar  mind  with  almost  stanning  effect. 

At  Kfaool,  ^miiam  was  no  ftvoiite  with  Us 
tmdiers.  Too  rardy,  indeed,  dd  we  find  the  in* 
tdleetnal  endowments,  requldte  for  a  teacher, 
nited  with  those  moral  qualities  that  sboald  ever 
be  poasessed  by  those  to  whom  are  committed  the 
lil-important  work  of  educating  the  minds  of 
rooD^  immortals.  TTofortmiately  for  William 
WilkiBB,  his  teachers  were  men  of  no  intuitive 
pwoeptioos  of  character,  and  no  onselflsb  regard 
tor  toe  weU-bdng  of  others.  The  natural  im- 
palieg  of  this  wayward  boy  were  reacted  upon, 
m  anger,  and  prejudged  as  if  they  were  delibe- 
nte  purposes.  Moreover,  as  he  soon  acquired 
ttienpatiUMm  of  being  a  tronblesoms  bOT,  be 
was  ODserved  more  narrowly,  and  omsored  and 
poidied  more  ftaqonitly  than  other  lads  gnilty 
tf  lil^  oflimoes.  He  grew  reokleea  in  oonse* 
qnmoe.  His  e^rts  to  do  right  w«e  nerw  met 
by  approval,  while  his  wrong  de^  idways 
W^t  a  swift  reactkm. 

Pukiahments,  complaints,  and  temporary  sos- 
posioDS,  marked  the  progress  of  his  educatioD, 
briagii^  with  them  additional  pn^ishments  at 
boaie.  Under  such  a  system,  the  boy's  life  was 
rendered  miserable;  while,  instead  of  growing 
better,  he  was  daily  growing  worse— tliat  is,  less 
bopefol  of  his  own  ability  to  do  what  was  right 
Nefcr  stimolated,  throngb  encouragement,  except 
by  Us  mothedr— and  tbe  little  she  eoold  do  had 
ttiD  power  to  overoome  the  adverse  influenoe 
nartea  at  almost  eray  pmnt— and  soured  towards 
bis  Mwr  attdlii8teBebers,hewa8  growing  more 
nd  more  rediless,  and^ieaDy  beginning  to  think 
Iiinia^what  his  Cather  most  unwisely  pronounced 
IniB— "A  boy  doomed  to  Asgrace  both  himself 
ad  ftmily.'^ 

ftKh  was  the  state  of  afiurs,  when,  one  day, 
while  a  genUeman  was  in  conversation  with  Bdr. 
VilkinB,  William  oame  to  him  and  delivered 
nMBcsage. 

"la  this  your  aoni"  asked  tbe  gentleman. 

"lies*  sir,  that  is  my  oldest  hogr,"  was  an- 
nnrcd. 

"A  fine,  Mght-looking  lad!"  said  the  man. 

/^I  only  wiiih  he  was  as  good  as  he  looks,"  re- 
ined Mr.  Wilkins,  io  a  voice  that  conveyed  quite 
M  diparaging  a  meaning  as  his  words. 
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Instantly  the  countenance  William,  whit^ 
had  brightened  at  the  stranger's  remark,  f^. 
A  fow  mtanents  afterwards,  he  was  ehar{dy  re- 
proved by  his  father,  for  tumittg  over  some  papers 
oo  his  desk,  when,  wiih  a  flnabed  and  ai^y 
brow,  he  went  hastily  from  the  room.  The  ejes 
of  the  stranger  fidlowed  the  retiring  form  at  the 
boy  with  an  expression  of  interest  For  a  few 
moments  he -remained  thoughtful  and  silent  In 
this  pause,  a  la^  oame  in,  and  delivering  a  note 
to  Mr.  Wilkins,  immediately  retired.  An  men- 
lation  of  pain  fdlowed  the  harried  reading  of  this 
note. 

•'More  tronUe,"  he  said.  "That  boy  worries 
me  b^ond  all  endurance." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  eoqmred  the  gentle- 
man. 

*•  A  note  from  tbe  principal  of  the  si^l  where 
my  son  goes.  Bead  it  for  youraelf '— and,  with  a 
singidar  want  of  parental  delicacy  and  wisdom, 
he  handed  to  the  guitlcman  the  note  just  reoeived. 
It  read— 

**I  am  agun  forced  to  oomplain  at  your  sons' 
bad  conduct  in  the  schod.  Unless  there  is  an 
immediate  and  decided  improvement  in  his  bcha> 
vior,  I  shall  be  oUiged,  paiofol  as  will  be  the  al- 
ternative, to  request  his  withdrawal." 

"The  lad  I  saw  just  now  is  not  meant  surelyl" 
remarked  the  gentleman. 

"The  iame,^'  answered  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"He  goes  to  21r.  Melleville,  I  see." 

"les,  sir." 

"It  mhy  be,  that  the  boy  is  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  bis  teachers,"  said  tbe  gentleman. 

"Mr.  Melleville's  school  has  tlw  best  rqintatun 
in  the  dty." 

"That  doesn't  make  it  the  most  de^Ue,  how- 
ever. Tour  son,  I  should  suppoee,  from  a  glanos 
at  Us  fiwe,  is  a  bright  sotive  boy,  full  of  impulse, 
and  not  very  quick  to  think  of  consequenoes." 

**Ton  hit  his  character  pretty  w^.  Add,  per- 
verse, and  always  more  inclined  to  go  wrong  than 
right,  and  you  have  a  fuller  description." 

"A  bad  school  for  such  a  hay,  said  the  gen- 
tleman. "If  be  wtte  my  son,  I  would  lemon 
him  at  once." 

"Why  so?" 

^*There  are  over  two  bundled  in  the  sdiooL" 

"Yes." 

"And  five  teachers." 

"I  don't  know  the  exact  number." 

"I  do.  And  each  of  these  teachers  gives  in- 
struction, in  certain  branches,  duly,  to  eaeh  of 
those  two  hundred  schtdafrs.  Now,  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  particnlar  adaptations  are  ont  of  the 
question.  A  oertidn  routine  of  lessons  is  all  thirt 
can  possibly  be  expected.  As  to  having  special 
regard  to  the  peeufiarities  of  temperaments  and 
mental  activities  in  scholars,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Each  has  to  be  laid  upon  a  kind  of 
Procrustean  bed,  and,  if  too  short,  strettdwd  to 
tbe  required  dimensuns— if  too  long,  shorn  of 
some  wr  proportions.  Only  those  who  happen 
to  be  of  rigU^bigtb,  escape  iiyustice,  and  it 
may  be,  life-lMfllnjury.  Does  not  this  striko 
you  on  a  moment's  reflectioo?" 

"I  never  gave  it  a  thought  befbre,"  said 
Wilkins. 

"A  boy,  soch  as  yonr  son  a^iears  to  be,  caa- 
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not  {KissiblT  pass  tbroagh  one  of  tbese  schools, 
where  cbildren  are  educated  hy  wholesale,  with* 
out  receiving  pcrmaDent  iojor^.  TrouUesome 
boys  are  alwajrs  marked  in  such  institntions,  and 
gottm  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now,  these 
troablesome  hoya  are,  asnuly,  those  who  have 
the  greater  force  of  character;  whose  hemUtaiy 
impulses  are  strongest.  If  wisely  led  into  tlui 
right  way^,  they  make  our  best  and  ntoet  efficient 
men;  tnt  if,  through  defect  of  cdijcation,  they  go 
wrong,  the  world  knows  them  as  its  worst  ene- 
mies. They  need  the  wisest  care;  tht  tenderest 
and  most  considerate  treatment.  They  do  not 
commit  offmoes  so  much  for  a  purpose  to  do 
wrong,  as  from  herediUry  impolses-  These  im* 
pulses,  when  they  appear,  should  not  excite  our 
anger,  bat  our  pity.  We  ^ould  do  all  in  our 
power  to  gire  the  boy  a  moral  strength  to  over- 
come in  his  daily  tempta^ns  to  wrong;  and, 
when  he  does  wrong,  while  we  censure  evil  as 
erll,  we  should  sedc  to  insinire  tht  youthful 
wrestler  with  cheerful  hopes  of  final  conquest" 

"Ton  startle  my  mind  with  new  views  on  tiiis 
Bulgeot,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins.  *'A  light  is  bmk- 
ing  in  upon  me.  But,  where  are  teachers  to  he 
found  who  will  regard  their  scholars  with  a  wise 
and  conscientious  discrimination?  Who  will  take 
these  active,  troaUesome  hoya,  and  in  patience 
and  long  sulfering,  help  them  to  overoome  their 
oonstituUonal  perverseuess?" 

"Such  men  are  to  be  found,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman.  "They  are  not  many  in  number,  bow- 
ever.   One  I  do  know,  to  whom  I  induced  my  : 
sister  to  send  a  lad  who  was  always  in  trouble  at ; 
Mr.  MeUeville's,  and  who  was  finally  expelled 
from  the  sebooL" 

«*And  with  what  resalt?"  eagerly  asked  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

"The  happiest  to  be  eoneernd.  la  tea  than  a 
week  after  tie  entered  this  new  sohod,  which  is 
limited  to  twelve  in  number,  both  he  and  the 
teacher  undo-stood  each  other  perfectly;  and  now 
the  utmost  confidence  and  good  feding  vsist  be- 
tween  tbem.  Deliberately,  I  am  sure,,  my  nephew 
would  not.  in  anything,  offend  his  preceptor.  At 
Mr.  MeUeville's,  be  was  all  the  time  under  cen> 
sure  for  disrepect  to  principal  or  teachers." 

"How  was  80  great  aohange  efieotedl"  enquir- 
ed Mr.  Wilkins. 

"By  a  mild  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  the  beginning— an  appeal  to  the  boy's  self-re- 
Bpeet— and  such  a  generous  ontgmng  of  good- will 
towards  him,  that  be  could  not  but  fed  that  his 
teMhor  wms  a  trae  fiiend  and  not  a  ^rant.  Af- 
fectum Aw  the  ofiBoe  led  this  man  toheconean  in- 
stniotor  o{  yonUi.  Love  of  ohildtcoi  makei  Um 
aeoorate  in  his  ^>eroeptioa  of  their  charaoter.  sod 
wise  in  all  that  appertains  to  tbdr  real  good.  He 
nefer  rqwls  them  by  harsh  or  angry  words:  bat 
always  so  shows  them  their  faults  that  good  reso- 
latioos  for  the  fnture  are  awakened.** 

"If  I  oould  only  get  my  boy  with  him,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkins,  "how  thankful  I  woold  be.*' 

"There  is  a  single  vaoanc^,  Iheliere.** 

"Is  it  in  the  city?*' 

"No." 

<•!  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  Bfr.  liHIkhis.  "I 
have  always  been  oppoBed  to  sending  ofaaldren 
awif  fipom  home." 


"Not  only  a  new  school,  bat  new  domestic  in* 
;  fluenoes  are  often  the  best  for  a  boy  like  your  stm," 
\  was  answered.   "Such  a  bc^  does  not  alw&^ 
find  that  consideration  at  heme  to  which  ha  ia 
I  entitled.  His  faults  ue  hereditary,  and  tbow 
I  from  whom  he  inherits  them,  (pardon  my  freedmn 
of  speech,)  are  not  always  tiie  most  patient  mod 
forbearing,   la  foot,  the  reaction  upon  us,  of  oar 
own  evils,  in  our  cUldren,  is  particolariy  annoy- 
ine.   Few  parents  can  endure  it.*' 

How  deeply  rebuked  was  Mr-  Wilkins  by  these 
words!  A  new  lieht  was  breaking  into  bis  mind, 
by  which  be  saw  Eimself  in  a  new  position. 

"I  ought  to  be  my  child's  beet  friend,"  aud  he 
to  himself.  "I  fax  that  I  have  been  Ui  mnt  ' 
enemy." 

How  salutary  was  the  change  that  inunediate- 
1^  took  place.  From  Mr.  Melleville^s  school,  Wil- 
liam  was  at  once  removed,  and  plaoed  onder  the 
care  of  the  teacher  so  strongly  recommended. 

The  boy,  when  he  learned  that  a  new  oun- 
plaint  had  been  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Mdlo- 
ville,  suddenly  |n«parea  himself  for  a  sharp  ve* 
buke  or  severe  ponishmait. 

••William,"  said  his  fother  to  him,  <«X  han  a 
note  from  your  teacher,  with  renewed  oom- 
plainta." 

The  tone  was  not  angry,  and  this  created  but- 
prise.   They  boy  looked  up,  half  fearfiilly. 

"I  think  we  hftd  better  try  a  new  school,"  ad- 
ded Mr.  Wilkins,  now  speaking  with  SMnething 
of  cheerfulness  in  his  voice. 

William  did  not  reply,  but  gaied  wmderin^y 
at  his  fitther. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Barclay?*' 

"AtWeBtviUel" 

"Tea." 

**0h,  very  mndi,"  was  aaswcnd  in  m  qnidc 
vmoe  and  with  a  Inightening  ftoe. 

"Ton  have  heard  of  him?^' 

"Yes,  sir.   Edward  Jones  goes  there." 

"VeiT  well.  We  will  go  out  there  to-monow, 
and  if  Mr.  Barday  baa  a  vaoaw^,  I  will  enter 
you  in  his  Kbool."^ 

No  more  was  said.  Not  a  reference  was  made 
to  the  past,  nor  a  hope  expressed,  at  the  time,  for 
the  future.  The  new  life  was  entered  upon  in  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  soon  it  was  plain  to  all,  that 
the  wayward  boy  had  oome  under  the  needed  in- 
fluences. He  had  now  help  and  encouragement, 
not  angry  repulse,  and  worse  than  useless  punish, 
ment.  He  was  no  longer  ccHupdled  to  adapt  tum* 
self  to  all  surronnding  aironmatanoe^  bat  fliers 
was  a  judioioos  bending  of  dicimiBtancea  to  Ua 
case;  wd  a  wise  gnuwanship  over  Um,  lookiDg 
to  the  repression  of  evil  and  tin  eaoouragements 
what  was  good.  And  so,  instead  of  being  warped 
and  twisted  through  a  false  external  pressure,  be 
grew  up  into  a  goodly  trae,  bearing,  in  manhood, 
foir  frmt  in  ridi  abnndanoe.— i^oAet '  UV<»cA. 


Miravaux  was  one  day  accosted  by  a  stordr 
beggar,  who  askedalms  of  him.  "Howisthis," 
inquired  Miravaux,  "that  a  lusty  ^ow  like  yoa 
are  unemployed?"  "Ah!"  replied  the  beggar, 
looking  vei7  piteooslv  at  him,  '"if  you  did  oat 
know  how  lazy  I  ami'*  The,rcply  was  so  ludi- 
crous and  unexpected,  thatJiQn^alCgftn  tlw 
varlet  a  pieoe  of  silver.  ^  ~ 
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SIMILITUDES. 

BT  LUCT  L^RCOM. 

THB  VOICE  FROM  THE  CLOSED  BLIND. 

A  tioy  Toice  it  iriks,  joyous  in  its  baby-prattliDg, 
u  the  tinkling  of  a  fountain  in  the  first  ray  of 
sunrise.  Alone  and  moody,  I  used  to  wonder 
where  it  came  from,  until  one  day,  I  saw  two 
dimpled  fiogers  poshing  rose-leaves  throogh  a 
mea  vindow'-bliDd  down  into  the  duaty  street. 
JeoaldonlT  gneBsaboattbecnmiingUttle mouth, 
ihrays  budding  into  snules,  whence  those  gay, 
hnkflBSyllaUes  fell  like  diaken  drops  of  dew; 
ud  about  the  cherub  light  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
mil,  [damp  shape  to  which  the  TOice  belonged. 

flow  Biaoh  happiness  had  that  little  one  shut 
in  yn)ik  itadf  behind  the  blind!  Home-blessed- 
Beat  and  hope,  in  a  warm  shower  opon  the 
&thff'8  earth-pascbed  beiog;  a  river  of  lore  in 
the  mother's  hMrt,  opening  back  through,  sway- 
ing shadows,  into  gleams  of  an  immortal  source; 
thu  baby-Toice  might  show  the  overflowing  of 
these.  Or  perhaps  it  was  an  orphan,  innocently 
laiisb  of  its  present  gladness,  igotnant  of  the 
heart- poverty  that  ennmeroe  with  the  world 
woold  bring. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  mystery,  that  voioe 
bm  the  blind,  bat  it  suggested  a  mystery  mnob 


son]  speaks  firom  behind  the  screen  of 
Moae.  The  outer  world  shades  the  glory  of  its 
original  home.  Hither  it  comes,  singing  and 
muling  like  a  child  in  its  glad  onoonscaoaanesa, 
int  all  impatient  to  shake  off  the  white  robes  of 
■midicity,  and  wrap  itself  in  the  coarse  gar- 
mats  that  are  worn  in  the  highways  and  by- 
wajs  of  life.  Then,  when  it  knows  the  world,  a 
itronger  and  closer  blind  is  put  up,  behind  which 
it  imBoroB  itself,  when  love,  that  makes  the 
home  chann,  has  been  buried  away  bom  its 
walhi. 

All  our  inward  intimaticais  of  immortality — do 
tb^  not  oome  to  us  between  the  long  silences, 
asd  weary,  noisy  mmUings  of  life's  stnet,  lUte 
thit  infiuit's  voioe  fiom  behmd  the  dosed  blindl 

THE  AUTHOB  AND  THE  WAVES. 
Aq  aathor  stood  upon  the  beach,  watching  the 
araing-in  of  the  tide.  One  after  another,  the 
Wftves  dashed  up,  each  of  a  different  shape  and 
Bxe,  and  leaving  a  difiennt  echo  among  the  crags. 
Gkk  bowlders  lay  heaped  togetho*,  covered  with 
ttngled  masses  £i  sea-weed,  looking  Uke  tbe 
betdaof  a  crowd  of  giants,  starting  up  from  the 
not  of  Neptune's  palace.  The  little  waves 
gMded  anwrng  them  with  a  caressing  playflilness, 
■attoed  shdls  and  fanght  pebbles  around  them, 
ud  laved  the  white  beach  with  a  soft,  brighten- 
ing flood,  that  left  behind  it  bright  mosses  from 
*be  searcavems,  clinging  everywhere. 

After  three  or  four  of  these  wavelets  had  kissed 
we  shore,  a  larger  one  would  oome,  with  a  louder 
and  leave  its  track  far  b^md  the  rest,  on 
^  wpoy  strand.  But  the  great  mirth-wave, 
■nging  up  with  a  lion-like  loar,  overturned  here 
<ni  time  a  sea-worn  rock,  th«i  tusks  and  bones 
laknDwn  numsCani  npon  the  beadi,  with 
nu  of  wondnHU  b«ui^;  bat  mmy  of  these 


were  shattered  in  pieces  by  the  violant  shook  of 
tbe  waters.  Tbe  rooks  rar^  again  to  tba  sound 
of  tiie  sweeping*  mirth-wave;  but  t&e  pleasant 
wavelets  seemed  to  sigh,  as  they  came  up  aofUy 
and  replaced  the  treasures  which  it  had  washed 
back  into  the  sea. 

Now  tiie  author  had  been  ready  to  bury  his  pen 
in  the  sand,  while  tanking  nptm  those  of  a  loftier 
and  broader  genius.  In  tbe  oomparisra,  he  do- - 
spised  his  own  gifts,  as  unworthy  the  using.  But, 
as  he  gazed,  a  tide  of  strength  returned  to  his 
heart;  for  be  saw  that  the  great  waves  came  sel- 
dom, and  brought  ruin  as  well  as  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  the  shore.  80  he  determined  to  let 
the  mirth-waves  of  genius  roll  up  unenvied  amid 
admiring  wonder,  while  be  fulfilled  his  own  mis- 
sion—a  peaceful  billow  by  which  human  souls 
should  only  be  gladdened  and  relreahed. 

WONDERFUL  TREES. 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  in  the  world,,  the 
following,  of  which  we  have  compiled  brief  de- 
scriptioos,  are  some  of  the  most  curious.  We 
take  it  from  the  Journal  of  Education: 

The  Great  Chestnut  Tree.— On  the  one  dde  <^ 
Uount  Etna  there  is  a  ftmoos  ohestaut  tree, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine^-six 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  gronnd.  Its  enor- 
mous trunk  is  separated  into  five  divisions,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  several  trees  growing 
together.  In  a  circular  snace  formed  by  these 
large  branches,  a  hut  has  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  collect  the  chestnuts. 

The  Dwarf  Tree.— Captains  King  and  Pitssroy 
state  that  they  saw  a  tree  on  the  mountaios  near 
Oape  Horn,  which  was  only  we  or  two  inches 
hi{^,  yet  had  branches  siffeading  out  fire  feet  ' 
along  the  ground. 

TAe  Sack  Tree.— There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  in 
Bombay  called  the  sack  tree,  because  from  it  may 
be  stripped  very  natural  saoks,  w^iA  resemble 
"felt"  in  appearance. 

TAe  Ivory-nut  3V«e.— Tbe  ivory-nut  tree  is 
properly  called  the  Tagua  plant,  and  is  common 
m  South  America,  l^e  tree  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  palms,  but  belongs  to  tbe  order 
desiRnatea  as  screw  pine  tribe.  Tbe  natives  use 
the  uaves  to  oover  their  cottages,  and  from  the 
nuts  make  bnthms  and  vaiioiis  other  uticles. 
In  an  early  state  the  nuts  oontdn  a  sweet  milky 
liquid,  which  afterwards  'assumes  a  solidi^ 
nearly  equal  to  ivory,  and  will  admit  of  a  high 
polish,  it  is  known  as  ivonr-nat,  or  v^table 
ivory,  and  has  recently  been  bron^t  into  use  fw 
variotis  purposes. 

TAe  BrazU-nvt  TVee.— The  Brazil-nut  tree 
may  j..stly  command  the  attention  of  the  enthu- 
nastic  naturalist.  This  tree  thrives  well  in  the 
province  of  Brazil,  and  immense  quantities  of  its 
delicious  iroit  are  annually  exported  to  foreign' 
countries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet,  aniL  in  appearance  is  one  of  the 
most  majestic  mameots  of  the  forest.  The 
fruit,  in  its  natural  position,  resembles  a  cocoa- 
nut,  being  extremely  hard,  ant^of  about  the  size 

of  *  child]B  ^^^^^^^kt 
contains  from  tweivs  to  twentr  of^lhe  three- 
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cornered  nuts,  vicdy  puked  t<^ther.  And  to  1  rises  to  the  b^ght^  thi^  to  forty  feet,  and  it- 
obtain  the  nuts,  u  tbej  appear  in  market,  these  |  tains  the  size  of  a  man 's  bodj.  The  fruit  gron 
abdls  have  to  be  broken  open.  Dnriog  the  sea-  j  to  aboat  the  sixe  of  a  child's  head.  When  lued 
son  of  tbar  fltUing,  it  is  ungcnms  to  enter  the ;  for  food,  it  is  gathered  befim  it  is  fldly  lipe,  and 
pores  where  they  aboand.  ss  the  force  ot  their  \  baked  amcmg  ashes,  when  it  becomes  a  whole- 


descent  is  sofBsient  u  knock  down  the  strongest 
man.  Tbe  natiTes.  however,  {mride  tbemselves 
with  wooden  bncklers,  which  they  tioldorer  their 
beads  while  collecting  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
In  this  manner  they  are  perfectly  secure  firom  in- 
jury. 

The  Cannon-hall  Tree.—Amon^  the  plants  of 
Guinea,  one  of  the  most  curioua  is  the  cannon- 
ball  tree.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
and  its  flowers  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  contradictory  qualities.  Its  bios* 
soms  are  of  a  delicious  crimson,  appearing  in 
large  bunches,  and  exhaling  a  rich  perfume.  The 
fruit  resembles  enormous  cannon-balls,  hence  the 
name.  However,  some  say  it  has  been  so  called 
because  of  the  noise  which  the  ball  makes  in 
Wsting.  From  the  shell,  domestic  utensils  are 
made,  and  the  contents  ouitain  aereral  kinds  of 
adds,  besides  sugar  aod  gum,  and  furnish  the 
material  for  making  an  exoelleat  drink  in  dck- 
M88.  Bat,  sii^lw  as  it  may  ^pcar,  this  pulp, 
when  in  a  petfeotly  lipe  stato.  is-Tery  filthy,  and 
the  odor  from  it  is  exoeedingl^  impleasaat. 

The  Sorrmful  TVee.— At  Goa,  near  Bombay, 
tiiere  ia  a  singular  r^etable — the  sorrowful  tree, 
■0  called  because  it  only  flourishes  in  the  night. 
At  sunset  no  flowers  are  to  be  seen;  and  yet, 
half  an  hoar  after,  it  is  quite  fiill  of  them.  They 
yield  a  sweet  smell,  but  the  sun  no  sooner  begins 
to  ^ne  upon  them,  than  some  of  them  U\\  off, 
and  others  close  up;  and  thus  it  «ontimiea  flow- 
ering in  tbe  night  all  the  year. 

The  Cote  Tret. — This  tree  is  native  of  Tene- 
luela.  South  America.  It  grows  in  rocky  situa- 
tions, high  op  the  mountains.  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt gives  tbe  following  description  of  it*— On 
the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  dry 
and  leathery  leaves;  its  lai^,  woody  roots  can 
scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stony  soil.  For  seve- 
xal  mwths  in  the  year,  not  a  single  shower 
mmstens  its  foliage.  Its  brancbea  vpj^ax  dead 
and  dried;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced, 
tiiere  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourislung  milk. 
It  is  at  sunrise  that  this  TegetaUe  fountain  is 
most  abundant.  The  naUres  are  then  to  be  seoi 
hastening  from  ^1  quarters,  furnished  with  large 
bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow 
and  thickens  at  the  surface  Some  drain  their 
bowls  under  the  tree,  while  others  carry  home 
the  juice  to  tlieir  children;  and  you  might,  as  tbe 
fltther  returned  with  this  milk,  fancy  you  saw  tbe 
&mily  of  a  shepherd  gathering  around  and  re- 
ceiving from  him  the  production  of  his  kine. 


some  bread,  and  in  taste  somewhat  resemUea' 
fresh  wbeatett  bread.  This  is  a  very  useful  tna 
to  the  natives;  for,  besides  its  fruit,  its  trunk 
furnishes  timber  for  tbeir  bouses  and  canoes;  the 
gum  which  exudes  from  it  serves  as  pitch  for 
tbeir  vessels,  and  from  the  fibres  of  the  inner 
bark,  a  cloth  is  made  to  corer  their  poanu. 

The  Upas  TWe.— For  seme  ages  ft  was  bdier^ 
ed  that  a  tree  existed  in  the  East  Indies  whidi 
shed  a  poisoning,  blighting  and  deadly  inflnowe 
upon  all  animals  that  reposed  under  its  branehee; 
and  that  so  fatal  were  its  effects,  that  birds  at- 
tempting to  fly  near  it,  fell  to,  tfao  grouod  ud 
perished.  For  several  years  past,  there  being  do 
reliable  authority  that  such  a  tree  really  exi^, 
it  has  generally  oeen  supposed  among  the  intdli- 
gent  to  be  fabukms,  and  hence  termed  the 
bled  Upas  tree."  But,  a  few  years  since,  a  tree 
was  disoorered  in  a  peculiar  loc^i^  in  tbe  Eut 
Indies,  which  it  is  believed  gave  rise  to  the  wob- 
derful  accounts  of  tiw  Unas  tree.  In  the  Iocs* 
taon  where  this  modem  Upas  tree  was  disoovoed, 
there  is  a  ooostant  and  done  ooUeetxm  of  oa^ 
bonie  acid  gas;  consequently,  all  animals  that 
come  near  it,  die  by  breathing  the  poisonous  gi& 
The  cause  of  such  an  abundance  of  gas  b^S 
oolleoted  in  tbe  locality  of  these  trees  is  unkoown. 
A  few  months  since,  a  tree  was  discovered  on  tba 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  appears  to  have  a  ami* 
lar  influence  on  animal  life.  The  Panama  Star 
says: — "A  man  named  James  Linn,  being  tirtA, 
laid  down  under  a  tree  to  sleep,  and  on  waking, 
foimd  his  limbs  and  body  swollen,  and  death  sotm 
followed."  Cattle  avoid  eating  and  ruminating 
under  this  tree. 

The  Tallow  Tree.— This  ti«e  is  found  in 
China.  It  is  called  the  tallow  tree,  JtiecMse  • 
snbstance  is  obtained  from  it  resembling  tallov, 
and  which  is  used  for  the  same  ptirposes-  It 
grows  from  twen^  to  forty  feet  in  h^ht. 

Late  Bark  rree.— In  ^  West  Indies  is  foond 
a  tree,  th6  Inner  bark  of  which  resembles  Iwe  ot 
net-work.  This  bark  is  very  beautiful,  con^ 
ing  of  layers  which  may  be  pulled  out  into  a  fine 
white  web,  three  or  four  feet  wide.  It  is  Bome- 
times  used  for  ladies*  dresses. 


BEGIN  RIGHT. 
If  Tou  are  about  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  yon 
will  be  carefU  to  begin  right;  otherwise,  y«» 
will  have  to  take  it  in  pieces,  and  do  it  over 

will 


again.   If  you  are  going  on  a  journey,  yon 
The  milk,  obuined  by  incisions  made  m  "^e  j     Q^reful,  at  first,  to  get  into  t^e  right  roul;  fin-. 

touok,  is  tcderablv  thick,  free  from  all  acidity,  ify^u  gt^rt  wrong,  you  will  be  continually  going 

and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smeU.   It  was !  fiuther  and  farther  out  of  the  way. 


ofi'ered  to  ns  inr  Ute  shdl  at  the  calabash  tree. 
We  drank  a  considerable  qunatity  of  it  in  the 
evening  befine  ^ng  to  bed.  and  Teiy  early  in 
tbe  morning,  without  exparienoing  the  slightest 
Injurious  effect 

The  BreathFruit  7Vm.— TUa  tree  is  fomid  on 
the  islands  in  the  PamSo  Ocean.  The  trank 


Now,  you  are  starting  in  life,  and  lif^  1*  * 
ionmey.  If  you  start  wrong,  as  I  said^you  wiH 
be  all  the  time  going  out  d  the  way.  Yoa  birs 
a  Iifb*work  to  do:  bat  if  yoa  beghi  it  wmc*  7* 
your  lahorwill  be  wone  than  lost.  Not  odf 
will  yon  hare  tCLdo  itallf&^aKaaidJwt  to  mutt 
What  yon  have  V''^ 
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life  is  most  wearisome  when  it  is  w6nt  spent 

A  mui  Mnnoi  be  genenHj  admired,  if  bis 
merits  are  abore  the  general  comprehension. 

General  happiness  can  have  no  other  baus  than 
the  onirersal  law  of  justice  and  lore. 

Wuited.  an  intended  Iwide  who  is  willing  to 
begin  booaekeeping  in  the  same  atfle  in  w&cb 
larpuents  began. 

There  is  nothing  like  courage  in  misfortune: 
MXt  to  fiuth  in  God,  and  in  Uisovamling  Provi- 
4(Boe«  a  man's  fiuth  in  himself  is  his  salvation. 

The  poorest  bosiness  an  bnust  man  can  en* 
|ige  in  is  tlmt  of  polities  for  the  sake  of  its  re- 
ward. 

Some  lone  hacbelor  e^tor  is  goil^ofthe  fbl- 
kmmg:  Why  is  the  heart  of  a  lover  like  the  sea 
strpent?  Beeaose  it  is  a  secreter  (sea  oreeter)  of 
great  sighs  (size.) 

'HjuUty  or  not  guilt;?"  said  a  Judge  to  a  na- 
tive of  the  Emerald  Isle.  "Just  as  your  honor 
iriaies.  It's  not  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  dictate  to 
ynai  honor's  worship,"  was  the  reply. 

An  Trisbman  has  been  beard  to  observe  that  the 
Glnnese  fowls  recently  imported  into  tbia  country, 
most  of  neoessity  be  veiy  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, since  they  don't  travel  by  rail,  being  woly 
*'Oo(a)chin"  China  fowls. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  me  and  a  new 
aorri?"  inquired  a  highly-rouged  damsel  of  her 
bean.  "It  is  this,"  said  he:  "j^  novel  is  read  be- 
eaose it  is  interesting;  you  are  interesting  because 
yon  are  red." 

"What  makes  the  milk  so  warmr*  said  Betty 
te  the  milkman,  when  he  brought  nu!  to  the 
door  one  rooming.  "Rease  mum,  the  pnmp- 
haodle's  broke,  and  missns  Uxk.  the  water  fircmi 
thtbiler." 

The  Mercfaant*s  Ledger  has  made  a  oalcnlation 

of  the  namber  of  persons  who  have  died  since  the 
onnmenctment  of  the  Christian  era.  It  sums  up 
the  deaths  at  three  billkms  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions. 

Tom  Moore  said  to  Feel,  on  looking  at  the  {no- 
tare  of  an  Irish  mtOR  "Toa  can  see  the  very 
qaiverofbis  lips."  *<Tes,"  said  Fed,  '•and  the 
uiow  coming  out  it."  Uooro  m*  trtli&g 
this  to  one  of  his  oonntrymm,  who  answered: 
"He  meant  orroA  coming  out  of  it. 

,  A  luf^ble  dreumstanee  took  place  a  short 
hme  8inc&  As  a  soldier  was  canying  tba  dinner 
beloDgiDg  to  his  mess  from  the  baker^,  one  of  his 
companions  coming  behind  him  called  "Atten- 
ten!"  when  tiiis  well- discipline  soldier  dropped 
hii  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dinner  of  his 
nnlirtunate  comrades. 

.  AHce  Otatjf  in  a  late  poem,  uses  this  very 
btSBtifol  figniv:—  ' 

„  '•BnafvtbeSMdIirillaotWBd 

Mr  MBl  t-i  giM-~4PaXh  MBKOt  loot  di*ld«; 

P«r  it  U  not  wlf  Ibv  rof*  hud  eltmbMl 
■rsu'MwallMdUoMOBMlwUw  «tterfdif» 


If  ^u  hast  a  Idtcdng  servant,  send  htm  on 
thine  errand  Just  before  b&  dinner. 

What  rdatiim  is  the  door-mat  to  the  Bsraperl 
A  step  fcaiker. 

A  man  who  retiree  from  badness  and  lives  oa 
the  interest  of  his  money,  may  be  said  to  be  res^ 
ing  on  his  ow«rs. 

Why  are  the  snows  of  Mount  Blanc  like  a  slup- 
bailder?  Because  they  can  avaimehe  (have  a 
launch)  whenever  they  get  ready. 

"Have  you  much  fish  in  your  basket?"  asked 
a  ptnoa  of  a  fidberman  who  was  retliming  home. 
**xe8,  a  good  ed,"  was  the  rather  slippeiy  reply. 

Why  is  water  in  a  diip's  h(Ad  like  a  man  In 
Becanse  it  wants  to  be  baled  (batted) 

out 

"You  are  writing  my  bill  on  very  rough  paper," 
said  a  client  to  ms  attorney.  "Kever  mind," 
said  the  lawyv,  "it  has  to  he  filed  befim  it  comes 
into  court." 

The  latest  report  of  Paris  fashions  says:— 
"Bonnets  are  very  small,  and  are  more  worn  about 
the  neck  than  on  the  head.'*  We  suppose  shoes 
will  be  tied  roond  the  ankles  befive  long. 

Were  the  tme  visage  of  nn  seen  at  full  light, 
undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  impossible, 
while  it  so  appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  be 
in- love  with  it,  but  would  rathcar  flee  from  it  as 
hideous  and  abominable. 

The  greatest  pleasure  connected  with  wealUi, 
consists  in  acquiring  it.  Two  months  after  a  man 
comes  into  a  fortune,  he  fbels  just  as  prosy  and 
firetfnl  as  he  did  when  he  worked  for  "four-anch 
six"  a  day. 

Great  men  make  mistakes  as  well  as  little  ones. 
This  was  illustrated  once  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
took  the  position  that  all  men  are  not  "created 
free  and  equal."  Said  he,  "only  two  men  woe 
created,  andoneof  thesewasatooniait." 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  the  fidnass  of  years  and 
knowledge,  said:— "I  never  took  up  a  newspaper 
without  finding  something  I  would  have  deemed 
it  a  loss  not  to  have  sera;  never  without  deriving 
from  it  instruction  and  amusement." 

The  Blnstratcd  News  may  well  eipmas  sor- 
prise  at  the  taste  which  finds  pleasure  in  wearing 
"reptile  jewelry."  "When  we  see,"  remarks-the 
News,  "a  beautiful  young  lady  with  a  serpent 
clasping  her  arm,  we  think  of  the  apostle,  and 
wtwder  why  she  does  not  shake  it  oK" 

There  lately  resided  in  an  Ayrshire  village  a 
man  who  proposed,  like  Leman,  to  write  an  ety- 
mological dictionary  of  the  finglisb  langaage. 
Being  asked  what  be  understood  the  word  palho- 
logy  to  mean,  he  answered*  with  readiness  ai^ 
confidence,  "Why  the  art  of  road-making  to  he 
sure!" 

The  attMitio»sf  transgressors  is  invited  to.  the 
iidknring  little  piece  of  psalmody: 

Wt  had  »  drMin  th*  oUmt  night, 

Wll«fl  »11  MOVDd  WM  itUI— 

Wa  dr«»ta*d  wn  aiw  ■  ho«t  of  ( 
r«j  «p  their  PilBtac'a  WU! 


Btght, 

II  o 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

8WIVT  Am  ai8  SBBTANT. 

Dean  Swift*  while  on  a  journey,  and  stopping 
at  a  tavern,  desired  his  sCTrant  John  (who,  by 
the  way,  waa  as  eoeenttio  as  bis  mastOT)  to  bring 
him  his  boots.  John  bnnight  up  the  boots  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  taken  off  the  evening 
previouSr 

"Why  didn't  you  polish  my  boots?"  said  the 
Dean. 

"There's  no  use  in  polishing  them,"  said  the 
man.  "for  th^  would  soon  be  dirty  again." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  Dean,  and  he  put  on  the 
boots.  Immediately  after,  he  went  down  to  the 
landlady,  and  told  her  on  no  account  to  give  bis 
servant  any  break&st.  The  Dean  break^ted 
and  then  ordered  the  horaes  out.  As  h^  was 
ready  to  start,  Jcha  ran  to  him  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  said— 

"Mr.  Dean.  I  havn't  got  my  breakfast  yet" 

"Oh!"  replied  the  witty  divine,  "there's  no 
use  in  your  breakfasting,  for  you  would  soon  be 
hungry  again." 

John,  &idtog  bis  theory  thrown  back  on  him- 
aelf,  snbmitted  to  the  privation  with  the  same 
stoicism  as  did  his  master  with  his  hoots.  On 
they  rode,  the  Dean  in  front  reading  his  prayer- 
book,  and  the  man  behind  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, ythea  they  were  met  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
after  eyeing  the  Dean  very  closely,  acoosted  the 
servant  with — 

"I  say,  my  man,  you  and  your  master  seem  to 
be  a  sober  pair;  may  I  ask  who  you  are,  aiid 
where  you  are  a  going?" 

"We're  going  to  Heaven,"  replied  John.  "Uy 
Blaster's  praying,  and  I'm  fksting." 

The  gentleman  locked  again  in  wondennent 
at  the  master  ud  man,  and  then  lode 

TOO  QOOD  TO  BB  LOST. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Boston, 
there  is  now  living  a  white-haii«d  veteran,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  is  ninety-nine 
years  itf  age— one  in  whom  the  fire  of  patriotism 
atiU  bnins  as  teightly  as  it  did  of  yon—moA 
whose  eye  still  spuides  with  the  vivacity  of  yoath 
when  he  relates  the  events  of  those  days  "that 
tried  men's  souls."  Among  the  names  of  those 
he  delighted  to  honor,  was  that  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
That  man  be  greatly  reverenced;  he  admired  the 
man  for  his  heroism,  and  honored  him  fbr  devo- 
tion to  his  country.  About  the  time  that  Jack- 
son was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  a  party  of  men 
belonging  to  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  made 
an  efBgy  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  their  hearts  towards  him,  and  the  party 
by  whom  he  was  elected,  they  hung  the  d&gy  on 
a  public  place  called  "The  Green."  A  guard  of 
dght  men  with  loaded  guns  were  stationed  here  to 
protect  the  image  and  tiie  men  who  were  thus  en- 
deavoring to  dishonor  the  name  of  General  Jack- 
son. 

The  <dd  Mt^lsr,  at  that  time  tnw  seventy  years 
of  age,  was  inftnmed  of  what  was  giring  on,  and 
the  threats  that  mn  made  to  shoot  any  man 
that  shookl  attempt  to  oat  down  the  image,  flred 
with  indtgDation  at  thei^juiy  offend  toJaokaoo, 


he  shouldered  his  axe  and  wmt  out  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  who  trem- 
bled for  his  safety,  accompanied  only  by  Ub 
youngest  son,  who  would  not  let  his  fatho'  {o 
alone  <m  such  a  dangerous  expedition.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  step— the  determination  which  his 
whole  demeanor  expressed — his  wdl-known  at* 
tachm'ent  to  bis  country  and  to  its  noble  defend* 
ers,  conspired  to  ^)eak  out  his  purpose,  and  tbe 
axe  on  his  Moulder  needed  no  comment  as  he 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  mock  gallows. 

"Halt!"  shouted  the  guard,  "advamx  one 
and  yon  are  a  dead  man!"  and  they  levelled  tbetr 
;  weapons,  and  pointed  them  direotly  at  the  old 
veteran. 

:  "fire.if  you  will,"8udhe;  "ITI  cutitdown]/ 
IdieforitJ* 

And  down  it  wenl-^ot  only  down,  but  hewed 
up  into  fragments  by  the  hand  of  the  old  solditr. 
;  The  guard  were  perfectly  astonished— they  were 
awed  by  tbe  boldness  of  that  aged  man  with  his 
white  Iniir  streaming  in  the  wind  as  be  bent  to 
the  task,  and  they  could  not  harm — but  tbey 
quailed  before  tbe  fire  of  his  eye,  is  be  boldlj 
marched  off  in  triamph  before  them — tbey  titd 
not  expected  an  attack  from  such  a  quarter,  a&d 
it  took  them  by  surprise.  They  would  as  soon 
have  looked  for  a  ghost  among  them  as  for  that 
venoablo  man  whose  head  was  as  white  as  sdot. 
Tbty  8ud  that  it  was  nothing  bat  his  grev  hun 
that  saved  him  from  person^  violencfr— he  wu 
an  old  aiddier,  and  they  oonld  not  lay  hands  on 
him. 

To  such  men  under  God  we  are  indebted  ftr 
liberty!  Long  may  their  noble  deeds  be  imitated 
by  thdr  sons,  and  themselves  honored  by  ft  na- 
tion that  reaps  the  benefit  ot  their  labois.— 
Springfield  Post. 

CAPERS  AND  ANCHOVIES. 

The  Boston  Journal  revives  the  amusing  story 
which  Sheridan  used  to  relate  of  an  Irish  officer, 
who  had  once  belonged  to  a  r^meat  in  Malta, 
who  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  travellers,  wu 
fond  of  relating  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  Among 
Other  things,  he,  one  day,  in  a  public  ooSee-room, 
expatiated  on  the  excellency  of  living  in  genml 
among  the  military  at  Malta.  "But,"  said  be, 
"as  KHT  aocbovies,  by  the  powers,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  seen  like  them  in  the  known  world;" 
and  he  added— "I  have  seen  the  anchovies  grov 
npon  the  b«es>  with  my  own  eyes,  many's  tbe 
hundred  times,  and  beantiful's  the  grove  of  them 
that  the  governor  has  in  his  garden  on  the  es- 
planade.''^ 

A  gentleman  present  disputed  the  statement 
that  anchovies  grew  on  trees,  which  the  Irishman 
with  much  warmth  re-af&rmed.  The  Ue  passed 
— a  challenge  was  given— and  the  upshot  d  the 
matter  ia  thus  humorously  related: — 

The  Englishman  gave  his  address,  and  the 
next  day  the  parties  met,  attended  by  tbar 
seoonds;  they  fired,  and  O'Flanagan's  shot  took 
effeot  in  ^  fleshy  part  of  his  opponent's  thigh, 
which  made  the  fatter  jump  a  foot  fioni  tba 
ground,  and  fiUl  flat  apan  his  mok,  where  be 


a  fow  aeomda  in  _ 
"Yoahavehit^ 


that  is 
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oBrtun,  T  think  not  dangeronslj,  bowerer,  for 
Bee  whit  capers  he  cuts." 

"Ospers,  Capers!'*  exclaimed  the  Irishman. 
"Oh!  hj  the  powers,  what  have  I  done!  what  a 
dreadfbl  mistake!"  and,  nmning  up  to  his  j 
woonded  antagonist,  he  took  his  hand,  and  press-  \ 
iog  it  eagerly,  thos  addressed  him: — "My  dear  j 
ftind,  if  jwu'ra  kil(»  I  ax  jer  pardon  ip  this 
Toiid  and  in  the  oext*  for  I  made  a  divil  of  a  \ 
mistake;  and  it  was  capers  that  I  saw  growing 
upon  the  trees  at  Malta,  and  not  anehOTies  at 
ilL" 

A  SIXFBirCB  WXLL  INTSSTi3). 

The  other  dajr  ve  saw  a  Mght-eyed  little  girl, 
apme  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  bipping  along 
me  streets  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  apparently 
sent  on  some  errand.  All  at  once  die  stopped, 
and  commenced  searehing  tot  something  among 
the  snow  and  ice. 

Twas  evident  it  was  something  of  valae,  and 
that  she  was  in  trouble.  Her  search  was  eager 
and  nerroos — the  bright  smile  bad  vanished  from 
her  hce,  and.  tears  were  nuiniDg  down  her  cheeks- 
A  gentleman  passing  at  the  moment  noticed  the 
tribalatioa  of  the  little  oreature,  and  ai^ed  her 
what  was  the  matter. 

*'0,  sir,"  said  she,  im  little  bosom  swelling, 
and  tears  choking  her  voice,  **0,  sir!  I've  lost  my 


I  gentleman  took  a  ideoe  of  mon^  from  his 
pocto  and  called  her  to  him,  saying— "Hwe, 
dear,  don^t  or  for  the  lost  sixpence;  Iwre  is  an- 
ottwr,"  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

"0!  dear  sir,"  said  she,  as  she  boonded  fi>r- 
ward,  "how  I  thank  yon." 

Her  great  grief  was  removed,  the  bright  smile 
was  restored,  the  apprehension  of  a  mottier's 
frown  for  her  carelessness  vras  gone,  and  her  little 
biart  beat  light  again. 

Tbink  you  that  man,  as  he  remembers  that 
pretty  face,  beaming  with  gratitude  and  joy,  vrill 
erer  r^ret  that  well-invested  sixpenc^  A  whole 
world  of  happiness  bought  for  sixpence!  How 
•asr  a  thing  it  is  to  shed  sunshine  on  the  hearts 
ofaoss  abnit  ns.— £oai«  Ckmwu 

UNCZIiTAIS  PROPERTY. 

Two  gentlemen  in  one  of  the  Soathem  States 
owned  a  slave  t<^ether.  He  was  a  valuable  ser- 
vant, a  smart,  ii^nstrions,  and  withal,  a  genuine 
dariny.  One  oftha  owners,  beconing  straighten- 
ed in  fliiottmstaneee,  was  oUiged  to  sell  his  share 
in  Tom.  He  was  accordingly  set  np  at  auction. 
And  after  some  attempt  to  sell  him,  Tom  made  a 
Ud  on  bis  own  book,  and  the  auctioneer  knocked 
han  off,  (or  rather  half  of  him)  to  himself.  Tom. 
•vidBBdy  very  well  satisfied  with  his  batfun, 
Bttnied  down  from  the  auction  Mode,  whoi  one 
of  the  by-standers  accosted  him: — 

"Tom,  what  did  you  buy  half  of  yourself  for? 
the  other  half  belongs  to  somebody  else,  and  you 
will  be  just  as  mnch  a  slave  as  ever." 

"Oh,''  says  Tom,  with  a  grin,  "petty  good 
^SE<<^^ugbt  I'd  have  an  interest  m  him!"' 

A  short  time  afterwards,  while  Tom  was  sail- 
^  in  a  dory,  the  boat  capsised  and  sunk,  leav- 
tt|  lim  In  »  T«7  crilinl  oonditiim.  £«ai^  a 


strong  fdlow,  he  struck  out  for  the  sb(n<e,  a  long 
distance  off,  and  after  a  hard  simple  reached  it, 
almost  exhausted.  He  had  scarcely  gained  a 
foothold,  when  he  met  the  same  person  who  qnes- 
tioned  him  at  the  sale.  The  first  salutatiou  was — 

"Come,  Tmu,  now  tell  me  bow  yon  came  to  Hd 
off  half  of  yourself  the  other  day?'^ 

"WMl,''^says  Tom,  "I  have  just  been  tbiaklDg 
wlule  I  was  out  there  in  the  river,  what  a  Ibol  I  was 
to  lay  out  my  money  on  guch  uncerUtat  froperty  as 
niggers." 

TOO  LiTB  AT  CinjRCH. 

An  old  clei^yman  relates: — "I  had  a  servant 
wi^  a  very  deceptive  name,  Samuel  Moral,  who, 
as  if  merely  to  belie  it,  was  in  one  respect  the 
most  brmoralf  for  be  was  much  given  to  intoxi- 
cation. This,  of  course,  brought  on  other  careless 
haUts:  and,  as  I  wished  to  raclaim  him,  if  pos- 
siUe,  I  kmg  bm  with  him,  and  many  a  lecture  I 
gave  him.  *0h,  Samud,  Sunoel,'  said  I  to  him, 
very  frequentW,  'what  will  become  of  yoni'  On 
one  occasion  Itold  him  he  was  making  himself  a 
brute,  and  then  only  was  he  roused  to  reply 
angrily,  'Brute,  sir^no  brute  at  all,  sir— was 

bred  and  bom  at  T  . '   But  the  incident  which 

wouldinevitablyhaveupset  the  equilibrium  of  your 
gravity  was  this.  I  had  given  him  many  a  lec- 
ture for  bdng  too  late  at  church,  but  still  I  could 
not  make  him  punctual.  One  Sunday,  as  I  was 
reading  the  first  lesson,  which  happened  to  be 
the  third  chapter,  first  book  of  Samuel,  I  saw  him 
run  in  at  the  church  door,  ducking  down  lus  head 
that  be  should  not  be  nodoed.  He  made  as  much 
haste  as  he  could  np  into  the  gaUei^;  and^  bad 
no  sooner  appeared  in  the  fitmt,  tlunking  of  no- 
thing but  that  he  might  escape  observation,  than 
I  came  to  these  words,  'Samuel,  SamueL*  I  never 
can  forget  his  attitude,  directly  facing  me.  He 
stood  up  in  an  instant,  leaned  over  the  railing, 
with  his  mondi  wide  open,  and,  if  some  one  had 
not  pulled  him  down  instantly  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  I  have  no  doubt  be  would  have  publicl/ 
made  his  excuse." 

TOE  TWO  LEGS. 

An  inexperienced  young  bride  being  asked  by 
her  oook  to  choose  her  dinners  during  the  honey 
moon,  was  anxious  that  her  igooranoe  should  not 
peep  out.  She  called  to  mind  one  dish,  and  one 
^ish  only,  and  that  she  knew  by  name;  it  was  a 
safe  one,  and  substantial  too — "a  leg  of  mutton." 
So,  several  days  the  leg  of  mutton  came  obedient 
to  the  mistress's  order.  Perhaps  the  oook  was 
weary  of  it;  at  last  she  ventured  to  nqutre 
"Should  you  not  like  ama  other  thing  to-day, 
ma'am?'*^ 

"YeSf  let  QB  have  a  leg  of  bee(  ibr  change." 

ARTIFIOIAL  HEHORir. 

A  humorous  comment  On  this  system  was  made 
by  a  waiter  at  an  hotel  where  Feinaigle  dined* 
after  having  given  his  lecture  on  artificial  memory. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  Professor  left  the  toble, 
the  waiter  entered  with  uplifted  bands  and  eyes, 
exclaiming,  "Well,  I  protea^^J^^^miOT-man 
has  lingotten  his  nmbrells!"  c> 


ARTHUR'S  HOBIE  HAQAZINX. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ALIBON,  THB  HISTORIAN  ANI>  B984TIST. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  hu  recently  added  an* 
ottm  Tolome  to  his  alraady  Tolnininotu  "History 
<^  Europe."  He  now  proposcB  to  oonttnoe  his 
history  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  to  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  Of  this 
oontinnation  of  his  "History  of  Europe*'  he  has 
recently  puUished  the  first  Tolume.  In  due 
oonrse  of  time  the  attentim  and  patronage  vi  die 
American  public  are  likely  to  be.a(didted  to  srane 
re-publication  of  this  continuation.  Meanwhile, 
we  hare  had  the  suggestion  made  to  us  that  it 
nught  be  well  if  the  pabBc  could  be  made  more 
generally  aware  of  the  prominent  oharaetertatics 
and  peooliarities  of  Alisim,  haOi  as  a  historian 
and  an  essayist  The  readnrs  of  his  hisUwy 
might  thus  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  his 
historical  productions  at  their  due  Talae,  and 
might  be  put  upon  their  guard  against  those  er- 
roneous impresraons  which  otherwise  they  might 
receive  from  his  pompous  deelamationB  and  mo- 
ralizings. 

It  seems  the  more  desirable  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Alison's  mind  and  writings 
should  be  more  generally  known,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  passages  firom  his  writings  dted  by  the  ene- 
mies of  our  system  of  free  ndioDla,  in  the  peters 
and  documents  irtiioh  the  reoent  discussion  of  the 
question  of  public  or  sectarian  schods  has  called 
forth.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  of  education 
are  quoted  as  being  of  the  very  highest  authcMrity- 
It  may  assist  in  determining  what  weight  of  au- 
thority is  really  due  to  his  opinions,  and  what 
amount  of  rdianoe  is  to  be  put  upon  his  historical 
statements  and  dogmatizing,  if  the  following  re- 
marks of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  elicited  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  bis  continua- 
tion of  the  History  of  Bnrope,  dioold  be  duly 
oonadered. 

"Sr  Archibald  Alison  has  Just  published  a< 
new  'Book  of  Fallacies.*  Not  oontent  with  \m> 
Tolomee  on  population  and  three  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellaneous JEssays,  filled  with  ponderous  error, 
ud  enriched  by  a  formidable  outwork  of  statis- 
tios  drawn  out  in  defonce  of  indefenuble  positions, 
be  has  commeooed  the  puUication  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  a  histo^,  Imt  which  is  mainly  a 
odd  Ttehauffie  and  tadkms  iteration  <tf  theerie«  a 
Imadred  times  refuted,  and  now  nearly  obsolete. 
While  all  other  men  are  busy  acknowledging 
past  mistakes,  learning  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  building  new  condosioDS  upon  new 
lacto,  Sr  A.  Alison  is  ttiH  to  be  seen  flat  imbed- 


ded in  antiquated  prepossesnons,  and  clingmg 
with  pathetic  and  desperate  fidelity  to  the  skirts 
of  de^rtii^  miaoottceptiMH  and  tin  firagments  of 
exploded  error.  While  the  cryi  even  of  the 
clergy,  is  for  more  and  better  schools;  while 
eveiy  statesman  of  every  party  agrees  in  pro- 
daimii^  the  necessity  and  blessing  of  extended 
ind  improved  instruction;  and  while  an  admini» 
trati<m  embracing  neariy  evary  man  whom  the 
oonntiy  ia  accustomed  to  honor  and  to  trust,  has 
announced  the  furtherance  of  this  great  object  a% 
among  its  first  aims — Sir  A.  Alison  sets  himself 
with  marvellous  gallandy  to  muntain  the  tbeds 
that  crime  and  education  natundly  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to  one 
anothv  i«  not,  as  usually  supposed,  invnae,  bat 
direoti 

"In  selecting  such  a  period  as  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  peace  which  Europe  has  enjoyed  since 
1815,  the  historian  has  ^own  a  strange  misap- 
{ffehension  of  the  line  in  which  lay  his  peculiar 
powers!  His/orle  lies  in  narrative;  his  deplor- 
able weakness  in  sagacions  induction  and  philo- 
sophical reQection.  His  first  work  embraced  a 
period  more  crowded  than  any  other  of  equid  du- 
ration, with  startUt^  eveata,  with  r^d  vieiBfli- 
tudes,  with  sanguinary  battlea  and  brilliant 
campaigns,  with  glorious  achievements  in  autea- 
manship  and  war.  These  be  described  with 
great  spirit,  with  passable  fidelity,  and  in  a  flow- 
ing and  agreeable,  though  redundant  a^le." 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  very  different 
character  of  the  epodi,  the  histoiy  of  which  Skt 
A.  has  now  undertaken  to  write,  the  nviewer 
continues  by  saying  that  he  "has  brought  to  this 
massive  undertaking  little  beyond  a  dogmatism, 
all  the  more  strange  and  unbecoming  because  he 
differs  OQ  nearly  every  subject  of  importance 
with  every  great  thinker  of  bis  age;  a  mind  fill- 
ed with  orotcbets,  enamored  of  paradoxisB,  wad* 
ded  to  bubUes  long  unee  burst  w  Uown  away. 
The  merits  of  his  first  work  are  but  funUy  i£s- 
oemible  in  the  second,  and  all  its  faults  are  a^ 
gravated  and  confirmed.  * '  After  nMntieming  sun- 
dry blemishes,  the  new  Ustory  is  said  to  be  over- 
flowed with  va|dd  and  grandiose  reflectkuis, 
sometimes  impertment  and  always  trite  even  to 
nausea.   

SEnHONS  AND  BT0NB8. 

Henry  Ward  Beeeher  says,  "there  is  a  great 
deal  more  QiOBfiA  in  a  loaf  of  Inead  sometimes, 
than  in  an  old  dr^  Mrmon^^^u^donbts  it 
except  those  nanoi^'lKM^  i^  Tqfhm  the  be- 
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ibnrtf  of  good  sdvtee  u  a  maeh  dwaper  my  flf 
aoqaizii^  the  name  (tf  a  benvKdent  man  ttan 
that  wUch  reqnirea  the  abstractioii  of  a  coin 
from  the  pocket.  Beades,  the  Tanity  is  tickl«d 
in  the  one  case.  The  man  of  precepts  always 
hhaaelf  eleTated  abore  the  miserable  crea- 
ttptn  whom  he  is  bestowiDg  his  charitable 
traiaaia.  He  patooniMS  him  thnwgh  the  means 
of  words,  and  although  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that  "fiur  words  batter  no  parsnips,"  he  would 
be  qnite  indignant  if  his  aadttor,  after  bemg 
afflicted  with  a  worid  of  good  advice,  should  .have: 
the  anpertineDce  to  avow  that  he  had  not  re- 
Adnd  eUier  parmups  or  batter. 

JUUIEirS  CONCERTS. 

The  New  Tt^ers,  a  most  ezcitaUe  oommn- 
nitj,  haTO  worked  themsdves  up  into  a  rery  re- 
spectable state  of  entbosiasm,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve some  of.  their  newpapers,  on  the  subject  of 
Jolliea**  ooocerts.  Among  the  varioas  aoooants 
thereof  which  bare  passed  under  onr  notice,  we 
adeet  that  of  the  oMrespondent  of  the  Penosyl- 
Tama  Inquirer,  as  being  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
sufSciently  sarcastic  to  affect  the  reader  with  a 
measure  ttS  contempt  for  tbe  musical  clap  trap  of 
the  day,  by  which  so  many  who  merely  sport  on 
tbe  aniCaoe  of  aode^  ue  adroitly  made  to  part 
with  their  mon^: 

" W  ell,  Julien  has  given  ns  his  first  concert.  1 
have  heard  it  and  survive.  It  was  a  very  grand 
efiair,  having  no  humbug  about  it,  but  'clap- 
tr^*  in  abundance.  You  know  that  Castle  Gar- 
den has  been  entirely  renovated  within,  since  the 
Uantiek  tnmpe  left  it  last  wetk.  The  papers 
bare  tidd  all  i^nat  it  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  not  to  have  told  all  about  it, 
Sat  that  seemed  to  be  a  trick  of  Jullien  to  make 
fidks  talk  about  him  and  bis  doings.  -The  wboU 
aiteriiv  of  the  Gardm  is  renewed,  and  looks  in 
tbe  gaB-l%ht  as  if  it  had  been  made  mly  yes- 
terday. Not  by  paint  or  putty,  or  such  outland- 
ish oiodes  of  decoration,  but  by  book  muslin,  arti- 
ficial fiowen  and  gold  lace.  All  the  pillars,  and 
the  ceiling,  and  the  fronts  of  the  balcony  are ' 
hw^  with  paper  nnulin,  and  flowers  are  strung  | 
in  ftstooos,  and  twine  gtacefolly,  and  banners 
ioMaeiaUo  float  from  evwy  vaeant  pane),  and 
portr^ts  and  gtldedvnu  filled  with  paper  fiowen, 
sdom  all  comers  and  bulkheads.  Jullien  had  a 
liOk  Ihrme  covered  with  seariet  carpeting,  and  a 
gtldem  chttirt  wdh  scarlet  lituiigs  axd  auMonte 
eim. 

"A  golden  seraph  is  the  i^ght  of  his  stand, 
ndliis  batm.  loeks  like  a  rod  of  nlver  with  gd- 
aARninaata.  Bit  skirt  ioscm  was  wu^ 


proachaMe,  wid  hit  fwtf,  but  that  outdoes  descrip- 
tion, and  hit  manner  is  simply  marvellous.  As  to 
the  music,  it  took  us  all  by  storm.  Tbe  overture 
was  splendid.  Tbe  otbw  pieces  all  cafutal.  Tbe 
Alpine  Echoes  glorious.  The  pot-pouris  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  songs  j^fectly  torrent-like  in  the 
way  they  swept  away  the  jodgments  of  the  hear- 
ers. Mem  threw  up  their  hats,  ladies  threw  aaag 
their  books  in  which  their  lovers  had  invested  a 
shilling  each,  in  the  storm  of  excitement.  It  was 
all  very  entertaining,  and  everybody  saw  how  it 
was  done,  and  felt  that  Jullien  was  the  humbug 
Uiat  it  was  worth  while  ta  see  and  hew." 

HDHBiaS,  ESPECIALLY  UEDICAL. 

We  have  always  regarded  our  own  countrymen 
ks  the  most  susceptible  to  humbi:^  of  any  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  paradise  of 
quacks  and  charlatans.  Never,  perhaps,  any 
where  has  a  richer  harvest  been  reaped  by  trick 
or  bluster,  boasting  or  chicanery.  We  have  pills 
that  are  warranted  to  can  all  disease  We  have 
ointments  that  will  restore  the  maim,  the  halt 
and  the  blind.  We  have  syrups  that  are  pana- 
ceas for  every  complaint  ^at  frail  humanity  is 
heir  to,  and  in  short,  we  bave  patent  or  extraordi- 
naiy  humbugs,  of  every  kind  and  variety,  whose 
patentees  by  dintof certificates  often  false;  of  asser- 
tions that  bear  untruth  upcm  Uieir  fiwe;  of  trumpets 
only  less  brazen  than  their  blowers;  of  bribes 
and  subsidies,  the  praises  of  a  venal  press,  and 
the  reckless  assertions  of  agents  as  unprincipled 
as  their  employers,  dip  deeply  into  the  pockets 
of  the  credulous,  and  accumulate  large  fortunes. 
The  science  of  humbug  is  one  which  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  to  perfection  during  these 
tatter  days,  and  its  adepts  have,  in  all  cases 
within  our  knowledge,  been  peculiarly  successful 
in  America.  Feoi^e  do  so  love  to  be  gulled. 
Tbeiy  like  to  bdieve  in  wondwful  cures,  in  miracu- 
lous transformations.  To  pore  over  a  multitude  of 
artfully  manufactured  certificates  is  such  a  source 
of  real  pleasure;  while  the  taking  of  pills,  the  ad- 
ministration ofpanaoeas  or  the  application  of  won- 
der-woridng  dntments,  are  magDanimonsly  re- 
garded as  pnUiodntie8withwluoh,aB  patriotic  citi- 
zens, they  are  bound  to  afflict  their  body  physical. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  the  master-humbugs  are 
gathering  in  the  dollars  with  a  horse- rake— if  the 
teeth  could  be  set  close  enough — and  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  credulity  upra  which  tbey 
prosper  so  gloiioiialy.  Howerer,  to  thnr  ere^t, 
be  it  sud,  they  are  exoeedingly  careful  to  preserve 
intaet  the  virtoes  of  the  medioues  they  so  highly 
•xtel  toethB»by-«^ti^^©^teigelTefc 
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ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAQAZINE. 


PERNICtOVS  HOTELS. 

In  tbe  columns  of  th«  New  York  Tribune, 
there  ftj^red,  a  few  days  ago,  an  ioterestiag 
description  of  a  visit  lately  made  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary on  Blackwell's  Island.  In  tbeoonrse<tfan 
examination  of  the  jdaee  and  its  inmates,  the 
writer— probably  Charles  L.  Brace— held  a  brief 
ooDversation  with  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  "Mul- 
berry street  boy." 

He  was  an  orphan,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  lost  both  of  his  parents  before  attaining  his 
tenth  year.  Of  course,  he  had  learned  no  trade. 
We  asked  him; 

'•What  do  the  'Mulberry  street  boys'  do  after 
they  get  their  supper V 

**0h,  run  about  and  tteal." 

•«Do  the  Mulberry  street  boys  ct  your  age  erar 
drink?" 

"Tes,  sur!" 

"Where  do  they  buy  it?" 
"Oh,  at  tbe  Dutchmen's  stores."  (Comer 
groceries  and  groggeries.) 
"Do  you  drink  whenever  yoa  have  money?" 
"No;  only  when  I  feel  like  drinking  " 
"Do  you  ever  read?" 
"Yes,  sometimes." 

"What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  best" 
"Sea  stories.   I  should  like  to  be  a  sailor." 
"What  kind  of  books  do  tbe  Mulberry  street 
boys  generally  like  to  read?" 

"Novels  about  thieves  and  highwavmenP* 
"Go  to  the  theatr«l"  ' 
"Yes." 

"What  play  do  the  Molbeny  street  boys  like 
the  best?"  ^ 
"Jack  Sheppaid." 

**WonId  they  like  to  be  men  like  Jack  Shep- 
pard?" 

"Yea,  snr!   I  guess  they  would." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  been  a  Jack?" 

"I  would,  be/ore  I  came  Aere." 

The  way  to  meet  this  evil,  and  we  regret  to 
say  it  is  one  which  is  daily  increasing  in  magni- 
tude, is  to  rigorously  denounce  tbe  issue  of  all 
books  and  periodieds  which  tend  to  encourage 
an  admiration  of  crime,  or  foster  the  growth  of 
licentwusness.  It  is  wcrae  than  idle  to  talk  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  taste  while  we  continue 
to  feed  a  depraved  appetite  with  the  grosser 
aUment  it  so  eagerly  cmveB.  What  wonid  be 
thought  of  tint  man  who,  while  advocatuig  tem- 
perance, should  place  within  reach  of  the  drunk- 
ard,  he  professedly  desired  to  oonvert,  continual 
supplies  of  those  liquors  which  had  alrvady 
brought  him  to  the  verge  <tf  mini  How  long 
would  it  take  to  elerate  the  taste  of  the  inebriate 
under  meh  eironmstanoes?  And  bow  long  will 
it  take  to  elevate  the  intelleotual  tastes  of  the 
masses  while  we  stimulate  their  evil  propensi- 
ties by  fascinating  stories  of  great  criminals 
whose  vulgar  beroios  are  of  a  character  they  are 
80  weU  fitted  to  ai^TMiate?  WUle  than  works 


are  Ktffered  to  be  issued  with  impunity,  crime 
must  increase,  and  lieoitioiuness  abound.  Gat 
off  the  stimnlns  to  dims,  and  yon  abate,  if  joi 
do  not  wholly  abdish,  the  evii.  When  tiie  law 
prevents  a  drunkard  from  obtaining  any  more 
liquor,  he  becomes,  perforce,  a  sober  man,  and  u 
self-respect  most  generally  returos  wiUi  8obe^ 
ness,  his  better  tastes  soon  b^n  to  revolt  at  his 
former  depraved  habits,  and  he  learns  to  refe- 
rence the  wisdom  oi  that  rq;nlatMn  which,  fir 
his  own  good,  takes  from  him  tbe  thing  he  ie> 
knowledges  to  be  hurtful,  and  makes  him  a  re- 
spectable citizen  in  spite  of  his  earlier  procliri- 
ties.  We  believe  a  mmilar  remedy  necessaiy,  in 
the  case  of  immnral  publicatimis.  There  is  no- 
thing like  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil 


TH>  IRISH  SXOSUS. 

Tbe  artonishnig  decrease  in  the  popolation  (tf 
Ireland  during  the  past  twelve  years,  is  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  events  in  modem  bistoiy. 
In  1841,  Ireland  contained  more  than  e%ht  mil- 
lions of  inhaUtants;  at  tile  present  day  the 
lation  does  not  exceed  six  millions.  This  extiv 
ordinaiy  disparity  is  attributed,  in  put,  to  tbe 
terrible  famine  hf  which  the  country  was  deso- 
lated a  few  years  since,  but  mainly  to  the  vast  and 
oonsbtntly  increasing  migration  to  our  own  shons. 
Between  1840  and  1850,  tbe  migratim  was  ^oot 
two  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  whcde  popuUtkn; 
since  that  time  it  has  increased  tue-^rd.  If  tlni 
pasirion  for  self-expatriation  continues  at  its  pre- 
sent bright,  one-third  of  a  century  will  witncaa 
Ireland  exhausted  of  its  native  race.  The  abswp- 
tion  of  a  whole  nation  into  our  Republic,  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  power  that  is  al- 
most startling;  bnt  there  is  scmiething  ominosi 
in  it  likewise,  if  we  conceive  it  possible  fi>r  this 
formidable  force  to  be  banded  together  \y  tbe  ties 
of  nationality,  and  brought  to  bear  eitb»  upon  a 
question  affecting  religious  bdief,  or  in  a  contest 
between  the  tvro  great  politwal  parties.  We  can 
scarody  imagine,  however,  that  this  extraordiuiy 
influx  will  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

A  rise  in  workmen's  wages,  in  a  country  where 
laborers  are  beooming  comparatively  few,  would 
opOTate  as  a  salutary  check,  by  prodnciDg  a  re- 
action beneficial  to  those  wbo  remained  behind. 
Bnt  if  this  extraordinary  increase  of  the  fmigii 
element  anumg  us,  is  in  one  sense  a  sul^ect  fix 
sincere  congratulation,  it  becomes  on  the  other 
band  a  source  of  equal  solicitude.  The  possible 
evil  lies  in  tbe  easy  admission  of  such  laige  num- 
bers of  ignorant  and  uneducated  men  to  the  rights 
(J  American  dtixenship.  dt MWAll^iu  ^  ' 
thooghtfid  and  cor  p»- 
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■est  uturftliution  Iftws  might  be  produetiTc  of 
macb  good,  and  would  oerUinly  operate  as  a 
dieck  upOD  many  evils  which  already  threaten 
to  vitiate  that  parity  of  motive  which  ooght  to 
govern  every  citizen  who  is  privileged  to  present 
Ins  vote  at  the  ballot-box. 


COUUON  SBNSB. 

"It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  in- 
formatioa  that  the  ladies  of  Lord  fiUesmere's 
party  wear  no  jewelry  or  ornaments  of  any  kind 
oa  ordinary  occasions,  and  also  wear  thick  shoes. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  London 
&6hionB." 

All  the  "interest"  and  "value"'  of  the  above 
lies  in  its  common  sense.  Everybody  knew  be- 
fine  that  jewtHry  never  made  the  gentleman,  nor 
fins  clothes  the  lady;  and  yet,  too  many  of  our 
eidxens  prefer  the  gaudy  deoorations  of  the  par- 
waa  to  that  graceful  simplicity  which  is  the  very 
csaence  of  good-breeding.  Jewelry  and  orna- 
ments are  relics  of  a  barbariao  age,  when  child- 
^  natures  ddighted  in  gew-gaws,  and  saw 
more  valne  ja  a  ponod  of  blue  beads  tihan  in  the 
mariner's  compass.  We  care  nothing  at  all 
whether  \he  dresses  of  lords  and  ladies  are  in  the 
"latest  London  fashion"  or  not;  bnt  only  whether 
tJuy  an  JiM^ciouBly  chosen,  as  proper  to  the| 
Buuntainanca  of  physical  Tigor,  and  proper  to 
the  seasm  and  the  occasion. 


LAWS  OP  HBALTB. 

"Between  life  and  death  there  is  fieqtwntly  bat 
the  thinness  of  a  s^." 

Trite  as  the  above  reflection  mmy^ipear  it  is  a 
tariUe  truism,  involving  a  whi^  catalogue  of 
dBsesses,  orphanage,  sorrow,  poverty,  and  a  host 
of  other  calamities  of  which  the  careless  world  \ 
mtlj  dreams.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  the 
tenoie  of  oar  existence  may  be  said  to  dqMnd 
npcm  the  simplest  of  causes,  m  mere  breaUi  of 
wind,  the  ndling  of  a  pebble,  the  directim  of  a 
pasring  ckmd,  in  iact  npon  every  variety  of  na- 
tural change  apparently  of  the  most  innocuous 
character.  But  these  are  accidents  to  which  hu- 
miiiity  is  subjected  for  some  wise  purpose,  and 
over  which  we  hsve  little  or  no  control.  But 
deiths  ttom.  natural  causes  are  far  less  rare  than 
fion  causes  bnra^t  on  by  oar  own  folly,  hardi- 
hood, recklessness,  or  self-indulgence.  The  laws 
(tflsgb  health  demand  temperate  living,  abstemi* 
OQSDcss,  both  in  eating  and  drinking;  plain  food; 

avoidsoce  of  all  stimnlating  drinks;  eaiiy 
linig  and  euly  rettring;  daily  aUatioos  oC  the 
whole  persm;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  fcr 
s  ooo^e  of  hours,  on  foiA  or  horseback;  a  steady 


oontnd  of  t^e  pasmons,  and  intellectnal  stodies 
which  stop  considerably  short  of  mental  exbaos- 
tlon.  Some  of  these  laws  we  are  constantly  vio- 
lating,  either  from  our  condition  in  life,  or  for 
reasons  less  excusable;  but  we  are  suiddes  to  all 
mtents  and  pnrposes  when  we  neglect  such  plain 
rules  as  all  can  reactily  observe,  and  npon  which 
a  good  condition  of  health  mainly  depends.  The 
decrees  of  &ehion  should  never  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  the  laws  of  right  reason,  and  sensible  per- 
sons  will  always  prefer  a  clumsier  appearance  of 
the  feet,  and  coarser  if  more  seasonable  and  ap- 
propriate garments,  eariier  bonis,  exercise,  and 
plainer  food,  to  the  dumces  of  colds,  consom^iDn, 
physical  debUi^  and  a  premature  death. 

MODNT  TEBNON. 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  public, 
within  a  few  weeks  past,  relaUve  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Estate,  a  part  of  which  is 
otirrently  reported  to  hare  been  sold  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  private  individnals,  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  at  ito  ensniog  session.  It  is 
very  clear  that,  for  reasons  into  which  we  have 
Ino  right  to  inquire,  the  pre  ent  owner  of  Mount 
:  Vernon  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  it;  and  as  fcll 
I  previous  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  purchase 
it  for  the  Nation  has  resolted  in  ftilore,  be  is 
perfectiy  justified  in  making  the  beat  bargun  fae 
can  with  any  person  willing  to  accede  to  his 
terms.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  willing  that  the  es- 
tate npon  which  "the  father  of  his  oountiy"  once 
lived  and  labored,  and  the  tomb  which  wntsins 
his  venerated  ashes,  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  who  may  possiny  pnrchase  the  pro- 
perty on  specalation,  with  the  intention  of  dther 
compelling  Congress,  at  some  fhture  day,  to  ad- 
vance largely  upon  the  price  for  which  it  can  now 
be  bought,  or  of  turning  it  into  a  show  place, 
where  the  sareophi^ins  enclosing  the  renuuns  of 
Washington  shall  be  eiduUted  to  Americui  dti- 
zens  at  so  much  money  per  head?  We  answer 
do;  a  thousand  times  No!  If  we  suffered  this 
desecration  to  toke  place,  we  should  justly  he- 
come  the  mock  and  soom  o(  all  nations.  Better 
that  the  monnment  we  are  erecting  to  his  renown 
m  the  Oaiutol  shoold  never  be  completed;  better 
that  the  late  nder  for  an  equestrian-  stotae  should 
be  annulled;  better  even  strip  the  Capitol  itself 
of  the  gracioas  name  it  bears,  than  that  we  should 
suffer  the  ashes  of  oar  heroic  liberator  to  he  sold 
like  common  dost,  and  his  beloved  home  baome 
direated,  by  the  meaimesB  ct  a  paltiy  thiist  for 
g^n,  of  all  those  ennobling  (asoe^tidu  which 
now  dnster  so  thrillingly  arotmoltr  o 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mark  Hurdlnttone.  By  Mrt.  Moodit.  Author 
of  "Raaffking  it  in  the  Btish*' If'-  New  York: 
Dewitt  &  Davenport.  We  BCMcely  know  how  to 
de&cribe  this  book.  Regarded  artiBtically,  it  be- 
trays evidences  of  a  hand  anaccoBtomed  to  novel 
writing;  while,  as  a  story,  it  la  singnlarly  full  of 
interast.  The  great  deftet  of  thp  work  ariaes  from 
the  perfect  Donohalanee  with  which  tAe  autborets 
deiJa  with  her  oharaoten  and  iaddeata.  Person- 
ages who  were  alive  and  in  fkmoas  health  to-day, 
are  fonnd  killed  off  to-morrow,  with  all  the  cool- 
iieas  of  a  veteran  ezecutiooer,  and  with  far  less 
tbao  the  ordioary  amount  of  preparation.  A  eioglu 
line  Bufficua  to  prepare  us  for  the  UlneBs  of  a  cha- 
racter, and  the  following  one  annoances  his  death. 
The  thiog  is  done  ia  so  sammary  a  manner  as  to 
startle  one  a  UtUe  at  first.  We  have  always  hith- 
erto been  accBBtomed  to  be  forewarned;  te  receive 
iDtlmatiooB  of  feeble  health,  of  coogbi,  of  hectic 
fiiwhes,  of  ^  premonitory  symptoms  indicative  of  a 
particularly  solemn  resalt  at  some  period  not  dis- 
tant la  the  future.  But  in  Hark  Hurdleatone  theae 
delicate  attentions  ore  disregarded  altogether. 
Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  the  ioterest  of  the 
story  the  man  dies,  and  another  succeedit  him, 
with  aa  little  emotion  as  a  traveller  might  evince 
who  settles  himself  in  s  chair  which  another  way- 
fbfer  basjust  vacated.  So  with  the  incidents;  th^ 
are  introdaced  with  ^e  same  unexpectedoesB,  take 
place  just  in  the  very  oleic  ot  time,  and  u«  always 
found  to  be  of  the  kind  exactly  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment.  In  spite,  however,  of^ese  draw- 
backs, the  book  ia  well  written,  contains  mach 
excellent  advice,  and  is  ia  every  way  worthy  of 
peniaal. 

—  Salad  for  the  Solitary.  By  an  Epieurt 
New  Tork:  Lamport,  BIflJceman  &  Law.  (For 
Bale  by  Lipplocott,  G-rambo  &Co.)  The  ingre- 
'dienta  of  this  pleasant  aaliUl  consist  of  pleasant  ex 
cerpts  from  pleasant  hooka;  occauonally  a  little 
quaint,  but  mostly  modem,  and  within  reach  of 
the  ordinuy  collector.  This  volume  might  have 
been  characterized  as  an. excellent  extensioa  of 
■'D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  LitiTAtiire,"  if  that 
veteran  had  not  himself  been -put  under  contribu- 
tion. Its  position  in  the  library  is  among  that  claso 
which  we  may  denominate  "Summer  books;" 
volumes  which  treat  of  triSes  in  a  genial  mannefj  J 
sliding  in  occasionally  a  qaiet  sn^atlve  hint,  or 
an  easyword  ortwoof  instmctionor  ad'rice.  With 
a  literary  range  less  extensive  Uian  that  of  D*Ia> 
raell  or  Leigh  Hoot,  the  author  oftbepresettt  book 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  bringing  together  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tliose  notable  facta  and  fancies, 
which  thongh  easily  located  by  a  literary  man, 
form  $>  freah  and  palataUe  salad  to  the  geoerai 
reader.  To  uioli  we  euuiot  Bpeak  of  it  too  Csvor- 


ably,  while  to  tiie  man  of  books  the  essays  will 

commend  themselves,  even  though  the  Ulostrattve 
fVwts  should  prove  familiu'. 

Hom«  Pictures.  By  Mri.  Mary  Andrew  Dnw- 
son.  New  Tork!  Harper  &  Brothers.-  Withoot 
any  eleemosynary  or  interested  assistance  ttom  the 
press,  without  any  mystorloas  IntlmaUqos,  prelinS* 
nary  aonrlsbes,  or  clap- trap  of  any  hind,  but  solely 
by  the  force  of  her  own  talents,  Mrs.  Denlaou  has 
soeceeded  in  achiering  for  herself  a  Mteraiy  repu- 
tation of  which  she  Is  emlnetitly  deflerviag. 
Nearly  all  the  sketches  collected  In  this  volume 
have  appeared  before  in  the  columns  of  a  periodi- 
cal, which  for  some  years,  Mrs.  Deniaon  has  as- 
sisted in  editing.  They  consist  of  brief  pictares 
of  "Home-Life"  In  its  multifarious  phases,  and 
their  grand  charm  lies  in  their  oatnralness.  Some 
of  them  are  light  and  pleasant,  others,  tendwand 
pathetic  They  may  be  briefiy  eharacteriaed  as 
true  womanly  expreaslou  of  ibelfng,  gi^uUe  for  the 
most part^audyettouchiug  withal.  Itiatothecre^ 
of  Mrs.  OenisOQ  that  she  has  not  been  led,  in  her 
briefhr  sketches,  to  adopt  that  bold,  saucy,  defiant, 
half- masculine  style  of  phraseology  so  popalar  of 
late.  Such  dashing,  trenchant  and  saicabUc  nt- 
terances  attract  attentiou  from  their  novelty;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  endanger  the  loss  of  that 
proper  respect  which  is  the  truest  safeguard  against 
intmsions  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 

—  The  Bintory  of  Vermont.  Edited  by  W.  S. 
Carpenter  and  T.  S.  Arthur*  Philadelphia:  Lip- 
pincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  This  hook  Is  one  of  tho 
series  of  "Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States,'*  now  in 
course  of  publicatiou  by  Lippincott,  Grambo  h 
Go.  The  present  history,  like  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  Is  entirely  original,  and  was  written 
expressly  forthe  serli^s  by  a  gentlemau  fully  capa- 
ble of  accompliabiog  the  work  in  the  best  manner. 
We  troat  we  may  say  of  this  undertaking  geueral- 
ly,  that  these  histories  are  earefUlly  written;  that 
they  contain,  in  a  portable  form,  all  the  printipal 
facta  and  events  connected  with  the  pasf  career  of 
each  State;  that  fVom  their  thorough  reliablenea, 
they  will  be  found  usefulas  amanual,  and  we  hope 
not  leas  entertaining  as  a  popular  family  history. 

—  A  History  of  Bnglanit-^f  rom  tkti  firxt  inv/uio* 
hy  the  Romanx  to  the  aeces.non  of  Wi/fiam  and 
Mary.  By  John  Likgard,  D.  D.  Boston:  Pbil- 
lips,  Sampson  &  Co.  (For  sale  hy  A.  Hart.)  Thia 
is  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  LIngard's  Bistoiy  of 
England,  the  chatacter  of  which  has  already  beea 
recorded  In  the  pages  of  the  Gazette.  The  work 
will  comprise,  when  completed,  thirteen  volumes. 
Lingard  ts  regarded  by  competent  eritica  as  ■ 
writer  of  marked  ability,  and  bis  history,  while 
more  copious  than  any  which  have  preceded  it) 
may  be  prononnoed  thtwenghly  reliable  on  all 
qoeaUons,  exoept  snah  aa  jue  liable  to  'be  biased 
ij  his  fbeliDBs  aB[i^&«i&teMl<t^&^^L^  Ohnrck. 
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MONSOONS. 


These  an  periodicfti  winds,  which  sweep  the 
nortbeni  part  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  cbanging 
thor  direction  afler  aa  iaterral  of  aboat  six 
months,  and  hence  the  term  Monsoon,— the  An- 
giicisBd  form  ffC  the  Persic  mousum, — or  the  Ma- 
)aj  mnoxtin,  signit^ing  a  teaton,  refeiring  to  their 
periodicity.  Avoiding  all  minnte  detail,  wa  shall  > 
loercly  gire  the  range,  direction,  and  duration  of  | 
thtae  angular.  j«t  highly  useful  currents,  and  { 
that  ID  a  Tflir  general  way.  •'From  three  degrees  j 
■OQtb  of  the  equator  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  \ 
Indiu  Ocean,  includiDg  the  Aralaan  Sea,  the 
Bty  of  Bengal  and  the  Chineae  Sea,  a  south-west 
viod  blows  from  April  to  October,  and  then  a 
nwth-cast  wind  sets  in,  and  prevkik  through  the ! 
■Kit  hOf-year,  from  October  to  April.   From  | 
tiine  d^rees  to  ten  d^rees  soQth  (MT  Um  equator  | 
ftSMith-east  wind  UowB  from  April  to  October, 
ni.t,  north-west  during   the  succeeding  siy 
.!MdUu.   Without  attending  to  local  variatioDs, 
uksb  tre  the  general  phenomena.    There  is  a ' 


Moutk'weii  wind  preraihng  north  of  the  equator 
from  April  to  October,  and  southward  of  this, 
through  a  certain  space,  at  the  same  season,  a 
sovthhoMt  wind.  There  is  a  north-east  wind%(vth 
of  the  equator  from  October  to  ^pril,  and*  oo  io- 
cidentally,  a  nortk-wtt  wind  between  three 
degrees  and  ten  dqprees  aoath  of  the  line.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  region  of  the  mousooDS 
is  the  African  shore;  its  eastern  limit  is  supposed 
to  be  about  the  meridian  of  136  degrees  east  lon- 
gitude, which  cuts  the  island  of  New  Ouioea;  its 
northern  confine  is  near  the  parallel  of  27  degrecB 
north  latitude,  whioh  intersects  the  Loo  Choo 
islands;  its  southern  extremity  has  been  already 
stated.  The  monsoons  are  much  strongra  than 
the  trade  winds,  and  may  be  called  gues,  Itmt 
they  are  by  no  means  of  uniform  ihrce,  either 
as  it  respects  themselves  or  each  other,  the  same 
monsoon  occasionally  blowing  with  such  violence 
that  ships  are  obliged  to  their  sails-  It  must 
not'be  imagined  that  these  winds  ue  confined 
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tht  ooeaa.  They  extend  orer  the  whole  of  Bin-  '•  the  water-qmuts,  which  are  tot  preralent  ia  Urn 
dostw  to  the  BimaUja,  the  north-east  monsoon  :  tempestuoos  season.  Whep  these  burst,  what- 
brii^ng  oopioos  rains  to  its  eastern  shores,  and  ;  ev«  they  contain  .is  frequenUj  boroo  hj  the 
the  south' west  monsoon  porftming  the  same  j  sweefnng  blast  to  a  considenUe  disunoe  wr- 
ofBce  for  its  western  coast.  '  land,  and  deposited  in  the  most  nnoongenial  Mtna- 

The  change  of  the  monsoon— the  periodioat  { tions:  so  that  now,  during  the  violenoe  of  these  tro- 
shifting  of  the  wind— the  most  singular  feature ;  pioal  storms,  fish  are  found  aUre  on  the  tops  of 
of  the- eas*.  is  %  gndnal  ptooess.  |  booseK  kr-u  thisaqylmigerftTOttarW' sBiprin 

ooctq)yuig  aibout  a  month,  vhioh  redaeti  tlie ;  t4  (be  established  resident  in  bidift,  wbo  tm 
t^ft  (rf  the  tm  anni^  monsoons,  oortb  and  \  enry  Jt»r  a  refietitkni  of  tlua  tii^lar  pbrnoiDe- 
80W1  tiie  equator,  to  fire  mmths,  eadi,  the ;  non.  Dnring  the  extreme  violence  of  the  sioni, 
remauung  two  monU»  beii%  spent  in  the  transi- ;  the  heat  was  occasionally  almost  beyond  endar- 
tioDS.  In  etfoh  interral  of  cunge,  oatms;  light !  ancs,  particnlariy  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
Tariable  breezes,  alternate  with^torms  of  tremen  ;  when  the  wind  would  at  intervals  entirely  sob- 
dons  violence.  Air.  Caonter  thus  describes  the  ;  side,  so  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt,  sod 
acme  at  Madras,  in  the  interim  between  the  cea-  I  the  i>unka  afforded  but  a  partial  relief  to  that  dia- 
saiion  oS  one  monsoon  and  the  setting  in  of  <  treasing  sensation  which  is  cansed  by  the 
another:  |  oppressive  stillness  of  the  air  so  well  known  ts 

"On  the  16th  of  October  the  flag- staff  was  India." 
sfhick,  as  a  signal  for  all  vessels  to  leave  the  |  It  is  an  extraordinary  bat  well-asoertaiacd 
roads,  lest  they  should  be  overuken  by  the  mon- ;  fact,  that  as  soon  as  one  monsoon  ceases,  though 
soon.  On  that  very  miming  some  premonitory  La  month  may  elapse  before  the  sncceeding  one 
symptoms  of  the  approaehiog  'war  of  demenu'  fappears,  the  cloods  take  the  direction  of  the  a|h 
had  wpeand  As  rae  house  we  ooonpied  over-  j  preaching  monsoon,  and  Urns  fiom  tha  Rgkm  tf 
looked  uie  beach,  we  could  behold  the  bettii^  in  the  atmosphere  herald  its  adroit  to  Uw  dwdkn 


of  die  mottsotm  In  all  its  grand  and  terrifii: 
snUimity.  The  wind,  with  a  force  which  nothitig 
could  resist,  bent  the  tnfied  heads  of  the  tall, 
qUm  ooooa-nnt  trees  almost  to  the  earth,  flingiug 


below. 

We  nator^y  inquire  ooilceming  the  orig^  <rf 
these  peculiar  movements,  but  must  be  content 
with  a  very  scanty  measure  of  informatios  upcn 


the  light  sand  into  the  lir  in  eddying  vorticts,  |  the  subject.    The  laws  which  nature  obeys  in 


until  the  rain  had  either  so  increased  its  gravity, 
or  beaten  it  into  a  mass,  as  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  raising  it-  The  pale  lightning  streamed  from 
th«  clouds  in  broad  sheets  of  flame,  which  ap 
pea  red  to  encircle  the  heavens  as  if  every  element 
had  been  converted  into  fire,  and  the  world  was 
on  the  ere  of  a  general  conflagration,  whilst  the 
peid*  which  instanUy  followed,  was  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gunpowder  magadne.  The  hearens 
seemed  to  be  one  rest  n  ttnkot  flame,  which 
was  propelled  from  its  TtdaaunoOB  bed  by  some 
inriswe  hut  omn^tent  agency^  aad  threatesed 
to  fling  Us  flenr  nun  upon  everything  around.  In 
some  parts,  bowerer,  of  the  pitchy  rapor  by 
which  the  skies  were  by  this  time  completely 
overspread,  the  lightning  was  seen  only  occasion- 
ally  to  glimmer  in  faint  streaks  of  light,  as  if 
struggling,  but  unable,  to  escape  from  its  prison, 
igniting,  but  too  weak  M  burst,  the  impervious 
bosoms  at  those  c^jaoious  magazines  in  which  it 
was  at  ODoe  engendered  and  pent  up.  So  heavy 
and  c<»itinooiis  was  the  rain,  that  scaroelr  any- 
thing, save  those  ririd  bmigts  of  light  Srhich 
notraig  oonld  arrest  or  zenat,  was  perceptible 
throog^  it.  The  thvnder  was  so  painnflly  loud, 
that  It  frequently  cwsed  tiw  ear  to  throb;  it 
sesned  as  if  mines  were  momentarily  springing 
icQ  the  hsaveiis,  and  I  oonld  almost  fancy  that  one 
of  the  sublimest  fictions  of  heathen  fable  was 
realiaed  at  thia  mommt  before  me,  and  that  I  was 
hearing  an  assault  of  the  Titans.  The  surf  was 
raised  by  the  wind  and  scattered  in  thin  Ullows 
of  foam  over  the  esplanade,  which  was  oompletely 
powdered  with  the  white,  feathery  spray.  It  ex- 
tended- several  hundred  yards  firom  the  beadi: 
fish,  upward  of  three  inohes  long,  were  found  upon 
the  flat  loob  of  houses  ia  the  town,  during  the 
preraknee  of  the  monsoon,  either  blown  from  the 
sea  by  tbe  ritrieaoe  o^the  gales«  or  taken  up  hi 


these  periodical  changes  are  un^ubtedly  id^tieal 
with  those  which  give  rise  to  atmos^ric  cur- 
rents in  general,  hut  their  mode  of  operstiim  is  in 
this  case  obscure.  The  north-east  and  south-eaA 
monsoons,  tiie  former  on ,  Uie  north  and  the 
latter  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  may  be 
considered  aa  trade  winds,  explicable  upon 
same  pria(^les,  but  oountmoted  for  a  certain 
time  by  causes  whidi  [nodace  winds  firom  a  cBflar 
ent  quarter,  the  south>west  and  iurth-weat  mon- 
soons., tt  baa  been  o^yred  that  the  aonth-wett 
monsoon,  which  prsntik  to  the  norUi  of  the 
equator,  is  coincident  with  the  sun  being  vertical 
to  that  region,  when  Hindoetan,  Siam  and  the 
adjacent  countries  receive  their  maximum  at  heat. 
Consequently,  the  incumbent  air.  being  rar^ed, 
ascends,  and  a  rush  of  colder  air  to  sup^y  its 
place  is  produced  from  the  southward,  which  is 
then  receiving  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
which  presenting  a  sur&ce  oS  water  is  immenaely 
less  heated  than  the  lands  to  which  the  luminary 
is  perpendicular.  In  like  manner,  the  north-west 
monsoon,  wUoh  preruls  south  of  tbe  equtor,  is 
cmnoident  with  the  sun  being  south  of  it  likewise, 
and  rerliflat  to  the  region,  when  the  sandy  plains 
of  N«w  H(dland  become  powerfhUy  he^ed,  and 
the  tir  over  them  rarefied,  creating  a  wind  t^tbe 
rush  of  the  colder  northern  air  toward  tbe  point 
of  rare&cUon.  These  are  the  ezplsnations  com- 
monly giren,  and  though  in  sevenl  respects  they 
do  not  account  for  all  the  lAienomeoa,  yet  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  they  present  the  correct  theory, 
anomalous  circumstances  arising  from  tbe  in* 
fluence  of  oauAeB  which  are  local  and  as 
unknown.  The  monsoons  are  more  ralhable  as 
auxiliaries  to  commerce  thui  the  trade  winds, 
owing  to  the  change  in  their  direction,  for  a  dup 

and  be  Mded  on  m  tttariT^M  moamar- 
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parts  oi  Baiope,  where  eadi  muy  probaUv  figore 
at  present  as  the  r^  ociginal  of  a  celebrated 
worK  by  the  great  landscape  puoter  oi  the  Dutch 
.Af^ool.    Mr.  Zichary  did  not  cmflne  Us  labnt 
to  making  copies,  bat  he  nndertook  to  improre 
originals.  The  picture  hj  Olande.  known  as  the 
Berwick  Olaade,  was  once  subjected  to  this 
operation.    It  had  suffered  b^  n^lect  and  age, 
1  but  now  riots  in  more  than  Dnstine  beauty,  as  it 
I  lias  reoeired  at  Mr.  Z^chaiy  s  hands  the  addition 
I  of  trees,  whiah  Claude  did  not  think  necessaiy 
to  the  compoaitlon.   For  three  entire  montte  an 
English  landscape  painter,  formerly  a  Bonl  Ac*- 
demitdant  was  employed  to  repur.  oeantiff , 
I  and  m^  additions  to  tiiis  Berwick  Claude, 
I  which  ended  in  Mr.  Zachary's  selling  it  for  a 
considerable  profit.   Some  other  damaged  origi- 
nals of  consequence  underwent  a  similar  rerin- 
flcation. 

I  "Mr.  Zaohary  sold  hts  pictures  twice  by  auc* 
!  tiou;  it  remains  for  the  possessors  of  pictures 

which  hare  once  belonged  to  this  gentltmaM,  to 
I  satisfy  themselves  thst  out  of  the  numerous 

copies  of  his  originals  they  may  htve  acquired 

the  fortunate  vntCt  instead  oi  a  mystified 

bUnk." 


AMANUFACTORY  OF  "OLD 
MASTERS." 

Referring  to  the  modem  supply  of  "old  mas- 
ter*," the  London  Art  Journal  says:— "The 
fthricBtion  (tf  faUe  ancient  masters  his  not 
tlnys  been  the  trade  of  needy  dealers.    A  dis- 
tingniBbed  amateur  «i  our  own  time,  who  moved 
iiruw  best  oireles  oi  society,  and  whose  taste  in 
Uk  Fine  Arts  was  patent  to  the  highest  classes, 
did  not  Bonqile  to  pursue  the  diabtmonrable 
course.    The  late  Mr-  Zachary,  it  may  be  recol- 
l«a(ed,ooen[Hed  the  bouseon  the  Addphia  Terrace, 
where  the  widow  of  Darid  Garrick  bad  Ibrmerly 
naded.  Here  he  pesseosed  some  piotures  by  the 
peatceMritiM  in  art,  wUoh  decorated  the  walls 
his  Martaent,  and  ooearimally  appeued  in 
sdribitini  of  the  British  Institntion.  Ib  the 
bi^  drawing-room,  a  tfore  was  placed  in  the 
MDtreirf  the  floor,  having  no  connection  with  the 
chimney,  for  Uie  express  intention  that  the  smoke 
(tiDoId  asoend  into  the  room  and  oireulate  in 
mry  pert     This  store  was  made  from  Mr.  Za- 
chuy's  design  by  Mr.  Sandison,  ironmonger.  No. 
T  Maiden- Luie,  Corent  Garden,  and  the  aooom- 
laojit^  ^etch  will  give  an  idea  of  its  constroc- 
^  On  the  ceiling  inm  rods  were  i^aced,  to 
^tidi  the  ooptes  of  his  pictures  were  hung,  rest- 
■g  ebliqoely  on  rails  filed  lower  down,  as  Mr. 
Zvhiij  tend  by  experience  that  ttie  copies  were 
hMoHked  into  antiquity  by  remaitdng  over  the 
Btsfs  It  aa  angle  of  45  degrees.  Two  poor  artists 
naeoQBtant^  employed  1^  him  in  ue  house  to 
■ske  earefol  copies  of  bis  fine  {riotuns.  Three 
VBote  was  about  the  time  no— nary  to  harden 
'oi  iBtBskr  the  paint  on  these  canvasses,  which 
^  bMuae  similar  enongh.  for  deception,  to  old 
PX^ons.  Mr.  Zadiary  possessed  a  very  fine 
by  Hobbina,  of  which  he  had  at  least  a 
doHo  ooi|H  made,  whieh  were  sent  to  various 


LINES. 
To  a  Tuft  of  Heath  flrom  Eberwooi  Forest. 
BT  r.  U.  COOKX. 

Tbon  treasured  gift  of  Sherwood's  forest  olden, 
Rich  with  tile  legends  ef  a  thousand  years) 

'Neath  the  Autumnal  ennlicht,  glad  and  golden. 
The  turf  that  aittes  thee  ie  wet  with  Nataee'B 
tears. 

Pale  heather  of  the  woodlaodtl  when  the  glory 

Of  England  gluiKered  in  the  yean  to  be, 
'  Thoo  wert  ttu  stajsa  where  life's  draotatic  ttorr 
Waa  played  by  |k>bin  Hood,  the  Prince  of  Out- 
lawry. 

When,  as  through  all  the  forest  arches  ringing. 
From  hermit  cell  unwonted  music  burst. 

His  Bummons  startled  in  their  midnight  singing 
The  Black  Knight  and  his  host,  the  Clerk  of 

Copmanburst. 

Then  rushed  a  motley  group,  in  strange  disguising. 
Trampling  thy  purple  cloaters  in  the  dewj 

While  underneath  a  thousand  lias  uprieing. 
In  every  panting  breast  the  human  heart  beat 

true. 

There,  too,  Rebecca,  beaotifnl  and  peerless. 

Wore  like  a  diadem  her  silent  w<^ 
And,  in  the  veiling  darkness,  pale  and  tearless. 

Bowed  her  sweet  cheek  to  thine,  and  pcaysd  for 
Irauhoe. 

Nor  will  we  deem  that  Ah,  hende  wwnan 
An  empty  dream  of  the  rwnancer's  biaioi 

Nbr  that  each  galhunt  kn^ht  and  sturdy  yeoman 
Were  but  the  fiaetmc  shadee  of  Pancf't  pale 
domain.  ^ 

Not  Honor  to  the  gifted  hand  that  tnees 
Pictures  like  these  to  grace  the  halls  of  youthi 

Amid  life's  memories  they  hold  their  places. 
And  the  warm  heart-throb  owns  the  portraiture 

of  tmthl         Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
Wbudbll,  Mass. 
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*    XJ  ITT- SCENES.— No.  II. 


XIIE  WATEft  NUISANCE. 


FLOWERS. 
-  When  we  faetr  melodiooB  Bounds — the  wind 
Among  trees,  the  noiM  of  a  brook  falling  down 
deep  into  the  leaf-corved  cavi^— birds  notes, 
especially  at  night:  children's  voices  as  jou  ride 
into  the  villa^  at  dask,  far  from  your  home,  and 
long  absent  and  qnite  home-sick:  or  a  flute  beard 
from  out  the  wood,  a  atlrer  sound  rising  up  among- 
silver-lit  leaves,  into  the  moon-lighted  air;  or  the ' 
low  conversation  of  peraons  wham  yon  love,  that 
ut  at  the  Are  in  the  room  when  yon  are  convales- 
cent; when  we  tbinlrof  these  things  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  nothing  perfect  that  has  not  the  gift  of 
sound.  Bat  you  change  your  mind  when  yon 
dwell  lovingly  among  flowers;  they  are  always 
silent.  Somid  is  never  asaodated  with  them. 
They  speak  to  you,  but  it  is  as  the  ^e  sgnka,  by 
vilnations  of  light,  and  not  of  air.  • 
It  is  a  matter  of  often  gratitode  that  this  finest 
flifl  of  Providence  was  the  most  'profusely  given- 
Flowers  cannot  be  ititfnopolized.  The  poor  can 
have  them  as  well  as  the  rich.   It  does  not  r^ 

attire  such  an  education  to  love  and  appreciate 
lem,  as  it  would  tb  admire  a  piotoreof  Tnrner's, 
or  a  statue  of  Thorwaldsen's.  And  as  they  are 
messengers  of  affection,  tokens  of  temembnoee, 


and  presents  of  beanty.of  nnirersal  acceptance,  it 
is  peasant  to  think  that,  in  them,  all  im  reoog- 
nize  a  brief  brotherhood.  It  is  not  impertinent  to 
offer  flowers  to  a  stranger.  The  poorest  child  cao 
profier  tlwm  to  the  ncb^—BeecJier. 

TRUE  PUILOSOPHY.  , 

I  saw  a  pale  monoier  stand  bending  over  the 
tomb,  and  his  tears  fell  fiuit  and  oftoi.  Ab  be 
laised  his  humid  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  cried — 

"My  brother!  O.  my  brother!" 

A  sage  passed  that  way,  and  said — 

"For .whom  dost  thou  moitmT" 

•^n«,"  replied  he,  "whom  I  did  not  saffldently 
love  while  living,  but  whose  inestimable  worth  I 
nowfW!"  , 

"What  wouldst  tboq  do,  if  he  were  restored  to 
Aee?" 

The  mourner  replied,  ''That  he  never  ^ronld 
offtod  him  by  any  uaktnd  word,  but  he  would 
take  every  ooAuiw  to  show  his  fiieodship,  if  he 
oonld  but  come  back  to  his  fcmd  embrads. 

"Then  waste  no  time  in  useless  gdei,'*  mi 
the  sage:  "but  if  thou  hast  biends,  go  and 
<^eri^  the  living,  remembering  that  they  will 
die  one  day  also."  ^ 
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GOINCr  A  SHOPPING. 


OooB  we  had  shops  filled  with  pretfy  things, 
tben  we  had  stores;  aow  the  stores  are  cban^ 
into  immense  baxaars,  opon  entering  which  yon 
imagine  a  whole  town  of  cariosities  to  lie 
Utote  you. 

On  the  ^and  floor,  Bpaciou  apArtments, 
(Rttmented  with  splendor,  connters  in  a  new 
ttfle,  mirrors  on  all  ndeSf  a  painted  Ud  waxed 
Amt,  and  magnificent  carpets.  Yon  imagine 
JtMndf  deceired,  yoa  &ncy  yonrself  in  the 
gallery  at  Tersailles,  wd  wonld  not  dare  to  ask 
far  a  small  qoantity  of  fiannel,  or  a  piece  of 
wustooating  in  snch  a  palace,  if  it  were  not  thit 
70a  perceive  a  wortd  of  clerks  and  shop  boys, 
coining  and  going,  folding  and  unfolding,  mea- 
nring  shawls,  and  selling  scarfs,  silks,  cravats, 
ud  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  classes,  looking, 
idmiring  and  buying. 

If  yoa  wish  t(f  go  into  one  of  those  great 
(itabUdmients,  which,  deapisliig  the  ontward 
BhDW  of  ogns  and  patterns,  leave  audi  quackefy 
to  thops  of  a  second  onler,  (for  example,  those  of 
lAe  ViUe  dt  Parit,)  a  gentleman  in  a  black  coat, 
ud  ^stingOiflt^Jor  the  aoavity  of  his  manners, 
fra^ts  Unui||%nmediatoly  to  know  what  yon 

IjA  muslin  drwa  " 

The '  haodaiHoe  gentleman  bows,  makes  you  a 
■ipi  to  follow  him,  and  walks  forward.  He 
yi^u  to  pass  thn^gh  varions  apartments; 
wnare  the  woollen  departtoent,  the  silk,  that 
•ttefi^«rticles,  of  DMrinoea,  of  French  shawls, 


cachemeres,  anj^  ^Ken  more.  At  last  you  arrive 
at  the  moslio  rooil^B 

Tour  conductor  vrs  and  retires-  Ton  now 
find  yonrajRlf  oppovFe  to  severil  elegant  young 
men,  with  ■^ery  good  manners,  who  express  them- 
selves well,  and  remind  you  of  the  loungers  about 
the  theatres. 

These  gentlemen  spread  out  the  wares  before 
you,  with  a  grace  and  politeness  which  charms 
you— ^ptivated  by  what  they  show  yon,  en- 
chanted by  their  politeness  and  gallantry,  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded.  Yoa  intended 
to  spend  only  200  francs,  you  are  now  vn.  debt  to 
the  amount  of  1,000-    You  exclaim — 

"I  have  not  so  muoh  with  me! " 

<*It  is  of  DO  conaviaence  at  all,  madam,"  is  the 
qaink  answer.  "Do  not  let  that  stop  yoa.  Choose 
anything  you  want.  Take  it  with  you,  or  let  us 
send  it,  jost  as  you  please!" 

[low  IS  it  possible  to  resist  such  politwess, 
snch  confld«nc«^sach  urbanity;  you  make  mher 
purchases,  andr  give  your  address.  They  will 
send  eveiTthing  home;  the  yoong  men  boW,  and 
offer  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  door,  but  yoa 
refuse;  yoa  are  sure  yoa  can  find  it  yoarself.  Ke* 
vertheless  you  are  very  apt  to  ^  lost  among  the 
silks,  or  become  bewildered  m.  the  caohemere 
shawls,  or  batistes;  but  there  are  alwavs 
officious  darks  who  will  lead  you  out  of  uw 
labyrinth. 

These  great  stores,  instituted  upon  so  royal  a 
^an,  are  generally  only  ffequentod  by  the  rich, 
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and  1^  actressM  ftt  the  height  of  their  fiun*.  bf 
the  oommennkl  •ristociitoy,  iriio  will  only  wear 
what  oomes  from  one  particular  abop,  and  can 
neror  admire  what  has  been  bought  anywhere 
else.  The  shops  with  signs  and  windows  filled 
with  pretty  aiwles  of  dress,  have  a  much  gayer 
appearance  from  without;  and  although  besides 
the  ground  floor,  they  almost  all  have  large 
rooms  ap  stairs,  grisettes,  dtiiens,  and  eren 
ooantr][  people,  are  seen  In  them.  Yon  may  meet 
there  a  ipedmen  of  erery  olaas  of  aooiaty,  and 
often  ohscrre  strange  and  amnnng  teeneB. 

There  is  always  a  crowd  befbr*  the  windows — 
a  crowd  (tf  women,  young  and  old,  pretty  and 
ogly,  aU  BO  fond  of  dress.  How  they  admire 
these  shawls,  so  beautifully  kMoi,  and  these 
dresses,  arrayed  so  artistic^  aemaa  eush  other! 
Listen  a  moment. 

'■I  like  that  red  one  on  top  best;  red  is  n  be- 
eomiDg  to  me." 

*'0h!  Adelaide,  if  "6  had  a  crarat  like  that 
to  wear  to  your  wedding,  bow  happy  I  should 
be!" 

"What  a  sweet  shawl!** 

«*The  flgnr«  of  it  is  beantiibL" 

*<It  is  a  Vrmch  caehcmere;  how  long  I  have 
wanted  one." 

Aim  the  lady  sighs.  A  great  many  ladies  sigh 
when  they  look  into  shop  windows. 

Let  us  go  inside.  Here  is  a  rich  old  lady  who 
is  going  to  buy  a  dress  at  twenty-nine  sous  a 
yard,  and  who,  for  fear  of  being  cheated,  has 
Drought  with  her  her  sister,  her  nieoe,  and  her 
eempstress.  She  wilUook  at  thirty  pieces  before 
she  decides  upon  one;  for  nobody  is  so  particular 
as  a  lady  who  is  no  kmger  yooog,  and  who  has 
new  been  handsome. 


Hen  is  a  pret^  litOe  woman  with  a*  yomg 
man,  they  are  a  new^ma^ed  oonple;  ihej  wm 
not  buy  anything  without  oonsnlting  each  other. 
The  hoabaod  wants  a  waistcoat,  the  wife  a  dreoK 
Waistcoats  are  shown  to  husband,  who  aayi 
to  his  wife— 

"Which  do  yoo  like  the  best  of  all  those?" 

*'But,  my  d«r,  yon  had  better  dnose.  It  ii  fcr 
yon." 

"No  matter.  I  wish  it  to  be  according  to  joor 
taste.  You  always  know  I  like  that  whi^  pleases 
you." 

"And  do  you  look  at  these.  Which  will  make 
me  Ihe  prettiest  dress?'* 

"I!  I  know  DoUung  about  sudi  things." 

"Yes!  Yes,  you  must  choose  it.  I  will  take 
whicheva  you  prefer." 

After  a  rang  oonsoltation,  the  husband  chooses 
the  dress,  the  wife  the  waistcoat;  the  ooDSeqneooe 
is,  the  laidy  wanted  a  green  dress,  and  be  bis 
fixed  upon  a  gray  one;  the  gentleman  wanted  a 
striped  waifltcqat,  she  has  chosen  a  spotted  one. 
The^  bite  their  lips,  and  try  to  look  pleased,  and 
are  in  reali^  rery  much  displeased  with  thdr 
purchases. 

Here  is  a  tall  woman  who  talks  reiy  loud,  and 
moves  from  side  to  side  as  she  does  so.  She  mut 
be  a  sempstress.  She  applies  to  every  sbopmsa 
She  has  in  her  hand  a  small  bit  of  some  stuff 
that  she  wants  to  match;  she  looks  at  twenty 
different  pieces,  exclaiming — 

"This  is  it.  Oh  no,  no  it  is  not  that,  this  is  a 
shade  darker.'* 

After  exbamting  the  patience  of  the  shopmen 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  she  at  last  finds  it. 
and  takes—a  quarter  of  a  ;ard. 
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Hvt  mn  tiro  grisettes  lookiDK  *t  merinoes  for 
speooera;  bat  tiwy  eumot  dedde  u  to  the  oolor. 
Tbe  Aopaitn  eihinate  his  onnmemal  Toeabalary 
to  panoade  them  t»  take  that  of  vhidk  be  has 
(be  most. 

"Take  this.  Miss.  Tou  will  be  pleased  with  it, 
I  koow,  and  it  will  wear  so  well,  70a  will  cooie 
back  and  thask  me  fiw  it  It  is  a  my  fitdnm- 
aHeookr."^- 

Farther  on,  a  young  girl  is  examining  a  ^^imple 
ibawl,  a  very  humble  one,  which  she  wishes  to 
mtk»  a  DRsent  to  bermotber;  far  this  she  has  pat 
hj  a  litue  money  at  a  time  for  the  last  year.  She 
us  not  been  sue  to  lay  np  ranch,  bat  ber  mother 
will  have  a  shawl  Ibr  Sondays*  and  she  is  in 
great  need  of  one. 

A  stoat  gentleman  comes  in  with  a  lady  lean- 
ing oD  his  arm.  By  the  ill  pleased  look  on  the 
gentleman's  faoe,  and  by  bis  manner  of  frowning. 
It  is  easy  to  percdve  uiat  be  has  come  to  make 
some  porcbases  for  bis  wife. 

Look.  They  are  approaching  the  counter;  the 
gentleman  separates  his  ann  from  the  lady's,  and 
throws  himself  into  a  chair,  saying — 

"Well,  choose  wbat  jon  want,  since  yon  are 
always  wanting  somethmg.  What  nlagnes  wives 
are!  Badidora  are  Indiy  nllows!  Th^  have  not 
to      for  all  these  thin^" 

»I<m  caanot  eom]daiB  of  nei  I  qwnd  Tny  j 
little  mi  ray  dress." 

**Qaite  enomh,  I  think.*' 

"I  bare  worn  this  dress  three  years." 

"And  if  yoa  had  worn  it  tan,  and  it  still 
lotted  new,  what  need  yoa  have  another?  But 
go  on," 

The  lad^  looks  at  different  stuffs;  when  she 
sees  anythmg  she  likes,  iriw  shows  it  to  her  hus- 
band, who  asks  the  price  of  it,  and  makes  a  gri- 
mace, mattering — 

"It  is  too  dear.  I  told  yoa  how  moch  I  weoM 
BiieDd.   I  will  not  go  beyond  it." 

"Bat,  my  dear»  I  want  a  good  droBS,  and  a 
Toy  little  more"— 

**Mt  dear,  I  dont  understand  that  at  all.  Ton 
must  be  eoonomioa]— choose  something  cheaper." 

The  lady  tries  tcit  hard  to  neisuade  him;  but 
he  mtimches  bitnself  behind  vie  words  economy 
and  order,  until  be  carries  his  xioint. 

The  stout  gentleman  now  goes  awa^  in  a  good 
hmnor,  because  he  has  obliged  bis  .wife  to 
take  a  httle  less  than  the  proper  quantity  for 
her  dress,  telling  ber  that  she  always  wears  them 
too  fall.  Whatever  may  be  the  satisfaction  of 
Boch  people,  it  never  can  exceed  that  of  the  poor 
jonng  girl  who  has  brought  her  little  savings  to 
potcbee  a  shawl  for  her  mother. 

FniALi  ^^EAKAOm. — Dr.  Spring  says  that 
atatness  and  taste  are  pecnliariy  ornamental  to 
frmale  character.  In  a  female,  particularly,  they 
well  deserve  the  name  of  virtues;  for  without 
thm,  whatever  may  be  ber  excellence,  she  has 
Mne  that  will  be  honored  and  acknowledged.  A 
Woman  may  be  industrious  and  economical;  she 
HUT  flossess  a  well -cultivated  and  richly-for^ 
vaaua  miod.  bat,  destitute  of  neatness  and  taste, 
depnsses  rather  than  elevates  the  character  of 
her  gez->«od  poisons  instead  of  purifying  the 
fcotaia    dodiestiG  and  puUic  happiness. 


A  MOTHER. 

BT  MBS.  NOSTON. 

Abl  Uened  are  they  for  whom,  *mid  all  their 
paint, 

That  feithful  and  nnsltered  love  remains. 
Who,  Life  wrecked  round  them — hunted  ^om  their 
reat— 

And,  by  all  else  forsaken  or  distressed — 

Claim,  in  one  ^art,  their  aanctuary  and  abrine^ 

As  I,  my  Mother,  claimed  my  place  in  thinel 

Oft,  since  ^t  hoar,  in  sadness  I  retrace 

My  childhood's  viaion  of  thy  calm  sweet  facet 

Oft  see  tby  form,  ita  monmful  beauty  shrouded 

In  thy  black  weeds,  and  coif  of  widow's  woet 
Thy  dark  ezpreaaive  eyes  alt  dim  and  eloaded 

By  that  deep  wietchednesa  the  lonely  know: 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task. 

Conned  by  onwilling  tips,  with^tless  ai^ 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  so^ht  ask 

More  than  the  widow's  pittance  then  eoold 
spare, 

Hidden,  forgotten  by  the  great  mai  gay. 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  bv  fits  and  atartii 
Bat  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day. 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts! 
Striving  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to  restrain. 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  ronod. 
Who  saw  not,  knew  not,  lelt  not  for  thy  pain, 

And  could  not  comfort— yet  bad  power  to 
wonndl 

Abl  bow  my  selfish  heart,  whin  since  hath 
grown 

Familiar  with  deep  trials  of  its  own. 
With  ripsr  judgment  looking  to  the  past. 
Regrets  the  careless  days  that  fiew  so  feat, 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  time, 
And  darkens  evary  foUy  into  crimel 


A  NUN. 
BT  wnraHROT  jucwonn  numx 

She  was  a  very  pretty  nnnj 
Sad,  delicate,  and  five  feet  one; 
Her  face  was  oval,  and  ber  eye 
Looked  like  the  heaven  in  Italy, 
Serenely  blue,  and  softly  bruh^ 
Hade  op  4rf  laognish  ud  of  fichtl 
And  her  neck,  except  where  the  locks  of  brown. 
Like  a  sweet  summer  miat|  fell  droo|UDgly  down. 
Was  as  chill  and  as  white  as  the  sdow,  ere  the 
earth 

Has  sullied  the  hoe  of  its  heavenly  birth; 
And  through  the  blue  veins  you  might  see 
The  pure  blood  wander  silently. 
Like  noiseless  oddiei,  that  fer  below  ' 
I  In  the  glistening  depths  of  a  calm  lake  llowi 
Her  cold  hands  00  her  bosom  lay;  ' . 

And  her  ivory  crucifix,  cold  as  they, 
Was  clasped  in  a  fearful  and  fond  caress, 
As  if  she  shrank  from  ita  holiness. 
And  felt  that  hers  was  the  only  gatU 
For  which  no  healing  blood  was  spilt: 
And  tears  were  bursting     the  whilei 
Tet  now  and  then  a  v«caat  smile 
Over  her  Hps  would  come  and 
A  very  mockery  of  wo— 
A  brief,  wan  smile — a  piteous  token  r 
Of  a  warm  lovAigOBulu^cVirfatt^T&ng  heart 
brokeni 
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IProresaor  SUIinao,  whil^  in  Eon^,  called 
upon  the  veterwi  Humboldt.  In  bis  recenUj 
published  Tolume  he  gires  aa  intereatii^  aooount 
of  the  interriew.] 

Id  fulfilment  of  an  sppantment.  we  went  at 
once,  aud  were  admitted  by  his  ftuthfiil  servant, 
the  companion  of  many  an  arduoas  Journey. 
His  mansion  is  a  plain  edifice,  rituated  in  a  re- 
tired part  of  the  city;  and  he  would  not  have 
been  now  at  home  had  not  the  king  gone  to  Ko- 
nigsburg;  for  his  residence  is  generally  with  the 
king  at  Potsdam,  who  keeps  b^  near  bis  person, 
as  his  father  did  before  him,  not  only  for  his  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  but,  no  doubt,  also  as  a 
counsellor, wiaefirtMnhismanyyeapa.  andbislar;^ 
eiperienoe  in  the  world.  We  passed  through  his 
libNvy.  wluch  fills,  on  all  sides,  a  room  of  con- 
siderable size;  and  ho  issued  from  a  door  on  the 
remote  side  of  the  apartment,  opening  appa- 
rently from  his  priTate  room.  He  met  us  with 
great  kindness  and  perfect  franknass,  and  with  a 
pleasant  rebuke  fcr  my  having  hesitated  to  call 
on  him,  (I  had  written  a  note,  asking  permission 
to  call,)  implyiofbthat  be  was  not  ignorant  of  my 
efforts  and  position  at  home.  I  then  intn>daoed 
my  son  and  Hr.  Brush,  and  we  were  at  once 
placed  perfectly  at  our  ease.  His  bright  counte- 
nance erpresses  great  benevolence;  and  from  the 
fomitain  of  his  immense  stores  of  knowledge,  a 


stream,  almost  constant,  flowed  for  nearly  in 
hour.  He  was  not  engrossing,  but  yielded  to  our 
promptings,  whenever  we  so^iestea  an  inciniry, 
or  aUndea  to  any  particular  topic;  for  we  did  not 
wish  to  occupy  the  time  with  our  own  remarki 
any  further  than  to  draw  him  ont.  He  haa  i 
perfect  command  of  the  best  English,  and  spealu 
the  language  quite  agreeaUy.  There  is  no  stste* 
liness  or  reserve  about  him;  and  be  Is  as  afiiUa 
aa  if  he  Iiad  no  claims  tosnperiority.  Bis  voiceii 
exceedingly  musical,  and  he  is  so  animated  sod 
amiable  that  yon  feel  at  once  aa  if  you  were  u 
(Ad  friend.  His  person  is  not  much  above  tbc 
middle  sixe;  he  is  not  unlike  in  form  to  tiie  Itte 
Colonel  Trumbull.  He  stoops  a  little,  bat  lea 
than  most  men  at  the  age  of  82.  He  has  no  if 
peanince  of  decrepitode;  his  eyes  aia  brilliint, 
nis  complexion  light;  his  features  and  peraoo  vt 
round,  although  not  fat;  bis  bair  thin  and  white; 
his  mind  very  active,  and  his  language  brillitDti 
and  sparkling  with  bright  thoughts.  He  alloded 
in  a  nattering  manner  to  our  progress  in  know- 
ledge in  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  effect 
whidi  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 
had  produced  in  promoting  it.  He  showed  him* 
self  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
physical  science  and  general  improvement  in  onr 
country,  and  particnlarhf  commended  the  Itbon 
of  Oolonel  Fremont  in  the  fitf  West,  of  Piofes8or 
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Bicbe  ID  the  oout  sarrey,  sad  of  Lieut  Mknry, 
in  DftTigfttioD.  BringiDg  out  his  maps,  tad 
tndng  bii  Itaci  withoat  gluaes.  be  pdntcd  oat  a 
ehinoM  of  commimication  aoroefl  the  Isthmos  of 
Dhmo,  iriuoh  fa*  had  obMrred  and  described 
man  tfaio  ftify  jrean  ago,  and  to  whioh  his  at- 
tBHtioa  had  been  reaUcd  laj  a  paper  of  Oapt 
Iharaj's  ID  The  Journal  m  the  lU^al  Geogrm* 
pfaieal  SocM^.  .  Be  showed  us  that  there  are  no 
Bonntains  in  the  oourae  he  indicated,  which  is 
■oresoadMVB  tiian  any  of  the  existing  rontss, 
sad  that  it  possessed  sereral  importajtt  advan- 
tages. I  alluded  to  his  brief  visit  in  the  United 
States,  in  1804,  iriien  he  traTclled  no  further 
Dcrtb  than  Pfailaddphia.   He  t«ld  us  that  he 

red  three  weeks  at  Montieello  with  the  late 
Jefierssn,  wfao  entertained  him  with  an  ez- 
tnordintiy  pnjeet  of  bis  inTsntiTe  but  olten  vis- 
ioBSiy  amd,  regarding  the  oltimate  divisim  of 
the  Anmisaa  continent  into  threa  great  Rmub- 
lios. tnnMBg  tbe  oonqoeskitf  Uexiao  and  of  the 
Sittth  Amarfeaa  States.  He  disenssed  many  to- 
pics regarding  tbe  United  Stales.  TbedtsooTery 
of  geld  in  Oalifoniia  furnished  him  an  abnndant 
tbeme— our  topography,  dimatcs,  ivodaotions, 
bstitotioBS,  and  even  p(4iti«al  oontnvenies, 
were  all  fiunOiu*  to  him. 

Bsran  Humboldt,  althou^  associated  inti- 
DUtely  with  kings,  is  eridently  a  friend  to 
boman  liberty,  and  rekrioes  in  lipe  prosperity  of 
ov  omntry.  He  made  some  very  interesUng  re- 
Btrks  on  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  on  tbe 
'BposBibility  of  keeiang  down  m<nl  power  by 
Ij^riBalftm.  Intuslihvaryhunganeaoelleot 
ikaHssoftbaKiDg,  and  another  or  his  own  bro- 
bar,  the  lato  William  Humboldt,  the  eminent 
phkgioal  and  ethmribgioal  antiquary. 

We  retired  greater  grafted,  and  tbe  more  so. 
as  a  nan  in  11^834  year  might  soon  pass  away. 

Wlun  we  were  about  leaving  Berlin,  I  ad- 
^nsaed  a  note  to  the  Baron,  eztwessing  our  great 
Mdibation  at  the  tetsiriew,  bidding  him  fim- 
mll,  sod  "ririnc  for  his  autograph.  He  readily 
rqilied,  hut  instead  of  his  s^;natnre  merely,  be 
Mat  an  interttting  niginal  letter,  written  on  the 
ooasion,  from  which,  I  trust,  it  is  not  iminoper 
to  nuke  an  extract  of  saitin«nt8  nlati&g  to  the 
AnHrien  otfitineotfr 

After  some  Tcny  kind  sxprsssiinu  pownsl 
vvnl*  Iw  aUndes  to  his  osual  nadenoe  at  ^ts- 
«,  where  an  both  the  rural  palace  of  the 
and  tihetnnbsfrf'  some  precadmg  monarehs: 
"GtHspdled  to  return  in  themomuw  to  the  ooun- 
ttj,  where  are  the  tombs  whioh  I  wall  soon  oo- 
I  hare  reserved  to  myself  the  perusal  of'— 
aoientiftc  Anuriean  papers  which  had 
McaMentedtohim.  He  then  adds:  "I  have 
Mitl  reasons  to  fear  the  immeaaurabfc  aggran* 
""wient  d  your  oonfodaracy— tbe  tomptatioos 
to  the  abase  of  powert  dangerous  to  the  Union, 
(ttd  ban  oooaaun  also  to  mr)  the  distinct  indi* 
ohsraetsr  of  the  other  po|)nlatioQB  (de- 
"^inlNBs  of  po^atien)     Amenoa.   I  am  not 
gijiiti  Will  by  ths  neat  advantages  which  the 
9^rieil  knowledgs  itf  the  world*  and  pod tive 
""■fii  ma  totciligeeioe,  oq|^  to  derive  from  this 
^  HgranifiMBMot— fttan  that  intelligeooe, 
pjeh.  fty  MMSftbls  oaaqwssf,  flwDHstos  the 
■mwM  cr  kauwUie^t  and  siipsrimpwiii  aot 
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withoat  violence,  .Mw  claosss  of  pepnlation  ujwn 
the  indigenous  races  which  sre  in  a  coorseof  rapid 
extinotioo.  However  imposing  this  spectacle 
may  be,  which  is  being  rttlized  under  onr  eyes, 
ana  is  preparing  another  still,  mere  remarkable 
far  the  histtoy  ai  the  intelleotnsl  development 
of  onr  races.  I  already  deaoi^  the  distinct  epoch, 
when  a  highdo^of  clnlisation»  and  institutions 
fi«s,  firm,  andpeaceAil ( three ctemoato which  are 
not  easOy  associated)  shall  penetrate  into  the 
tropical  r^ons  where  the  high  table-lands  cf 
Bfuuco,  Bt^ta,  Quito  and  Potosi  shall  come  to 
resemble  (in  their  institutions)  N«w  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia." 

The  letter  oondudee  with  mnn,  psrsonsl 
good  wishes,  and  a  kind  message  to  ProfeBSor 
Agassis,  "equally  distingnielwd  or  bis  vast  and 
soud  aoquiaitions  in  science  and  the  great  ame- 
ni^of  iris  character." 

The  signature  is  without  a  title:  "Auxaxpu 
HtiiCB(MLDTy  a  Beiiin  5  Jnlliet  (h  .should  have 
been  Aout,}  1851." 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  at  tbe  time  of  our 
visit,  Baron  T(m  Humboldt  was  engaged  in  the 
ppeparation  of  a  new  production  on  toe  Outline 
Form  of  Mountain  Peaks,  in  which  he  was  w  [irk- 
ing up  original  observatiois  and  drawings  made 
daring  tbe  oourse  of  his  various  wanderings.  Be 
assured  us  that  the  greater  part  of  his  literary 
labor  was  of  necessity  perarmed  when  others 
slept,  as  the  hours  of  usual  hibor  were  with  bim 
consumed  by  tbe  demands  of  the  King.  He 
added,  that  be  early  made  the  discsvery  that  he 
oould  get  on  very  well  with  four  hours  of  sleep. 
This,  as  has  often  been  remaiked,  aooounts  for 
his  prodigious  performances  in  Utarary  labor. 

Such  is  the  modest  and  unassuming  language 
and  appearance  of  one  who  has,  in  person,  ex- 
plored a  larger  portion  of  our  globe  than  any 
other  living  traveller;  of  a  philosopher,  who  has 
illustrated  and  enlarged  almost  every  department 
of  human  knowledge;  general  physics  and  che- 
mistry, geology,  paturel  history,  philology,  civil 
antiqoitiefl,  and  ethnography,  uve  all  beai  illus- 
trated by  him. 

He  has  endured  the  extreme  viossitudes  of  op- 
posits  climates,  and  seen  men,  and  animals  and 
iduto,  under  evoy  phase  and  upeol.  ffis  pub- 
uahed  woAs  we  a  libnury.  Bis  ftoulties  com- 
bine the  enthnnasm  of  poetiy  with  tbe  severity 
of  Boienoe;  and  from  the  calminating  point  of 
four-soore  years  iud  four,  he  surveys  idl  ois  vast 
labora,  and  the  wide  pancoama  of  .universal 
science,  which,  as  mobably  his  last  labor,  he  is 
now  presenting  to  bis  fellow-men  by  the  reflecUon 
of  tfajil  splendid  intellectual  mirror,  bis  Kosxos 
— the  comprehensive  Bellenitmt  which  expressed 
both  tJu  tmiverial  and  tka  beautiful. 

Such  is  the  pfailosopber,  who  of  all  living  ^men 
belongs  not  so  much  to  hia  ooantry  aa  to  man- 
kind, and  who,  when  h»departi,wul  tears  no  OM 
who  can  fill  his  place. 

We  dismiss  Um,  with  th«  ibat  he  may 
inherit  UeasiiMiB  bsyondi  the  gravib  and  find  in  a 
hi|^  state  of  faeing,  that  hn  burgs  msasore  of' 
boman  knowtedga  is  infinitely  su^paascd  by  tbe 
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ABOUT  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Ifost  pMwto  know  aomtttiliiK  alxnt  the  troaUe 
and  disoomnrt  ct%  mat  iuii^  mdi,  vid  manj 
voald  lie  &uikftil  tir  mit  not  (n«r-tienbi«BOiD« 
meHM  of  ntting  rid  of  umm  uuH^mees.  To 
stand  ^1  07  At  Uk*  vaah-tnb  ts  not  <ml7  venr 
bard  work,  bnt,  unless  the  wash-hooae  be  weft 
Tentil«ted,  it  Is  also  Ten-  nnfaealtibj  work.  The 
bot  steun  arising  from  rani  linen,  ud  tbe  faomid 
atmosi>here,  are  always  more  or  less  injorions  to 
^ose  nha  breathe  them.  Fo^  these  reasons, 
many  attempts  bare  been  made  to  oontarire  ma- 
oliineB  which  sboold  jiminiith  the  labor  and  in- 
ooDvenienoe;  aone  answer  |a«t^  vcfl,  others  are 
Altogether  fiUIuMk  In  bet,  a  tboioa^ily  serrioe- 
able  and  dhaif  waihing^maehine  ii  a  ttifaig  not 
yet  iBTcoted,  and  if  any  of  cor  readers  oan  set 
th«r  wits  to  wnk  and  osatih*  mmm  soitAUe  1^ 
paratos,  v«  Will  autoltake  to  paVUt  an  aoeount 
of  it  Meaffiwl^,  we  bwe  such  parti<Rilars 
as  are  known  on  tiie  snUeot,  which  may  aerTe  to 
infitnn  those  wko  en  able  to  make  waahiag-ma- 
ohteeSf  ead  these  who  only  widi  to  vse  them. 

J>fi^.  1. 


Uore  of  these  madiinea  have  been  inrented  in 
the  United  States  thm  elsewlMr*.  ^be  simpleBt 
form  is  what  is  oded  a  "washboard***  wUcu  is 
well  known  to  onr  readers. 

Another  wadiing  ^paratos  is  the  DoUjf,  whieh 
is  greatly  used  to  the  northern  ooonties  oi  Eng- 
land; it  u  BbowD  in  Fig.  1.  By  working  it  np 
and  down»  after  the  manner  of  a  ohnm,  the 
clothes  an  pomded  and  mbbed,  and  tbe  dirt 
loosened,  so  that  the  labor  of  finiriung  them  after- 
wards by  hand  is  gniaUy  diminished.  la  most 
eases,  the  DoUy  or  ^nnger  is  used  wittniit  On 
onsqpiece,  and  is  worked  about  in  the  cask  or 
tab  anum^  the  dothes  as  may  beat  suit  tbe  aUlity 
or  incUnatnn  <tf  tiiose  who  use  it  Srane  people 
employ  a  Wr  heary  wooden  pestle,  and  thumt>  tbb 
linen  until  tlie  worst  of  the  dirt  is  driren  out  In 
Sootlandt  it  is  not  nnosoal  to  see  women  beading 
oat  the  dhi  from  a  tuUU  of  clothes  with  their 
faet  or  beattog  them  with  a  maHet  upm  a  flat 
stone*  at  the  edge  of<  a  rtrer.  A  rimilar  praotiee 
iBwaile  in  Franoe  and  other  ooantries. 

Ibe  neit  out.  fig.  2,  represents  a  muAhie  of 
a  more  eonq^oatedoenslgMeUfln,  but  BUD  sim^ 
enongh  for  genend  vsa.  ■  It  is  a  box,  or  tray,  nwi 
a  oorred  bottom,  with  a  beats  hung  in  titeosntre, 
moving  on  plnCa,  and  wwked  hj  means  of  ib» 
two  arms  connected  with  tbe  croespiece  at  the 
top-  The  lower  past  of  beater  n  a  ftame  <rf 
strak^t  wooden  ban,  wMch.  whte  posbsdhadc- 
wardiand  towards,  ttarikes  ag^nn  ttedottea 
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ptaoed  00  cMmt  ride  of  it,  and  alknra  die ' 
and  Boapsnds  to  pass  tfaroogli.  Tbt  hnr«r  ete 
of  this  beater  should  be  about  one  incti  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tray,  and  the  bottom  is  curved  to 
suit  tbe  posithn  of  the  beater  a*  wbatsrer  aogls 
it  will  be  ]daoed.  It  maid  of  omdm  be  ea^  lo 
fit  two  straight  pieeeaimdar  this  bottSB,  to«she 
it  stand  stMoy.  if  required. 

Some  maohines  are  eontrivod  to  Move  two 
beaters  by  taming  a  handle,  attached  to  a  s|aBdle, 
for  producing  an  alteniate  backward  and  forwird 
motton.  One  reoently  patented  is  deearibcd  as 
"a  diaMber,  or  tub,  with  a  narrow  neck,  hi 
whicb  a  planger  is  inserted,  passing  thiod|^  tin 
narrow  neck,  and,  preasing  foreibly  on  the  watac 
confined  within,  dnTes  it  Tiolea^  through  tte 
body  of  the  dethes,  carrying  tfao  dbt  with  it" 
AHtlMBeTariow  attempts  toprodnos  aaorviee* 
aUe  wai^ng-maeUne  oidy  swra  to  abov  haw 
aaneh  sndi  an  aatiola  is  noadad.  - 

In  some  re^Mots,  mshing  bjr  staan  htts^^bcat 
and  earieat  method  of  washing  jfladies.  It  has 
been  practised  for  many  years  in  Vraaea.  and 
witii  great  sooeess.  Ue  prooesa  is  not  diflauH, 
and  is  thus  described:  ••The  elotbea  are  first 
soalced  in  a  lye  of  potaA,  and  them  fami^  m  a 
large  vessel  kept  flill  of  steam  li|y  a  jnpe  omittut- 
nioating  with  a  bmler.  This  -ressd  for  tbeckitbcs 
must  be  steam-tight,  aAd,  on  ^sm»U  voalo,  a  large 
cask  will  answer.  After  remaining  a  oert^lime 
in  tiw  steam,  merally  half  u  hour,  tbe  dirt  ba* 
comes  loosened,  and  little  lab*  in  a  sat—qnent 
washingis  ■afflmntts  rcraova  it  hv  wawng 
with  soap.  TbesairinKofftwIand'iabor  iatkas 
Terr  great,  and  tlialiiHB  is  wndgad  oKtooBM^ 
whfka.** 

The  autboiftyhere  qnoled  itatm  Aat**blaBke(a 
are  washed- by  dwse  means  in  Paris  for  a  forthbig 
a  pair,  and  that  the  method  hss  been  tried  in 
London  with  peifoct  SQOoess.  It  will,  bowever, 
only  answer  for  white  artides,  for  the  aotioa  of 
tbe  steam  is  so  powerftd  as  to  disduige  tiie  ookr 
oS  dyed  things.  It  is  Uluwfse  ncoessary  to  ob< 
serre  that  the  linoi  shoidd  be  snspeaded  in  the 
steam-vessel  in  sudi  a  manner  that  It  shall  not 
come  into  otmtaot  wiUi  the  suds  that  drain  fton 
it,  wtuoh,  in  this  case,  would  nodooea  Vhdo<rfor, 
difllooh  to  w^  out  Also,  It  is  eaaentlal  that 
no  part  of  tbe  apparatas  be  made  of  iiMi»«r  tbs 
linen  win  be  rusted  Igr  oonkii«  Into  oontaet  iritli 
it.  A  large  Mpper  tea-kettie  wiU  pndnea  steam 
enoi^  to  a  noaeffate  washing,  and,  to  ffll  with 
steam  the  vessel  in  iriddithe  dothaa  an  pat.  it 
Js  naeeoasry  to  leave  an  apartveopM  at  fint,  hj 
iriiidi  Hw  common  aar  may  be  driven  out  as  tmi 
steam  enters,  and  wUeh  should  be  sbut  as  soea 
as  the  vessel  is  fUl  (rf  steam;  fw  it  is  to  ba  dh- 
senred  that  the  vesad  oatmotte  flBeAvHth  ataam 
while  at  the  aameQiliivlt>i(M@£^(i^  ak;  tfos 
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littar  BHt  be  drinn  oat  tiwt  Um  ataam  ^|U7  00- 

i^^^of  cMbM  ii  ft  TOT  Iftl»rto9a 
omifaD  when  then  is  moidi  of  it  to  M  doaie,  ftnd 
Am«e  sennl  oonbriniMB  fcr  the  dhniaiifaiDg 
of  tkie  kban  in  blewhmgt  *^ 
otker  ertftMuhmaata,  they  We  emi^^ed  <ni  ft 
itry  hrge  eeiUe.  Th«  ahnplest  my  fs  to  hft*«  ft 
Mt  WMdea  bftr  flfmly  fixed  iqpri^U,  orar  wUcA 
As  artide  mj  bt  looped  and  wnmg  whfa  bodi 
heads;  eaatfurwaj  ia  to  kafo  a  loocalaokaaanpaa 

aia  wUoh  tha  thinga  an  plMad ,  and  tibda  U 
tad  ty  beinK  attamad  to  ft  bade  at  one  end  <tf 

i  bath,  vUIatta  other  iahdd  in  ft  damp  made 
to  men  nmnd  and  louiid  by  meftna  uf  foor 
uMorlevenidaoedanaBviaa.  Anodier  netiiod 

ii  that  whidi  waa  shown  aome  time  ago  at  the 
MjtKbmo  Instttnte  in  Loodim,  wUch  may  be 
roopily  deaoibed  aa  a  box  about  three  feat  kn% 
lad  (ae  foot  atjnan,  hnn^  on  pirota,  ftnd  made  to 
ntiteta  tbe  direotion  otita  migth  with  extrana 
nlxtty  by  means  of  a  windi.  The  enda  of  tha 
ba  ooBiiitBd  of  a  few  wirea  oroaafatg  eadi  other 
ttrithtaaf^ea.  Tbidi  pieoea  of  a  Uanket  being 
patu  thnoagbly  aoaked  and  witfaaot  wrii^jing, 
ikebax  waa  madato  wUil,  the  mtor  flaw  off 
dtna^  the  omn  enda,  and  in  lavdMui  ft  tohmto 
tbt  tbck  woMlea  anbatanoe  waa  ao  dry  that  Tery 
IHIi  Sling  woidd  ba  neeeaaarT  aftvwarda. 

bnaat  alwi^  ba  remembmd  that  mndi  of 
ttiiadeaaa  of  waafaag  depends  on  tha  paoper 
ftftntm  of  tba  lye  or  liqoor.  The  Ulowmg 
»  a  geod  preparation:  "Pot  ounnum  peailaah  u 
aikM  jar,  witii  fire  w  six  tima  its  weikht  OT 
water;  let  it  Stand  till  it  is  qoito  ^asolTed,  and 
aU  u  amdi  wei^t  of  freah  slaked  Uaaa  aa  that 
•f  the  paarlaah;  this  mixtara  frequently  fiv 
BPval  daye,  and  lei  it  atmnd  to  aetUe;  then  ponr 
ifffts  dear  liqow  and  kaep  it  in  a  atone  bottle 
nllisifced.  A  small  aoanti^  of  this  oaastio 
■datiga  will  ba  naora  c&etifa  than  aoay  to  par- 
tiaBlarpinpoaea;aod  it  ia  to  ba  abaaiTad  that 
ilkaliBaybeemidondwitbeQt  daogar  toaoma 
ntidcs  that  wonld  ba  too  atnmc  to  tba  washer- 
i*s  hands." 


dfftB^  of  tit  Mowing  en  then  thmq^  a  mnoe. 
nsouly  grow  stiff-neckedl  When  yon  open  the 
windows  of  yonr  mindt  therefi)re,  ^poi  than  as 
widely  aa  yon  oan;  open  them,  and  let  the  soul 
send  forth  its  meaaengadrs  to  explore  the  state  of 
tbeaarth." 

H<r«  we  have  tha  aeeret  of  all  on^ndednesSf 
bigotry,  and  oTcr-attoohment  to  mm,  in  a  nnt* 
dull.  The  best,  the  only  war  to  eaeape  the  niia> 
diiefe  whioh  enane  from  ttt>"hhig  man  ft  little,  ia 
to  teach  them  more.  Aa  Ibeanlaj  aay s  of  li- 
berty, the  only  remedy  for  the  evus  of  know- 
ledge, ift— AfUNofe^.  Knowledga  is,  im  short, 
tha  tma  qiear  of  AeUnes;  only  itadf  aan  heal 
the  wounda  it  has  made-^yianfai  BUde* 


"A  LITTLE  LEARNIKG." 

Ivwybody  ia  fomiliar  with  the  h^^neyed  say- 
iof  of  Pme,  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerou 
ttmg."  "IImii^  it  is  sometimes  misinteqireted 
br  pwaons  wbixn  it  frightens  from  small  aoqniat 
tnaa  of  knowledge,  (for  it  is  only  the  eoonomist 
of  peaniea  and  amall  items  of  knowledge,  and 
■at  be  who  despises  petW  gains,  that  wiU  be  rich 
■Mar  in  wisdom  or  worldly  goods,)  yet,  [tfoperly 
■Untood,  there  is  sterling  sense  in  ue  aphor- 
■B.  OiMof  tha  baldest  illostratioatwa  hftra 
Ma  of  Aa  tmth  it  omtains,  is  given  in  "ChMsaea 
atlMh,"  aofamiag  Cnglidi  book  wUofa  has 
wnr,  w*  battsre,  been  r«^Uiabed  IntUsooon* 
by-  "If  yw  pdl  np  yaor  wisdom  a  little," 
>m  the  anthor, la  for  Itkelierto  gire  yon 
«w.  «r  riienautism,  or  stiff  neok,  than  if  yon 
vow  it  wide  open;  and  the  ebanoe  of  any  ill 
"yUMMua  beoaraaa  still  less  if  yon  ga  ont  into 
■■op—  av,  and  let  It  aet  upon  yon  equally 
cmy  aida.  Ia  It  not  Inat  the  aama  with 
oMUgat  Da  not  those  vho  arasspoaad  toft 


RUMSBLIiER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Fbjmnds  and  NaKmaoBS— Having  lost  opened 
a  ownmoAons  slx^  to  die  sale  of  •^Liquid  Fire," 
I  take  this  early  opportoni^  of  informing  you 
that,  on  Satorday  next,  I  shall  oommence  the  bu- 
siness of  making  drunkftrds,  pftupers,  ftnd  bo^ 
gars,  for  the  sober,  industrious  and  leqwataUe 
pottion  of  oommnniiy  to  support. 

I  shall  deal  in  "fomOiar  spirits,"  which  will 
excite  men  to  deeds  of  riot,  robbery,  and  blood: 
and  by  so  doing,  diminish  the  oomtota,  aagoient 
the  expensea,  and  endanger  tin  weUire  of  the 
oonnnniitiyi 

I  win  nndwtake,  at  abort  noltoe,  to  a  small 
sum,  and  with  the  greatest  flKpeditioo.  to  wepara 
Tictims  to  the  asvlom,  tha  poor  hooaest  the  jxi- 
aaa»,  and  the  gallows. 

I  will  ftimish  an  article  that  wiH  ioereaae  the 
unonnt  of  Iktal  aooidantSt  mnltn^  tbs  number 
of  distresnng  diseases,  and  ren«r  those  niaA 
are  haimless,  incurable. 

I  will  deal  in  drugs  whioh  wiU  deprive  some  of 
life,  some  of  reaatm,  most  of  property,  and  all  (tf 
peace,  which  wfll  cause  fothers  to  be  fiends;  wives, 
widows:  diildren,  orjjhans,  and  all  mendicants. 

I  will  oause  the  rising  generation  to  grow  ap  in 
igninanoe,  and  prove  ft  onrden  and  a  nniauwe  to 
£e  nation. 

I  win  cause  mothers  to  forget  their  suckling 

In&nte;  virgiiu  th^  priceless  innocence. 

I  wiU  oorrapt  the  miniatera  of  religion,  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  defile  «ie  purity 
of  the  chnnh,  and  cause  temporal,  .qdritnu  Mra 
etonal  death;  and  if  any  should  be  so  imperti- 
nent aa  to  ask  why  I  have  the  audacity  to  bring 
:  sudi  accumulated  misery  upon  a  comparatively 
happy  peofde,  my  honest  re|dy  is-^loncgr. 

Toe  spirit  trade  is  loerative,  and  snne  pnrftess* 
ing  ObnstianB  ff.ye  it  cheerfol  ooontenanoe. 

1  have  ficense,  and  if  Ido  not  bring  theee  arils 
npon  yon,  aomebody  dee  wfll.  v 
^liteinalaiid  ofUberty. 

I  have  purchased  the  right  to  demolish  the 
flharaator,  deatrey  tiia  haith,  shorten  the  Uvea 
and  ruin  the  soda  of  tiioas  who  oboose  ta  honor 
me  with  their  custom. 

I  pledn  myself  t9  do  I  have  hcndn  pTO> 
miaed.  Those  who  wish  any  of  die  evils  ftbova 
spedfled,  bnraght  upon  tttenuMlTes  or  their  dear- 
eat  friends,  are  requested  to  meet  me  at  my  bw, 
wlMra  I  wiH,  ftw  a  few  oantsi^ftimiah  tiiem  with 
dw  otrtain  Baans  o£)4obig  «)Li  OOgle 
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JOHN  FOUNDS  AND  HIS  RAOGfiD 
SCHOOL. 

John  Pounds  wu  the  son  of  k  poor  mu  in 
Portsmootb,  Segbuid.  When  be  was  twdre 
Tears  old,  he  wm  appantioed  to  a  riupwrtght, 
with  whora  he  woited  three  years.   At  the  end 

that  time,  he  nwt  with  *  rery  aeiioas  accident, 
which  made  him  Ujm  for  life. 

Wlwn  he  was  aUe  to  verk  again,  he  tried  to 
iMun  iba  iAioenwte*a  ta^de.  and  soooeeded  bo 
wdl  that  he  was  mUe  to  sapport  lumadf  by 
mending  riKm»  thon^  he  did  not  c&m  tey  to 
make  raem. 

He  new  mmied,  hat  lived  hy  bfrnsalf  in  a 
very  small  house,  one  little  room  In  which  he 
used  as  a  workahon. 

John  Pounds  bad  a  brother,  who  w^t  to  sea. 
This  brother  had  a  large  family  of  children. 
One  of  them  was  a  feeble  little  boy,  wboae  feet 
overlapped  each  other,  and  turned  inward.  -Ibis 
deformity  John  Pounds  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  cnre,  with  such  simple  means  as  were 
within  hia  reach. 

As  John  Pounds*  lamenen  pperented  his 
sharing  in  ontK>f-door  sports,  he  amused  himself 


SomeUmes,  wlule  ne  wu  at  wwk*  ft  oat  woold 
perch  on  one  (tf  his  shooldors,  and  a  oauuy  bird 
on  the  either. 

When  his  little  nephew  was  about  five  years 
old,  he  began  to  teach  bim  his  lett^.  Think- 
ing he  would  learn  better  if  he  had  a  oompanion, 
he  found  a  poor  child,  whose  mother  went  about 
selling  puddings.  While  she  was  away,  the 
little  boy  was  left  in  the  street,  with  notmng  to 
shelter  bim  from  the  oold.  How  glad  and  happy 
he  must  have  been,  when  pow  John  Pounds  took 
him  into  his  lit^  worksbcm,  to  teadi  him  to 
read! 

The  good  man  soon  ibnnd  that  It  made  him 
rerT happy  to  teach  these  little  ignorant  children, 
and  he  Kept  adding  one  and  another  to  the  num- 
ber till  at  length  be  bad  forty  little  boys  and  girls 
oomiug  eruy  day  to  his  bandbox  of  a  room-:^ 
it  was  only  net  wide  atfd  eighteen  long—to 
be  tan^t. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  toit 
learned  himself.  He  had  been  obliged  to  work 
for  his  daily  bread,  all  his  life,  so  uat  be  could 
hare  had  few  op|M>rtunities  for  leanubg  anything 
fimm  books.  Bat  be  knew  how  to  re«d  and 
write,  and  bad  aome  knowledge  of  arithmetic, , 
and  all  that  be  knew  he  ^adl;  taofl^t  hia  Uttla 
eharge. 

AU  Oia  ehOdrw  in  Ifr.  Founds'  achool  wm 
very  poor.  He  used  to  go  into  the  most  obsonra 
pans  the  oHy,  and  when  he  saw  a  child  man 
dir^,  and  ragged,  and  apparently  destitiUa,  than 
Us  oemnaakms,  he  would  persoade  him  to  oome 
to  soboM  hy  (during,  as  a  brilke,  a  roasted  potato. 

His  school-room  was  so  small  that  he  made  Us 
pnpilB  take  tonu,  when  the  weather  was  ^ea- 
sanit  to  nfc  ontaide  the  door,  fix  the  bount  of 
the  fM  air. 


Hia  yode  <rf  teachbg  wm  ntber  pemMu,  -Bt 
would  ask  the  little  one  to  tetl  hhn  the  naauaflf 
the  different  MTts  ef  tbdP  beaea.  and  their  oMa. 
nien  he  wotud  teach  them  to  apdl  tbeae  nsMt. 

He  tangfat  tbam  to  nad  from  old  basdlilli 
andtberemainaof  ddfldnol-beebs.  Slataatai 
pencils  w«re  the  only  implementa  bi  witting. 

He  taog^  nnmy  of  the  boys  to  eoek  their  own 
feod,  and'  mend  Ukeir  own  show  amt  ttem  to 
SMday-sebools,  and,  with  the  aid  <rf'  frimdi, 
praenred  some  doth^,  whic^  be  allowed  ttoi 
to  put  on  at  his  booas  on  Sunday  nHnnio^  la^ ' 
reston  to  ban  in  the  evening. 

He  nwde  the  playUiinM  fbr  his  little  floek,  aad 
directed  their  spoMs.  when  lW  w«re  iU,  ht 
was  boUi  doctor  and  nnrae,  and  if  any-caae  r«> 
qoired  more  skill  than  he  posseased,  he  obtMaed 
assistance  fhnn  others. 

Hundreds  of  persons  have  been  indebted  to 
lum  for  all  the  eohotding  they  ever  had,  while  be, 
at  the  same  tiow.  was  laboring  diligently  yipcsa 
his  riioemaker's  bench  for  hie  daily  Wed.  Hi 
never  received  any  compensatka  fbr  teaching  be* 
sides  the  satisfaction  arinng  from  doing  good. 
Some  of  bis  sdiolara  were  so  poor  that  they  have 
fireq«oatly  been  saved  from  starvation  by  oUaia* 
ing  a  poroon  of  his  hnmUe  food. 

Hu  good  deeda  were  not  coi^lned  to  bis  pqAi. 
Oa  Obristaaaa  Sre  he  always  carried  to  a  Male 
tetative  die  materials  for  a  large  plnm  poddiDg. 
to  be  distribated  among  t&  emldren.  He  died 
very  soddenly  in  eonseqvenoe  of  the  rapture  af  a 
blood-vessel.  His  scholars  were  overwhdaied 
with  grief  at  his  loss.  Tfacy  all  loved  hhn  wy 
much. 

How  mnoh  less  of  sin  and  miawy  would  Hbm 
be  in  the  world,  if  even-  one  wonld  tiy  •• 
eame^y  to  do  all  the  goocl  in  bis  power,  as  poor 
John  Pounds  did.  LoriTaroond  yon.  and  see  if 
there  is  not  some  one  whom  each  of  yoa  cm 
make  wiser,  and  brtter,  and  happier.  lOO 
not  be  able  to  benefit  so  many  as  the  man  did  it 
iHmbi  I  have  been  telling  you,  hot  ea(A  one  eaa 
do  Bonadnng.   Will  yon  tiy? 


YOUNG  ELLA. 

BT  FAHNT  F0BB£8T£B. 

She's  but  a  dainty  bloesom. 
By  May  winds  kiMod  apart, 

With  a  blash  opon  the  petaU* 
And  a  dew-drop  at  the  heart. 

When  the  etorm-wind  comes  to  try  ber^ 
Will  she  feebly  bow  her  head> 

WUe  her  faded  leavee  drop  si|^Dg 
1«  ttie  chilly  garden  bed? 

Or  will  a  brave,  high  ipirit 

Pmn  the  quivering  deW'>drop  mingf 
Lave  warm  tna  WN»-tint  eahaiOMf 

Faith  apnad  each  leaTn  wii^ 

Oed  make  her  true  and  earneatl 
(vod  make  bar  firm  ud  atrengl 

So.  ere  ehe  join  the  aogelsi 
Her  heart  shall  iiDg,tfieir  aongl 

Jenniiil^igilized  byCiOOgle 
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PATIENCE  WORTHINGTON  ^ 

AND  ■ 

'  HER  GRAND-CHILDREN.  , 

'  BY  KR8.  KAKr' A  DBNISOK, 

[OondiidMl  from  page  280.]  j 

CHAPTER  IX.  \ 

'  CBAB  COTTAGB.  , 

Ernest,  u  we  eball  coDtinue  to  call  him  in  oar  i 
umtive,  had  carried  hia  farmiDg  impltements  to 
tba  wmfortable  bam — far  pleasanter  than  his 
hme— where  be  passed  much  of  his  time,  and  i 

Cid  them  carefullj  away.   He  stopped  not  to 
ge  and  dream  i^on  the  fiagrant  wy,  as  was 
\  ias  wvot,  hat  slippM  about  on  the  seedy  floor,  i 
I  Uning  mm  than  once  in  his  eagerness  to  hurry  ; 
I  iito  the  house. 

1     "To  be  a  minister,"  he  reiterated  to  himself; 
"tfine  thing  it  will  be  to  be  a  minister." 

1  Unde  Sile's  Crab-kitchen  was  by  no  means  a  < 
^ightfiil  retreat;  to  eyes  polite  it  was  squaUid 
lad  cheerless.  There  was  no  woman,  with  her 
eiiticiJ  eye  and  neat  hand,  to  gire  it  the  abr  that  . 
sutkee  the  humblest  home  entioiog.  The  great 
tcom  WAS  as  much  a  museum  for  CKlds  and  ends 
ind  curiosities,  as  it  was  a  sleeping  or  dining- 
nom  for  uncle  and  uncle  Sile's  nephew. 

In  one  comer,  the  accumulation  of  years,  in 
tbe  shape  of  worn  and  wrinkled  leather  of  all 
ibtpeg  and  no  shape,  presented  an  impomng 
imj  of  n^lected  soles.  The  floor  was  grained 
vith  dirt,  the  operation  having  been  unoon- 
xmAy  performed  by  careless  feet,  during  a  p©- 
nod  of  six  or  seven  years.  A  broken  plow 
leaned  igaiost  the  waU,apon  which  Silas,  senior, 
vu  oerciuxig  his  ingenni^.  Above  that,  two 
DocDQth  and  broken  guns,  moumiiilly  locking 
*nm,  stood  like  grim  sentries,  who,  though  dis* 
thr^ii  from  the  war,  have  not  fwgotten  their 
bciintoccapatioD. 

A  Btiaoger  was  always  expected  to  notice  the 
Esas,  ud  ancle  Sile  would  say,  question  m  no 
queBtion— 

"Ihem  tbcr  guns,  sir,  has  killed  more  than 
^  Uoody  Injun — them  ther  guns  has  been 
tbroogh  the  Rerolutionary  war,  and  fit  well  for 
Mrind^Kodenee."  . 

Bap  of  grun,  ready  fbr  the  mill,  laid  or 
Inaa  in  tSl  ^rectwns.  An  odd  plume,  black 
wiik  dbi,  nodded  from  one  of  the  four  posts  of 
Uie  dd  bedstead  (the  bed  itself,  be  it  told  to 
Bnde  Slices  credit,  was  shaken  and  aired  every 
1^7)  which  stood  behind  the  door.  Branching 
I   "et  that,  three  ftmuidable  antlers  hung,  brown 
vitk  ige.  A  mst^  sword,  that  Silas  declared, 
vith  renreotial  look  and  manner,  had  been  in 
.  the  old  "gineral's"  hands  (Washington's)  was 
stni^  juai  the  ceiling;  a  few  dried  squashes 
jitpt  it  company.   Strings  of  onions  and  neck- 
UMi  «f  red  peppers,  a  rusty  pair  of  scales,  pspcr 
uBn^et,  twisted  and  hung  together;  a  few 
l*ak«B  diairs,  a  neat  sea-chest,  a  b|lack  round 
..**l|^ii  front  of  the  fire-»laoe,  some  ftw  cooking 
Itfmili  Uhim  fermed  the  whole  garniture  of 
tw^tvable  lodging  room  in  Crab  Cottage. 
I'wcIraeBt!  notv  IxxdE-HBot  n  solitaij  shdf, 
TefcH.— Ko.  5,  2 


with  a  newQAper  or  <dd  almanao  ensooooed 
snugly.  Poor  child!  when  did  tl^  longings  for 
immortsl'  food  origimte?  What  was  ttmr  ali- 
ment? 

Crab  Cottage,  ancient  and  time-honored  as 
well  as  time-batteied,  was  heaped  with  broken, 
useless  foraitore.  Thriftless  in  everything  but 
business,  the  old  mas,  as  soon  as  any  article 
was  damaged,  threw  it  by  to  mould-  The  rain 
in  every  storm  poured  in  through  many  crevioes, 
and  over  the  uneven  floor — so  there  was  a  con- 
tinual mildew  issuing  frau  the  damp  and  rotten 
boards. 

In  the  upper  chuober,  a  wide,  dreaiy-looking 
apartment,  with  huge,  discolored  beams  Inter- 
laced over  the  cetliug,  and  queer  oomer  oop* 
boiids  hanging  loosely  against  thrar  snppm, 
smne  thinga  of  value  were  stored,  apparently  as 
mementoes  of  olden  time.  A  little  hand  qnn- 
ning-wheel  stood  in  the  oentre,  dnstH»v«red  and 
forukeo.  On  a  large  nail  hong  a  square  of  very 
fine  patc^-work,  dimly  visible  through  diverse 
cobwebs  filled  with  fomilies  of  industrious 
spiders. 

These,  with  a  diaoolored  straw  bonnet,  and 
several  stained,  moth-eaten  books  and  broken 
playthmgs,  had  belonged  to  old  ^e's  once  beau- 
tiful sister— who  was,  next  to  Patience  Worth- 
ington,  the  bdle  of  the  village — the  singing, 
light-hearted,  black-eyed  Su^  Withers,  ller 
brother  idolised  her;  she  was  the  beloved  of  all 
tilt  pour — the  moat  beantifnl  nrUcr  for  miles 
around— an  ingenious  oreatore  and  thoroughly 
happy  till  sorrow  made  hoc  its  wcy— was  tlw 
ill-foted  mother  a  little  Ernest  when  Aw  had 
married,  against  her  brother's  will,  a  hMidsome, 
reckless  fellow,  unworthy  the  name  of  man, 
much  less  the  Iwly  title  of  husband,  everything, 
as  the  nsighhors  expressed  it,  "went  to  rack  and 
;  rain."  ^as  then  vowed  a  vow  that,  so  help 
him  a  holy  name,  his  sister  never  should  behold 

■  his  &ce  again — never  enter  the  old  house  alive — 
and  very  nearly  did  he  fulfil  it. 

)  It  is  no  wonder  that  Crab  Cottage  was  a  "bug- 
I  bear"  to  t^e  children  of  the  village,  or  an  "eye- 
sore" to  the  taste  of  the  better  classes,  who  were 
I  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  i^ace  onght  long  ago 
1  tohave  oeen  pulled*  down.  The  plan  of  a  new 
:  house  was  already  in  nnele  Sle's  possession,  the 
ground  laid  out  ud  staked,  bat  iuks  sud  tluty 
'  supposed  the  stingy  old  farmer  was  waiting  tiU 
:  the  tats  pulled  Grab  Cottage  about  his  ears,  to 
r  save  him  the  trouble^ 

I  We  left  young  Ernest  breathlessly  moving 
'  towards  the  house.  His  heart  bumped  against 
;  his  n^Eged  jacket;  his  cheeks  were  almost- scald- 
i  ing  hot,  yet  not  an  iota  did  he  falter  firom  his 
,  high  purpose.  A  strange  odor  issued  from  the 
I  kitohen,  and  a  by  no  means  elegant  tableaux  met 
I  his  sight.  His  uncle,  kneeling  on  the  brick 
I  hearth,  was  frying  a  fish,  that  he  had  caught 

■  that  aftemooti,  for  supper. 
A  mess  of  salt  on  a  shingle  laid  at  his  right 

'  hand;  at  his  left  stood  an  earthen  didi  ready  to 
1  receive  the  savory  mess. 

;  The  fireli|^  ^wed  intoisdy  red  through  the 
r  g^oom  <tf  ma  apartment,  revealii^  the  dingy 
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my  and  siuled  lauly  on  Um  warm  ^  to  the  open 
windoir. 

The  old  man's  faoe  was  mcrist,  and  he  often 
passed  one  hand  serosa  bis  drip[Hng  forehead,  as 
he  steadied  the  frying-pan  with  the  other. 

He  was  in  a  sort  of  pleasant  reverie,  for  the 
oecapatioQ  was  not  nncongenial;  as  he  often  said 
in  his  more  happy  iii6meDt9,  he  believed  he  was 
&  bom  oook-f~yet  bow  little  of  real  oooking  oora- 
Ibrt  the  poor  creatore  knew. 

As  Ernest  came  in,  he  was  required  to  light  a 
candle,  and  then  to  torn  the  sisung  water,  bnb- 
bling  up  from  the  kettle^spout  upon  the  tea;  so 
Uukt,  with  one  thing  and  anotlwr,  he  was  kept 
busy  till  they  both  sat  down  together.  But  the 
diild  ODold  nothii^;  that  e^r  thought,  that 
coDtemidation  that  inrolved  the  risk  df  a  tre- 
mwdoos  pamon,  and  a  great  deal  of  unentaioty, 
also,  filled  him  so  completely  tfaftt  he  wanted  no- 
thing— he  loathed  his  food. 

His  onole  looked  at  himt  and  but  hit  heavy, 
black  eyebrows  together. 

"How  is  it.  youngster— appetite  gone?  What 
have  you  been  eating  that's  made  you  dainty? 
Lay  hold— «at  aoiu  of  that  Sah,  or  111  eat  it  all 
myself." 

Smeat  shook  his  head. 

'*What  does  all  this  mean!"  growled  the  old 
fivmer.  **Thander  and  lie^tmiu;!  up  fifom  the 
table,  sir  obstinate.  If  the  food  I  give  yon  ain't 
good  enough,  yoo  shan't  have  any.  You've  been 
up  to  aunt  Patience's  cupboard,  I  reckon,  and 
you're  dain^,  eh?  All  I've  got  to  say  is,  don't 
begin  to  ^ay  the  gentleman  too  soon,  my  boy. 
If — I— see— »—  spark— of -— yoBr—  Bather— in— 

K,*'  he  enundatad  slowly,  "111  disown  ye;  so 
>k  to  it." 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  angry  that  the  boy 
should  grew  88  deader  and  delioateV  be  had  b*en 
better  pleased  with  coarse,  brute  strength. 

Poor  Ernest!  all  his  self-possession  vanished,  a 
rankling  wound  was  probed  at  mention  of  his 
Other's  name. 

**lVs  eaose  I  n*t  hungry,"  oxcUimed  the  nn- 
fortnnate  otuld,  stammning  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

"And  what's  made  ye  lose  yonr  a^etito? 
ask  agin:  what's  the  miller  of  ye?"   A  little 
fitj  was  mixed  with  his  query. 


Cause,  'cause."  said  the  fHghtened  hay,  "I 
— ^I  want  to  go  to  schDoI,  and— and— be  a-^in 

ister." 

Old  Slas  pushed  his  plate  back,  and  stmdi 
the  table  so  Ti(dently  that  it  set  all  the  dinhes 
ringing. 

The  wretched  youngster  looked  askance 
through  his  tears  as  if  he  expeetod  annihilation,  I 
■and  was  prepared  for  it. 

"A  minister!'*  ^ulated  the  old  man,  sne^ 
ingly,' slapping  his  anns  together  as  he  folded 
than  across  ma  twawny  braist;  "what,  in  the 
name*  of  hul,  thunder  and  lightning,  put  that 
•re  idee  into  your  head,  you  little  puppy?  A 
minister,"  he  continoed,  in  measured  accents  of 
contempt,  "why,  yon  can't  ki<^  over  a  rode  in 
-the  road  without  finding  a  minister  under  it. 
Biimph!  a  m-i-n-i-s-t-e-r." 

Suddenly  ceasing,  he  resumed  his  knife  and 
fork,  and,  wlUi  angry  gesturuh  datterod  them 


about  his  plate,  still  muttering,  while  the  bort- 
broken  boy,  completely  silenced,  drew  bia  cufi 
rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  across  his  ^es,  ud 
strove  to  keep  his  strong  sobs  pent  up. 

"Gome,  are  ye  going  to  eat  w  not?"  The  tdd 
man  had  finished  his  now  unsavory  repast 
"I— don't  want— nothing,"  sobbed  the  boy. 
"Then  up  with  ye.  Have  done  sniffling  ud 
clear  off  the  table;"  and  he  stalked  any,  a- 
claiming,  rapidly,  "Ministers!  a  graookss  set.  a 
parcel  of  fiuiatic  humbi^— I'd  drill  W.  Vi 
march  'em — a  pack  of  impostures— humph- 
blame!  I'd  serve  'em  pretty  quick-^  woddnX 
take  old  Site  Withers  but  a  mighty  short  dmo  to 
nnlateh  ^t  great  gate,  the  biggest  gate  of  tbt 
in&mal  regions,  and  pt^  'em  in,  all  of  'em, 
head  foremost.  They'd  stew— I  reckon.  Look 
here  boy,"  he  turned  savagelv  round,  "are  yoa  a 
SxA—a^j,  are  you  a  fool,  I  ask?" 

"I— I  'spose  BO,"  said  the  boy,  trembling,  be 
had  never  seen  his  uncle  so  angry  before. 

"  'Spose  so— well  I  knea  so— miod  yoo,  hen- 
afler,  tend  to  your  own  business;  grov  op  a  re 
Bpectable  farmer,  and  make  a  mm— but  if  I  bw 
you  talking  a^n  about  ministm,  it  wont  be 
safe  for  that  h^  of  yoor'n  any  way;  to  mind. 
I've  got  yon  now,  111  tram  yon.  Blame  tbe  pn- 
ftssions!  yonr  deledal^e  fiither,  who  mnrdeRd 
by  inehes  tliB  prettiest,  aye,  and  tbe  beat 
that  the  sm  ever  ahme  upon,  was  a  I'a-W'j-c^t 
a  nice  young  man  with  a  green  b^  and  anemptf 
brain.** 

Nothing  can  apresa  the  malignant  sareum 
that  cut  throiwh  every  word  of  this  speedi. 
Ernest,  really  ftigbtened,  stopped  soblnqg,  and 
in  his  blindness,  for  the  tears  would  force  tben' 
selves  forward  and  blur  hia  sight,  he  knotted 
three  or  four  of  the  dishes  off  from  the  table. 
Seeming  not  to  mind  his  awkwardness,  tbe  lAi 
man  lighted  his  pipe,  and  after  using  sane  fer 
expressions  not  very  delicately  indicative  <tf 
disgust  for  tbe  pnmskms,  he  sat  domi  by  tbe 
open  wmdow— bat  it  was  not  the  foil.  S^^^ 
moon,  brightening  up  all  the  beautifol  meawnrfc 
and  throwing  a  lim  of  light  like  a  eiown 
the  sharp  pomts  of  the  forest  spears,  poised  ^ 
countless  thousands  towards  ne  beaveDS.  tmt 
the  farmer  saw;  his  soul  was  filled  with  tobacco- 
smoke  and  his  nephew's  strange  idea. 

There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  dom- jwt  M  tM 
boy  had  set  the  table  backer  he  had  awn* 
idea  of  orden— the  old  man  wondered  «» 
"the  blasted  creation  that  coold  be,"and,w« 
so  taken  by  surprise  when  Ernest  ushered  in  Mr. 
Parrell.  that  he  held  his  pipe  out  of  the  win**, 
bowl  downward,  and  stared  at  tbo  oimBH 
^thout  asking  after  his  health.  . 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nei8*>*>"''  "r,^ 
pastor,  in  a  brisk  tone,  for  diferent  from  wx^e 
usually  assumed.  By  this  time  the  (jd  nnirtr 
had  artaen  and  oSiend  the  good  man  hn  on 
■eat.  ,  _ 

Young  Ernest  crawled  into  a  comer.  W  »» 
certain  bat  his  uncle,  who  fostered  sach  a  hawa 
to  the  professions,  intended  knocking  the  miw* 
ter  down;  but  pastor  Farrell  had  an  insniBaWg 
manner  when  he  was  pleased  to  display  rt- " 
in  a  few  moments  had  so  diverted  tbe  '"^ ' 
mind  by  alliuion  to  oropa  and  haying.  BMiketiD8> 
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mad  nrioos  othar  an^ects  doaelj  oooaeoted  with 
hosbuidiT,  that  the  nrnier  wu  quite  diBwmed, 
and  realfj  appeared  pleased  with  his  risitor. 
The  CTening  wore  away  and  aode  SUk  Grab  bad 
talked  to  his  heart's  oontent;  unfolded  his  riews 
about  barrestiDg,  explained  the  superior  merits 
of  a  haying  maoiine  then  considered  a  great  in- 
veation;  and  the  boy  in  the  corner  might  hare 
deemed  himself  forertteD.  But  he  was  Dot— 
cmy  few  moments  Um  good  minister  oast  a  nde- 
Img  gUnee  to  satisfy  bimseirtlnt  the  eager  eyes 
were  still  wide  tqwn  and  brigbc,  penring  out  firam 
the  oomer,  and  at  last  as  if  by  aocident  his  name 
was  mentioned. 

**l  saw  ^our  nephew,  I  beUeve,  when  I  enter- 
ed,'' he  said,  carelessly. 

"Tea,  the  boy  is  b»e  somewhere.  Sile,  show 
yourself;"  and  Ernest  came  forward  with  a  slow, 
doubtful  step. 

*'I  have  been  pleased  with  his  steady  attention 
to  bis  business,'  said  the  good  man;  "I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  made  a  fine  fanner  yet." 

"Yes,  yea:  that's  what  I  want,"  nodded  his 
uncle.  "The  child  has  got  some  queer  notions 
in  his  head,  but  on  the  whole.  I  tUnk  I  can  beat 
the  thing  into  turn.  If  anybody  can  show  him 
the  kinks  and  wrinkles  of  &mung,  I  think  it's 
old  sue  Withera." 

**Yoa  most  do  yoor  nnde  ondit,"  continned 
die  minister,  taking  Ernest's  slender  hand,whidi 
was  icy  cold  from  excessive  excitement;  "you 
mnstmakea  good  scholar"— here  the  old  man's 
brow  blackened,  "and  a  capital  farmer.  An 
tdttcated  £umer  to  my  mind,  oomes  nearest  to 
God^  noblemen:  and  what  is  there  that  a  fanner 
might  not  ieam?" 

*'I  sappose  yon  read  {vetty  well  by  this  time, ; 
ny  aaaV 
iSrnest  blushed  and  sbook  his  head. 
"What!  you  go  to  8(^1,  my  son,d<nt70Q? 
We  bare  an  excellent  school  here." 

Still  he  shook  his  head;  his  heart  was  (hU  to 
hoTsting;  he  dared  not  weep  again, 
farmer  Wtbeis  grew  fldgetty. 
"Ill  tell  you  what,  parson!"  he  excUimed,  his 
temper  evkmidy  riring.  "that  hoy  is  not  gnng 
to  Mve  his  beM  filled  chock  up  with  book  lam- 
ing; nateral  common  sense — he  may  thank  the 
\^fA  if  he's  get  that — is  all  Im  needs,  uid  blame 
if  it  Hp 't  all  he  shall  hare.  It  may  be  good  for 
I^^Bus  and  so  on,  but  Sile  Withers  never  had 
If^^be's  got  along  pretty  oonsiderable  with- 
ew^^boot  as  good  as  some. folks  he  knows  on 
ww^^ver.  Parsnip  I  say  it;  and  111  stick  to 
it;  thenwi't  no  good  in  eddicatin'  a  farmer." 

Looking  at  the  leathery  but  expanded  brow  of 
tiw  old  man,  a  very  dome  of  intellect,  the  min- 
isbo-  ooDld  hardly  forbear  a  sigh  at  the  contem- 
pl^on  of  nnawakened  power  lying  dwmant,  that 
lught  have  rendered  that  old  fimner  a  very  giant 
in  nund:  that  would  have  exalted  him  a  lord, 
aacng  his  fellows:  reTerenced,  appealed  to — 
pmnted  at  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  sll 
dasaes  in  the  community.  A  Iotct  of  education; 
a  itsanoh  advocate  for  antversal  knowledge. 
Hmt  night  his  hoarded  gtdd  have  passed  from 
hud  to  hand,  giving  joy  and  gladness  to  the 
|Mr,  not  only  for  the  beatowment  of  temporal 
MciBS,  bat  the  ^eater  bl^asii^  the  incalcu- 


lable wealth  of  a  lightly-oontmlled  and  wdl-far* 
nisbedmind. 

All  this  be  Uion^t,  nor  was  be  silent  as  he 
thought  With  his  most  persuasive  maimer,  he 
pointed  out  these  advantages,  and  after  a  hard 
;  battle  of  words,  so  far  softened  the  old  man's 
prejudices,  that  he  would  listen  with  aoow  degree 
\  calmness;  but  still  he  doggedly  persisted  in 
saying: 

"Sile  shan't  go  to  school,  no  bow;  I've  made 
np  my  mind  to  it;  I've  Towed  to  it,  and  old  Sile 
:  WitheT*B  ain't  the  man  to  hntk  his  word.  Ill 
risk  but  the  boy  will  he  a  deoent  hay  coougjt 
withontbook  laming." 

But  the  minister  persisted.  The  gloomier  the 
prospect  the  harder  be  fought,  and  at  last  the  old 
man  doggedly  consented  that  Sle  should  go 
twice  a  week  to  the  minister's  own  boose,  and  at 
:  least  learn  to  read  and  keep  aocoonts. 

How  bis  head  beat,  poor  little  fellow.  "If  I  can 
:  but  get  to  read. "  he  said  again  and  sg^,  "I'U 
learn  everything.'* 

Old  Sile  was  nnea^y  after  Us  vftitor  had 
gme. 

"He  Boddered  it  over  me  with  soft  words,  blame 
it!"  he  muttered.  "What'n  hail  and  thunder  did 
he  want  to  oome  here  for,  to-night)'* 

Ernest  hardly  dared  breathe  notJl  he  was 
smq^y  aiseonsed  in  his  bed;  there  he  raptnnwsly 
dreamed  dtdightful  waking  dreams,  and  in  uie 
morning  remembered  that  in  his  sleep  his  mother 
had  come  to  him,  looking  very  sweet  and  happy; 
and  told  him  to  peraerere,  for  gdden  huMVS  wen 
awaiting  him  in  the  Aitare.  ^ 

CHAPTER  X. 

UKHT  WTTHEBS,  THB  UTTLB  OLD  lUID. 

Hie  oouains  were  growing  op  pre-eminently 
lovely,  though  they  still  displayed  in  their  strong- 
est light  the  traits  inhereot  in  each  peculiarly 
marked  character.  Mary  was  thirtem — not  quite 
so  beautiful  as  her  ehildhood  had  lovmised.  yet 
.  the  eyes  wve  nnoommonly  9oH  and  pot^ve,  the 
complexion  fine  and  delicate,  the  hair  abundant, 
glossy  and  curling.  Beatrice,  the  glory  of  her 
grand-mother,  had  not  lost  that  gnuMl  cast  of 
[  countenance  Uiat  ttppeUed  the  beholder  to  ad- 
mire with  respectfmawe.  and  which  woold  ban 
been  called  most  royal  in  a  queen. 

She  was  an  ambitions  creature,  full  of'prcjeota, 
and  always  prophesying  some  grand  event  in  the 
future,  which  was  to  make  or  to  mar  her  for  udC, 
and  she  was  passively  encouraged  by  her  sombie 
;  but  haughty  relative-  ^ 

And  Patience  had  not  much  altered.  Her  form 
;  vrould  not  bend  to  time,  so  he  revenged  himflelf 
by  turning  every  grey  lock  to  rilver  white.  This 
did  not  deteriorate  fnno,  but  <mly  changed  the 
character  of  her  stem  bean^:  for  even  in 
some  old  persons  that  divine  dement  shines 
MmsfHCDous  through  all  the  asBailto|s  of  wr- 
row,  just  as  the  faoar^  tower  shows  its  mould- 
ing through  the  defacing  dust  of  the  destroyer. 
She  was  very  quietly  happy,  as  long  as  she  bad 
these  two  light  hearted  beingfT  to  dance  about 
her  path,  and  make  the  ancient  homestead  ring 
again  with  their  happy  voioes.  Many  a  group 
gathered  silently  beneath  the  clustering  elms  ^- 


MO 
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Oie  green  to  listen  of  Awry  mmmer  erenhigs.  to 
their  united  Toices.  Beatrice's  Kuardlan  had  sent 
i  piano  ibrte  and  a  liarp  from  London,  and  the 
ooufluu  were  taught  to  play  on  both;  Marj  was 
the  best  MtgfiT.  As  her  disposition  was  sunny, 
and  her  heart  tender,  so  was  her  Toice  melodious, 
transpannt;  a  warbling.  bird-TOice,  such  as 
leaves  the  lisftoer  in  ahirast  breatUess  admira- 
tion*  and  rings  again  on  the  delicate  harp  of  his 
ear,  long  after  it  has  floated  into  silence.  Beatrice 
had  not  sQch  excjtrisite  softoess,  her  tones  were 
low,  fall,  bat  a  little  harsh;  with  careful  train- 
ing she  might  hare  made  an  effectire  artist — 
Mary  was  finished  from  the  first,  and  scarcely 
needed  a  teacher  save  nature. 

And  where  is  Ernest,  the  strange  child,  whom 
everybody  called  handsome,  although  he  was  tall 
and  wiry  in  fiame,  and  bis  cheek  had  never  gain- 
ed one  Toas^ta  fam  tba  beaatifUl  cenioa  of 
health? 

Still  with  his  ande*  'Mid  Sile,"  whose  morose- 
ness  yet  plung  to  him  as  «  wet  garment;  still  a 
firmar— in  nothing  but  the  name.  The  old  man 
mm  had  graduallv  given  way  to  him,  and  at  last 
allowed  him  to  Mww  the  plough  just  as  his  in- 
clination pnmipted,  though  ever  so  slight  an  allu- 
sion to  the  professions  brought  on  a  Imst  of  pas- 
sionate invective. 

Several  hours  daring  the  day  the  young  lad, 
now  fifteen,  sat  with  the  minister  in  his  study. 
A  ooxy  little  place  was  that  study,  that  lookvd 
sansbiny  almost  in  the  gloomiest  days.'  Good 
taste  was  one  of  the  minister's  happiest  qualifi- 
cations: and  be  ii^lged  it  judiciously;  his  room 
was  not  very  la^e,  was  -located  towards  the 
south,  and  filled  with  dark,  yet  not  sombre-look- 
ing furniture.  On  the  floor  was  a  bright,  crim- 
son carpet,  variegated  with  small  white  stars,  of 
fio  lively  an  exprwmon,  that  they  looked  always 
ready  to  spring  up  and  whirl  abdat  in  tKe  maziest 
of  dances.  Soft,  red  curtains  were  looped  from 
the  top  (tf  the  whidows;  their  fHnges  laid  along 
the  deep,  wide  embrasures  below.  A  chintz- 
covered  ao&,  stn^  with  down,  occupied  almost 
an  mtire  side  of  the  room;  this,  with  its  square 
pillowfl,  was  suggestive  of  quiet  naps,  or  the 
mood  meditative  in  which  the  good  old  pastor 


contracted  sphere  disposed  him  to  Its  distule. 
With  r^ard  to  his  future  career,  the  miniater 
himself  said  little;  but  thought,  "there  is  time 
enough  to  decide." 

He  had  twined  his  heart  around  that  oi  the  boy; 
be  bad  fbund  something  to  love.  The  wide  opea- 
ing  «ym  that  ^thered  mnl  (torn  day  to  day,  un- 
der the  dni^gsof  his  inttUeetiud  sanctoaij, 
had  beoooie  neoeseaiy  to  his  happiness:  and  as 
sure  as  Ernest  did  not  oome  round  for  Ids  lesson, 
the  good  man  would  take  his  cane  and  on  to- 
wards Grab  Cottage.  There  his  pupil  had  inge- 
niously fitted  up  the  beet  room  in  the  crazy  batn- 
tation,  arranged  the  broken  fUroiture  and  mended 
it — it  bad  mostly  been  bis  mother's — obtained 
glass  and  reformed  the  windows,  brought  down 
the  poor,  neglected  little  spinntog-wheel,  and  the 
almost  tmly  relics  that  had  been  hallowed  by  her 
fingers;  so  there  he  would  sit  and  imagine  the 
presence  of>  his  mother  was  about  bim,  and  there 
on  that  battered  old  desk,  and  within,  laid  senps 
of  paper  oovmd  wiUi  bnming  thoughts. 

Happy  boyl  the  my  he  came  to  know  his  poa- 
sessioi  of  this  Heaven>8(iit  gift,  was  as  I  ihdl 
presently  tell. 

One  day  b;  was  ploaghing  in  Ids  uncle's  Add. 
the  night  previ<His  he  had  dreamed  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  dream,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  that 
feeline  he  had  described  to  little  Mary,  that  came 
up  to  bis  very  dionlders  as  if  it  would  go  through. 
He  had  been  some  time  a  pupil  of  the  pastor's, 
and  could  write  to'erably.  and  be  never  left  the 
house  without  a  pencil  in  his  Docket  and  a  book 
bidden  under  his  jacket.  On  this  particular 
morning  the  fields  and  the  soft  blue  sky,  the  sun- 
shine fieeting  over  the  hills  and  creeping  to  the 
very  depths  of  the  river  beyond  Grab  Cottage,  all 
seemed  to  ejaculate  the  old,  old  Strain.  "Say  som^ 
thing;  say  something." 

At  last  Ernest  stopped  his  oxen,  and  leaning 
against  old  Bute,  wrote  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  little 
Itook  Us  first  offerii^  to  the  museg.  Not  that  be 
was  so  ambitioas  as  to  call  it  iyf  this  title!  no; 
though  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  lips  repeated 
again  and  again  the  euphonious  scrawls,  and  his 
heart  swell^  and  beat  as  it  never  did  before,  and 
the  whole  earth— at  least  all  that  bounded  his 


eomposed  those  long,  but  nofc often  uninteresting  i  vision — appeared  like  one  great  sparkling  gem. 


sermons  for  which  he  was  famous. 

The  greatest  treasure  and  delight  to  the  eyes 
of  young  Ernest,  amid  uH  this  comfort  and  con- 
venience, was  the  Hhrary.  O!  the  dreamy  plea- 
sure of  lifting  bis  glance  from  that  sober  volume 
in  his  hand,  to  thirae  nntold  riches,  under  thick 
clasps  and  board  covers,  into  whose  labyrinths  he 
had  not  yet  turned  the  steps  of  his  tbou^t. 


that  shone  especially  fbr  bim,  hc^  scarcely  knew 
yet  what  it  was  that  had  leaped  so  im| 
from  his  heart  to  his  finger  tip^,  and  fro^ 
to  the  yellow-covered  leaf  before  him. 

His  uocle  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  OMHHess. 
That  the  boy  was  going  to  ruin  he  oft«ttud  and 
tried  to  think:  but  the  innoomce  and  fttfa  in  his 
f^,  his  gentle  manners,  and  the  Uionsand  little 
O!  the' intense  satis&otiim  which  no  one  knows  I  thii^  he  contrived  for  bis  comfort,  insenably 
but  tha  ei^ger  student,  of  laying  by  Qie  choicest  <  drew  his  heart  towards  his  irister's  duld;  and 
volume  yet,  to  commence  to-mwrow;  oh!  ibe  though  he  had  seen  him  going  directly  in  the  bye 


eager  npspringing  of  mind  to  embrace  new 
and  important  troths,  or  the  disposition  to  nt 
down  quietly,  and  let  imagination  build  her  airy 
temj^es,  and  sculpture  throngs  of  beautiful  fan- 
cies, that,  like  the  graces,  blend  lovingly  toge- 
gother,  though  ^ach  has  its  distinct  individuality 
of  form  and  feature. 

All  these  the  poet-boy  felt.  He  had  almost  lost 
his  inclination  to  become  a  minister.  Perhaps 


the  aomawhat  piosy  life  of  the  good  pastor  in  his  pail  of  Grab  Cottage. 


and  forbidden  paths  ot  literature,  he  would  not 
have  eared  th«  less  for  his  temporal  wel&re;  for 
he  considered  the  promise  made  to  bis  dying 
sister  as  sacred  as  the  word  of  God,  with  regard 
to  its  fulfilment. 

Minister  Farrell  bad  also  gradually  acqinred 
great  influence  over  him:  the  manners  of  the  old 
man  were  improved  by  bis  clerical  viuts.  and  a 
new  air  of  neatness  rdgn^d^lCi^^SiQMhalatmbla 
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An  uunent  oouan  having  been  thrown  into: 
foverty  hy  the  stopping  of  her  pension,  she  ap* : 
plied  to  iSilfl  for  relief,  and  he  hul  offered  her  a 
borne  in  his  own  delectable  habitation.  "For," 
said  be,  "old  Sile  Withers  is  not  the  man  to  see 
in;  of  bis  blood  suffer,  blast  it." 

So  the  easy,  good-natured,  for  erer-laughing 
Luiaj  Withers,  came  to  set  ap  a  little  boosehold 
nm  OB  her  own  prirate  account  in  the  forsaken 
(Mnaofiion. 

Great  wu  the  holy  horror,  high  the  npIifUngof 
buds,  TolaUe  the  tongue,  dip{nDg  iu  savage 
BpeedM  short  in  the  middle  with  a  little,  happy 
liogh,  that  like  a  favorite  child,  would  make  itself 
beard  on  all  occasions;  I  say  great  was  the  as- 
tcmishment,  take  it  all  in  aU,  of  Iianny  at  the 
eonditioB  of  the  general  accommodation  and 
Bleeping  room,  'yclept  the  kitchen.  A  dubious 
lort  of  praise  her  ancient  cousin  endured — in  his 
kbsenoe— and  many  a  day  after,  did  the  smart 
little  woman  revel  m  soap-suds  and  brooms,  for 
in  her  own  language,  "she  could  swallow  ever^ 
thing  bat  dirt,  and  that  she  temUdn't  swallow  if 
ihevu  the  king's  wi&." 

fnmt  temem  bmd  thia  fiirions  deamng  weA 
klon^  lime  afterward,  for  Lanny  kept  him  at  it, 
bringing  water  from  the  well,  carrying  old  dusty 
pKuges,  and  helping  lift  heavy  furaiture,  and 
tbe  gmt  sea-chest,  that  was  enough  to  task  the 
Stren^h  ot  two  men.  But  tired  as  he  was,  he 
inndlhaTe  worked  till  dooms-day  for  her;  the 
oght  of  her  pretty  round  tkce,  though  hy  no' 
mtvtt  young — and  the  happy  tones  of  her  voice, 
ftbore  in  the  pleasant,  motherly  sort  of  a  way 
in  wluch  she  addressed  him,  made  him  love  her 
quite  devotedly  at  first  sight.  The  house  had 
DOW  lost  ill  its  gloom  to  Mm;  the  kitchen  grew 
numlously  beautiful,  and  be  could  look  from  the 
window  at  the  calm  loveliness  of  the  landscape 
inAoot,  and  not  feel  every  delicate  thought 
jured  into  oonftimon  by  the.  discord  of  dirt  and 
damder. 

When  old  Sile  came  home  tbe  first  evening  f^om 
>  dty  jaunt,  where  he  had  been  marketing,  he 
ttood  bolt  aprtgfat  on  the  threshold. 
,  "Blut!"  was  the  onlv  defiant  expres^n  that 
ianed  from  his  li[»  in  his  paralysis  of  astonish- 
meot  The  kitchen  was  no  longer  Ciab-kitoben, 
Int  Unny  Withers*  kit^n.  '  Tbe  chest  was  no 
Inger  a  oiest,  but  a  table  oorered  with  a  nice 
b^eak  of  linen  cloth. 

xbe  tnkeo  diairB,  where  were  they?  gone,  for 
w  gMe:  and  the  old  hair-cloth,  sofli  of  **  t'other 
iub  mamtny,"  dexteronsly  managed,  so  that  its 
dtfeots  might  be  hidden,  stood  up  by  th€  fire- 
I^ue.  The  squares  and  droles  and  other  geo* 
■utrieal  lines  that  had  ornamented  tbe  parti-co- 
lond  bouds,  bad  yielded  to  the  new  scinwe  of 
the  Kmbbiag  htam,  and  something  of  their  oiM- 
B>1  mlornemed  to  took  that  ancient  and  beautiml 
bhi^g.  '*FoT tUa and  fiw oCfaernmoias, let  ns 
pve  thanks." 

Laony  herself  was  int  rising  from  the  shining 
red  hearth,  wfaich  by  t»  way  she  Itad  ornamented 
^a  nice  mg,  made  out  of  patohas  foimd  in 
*wy  pliees.  la  her  band  was  tbe  tea-pot, 
"*jg^«oa  otd-faihioned,  hot  every  whit  as  good 
udrer.  exeept  in  the  material;  bow  it  shone  as 
miM  it  oo.the  tabl*-tbe  genuine  tea^able. 


with  a  clean  doth,  and  wltole  dishes,  for  wluiA 
Lanny  bad  hunted  the  bouse  through. 

The  frown  relaxed  on  the  wide,  brown  forehead, 
as  his  cousin  turned  towards  him.  Her  toil  bad 
made  her  round  cheeks  rosy  red,  and  tbe  fire*Iigbt 
gave  a  sparkle  to  her  black  vjye. 

A  sudden  dimness  came  over  old  Sile's  vision; 
Lanny  made  him  think  of  bis  sister.  A  some- 
thing at  supper-time  be  noticed  too,  about  the  boy  ; 
not  Uiat  his  fiice  was  oImq  and  Us  hur  combed 
out  of  carl  as  much  as  it  oould  get  Out  of  curl. 
Ernest  was  always  neat  about  bis  bands,  face  and 
head:  tme  genius  can  seldom  aUde  personal  un- 
cleanliness.  The  river  runs  its  way  through 
banks  of  mud  and  slime,  but  scoop  up  the  water 
and  behold  how  clear  are  the  brilliant  drops  that 
drip  from  your  pahn. 

There  was  something  else,  but  he  could  not  tell 
what.  The  truth  is,  he  missed  the  white  spots 
on  Ernest's  shoulders,  and  in  suodry  other  places. 
Lanny  had  mended  bim  all  up,  and  tbe  poor  boy 
felt  now  that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  take 
vegetables  over  to  Mrs.  Worthington^s,  nor  too 
bashful  to  speak  to  those  fine  young  ladies,  ber 
grandchUdren. 

At  the  supper,  old  Sile  was  quite  mlent;  Lanny 
could  have  talked,  for  like  most  very  active 
people,  taking  was  more  than  meat  and  drink  to 
her;  bat  dM  was  abashed  at  the  gloom  on  tbe  old 
farmer's  brow.  The  good  creature  had  unwit- 
'tingly  placed  a  little  tankard  on  the  table  that 
she  had  fonnd  among  tbe  rubbish  up-stairs;  the 
si^t  of  it  had  brought  back  the  images  of  all  tbe 
dead,  and  the  memory  of  all  t^  past,  and  crowd- 
ed them  into  the  old  man's  heart. 

The  tankard  was  of  a  pretty  mi^e,  fashioned 
about  with  a  wreath  of  embossed  flowers,  and  on 
a  scroll  plunly  discernible,  were  the  words,  "To 
my  dear  dittdren."  Underneath  was  that  choice 
gold  of  Bible  oommandsi  "Little  children,  love  one 
another." 

Lanny  looked  qmte  astonished  aa  ber  eourin, 
on  rising  from  the  table,  took  the  little  tankard 
np,  and  huiding  it  to  Ernest,  said  in  a  vdce  some- 
what tremnlous,  "l^ke  that,  Sile,  and  put  it  in 
the  dark;  remember,  that  ain't  to  be  used-'* 

And  more  astonished,  yes,  absolutely  grieved 
was  tbe  good  little  soul  on  coming  down  in  the 
morning,  to  find  the  old  sofa  missing,  uid  sundry 
little  improvements,  in  tbe  expressive  language  of 
the  man  of  type,  "knocked  into  pi.** 

"I  don't  mind  your  washing  up,  and  all  that,** 
be  sud,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  kindly,  "but  blame 
it  if  III  have  any  of  your  gented  finns  in  my 

Slace.  I'm  a  rough  old  felloir,  and  new  notioHi 
on't  go  down  with  me.** 
Not  at  all  discouraged,  the  indefatigable  Lanny 
went  to  work  and  renewed  another  room  for  her- 
sdf.  With  the  help  of  Ernest  the  windows  were 
mended,  and  Lanny  was  in  extades  one  day,  at 
&iding  a  large  loU  of  old*fiuduoned  lag-caipetmg 
stowed  away  mider  the  beams. 

With  all  tbe  ener^  of  her  little  body,  she 
caught  at  tbe  end  and  D^an  tmrolling  it.  But. 
oh!  tbe  mutalMlity  of  human  hopes,  especially 
carpets;  it  crumbled  in  her  fingers.  Desperately 
she  would  catch  at  roll  after  roll,  and  quietly 
would  roll  after  roll  fall  away  and  vanish  faint*-' 
in  red,  bine  and  ydlow  mists  of  fiagmenta,  w 
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tk  yonng  maj  oi  Uack-eoated  genUemao,  doth- 
eattera  1^  profesalon,  shmiiig  in  Aoay  spludor, 
nrumed  at  her  feet  ud  nu  wrisling  op  the 
Btained  rftfters. 

Qlad  enoogh  wu  the  little  woman  to  escape 
from  the  must  and  dost  into  her  quiet  domicile 
below  stairs.  Not  that  her  disappoiatment  had 
affected  her  good-nature  in  the  least;  she  sat 
down  quietly  for  a  moment  with  her  hands  clasp- 
ed  on  her  tap,  taking  a  view  of  the  premises.  Her 
eye  caught  uie  smoUng  pail  of  suds. 

"After  all,"  she  exclaimed,  jumping  np  brisk- 
ly, "a  carpet  ain't  a  floor  by  no  means,  for  yon 
can  wash  a  floor  and  keep  it  decent  and  Bmelling 
sweet,  and  a  carpet  gits  all  sorts  o'  stuff  atween 
the  threds,  it  ain't  never  clean;  but  a  floor,  you 
allays  knows  what  to  depend  on." 

So  at  it  she  went,  singing  and  scrubbing,  think- 
ing of  the  carpet  only  to  wonder  why  people  were 
so  foolish  as  to  buy  sneh  expmrtM  thingSf  ^ben 
good,  dean,  nioe  floors  were  so  much  wholMomer- 

Thenosftffth  there  was  a  tidy  taUe  and  good 
ftwd  in  tiie  kitclien,  althon^  Uie  old  fuma  nad 
not  for^ne  Us  eoi^dng  pa^msites. 

Up  Img  befbre  the  son.  summer  and  winter, 
he  always  managed  to  get  his  own  breakfast; 
that  was  a  privilege  he  would  not  give  np  even 
to  the  tidiest  of  tidy  housewives,  his  ancient 
cousin  Lanny. 

Thenceforth,  too,  the  life  of  Ernest  was  veij 
bright  and  beautiful  to  him.  Bow  pleasant  it 
was  in  winter  days  and  evenings,  to  sit  in  that 
delightfully  dean  room,  that  was  really  aristo- 
cratic in  its  neatneffl,  and  listen  to  Lanny's  stories 
of  old  times — and  sbe  had  scores  of  them— and 
with  what  an  innocent  reverence  did  the  unso- 
phisticated little  woman  give  ear  to  Bmest's 
rode  poetry,  and  dedare  with  a  peonliar  intona- 
tion on  the  flrat  nllable.  that  it  was  «'beaatifiil, 
beaatifaL** 

Old  Sile  Withers  was  sometimes  induced  to 
creep  in  on  long  winter  evenings,  and  though  a 
little  ungraciously,  he  acknowl^ged  it  was  plea- 
sant to  smoke  a  pipe  there,  and  both  Lanny  and 
Ernest  noticed  that  he  dropped  bis  objectionable 
phrases,  and  grew  more  gracious  as  these  new 
associations  gathered  about  him. 

And  80  matters  stood  at  the  time  fbat  Ernest 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THI  PBIDl  07  FATIBNCB  WOKTHIKGtON  INH 
BKATBICB. 

"Ts  it  not  a  sweet  morning,  Ernest?" 

Mary  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  window-sill, 
as  the  lad  swung  bis  basket  to  the  floor,  and  be- 
gan unpacking  a  nest  of  ydlow  squashes. 

•*Yes,  it  is,"  answered  Ernest,  Ufling  his  bas- 
ket, and  straightening  himself  up.  He  gaaed 
very  confidingly  in  Mary*8  lovd^  face,  and 
watched  her  as  she  carried  the  shiniag  erook- 
neeka  one  1^  one  to  the  ample  doeet.  The 
kitchen  looked  unwontedly  cheerfiil;  every  case- 
ment was  np;  the  sun  had  not  ventured  btyoDd 
tbe  strip  of  straw-carpeting  under  the  east  win- 
dow, and  tbe  half-cnruuns,  agitated  by  a  gentie 
breeae,  kept  moving  in  and  oat,  with  a  tremaloaa 


motion;  it  was  really  the  moat  graodol  dg^tt-er 
would  have  been,  were  llarr  not  there. 

"Ton  are  studying  Latin,  Mr.  Earrell  tells  tu,** 
said  the  pretty  giri,  coming  quite  up  to  Ernest, 
and  leaning  one  white  arm  upon  the  table;  "faov 
do  yon  like  it?" 

"0!  I  like  everything."  Ernest  half  smiled: 
"at  least  everything  that  is  study:  I  was  afraid 
at  first  I  should  never  have  patience,  but  as  I  sea 
into  it,  it  grows  so  interestmg  that  I  wouldn't 
leave  it  on  for  almost  any  money;  bnt,  Maij, 
what  makes  yon  look  so  pretty  to-day?" 

"Do  I?"  asked  the  girl,  pressing  her  huidg 
with  a  puzzled  smile  over  her  fair  locks— "wbj! 
I  don't  Know,  without  it's  because  I've  b«en  ti 
wn4c  all  the  morning.** 

<*Doe8  Beatrice  never  wotk?*' 

Haiy  evened  her  eyes  wide  at  tUa  question- 
"Beatrice,  why!  ahenasno  need  to  woric,  yon 
know;  braides,  sbe  is  busy  all  the  time;  jov 
should  see  what  die  has  done;  four  of  tbe  moet 
beautiful  pictures,  and  everything  so  natnral  ud 
life-like.  Then  she  has  a  passion  for  readiDg, 
and  acqiures  languages,  yon  can't  think  bof 
fast;  her  masters,  wme  of  them,  say  sbe  will  out- 
strip them.  She  can  already  read  in  French  ud 
German,  and  sbe  is  going  soon  to  begin  a  hocj 
piece  and  put  you  and  I  in;  you  a  shepherd,  I  a 
shepherdess.  I  never  saw  any  one  that  koev  so 
much;  and,  oh!  ain't  she  beautiful?" 

Ernest  blushed,  for  a  voice  spoke  in  his  Wt, 
and  he  had  aUnost  thought  it  reached  JAuj'i 
ears — ^"no,  she  never  was,  and  never  can  be  ai 
beautiAil  as  you  are — to  me." 

But  Ernest  was  only  a  boy. 

"Don't  you  know  some  of  these  tMogsl'  he 
ad^ed. 

"To  be  sure  I  can  draw  a  little  witticrnoas. 
she  said,  a  fluah  tinging  ber  ehe^  "ana  Ic*> 
read  io  French,  but  I  dont  care  so  mndtabontit 
as-she  does;  and  T  don't  have  masters,  von  koor, 
as  she  always  bad— but  tiiere's  one  Uung  I  » 
love,  that  is  to  play  and  sing— oh!  yea,  aod  u* 
other,  I  love  dearly  to  read  poetry— and  after 
tbem,  I  dearly  love  to  bake  bread,  and  be  hoow- 
keeper,  it's  so  pleasant,  yon  know,  to  pateWT* 
thing  in  order .^' 

DeUghtiul  it  was  io  stand  then  vifh  tbaBttle 
&iry  in  a  white  apron  so  near  him;  he  ^ 
would  act  as  she  used  to,  and  take  bis  band 
while  sbe  talked  with  him.  It  was  a  strans« 
whim  for  a  boy;  and  because  she  just  put  ba 
rosy  fingers  on  his  shoulder,  aod  let  them  nm 
there  a  moment,  as  be  stood  on  the  step  pr^ 
ing  to  go,  he  was  happy  for  a  week.  He 
not  exactly  why,  but  that  portion  of  his  jacW 
which  she  had  tooehed,  seemed  quite  s^  ap|n 
from  the  rest  of  his  homely  halnlimeoU  for  erer 
after.  ^ 

MaiywMintmth  a  dear  little  boostkee^ 
Sbe  loved  to  bockle  on  her  grandmother's  shuni 
keys,  and  flit  round  among  earthenware,  to  mj 
her  hands  in  heaps  of  floor,  and  beat  eggs  ^' 
tbe  dear  white  fiotb  danced  upon  the  goK^ 
yolks;  to  set  tiie  table,  and  fold  tbe  laT«»d«- 
soented  clothes,  as  they  came  from  the  line-  n 
grandmother  though  atiU  weU  and^gnuy- Jf" 
up  much  of  her  hotuehold  can  to 
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■be  nt  and  admired  her  boaottful,  bor  peerlOBS 
Beatrioe. 

SomatiniCB  Beatrice  would  don  a  dmple  linen 
■proD.  and  ran  down  to  assist  her  cousin,  bat  it 
was  not  to  her  taste.  Sbe  loved  rather  to  sit  in 
state  in  what  sbe  called  her  drawing-room,  and 
guide  the  pencH.  or  ^ve  full  rein  to  ber  imagi- 
i^OD>  always  brilliant. 

Hm-  UAes  were  deddedly  nmantic:  she  bred 
flMtwiBght,  and  at  that  hour  bad  tuualljr  bright, 
ficdi  flowers  twined  in  her  black  onrls. 

And  then  she  would  oooupr  her  favorite  seat, 
whan  the  aoft  ounsni  CbU  all  orer  her  beaatiftd 
pmon  in  a  rich,  rosy  halo.  Bren  in  b«r  in- 
Btiaetg  she  waa  axtiatio.  At  snob  timet  she  look- 
ad  indeed  as  she  aspired  to,  like  a  qaeen.  Pas- 
skmately  fijnd  of  flowers,  she  made  them  minis- 
ter (o  her  graces — and  many  a  rariety  of  Flora's 
t/xpoxa  collection  glowed  m  the  garden  all  the 
iDiiimer  season,  and  through  winter  in  great  pots 
and  boxes  were  kept  fresh  and  beautiful. 

She  was  tb«  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  ndghborbood.  Tall  of  ber  age,  her  figure 
was  jut  rounding  into  the  aymmetry  of  womra- 
bood.  Her  arms  and  throat  were  the  most  har- 
mmkHuroutlines  and  follneu  and  whiteness  of 
jcrfected  heau^;  but  a  eertaia  impwious  ur. 
mtered  hf  the  oonscionBMBS  of  her  statioi,  as 
the  ward  <^  a  wealthy  man,  gm  her  that  be- 
wildering  manner  that  commands  homage,  fax- 
Inds  kitimacy,  inspires  with  respect 

She  was  but  too  well  aware  that  she  held  the 
Rias  of  a  oertun  kind  of  power,  dangerous  to 
tbe  posseeav— though  of  the  danger  she  knew 
not— sbe  Mi  inately  that  she  was  to  look  down 
Bpoo  others,  and  they  by  a  mysterious  inequality 
vm  to  be  the  subjects  of  her  caprices;  that  is, 
if  they  bad  aught  to  do  with  ber. 

One  night,  when  the  moon  was  at  its  fhll, 
Beatrioe  and  Ma^  were  talking  of  their  future, 
H  jooD^  girls  wul  do— sha|»ng  their  career  by 
the  flawmg  light  that  hope  guanled  in  ewdiyoni^ 
bonuL 

"Snnething  tdla  me  that  I  am  to  be  rich  and 
hanMcd."  said  Beatrice,  leaning  ber  head  back 
agtiBat  the  window-riU,  and  nangwith  tionUed  I 
ms  at  the  moon;  **what  «>  yoo  ever  tUnk^ 
iWt  it,  Mai7?»' 

*<>!  if  I  can  only  find  gentle  hearts  to  lere 
me.  lore  me  t/nir/y,"  was  tbe  sweet  reply,  **I 
AaD  be  contented  anywhere.  Gito  me  oooks, 
fflj  barp.  Mid  plenty  to  do,  and 

She  hunt  out  into  a  many  little  soi^,  and  ber 
dear  tous  floated  away  ,  Uling  on  tbe  ear  of 
nest,  who  was  just  hunying  home&om  the  pastor's. 

To  Beatrice  tiieee  were  Tulgar  tastes;  she  curled 
her  lip,  gsthered  her  wealth  of  jet^  ringlets  In 
both  ber  bands,  and  thmr  them  eudasdy  again 
on  bv  shoulders. 

"It  would  be  80  delightful  to  be  a  princess," 
Bbe  exclaimed,  with  aoimatiim;  "I  wish  thm 
*ere  lords  and  ladies  in  oorconiitry,  as  then  are 
b  Bampa,  and—" 

"Aad  you  were  the  queen's  daughter,"  added 
Uary,  ceeang  ber  humming,  and  bating  time  on 
the  window  seat 

*'I«t*'  replied  Beatrice,"  lifting  her  haughty 


bead,  *'l  coM  aot  the  ^Men's  dat^hier  to  per* 
fectiMk  Only  think!  to  have  crowds  tbnmg 
about  yon  as  tou  pass  along  the  street  in  your 
gilded  barouche,  with  your  six  or  dgiit  mApiifl- 
ceat  milk-white  horaes:  to  behold  great  men 
eager  fbr  the  honor  of  bowing  to  one,  and  ready 
to  die  if  they  may  but  touch  their  lips  to  otar 
band,"  she  said,  with  mode  dignity,  h^dbg  bar 
pretty  band  wp  to  tba  light. 

Bmfl8t,wbo  was  jost  enwring  by  the  dms, 
took  it  for  a  rign,  and,  going  softly  nndw  tlw 
window,  aaid— 

"Whit  ia  itt** 

Beatrioe  and  Ifaty  both  lau^ied,  both  timut 
their  heads  oat  of  the  window,  so  that  the  faint 
gleam  of  the  golden  and  sharp  lustre  of  the  ebon 
locks  mingled  togethor. 

"Nobody  called  yon."  said  Beatrice. 

"  I  thought  you  wared  tor  nM,"lai^hed  tiie  boy, 
under  the  window. 

"Bbt'u  a  queen,  and  wants  somebody  to  kiss 
her  band,"  lury  laughed  back  again. 

"Yes,  but  it  must  be  a  Ung/'  shouted  Bea- 
trice, half  derisively. 

"Are  you  a  queen,  too,  Karjr?"  asked  Ernest, 
appearing  not  to  notice  what  might  be  taken  as  a 
fling,  though  in  reality  be  did. 

"No,  Vm  ft  poor,  little  common  woman,  tliat 
likes  onW  to— ^ 

"No,  she's  a  CRndereUa,"  exd^ed  Beatrice, 
agun,  mockingly,  but  laughing,  and  holding  her 
hand  over  her  ooostn's  mouth  to  prevent  a  reply. 

"And  maybe  shell  marry  the  king's  son,  too, 
and  be  a  queen  after  all.  CindereUft  did,  didn't 
she,  Mary?" 

Beatrice  did  not  rdish  the  quietness  of  this 
turn.  "Why  do  yon  always  talk  to  Mary?  why 
donH  you  talk  to  me?"  she  asked  with  a  toss  of 
the  head.  "I'm  a  year  older  than  she  is.  I 
;  think  yon  don't  compliment  my  dignity  much. 
Tbib  oldest  ought  to  be  serred  first. '  Take  oS 
your  hat  TVhy,  you  impolite  fdlow!" 

He  pulled  hie  cap  off,  and  brushed  the  clinging 
hair  lightly  away.  The  moon  fell  on  his  white 
forehead,  and  added  depth  and  lustre  to  his  tine 
eyes  as  lie  looked  upward. 

"Where  is  Maryl"  he  asked,  slyly,  Itv  the  ^rl 
had  drawn  in  her  bead;  her  oheska  grew  scarl^ 
when  Beatrice  exclaimed — 

"There  it  is!  Mary,  nothing  bat  Uary,  Mary; 
why  don't  you  look  oat?"  sfia  continued  to  her 
ooiuin;  "he  on^oaret  iivyoa.  Don't  yon  feel 
I^hly  hiniwed  by  snch  distinguished  notice?" 

TUs  wai  said  in  an  nnder-tone,  bnt  it  reached 
the  quick  ears  of  poor  Ernest;  hia  heart  beat 
punMly,  and.  thrnsting  on  his  eap  again,  he 
aud,  cwtly,  "Good  nig^^"  and  almost  ran  from 
the  spot 

"Yon  have  wounded  his  feelings.  Beatrioe; 
bow  oould  youl"  murmured  Mary,  holding  one 
hand  against  her  quivering  lip. 

"I  only  aaiiit  for  fun,"  answered  Beatrioe,  se- 
riously. "I  had  no  idea  he  could  hear  me— but. 
after  all,  why  should  we  care  so  much?  He  is 
nobody  but  old  Crab's  adopted  child-  I  rather 
flunk  be  will  bear  it   If  he  dtm't,  I  can't  help 

it-but-hat  I  am  ai^ftmm  ©dWM*' 
feel  bad."  o 
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"He  has  such  de«p  thdoe^ts,*'  tusmred  Marr, 
stiU  trying  to  steady  her  Toice,  "and  if  he  is  only 
Mr.  Orab's  adopted  son,  ha  may  make  a  great  man 
yet.  We  eanH  tell  what  is  before  as  in  oar 
ooontry,  you  know." 

«*Aad  that's  why  I  hate  it  Ton  don't  know, 
wbm  yon  many  a  man,  wh^m  he  was  bnn  a 
be^ar  or  a  psatimma.  For  my  put.  I  mean  to 
^to  England  and  have  a  husband  who  is  sane- 
Idle  words  are  sometimes  pnphBtia.  Beatrice 
had  not  Been  into  the  future,  but  she  had  uttered 
what  Bbe  often  thought  of  afterwacds  in  bdg^ter 
yet  sadder  days. 

It  was  waning  to  the  evening.  With  much 
persuasion,  Ernest  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sit 
2br  his  portrait,  on^  a  week  before  the  oon- 
Torsatioa  that  ended  so  unhappily  bad  taken 
place.  The  boy  had  been  dee^  wounded-^ie 
sat  up  till  midnigfat  to  throw  m  his  indignant 
feelings  in  verse, Ibr  it  seemed  without  that  con^ 
aolatioo  his  too  proud  spirit  would  lawk.  To- 
day, Mary,  alone,  had  been  able  to  iweyail  over 
his  strong  resolution;  tor  her  sake  be  went 

A  striking  group  they  fcnmed— Patience  Wortb- 
ington  critica^y  surveying  the  portrait,  towards 
the  sulyect  of  which  she  was  studiously  distant- 
Beatrice,  with  flowers  on  her  bosom,  and  her 
dehcate  fingers  tipped  with  the  colors  of  her  pa- 
lette— and  Mary,  silent,  almost  serious,  for  her 
noble  nature  rebelled  a^j^iast  the  coldness  of  her 
grand-mother  and  bousin;  she  felt  that  Ernest 
was  truly  gentle,  truly  dignified,  and,  as  she 
watched  tbe  play  of  hu  features  that,  at  times, 
were  deathly  wliite,  and  sometimes  dwkening 
with  a  look  of  deflanee,  she  longed  to  be  any- 
irtiere  rather  tiuui  witness  tbe  hunuliation  SotceA 
upon  him. 

Beatrice  was  just  finishing.  Sbe  had  otif^- 
naUy  intended  to  paint  both  Mary  and  Ernest  in 
a  caUnet  picture,  but  eventually  changed  her 
mind.  And  for  this  branch  of  art  ^  had  really 
fine  genius.  Tbe  romance  of  her  disposition 
ibrced  her  to  give  a  bright  tint  to  the  most 
sombre  subjects.  Mary's  picture,  though  true  in 
all  the  essentials,  was  still  flattered— she  looked 
like  an  angel;  and  so  Ernest  was  a  model  of 
boyish  beauty.  Beatrice  had  been  unsparing  in 
her  fancy  as  wdl  as  indefatigable  in  her  exertions. 
Hence  Ernest,  in  himself,  was  a  pale,  handsome, 
studioos-kwking  boy;  in  his  picture,  an  Apollo, 
grace  and  notiui^  blended  in  the  fine  Gndan 
features. 

Unwflling  to  make  him  her  enemy,  1^  her  late 
flioag^ttess  speech,  Beatrice  had  exerted  all  her 
powers  to  please,  or,  rather,  to  bscinate  him, 
She  looked  at  bim  rtwuiafaly  with  her  Uaqk  eyes, 
now  looped  up  her  bug  tresses  that  her  neck 
might  be  free,  taking  care  to  airange  tbem  to  the 
beat  advant^;e,  then  unpinning  and  allowing 
them  to  shower  down  in  charming  confusion 
upon  her  ivory  sbooldera.  But  Erdest  looked  on 
unmoved;  the  boy,  with  all  his  impulses  fresh 
and  warm,  had  no  thought  for  this  imperious; 
bean^;  he  was  uneasy  in  her  presence,  or  if  he 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  towards  her, 
th^  were  instantly  filled  with  tin  inu^^  of 


At  last,  it  was  flni^ied;  tiie  two  were  laid  ade 
by  aide. 

"Don't  the^  look  beautiMly,  tngetfaerr'  ex- 
claimed Beatrice,  in  eostacies. 

Patience  Worthington  was  troubled  at  this  a- 
clamatiffli.  A  strange  thought  flitted  through 
her  mind;  a  shadow  croased  her  brow.  She 
went  hastily  finward,  and  lifted  that  of  Maiy,  as 
if  to  inspect  it  more  closely;  then  turning  to  the 
table,  with  an  impresrive  manner,  sbe  very  care- 
fully laid  it  down  at  some  distance  from,  and 
oAooc  the  otlier.  It  was  a  trifimg  act,  but,  like 
fliany  more  trifling,  eapaUe  a  wide  interpr^ 
tation. 

Mary  saw  it,  and  blushed  piinftilly.  Ernest 
saw  it,  uid  changed  not,  save  to  draw  his  form 
to  its  utmost  height,  and  to  press  his  lips  to- 
gether that  he  might  keep  the  tears  from  start- 
ing; for,  manly  as  he  was,  this  bad  touched  his 
feelings  more  than  any  other  insult — it  was  so 
direct. 

"Mercy  on  us,  Ernest,  you  look  as  if  you  vrant- 
ed  to  kilt  Bcunebody,"  sud  Lanny  that  evening, 
refraining  fbr  onoe  from  her  xaaai  laugh. 

He  was  in  thought  hurling  thunderbolts  at  Pa- 
tience Worthington  and  Beatrice;  Lanny  recalled 
him  to  himself;  he  smiled  dubiously,  and  allowed 
the  dear  little  old  mud  to  rattle  on,  answermg 
yes  or  no  at  random;  fbrbmatdy  some  good  genius 
kept  him  right,  so  tliat  Lanny  did  not  again  men- 
tion his  trouble. 

"I  wonder  who  was  in  the  grand  carriage  'this 
morning?"  she  said  to  Kmest,  the.following  day, 
when  he  came  from  his  chamber;  he  had  been 
striving  to  calm  himself  by  writing.  '  'It  went  up 
to  Worthington  house  and  stopped  there,  and 
finally  it  came  by  again,  with  nobody  in  but  the 
coachman." 

Ernest  coold  not  think,  but  guessed  it  was 
some  of  the  old  lady's  folks  from  tbe  city.  And 
so  it  was;  Jared  Worthington  and  his  wife  return- 
ed from  Europe.  They  had  been  in  the  city 
several  days,  and  wishing  to  give  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, had  not  made  it  known  to  then-  relatives. 

Beatrice  had  just  put  tbe  finishing  toucdi  on  her 
heavy  curls  as  the  grand  equipage  drove  up; 
Mary  was  listlessly  striking  the  chords  of  bar 
harp,  but  ceased  at  the  anmd  of  wheels.  Both 
strangdy  enough  surmised  who  it  might  be;  no 
longer  ago  than  the  early,  early  nunning,  ht6m 
the  stars  had  quite  paled  out  in  the  siry,  they  had 
laid  awake  and  talked  of  the  future;and  the  absent 
ones  had  been  in  their  thoughts.  They  had  said 
to  each  other,  "how  strange  it  would  be  if  their 
friends  should  oome  upon  them  suddenly;"  and 
now  here  they  were. 

Beatrice  knew  not  whether  to  fly  down  or  wait 
to  be  called;  the  delight  and  uncertainty  gave  a 
rich  color  to  her  chrnks,  but  before  she  knew  it 
she  was  on  the  stairs,  in  the  entry,  pleased  and 
smiling,  while  Patience  Worthington,  out  of  sur- 
prise, condescended  more  from  her  dignity  than 
she  bad  ever  done  in  htr  life  before. 

"Is  this  Beatrice?"  and  "is  this  Beatrice?''  ex- 
clMmed  both  Jared  and  Mrs.  Worthingtmi,  struck 
with  admiration.  , 

She  came  fbr^|r|H;^4^p«'(B  own  sfAt  could 
not  t^re  moved  swtdier;  and  as  each  caught  an 
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oototntclwd  hand,  they  IwAed  mcMiingly  at 
adi  otber. 

"My  dear  girl."  exotaiiaed  her  foster  mother, ; 
dnwiiig  her  nearer  and  kiaang  her  fair  cheek, : 
"jonhaTo  really  imiooved  wopdrnfnlly;  #ould 
joa  thifik  thia  could  be  our  iittle  Beattkel"  tam- 
ing Id  her  hosbaod. 

"I  am  qaite  M  nrad)  utoniBhed  as  yoareelf," 
nudiaiueally  rrtnnied  Mr.  Worthnigton.  tbiak- 
B^atthatTery  ihoiiiait  how  many  thonsand  «■ 
teuoT  tbonsandait  mmld  tw  naeesBary  for  her 
fanAaiid,  vben  sheaboold  win  one,  to  raiDg  asii 
nrtof'bartvfiv  her  yonth  and  eztraor^Dary 
diannB. 

He  bad  not  come  to  a  deflaite  oonclumon  when 
tbey  had  all  entered  the  parlor,  and  Bealxice, 
witi)  one  arm  gracefully  around  Mary,  came  for- 
md.  Baying.  "Allow  me  to  {wesent  my  sweet 
couan;  I  th^k  yon  will  And  her  as  mochor  more 
improred  than  myself." 

Again  husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  glance 
A&tgeeraed  to  say.  "sachdignityinonesoyoong;" 
ttwy  both  kissed  the  fair  girt,  remarked  that  her 
and  figar«  were  rery  like  her  mother's,  and 
tbey  sat  down  together. 
Presently  Beatrice  must  pbiy  fw  tiiem,  so  she 
ru  her  wUte  flngen  over  the  keys,  performing  a 
simple  and  quaint  melody;  her  quick  insight  of 
faimu  nature  had  drrined  what  would  best  jdease 
tbuL  Jsred  turned  to  his  sister;  she  was  breath- 
koly  loDkiog  at  him,  as  if  to  command  admira- 
tko  fer  her  idolized  grand  child. 

"That  was  father's  favorite  song."  he  said, 
Doddbg  and  keeping  a  little  sort  of  time  against 
hiB  cane  with  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
"Sht  does  wdl,  she  does  well;"  he  added  in  an 
mdertone.  After  that  Mary  played  her  harp 
ud  wag  warmly  ^plauded;  but  the  old  people 
vol  eiceedingly  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Beatrice. 
Ibey  examined  her  drawrogs,  and  bestowed 
hnih  pnuse  opon  them;  they  listooed  while  abe 
Rid  in  amral  laagaages,  bat  man  than  all*  they 
vti^ddiEhted  with  ber  beauty.  The  season  was 
tomiDg  and  she  must  be  transported  to  flourish 
in  t  city  home.  Mary's  heart  was  fall  while  she 
lutned  as  tbey  detailed  thnr  Tarioue  ^ans.  Ca- 
pnciou  as  her  oonsin  had  been,  she  loved  her 
vuiuly,  devotedly;  and  it  was  hard  to  think  that 
Uiey  moat  part — for  it  was  not  likely  they  woald 
«irit  bw  to  accompany  her  cousin  to  their  delight- 
Ubame. 

Tbey  were  not  long  in  deciding  that  Beatrice 
UBt  go  immediately  to  the  €aty.  She  was  al- 
Mtt  wild  with  joy,  for  the  cunning  mvdeh  had 
beard  her  foster  parents  expatiate  upon  ber  ap* 
peuiBoe  and  eoont  the  paraes  they  would  give, 
u  noQ  as  aha  dwnld  be  iaitiated  Bufflointiy  into 
^  mysteries  of  fashionaUe  lifo.  In  her  brain  a 
wudra)  (laiMvamas  were  all  set  moving,  but  the 
OMtf  d^efist  delight  was  where  she  shone  the 
worshipped  star  among  lights  that  were  all 
oritliant,  and  where  gorgeoos  tbmigs  Allowed* 
ud  loyriad  hearts  adored. 

"My  fortune  is  to  be  realiaed,"  she  said  one 
uyuHary  and  she  sat  in  their  pretty  room: 
ia  something  towards  being  a  queen  at  any 
ntc,  abd  T  sbeJl  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand 
nftat  splendid  home  where  I  am  going.  I"— 
wtnudi^  theiDnidftf  a  dight  gai^Maiy 


was  Just  folding  her  hands  over  ber  eyes,  bnt 
more  than  one  tear  streamed  down  ber  pale 

cheeks. 

••Do  not  mind  me,  Beatrice,"  she  muncured, 
striving  to  steady  ber  vofoe;  "but  I  conld  not  help 
the  thought  that  Weafter  we  two,  who  have  been 
so  much  together,  whose  thoughts  and  interests 
have  almost  been  one,  must  meet  only  as  friends; 
for  in  your  new  home  there  will  be  little  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  humUe  coosin." 

Impnlsively,  Beatrice  threw  her  arms  uonnd 
her  coosin's  neck,  and  in  tremulous  tones  assnred 
ber  that  her  love  would  never,  never  be  less  than 
now.  I  had  forgotten,"  sbe  continued,  clasping 
Mary's  hands  in  her's,  and  gazing  in  ber  eyes 
while  moisture  was  gathering  in  her  own,  *'that 
you  were  not  to  go  with  me;  why  Mary!  I  never 
bhall  be  happy  without  yon.  And  so  soon,  too 
— to-morrow,  to-morrow!  The  reality  comes  over 
me;  after  all,  who  shall  I  find  to  love  tike  you? 
I  cannot  go  without  you;  I  cannot  live  wiuioat 
yoo." 

"0!  yes  you  ean,"  Mary  rqiliad,  smiling  throagh 
her  grief, '  'you  will  have  a  thousand  things  around 
you  to  fill  your  bead  and  partly,  take  my  place; 
it  is  poor  me  who  is  most  to  be  i»tied.  1  shall 
sit  in  this  room,  and  remember  just  where  you 
ilsed  to  at;  at  twilight  I  shall  long  to  see  yon  in 
TOOT  old  place,  with  the  flowers  braided  in  your 
hair.  When  I  wake  up  of  nights,  I  shall  foel 
about  the  pillow  for  your  cheek,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  shall  kneel  alone  at  my  prayers.  In  our 
walks,  above  all,  dear  Beatrice,  in  our  walks,  no- 
body's ahn  vrill  twine  about  my  waist,  and  no- 
body's voice  echo  to  mine  when  I  look  upon  the 
beautiful  creatores  of  God  in  the  sky  and  npon 
the  earvh — ^nobody." 

She  paused  vrith  bdghtened  color;  her  heart 
had  given  one  joyous  leap,  as  a  half-awakened 
thoaght  came  stealing  in.  that  somebody  might 
some  time  meet  her  in  her  lonely  wanderings,  and 
thrill  her  with  those  deep,  passkmato  dances, 
while  a  voice,  low  and  soft,  would  make  »e  mosfe 
common-place  things  soond  lik^  mode  to  beretf. 

¥et  she  did  not  any  the  less  regret  the  hns  of 
her  companion. 

All  tbat  afternoon  the  cousins  spent  together, 
exchangingMnfoenirjr  and  vows  of  endless  affectkm. 
Many  tears  attested  to  thar  sincerity.  Never, 
never,  never,  even  sbonld  seas  part  them,  would 
Beatrice  foiget  her  more  than  sisten  and  Mary, 
though  with  fewer  words,  gave  equal  assurance 
of  ber  tender  friendship. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Beatrice  went  to  say  fere- 
well  to  her  pets.  These  were  cMftisan,  tmcow, 
three  chkikens,  now  well  grown,  rejoicing  in  the 
>  euphonious  names  of  Luna,  OelcBteand  Marigold: 
a  family  of  the  most  delicato  little  pigs,  except 
when  cleanUuees  was  concmied,  and  a  young 
goat  thtft  Patience  Worthington  had  recently  pur- 
chased for  ber  childbood's  sake— for  sbe  had  pos- 
sessed almost  such  a  one  when  very  young. 

Old  Susan  stood  in  the  renovated  bam,  pa- 
tiently waiting  to  be  milked,  and  chewing  oer 
fresh  meal  of  hay  with  a  dehberate  manner  tbat 
seemed  a  compound  of  oomfort  and  reverence.  Her 
sledc  sides  glistened,  and  as  she  turned,  with  some- 
thing tbat  seemed  like  a  toss,  her  brawny  head, 
and  rested  bw  dear,  calaa  eye  npcm  her  beautiful 
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viaitora,  hw  glanoe  lingered  od  Beatrice.  CDd  the 
ceased  the  oMtioQof  her  jawgtH  if  Mtiutod  bya 
half  human  intvlliKenoe. 

"Muley,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  real  ten- 
denMBB,  wd  laving  her  dieek  elose  on  her  ahonl- 
der»  **did  yea  know  I  was  guns  to  lean  you, 
Moley?" 

The  oreatma  btgan  flapping  her  tail  from  nde 
to  side,  tamed  lier  head  towards  the  crib,  and 
stretching  out  her  long  neck,  gare  a  soft  low. 

**She  knows,  she  knows,"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
passing  her  hand  again  and  again  over  the  glisten- 
ing coat,  and  fondling  her  with  ber  white  arms; 
tiien  she  took  up  baodfal  after  handful  of  the  hay 
and-held  it  to  her  month— and  howerer  much  it 
was,  the  creature  took  it.  "Maybe  it's  the  last 
time  I  shall  ever  feed  you,  Maley,"  sbe  said,  with 
a  sad  earnestness,  and  as  if  assenting  to  the  idea, 
Susan  gave  aootliar  and  more  melancholy  low. 

Tb^  left  the  bam  and  called  the  chiokens,  but 
the  wilful  pets  would  not  oomenear  enough  to  be 
caught 

•<Yott  must  cateh  them  and  kiss  tbem  when- 
ever you  can,  for  me." 

lAiry  laughed  and  promised  that  she  would: 
*'tbou^,  perhaps,"  she  added,  in  her  merry  man- 
ner, "if  yon  come  here  some  day  next  winter, 
you  may  be  able  to  show  them  a  Unlicr  attadi- 
ment,  by  eating  them." 

Beatrice  declared  that  she  never  could  do  that, 
neither  would  she  eat,  the  darling  little  pigs  she 
had  thought  so  much  of;  and  between  laug^ng 
and  crying,  after  a  visit  to  the  goat,  the  young 
girls  entered  the  bouse. 

Here  they  found  the  Bev.  Mr.  Farrell,  and  with 
bim  one  of  the  quaintest  specimens  of  a  village 
doctor  that  ever  yet  repiced  in  the  preparation  of 
pil|s  and  powdffis.  He  had  oomo  to  the  jAmw 
when  a  young  man,  and  was  so  nnoonth  in  tUa 
manners,  murdering  the  tdng's  English  so  barba- 
rously, that  he  never  would  liave  beoi  emfdoyed 
if  he  lud  not  made  a  marvelous  cure.  Almost  by 
accident  the  good  people  found  out  that  be  was  a 
bora  doctor.  He  had  skill,  the  requisite  know- 
led^  of  drags,  and  a  most  superior  judgment— 
vrhich  in  our  opinion,  is  worth  more  than  a  di- 
ploma any  day.  He  was  seldom  Iwffled— he  had 
plenty  to  do;  for  mites  around  there  was  no  doc- 
tor like  Doctor  Peter  Pillow. 

A  veiT  ecoentrio  genius  was  Peter  PUbw. 
Eveiybody  believed  that  his  name  was  only  an 
•ssnmed  one;  but  as  the  doctor  bore  all  joking 
with  commendable  good  temper,  alw^  repfying 
to  tbor  attempts  to  find  out  the  tmth  of  the  mat- 
ter, "that  mtet  was  his  mothsr.  and  that  he  had 
been  chnstened  in  the  woods  among  the  cat^ 
mounts,"  they  soon  forbore  to  question  him. 

A  qtteer^looking  man  was  Doctor  Peter  Pillow. 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  from  some  freak  other, 
when  he  was  a  little  baby,  if  be  ever  wat  a  little 
baby,  and  his  face  was  in  a  plastic  condition,  had 
clapped  her  bands  over  his  head  and  under  his 
chin,  thus  reducing  its  proportions  and  s^«aditig 
the  features  in  their  breadth,  gi?iag  them  an  out- 
ward and  upward  jerk. 

He  had  a  little  rotund  body,  that  never  moved  in 
a  strught  diiection,  but  like  a  snug  little  boat  in  a 
high  wind,  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side. 
Add  to  this,  sharp,  black  eyes,  a  ball  oS  a  hesdi 


white  and  gUstening.  with  a  ray  of  nlvery  btin 
encircling  the  front  of  the  scalp,  and  if  we  are  uy 
painter,  Peter  Pillow,  doctor— as  he  styled  fain- 
self,  stands  raddi^  ht£ore  you. 

Both  had  onne  to  give  thdr  parting  bsnecUetioa 
to  Miss  Beatrice,  fba  |ood  minister's  attach- 
ment to  the  fiiir  young  giriwaa  stronger  than  bi 
thought — she  looked  sometimes  so  wxmdcrfolly  as 
Patience  lud— though  he  did  not  regard  her  with 
that  atfection  which  warmed  his  heart  towirdi 
Mary.  With  a  prophetic  eye.  he  saw  Mary's  fu- 
ture, and  Uiat  made  him  a  dosar  observer.  He 
could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  her  ways^gea* 
tleness,  her  thougbtfiil  loveliness,  her  S|urit  u 
truthful  and  affectioaate. 

"It's  uncartin'  when  we  set  eyes  on  yousnn, 
Miss  Beatrioe,  I  'spose,"  drawled  the  little  doo- 
tor,  his  voice  resembling  the  nnse  made  by  a  ta* 
fractoiT  saw  cutting  through  a  |Hne  knot;  Umi  hi 
first  clapped  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  fluUf 
crossed  his  legs,  till  his  huge, uncouth  feet,heiTiIf 
:  shod,  looked  by  far  the  biggest  part  (tf  hhn. 
I  Beatrice  caught  the  fond  glance  of  Pttimce 
I  Worthington.  She  felt  for  her  mhnoet  a  dangh* 
ter's  love  mingled  with  the  ambitioQ  that  pnnnpt* 
ed  her  to  mix  in  the  whirl  of  life.  Tbst 
;  yearning  look  affected  ber  inexpressibly,  the  t«u« 
sprang  to  her  bright  eyes. 
!  "Oh!  I  shall  visit  grand-mother  often,"  she  n- 
plied.  .  ^1 

"I  guess  we  can't  spare  jt.  Miss  Beatrice, 
said  the  doctor,  slowly,  twinkling  his  ejres; 
"you've  got  a  fever  I  reckon — red  in  the  dwaft 
down  in  the  mouth,  cirkler  about  the  ^jrss,  a  sort 
of  settlin'  down  about  the  whole  ^tim.  Ivwt 
give  you  smne  sugar  pills,  a  glass  of  aunt  Baft* 
nah*s  Intters,  and  a  httle  home-side  powder,  to 
take  inter  the  city— that's  serposin^  you  pi 
well."  ,  .. 

"Even  grand-mother  and  Mary  wooldn  t  wwi 
me  to  be  uok  for  the  sake  of  keeinng  me  bm, 
replied  the  girl,  laughing  back  her  tears,  "to^ 
have  had  too  much  trouble  of  that  kind  slres^T* 
and  [  have  bad  plenty  of  pills,  thank  you." 

The  evcaiing  passed  in  rather  a  restrained  con- 
versation and  a  little  music  Beatrice  1)«^ 
singing,  but  she  gave  it  up;  her  voice  tremWwt 
and  BO  did  Mary  's  when  she  essayod  to  assist  Ser. 

It  was  that  lonely  feeling  both  had,  that  in»- 
tioipated  parting  gives  a  kemer  jMWg  thw 
experience  of  real  desolation;  for  with  that  W*« 
comes  the  solace  of  seekioff  now  pleasuresotf  « 
old  and  sunrounding  dreumsUnoes;  and  thasa  as 
the  time  form  a  sort  of  oompany  that  ii 
though  insennbly  healing  the  wound.  . 

In  the  momiaff  came  Mr.  Jared  and  Mrs-  J*"'* 
Worthington.  The  box  at  the  back  of  *J*''rJ" 
riage  oontamed  a  beautiful  assortment  tf  mu"" 
nery.  and  one  of  the  daintiest  of  casbmeie 
for  which  little  lass  than  a  hundred  dollars  dm 
been  paid  out  that  morning.  It  would  <»»«y 
■  well  for  the  present,  was  Mrs.  Jared's  sclf-s«««* 
fled  comment,  as  she  threw  it  over  the  itoofm 
shoulders  of  her  beautiful  fosterohild,  sad  amu" 
to  mark  the  graceful  folds.  .  ,  . 

Mary  stood  by  and  admired-yes, 
her  oooNu's  beauty;  but  for  the  calm,  e'^'J^ 
ness  of  her  dispodti^^lk 
who  oenainly  appaura  tol 
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fcrtoDfl  thto  benelf— bat,  dear  eioime,  ibe  dkl 

DO  SDdl  tlUDg. 

**¥on  an  to  go  with  ns,  and  stay  weeks  and 
weeks,  or  as  kmg  as  jou  like,  my  roster-pareats 
say,  and  Ami  Patienoe  herself  has  oonsented," 
eidanDed  Beatrioe. 

Mary's  heart  hounded  more  tnmTiltDOQsly  than 
it  rmr  bad  before. 

The  great  dty!— its  splendor,  its  fiuhions— 
tint  palace-home— soch  nghts  as  she  was  to  see! 
Oh!  how  kind  in  them  all,  how  kind  in  Uietr 
naod'mother.  8be  would  go  np  stairs  to  make 
her  few  preparatioiis. 

She  beard  a  sigh,  a&d  paoaed  befcrebsrgrtiid- 
■Other's  ehamh^. 

FMienee  Worthington  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
nan,  her  tall  fcrm  slightly  drooiong,  while  iter 
7es  wandered  about  with  an  absent,  aimless  ex 
presaon.  She  looked  strangtly  sdemn  in  the 
fiunt  light,  for  the  windows  were  darkened— she 
looked  to  Mary  the  picture  of  prood  desc^ation. 
A  pang  crossed  the  heart  d*  the  gentle  gM— bow 
coold  she  leave  her  aksie— wen  iv  a  day  of  sel- 
fish pleasure? 

It  was  afternoon*  and  all  things  were  rea^  fcr 
dBpartnre.  OppreasiTdy  warm  without,  the 
dosed  blinds  adndtted  only  ea<^  a  solitary  son* 
h<am  through  the  ivnnd  holes  at  the  top.  Both 
Mr.  Worthington  and  his  wife  sat  sleeping  ofl' 
thdrfittigne  preparatory  to  their  jouniCT.  Again 
Msiy  had  occasion  to  go  to  Iwr  grand'mother's 
douDbsr.  It  was  onaswuly  still*  and  she  entered 
nftly. 

Patience  WorthiogtoD  sat  In  a  knr'  easy  diair, 
her  head  resting  partly  on  one  ude.  her  hands 
Mded  on  her  lap.  &he  bad  fallen  into  a  light 
Blmnbcr,  bot  some  sorrowfal  dream  most,  at 
that  moment,  haTe  flitted  thnnigh  her  mind,  for 
her  pale  Hps  qnivered,  and  her  long  eyelashes, 
jet  dark,  were  wt/t  with  stmggling  tears. 

Modi  affected.  Mary  stood  before  the  pale 
woman.  She  had  nerer  seen  her  in  tears  bot 
enes  during  her  whole  life,  and  then  she  was 
wnpng  far  her  dead.  It  wasTsrytonohtng  now 
to  Bark  the  grief  she  would  have  oonosaled,  dis* 
pbqring  iladf  in  her  sleep. 

"Bow  flinfiil,"  tfaoi^ht  l&iy.  *«to  desert  ber 
new,  when  she  has  heuk  more  than  a  mother  to 
me  sinoe  I  waa  an  infimt— sbe  will  be  so  deso* 
ltte!v 

Btatrfee  alone  would  take  the  light  from  the 
lioase,  and  she  herself,  thoagh  she  did  not  pre- 
tend to  think  that  bhe  was  as  precious  in  the  e^es 
of  her  proud  relative  as  her  qoeenl/,  dai>hiDg 
Beatrioe,  yet  she  lessened  her  labor,  and  saved 
hcrioany  steps,  besides  lighteniDg  her  cares  by 
rifling — her  grand-motber  loved  her  vmce— how 
dsn  im  old  cai^  would  be  when  both  birda  had 
fimaway!  That  nunnent  she  decided  to  re- 
BsiB.  Sob  would  not  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
Uhtoated  with  dty  Hfe  and  eastoms,  so  that  her 
old  borne  might  appear  distuteftil  to  her.  Im- 
■b^ately  she  made  known  ber  deddmi  to  Bea- 
trice, who,  with  eran  her  selfldmess,  oould  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  deprive  her  grand-mother 
of  ifl  that  made  life  pleasant. 

iMince  Worthkigton  remonstrated  with  her, 
Int  to  no  purpose. 

-Do  sot  think  me  lo  nUsh,"  sha  said. 


lovingly;  "let  me  stay  with  you,  because  my 
heart  tells  me  to.  Indeed,  dear  giiuid-mother,  I 
oould  not  be  bappy  and  know  you  were  alone." 

An  emotim,  tenderer  and  warmer  than  uiy 
she  had  heretofore  ezperienoed  for  this  sweet 
girl,  sank  down  into  the  haughty  soul  of  the  un- 
bending woman.  She  did  not  trust  hmelf  to 
speak,  out  one  Jook,  that  was  a  treasure  to  Maiy, 
did  more  than  a  thousand  thanks  would  have  ao- 
otHoplisbed. 

The  last  good-byes  were  ponouneed  with  fill- 
terin^  Toioea,  and  Beatrice,  less  gUd  than  sorry, 
sat  in  the  fiunily  carriage  bands  her  foster^ 
psrats. 

**Wbat  handsome  little  fellow  is  that?"  asked 

Mrs  Jared,  directing  Beatrice  to  look  out 

The  poor  girl,  throogb  Minding  tears,  could 
not  see  Ernestine  standing  outside  the  ferthest 
dm.  He  shrank  away  as  she  turned  ber  head, 
not  wishing  to  be  iccogDised,  and  glad  in  his 
heart  that  it  was  not  her  oousin  who  was  going. 
After  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  be  hurried  on 
till  be  gained  a  neat  cottage,  whose  mistress  was 
Susy  Mann  of  old— now  the  school-master 'a 
wife.  And  there  he  Ungered  to  talk  of  Maty. 

CHAPTER  Xir. 

1IVCLB  BIU'S  ILUmS. 

AntanuD  had  deepened  to  its  twilight,  and  now 
came  the  soft,  warm  Indian  Summer.  Boes  as 
br^ht  as  the  wings  of  Southern  birds  twinkled 
in  the  glowing  sunshine.  Every  gorgeous  leaf 
and  bnnch  in  the  old  forest  hung  lizily  in  the 
stall  air.  Shadows  foil  earlier  and  blacker  upon 
the  green  sward.  The  stars  flashed  along  the 
pale  Uue  of  the  horizon,  one  by  one,  before  the 
good  folks  left  their  evening  meals;  and  every 
day,  by  so  many  moments  sooner,  the  dear 
amber  of  the  western  sunset  lighted  np  the  an- 
cient face  of  Worthington  clock. 

Ernestine  began  to  feel  discounted.  He  had 
looked  foward  to  this  period,  tmstmg  that  with 
aid  fhnn  his  uncle  be  m^t  proeure  better 
clotbes  and  an  introdnetaim  to  some  one  who 
would  akl  bim  to  tiw  choioe  of  a  profeeskm,  or 
some  post  where  be  oonld  ]Mmnote  himsetf.  But 
no  such  thing  had  happened  as  yet  His  uncle 
Uasted  an  the  professkms,  as  far  as  bu  will  and 
his  voice  wmt,  ocmstgning  tbem  directly  to  the 
very  depths  of  perdition.  Be  told  Ernest  if  be 
would  pot  his  mind  down  to  a  farm,  l^-«nd*l7« 
be  m^t  come  into  possesnnt  of  all  he  had,  Imt 
on  no  other  oonditioos. 

Bot  there  came  a  crisis  that  eansed  a  ehange 
in  the  old  man's  views. 

On  the  very  warmest  day  in  September,  when 
the  air  fell  like  the  hot  breath  of  a  fomace  on 
the  uncovered  brow.  Silas  j/Filbers  came  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  seated  him- 
self thoaghtAilly  oa  the  don^step,  with  his  arms 
Added. 

Lanny  was  not  yet  aoeustomed  to  all  Ua 
moods.  She  saw  that  he  was  tired  snd  very 
moisti  that  his  eyes  were  heavy,  and  there  was 
an  nnnatnral  glow  upon  his  dieeks.  The  old 
man  appeared  irritable  and  peevish;  nor  woold 
he  leave  bis  seat  to  sit  in  Lanny*B  own  rooking- 
cfaair,  that  she  had  dragged  oat  from  bef  
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room.   He  bid  her  let  him  alone,  and,  leaning!  Pillow  is  aomefaodf.   Give  ua  aome  paper," hi 


said,  tuming  to  huaxj  with  a  maJeitM  wan  af 

the  hand. 

As  it  was  fbmiahed  him,  he.oaaght  the  rc^nidi 


his  head  back,  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber.  Ereniog 
came,  and  a  strong  wind  blew  up  from  the  west. 
Still,  in  his  rude  seat,  half  reclined  the  farmer, 

his  bronzed  face  Dptomed,  and  the  soft,  cool,  but  |  twinkle  of  Ernest's  eye.   The  sc^e  bad  been  n 
treacherous  air,  gliding  in  under  his  loosened ;  ludicrous  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
neck-cloth,  and  flogering  the  damp,  iron  grey  jstza^hU  mirth, 
locks. 

At  last,  be  awoke  with  a  start 

called  him.   She  feared  this  exposure. 


Boy,"  said  the  doctor,  tmniiw  husk  the  pahn 
Lanny  had !  <^  bia  und.  as  was  bis  balHt;  aiw  wluoh  beoon* 
!.   The  ddlsidered  peculiarly  degant,  *-the  digni^  of  lha 
man  opened  his  eyes,  muttered' something  in  a  |  profesbnns  forbids  cacklin;"  and  he  sethimsdf 
smothered  voice,  dropping  bis  head  upon  bis  J  to  the  occi^iation  of  writing  a  recipe. 

Doctor  Peter's  recipes  were  the  funniest  tUngl 
imaginaUe.   Nobody  bat  the  old  apothecary  un- 
derstood tfaem. 
He  knew  doctor  Pillow's  pot-books  and  trtm- 


boaom.  With  a  great  ^brt,  Lanny  and  Ernestine 
succeeded  in  arousing  him,  so  that  he  sprang 
nerrouslr  to  his  feet.  But  he  held  up  bis  hands, 
all  trembling,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side  as 


if  the  impulse  of  some  strong  ftar  was  upon  him.  mels.  his  mixture  of  bad  Latin  and  bad  Engliib, 
..r»i  .1  L_  ......  pwfectly,  and  if  a  ragged  bit  of  paper  came  to 

him  with 

"Thr.,  d'ne.  two  ouncello, 
"Per  ohol— per  diabatis.       P.  Pil.." 
He  knew  just  what  gilt  boxes  to  poll  dowiit 
and  what  ingredients  to  mix. 

Surveying  bis  uneasy  patient,  whose  iiioob»- 
rant  exolamalioDs  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  bsbn 
for  the  matment  he  had  experimoed,  13»  doour 


"Blame  it,"  he  muttered  thickly,  "what— 
what's  the  matter  with  my  feet?  they  won't 
move;  it's— it's  something  come  over  me;  do  you 
see,  boy?  is  it  dark!  is  my  bead  on  my  shoul- 
ders? Uame  Oie  weather— why!  it's  colder  than 
Juoary;  give  me  more  dothes;  Hiere's  a  batta- 
lion in  m^  head;  I've  &lt  it  coming  all  day; 
Mame  my  limbs!  can't  I  get  into  the  oousel" 
Lanny  and  the  boy  were  both  alarmed.  His 


hand  was  like  a  coal  to  the  touch,  and  his  eyes  proceeded  to  write  after  this  &ahion: 

 ,.     m.  ..j^iit;_pU_po,^6Xe8— fixer— PLBx— I— ty. 

"Per  digestkm  of  brain.  P.  Pillow." 

(Extra  flourishes  here.) 
Of  oonrse  the  doctors  will  not  imagine  tlie 
above  is  ihteoded  to  reflect  upon  them  in  mj 
manner.  It  is  but  stating  a  fact,  that  aonietioiea 
evm  phyticitnu  will  write  unintelligibly;  ud 
"Peter  Pillow,  doctor,"  though  not  an  M-  D.,»iiii 
only  pretending  to  know  that  most  abused  of  the 
dead  uuiguages,  knew  enough  to  master  almoBt 
any  disonter  that  oaoM  nnder  bis  ken.  Still,  u 
he  oftoD  said,  be  only  studied  natur,  yarbe  ud 
medicines,  and  pud  some  attention  to  Latbig." 

Sending  Ernest  with  ttie  recipe,  he  statinwd 
himself  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  whan  ths 
paroxysm  had  aomewlwt  sabsideid*  woitdiroagh 
the  usual  formula  of  looking  at  the  tongue,  ejt», 
and  feeling  of  the  pulse. 

"It's  a  heavy  fever  I'm  afeerd,"  said  poor 
Lanny,  disconsolately,  as  she  stood  with  folded 
BO  completely  in  his  power.  Farmo'  Withers!  bands  and  a  wo-begoneex{H^6aion,  "it's  going  to 
had  given  him  many  a  hard  rub,  and  defied  Us;  be  a  brain  fever,  ain't  iti" 
nostrums  with  a  savage  exultation. 

'It  looks  duberous,  duberous,"  be  muttered. 


'tared  with  a  wild,  singular  light.  They  told 
him  to  lean  heavily  on  them,  and  with  difBculty, 
for  he  was  a  great,  muscular  man,  led  him  to  his 
bed,  on  which  be  threw  himself,  weak  and  help- 
less as  a  child. 

"rtl  get  some  herb  tea  for  you.  Maybe  youll 
want  Aim  to  go  for  tbe  doctor?"  voitured  Lanny. 

"No!  I  want  no  doctor,"  was  the  surly  reply: 
"let  old  Sile  die  a  nateral  death  if  be  must  die;  I 
hato  ^e  professionals,  every  mother's  son  of 
•em." 

Bat,  in  sfate  of  herb  tea  and  oold  wato-,  whidi 
be  drank  pnrfiuely,  the  few  increased,  and, 
towuds  morning,  the  poor  &rmcr  was  willing 
the  doctor  should  be  sent  for;  fiv  h»  bad  a  secret 
dread  oi  illness,  as  also  a  secret  oonfldenee  in 
the  little  doctor's  skill. 
So  "Peter  Pillow,  doctor."  alighted  at  the  door 
the  crazy  establishment,  glad  in  his  heart,  if 
the  truth  mast  be  told,  that  be  had  the  old  fiumer 


sitting  his  squat,  little  body  on  the  side  of  the 
bad.   He  caught  the  farmer's  great  arm,  as  it 
swans  fiwm  side  to  side,  and  had  the  satia&ction, 
whilem  the  act  of  foaling,  his  pulse,  of  receiThtg 
ito  fhll  fiiroe  in  his  face.  Rebounding  firom  that 
bed,  be  orerthrew  poor  Luinyi  and  both  Ml ' 
helplesalyto  the  floor. 
"Blame  fevers,"  rqared  the  old  maa.openujg 


Compassionately  pitying  the  little  wmDan  fiir 
her  lack  of  medical  knowledge,  h«  said,  with  tlu 
palm  of  his  hand  curved  outward: 

"My  dear  madam,  you  can't  tell  wbether  t 
bridge  is  saCa  till  you've  got  over  it;  jw 
tell  whenyoar  joum^'s  done  till  you  git  to  the 
eend.  Tms  bids  £ur  to  be  a  oontraeted  and  ^ 
ms  illiHss.  It's  not  the  teain  fover  yet,-  my  drar 
madam,  tiioagh  the  ceberiel  organs  are  a  leetle 
afibcted.   Still  let  us  look  for  the  best;  we  sboald 


his  parched  lips,  entirdy  anoonseaoas  of  toe  mia- 1  allers  look  for  the  best,  even  when  we're  preuj 
chief  he  had  done.  !  sure  there  nererll  be  any  best.    The  disgD<Mi< 

The  doctor  helped  Lanny  up,  and  then  stood  j  of  this  afi'ection  are—" 


carefully  at  arm's  length,  eyeing  his  patient 
with  a  puzzled  fooe  that  was  laughable  mm  ite 

perplexity. 

"I'U  tell  you  what.  Sile  Withers,  old  feller," 
he  at  length  articalated,  "if  tbere  is  sioh  things, 
I'll  take  them  sperits  down  in  a  space  of  time. 
Afore  I'm  done  with  joa,  youll  think  that  Peter 


A  growling  voioe  issued  from  the  bed— _ 
"Nobody  oarea  aboat  your  ^agnoris;  ffft  m* 
water,  ice.'* 

"My  dear  sir,"  sud  the  doctor,  moving  newer. 
"Don't  dear  sir  me;  I'm  old  SiltSUi 
Withers,  none  the  better  fbr  you,  and  don't  never 
t  ezpeot  to  be;"  aad  with  this  pdito  ooDflction  the 
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•arly  fuvaar  thnw  hiowdf  orcragatiwt  tfas  mil, 
Btill  mnttering  about  ice  uid  winter. 

In  doe  time  etme  ib»  medicine,  put  of  wludi 
WW  takcot  tin  leit  left  with  inatnutiou  haw  to 

use. 

The  erinfl  wis  oearing,  and,  as  the  doctor  said, 
*'tberawaaDO  tdUing  about  tbe  fater.  Things 
torn  np  b^ter,  and  things  mightn't; 
eooldnH  tell;  Hwas  almys  imposeiUe  to  B»y 
what  wai  in  the  fster."  The  good  psator  was 
fiwqnent  in  hia  TisitB,  and  Ernest  watobed  Ofer 
his  uncle  with  nnremitting  tenderness- 

QnedayMr.  FamU  Teatored  to  speak  with 
him  upon  more  aplemn  subjeots  than  he  had  hith- 
erto hroaelHd. 

"Yoa  are  Terr  siok,  Mr.  Withers,"  be  said, 
mMy. 

"'Hiat'snice — thatll  make  me  better,"  mat- 
tered ttie  exbaosted  inyalid. 

**It  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  but  are  you 
•mre  that  this  may  termmate  htaUy?" 

Tbe  sick  man  looked  up  oneasily,  and  spread 
Us  Augers  over  the  coverlet. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said  Eaiottj,  "that  if  I've  got 
to  die,  IVe  got  to  die— and  there's  an  endofit." 

'•No,  WK  that  is  not  the  end  of  it,"  said  tbe 
miBiBtn>,  with  nnumal  Imderoess  and  sdemni^. 
Aodbe  oontinaed  talkmg  softlr,  noting  mean- 
while with  delight  that  the  old  fanner  kept  per- 
ftetlj  quiet.  In  the  most  beautiful  manner  he 
tfoke  of  the  Christian's  hope.  There  were  tears 
00  tbe  sufferer's  lashes,  nnmistakablo  tean;  his 
lips  qolTered— moved  to  speak. 

The  preacher  leaned  orer  to  catdi  the  first  ae- 
eentaof  penitence. 

"Don't  mister  me — parson — I'm  plain  Sile — 
Se  Withers;  Uame  it,  don't  mister  me." 

A  stnnge  rejoinder  to  his  lofty  thoughts:  some 
«oaU  have  shrank  back  astonished:  utdiguant. 
Koiao  tint  good  preacher;  he  had  discernment 
nangh  to  see  th*t  this  was  bnt  the  crust  over 
tseethmg  volcano;  that  down  deq>  in  tin  old 
Ban's  heart  the  waters  were  troubled.  Those 
tars,  were  they  for  nothing?  that  childish  tre- 
nm  of  tbe  lip,  was  It  for  naagfat?  He  believed 
Dotn;  he  laid  bis  moist  hand  on  the  wrinkled 
txehead,  and  imparted  somewbat  of  its  coolness 
^  tlK  fevved  flosh;  then  kneeling,  he  uttwed  a 
forent  prayer — an  ootgosh  of  pore  and  heart  de- 
ratioti. 

Rising  from  his  knees,  he  saw  that  the  &rmer 
kftd  tarned  his  bead  to,  tbe  wall;  lightly  pressing 
t^  bud  that  laid  by  hia  side,  minister  Fanell 
softly  from  the  room. 

unny  was  not  there:  £mest  had  gone  out; 
his  head  feebly  back  as  tbe  door  closed, 
^luBKr  satisfied  himsdf  that  he  was  alone. 
So,  in  his  weakness,  lifting  his  tremUing  hands, 
»>d  dtsprag  them  together,  though  they  fell  lite 
>^  weight  upon  hu  bosom,  Iw  exouimed  in 
»ibiUwhisptK 

•^Loid,  Lord,  foi^ve  old  Sile  Withers;  Thou 
"»*est  what  a  wretch  he  has  beeo;"— s  groan 
*>M  this  strong  and  earnest  ejaculation;  but  so 
*]|>'^'iiied  were  his  old  habits,  and  so  strangely 
^ol  was  he  that  one  might  witness  his  secret 
"^■ivions,  that  when  Lamiy  came  quickly  in, 
*ttRwl)^  hands  apart,  exclaiming  with  ul  the 

webe  oonld'command— "When  *n  thunder  and 


lightaifa^  am  I  going  to  get  off  this  burning 
bod?" 

Poor  old  ^e!  the  chun  of  this  feaifnl  habit 
bad  hardened  to  adamant  Round  and  round 
his  (rail  heart  it  bad  wound  its  icy  links:  of  him- 
self he  could  truly  do  nothing:  a  mightier  hand 
must  unloose  those  fetters  and  call  forth  from 
that  sterility,  freshness  and  verdure. 

Day  after  day  did  doctor  Peter  Pillow  oome, 
always  answering  Lanny's  disoHiscdate  queries 
with  "everything's  in  the  futen  tbe  M  man's 
nater  is  as  tough  as  an  oak  saplin;  if  be  does  git 
well,  I  shall  conader  him  a  moniment  of  my 
skill;"  siying  which  he  concluded  with  his  ustial 
little  backward  wave  of  tbe  band. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  fair,  white  sheets 
of  paper  tbe  young  poet  spoiled,  inditing  lines  ''To 
my  uncle" — "On  seeing  an  old  man  sick,"  etc, 
etc.  But  the  boy  sorrowed  earnestly;  he  had 
learned  to  fathom  the  nature  of  his  eccentric  re- 
lative— and  how  much  of  human  kindness  and 
sympathy  coursed  through  the  channels  of  that 
bosom  seemingly  so  obdurate. 

At  last,  under  the  good  Providence  of  a  higher 
Phyocian,  fkrmer  Withers  was  a  "monioient"  ci 
the  doetMr's  skill;  and  thai  never  oonld  child  be 
mare  loving  and  tender  than  Eraest.  He  would 
wateh  1dm  like  a  woman,  turn  his  pillow 
repeatedly  to  the  cool  side,  smooth  his  hair  back, 
keep  his  brow  moist,  and  softly  soothe  him  when 
he  grew  impatient,  giving  him  his  nourishment, 
and  always  hovering  over  him  with  a  smiling 
face.  In  a  little  while  he  led  him  round  the 
room,  or  adjusted  his  sick-chair;  and  at  last  with 
much  persuasion  obtained  bis  consent  to  listen  to 
him  while  he  read. 

It  was  strange  to  watch  the  old  man  -ak  these 
times;  he  would  studiously  avert  his  faae — pre- 
tend to  sleep,  or  mutter  '*Poh,  poh,  poh!  a  pack 
of  folderol.  But  sjnte  of  himself  he  wonld  grow 
interested,  his  ear  wonld  be  turned  eautioiuly. 
hia  eyes  sought  tlie  face  of  the  reader,  and  not 
unfrequently  did  Ernest  surprise  hin  iritb  tears 
in  bis  dark  eyes. 

"It  beats  creation  how  falks  can  write  sndi 
things,"  he  wonld  matter:  and  secretly  the  boy 
determined  to  read  him  a  hook  of  bis  own  some- 
time. 

\  Tbe  old  man  had  changed  during  his  sickness; 
I  in  everything  be  did  it  was  discernible;  and  even 
I  tbe  aocustomed  "blame  it"  whioh  be  conld  not  or 
i  would  not  relinquish,  took  a  shade  of  aofbness, 
I  and  grew  almost  musical  with  his  altered  voice. 

He  watched  Ernest  eagerly — he  would  often 
look  from  from  his&oeto  the  flow,  and  seem  lost 
iin  thought. 

i  **Btame  it!  the  boy's  oreroome  me!"  be  mar* 
'  mured  one  day  with  a  tremulousness  in  his  voice 
i  that  was  quite  aSeoting;  *'he*s  his  mfrtiber'a  own 
\  son,  and  makes  me  think  (tf  dear  little  9agf,  the 
I  pretty  oretur.  I'm  half  ready  to  let  him  hare 
j  his  way,  he  won't  make  notlun*  of  a  farme^- 
I  and  he's  a  bright  fellow  too— surely." 
\  Ernest  stood  outsidetfae  door;  scarcely  oould  he 
!  contain  his  joy.  He  gave  three  mental  cheers, 
and  fled  to  his  usual  resort  in  pleasure  or  sor- 
row, the  battered  writing-cbestl 

Through  miidster  Farrdl's  eScnrts  he  was  placed 
i  in  a  fine  sitnatiDa  in  the  neighboring  city;  a»^ 
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there  we  leftve  him  for  at  lewt  fire  {deuant  yetn; 
his  sole  but  aerer-spoken  purpose  to  become 
worthy  vX  the  hand  of  Mary  Worihington. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

BIAVBICI  WBDDBD. 

O!  bone  of  lazary!  No  acbing  hearts  should 
be  curtained  by  thy  soft  splendor.  Upoa  thy 
carpets  and  hangings  of  tapestry,  tearless  eyes 
should  gaze;  bright  eyes  meet  the  miUe  glanoes 
of  marUed  beauty  in  niches  and  on  pedestals. 
Bat,  alas!  we  fiad  entrance  through  lofty  portals 
and  under  arches  of  spleadw,  tbat  yeluiw  gold, 
potent  as  it  may  he,  nerer  yet  looked  oat— that 
real,  unbought  presence  is  sorrow. 

A  very  model  of  el^nt  boudoirs,  the  little 
room  in  which  Beatrice  sat,  neu'ly  dazzled  (me 
by  its  artistic  design  and  finish,  and  the  elabo- 
rateness yet  cbastenesa  of  ornament  on  every 
hand. 

To'nigbt — a  clear,  cold  night  in  December,  a 
sparkling  coal  fire  burning  blue  and  crimson,  and 
leaping  out  in  jets  of  dame,  diffused  a  cheerful 
wamth  tfarongh  the  apartment.  The  -wry  marble 
frame  with  its  milk-white  roses  and  srabeaqne, 
•ncluing  the  grate,  lighted  np  with  a  «A  rud- 
diness tbit  gare  the  ohisdling  almost  the  tints  of 
life. 

Beatrice  sat  half-reclining,  her  wealth  of  hair 
hanging  thickly  around  her  beaatiinl  throat.  One 
hand  pressed  her  brow  tightly;  in  the  other  a  pen 
vibrated  to  the  tenor  of  thoughts  that  were  active 
in  her  mind. 

How  white  and  soft  and  beantifnl  those  hands! 
No  stain  of  commnn  life  had  rested  upon  them 
evo-  so  lighUy.  How  full  yet  chastely  delicate 
the  outlines  of  that  form!  And  the  brow,  over 
wbtch  little  rings  of  ^inio^  black  bur  fell  care- : 
lessly— Imw  large  and  white!  all  that  fitoe,  how  i 
more  thu  beautiful!  how  r^l! 

Patience  Winthington  heradf  might  dow  feel : 
satisfied  with  the  pride  of  her  graDd-daughtor. ; 
Beatrice  was  changed,  though  not  quite  heartless,  I 
'  she  nude  all  eireumstanoes  and  conditions  bend  : 
to  the  humoTS  of  her  caprice.  Power  had  spoiled ; 
her.  Mary's  tendemeos  had  gone  from  her  heart, ; 
save  what  she  cherisbed  for  her  gentle  cousin, 
whom  she  really  loved. 

To-night  she  was  not  happy.  The  fragrahce 
of  flowers  filled  the  sense;  her  table,  inlaid  with 
ivory,  was  a  gem  of  art;  the  stand  for  ink  and 
pens  wrought  in  wreaths  of  stiver  and  gold.  Mir- 
rors were  panelled  in  the  wall,  and  move  as  flhe 
would,  within  was  her  own  radiant,  but  sorrow- 
ful face  reflected.  Carious  little  lamps,  shaded 
with  tinted  and  daboratoly  oat  glass,  stood  on 
mantel  and  table. 

Hot  own  pictures,  with  some  choice  paintings 
in  broad  frames  of  gold,  lined  the  walu.  Bwe 
upon  tha  altar  of  retfnement,  beaoty  and  wealth 
otnred  bw  thor  chMcest  incense.  Tct  she  was 
not  happy- 
She  bad  that  day  dedded  between  two  suitors: 
a  nobleman  by  nature  and  a  noUeman  by  birth. 
*  The  former  she  rejected  against  every  better  im- 
pulse; and  Lord  James  Bentl^,  a  real  scion  of 
grafted  greatness,  as  any  one  might  have  told  by 
looking  over  his  family  tree— was  to*night  the  ao- 


oepted  suitor  fi>r  the  hand  of  the  moat  beaatifal 
woman  in  hor  native  city. 

Facing  the  spotless  paper  before  b«,  ber  pen 
moved  rapidly  along,  and  just  at  this  idanae  wa 
will  peep  over  her  shoulder. 

*'Lord  James  is  devoted  to  me;  his  &mily  is 
marked  for  its  mtnlity.  My  foster-parents,  (yon 
know,  dear  Mary,  diat  we  are  descended  from  an 
old  and  noble  Eglish  &mily,  and  by  the  way,  wa 
shall  one  day  be  entiUed  to  a  fiHtone,  as  soon  as 
some  Texatlons  law-salt  is  ended,)  bat  where 
ami? 

"My  foster-parents  became  intimate  witih  tiie 
Bentleys  on  the  score  of  some  distant  oonssn- 
goinity  of  blood— that  much  for  the  re— on  of 
Lord  James'  scgonm  in  this  country. 

"Poor  L  received  his  dismismon  to-day. 

Of  the  two,  he  is  .    I  most  stay  my  pea. 

You,  however,  knew  my  preferences.    L  is 

only  moderately  wealthy,  and-^— in  short,  it  is 
my  destiny  to  live  in  Eurapa.  Do  you  remember 
my  mophecies?" 

'*To  be  married— in  the  Spring;  uid  to  a  loid!** 
murmured  Mary,  quite  startled,  and  letting  the 
letter  Ml  from  her  hands. 

Patience  Worthington  laid  die  fiill  abe  wu 
plaiting,  and  lifted  her  gold  bowed  speotada. 
Tlw  old  fire  shtme  nndimmed  in  her  eye,  bv 
bowed  form  rained  its  stateliftess. 

"And  why  not?"  she  asked.   '*Beatrioe  is  as 
worthy  as  he.   In  her  veins  runs  noble  blood,  j 
My  blessed  darUng!  how  well  she  will  become  iter  | 
station.  I  always  knew,"  she  exolumed.  leaning 
back  and  curitng  her  lips  into  a  smile,  <*I  always  ' 
felt  my  Beatrice  would  wed  worthy  of  herself— 
thank  God!" 

Impious  aspiration!  she  knew  not  what  she 
thanked  (Jod  for. 

Mary  sat  pressing  the  light,  curling  locks  firom 
her  wet  brow;  her  eyes  drooped  thonghtlhlly. 
Sweet,  angelic  girl!  she  was  little  aware  of  her 
own  sarnassing  levcliness.  SIm  was  all  nnooD- 
scious  of  the  msgnetism  that  drew  all  hearts 
wards  her.  And  yet  tiie  charm  dwelt  not  in  her 
full,  pensive  blue  eye,  or  the  ripe,  round  lips — the 
soft  complexion  ordeUcate  form.  Where  was  the 
subtle  influence  none  could  tcU;  bat  in  mm 
senses  liian  one,  she  was  a  dangerous  woman- 
Had  she  been  a  coquette,  exposed  to  the  fitk\t 
worship  of  fashion,  she  might  uve  played  with 
hearts,  and  won  a  thousand. 

Take  her  from  the  neat,  homely  parlor  where 
she  played  each  evenftig  on  her  harp,  and  place 
her  in  her  oouun's  luxurious  home,  she  could 
have  proved  a  powerful  rival. 

Her  heart  failed  her  as  she  tbou|^  of  the  im* 
measnrable  distanee  that  might  soon  make  them 
almost  as  sbangeis.  And  yet  it  beat  high— ber 
chedc  flushed  body  as  she  reverted  to  oiqe  pna- 
graph  in  ber  oousm's  letter: 

•■When  did  you  see  your  little  gawky  lonr 
last?" 

Playful  though  it  m^ht  have  been,  the  qoestian 
stung  her.  She  had  not  seen  Ernest  for  nearly  a 
year,  yet  when  she  thought  of  him  with  his  louy- 
looking  face,  his  beautiful  eyes — he  seemed  mo  im- 
measurably above  uy  one  >  in  the  ithnrngs  that 
fbllowed  Beatrice,  sh«  tbhaUaiQfiL&r  oooin's 
1  meagre  appreciation. 
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It  hftppemd  Uwt  Emett  returned  that  day  ,  a 
tall— tDd  what  would  be  called  a  splendid- looking 
Ulow,  with  intellect  beaming  aninistakably  on 
his  haodBOme  ftce.  Nobodj  expected  him;  Luiny 
cqmd  bim  from  a  distance,  and  with  thumb  and 
flngar  pmoiiig  the  soda  from  her  little  red  arms* 
iheiiDto  meet  him,  declaring  that  she  didn't 
know  how  she  shovld  keep  from  hugging  htm  if  he 
¥H  grown  into  a  tall,  fine  gentleman. 

Farmer  Withers  came  home,  sprang  towards ; 
Mm,  and  with  his  usual  rough  salutation,  held  | 
both  bauds  out,  and  almost  in  m  breath  exclaimed: : 
"QUd  to  see  vou,  my  boy,  blest  if  I  aint;  look 
jtn  yonder" — directing  him  from  the  window — 
'-usneg  a  cottage  as  you  coold  find  in  ten  miles. 
When  you're  married,  my  boy,  it  shall  be  yours. 
Wdl,  it's  creation  strange,"  he  contioned,  drag- 
ging a  chair  up — '*they  say  you've  got  writing 
far  the  papers;  fine  thing  for  a  Withers,  must  say, 
loyhow.  Writing  for  tlw  papers—y-e-s — mighty 
&M  stuff,  toa  The  parson  brings  'em  here— 
pmad  of  yoD,  and  welt  he  may  be— i'm  proud  of 
joe,  Ucsc  if  I  kin't  Aim  eat— Lord  lore  you, 
than^  the  look  of  ywir  mother  in  yonr  eye.  I 
ou't  Ehisy — can't  forget  that  poor,  murder- 
•d  littk  cretnr — emU— forget  her;  and  you  wrote 
ih-a— wUt  is  it,  a  poim?  That  was  about  her, 
wut  it,  Aimest?  I  suppose  you  most  be  called 
Aimeat  now — you're  such  a  gentleman.  Writing 
bribe  papers" — and  be  paused  to  take  a  breath 
— *'k1ee8  my  soul.  I  don't  expect  notbin'  but 
jooH  write  a  book  by-and-by — gracious!  you! 
little  Ainiest — that  was  left  so — well  I  never; 
tlmgs  turn  creation  strange  in  this  world  of  oum 
— blait  it— no,  1  mean  bless  the  Lord!"  and  tears 
tfnias  to  his  eyes. 

mm  returned  this  long,  coarse,  but  heart  felt 
nkgy.Teiy  hftppily.  He  gave  his  uncle  due 
pnitt  fcr  his  untiring  efforts,  lately  in  his  behalf, 
and  dieered  bim  vith  accounts  of  his  city  life.  Be 
(old  bow,  by  the  instranwntality  of  a  friend,  h^ 
bidDbtidMd  a  floe  utoation  that  paid  well,  and 
kft  Umideiity  of  leisure  to  devote  m  die  way  his 
odiDatioo  prompted. 

"That's  a  fine  thing,  Aimest,  as  far  aa  lun  • 
dmtand  it;  now  1  suppose  yonll  go  see  Mary 
Woithingtwi,  hey?  sly  fellow— can't  outwit  old 
Sle,  if  be  is  an  old  bach.  Mary  is  a  jewel  of  a 
pA,  none  o'  that  blaimed  pride  about  her,  any- 
nj',  how  can  she  be  a  grand-daughter  of  old  Pa- 
tience, is  past  comprehension,  oonsid'ble." 
^  &Mst  bloshed,  bnt  the  pleasure  with  which  be 
tittOMd  to  his  uncle,  was  a  mixed  one.  He  was 
smn  now;  be  had  learned  the  high  estimate  put 
iQon  hononUe  birth,  even  in  America.  Could 
bt.  the  dald  of  pofverty,  the  son  a  suidde. 
vixM  name  bad  been  bruited  fiar  and  wide— coold 
be  hope  to  win  the  hand  of  a  Worthington,  even 
of  tite  dependent  grand-<^d,  with  no  wealth  in 
W  right?  for  whoever  he  wedded  must  hear  the 
■orv  of  his  life. 

He  bad  been  almost  a  bosom  friend  of  Beatrice's 
i^eeted  lover.  Lately  be  had  boarded  in  the  same 
bnueiia  tne  adjoining  room  be  slept. 

For  three  nights  be  knew  that  poor  L — -r 
■ovKht  not  bis  couch.  He  amid  hear  him  tramp, 
tnoip,  thoagh  slowly,  erery  time  be  awoke:  he 
""W  sec  the  lines  so  lately  drawn  across  his 
Mgpid  bnw— the  dinmesB  and  ledneas  of  his 


dark  c^es.   From  all  this  he  augured  that  his 
friend  had  been  rejected. 

One  monuDg  he  saw  him  start,  gasp,  grow 
deadly  pale,  and  flinging  by  the  paper  he  bad 
been  pausing,  stagger  to  the  sideboard  for  water, 
with  whi<^  he  bathed  lus  bnw:  thm  after  stand- 
ing sUU  f<w  a  moment,  as  if  to  summon  reaolotion* 
he  walked  slowly  out  from  the  house  into  the 
streets.  He  had  not  seen  him  since — but  tibl  bow 
he  pitied  him,  when  casting  his  eyes  furdier  down 
the  column,  be  chanced  to  read  the  following: 

"It  is  understood  tlMt  Lord  Bentley,  now  in  the 
city,  will  carry  with  him  to  Europe,  a  beautiful 
American  bird — the  &ir  and  wealthy  ward  of  one 
of  our  first  citizens,  Mr.  Jared  Worthington." 

He  knew  all  now;  he  fdt  for  the  rejected  suitor 
as  only  one  of  his  great  sensitiveness,  bis  poetic 
temperament,  could  feel  even  for  a  friend.  And 
if  he,  a  man  of  some  distinction,  of  undoubted, 
though  not  great  we^th,  and  a  highly  reqwctable 
family,  was  considered  unworthy  ctt  th&  proud 
girl,  what  would  Patience  Worthington  think  ot 
him,  when  she  knew  alii  tar  bad  she  not  ever 
despised  him? 

But  come  what  would,  be  determined  to  call 
upon  Mary.  From  the  Uinds  of  her  little  window 
she  saw  mm.  She  started  to  her  feet;  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  heart,  and  back  with  a  strong  pro- 
pulsion  through  every  fibre  of  her  body.  She  was 
alarmed  at  her  own  emotions:  alarmed  that  she 
trembled  so;  frightened  at  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  and  the  strong  thrill  that  set  ber  pulses 
throbbing  and  flushed  even  her  throat  and  brow. 
Bat  she  had  no  time,  no  wish  to  analyze.  She 
looked  towards  her  grand-  mother,  who  slept  much 
of  her  time  afler  morning,  in  her  easy  chair. 

"Shall  I  wake  her,"  she  thought;  ■'!  can  never, 
never  meet  him  akme— I  cannot  command  myself 
—be  will  think— oh!  what  mil  he  think  of  me?" 

A  tap  at  the  dow.  Mary  had  but  time  to  press 
her  hands,  which  were  cwd  as  ber  cheeks  were 
flushed,  upon  her  hot  brow.  She  moved  slowly 
down  stairs,  gathering  composure,  and  opened 
the  door  with  an  effort. 

Poor  Mary — she  was  so  innocent,  BO  guile- 
less of  all  attempt  to  conceal  ber  tme  nature, 
that  when  that  sparkling  face  and  outstretched 
band  met  her  view,  she  exclaimed,  out  of  the 
hearty  honestness  of  her  soul,  forgetful  of  her 
posiuon,  and  carried  beyond  cool  calculation  by 
her  gush  of  feeling — 

"0!  Ernest!  I  was  so  afraid  yon  wouldn't 
come." 

Then  a  sense  of  propriety  flashing  through 
ber  mind  like  an  after  tlnnght,  she  sbruik 
timidly  back  against  the  wall--her  hand  shook 
in  his  grasp,  she  breathed  with  difficolty,  uid 
the  ook^lefk  her  eheek. 

If  Ernest  saw  all  this,  he  pretended  he  did  not. 
Too  honorable  to  take  advantage  of  a  maiden's 
weakness,  though  he  conld  have  clasped  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  breathed  out  a  love  as  pure  as  an 
angel's— for,  in  truth,  that  divine  sentiment, 
wUch  he  cherished  for  this  orphan  girl,  had  kept 
bim  spotless- had  made  even  this  mind  a  clean 
temple— he  held  her  hand,  and  tenderly  led  he^ 
into  the  parlor.  There  he  sat  by  her  side,  and 
soon,  by  his  genial  oonversatibn.  dispelled  even 
:  the  shadow  of  embarrassment.  Sho  played  her 
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hmrp,  and  s&ng  to  him,  white  he,  wrapped  in 
sweet  dreams,  leaned  his  head  back,  and  with 
shut  e;ea  saw  a  yision  as  or  hia  home,  with  Maiy 
his  guardian  angel,  puttiDg  all  his  beaotifnl 
thoughts  to  music. 

A  voice  dispelled  theiUorim.  Patieoee  Wortk- 
ington  entered. 

"So  yon  are  home  again,  yonng  man,"  she 
said,  coldly,  advancing  with  her  osual  slow  step, 
and  lifting  her  head  a  Uttle. 

He  arose,  but  did  not  hold  out  his  hand,  for 
Patience,  with  a  sli^t  gesture  she  might  not 
have  meant,  repelled  nhn,  ud  be  seated  himself, 
while  an  nnaoooontaUe  aTeniaa  to  her  rankled 
in  his  bosom- 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Patimce 
Wortbtngton  wore  her  old  hnmor.  She  was 
coldly  formal,  replying  often  only  by  a  look  or  a 


peerless  grand>children)  for  no  one  qnke  bat  to 
praise  them. 

But  it  was  all  orer — the  great  wedding— th* 
second  and  more  painful  parting.  Beatrice  wu 
gone,  nerer  perhaps  to  return,  and  the  only  and 
greatest  satisfaction  of  her  foster  paronts  wu  to 
laud  her  virtues  and  boast  of  their  lad^daoghtor. 

Soon  after,  Mary  and  her  naad-inotbvcaiM 
into  the  ci^,  and  took  np  tn«r  residsMt  with 
Jared  Worthington*  at  the  latter'*  eanmtflidid* 
tation.  Agun  were  the  doora  of  WortUngtoa 
mansion  thrown  wide  open— ag^  did  erowdi 
gather  there  to  admire,  to  love  this  sweet  orphu, 
whose  charms  did  in  truth  seem  trremstiUe. 

The  fame  of  her  voice  spread  everywbm 
Hundreds  hung  entranced  upon  its  lightcft 
strains;  and,  as  she  stood  or  sat  the  centre  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  her  embroidmd  dtem 


bend  of  the  brow— asked  him,  purposely,  if  he  \  thrown  back  from  her  full  white  arm,  her  f«ry- 
would  speak  to  his  uncle  about  her  winter  pota- 1  lilie  fingers  flashing  over  the  sUvery  chords,  bcr 
toes,  and  Ernest,  biting  his  lips  to  prevent  a  |  eyes  of  bine,  shioing  aa 

smile,  assured  her  that  he  would,  in  a  very  gen- !  if  insfared,  one  heart  there— one  manly  firm 

-  -  -  -  'with  bosom  high  swelling  and  arms  pnmdi/ 
folded— knew  that  the  treasure  millions  comdnot 
purchase,  was  his  own.  His  was  tiiat  tme  heift; 
to  him  were  the  amllcs— denied  to  idl  otbm- 
fireely  given;  in  his  hand  the  little  bswl  tint 
elicited  soofa  liqnid  notes  had  been  dken  placed  ef 


tlemanly  manner.  It  annoyed  and  vexed  her 
that  he  should  prove  himself  her  equal  in 
frigid  politeness.  When  he  agaia  asked  Mary 
for  a  song,  hefan  parting,  her  grand-mother 
forbid  bar,  altc^ng  that  she  had  suffered  lat^ir 
from  nerroosness,  and  too  mneh  singing  evi 


dently  injured  her.   She  had  pl»yed  and  sang  it"  own  sweet  will. 


enough  for  that  night. 

Mary  compUed.  put  by  her  harp,  though  her 
Inight  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation.  She  was 
a  very  cowan!  where  only  herself  was  concerned, 
bat  when  her  friends  were  insulted  she  could 
bmvely  stand  up  for  them. 

And  she  could  have  spoken  to-night,  only  Pa- 
tience Wortbington  was  old— too  old  to  cherish 
a  pride  80  vindictive 
of  Heaven  and  not 

earthly:  and,  because  she  was  old,  Mary  held 
her  peace. 

So  Ernest  took  his  leave,  and  Mary  went  weep- 
ing to  bed.  Were  it  not  for  a  single  look,  with 
which  she  caught  the  young  man  regarding  her, 


Mary  was  his  he  felt,  though  neither  hid 
spoken  directly  of  lore,  and  yet  be  had  not  fimod 
courage  to  tell  her  what  honor  demanded  dw 
should  know. 

To  Patience  Worthiujgton  the  fact  of  the  jWDg 
man's  visits  was  a  trial  which  she  oiteo  eud 
would  kill  her  yet.  Mary  might  have  so  nu? 
richer,  nobler,  wwthier. 

p;:;rortr^th^r^»s 

ll!^Lf2^J!TI^;^^^^i^'^^^  StiU  the  oU  ladydeclawd  that  it  would  lieik 

her  heart  to  see  her  the  wife  of  old  Sile  Witben' 
nephew;  there,  was  somettung  about  him 
could  not  alnde— «omethii^  t^t  savoied  of  the 

stable  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 
But  Mary  would  love  him;  and  more,  she  de* 


once  during  the  evening,  and  in  which  she  read  clared  that  when  be  asked  her.  as  she  expected 
both  compassion  and  love  (she  could  not  misUke  ;  he  would  some  day,  she  would  many  him  >1 


the  lo'e),  her  heart  would  have  been  almost  j  though  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  kwkfonnnl 
broken.  j  to  but  a  home  in  i  "   "  •     ■  - 

Another  Summer  and  Autumn  pa^i^ed  away,  i  heart  for  her  dowry, 
with  many  a  tovely  being  in  the  full  flush  ofj    One  night,  the  ol_ 
womanhood,  and  many  a  hoary  father  whose  j  Ernest  say  to  her  child— 
whiteniiK  looks  told  of  coming  life-winter,  as  the '    "Will  you  be  alone  to*i 
white  drifts  tbat  hung  down'  the  cliffii  and  drifted 


to  but  a  home  in  a  little  oottage,  ud  a  tnu 

'  '    '    r-  .  _, 

old  grand-mother  vnamn 


up  the  hollows,  spoke  of  the  Winter  of  Nature. 
These  latter  had  passed  into  the  portals  of  the  in- 
viaible  world;  bat  Summer  and  Autumn!  could 
one  tell  where  they  had  gone? 

Beatrioe  was  a  "wedded  wife,"  and  already 
her  fiune  and  beauty  were  the  subjects  of  muoh 
comment  in  tbe  chief  city  of  old  England- 
More  beautiful  than  ever  she  had  seemed  at  that 
grand  wedding;  while  Mary,  with  her  sweet 
English  loveliness  heightened  by  the  splendor  of 
her  attire,  with  which  Beatrice  bad  presented 
her,  scarcely  moved  but  what  scores  of  eyes 
were  held  in  abeyance.  Patience  Wortbington 
listened,  with  throb  upon  throb  of  gratified  am 


you  be  alone  to*morrow  night?  I  hare 
something  of  great  importance \o  tell  yoa.  bod^ 
thing  that  may  atCect  our  whole  future." 

AUry  promised,  and  Patienoe  Worthington 
shrewdly  guessed  that  his  secret  r^ted  to  hi^ 
own  faistny.  She  bad  heard  many  surmises, 
many  uncharitaUe  guesses,  and  well  kooving 
that  no  tide  of  crime  could  influence 
mind,  if  he  was  only  pure,  she  fonned  a  plan  to 
be  near  and  play  the  part  of  spy  <«  »^ 
privacy. 

It  is  said  that  "misery  makes  strange  dm* 
fellows;"  it  may  be  more  truly  said  that  pndc 
makes  strange  concessions.   Here  was  this 
woman,  well  past  her  seventieth  year,  ^^'PP'^J 
to  a  meanaeas  of  which  no  honest  mind  could  be 


bition,  at  the  namberless  comments  upon  her  'guilty,  oonsentiog  to  play  the  part  <tf  a  lisMiK 
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irben  sUence  should  m*tu  sacred  *a  interchiLOge 
<tf  the  holiest  tows. 

The  next  night,  ■ooco'disgljr,  Muy  and  Ernest 
ttt  tagetbw,  tmconacious  that  envioos  em 
idajid  traitor  to  their  Becrem.  With  much  emo- 
tim,  Enwst  reUted  the  indcwnts  of  his  youtii  as 
ubkAj  at  mesHiiy  aided  him;  tben*  with  a 
gloomy  hrow,  for  Mary  had  not  spoken — haid  not 
once  lifted  her  ejes  that  therein  be  might  leam 
his  bt«— he  moved  a  UtUe  waj  from  her,  as  he 
ooDtiniMd— 

"And  now.  Mary,  I  have  told  jon  all.  I  do 
not  ask.  700, 1  cannot  ask  yon,  to  wed  the  son  of 
isaidde;  towed  one  whose  mother  died  a  vio* 
lent  death  inflicted  hy  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
and  whose  earliest  recollectioos  are  only  of  mi- 
sery and  want  But  Mary — you — will — ^you  will 
suU  think  of  me  as  a  firiend— you  will  not  despise 
me  for  my  tale  of  sorrow — to  yon,  Mary — to 
jOQ,"  be  added,  with  deep  emotion,  "I  owe  all  I 
ui." 

At  last,  the  sweet  girl  looked  ap.  "These 
tears."  sIm  mtmnored,  smiling  through  them, 
"are  for  the  past  years  of  your  suffering.  Tou 
have  done  nobly.  It  is  not  maidenly  in  me  to 
ny  all  I  think.  I  can  only  w<mder  in  silence 
that  through  such  a  doud  such  divine  light 
sboold  abine — "  She  paused,  Uosbuig,  feu^g . 
sbe  had  said  too  much. 

"Then  you  do  not  despise  me.  Mary?"  and 
igiln  he  laid  his  hand  almost  unconsciously  upon 
bos;  "perhaps,  bat  I  dare  not  think  it,"  be  mur- 
mored,  turning  away,  trembling,  *'and  it  would 
nnman  ms-4t  would  anmaa  me,  to  know  it  was 
not  80." 

A  alenoe  snooeedad,  during  wluch  Patience 
Worthington*8  heart  was  aloiost  bursting  with 
angv.  Twice  bad  she  been  ten^ted  to  break 
Vfoa  them,  but  pntdenoe  held  her  baok,  and  in 
secret  she  framed  the  ooorse  of  her  fiiiture  diplo- 
macy. 

"Mary!" 

To  that  beaaeeldng  vtnce  the  ftir  girl  tamed 
towards  him,  and  while  a  beautiful  blush  tinged 
ber  features,  she  said,  ingenuously— 

"This  interview  has  not  resulted  ia  the  slight- 
est abatement  of  my" — she  paused  and  added, 
in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice — "love  and  re- 
spect fat  one  who  has  proved  himself  so  superior 
to  misfortune,  aud  that  of  the  bitterest  kind." 

Not  rapturoudy  and  suddenly  did  Ernest 
aaatch  hn-  to  his  breast;  she  seemed  a  creature 
too  holy  fi>r  his  eml»ace— but,  rising,  he  knelt 
beside  he,  and,  takii^  her  bancT,  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  emotion — 

"Mary,  I  reverence  you;"  then  rismg  he  bent, 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  pure  forehead,  ana 
lowbg  into  those  deep  eyes,  smoothing  away  the 
Hf^Ung  hair,  be  mnrmured,  "Mary,  you  will 
then  be  my  wife— God  bless  you,  I  love  you,  and 
have  always  loved  you  dearer  than  life.  I  can 
set  no  rhuaody  now,  as  I  have  inugtned  I 
Blight,  shonld  I  be  so  blessed.  An  unutterable 
calmness,  a  holy  depth  of  feeling,  has  taken  poa- 
■easiBQ  of  my  sonL  I  am  a  better  man,  this  mo- 
■icnt,  than  I  have  ever  been,  and  God  knows  I 
bsve  neanied  my  life  by  Bis  word.  Ma^,  my 
food  aogd,  can  it  be  that  vou  will  leave  all  this 
Vlcndor.aodfoUowmer 

Tot  n.— No.  5,  3 


And  the  low,  gentle  voice  K>oke  again,  saying— 

"I  will."  ^  ^ 

No  lannage  can  portray  the  varied  emottons 
that  shook  the  form  of  that  (dd,  proud  woman, 
who  stood,  almost  wiithing,  but  ft  few  paces 
from  the  lovers,  shot  in  by  a  aUj^t  partitiim  of 
orimson  dama^. 

"Never  shall  sbe  manr  him;  never,  never!  I 
will  shame  her;  she,  too,  Eiiall  tell  ber  story.  Tbftn 
see  him  wed  her,  I  would  rather  her  path  should 
be  barren  and  kmdy  through  life.  She  is  in  my 
hands.  She  is  my  child;  never  shall  she  marry 
the  son  of  a  suidde,  a  jui-bird;  never!" 

All  the  following  day  Patience  Wcvthington 
sat  alone  in  the  room  that  had  belonged  to  Bea- 
trice. At  her  inlaid  ebony  table  she  had  drawn 
up  the  chair  of  her  favorite  grand-ohild,  and, 
with  the  same  pen  in  ber  withered  fingers,  that 
Beatrice  had  often  used,  she  was  carefully  and  la- 
borious^ filling  a  sheet  of  pore  white  pajier  witb 
cramped  and  ancient  ehuaoters.  Again  and 
again  were  the  gold-bowed  mectadea  acljosted; 
untiringly  on  sbe  went,  though  to  her  who  bad 
scarcely  used  a  pen,  except  for  a  trifliog  note  or 
receipt,  it  must  have  been  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude. 

Only  once  she  went  below  stairs,  and  made 
her  appearance  at  the  dinner-table — there  her 
bearing  was  such,  ber  sister-in-law  remarked 
that  the  very  crimps  in  her  cap  wore  an  air  of 
injured  and  indignant  {aide,  and  added,  "I  won- 
der what  we  have  been  innocently  doing  to  offend 
her?" 

The  letter  was  at  last  finished,  directed  to 
London,  to  Beatrice,  and  secretly  a  servant  was 
sent  with  the  mismve,  and  a  foe  for  his  trouble. 
On  the  same  evening  Mary  acquainted  her  grand- 
mother vrith  her  decision.  She  did  not  mark 
the  pallor  that  settled  around  the  thin,  blue  tips; 
or  the  fire  that  flashed  out  from  the  still  undim- 
med  eye — she  only  thought  it  strange  that  ber 
grand-mother  should  consent  so  readuy,  saying, 
"Only  I  would  wish  you  not  to  be  maniea  till 
the  coming  winter." 

"0!  no, "  answered  Uaiy,  "we  did  not  think 
of  it  fiff  a  year." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  GBBAT  TIKPI  ATIOK. 

■*The  time  will  soon  ooote.*' 
;    "What  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Mary,  archly, 
though  without  lifting  her  eye. 

"That  in  only  six  months  yon  win  be  my  own 

dear  wife." 

Patience  Worthington,  who  always  appeared 
at  the  most  unwelcome  moment,  crossed  tlwir 
path  just  then.  As  Ernest  looked  up  from  the 
delicate  work  about  which  fae  was  helping  Mary 
by  retardtjtg  all  her  movements,  he  met  a  glance 
firom  that  strange  lace  that  chilled  him  by  its 
malignity. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mary,  that  your  grand-mother 
dislikes  me,"  he  said,  seriouuy;  "I  have  often 
noticed  her  watching  me  with  a  curious  expres- 
sion, almost  like  hatred.  I  hope  I  give  her  no 
cause  to  hate  me— she  cannot  know  what  I  have 

^^^i^;;iidiMW^^UpUed  Mary. 
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"^e  is,  joa  know,  extiemdr  proud,  sometimes, 
t  think,  fetrfiiUj  so— I  would  not  havo  htx  w 
qwinted  irith  those  fiwts.  7«t  In  jtm  to 
oome  1 4itTe  not  who  knows  them." 

She  had  Boanelf  finished  speakii^,  when  a 
letter  was  given  her— postmarked  London. 

"It  is  from  Beatnoe" — she  cried,  joyfoUy; 
"stay  tilll  go  to  mj  room  and  read  it— I  will  see 
you  again." 

•'O!  Uniest,  sorrowAil,  sorrowftil  news;"  she 
exclaimed,  coming  back  directly— "it  is  a  short 
letter— Beatrice  wrote  it  with  her  own  hands- 
she  is  sick — ^veiy  mck;  dying,  perhaps.  See, 
look  at  the  unsteadiness  of  Uiese  lines— hear 
this— 

'Dear  coosin,  yon  will  not  refuse  this,  the 
last  wish  I  may  ever  breathe  to  you.  Come  to 
me— I  must  have  some  dear  home-friend  at  my 
side,  if  I  most  die— by  sU  oar  sweet  enjoyments, 
aU  the  lore  we  hore  eadi  other,  I  conjore  yon 
tooometome.  I  fear  I  cuinot  live  many  months; 
the  doctor-wny  fiiends  say  so— if  yon  woold 
soothe  my  last  boor— come  to  me;  I  cannot  die  in 
peace  unless  you  do." 

"Pow  Beatrice"— murmured  Haiy,  tears  tun- 
ing down  her  cheeks;  "so  gifted,  beantiflil  and 
happy — must  she  die?" 

"Will  you  go,  Mary?"  asked  Kmest,  looking  at 
her,  while  a  singular  presentiment  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind. 

"O!  it  is  a  terrible  thii^  to  ttunk  of,  CTOsdug 
that  great  ocean- butBmot,  Bmest— yon  would 
not  ure  me  refose?" 

"In  the  case  <rif  a  dying  friend,"  be  murmured, 
still  irresolute. 

"And  that  friend  a  coudn;  almost  a  nster,  nay, 
to  my  heart,  quite  a  sister,"  she  cmtinued,  her 
lips  tnmbling  as  she  pictured  the  sick  bed  of 
Beatrice,  sonroundcd  by  strangers,  perbips  hire- 
lings." 

"I  would  not  pat  a  straw  in  your  way,  Mary 
— T  only  wirfi  you  were  not  bound,  oy  your 
word  to  Mrs.  Worthtngton.  I  wish  we  were  mar- 
ried, Mary,  and  could  go  together." 

"That,  yon  know,  would  be  quite  impossible, 
Ernest,  dear;  besides,  your  book  most  come  out, 
as  you  are  under  contract,  and  if  you  went,  it 
might  be  considered  a  fi>rfiBiture  of  your  honor. 
No.  Smest,  trost  me  to  God:  I  am  not  afraid!  He 
will  take  care  of  me.  StiU  how  sad  I  feel!  so 
mpressed  like!  Do  yon?  yon  look  so  melan- 
choly. Why,  Ernest,  yon  are  not  so  brave  as  I. " 

In  vain  the  yonng  man  strove  to  shake  off  the 
gloom  that  clung  to  him;  strove  to  tlunk  it  ws 
his  anticipated  separation  that  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  future;  something  whispered,  "it  is  be- 
yond that,  beyond  that;"  and  he  could  not  be 
happy.  As  often  as  be  met,  Mary  after  that, 
during  her  preparation,  the  same  inexplicable  for- 
bodiug  stole  over  him;  till,  at  last,  he  could 
scarcely  contemplate  her  departure  with  forti- 
tude. 

When  Mary  was  fairly  abroad  on  the  blue 
ocean,  only  one  unfortunate  thing  occurred  to 
render  her  situation  an  unpleasant  one.  By  some 
strange  accident  the  trunk  that  contained  her 
money  was  not  aboard.  She  was  positive  she 
had  seen  it  placed  among  the  others,  and  carried 
from  the  house — hut  found,  it  could  not  be;  and 


laortifyiBf  as  it  was,  she  was  oUiged  to  be 
ciled. 

The  voyage  was  a  defightfhl  <me.  Contniy  to 
all  estaUlshednles  Mary  was  not  sea-skdk.  She 
loved  the  motion  of  the  heavy  waves  and  esDtd 

the  fftttt  ship  her  cradle. 

ORen  of  calm  evenings  she  sat  on  the  dacfc, 
watching  the  world  of  waters,  bounded  by  tba 
horizon,  full  of  flashing  lights  as  wm  the  het- 
vens;  gathering  thoughts  sacredly  sweet  about 
the  heart,  she  treasured  the  last  smile,  the  list 
pressure  iii  the  hsnd.  and  countless  times  did  she 
reply  to  the  remembered,  "Be  tne  to  me,  dl^ 
ling." 

It  was  dark  and  cloudy  the  evening  she  Imded 
in  one  of  the  London  docks.  Entering  a  lOom 
that  a  hack  might  be  called,  she  was  presently 
conducted  to  an  elegant  carriage,  hr  the  eaptiis, 
and  thought  that  1^  the  glimmcrmg  light  dw 
discerned  footmen  m  livery;  bat  she  wss  so  op- 
pressed with  her  thooghta,  her  heart  beat  to 
wildly  with  fear-that  Bntrioe  m^ht  be  worse- 
mi^t  be  dying— that  she  took  litUe  note  of  any- 
thing. 

It  seemed  a  long  ride  to  her.  At  last  tbey 
turned,  and  noiselessly  the  carriage  ndled  upon 
what  appeared  to  be  some  soft  substance. 

This  alarmed  Mary;  her  cousin  must  he  dm* 
gerously  ill — else  why  this  precaution? 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  plain,  brick  edi- 
flee:  ss  she  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  tbt 
massive  door,  it  was  thrown  wide,  and  a  Uim  of 
light  flashed  full  in  her  face.  She  was  startled; 
but  presently,  observing  a  gentlemanly  nu 
bowing  before  her,  she  exclaimed  in  a  sabdoed 
voice,  "Does  she  live?  am  I  in  time?  where  dull 
I  go  that  I  may  see  her?" 

The  servant,  who  was  snmptoonsly  dresed. 
looked  at  her  strangely,  surveying  her  from  bcsd 
to  foot,  but  merely  said,  "Will  my  la^ygo  totbs 
dressing-room?  Abby,  lead  the  lady  to  ^ 
dressing-room." 

"Lead  me  directly  to  Lady  Bentley,"  mi 
Mary,  bewildered  by  the  profusion  of  lights,  and 
the  novel^  of  her  situation:  "I  am  a  relative;  I 
must  see  her  instantly,  if  any  one  is  alktwed  to 
speak  to  her." 

For  a  moment  the  hindsome  servant  stood 
aghast,  then  tamed  again  to  look  at  the  speaktf. 
Mary  had  pushed  back  her  bonnet  from  herftir 
brow;  the  soft,  light  curls  fell  lavishly  npoa  bar 
flushed  cheek;  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  strta- 
ger,  the  wbito  b^nd  resting  on  the  carved  hshs- 
trade,  her  sflvery  voice  and  lady-like  manoer,  le* 
assured  Mrs.  Abby. 

"If  you  are  very  anxioos  to  see  my  lady,  and 
if  you  are  the  lady  she  has  been  expecting  from 
America — she  is  in  here — though  I'm  certain  sbe 
ve  orders,  and  my  lord,  too,  that  none  should 
admitted  for  an  hour  yet " 
"She  wiU  admit  me,"  said  Mary,  softly,  » <»ld 
fear  falling  upcm  her  heart. 

The  wide  door  swung  back;  the  vast  sskwn 
blazed  with  light 

Mary  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  snd  stood 
like  one  tnmsformed  into  a  statue. 

For  there,  in  the  midst  of  such  roleodor  vsms 
her  eyes  were  painetT  to  rrtaiip)tt)ftn|;moaient— 
stood  Beatrice;  the  fire  of  health^  m  her  eye»  » 
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tight  Mnwtioa  tint  upon  her  exqm^tdy  beauti- 
ftil  lijpe.  while  her  cheeks,  softly  flushed,  bsd  oot 
lost  eren  a  shade  of  their  former  roondaeBs. 

She  was  attired,  too,  as  never  bdbre;  jewels 
flashed  from  her  Inttw,  throat  and  arms,  and  into 
her  robes  of  soft  crimson,  precious  stones  were 
ilaborately  wrought  in  minat«  and  delicate  flow- 
ers. At  erery  turn  of  her  head,  long  rays  of  vivid 
light  ttmok  oot,  giving  a  gtory  to  her  qnewly 
MO^,  that  it  almost  awfd  mm  to  oontemplate. 

So  m%  Mary,  for  a  moment,  a  little  mmnent, 
when  mtry  facoltr*  save  that  of  seeing,  seoned 
Mqpendsd.  Her  eyes  were  painfully  rivetted 
open  her  ooosin,  as  Beatrioe  tnmed,  «m  for  the 
first  time  beholding  her,  qirang  towards  her, 
vldle  the  flash  of  her  diamonds  gave  the  room  a 
sapenutnral  br^htness,  she  exclaimed — 

"It  is  Bla^,  sweet  Mary,  my  darling  cousin. 
Why,  love,  lam  delighted;  you  cannot  tell  how 
ddighted  I  am  to  see  you!  and  yoa  have  taken 
kll  Uiis  perilous  voyage  for  my  sake!" 

Bat  poor  Mary  stood  almost  fainting,  support* 
td  only  by  one  arm  of  Beatrice,  and  she  could 
aeuo^y  articalate,  "Oh!  Beatrioe,  Beatiioe! " 

*'OoDie,  ve  win  go  to  your  nxMn,"  oontiniied 
kr  eooBD,  half  leading  her  along  from  one  onri- 
dor  to  another,  and  they  entered  an  apartmmt 
abuMt  equalling  in  splendor  the  one  tb<7  had 
jutkft. 

In  another  moment,  Inghtened  at  Mary's  in- 
crtasiog  paUor»  she  exclaimed,  "you  are  not  well 
dcarooosin." 

"Beatrice,"  md  Mary,  while  her  Ups  qoivoed 
isd  large  tean  b^u  to  fill,  "Beatrice,  yon  have 
decrived  me." 

"Now  yon  refer  to  my  letter;  it  uvi  a  foolish 
ktter,  written  in  a  moment  of  weakness — but  I 
assoie  ^OQ,  dear  ooosin,  I  was  seriously  sick;  it 
wu  a  time  with  me  when  death  was  very  near — 
udeed,  aknost  expected." 

Haiy  did  not  look  up,  or  she  would  have  seen 
the  cheeks  of  her  ooosiik  gradoaUy  oimsiming, 
till  tbey  were  painfully  scarlet. 

"Fbr  I  have  «  dear  little  babe,  Bfary." 

This  sirftened  Mary's  heart;  Beatrioe  averted 
hv  ens  as  she  glanced  quickly  np. 

**nten,"  she  Mtclumed,  "the  danger  is  all  over, 
ad  1  may  go  home — immediately  home." 

**Do  not  be  so  willing  to  leave  me,"  murmured 
Beatrice  in  a  moumfiu  tone — "I  thought  yot\ 
tared  me." 

"And  I  do — ^yon  know  I  do,  Beatrice— but  I 
have  left" — she  diecked  herself  yuddenly. 

Beatrioe  feigned  not  to  notice  her  embarrass- 
ment' ftepinng  li^tly  to  a  rich  damask  curtain, 
iha  drew  it  aade  OTanlvereord,aDd  tbere,lying 
so  a  beautifiil  eooch,  was  a  dress  of  white  satin, 
•mbnndered  with  brilliants  and  an  eatue  set  (tf 
Aamonds. 

"l^use  are  all  £»>  you,  Mary— say  not  a  wad," 
■he  added  with  a  playftil  threat;  "if  yoa  insist 
ttpoa  leaving  me  bo  very  soon,  I  insist  that  vou 
naU  immediately  set  about  arraying  yoorseu  in 
these,  which  I  purchased  expressly  for  you.  Come, 
I  will  myself  assist  you,  that  is,  I  wOl  look  on 
while  my  little  French  girl  makes  your  tidlette — 
yoa  will  be  so  beautiful,  dear  Mair.'* 

She  touched  a  silver  spri&g — Mary  felt  it  was 
udess  to  otgect;  she  knew  her  cousin's  deter- 


mined spirit;  she  was  in  her  povrer,  but  she  shud- 
dered all  over  with  some  nameless  fear. 

A  bright-e^ed  brunette  came  in,  and  with  a 
look  of  saucy  independence,  obeyed  tlie  commands 
of  her  mistress  to  "make  the  lady's  toilette." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  like  one  in  a  dream, 
Mary  suffered  herself  to  be  dressed,  while  Beatrice 
stood  faj  makhig  soggesticms  and  adrish^  altera- 
tions fai  the  minutest  points. 

At  last  all  was  arranged;  the  ^amonds  woe 
wreathed  amid  her  f$St  curis,  which  by  a  ftw  care- 
less touches  from  the  skilfnl  hands  of  the  little 
French  maid,  hung  in  simjde  eleguioe  row  above 
row  around  her  pretty  bead. 

Then  lady  Bentley  leading  her  into  her  reception 
room,  presented  her  to  her  husband.  The  noble- 
man seemed  delighted  to  see  her — sbe  was  a  fa- 
vorite of  his— and  soon  engaged  her  in  oonversa- 
tion  upon  home  subjects. 

It  dtd  not  take  Mai^  lon^  to  lay  out  fbr  her 
future,  while  she  remained  in  England,  an  exact 
plan  of  du^.  She  resolved  to  act  vrith  becoming 
dignity.  Her  short  acqusintanee  with  fashion- 
able aoaeHj  had  given  her  ease  and  elegance  a£ 
manner  in  a  high  degree  eomtial  to  the  position 
ttoir  fimed  npon  her;  and  wfam  die  i^;tiii  entered 
Uie  sumptoons  ball-room,  leaning  npoo  the  arm 
of  Lord  James  Bentley,  every  170  was  in  an  in- 
stant riveted  upon  her. 

Who  was  the  stranger?  who  was  the  beautiful, 
beautiful  stranger,  the  fresh  unfaded  Enriish  girl 
whom  no  one  there  had  ever  seen  before?  Romany 
the  questions  remained  unanswered — it  was  only 
at  the  last  whispered  round  that  it  was  a  young 
American  belle— a  kinswoman  of  tiieir  lovely 
hostess. 

As  Mary  moved  quietly  through  the  throng, 
she  saw  her  oouun  look  in  an  <^)posite  direction, 
uid  make  a  sign  that  was  not  merely  one  of  re- 
cognition. Immediatdy  a  young  ana  very  hand- 
some man  hastened  towards  her,  and  was  form  ally 
introduced  as  Lord  Hollistim.  Swrnulwd  that 
his  eyes  ML  whai  he  qwke  to  her,  and  his  eheek 
grew  very  pale;  she  fancied  even  that  she  saw  his 
und  tremble  as  he  lifted  his  perflimed  'kerchief 
for  a  moment.  When  he  spoke  to  her,  so  low,  so 
soft,  BO  tinudly,  sbe  could  not  but  wonder  why 
his  voice  was  so  peculiarly  suited  to  her  oar  alone; 
and  meeting  the  glance  of  his  large,  melancholy- 
looking  eyes,  it  flashed  through  her  mind  that  sbe 
could  see  nothing  in  them  but  herself.  Still  it 
was  only  a  conceit — what  more  ooold  it  be? 

Throughout  the  entire  evening,  at  intervals,  he 
songht  to  engross  all  her  attention— but  there 
was  still  the  same  strange  tremor,  and  ewry 
movement  was  fVaught  with  delica^.  Sbe  cer- 
\  tainly  felt  her  woman's  {aide  flattered  a  little  by 
this  unwonted  notice,  more  especially- as  the 
young  nobleman  was  certainly  titw  most  grac«Ad. 
and  ^egant  man  in  the  room. 

Sometimes  she  met  the  glance  of  Beatrice,  who 
appeared  to  be  anxiously  regarding  them,  but 
her  beautiful  &ce  was  instantly  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

Engrossed  by  the  snrpassing  splendor  of  every- 
thing around  ber,  electnfled  by  the  unseen  muBic 
whose  soft  measore  seemed  to  float  like  the  air 
around  her,  moving  the  centre  of  admiring  notice 
and  flattering  omnment,  Maiy  forgot  to  think- 
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Indeed,  she  could  not;  bo  bewildering,  almost  in- 
toxicating, was  this  first  draught  of  bigb-bom, 
Eaglisb  pleasure — and  contrasted,  too,  with  the 
nKHWtiOMKta  life  she  had  latdj  cocperienoed  on 
sbipboard. 

Fatieoee,  and  Beabioe,  the  ftrorite  grand-child, : 
wen  akilfiil  flatterers. 

At  her  bedside,  that  night,  Mary  offered  her 
simple  evening  prayer;  bat,  i^as!  her  heart  wan- 
dered; and  it  was  not  tilt  she  spoke  the  name  of 
hw  betrothed  that  a  thrill,  half  of  pleasure,  half 
of  pain,  made  her  conscious  of  the  solemn  dntj. 

Long  and  painfully  she  thought,  when  her 
head  touched  ihe  pillow,  why  was  sbe  here?  It 
seemed  like  a  dream,  yet  certainly  so  fkr  a  some* 
what  delightftil  one.  She  caught  berself  dwelling 
on  the  young  nobleman's  manner,  Beatrice's 
strange  expression — and  then  came  the  uncalled 
cloud  upon  her  heart.  And  when  she  slept,  she 
saw  alternately  her  grand-mother,  her  cousin 
and  Ernest;  but  the  fwmer  two  seemed  i^anning 
against  ber  peace;  the  latter  heeded  her  not,  but 
was  sorrowral  and  veir  pale. 

"I  most  go  bome,^  sbe  mnrmnred,  thongbt- 
fiilly,  rising  titt  next  morning.  Then  sbe  opened 
her  trunk  for  the  little  box  in  which  she  kept 
dates,  utd  a  few  notices  clipped  from  journals, 
that  sbe  might  ascertain,  by  bOTself,  when  she 
could  return.  Her  heart  failed  her  while  sbe 
looked;  it  was  not  where  she  had  placed  it; 
where  sbe  was  sure  she  had  laid  it  the  last  time, 
the  very  last  ^  opened  the  trunk.  This  gone— 
her  money  gone — wliat  was  she  to  think?'  She 
grew  deadly  pale— so  many  cherished  little  keep- 
sakes were  in  each  of  those  boxes- 
Like  the  first  flash  o(  Ughtning  to  the  oon- 
pcious  child,  came  a  suspicion  across  her  mind. 
It  was  agonisinK— hw  streogtii  ftiled  ber,  and 
she  sank  almost  belidess  npon  her  oondi. 

Not  long  did  dM  remain  so,  however.  *'If  I 
give  way  tbns  to  fears,  which  juray  God  may 
prove  baseless— I  oan  never  have  the  courage  to 
win  my  way  out  of  thia  troable." 

So,  after  a  fervent  prayer,  she  submitted  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could  to  the  attentions  and  ju> 
eon  of  uie  little  French  girl,  who  was  sent  by 
Beatrice  to  assist  ber. 

Descending  to  the  break&st  room,  she  fi>und 
that  it  was  past  eleven.  Beatrice  was  there, 
looking  quite  pale;  and  Lord  Bentley,  it  appeared 
to  her,  a  little  unhosband-Iike.  She  saw  at  a 
glance  that  Beatrice,  the  star  unriTalled  in  so- 
ciety, did  not  make  hier  home  happy.  Day  after 
day  she  marked  the  crowds  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages that  filled  her  oonBin*B  drawrag-rooms — 
men  of  letters,  artists,  lions— and  some  who 
seemed  to  ber  pure  mind  out  of  place  in  any 
honorable  man's  house. 

Beatrice  was  an  idol  of  the  literati,  hut  very 
dull  by  the  side  of  ber  husband,  whose  tastes 
were  wholly  dissimilar  to  her  own.  Even  her 
babe  Beatrice  saw  but  seldom;  and  then  for  a 
short  period;  but  Mary,  completely  enraptured 
with  his  beautjr,  sat  often  with  him,  for  in  that 
silent  room,  with  its  hangings  of  delicate  fawn, 
she  could  think  of  home. 

Beatrice  joined  her  thoe,  one  day,  and  to 
Mary's  oft- repeated  assertion  that  she  most  re- 
turn shortly,  she  said— • 


"I  shall  not  let  yon  go  till  I  have  givm  yoang 
HolUstm  abundant  time  to  win  jov  fiir  hii 

,  bride." 

Mary  trembled— and  the  hand  die  laid  opn 
her  cousin's  arm  grew  iey  oold. 
Beatrice  continued  eaniesdy — 
"For,  Mary,  he  has  loved  yoa  nnoe  he  fintsaw 

me." 

.'•What  can  yon  mean,  Beatdce?"  ftlteied  frn 

the  lips  of  tbe-startled  girl. 

"Just  what  I  say.  He  is  a  oonsin  <^  my  has- 
band's;  soon  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
he  accidentally  saw  your  miniature.  He  loved 
you  immediately,  and  I  painted  yoor  characterin 
such  flattering  colors,  as  indeed  you  deserred, 
sweet  consin,  that  he  has  been  absolutely  Ajm% 
to  heboid  you." 

"Beatrice— why  was  I — what  does  all  thii 
mean^"  asked  Mary,  violently  agitated. 

"Nothing  veiy  alarming,  except  that  an  ex- 
tremely bandscKue  yoong  man,  of  whtm  th 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  might  well  be  prood— 
a  nobleman,  with  a  fortone  of  a  milli<m,  heir  to 
some  of  the  finest  property  in  the  submbs.  » 
complished,  youtliral,  and  bis  own  master,  beini 
an  orphan,  has  oliosen  to  love — nay,  I  might  il* 
most  say,  adore  my  sweet  oonsm  Mary.  0!  bow 
delighted  grmd-mothM  will  be." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Mary,  now  quite  pale,  "stay, 
in  pity,  don't  run  od  in  this  manner.  Lord  Bol* 
listen  is,  can  be,  nothing  to  me.  for  I  assure  yos, 
solemnly,  my  heart  is  not  my  own;  I  sjn— en- 
gaged, Beatrice." 

It  was  as  much  as  the  trembling  girt  could  do 
to  return  the  meaniag  look  with  which  Beatrice 
regarded  her;  her  fiill,  dark  eyes  dilated,  and  i 
scarcely  perceptible  curt  ot  the  lip  gave  her  beauty 
a  sinister  expression. 

"Engaged!  and  yon  have  told  me  notbiiv 
about  it?  Who  is  the  gentleman,  ooudn?  I  aa> 
sure  yon  bo  must  be  rieb,  talented,  handsome— 
everything,  if  he  aspires  to  the  lionor  of  mj 
cousin's  hand." 

"Your  cousin,  remember,  is  not,  Beatrice,  rich, 
proud,  and  beautiful,"  replied  the  fair  giri.  vitb 
slight  -sarcasm,  "but,  Mary,  portionless  tnd 
humble  in  all  ber  wants,  even  in  her  ambition. 
He,  to  whom  I  am  engaged,  has  moit  if  not  vnt 
much  wealth;  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  he  is  ricb, 
tumdsome,  everything.*' 

"Ernest  Weston!'^  exelaiiiied  Beatrioe,  eon- 
temptuously. 

"How  did  you  knowV 

"I  conjectured,"  replied  Beatrice  lome^t 
oonfbsed— "but,  Mary,  Mary,  yon  will  not  tim* 
yourself  away  on  him,  yon  will  not  disgrsca 

r>ufself  by  marriage  with  Ernest  Weston!  For 
have  beard  that  his  motlier  was  murdered,  and 
his  father  hung;  and  indeed  I  believe  it  is  troe*" 
"It  is  not  tnie,"s«d  Mary,  calmly;  **aod  em 
if  it  wen,  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  rny 
love;  none  whatever,  I  assure  you,  solemnly." 

Beatrice  shrank  from  ber  with  horror;  tigaeA' 
wept,  entreated;  but  Mary  was  unmoved;  and 
her  cousin  grew  angry.  Mary  was  dependent;  sbe 
had  no  mone^  to  carry  her  back;  rfie  b^ged  ber 
cousin  to  furnish  her  with  m^aa  to  retom.  Pow 
child!  homesick  and  ill-ad^B^<|te|B^)bed  u  it 
ber  heart  would  brei^.  c> 
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Bcrjuui^tyooasin  Tc]en(«d  BO  fur  as  to  pro- 
mise her  that  if  she  would  nuike  her  yiat  t*  tbe 
aod  of  the  season,  and  tims  show  her  that  she 
still  loved  her,  aho  would  aid  her  to  retam.  To 
this  poor  Maiy  omseated,  forwhat  other  altenia* 
tin  bad  dni  aod  retired  to  ber  room  to  write  a 
kog  letter  to  Enwat,  and  ber  grand-mother. 

Nov  fairly  a  prisoner,  she  determined  to  call 
m  what  fortitude  she  poaseeaed,  and  all  ber  self- 
rdiiDce;  to  fortify  herself  against  repeated  at- 
tacks in  a  quarter  where  she  dreaded  them  more 
tfaaa  all  har  privatioDB.  Slw  knnr  that  her  im- 
pcrioas  ooudn  would  me  any  artifloe  that  would 
seem  to  justify  her  pnipose— and  ohl  bow  ar- 
dently sbe  prayed  for  strength  to  rasist  tempta- 
tioa. 

It  was  as  Mary  expected;  at  all  tames,  in  all 
places,  Lord  HoUi«ton  followed  her.  He  seemed 
to  be  laid  under  a  spell.  His  eyes  looked  love 
tmntteraUe;  be  traly  adored,  idMized  http  as  id- 
mantic  youths  oftea  do  idoliie  the  ol^^ots  id  thdr 
flist  affections. 

If  sbe  sung — and  what  enchantment  is  there 
sweeter  than  tbe  voic«? — he  was  enthralled  past 
expression;  his  heart  beat  tumultuouBly,  his  und 
Aook  as  he  turned  over  the  musio  leares;  he 
could  not  control  his  conntenanee,  which  was 
■ow  flushed,  now  pallid.  Sooh  entire  oonaecra- 
tion  Uary  omld  not  wh(dIyoondHnD,for  shefidt 
mth  the  true  instinct  of  woman  that  he  really 
Imd  her.  And  when  he  stood  hende  her,  with 
those  beseediing  ^es.  aod  Budt  in 
erery  look,  word  and  motion,  thongfa  she  was 
coldly  ciTil  to  him,  she  could  not  be  wholly  nn- 
nwred;  sbe  pitied  bim.  And  then  Beatrice  was 
Ihs  ocmataot  mediatu-;  was  be  not  much  band- 
SHoer  than  Ernest?  Yes,  Mary  oonoeded  that  in 
mt  sense  he  was;  was  be  not  titled,  perfectly 
BDOceptionable  in  character — with  thousands  to 
lansh  ap<ni  her?  Sbe  wonld  be  mistress  of  a  fine 
boose  and  servants,  of  a  splendid  eatabliabment — 
Udy  Mary  Bolliston;  and  obtain  a  hnsband  who 
vooid  w<n-ship  ber. 

,  Poor  MmtjI  she  was  placed  in  a  strange  posi- 
tiw— dmled  <ni  one  hud  by  splendor,  bAu^ 
ud  wealth;  tiirown  on  the  other  in  society  sbe 
wdd  not  awdd,  and  where  ber  sympathies  were 
■tnogly  enlisted,  though  her  heart  was  nnmored. 
Qnotneed  had  she  ofUa  to  pray  that  simple 
Fnmof  herohildbood,  "Oar  Father." 

<hM  night  when  the  storm  that  raged  without 
inrented  company,  Mary  stood  in  tbe  little  blue 
nom  adjCHning  the  parlor,  alone.   She  was  sim- 

Sj  dreased  m  white,  with  a  very  rich  flower  that 
Atrice  had  placed  in  the  curls  of  ber  hair.  Her 
beut  aohed;  sbe  was  thinking  of  home.  Er- 
nest had  not  writtm,  at  least  &e  had  received 
uHter.  and  sbe  bad  grown  suspicious  latdy. 
Sm  amved  toward  an  inlaid  stand,  and  carelessly 
^ing  up  a  rare  ot^y  of  a  little  Cupid,  in  ala- 
wtir.  fixed  her  eyes  hitently  upon  it,  andsi^ied 


'  WM  eohoed;  taming,  she  ins  startled 
K«Kte  of  Lord  HoUiBtan;  the  little  image  fell 
nm  hor  hand,  and  was  broken  in  frannents 
•SUiBt  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stand. 

"A  bad  omen!"  he  murmured,  witfi  his  am- 
wmovniiil  smile. 
muj  hfauhed,  as  she  replied— 


'*A  bad  nnen  for  me,  for  Lady  Bentley  has 
oitm  told  me  how  highly  sbe  valiud  this  Cupid. 
I  am  very  aorrv  that  I  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  break  it." 

"Say  no  moie  aboat  it,"  he  replied;  "the-mate 
is  in  my  guardian's  oatanet;  it  shall  be  xeplaeed 
to-morrow." 

Mary  murmured  b»  thanks,  and  tor  some  mo> 
ntents  there  was  a  painful  silence.   Zjord  Hollis- 
ton  stood  veiT  near  her,  and  it  mi^t  be  imagi- 
nation, but  she  fancied  sbe  heard  the  beating 
hisheart. 

**WiUyoti8ingforme?"at]a8theBud.  Maiy. 

fbhd  to  escape,  motiaicd  to  go  towards  the  htrp; 
ut  ero  she  passed  him,  the  yonng  man  sdsed 
her  band  respeotfolly,  yet  passionately,  and  im- 
plored her  to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment.  She 
gave  bim  one  glance,  and  was  terrified  at  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  bis  handsome  &ce.  It  seemed  as  if 
extreme  fear  and  agtmy  were  blended;  tbe  cheeks 
were  white,  and  the  whole  expression  more  like 
that  of  a  pleading  criminal  who  had  no  hope  of 
mercy,  than  a  lover. 

He  led  ber  to  a  seat,  and  in  faltering  words 
told  ber  his  love.  He  was  eloquent,  though  it 
was  tbe  aloqoence  of  look  and  manner  more  than 
of  words. 

Agun,  with  ber  whole  soul,  she  pitied  him; 
dreaded  to  dash  tbe  onp,  ho  held  to  his  lips  so 
fondly,  to  the  ground. 

«'Do  not  tdlme  there  is  no  hope,"  heoxdaim- 
ed  as  she  was  abont  to  ^eak;  "I  feel  that  it 
wonld  be  my  min.  I  cannot  help  it  that  I  love 
yott  so;  let  me  tdl  it  in  sim^e  language,  the 
lanputte  that  my  heart  dictates.  When  I  saw 
tbe  liCue  miniature  that  Lady  Beatrice  had  in 
ber  possesoon,  from  that  moment  I  was  unhappy. 
Among  all  the  crowds  of  beaatifhl  women,  I  had 
met  none  that  pleased  me;  but  at  that  first  sight 
an  indescribable  feding  took  poesesuon  of  my 
soul,  and  I  knew  it  was  love.  Mary,  foi^ve  me 
for  calling  you  Mary.  Unutterable  emotions  pos- 
sess heart  whenever  I  think  of  you;  your 
sweet  image  is  shrined  away  in  tbe  holiest  oicbe 
of  my  memory.  To  me^ou  seem  something  an- 
gelic; radiant  with  a  divine  light— oh!  why  do  I 
say  all  this?  I  cannot  tell — may;  yon  must  see 
how  my  vory  eristenoe  is  honnd  ap  in  toot  an- 
swer; lift  or  death." 

Mjut  was  startled;  shrank  from  him. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  X  would  destroy  the  life 
given  me,  but  if  that  life  was  worth  preserving, 
why  did  God  let  me  see  yon?  No — no— I  mean 
that  witixKit  yon,  my  heart  will  not  let  me  live; 
my  heart  itself  wOI  break." 

This  was  so  monmfnlly  spoken,  that  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes;  she  restrained  them  not,  but 
averted  her  feoe,  while  they  fell  silently  over  her 
cheeks. 

"Tou  look  firom  me;  it  would  not  be  so  were 
there  hope;  yon  answer  me  not — it  is  best;  I 
cannot  hear  yoor  lips  pronoonoe  that  you  do  not 
loveme;  ifitisso.Veepthstsilenoe.*'  She  fAt 
his  hand  tremUe.  her  Tery  sonl  seemed  to  dis- 
solve  in  pity;  it  ms  wdl  tint  the  manly  form, 
the  noUe  nee  of  her  betrothed,  •nan  beforeher 
then — woman  forgets  mucih''^r)i^^^|ig.  pities; 
but  Mary  could  not  foi^t 

He  arose  flram  his  seat. 
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"ForgiTe  me,*'  he  siid  in  an  altered  tone;  and 
held  forth  bis  hand;  **I  shall  leare  Sbgland,"  be 
added,  with  a  strange  kind  oi  laogb,  "bat  1  shall 
find  DO  home,  no  rest  anywhere.*' 

The  ne^  dav  Muy  waa  pale  and  distnrited; 
longing  more  than  erer  to  retnra. 

**HoUi8ton*i  guardian  returned  yesterdaT," 
said  Lord  BaatlCT— ''ba  hai  baeo  abMut  now  fire 
years." 

"The  Hafquli  Enftldt,  is  it  sotf '*  enfuind 
Beatiioe. 

En&ldt!— the  name  aoonded  irrj  femiliar  to 
Mary,  and  as  ahe  went  about,  im  rq>eated  it 
often— Enfeldt,  Eofddt.  At  last  suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  that  name  was  on  an  old, 
muB^  l»ece  of  p^ier  whidb  she  had  cherished, 
because  it  waa  ber  mother'^  >nd  it  was  in  that 
little  mis^g  box. 

The  mystery  of  the  boxes,  and  the  nnwilling- 
ness  of  her  csousin  that  she  should  return,  toge- 
ther witii  her  pify  for  her  young  suitor,  and  grief 
that  Ernest  wrote  ber  no  letters,  prayed  upon  her 
spirits,  and  by  the  time  the  Tessel  sailed,  in 
whidi  sbe  was  to  return,  a  slow  ferer  prostrated 
her  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  An  anxious  mind  is  a 
burden  that  cannot  kn^  be  sostauied;  and  Uary 
was  but  a  ddioate  prL 

CHAPTER  XV. 
■  khxst's  tbivkfh. 

Ernest  bad  just  read  the  last  sheet  of  proof, 
and  the  dusky  office  was  rapdly  growing  darker. 
He  stretched  his  arms,  stood  up  to  hia  fall  sta- 
ture, and  threw  his  pen  on  the  desk. 

Without,  there  was  a  rery  melandwly  rain, 
that  is,  a  sort  oi  drtfUng,  siAing  mist,  that 
should  not  properly  be  called  rain.  9or  when 
the  g^t  drops  come  tumbling  and  pattering, 
plashing  against  the  window-pane,  and  rattling 
along  the  roof,  there  is  a  comfort  in  listening, 
watdungt  and  eren  ia  feeUngliinr  kindly  pelting; 
but  a  dirty  drisle,  a  "Sooteh  nnoomfiwtaDle,"  is 
■omctUng  akin  to  a  nuisance,  apeakii^  as  mor-: 
tals  view  such  things. 

"At  length  it  is  dose,"  he  said,  but  stftl  he 
looked  neither  pleased  or  satisfied.  He  took  it  up 
listlessly,  placed  it  with  other  sheets,  within  the 
folds  of  a  newspaper;  and  then,  as  if  some  sud- 
den thought  overcame  him,  threw  himself  in  bis 
leathern-cushioned  chair,  and  pressed  his  hands 
slowly  again  and  i^n  OTor  his  brow.  Then  he 
would  sit  for  a  while,  his  ^es  fixed  on  Taoanoy, 
anon  shaking  his  head,  while  his  lips  moved  with 
a  nervous  motion,  and  anon  he  would  sigh  so 
heavily  that  his  shoidders  were  lifted  aud  then  de- 
pressed with  a  quick,  startling  motioQ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  breath  came  stiangdy  through 
hisolendied  teeth. 

Bja  medltatko,  or  Y^wterar  engaged  his  mind,  \ 
amieared  to  afiect  him  nu»e  iDtensdy,  the  longer ; 
he  sat;  till,  finally,  he  began  rocking  liis  body,  I 
as  stnmg  men  will  sometimes,  when  giving  visible  | 
ezpnsdcMi  to  their  grief. 

Be  sprang  to  his  fast,  muttering; — 

"I  u>»// have  proof!"  The  darkhess  had  increas- 
ed; the  rmin.came  down  louder  and  more  steadily. 
He  took  his  hat,  buttoned  closely  his  thin  ooat, 
forgetful  that  a  thicker  hung  on  a  peg  bahind 


him,  and  «neKed  ttom  the  gkxHn  into  a  soarody 
lighted  thorougbikre. 

He  left  his  padcage  in  a  little,  dingy  book- 
shop, that  smelt  musty,  aud  su^eated  thoiq^ti 
of  mice  and  other  domestic  vermin. 

The  little  lame  boy  stared  at  him  from  under 
the  one  dim  lamp,  as  if  be  saw  trouUe  in  his 
face.   It  was  ghastly. 

Hurrying  again,  tUa  time  shivering,  he 
wended  his  way  towards  the  realdaioe  of  Ae 
Worthingtons. 

He  rang,  and  looordf  ng  to  reqaeat  was  ndwrad 
into  the  presenoe  of  Mrs.  Patience  Worthii^;toD. 
She  received  him  as  usual,  with  haimfa^  ooiwH, 
and  perhaps  did  not  ocmdeaoeDd  to  notioe  hoir 
flushed  and  yet  haggard  was  the  young  man** 
£aoe,  as  he  strove  in  vun  to  compose  himaeiC 
Any  heart  but  that  of  one  grown  s^ong  in  pride 
would  have  pitied  him,  for  the  workings  of  that 
most  terrible  of  all  emotions,  suspense,  were 
visible  in  his  fine  oountenanoe. 

"You  received  letters  to-day?"  at  length  he 
said,  hurriedly. 

"I  received  but  one,"  was  the  reply,  with  cold 
mpbaas. 

"That  one  I— I— it  was  of  oomse  fiom  " 

:  "From  my  grandrcUld,  Miss  Usrr  WorOiiDg- 
;ton,  who,  I  ua  proud  to  say,  is  destined  to  fill  a 
:  Station  quite  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  my 
:  noble  Beatrice." 

"Mrs.  Worthinghm,"  said  the  young  maBf 
sfaiving  in  vun  to  steady  his  vnoe,  "these  vague 
hints  and  signs  of  mystery  which  you  have  lately 
thrown  out,  must  be  embodied  in  a  more  tangible 
form,  before  I  toill  understand  them.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Mary,  my  Bfaiy,  (here  she 
turned  upon  lum  a  look  of  contempt)  has  proved 
false  to  the  vows  that  you  yourself  sanctioned^" 

"If  my  grand- daughter  thinks  fit  to  change  ber 
mind,"  said  Patience  slowly,  "and  choose  for  her 
husband  a  peer  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  poor 
son  of  poTwr^  and  dtagnu»r  k  is  no  bnsinega  tk 
mine." 

A  thooasnd  fires  ragad  in  tiie  young  man^ 
:  breast;  he  stragg^  to  be  calm— struggled,  oh! 
how  fearfblly! 

And  yet  he  found  voice  to  say  in  a  firm  tone, 
"Mrs.  Wortfaington,  though  you  have  been  to  my 
Mary  a  mother,  and  I  respect  you  as  such,  I  most 
have  more  direct  proof  of  her  &lsdiood~that 
word  ooupled  with  Mary's  name" — be  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  anguish — then  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  added — "mwe  direct  proof  than 
even  tout  word.  To  be  sure,  I  have  had  no  let- 
ters, but  there  have  been  such  means  as  supprcs- 
sk>n  and  duplicity  nsed  before  to-day.  If  I  am 
the  riotim  of  a  base  ]dot— Qod  fiwgive  the  perpe- 
tratora." 

He  trembled  violai^. 

Anger  flashed  from  tnose  keen,  bright  eyes. 
PatifmiiM  WorthiDgton  stood  erect,  and  findly  re- 
garded the  young  man,  whose  g;lanee  felt  not  be- 
neath h«  own.  Even  in  the  midst  (rf  his  varied 
emotions,  he  could  not  but  notioe  the  striking  at* 
titude  of  that  rindiotive  old  woman— viniUctive, 
perhaps,  towards  none  but  lum;  he  thought  there 
was  a  acat  of  grandeur  in  her-beariiwj  th»A  must 
once  have  made  her  queelo^Halehii)  vU^ort  was 
tnie  about  bar  beauty. 
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••ToangDum,"  sbe  uud,  til  ber  in  kindled 
hii  raolate  nuuiner,  "you  have  doubted  my  w<ml, 
the  Tord  of  a  Wortbington.  I  would  bave  spared 
joar  feelings;  but  since  you  dare  me  to  produce 
proof,  look  at  these — and  tbese;  did  my  fiwlisb 
child  erer  call  them  Bacredl  Hoard  them  with 
hidden  tretsures!  smile  over  them!  dream  on 
them!" 

finest  grew  fiightfully  pale— livid;  he  took  the 
little  curl  which  Maiy  Md  [dayfully  severed  from 
his  own  templee,  and  laid  it  on  the  Bbaking  palm 
oflu  han^  be  auied  Uie  paekag:*  of  lottos,  lus 
iHced  tbongbts  to  her,  and  bis  miniature,  witli 
the  ddicate  chain,  bis  first  gift;  and  then  when 
FuiaDes  Wartbingttn  sank  back  in  her  .seat, 
onreome  with  some  remorseful  feeling,  and  read 
with  her  determined  way,  while  her  voice  was 
&int,  portions  of  a  letter  from  Beatrice— there  be 
stood— ghastly,  bis  form  towering  hi^^  and 
higher,  pride  and  indignation  swelling  nis  heart 
to  bonuing— white,  pasuotdess  and  umgbty  in 
doueuior,  yet  in  bis  soul  raving  like  a  madman 
—in  his  aool  annihilating  hmiself.  Patience, 
Uii^;  tearing  some  world  into  atoms;  his  blood 
hoiliDg  tbroogh  his  vfliiis,  and  ki^Dg  like  light* 


tamed  slowly  to  leave  the  room — a  revul- 
BOD  of  feeling  passed  over  Um;  his  leei  fdt  weak, 
hit  limbs  tremued;  it  was  with  an  effort  be  lifted 
In  hat  to  bis  head.  He  stumUed  throngh  the 
hiU,  though  a  l»ofid  Ught  spanned  it  £rom  arch 
to  irch;  be  felt  vaguely  like  a  blind  man  for  the 
^  koob,  though  it  shone  like  a  star  befwe  him. 
Out  into  the  storm,  which  had  steadily  increased, 
he  hurried;  it  beat  upon  him;  be  bad  forgottea  bis 
nmbrella— nor  once  did  he  think  of  it  as  be  tra- 
ined street  after  street,  passing  and  rejMaung 
lua  boarding-bouse,  striving  to  hurry  from  bim- 
Klfi  groaning  audibly  and  praying  God  that  he 
gjjit  die— there,  anywhere!— "only  God  let  me 

What  was  boDor— fame,  wealth,  to  him  now? 

All  night  be  walked  bis  chamber,  till  towards 
Boning;  the  bnming  ibver  ooaseqnentm  bis  im- 
pndeot  eipoaore,  drank  up  his  stramth;  he  sank 
ptt^,  tremUiog  <hi  hu  oooob,  and  ^yed 
to  be  taken  home*  saying  to  hinuMlf,  while  al- 
™»ily  Btraoge  tbotu^u  and  unooutb  phantoms 
flitted  through  bts  brain— "it  will  be  so  much 
tweeter  to  die  there!   Mar^r  toved  me  there!" 

lAnny  filled  the  house  with  lamentations  when 
ixr  pet,  her  pride,  was  luvugbt  home  so  helpless, 
thu  be  WIS  carried  to  the  room  in  the  new  oot- 
Uge  wUcb  was  to  have  been  his  bridal  chamber, 
liu  a  helpless  child. 

(Hd  Sile  Withars  took  bis  stand  by  bis  poor 
W*  bedade,  and  left  it  nettber  da^  nor  night. 

In  bia  delirimn  the  yoong  man  disclosed  all  bis 

CHAi  all  his  heart-rendii^  disappnntments. 
■tn,  uncle— tbe  quaint  doetw,  who 
tier  heard  him,  wept  when  he  fi>lded  his  thin 
^adi  so  piteoosly,  and  lookii^  oat  firom  bis  bd- 
w  ma,  exdaimed: 

"now  could  yon,  my  Blary,  bow  oovU  yon  da- 
Mne  mel  Was  not  thy  promise  made  b^ire 
BetTat  0!  woold  God— too«/i  Ootf  I  had  died 
iv  tUne  honor,  thy  truth! 

"What  is  true,  Mary,  if  thoa  art  Usel  Is 
wttt}  an  the  aogdsl  Xoa  prmmd  me. 


tremble  for  you.  Mary — all  Heaven  heard  it, 
Maiy— yes,  aU  Heaven,  (solemnly  and  tndvly) 
and  the  great  Holy  God  Himself. 

"Come  ba(&,  my  love,  (in  tones  of  plaintive, 
soft  entreaty;)  for  tbe  sake  of  your  plighted  troth 
come  back. 

*0!  turn  ber  eyes  from  him — turn  her  bead 
from  him—bow  can  I  see  the  maddemng  sig^ 
Her  bead  on  tbe  bosom  of  another." 

And  with  tbe  most  harrowii»  groanB,be  wodid 
exdaim,  "Let  go  ber  hand,  villun— hntlfisve^ 
she  oonsents.  Oan  I  touch  him  wIkui  fSiuy 

lores?  I  fin^ve  you,  forgive  ;"  fiunt  ana 

weak  would  be  sink  down,  almost  dying. 

from  day  to  day  Doctor  Pillow  gave  his  osn- 
viotions  more  seriooslv;  and  after  the  turn  of  the 
fever,  tbe  ^oung  man  I^d  listlessly  gaau^  around 
him;  so  still  and  patient  was  he,  be  bad  less 
than  before. 

'Foolish  boy!"  be  said  half  in  anger,  half  in 
sorrow,  "here  he's  jest  lettin'  his  heart  break  in 
this  ftsbicm  for  a  worthless  gal — I'd  be  peppwed 
afore  I'd  do  it."  And  be  turned  on  his  heu  to 
bito  bis  lips  and  foroe  back  tbe  tears. 

"Yon  comfort  me  much,"  the  invslid  woold 
whisper  to  minister  Farrell,  who  often  bent  over 
him;  "jyonr  wayers  are  sweet — prayw  means 
smnethiDg  wiw  me  now— I  have  given  iqt  tbe 
world.  Once"— bis  lips  tremUed,  he  ceased  to 
speak. 

During  his  nephew's  ockness,  old  Sle  bad  be- 
oome  thoughtful,  even  revermt.  Not  once  in  tbe 
sick  room  bad  be  uttered  bis  fitvorite  "blast."  He 
bad  grown  as  tonder  as  a  woman  in  his  manner, 
and  more  than  once  did  he  go  by  himself  to  <#er 
a  rude  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  his  noble  boy. 

One  bright  afternoon,  wbrai  tbe  beat  glowered 
in  tbe  sky,  and  twinkled  upon  tbe  meadows,  the 
old  man  put  on  bis  hat  and  moved  slowly  out  of 
the  cottage  down  the  road. 

It  was  a  rusty  bat  be  wore,  an  uncouth  suit  of 
dingy  brown,  both  too  laige  and  too  small— too 
wide  and  too  narrow.  The  farmer  had  eared  little 
for  oatwatd  appearanoe  all  his  lif^  he  cared  less 
now. 

The  <dd  man  mored  akwg  very  slowly,  mat- 
toing  in  his  fosbira:  uid  every  little  wUle  yon 
would  bear  the  words,  "bard  affair — got  to  I  die, 
'spose— snug  little  place  built,  too— snug  little 
sum  laid  by;"  then  looking  cautiously  round,  be 
said  aloud,  as  if  it  relieved  lam  of  tbe  wd^t  on 
ids  heart,  <*blame  tbe  girl." 

In  the  distance  a  chaise  loomed  in  sigbt-^ 
came  nearer,  rattled  up;  <dd  Sile  saw  a  very  white 
hand  pressed  upon  a  dark  coat  sleeve;  bewildered 
he  beard  a  soft  voice,  and  planted  himself  abnost 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  road. 

The  chaise  stopped  so  gaddenly  that  tbe  lady 
was  thrown  baok  in  her  seat*  bat  recovering  her- 
self, she  held  out  that  white  band  imploringly, 
excUiminc,  *'0b!  Unele  Sile,  bow  is  ho?  is  Ernest 
living  yet?  do  answer  me— say  he  lives!" 

The  fitfmer  stood  irresolute;  peering  &om  her 
&oe  to  that  of  tbe  cadaverous  strwiger  by  her 
dde,  **Is  it  Mary?"  be  asked,  "is  it  Mary  Wortb- 
ington?" 
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The  anmaalm  of  her  ftoe  betiAened  itngaish, 
snd  yet  she  nemed  Btriviog  tooonoMl  some  emo- 
tion, tryme  to  look,  as  it  were,  nnconcemed. 

Uncle  Sue  put  bis  caoe  bard  on  the  gnrand. 
«The  hr^'B  badly, "  b«  said,  taming  away,  his 
great  lip  qiuTeriDg;  "he's  badly:  and  it's  I  that 
Bay  it — he  8  been  treated  worse  "n  a  bnit«;"  and  he 
walked  Iwstily  away  from  tlie  carriage,  mattering, 
"it  aiat  proper  to  let  her  see  him,  and  unless 
things  is  right  it  11  kill  him  if  they  do;"  then 
taming  again,  h«  harried  after  the  receding 
chaise. 

Luiny  gave  a  load  scream  as  she  met  Mary, 
bat  seeing  a  strange  gentleman  at  her  ade,  «he 
shrank  back,  seeming  andedded  bow  to  greet  ber. 
Howercr,  die  led  them  both  into  the  neat  paiiw, 
mod  then  breathleady  obeying  Mary's  kwk  rather 
than  vdce  or  sigtt,  went  by  henelf  into  Ernest's 
apartment 

Even  then  she  dared  not  tell  the  invalid;  she 
whispered  a  few  words  to  minister  Farrell,  who 
nodded,  and  then  rose  from  his  seat  Tiolently  agi- 
tated. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  sat  in  the  parlor  composedly 
talking  willi  the  stranger,  bnt  looking  quite  pale. 
The  latter,  with  a  sarcastio  smile,  comments 
u|»n  several  tilings  they  had  seen  on  their  way 
thither;  bat  when  Lanny  came  to  the  door,  and 
taid,  in  a  sabdued  tone,  "You  alone,  if  yon 
please."  to  Maiy.  he  started  to  his  feet. 

"I  will  bo  bat  a  few  moments,  at  the  most,*' 
Uary  exdumed,  calmly,  movmg  dose  to  bis  tiie; 
*'do  not  fear  to  trost  me." 

He  sat  nemnialy  down  at  tins,  and  Mary  fol- 
lowed Lanny. 

As  she  entered  the  sick  room,  a  change  came 
over  her  countenance,  her  strengtb  deserted  her, 
and  she  almost  fell  into  the  oatstretcbed  arms  of 
the  old  minister,  wbo,  by  a  sign,  compelled  si- 
lence. 

The  coigns  at  ^e  foot  of  the  bed  wne  ad- 
justed carefully  that  the  sick  man  might  see  no- 
thing that  was  passing:  but  Vter  the  minister 
had  whispered  a  word  to  tbe  trembling  girl,  he 
consigned  her  to  Lanny,  apon  whom  she  leaned, 
and  stepped  sofUy  roand  to  Ernest. 

Drawing  the  cortain,  he  said,  as  Smest  looked 
Dp  at  bnn— 

**I  un  afridd  yon  are  too  ill  to  bear  joiyM : 
news." 

With  that  instinctiTe  ferebodiog  wUob  Mm^  | 
times  flashes  over  tbe  sool,  the  young  nan  «x- : 
claimed — 

•«Wbat!  has  Mary  oome?" 

"Don't  keep  me  frtim  bim  longer!"  shrieked 
the  poor  giri,  almost  hysterieally;  and  before  an- 
other word  ooold  be  spoken,  she  had  sank  down 
at  his  bednde.  while  he,  with  almost  sapematural 
strei^h.  half  threw  himself  from  the  oonch,  and 
twined  his  feeUe  arms  about  her,  saying,  with 
all  tbe  strength  he  could  command — 

"True  BtiU.  my  Mary,  still?" 

*'Tes,"  sobbed,  completely  omroome,  and 
not  daring  to  look  anon  the  ranges  diseaae  bad 
made,  **tnw  Blill— tbaak  God— 701V8  Ibr  ever.** 

"Vnd^  where  is  nnde.  Mr.  Fanell?  Strength 
bas  come  upon  me,"  exdalmed  EnMst,  tiie  light 
of  hope  jjlMking  ova-  bis  featam;  **]daoe  mw 
pilloTt ml  ntf  ait  up— I  oan  bear  it;  don't 


few  fer  me  now— ^!  Mafy,  Ifory,  rit  down  hj 
me;  I  rejoice  still  with  trembling;  I  otonot  mn 
derstand  it  yet;  yoor  slleaioe— that  letter  aboat 
your— your— marriage — the  tokens  returned.  Is 
my  hrain  still  weak?  do  I  wander?  can  it  le 
that  you  are  beside  me?  Where  is  all  this  I0 
end?  Indeed,  child,  I  cannot  bear  a  seonid 
Btrufffile." 

"My  poor  Ernest,"  said  Maty,  shudderioglj, 
as  she  eazed  upon  tbe  wreck  before  her,  "we 
have  both  been  grievously  deccnved.  I  must  tell 
yoa  all  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  bare  m 
little  time.  Ton  heard  that  I  was  married  to 
Lord  Holliston— perhaps  you  beard,  also,  that  I 
had  fennd  my  fether.  The  latter  report  is  tme- 
the  fimncr— oh!  Emeet,  could  yon  think  it! 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  use  stratagem  id  order 
to  get  ont  here.  Long  before  I  went  to  EBdand, 
Beatrice  and  my  grand-mother  fmned  a  pin  to 
separate  us— may  they  be  foigiven— all  onr  let- 
ters have  been  interoepted,  and  two  of  my  most 
valuable  packages  were  abstracted  from  my 
travdling  tranks  by  means  of  falseJceys.  When 
I  realized  this  deception — "  she  Claimed  witii 
an  expresston  of  grief;  **bnt  I  mast  harry  00. 

"I  cannot  recount  the  harrowing  scenes  in 
which  I  have  been  forced  to  participate.  I  will 
tutss  over  Beatrice's  uncousinly  conduct,  I*rd 
Holliston's  persecating  attentions,  and  hrie^  tdl 
yoa— I  have  told  you  abwly,  tboo^,*^  she 
hashed  a  little,  "that  I  have  finind  niy  fttber. 

**He  was  Lord  Holltston's  gnardian— Huqnii 
Enfeldt.  and  is  at  tbis  moment  under  tins  ioo£ 
Strangely  enough,  my  proud  grand-mother  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms  when  she  saw  him 
again.  Oh!  Emest,  she  fijrgot — she  must  bsTfl 
forgotten— his  treatment  of  my  angd  moUier;- 
stilt  he  is  my  faUter.  He  seems  penitent  for  Us 
desertion  of  my  mother— and,  thank  God!  it  is 
not  as  has  been  generally  supposed—my  niotkn 
was  united  to  him  in  honorable  marriage.  I 
no  kmger  go  aside  to  weep,  and  wonder  at  my 
grand-mother's  stnnge  conduct,  when  I  allooe  to 
my  fetber.  Many  a  bitter  pang  has  it  cost  me- 
bot  I  fear  my  sorrows  are  not  yet  ow-  My 
fether  fianoies  what  be  is  pleased  to  call  my  Sog' 
lish  style  1^  beaa^.  He  ezeroisea  tbe  most  care- 
ful watohfbbMss  over  me.  He  is  not  ridi. 
is  infloential;  and  be  has  deteraiined  that  I  shall 
still  many  LorI  ^llisttm.  What  oan  I  dol  1 
am  not  yet  of  mg^,  and  in  Ws  power.  My 
mother  was  almost  violent  when  abe  knew  wb« 
I  was  coming,  and  would  gladly  have  preventea 
me— and,  oh!  my  poor  friend!  I  can  now  aocwrot 
for  my  missing  treasures,"  ^e  added,  with  a 
homing  cheek,  "they  were  so  cunningly 
straeted.  I  have  learned  all— how  the  miniataifi, 
the  letters,  the  ringlet,  were  returned.  Bow 
could  yon  tbink  me  faithless!" 

Ernest  said  not  a  word.  It  seemed  struge 
enough  now,  with  that  dear  foim  he§ide  I>^' 
and  that  sweet  feoe  looking  into  Us.  that  hediii 
suspect;  and  be  even  gave  a  little  weak  iMgh  u 
memory  d  Hb  crediili^. 

"Time  pasMft"  exdaimed  the  ftir  girl,  stare 
ing  np,  bnt  Smait  would  not  let  her  budjO' 
"my  fether  will  oome  for  me,"  she  ihiH»er«f 
"what  am  I  to  doT  how  aot  for  the  ft''"'*'  jjl 
viM  me,  dear  ministv;  yoa,  who  hne  »•■*  *>>■ 
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troBet  ftther  to  me,  wlut  m  I  to  dol   Can  jon 

Dot  b«lp  me?" 

I  can/'iie  gnmtj  replied. 

"Hoir,  then  ?M  she  uked,  neatiilesfdy. 

The  miniHtcr  looked  towards  Ernest,  and  then 
tgtin  at  Blarj. 

"Mj  child,"  he  said,  gently  as  a  fiither  wonld, 
"jou  need  not  go  from  here." 

She  started  as  his  meaning  "htoke  on  ber  mind, 
i  painful  oncertainty  sat  on  her  &ee;  yet  lier 
cbeeki  flushed— dw  tremUed. 

"Dare  I?"  she  qoestioned  her  heart,  loiAiDg 
Dodeatiy  down. 

The  Biek  man  folded  his  wan  hands— dosed  Us 
(yes.  It  may  be  be  was  sopplicating  fai  her 
half— asking  the  Father  to  rive  her  strength. 

The  dd  minister  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
tnned  towards  Ernest  "His  hfo  is  in  the  ba- 
:  luce,"  he  said  scdemnly;  "if  it  is  wordi  sanng, : 
yoa  inay  save  it." 

Vmtj  bent  her  pure  forehead— tears  came 
niimi^  down  her  cheeks.  "He  must  not  die," 
Bbt  md,  in  a  whisper;  then  louder,  and  in  broken 
tones,  Am  added,  "I  will  dare— and  brave  all'." 

"Tben  join  yoar  right  hands,"  he  said,  going 
arfUv  to  the  door,  and  eaillinff  in  Lanny  and  the 
old  nmer.   He  mored  qoickly  towards  Ernest 
I  ud  Hary.  and  impressirdy  performed  the  mar- 
i  niMMiiee. 
;   Ibiy  wasfree. 

i  Inot  spoke  not,  bnt,  raj^nroosly  smiling,  be 
'  hdd  both  her  hands  to  his  bosom;  his  pale  lips 

Bwrei  "My  noUe  wife,  my  own,"  ne  mar- 

nmnd. 

Hvr  still  wept  silently.  She  oonld  not  realisse 
that  m  was  now  at  liberty.  Lanny  cried  ont- 
the  good  minister  wiped  the  moistnre  from 
taxpeetades,  and  slyly  from  his  e^es,  and  old 
Sk  oompletdy  transformed  his  £we  in  his  efforts 
to  kea^  it  oacbanged. 

liimster  Farrell  now  went  to  seek  the  mar- 
^  He  wa^  impatiently  walking  the  Aoot. 

"Where  is  my  daughter?'* he  asked  quickly,! 
ilmort&ercdy. 

"This  way,  if  yoa  please,"  and  the  marquis 
WMied  tiie  ffignifled  pastor  into  Hae  aick  room, 
a  scene  met  Ua  ga»I 
boest,  with  a  hopeful  ikoe,  stitl  held  the  hand 
«f  Ui  bride  in  both  of  his.  Mary  sat  timidly 
towards  him,  loddng,  at  the  same  time, 
her  father  like  a  fri^tened  diild.  The 
voglity  marquis  glared  around  him. 

"Utfy,"  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  "what  does 
uiiimeaD?  False  giril  what  4tf  your  promise? 
«nun  eenduat,  tbis,  for  the  ttoghter  of  a 

t  "I  am  his  wife— they  are  married,"  broke  si- 
'  "idtueDafily  from  the  lips  of  Mary  and  the 

I'iDistcr;  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
;    bniD  the  marquis  essayed  to  .speak— his 
I  ^lip>  refosed  tibeir  office.  Mary  cowered 
!  wtoher  husband;  ahe  had  little  lore  for  her 

w.attheb«t,and8hefolt  there  was  piotec- 

"BiB  frnest^  Tery  weakness. 
,  .  ^''poi^t  to  Tint  his  rage  except  by  the  flash- 
;  ^  of  tas  fierce  ^es,  Mwquis  Enfeldt,  with  a 
'  S"Mo(seoni,  tuTBedthmried  bcm  theapart- 

aat.  and  in  another  moment  hia  onxiage  i^eels 

WWfcrioosiyawiy. 


"Blamed  glad  he's  gone,"  bnke,  bonesfl^, 
from  the  old  former's  lips,  and  erery  wrinkle  m 
his  face  seemed  laughing. 

That  night  a  letter  came  to  Mary.  Her  fother» 
her  grand-motbo'  had  disowned  tier.  She  read 
it  with  almost  a  proud  smile;  then  mnnnared — 

"God  will  yet  allow  me  to  behold  my  grand- 
mother in  penitence." 

And  bnt  fow  years  ago  might  be  seen,  in 
Mary's  beautiful  home,  a  lovely  though  faded 
creature,  with  her  young  son,  seated  in  the  grand 
parlor,  telling  tales  of  old  England  to  the  little, 
golden-haired  Ua^— Ernest's  housed  trea- 
Bur^his  rarest  It  was  Bcatriee,  brou^  bw 
by  rercraes,  which  it  is  needless  to  mentHHi,  bnt 
wnidi  were  Uie  result  (tf  her  own  thoughtlessness 
and  pride^ 

And  in  a  chamber,  surrounded  by  splendor, 
sat  a  poor,  emaciated  form,  all  day  and  ^1  night 
blessing  Mary  for  her  kind  ofBces,  and  'a  thou- 
sand times  begging  her  to  forgive  the  past. 

It  was  Patience  WorthingtOD,  again  with  ber 
grand^children;  but  behold  the  ohugo  bam 
:  rogant  pride  to  humility. 

She  was  no  longer  haughty,  save  when  she 
listened  to  the  praise  that  the  world  bestowed  on 
her  author-son. 

Farmer  Sile  Withers  Kes  in  ^  village  drnrch- 
:  yard.  So  do  Lanny  and  the  good  pastor. 

It  is  rumored  in  the  foshionable  world  that 
"Lady  Benticy,  whose  husband  is  dead,  yon 

know,  is  Bom  to  be  married  to  L  ,  that  smart 

lawyer,  that  so  many  bare  been  tryiBc  to  win; 
and  yon  know  (of  ooorse)  that  be  was  her  early 
lover." 

Patience  Worthmgton  is  growing  ohildisb.  If 
you  speak  to  her  of  minister  Farrell,  she  will  lift 
a  delicate  ivory  box,  and  taking  from  tfaenoe  a 
soft  tress  of  raven  liair,  say  to  you — 

"He  sent  it  to  me  from  his  death-bed." 

It  was  a  lock  of  her  own  hair.  The  minister 
had  treasured  it  for  fifty-eight  long  years. 

But  the  imbecile  smile  will  fode  away,  the  old 
flash  come  to  her  eye  for  a  mommt,  the  old  mien 
to  her  form,  when  a  caller  chances  to  say — 

"What  two  very  good  and  veir  beantifial 
grand  children  yon  bare  been  blessed  widt,  Ifis. 
WorUungton!'* 


ETIQUETTE. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  Austrian  prince  who 
was  T<ery  hungry,  that  he  remained  sveral  hoars 
contemplating  a  dish,  which  he  could  not  touch, 
according  to  etiquette,  because  the  officer  whose 
dn^  it  was  to  carve  was'very  ill:  it  was  neoessary 
to  summon  the  next  officer  in  rank,  but  he  was 
absent  in  the  country,  and  could  not  be  at  fiis 
post  in  less  than  half  a  day.  But  the  prince 
wonld  sooner  have  died  of  hanger  than  soifer  a 
point  of  etiquette  to  be  transgressed. 

Marie  Antmnette.  Queen  <tf  France,  is  said  to 
have  caught  a  severe  cold  ime  day,  wbUe  waiting 
to  have  an  under  garment  put  on,  the  lady  in 
waiting  being  at  tm  time  absent,  and  the  next 
lad^  not  daring  to  infrii^  the  law  of  etiquette, 
which  rendered  the  pleasmg  offiqe<»tilieBBiiig  the 
oueen  the  exelodTO  priVflllir' Sfrnfi^^  of 
UM  bed-chamber. 
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THE  COTTAGB  DOOR. 

BT  T.  K.  HEBTBT,  ISt). 

How  Bw«et  the  rMt  that  labor  yield* 

The  humble  and  the  poor^ 
Where  sita  the  patriarch  of  the  fields 

Before  hii  cottage  door: 
The  lurk  is  ■inging  in  the  sky, 

The'fwallow  in  the  eaves 
And  love  ii  beaming  in  each  eye 

Seneatb  the  lummer  leaves! 

The  air  amid  his  fr^ant  bowen 

Supplies  nnpaiehued  healthy 
And  hearts  are  boonding  'mid  the  flowan 

More  dear  to  him  than  wetlthi 
Peace,  like  the  blessed  soDlight,  pUys 

Around  his  humble  cot, 
And  happy  nights  and  cheerful  days 

Bivide  his  lowly  lot. 

And  when  the  village  Sabbath  bell 

Rings  out  upon  the  gale. 
The  father  bows  his  head  to  tell 

The  music  of  its  tale — 
A  freiher  verdure  seems  to  fill  ■ 

The  fiur  and  dewy  sod. 
And  every  inflmt  tongue  is  still. 

To  hear  the  word  of  GodI 

O,  happy  heartsl— to  Him  who  stille 

The  ravens  when  they  cry, 
And  makes  the  lily  'neath  the  hills 

So  glorious  to  the  eye — 
The  tnutiog  patriarch  prays,  to  bless 

His  labors  with  iocreasei 
Such  <<ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness/' 

And  all  saeh  **peths  are  peacel" 


A  SPINNING-WHEEL  SONG.* 

MM,—*'Th»  Little  Hotua  under  the  Sitt,** 

N«llow  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  beginningt 
Close  by  the  window  young  Eileen  is  spinning] 
Bent  o'er  the  fire  her  blind  grandmother,  sitting, 
la  croaning,  and  moaning,  and  drowsily  knitting — 
*<Eileen,  achora,  I  hear  some  one  tapping." — 
"^Tis  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the  glass  flap- 
ping." 

"Eileen,  I  surely  hear  somebody  sighing." — 
*<  *Tis  the  sound,  mother  dear,      tlw  summer 
wind  dying.** 
Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring, 
Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  while  the 

foot's  stirring] 
Sprightly,  and  lightly,  and  airily  ringing, 
Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maiden 
singing. 

('What's  that  noise  that  I  hear  at  the  window,  I 
wonder?" — 

"*Ti8  the  little  birds  chirping  the  holly-bush 
under." 

(*What  makes  yon  be  shoving  and  moring  your 
stool  on, 

And  singing  all  wrong  that  old  song  of  *The  Coo- 
Inn?"*— 

There's  a  form  at  die  easement'— the  fi>rm  of  her 
true  lore— 

And  he  whispers,  with  iisoe  bent,  <*I*m  waiting 
for  you,  loM| 


Get  up  on  the  stool,  through  the  lattlee  step 

lightly, 

We'll  rove  io  the  grove  while  the  moon's  ahining 
brighUj." 
MerrUy,  cheerily,  noisUy  wlurring. 
Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  iriiile  the 

foot's  stirringi 
Sprightly,  and  ligbUy,  and  ftirily  ringing. 
Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maidsn 
singing. 

The  maid  shakes  her  head,  on  her  Up  lays  b«r  fis- 
gers, 

Steals  up  from  the  sett^longs  to  go,  and  y»t  lin- 
gers) 

A  frightened  glnnce  tnms  to  her  drowsy  giaad- 

mother, 

Pnts  one  foot  on  the  stod,  spins  the  wheel  wiA 

the  other. 

Lasily,  easily,  swings  now  the  wheel  round; 
Slowly  and  lowly  is  heard  now  the  reel's  eonndi 
Noiseless  and  li^t  to  the  lattice  above  her 
The  maid  steps— then  leaps  to  the  nrma  of  her 

lover. 

Slower — and  slower — and  slower  the  iriied 
swings; 

Lower — and  lower-r-end  lower  the  reel  riagi; 

Ere  the  reel  and  the  wheel  stopped  their  ring* 
ing  and  moving. 

Through  the  grove  the  yonng  lovers  by  moon- 
light are  roving. 


«'TlM  Usaof  tUs  so^  to  STMintlj  tslrsn  ftniii  Rsisinsi'i 
'•La  Hera  ATSOgls." 


HOME  SONG. 

BT  MBS.  B.  X.  a  Axsr. 

Now,  thrust  my  thimble  in  its  case, 

And  store  the  spools  away, 
And  lay  the  muslm  rolls  in  placsf 

My  task  is  done  to  dayj 
For,  like  the  workoun's  evening  bell, 

A  sound  hath  met  my  ears. 
The  gate-click  by  the  street  doth  tell 

Papa  has  come,  my  dears. 
Bear  off  the  toy-box  from  the  floor — 

For  yonder  chair  make  room; 
And  up,  and  oat — unbar  the  door, 

And  breathe  his  welcome  home; 
For  'tis  the  twilight  hour  of  joy, 

When  Home's  best  pleasures  lellyi 
And  I  will  clasp  my  darling  boy, 

While  papa  romps  with  AtUe. 

There,  take  the  hat,  and  gloves,  and  bring 

The  slippers,  warm  and  soft, 
Wliile  bounds  the  babe,  with  laugh  and  spring 

In  those  loved  arms,  nloft. 
And  let  each  nook  some  comfort  yield — 

Each  heart  with  love  be  werm, 
For  him,  whose  firm,  strong  hands  shall  shidd 

The  household  gods  from  harm. 
Our  love  shall  light  the  gathering  gleam; 

For,  o'er  all  earthlv  hope. 
We  cherish  first  the  joys  nS  hom^ 

A  glad,  rejoicing  grwip. 
And  through  the  twilight  hour  of  joy, 

We  turn  from  toil)  to  daUy 
With  thy  yoong  drswiM^f-Mtai jay  boy. 

And  gaily  foodie  MJlolUglC^ 
Bnuu,  Asfast  Mft,  UU. 


MODELS  fOR  MODERN  fillNSTRIBLS. 
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MODELS  FOR  MODERN  MIN- 
STRELS.—No.  2. 

"BtX  kaowladK*  to  Uiatr  arei  li«r  unpl*  pac«> 
Koh  with  tha  ipoUi  of  ttnM.  4ta  m'm  wuoll;** 

J  tarfm  prtti  "rapnaa'd  tbalr  nobla  mm, 
ABlllmMtbag*iiUl  euratitof  thaaou." 

It  would  b«  both  cruel  and  Ttnooartama  to 
nnff  oat  the  feeblest  spwk  of  kiadling  genius- 
smoke  precedes  flame,  and  the  loveliest  flower, 
ia  its  in^t^,  is  but  an  unsightly  bulb;  yet  from 
tbcae,  as  from  all  beginnings  founded  upon  jost 
lews  and  true,  principles,  great  and  beaatiftil  re* 
salts  follow.  It  was  not  oar  object,  in  the  last 
onyi  to  "pot  an  extangatBher"  uptn  the  yooi^ 
MCtiOor  vet  to  curb  Us  ambition,  nweven  to 
not  oat  from  his  Tiew  all  hope  of  kneeling,  one 
Amj,  at  Apollo's  shrine,  to  rise  with  the  victor's 
luint  upon  his  brow.  No,  we  check  not  the 
fott,  bat  we  curb  the  pretender;  we  quench  not 
the  spirit  of  Qenius,  but  poor  cold  water  upon 
Hftkes  and  smoaldering  embers;  we  discourage 
not  a  first  efifort.  however  feeble,  if  it  promises 
fiitare  greatoesa,  bot  we  frown  down  the  bold 
lod  vulgar  intrusion  of  those  who  attempt  to 
itep,  wiUi  no  further  warrant  than  that  of  Pre* 
nmption,  into  that  select  circle  where  the 
loraed,  the  refined,  the  sensitive  and  the  high* 
niaded  children  of  LeaxniDg  and  toesy  alme  are 
pinUged  to  move! 

To  Ois  large  crowd  we  do  not  wish  to  address 
nndret— ther  would  »ealber  heed,  nor  onder- 
■tud  Bt.  Let  them  still  iatrode  tbetosdves  on 
the  mding  and  literary  world  boOL  wfaieh  their 
li^best  reward  is  laughter  or  ^ty,  as  want- 
ing 80  much  even  self-knowledge  as  would 
oable  them  to  discover  their  own  weakness,  or 
tbor  strength,  if  they  have  any— for  it  does  not 
fcUow  that  the  "gentleman"  or  the  "lady"  who 
not  succeed  at  a  good  epic,  or  even  a  good 
Kog.  may  not  make  a  good  grocer,  or  a  good 
milder.  In  the  world  of  tetters,  as  in  another, 
"tbe  wheat  and  the  tares  most  grow  t<^her,*' 
nd  sorely  there  are  many  lost,  unhetuxl.  and 
nmeai  in  the  bustle,  scramtde  and  noise  of  the 
Bnltitade— fiir  tme  genius  and  merit  are  always 
Hckwiid  and  retiring — to  whom  our  ouitions 
ud  instmctimB,  triflins  though  they  be,  may 
eome  ss  a  most  acceptable  and  welcome  boon. 

It  is  fbr^u,  then,  ye  few  reUring.  modest, 
y^WMP^nred,  scattered  children  of  the  heaven- 
>)oni  Hose  we  address  ourselves;  it  is  to  you  we 
Muectate  the  beet,  the  first,  the  freest  offering 
*e  cu  lay  upon  the  altar  of  Taste,  Talent  and 
J*wiunji!  The  gift,  we  know,  is  but  a  poor  one, 
^it  u  what  a  literary  life,  some  degree  of 
''•■oluship,  a  good  deal  of  general  readiitg  in 
Mr  own  and  other  languages  have  enabled  us  to 
w-witb  what  utility,  jadguuat  and  tasto  it  will 
"  for  others  to  decide. 

If^  however,  it  serve  even  as  an  imperfect  clue 
«itbe  recesses  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  is  Udden 
^  deep,  olew,  bat  mystic,  "Pierian  spring." 
■^vhii^  you  tUrst  with  so  much  eagerness,  we 
Bbul  be  more  than  rewarded  when  we  see  you 
Mara  lefreabed.  invigomted  and  inmired;— 
lewoed  bat  not  boastful,  talented  but  humble, 
u  uttrododng  you  to  the  ^ndio,  we  are  anxious 
"Mitifaoakl  be  w«a  stocked  with  good  Models. 


selected  from  the  beet  sooroes.  And  here  we 
most  suppose  you  nnaoqoainted  with  those  of 
Ql-eeoe  and  Rome— •  Bupposition  fbunded  only  on 
the  &ot  of  your  wretohed  attempts  at  poetry; 
for  to  be  imbued  with  classical  learning  implies 
an  anwunt  of  knowledge  and  taste  wUdi  woald 
be  at  least  a  sufficient  s^eguard  against  your 
oonuniUiM  yourself  before  £e  world  in  "Uack 
and  white  till  yoa  know  what  you  we^e  talking 
about— and  oome  at  once  to  the  fact  that  for  the 

? resent  yon  must  &U  back  upon  ^uwe  of  English 
literature — that  is,  ^e  jSn«  literaiure  of  the 
English  lan^iuage.  And  here  you  have  at  least 
the  satisAtction  and  the  pride  that  you  are  draw- 
ing upon  no  Ibragn  source  fiw  the  supply  of  joor 
wants.  The  Eoglish-laDguage  is  as  mneh  joan 
hy  Inrth-right  as  if  you  were  bom  within  the 
sound  of  'sBow  Bells,"  in  London,  that  is,  a 
cockney.  It  is  the  language  of  the  forefathers  (tf 
the  present  English  race  who  were  no  leas  your 
fore&tfaers,  whme  language  has  been  adopted  fay 
all  the  c^dren  of  other  nations  who  have 
adopted  this  land  as  th^'s,  and  who  are  now 
being  blended  into  one  grand  Anglo-American 
mass,  destined  to  work  out  the  greatest  social, 
poUtical  and  literary  problem  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  human  raoe  since  that  m«t 
flash  of  divine,  mmple,  sublime  eloquenoe  rever- 
berated through  the  chaos  of  the  universe,  and 
made  the  confusion  visible  by  its  power — Lb* 

LWHT  BE  AND  LlOHI  WAS! 

The  earliest  poet  (tf  whom  oar  annals  give  any 
socount  is  a  gentleman,  named  Ooedmon,  of 
Angjo-Saxtm  nigin,  and  who  was  ooon|ned  in 
the  romantic  and  meditative  calling  of  a  eow- 
herd,  but  who,  like  many  of  oor  modem  poets, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  was,  according 
to  custom,  chaUmged,  one  night,  in  his  master's 
hall,  for  an  extempore  verse  or  two  of  a  aon^, 
but  being  unable  to  gratify  the  company,  be 
slunk  out,  and  went  disgraced  and  swrowful  to 
the  stable-loft  to  sleep.  He  was  not  lon^  asleep, 
however,  when  a  stranger  appeared  to  bim,  say- 
ing, "Coedmon,  sing  me  something,"  to  which 
Ooedmon  replied  that  be  would  not,  because  he 
could  not;  but  the  stranger  would  not  be  pat  ofiT, 
and  so  u^ed  his  point,  till  the  cowherd  was  out 
of  patience  and  de^red  to  know  what  he  wonld 
have  him  sing  if  be  must  comply  with  so 
nnreasonaUe  a  demand  as  U»t  of  compelling  a 
Urd  to  sing  which  could  not  nng;  to  which  the 
stranger  replied,  "iSing  tbe  creation!"  and  fntb- 
with  Coedmoo  began  to  sii^,  and  taking  overy- 
thing  into  the  account,  sang  a  very  decent  song 
for  that  time  of  day.  This  surprised  every  one 
next  morning,  as  well  as  himself,  and,  leaving 
his  master  and  the  oows,  he  became  a  monk  of 
Whitby,  where,  if  he  did  not  serve  the  brethren 
well  as  a  poet,  be  doubUess  must  have  been  very 
useful  about  their  farm  and  dairy!  This,  then, 
was  the  first  poet  who  wrote  ^  inspiration  in 
our  language;  it  was,  a^  you  see,  guite  a  mtraele, 
bat  miraeletff^mall  and  large,  were  not  so  rare 
in  those  days  IH  now— so  I  would  not  have  yon 
depend  mnch  aptm  Coe&nm  as  a  modd.  And 
frun  his  time,  tlwsmiddle  of  the  sevenfii  oen- 
tury  down  to  the  middle  of  (fiHemlfe|I>am 
sorry  to  say  that  tbat^^pllO^^^W 
len  of  interest  to  the  yianng  eomposer  T/oaj, 
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tbongh  it  is  a  field  of  oztenriTe  and  d«ep  iatercet 
to  the  scholar  and  philol<^t  It  is,  bowersr, 
worthy  of  remark  that,  daripg  tins  whole  time, 
we  find  not  one  single  instance  tft  liteimrj  re- 
mains, except  tiiat  one  little  miracle  of  Coedmon, 
vUob  does  not  coine  from  the  pena  <^  the  highly 
educated-  We  have  literary  remains  only  from 
noUea,  clergy  and  crowned  beads!  It  is  to  be 
borne  in.mmd  that  education  was  confined  to 
tiuse  daasee  ahme  at  that  early  period,  and  that 
«TMi  among  them  it  wag  Bot  widely  £fftased.  for 
many  of  flie  okrgy  oonld  neither  read  nor  write, 
nor  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  fiuther  ad- 
Tanced  in  mental  cnlture  than  those  who  are  too 
often  blamed  for  keeping  the  key  of  knowledge 
hidden  from  the  people;  bat  I  most  say  that  if 
we  are  to  Jadge  by  the  history  of  tiie  tnnes.  we 
are  compiled  to  admit  that  if  tluy  held  any  key  at 
all,  it  was  that  of  some  old  chest  whose  lock  had 
beoome  so  msty  as  to  refuse  to  yield  to  all  l^eir 
own  efforts,  and  whose  contents  were  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  priests,  generally  speaking,  as  to 
the  people.  Xbey  were  a  set  of  ignorant  asce- 
tics, groping  in  darkness  and  buried  in  th«  dark, 
dismu  graves  and  dungeons  which  Ignorance 
had  dag  to  hide  its  diame  and  its  follies  from  the 
Ught  a  day  and  ftom  tiie  sunshine  of  Giod! 
Holding,  thai,  edncatkm  as  the  grand  prerequi- 
site, I  shall  in  my  future  essays  atdearor  to  show 
you  the  way,  at  least;  and  whilst  pointing  oat 
your  difBculties  and  impediments  in  the  age  and 
oonntry  in  which  you  live,  I  bnut  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  such  craoooragement  as  may  ivore  to 
Tou  that  laurels  may  be  still  won  br  mm  who 
knows  how  to  aim  himself,  and  is  bold  enough 
to  take  the  fieU.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  (^1 
your  attention  to  the  folknring  models.  It  is  ex- 
pected  that  yon  will  do  modi  more  than  read 
thamr— 

TO  A  LADY. 

WAITTEV    ABOUT  1658. 

Give  place,  yoa  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one. 

Whose  titce  will  shame  yoa  all! 

The  rirtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  ttone: 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

Her  roseate  color  comes  and  goes 

With  sneb  a  comely  grace. 
More  ruddier,  too,  than  doth  the  roM» 

Witliin  her  lively  face. 

At  Baeebna'  feast  aooe  shall  h«r  m«et> 

Ne  at  DO  wanton  jitiyi 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

O,  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  virtue  can  repair. 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Whom  Nature  made  so  fairl 

Truly  she  doft  so  Ar  exceed 

Our  women  now-spdays, 
Ai  doth  the  gilly  flower  a  weed. 

And  more  a  tbonaand  ways. 


This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  givei 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can, 

Her  honest  &me  shall  ever  live 
WitUn  the  mouth  of  man. 


•    THE  LITTLE  MOLES. 

IKOH  A  LTVna  "FOCT. 

When  grasping  tyranny  offends. 

Or  angry  bigots  fhiwnt 
When  rulers  plot  for  selfish  ends 

To  keep  the  people  down; 
"When  statesmen  form  unholy  ^league 

To  drive  the  world  to  war; 
When  knaves  in  palaces  intrigue 

For  ribbons  and  a  star; 
We  ruse  our  heads — survey  their  deeds. 

And  cheerily  reply, 
Qrvbf  littlt  motes,  grtil  under  gnrnrnd. 

There's  su»ski»e  in  the  skg. 

When  canting  hypocrites  combine 

To  eurb  a  /reemaQ's  thought. 
And  bold  all  doetrine  nndivine 

That  holds  their  canting  naught; 
When  round  their  narrow  pale  they  pled. 

And  scornfully  assume 
That  all  without  are  cursed  of  God, 

And  justify  the  doom: — 
We  think  of  God's  eternal  love 

And  strong  in  hope  reply, 
Gntit  little  moles,  grai  under  ground^ 

There's  sunshine  in  the  sly. 

When  greedy  authors  wield  the  pen 

To  please  the  vulgar  town, 
Depict  great  thieves  as  injured  men 

And  heroes  of  renown — 
Pander  to  prejudice  unclean. 

Apologize  for  crime, 
And  daub  the  vices  of  the  mean 

With  flattery  like  slime; 
For  Mjlton's  craft-^  SnAXXSPxau'i 
tongue 

We  blush,  but  yet  reply, 
Oruht  little  moles,  gruh  uiui-r  ground. 

There's  sunshine  in  the  sif* 

When  smug  philosophers  survey 

The  various  climes  of  e*rth. 
And  mourn,  poor  sagelings  of  a  dayt 

Its  too  prolific  birth] 
And  prove  by  figure,  rule,  and  plan 

The  large  fair  world  too  small 
To  feed  the  multitudes  of  man 

That  flourish  on  iU  ball: 
We  view  the  vineyards  on  the  hill. 

Or  cornfields  waving  high: — 
Orub,  little  moles,  grub  under  grvumdf 

There's  sunt  kins  in  the  atf* 

When  men  eom|Aain  of  human  kind 

In  misanthropic  mood, 
And  thinking  evil  things,  grow  blind 

To  presence  of  the  good; 
When,  walled  in  prejudices  stiong, 

They  urge  that  ever  more 
The  world  is  fated  to  go  wrong 

For  going  wrone  before: 
We  feel  the  truth  they  cannot  feel. 

And  smile  as  we  reply, 
Qrut,  little  mote*,/gr^uuAr  around, 

Thtr0'¥'»timmiii^i9Mh>kUi: 

^  GiMxa. 


'    SEWIXa  800IETISS  VERSUS  BBNETOLENCE. 
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SEWETG  SOCIETIES  vs.  BENEVa 
LENCE. 

BT  A  LaDT  of  BUTIHUItB. 

Mrs.  Ellia  and  Mrs.  Nugent  had  been  wying 
I  lisit  to  Mrs.  Ba^er,  the  new  miniater  s  wife, 
AabewH  termed.  As  thcj  were  about  learing, 
in.  Ellia  remarked — 

"I  suppose,  Mrs.  Barker,  we  shall  see  you  at 
nir  sewing  societT.  to-morrow  afternoon.  It 
neels  kt  my  hoose. 

"I  rather  think  not,"  was  Mrs.  Barker's  reply. 

"No!"  e}aciUated  both  the  ladies  at  once. 

"Ton  will  be  txpeeted  there.*'  oontinned  Mrs. 
fluent  A  great  nunj  were  disappdnted  be- 
san  joa  were  sot  at  onr  last  one,  uid  some,  I 
nist  tdd,  were  not  a  little  displeased  at  it;  bat 
[  plead  fat  yon.  assuring  them  that  probably  you 
iid not  exactly  understand  its  object." 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  or  displease  any  of 
Kj  friends,"  replied  Mrs-  Baricer,  "yet  I  cannot 
noacientioasly  take  part  in  a  sewing  society." 

"Yon  cannot!  and  why  not?"  a^ed  Mrs. 
Dis. 

"Sard^,  our  pastor's  wife  ought  to  set  ns  an 
mmple  m  this  respect.  She  should  be  the  last 
lo object  to  engaging  in  works  of  benerolence." 

"In  dtose  that  are  really  such,  Mrs.  Ellis;  but 
b  ii^ore  one  portion  of  our  fidlow  creatures  for 
fte  Btke  oS  boneflting  others,  can  hanUy  be 
hrmed  benerolence.** 

"1  duold  like  you  to  show  me  how  sewing 
Kcieties  can  injure  any  one,"  remarked  Blrs. 
Kngent.  "I  always  thought  them  a  great 
benefit"  ' 

"I  tbooght  so  too,  once,  m^  dear  friends,  but 
neat  obsemtions  and  reflection  have  led  me  to 
ituok  differently.  The  object  of  your  society,  T 
bdine,  is  to  pay  off  the  church  debt,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  "and  in  this  way 
persons  are  enabled  to  help  us  that  other- 
vise  would  not,  or  oould  not,  giro  us  a  oent. 
tlMre'i  Anna  Howell,  for  instance;  last  month 
embroidered  us  two  beauUful  little  dresses— 
»ch  of  tfaem  sold  for  two  dollars  and  a  half— the 
Kitnikb  for  both  cost,  I  belisre,  about  three 
iollus;  so  it  was  «qnal  to  her  pving  na  two 

"She  is  a  dress-maker,  and  has  generally,  T 
^nt,  as  much  work  as  she  can  do,  and  I  sup- 
"Me^  in  the  time  it  took  her  to  embroider  those 
b«SMs,  she  could  have  earned  as  much,  if  not 
^vt,  at  her  regular  work.  Would  it  not  hare 
>ni  just  as  easy,  then,  for  her  to  have  giren  yon 
^  wlbirs  in  money,  as  in  the  way  she  didi " 
"Bat  she  woold  never  baye  given  it  in  money. 
">  ten  the  troth,  I  do  not  sappine  she  could 
Axd  it,  fur  she  has  her  mother  and  a  little  sister 
Ado  far,  and  I  gness  they  need  all  she  earns." 
"Vith  such  psraons,  Mrs.  EUifl*  time  is 


!  yes;  bat  then  she  did  fhsss  *betw«eD 
as  we  say." 
she  needed  rest  and  recreation  for  her 
P>Miat«d  frame,  no  doubt.  Bat  who  puxdiased 
■<*  little  dresses?" 

^'Mrs.  D&gliflh,  the  Unker's  wife;  the  wealth- 
n«A.IbelieTe,at  the  same  time,  the  meaa- 


est  woman  in  the  oi^.  We  have  asked  her 
sereial  times  to  give  ns  something  for  our  church, 
but  she  has  invariably  refosed  ns.  Any  little 
fancy  articles,  however,  that  we  have  for  sale, 
and  tliat  she  wants,  she  will  take.  It  was  to 
reach  such  people  that  we  started  our  sewing  so- 
ciety.  There,  you  see,  is  where  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Surely,  their  purchasing  such  thii^;! 
cannot  in  the  least  injure  the  poor!"  . 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Nugent  Do 
yon  suppose  Mrs.  English  would  have  bought 
those  dresses,  or  have  bad  them  mads,  If  she  bad 
not  got  them  from  youl" 

"Uh!  yes;  she  was  just  going  ont  to  get  the 
materials  for  them,  as  we  culed." 

"Who  do  yon  snppoBe  wonld  have  made 
them?" 

The  entrance  of  another  visitor  prevented  a 
reply  to  ttiis  question.  The  petson  who  entered 
was  Mrs.  ToyriUe,  the  senior  deacon's  wife,  a 
lady  who  was  universally  esteemed  fat  Iwr  piety 
and  benevolenee,  but  wlio,  like  Blrs.  Barker,  had 
ver^  little  fiith  in  the  useftilness  of  fairs,  sewing 
societies,  and  all  similar  projects  of  benevolence. 
As  Mrs.  Toyville  seated  herself  in  the  chair  ten- 
dered to  her  by  Mrs.  Barker,  Mrs.  Eilis  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  cast  knowing  glances  at  each  other, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "Ah!  wh  know  now  how 
to  account  for  Mrs.  Barker's  prejudices."  But  in 
this  they  were  mistaken;  the  two  ladies  had 
never  conversed  t<^ther  upon  the  subject  It 
was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Eltis  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
rose  to  depart,  but  Mrs.  Toyville  detained  tbem, 
saying  that  she  had  that  morning  received  appli> 
cations  for  pecuniary  assistance  from  two  or 
three  vi  the  power  members  of  the  church, 
whom  she  was  about  to  visit,  and  would  be  much 
pleased  for  them  to  accompany  her;  Mrs. 
Barker,  too,  if  she  could.  Mrs.  Barker  was 
obliged  to  decline  going,  having  home  duties  to 
attend  to  that  ought  not  to  be  o^lected.  Minis- 
ters* wives  sometimes  have  home  duties  as  well 
as  other  people.   Mrs.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Nugent, 

I  who  were  known  as  very  benevolent  ladies,  at 
once  expressed  their  willingness  to  accompany 

1  Mrs.  Toyville  in  her  errand  of  mercy.  Ten  mi- 
nutes' walk  through  narrow  lanes  and  alleys 
brought  them  to  a  small  frame  house,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
^ock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  pale, 
sickly-looking  little  girl,  atwut  eight  years  old- 

"Is  your  mothw  m,  my  dear?"  inquired  M18. 
Toyville. 

"Tes,  ma'am,  but  she's  siok  in  bed,"  replied 
the  child.   "Please  walk  in,  ladies." 

"Ah!  Mrs.  TioTviUe,"  exclaimed  the  sick 
wuman,  '*bow  g|lad  I  am  to  see  you;  uid  you, 
too.  ladies,"  toniiag  to  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
gent  **It  was  a  long  while.  Mrs.  Toyville,  be- 
fivelcould  Duke.up  my  mind  to  send  for  yon; 
hot  I  could  not  bear  to  see  my  duldien  starve." 

**How  kmg  have  yon  beoB  aide.  Mis.  Lynn?" 
adced  the  deactm'a  wifb. 

"A  week  to-day." 

"Then  why  did  yoo  not  let  me  know  befi»e? 
We,  who  have  an  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods,  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  administer  ti^the 
wants  of  otben.  Harnt  you  been  in  in^tl" 
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"Not  for  aotoal  i»ce8Mri«8,  till  Testerdaj.  I 
bad  a  little  change  by  me  when  I  was  taken  aick, 
vhich  lasted  till  then.  Bat  all  daj  yestardaj, 
none  of  tia  tasted  a  moathfiil  of  nod.  This 
maming,  Mrs-  MOes  broogbt  me  some  breakfast 
in,  and  took  the  chUdren  home  and  gave  them 
somfr   The  three  little  ones  are  thore  now." 

"What  brought  on  yoor  aicknees,  do  you  sap* 
pose?" 

"Work  got  dull,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take 
anything  I  could  get  to  do.  Mrs.  Joyce  wanted 
some  hoase-cleaniog  done,  so  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  do  it  for  her.  I  got  my  feet  wet,  and,  I 
sappose,  took  cold  in  that  way.'* 

"xoa  did  wrong,  Mrs.  Lynn,  to  undertake 
this.  Yon  are  not  used  to  such  work,  and  arq, 
therefore,  the  mcnre  liable  to  take  aiM"  said  Mrs- 
£llis. 

"How  ooold  I  hdp  it,  mm*amT  My  children 
most  hare  Uead;  and  erer  smce  tbftt  sewing  so- 
oietgr  has  been  started  np  at  the  church,  my  work 
has  gradaally  decreased.  I  did  not  mind  it  so 
much,  though,  as  long  as  I  kept  Mrs.  English's 
work,  for  that  was  worth  as  much  to  me  as  all 
the  rest  put  together.  There  was  never  a  week 
bat  I  had  embroidery  or  something  of  the  kind 
to  do  for  her;  but  now  she  gets  eTerything  of  the 
kind  from  the  sewing  society,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  take  hold  of  the  first  thing  that  offers." 

Mrs.  Ellis  said  no  more,  but  both  she  and 
Mrs.  Nugent  appeared  rather  restless  whilst 
listening  to  the  further  inquiries  made  by  Mrs. 
Toyville,  whom  they  permitted  to  make  what  ai^ 
rangements  she  thought  best  in  reference  to  the 
poor  woman  and  her  children. 

"Anna  Howell  sent  for  me,  this  morning," 
said  Mm.  Toyville,  soon  aflar  they  left  the 
humble  abode  <tf  Mrs.  Lynn.  "She  is  rery  ill. 
She  does  not  lire  far  from  here,  so  we  mignt  as 
well  call  there  next" 

No  objection  was  made,  if  any  was  filt,  to  this. 
Mrs.  Howell,  a  frail,  weak  woman  of  about 
nxty,  met  them  at  the  door  of  her  dwelling. 

"How  is  Anna?"  kindly  inquired  Mrs.  Toy- 
Til  le.  ' 

"Rather  better,  thank  yon,  but  still  very  weak; 
The  doctor  says,  if  she  sticks  as  close  to  her 
needle  as  she  has  done,  before  this  time  next  I 
year  she  will  be  in  her  grave." 

"Does  he  think  her  lungs  are  a£^ted?" 

**He  doesn't  say,  bat  I'm  inclined  to  think 
ttwy  are.  8h«  coughs  oonstantly  of  late,  and  is 
all  the  time  oomplaming  of  a  pam  in  her  side." 

"How  long  has  she  bem  m  this  state?" 

"Well,  she  hasnt  been  to  say  well  for  near  a 
mmth.  Tou  see  she  nndertook  to  do  some  fine 
work  for  the  sewing  socie^,  and;-  as  she  cooldn't 
spare  the  time  through  the  day,  she  was  obll^ 
to  do  it  at  night.  Tirioe  she  sat  ap  all  night  to 
work  on  it;  and  it  was  more  than  she  could 
bear,  for  she  has  been  (umnlidning  wtr  since. 
I  told  her  the  ladies  wouldn't  want  her  to  work 
that  way  f<n*  them." 

"Of  coarse  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Nugent,  who 
now  begun  to  see  how  sewing  societies  could  in- 
jure any  one,  "of  course  not;  we  would  rather 
naTe  done  without  the  work.  Is  she  confined  to 
her  bed?" 

**0h!  h,  yei.  She  hMnot  been  aUe  to  aet  op 


for  neaiiy  a  week.  But  walk  up  and  see  her, 
ladies-  She  has  been  looking  tm  yon,  Mrs.  1^ 
Tille,  all  the  morning." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  as  to  parsoe  tUs  little 
sketch  any  fivtber.  It  is  so  puun  that  all  who 
read  can  nndeistand.  We  will  only  add  thM 
when  Mrs.  EUis  and  Mrs.  Nt^eot  left  the  bedada 
of  Anna  Howell,  their  oonfldMioe  in  sewing  so- 
cieties was  a  good  deal  shaken. 


THE  WANDERER. 

BT  HABTOA  ALLES. 

After  little  Wilhelm's  death,  it  is  true,  Paol 
and  I  were  very  lonely  again.  The  old  quiet  onoe 
more  reigned  undisturbed  byachild's  sweet  voice. 
Still,  it  was  unlike  the  guxun  and  soUtode  at 
whidi  we  murmured  ere  Ood  sent  an  angd  to 
Uesa  us.  Now,  though  the  bhie  ni^ts  grsw 
anon  the  grave  of  oar  darling,  and  the  robin  sing 
above  it,  an  indeflnaUe  consciousness  <tf  lus  pi» 
senee  still  invested  the  old  rooms  with  an  air  itf 
peace.  Each  quaint  old  chair  and  antiqatttd 
root-stool  were  nallowed  by  tbe  clinging  meBO- 
ries  of  his  infantile  gambols — while  maOT  a  greea 
'  spot  in  our  hearts  told  that  our  little  Wilh^'s 
death  had  caused  feeling  to  bloom  afresh.  dia< 
pensing  the  healthful  influences  of  Divine  grace. 

Paul  wheeled  the  cushioned  chair  close  to  tbe 
window,  as  if  to  view  the  setting  sun,  shrouding 
his  disc  in  gold  and  purple  clouds,  but  I  kneir 
full  well  it  was  to  hide  from  me  the  starting  tears 
that  trickled  down  his  chedu,  as  thoughts  of  tlx 
lost  one  were  borne  to  his  mind  on  the  light  wind 
of  eve  and  tbe  fleeting  diadows  of  twilight 

As  month  speeded  after  mmth,  our  regrets  be- 
came  less  and  less;  indeed,  we  often  r^jmoad,  fbr 
we  could  nbt  but  feel  our  earthly  {Hlgrimage  was 
wdl  nigh  ended,  and  that  soon  our  darling,  dot 
ooeof  those  who  sing  endless  praises  to  the  Lamb, 
would  weloome  our  freed  sinrits  to  Uiat  hum 
where  the  "wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  tbe 
weary  are  at  rest" 

We  went  forth  band-in-hand  to  the  abodes  ot 
poverty,  dispensing  to  the  afSicted  childien  of 
want  and  disease,  from  our  abundance,  ever 
feeling  repaid  a  hundred  fold  by  the  calm  and  tbe 
happiness  that  now  dwelt  within  our  souls.  When 
evening  lowered,  I  would  loosen  tbe  heavy  cur- 
tains, stir  up  the  fire  baming  in  the  ample  gnte; 
then,  when  uw  lights  were  broaght  in,  wodd  read 
again  those  blessed  words,  "Eren  so  much  as  ye 
have  done  it  onto  one  of  these  little  ones,  ye  havs 
done  it  nntc  me."  And  Paul  would  exdann, 

"Dost  thou  remember,  Elsie,  the  last  tine  I 
read  those  jrords?" 

Ah!  how.could  I  forget?  Was  not  oar  darling 
then  with  ns,  nestled  on  my  lap,  hiding  his  golden 
curls  on  my  b6aom? 

Summer  had  passed  away;  Autumn,  vriih  its 
sad,  moaning  winds,  its  beatiag  rainsjhsd  suc- 
ceeded; the  diy,  naked  branohes^of  the  trees  rat- 
tled against  the  window  pan'es;  the  crisp,  yelloir 
leaves  danced  and  whirled  in  eddying  dreles 
down  the  broad  garden  paths;  the  ^y,  a  dull, 
dark  lead  color,  seemed  to  mnpathize  with  the 

i^^^J^^iMl^^Vf?"^  in  the  gr^ 
FmI  bad  grown  Toy  foeUe  wely,  so  my  semees 
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were  Dveh  nwded;  mj  ftrm  to  snppnt  his  fitHer- 
ing  steps,  my  eyes  to  read  hk  ftTorito  ptasages; 
it  tp^md  nerer  oontcat  now  luikBS  I  wen 

"Baie,"  be  mnU  mt,  "eome  Utber,  I  wut 
ttMBMrmeeTer,  fbruMlicmrappio&ches  *wben 
tlie  brickgroom  goeth  farth.'  uid  I  must  trim  my 
limp  to  lie  T«ftdy  to  aocompuiy  Him." 

(m  this  night  he  had  drawn  my  arm  thnnigh 
lus,  and  resting  his  beloved  head  on  my  breast, 
ipc^e  oTtfae  blessing  God  had  Toochsafed,  in  per- 
mitting 08  thns  long  to  jonmer  together,  and  his 
omTietion  that  our  separation  by  the  DeaUi-angel 
YDiild  be  short,  that  soon  each  would  east  off  all 
thkt  was  material,  when  the  immortal  wonld 
UeDd  in  an  eternal  nnion.  His  oonversation  then 
Rierted  to  early  days,  his  sorrow  for  the  unknown 
Itte  of  a  dear  brother— his  mother's  grief  as  year 
puNd  aftv  year  withoat  bringiiuiraKl  or  sign 
mn  the  wanderers;  of  the  maiden  who  fluth- 
fUlfkapt  bcr  troth-plight  amid  all  tiie  Ols  of 
riefaHss  and  pover^,  and  still  waiting,  still 
watdiing,  knowing  no  distrast,  still  thinking  of 
Ust  as  ue  lover  m  her  yoath.  at  length  lonely, 
Bi^eeted,  sank  into  the  tomb.  In  a  tow  Toioe. 
■dlmd  by  <A&ea  remembranoeSt  he  dowfy 
pNted  Ifom'a  beantiful  lines: 

■Vs,  tha  bMrt  that  hu  trnlj  bmd,  Bsm  fofgltl, 

lit  M  tralr  lovM  oa  to  tk«  «toH, 
Ai  to  nii<loirar  tana  oa  bar  god  whM  k*  Mte, 
Thi nine  look  whicb  ah«  twm'd  when  lu  rota." 

W«  drew  ctoaer  to  the  fire;  it  was  becoming 
diiUy  in  the  room;  the  wind  moaned  roond  the 
hoQM  like  a  wailmg  spirit;  w*  listened  and  grew 
BtilL  iKh  thoi«bt  of  the  missing  hntber,  lor 
vhon  oor  Wilhelm  had  been  called.  SomdMW 
inee  the  death  of  our  little  one,  tlMKwo  were  be- 
cone  Inseparably  coflteeted  in  onr  minds;  to 
•peak  (^one  was  to  rMll  tte  iQtber. 

A  lood  rap  at  the  ball-door  echoed  through  the 
boose;  again  and  again  the  sammons  soonded. 
Paul  nosed  entirely  from  his  dreamy  mood,  look- 
^  cHeriy  towards  the  door,  wondering  who  at 
tius  late  hoar  was  so  impatient  of  entrance. 
Qniok  steps  sounded  in  the  ball  and  on  the  stairs; 
■oon  the  ^oor  of  oor  sitting-room  was  thrown  open 
vide.  Hannah  entered.  Allowed  by  a  tall,  snn- 
kmt  man,  his  hair  whitened  either  by  years  or 
Wis.  He  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss.  First  bis  gaze 
nted  on  me.  then  «i  Bud,  then  k«ked  towards 
■*  again,  as  iC  there  were  some  mistake.  Jnst 
fln,  IB  he  tnnied  towards  me  agam,  the  light 
vu  east  more  ftdlyon  his  eoontenance.  I^uil 
sttrtad,  though  two  score  years  bad  heaped  their 
SDOwson  his  father's  grave;  still  it  wasas  though 
iMhtdretomed.ftr^  fttrmand  the  oimssim. 
of  Ob  boa  was  the  same  as  whnhelait  looked 
oolum. 

"Hy  Iwother  Wilhelm!"  be  csied,  da^nng  faim 
to  his  breast;  <H3od  be  thanked  for  this!" 

JtB,  it  was  indeed  our  brother,  the  lost  one. 
Sad  was  the  tale  be  told  of  years  of  imprisonment 
m  Cndga  lands,  siclmess  of  body  and  mind,  of 
letters  written,  lost  perchance  in  the  ocean's  bed — 
for  answers  new  came  to  cheer  his  exile — of  the 
dtfirina  joy  as  his  fbot  once  more  preased  nattre 
wdt;  of  me  feufidly  hurried  journey  to  the  well 
wwhmJ  Tillago  hnne;  how  the  glad  dumsa 


of  the  bdls  sounded  on  bis  ear.  long  b^m  he 
readwd  the  lane  that  led  to  the  oU  church.  How 
g$ad]^  they  seemed  to  welcome  him!  Be  had 
tored  thorn  in  his  youth,  and  tbdr  &miliar  notes 
now  appeand  as  if  hope  and  yontii  were  his 

r'n.  Onward,  and  the  heart's  joy,  the  dream 
nne,  fled  for  ever;  for  the  greetings  of  friendSf 
he  was  stiown  the  grares  of  his  kindred>  the 
stranger  on  his  door-sill,  and  the  lowly  resting- 
place  of  the  maiden  who  had  loved  him  in  his 
early  days.  Heart-sick,  be  asked  for  his  sunrinng 
Iwother,  and  was  directed  hither.  PanI  he  had 
sought  as  his  memory  (uctured  him,  of  erect  and 
noble  bearing,  with  beaming  eye  and  clustering 
blade  hair  round  his  noble  brow,  and  had  found 
bnt  a  feeble  old  man,  tottering  on  the  confines  of 
eternity.  Still  the  meeting  was  a  happy  one. 
Though  sad  and  bitter  tears  were  shed,  they  wero 
mingled  with  sweets.  The  mnderer  had  found 
two  loring  hearts  to  wdooms  him.  That  night 
Paul  prayed  with  nnnsaal  fervor;  and  as  I  heard 
his  dosing  words,  "Lord,  nowlettest  Thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,'*  I  know  that  all  with- 
in wasoalm. 
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TnuMad  from  Dm  n«Mh. 

BY  AKNET.WILBUB. 

It  is  especially  in  the  construction  of  thdr^tn- 
tations  that  animals  manifest  an  intelligence  Vtujh 
above  tbe  instinct  scarcdy  accorded  to  then  by 
men  who  neglect  to  observe  nature,  or  who  do  not 
comprehend  it.  What  is  most  wonderful  is.  that 
we  must  not  seek  this  intelligence  among  the 
larger  animals,  those  whose  organisation  muS 
some  anal(^  to  oor  own.  but  among  those  which 
escape  our  eyes,  gliding  beneath  the  grass  or  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  in  a 
word,  insects.  Ton  will  see  this  architectural 
intelligence  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  organi- 
sation is  perfected  and  the  size  of  the  spedes  in- 
creases; the  beaver,  which  bdongs  to  mammife- 
rous  animids,  and  whose  size  does  not  eq&l  tliat 
of  the  fox.  will  be  the  last  architect  we  shall  meet 
with  having  any  ingenuity.  With  birds  you  may 
ibllow  the  same  progression.  The  troglodite, 
which  is  the  smallest  in  onr  country,  builds  with 
much  art  a  nest  in  the  form  of  an  oven;  eagles  and 
vultures,  which  are  the  lai^eet,  nukf  theirs 
raddy  with  some  pieces  of  wood  placed  across 
eaeh  other.  The  ostrich  depodts  its  eggs  on  the 
bare  swid.  witbont  any  preparation. 

Hie  mason  mnale  {mvgaie  caemeniaria)  is  a 
lai^  spideripf  a  brownish  &wn-color,  found  in 
the  Stmk  of  Mboe.  To  prepare  its  habitation 
it  tAiMses  dry  soil,  on  a  slope  towards  the  rising 
sun  or  the  North-east,  rardy  towards  the  Sonth, 
unless  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  tree;  never  towards 
ihe  North  or  the  setting  sun.  There  it  digs  a 
cylindrical  hole,  half  an  inch  broad  and  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  As  it  extracts  the  materials,  it 
scatters  tli^  at  a  distance,  that  the  ground  may 
retain  its  uniformity  and  no  devation  betray  its 
asylum.  This  hole  is  not  vertical,  but  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  horizon;  it  tmninates  at  the 
bi^nn^^ugea^^^^^i(qr4hf»h^  inch 
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By  means  of  a  delicate  mortar,  it  ooasolidatea  and 
unites  the  wftll^  then  it  hangs  them  with  a  bean- 
tiftil  silken  tapestry,  which  no  &brio  woven  by 
hnman  bands  can  nraL 

Xlie  habitation  is  now  made,  bat  it  needs  a  door 
to  defend  the  interior  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  and  the  approach  of  enemies.  It  is  here 
that  the  animal  displays  marreUons  intelligence. 
It  mixes  some  clayey  earth  and  fashions  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  f<Knn  of  a  flat  and 
perfectly  ronnd  dish;  from  time  to  time  it  presmts 
this  dish  at  the  opening  of  the  bonse,  in  order  to 
fit  it  exactly.  It  is  neeessarr  that  a  part  of  its 
tidcdcness  shoold  penetrate  exactly  into  the  hole, 
and  the  other  halfjnt  over  like  a  lid.  This  done  it, 
mast  be  ftstened  and  receive  hinges.  As  the 
opening  of  the  habitation  is  inclined,  the  spider 
places  a  silken  fold  at  the  top,  so  that  the  d^ 
opens  like  a  valve  and  shuts  by  its  own  we^ht; 
bat  the  work  is  not  tinished;  she  gives  it  solidity 
by  lining  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  «Ik  in  the  in* 
terior,  and  lea^ves  several  loose  threads,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  hold  of  it  easily,  to  open  and 
shut  it. 

If  this  were  all,  the  enemies  of  the  mygale 
would  easily  recognize  the  round  and  silken  door, 
and  would  not  fail  to  destroy  her  dwelling  daring 
her  absence.  In  ordtt  to  mark  it,  she  daubs  the  ex> 
terior  snr&oe  of  the  dish  with  a  gummy  liquid, 
and  fastens  to  it  with  much  art,  gravel  and  heaps 
of  sttf  es,  in  sodi  a  manner  as  to  give  the  sttrnee 
the  mgh  appearaDce  of  the  sorrounding  soil.  She 
can  imitate  wt  ao  dosely,  that  t  defy  the  most 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  bar  door  from  the  ad< 
jacent  earth. 

£ach  day  the  mj^Ie  qaits  ber  habitatitm  in 
search  of  prey.  Before  venturing  oat,  she  listens 
to  see  wheUier  any  sound  annouooes  danger;  if  all 
is  tranquil,  she  gently  raises  ber  door  and  looks 
anxiously  round.  Assured  that  no  enemy  is 
watting  for  her,  she  goes  oat;  and  before  leaving, 
closes  her  habiution  with  the  greatest  care;  the 
same  caution  on  her  retam.  Before  approaching 
ber  dwelling,  she  looks  to  see  whether  there  is  no 
scormon  or  sooliqteadra  lying  in  ambosh;  sore  of 
not  bdngobsemd,  she  darts  to  the  boose,  (mens : 
the  door,  closes  it  and  disappears  with  the  rundity  \ 
of  lightning.  When  she  tues  her  young  family : 
to  walk,  she  redoubles  her  precautions,  and  if 
snrprised  hy  any  danger,  places  ber  children  on 
her  back,  flies;  and  reaches  h«  dwelling  by  long 
oircnits,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy.  Shat  up 
in  her  bonse ,  she  seizes  with  four  paws  the  threads 
of  sil  k  which  she  has  festened  to  her  door  for  this 
purpose;  then,  resting  her  other  paws  gainst  the  i 
walla  of  ^e  bole,  draws  it  to  her  wi&.  all  her ' 
strength.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  resistance  she 
thus  opposes  is  considerable  enough  to  conguer 
the  efforts  of  a  scorpion  or  soolopendra,for  a  man  can 
feel  it  and  appreciate  it  very  sensibly,  in  attempt- 
ing to  open  the  lid  with  a  pin:  I  haveoften  nuule 
the  experiment.  Bat'  if  her  ^fivts  are  anavaiUng, 
all  her  courage  abandons  her;  she  fliea  to  the  bofr* 
torn  (rfber  hole,  uid  aHows  henelf  to  be  defoored 
onre^stiDgly  by  the  scorpioa  who  follows  h«r. 

Among  the  insects  which  has  on  the  flowers  in 
Spring,  may  be  noticed  the  poppy  bee  {megackile 
papaveriaA  This  bee  has  ita  msad  and  thwax 
oorezed  wuli  ft  ptyidi  nunt  down.  It  makaa 


itsnestln  the  dry  and  hard  earth  by  tbsmd* 
side.  It  digs  first  a  cylindrical  hole,  one  or  two 
inohesin  depth,  then  enlarges  it  in  nch  a  man. 
ner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  chamber,  an  ioch  in 
diameter.  It  has  no  silk  like  the  spider,  it  cm. 
not  make  paper  like  wasps,  nor  wax  like  bm, 
and  yet  it  must  so  prepare  the  walls  its  apui. 
ment  as  not  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  btma 
which  is  to  be  deposited  ihete.  You  thic^ 
very  embarrasshig.  Not  at  all;'  wait  a  taoment, 
and  you  vrill  see  this  chamber  hung  witii  rich 
tapestry,  vieing  in  delicacy  and  brilUaDcy  with 
the  lichest  stu&  ofsilk  ana  Telvetin  splendor  of 
toloring.  withimperiiU  parfdeand  the  mestgoli 
It  takes  its  flight  over  harrat-fields,  seeldog  at- 
tentivdy  tiw  ueahest  and  most  hrilUant  fOffiji 
it  alights  on  one  of  its  Pptals,  and  with  its  b«- 
diUes  performing  the  offlceof  scissors,  ttootsost ' 
a  square  piece  with  as  much  addiessand  neataiM 
as  a  tailor.  But  it  is  eepeciaUy  in  carrying  it 
without  inj'^  that  it  develop^  surpriang  iotd- 
Itgence.  With  its  hind  paws  it  hdds  tlu  pie« 
perfectly  smooth,  then  with  its  fore-paws  nUa  it 
up.  until  it  has  ftHmed  a  tight  roll,  which  it  aeiies 
in  the  middle  and  then  carries  v«7  ocmveBicDtly. 
Arrived  at  her  house,  the  roll  is  easily  introdoced; 
she  applies  it  with  maoh  neatness  and  acconcy 
to  the  walls  of  her  apartment,  onrolliog  it  ud 
fastening  it  with  a  gummy  liquid;  when  this  piece 
is  disposed  of,  she  goes  in  sewch  of  another. 
Sometimes,  to  give  more  richness  to  herwiUs. 
she  a^usts  to  uem  some  fivgments  of  tiie  petil 
of  the  wild  tomip,  irtioBe  bwitiM  jtUow  m- 
treats  with  the  bnlliant  red  of  the  poppy. 

The  mason  bee  is  black,  with  wings  <tf  a  dark 
violet.  She  oonstruots  her  nest  of  fine  claj, 
forming  with  this  a  mortar,  which  she  applies  on 
walls  expose#  to  the  sun,  or  against  straieB.  and 


t  solidity.  On  tbe 
ed  form,  and  nsem- 


which  as  it  dries  acqui 
exterior  it  has  no 

Ues  a  lump  of  earth;  but  the  interior  is  ne^j 
finished  and  divided  into  twdve  or  fifteeo  cells, 
in  each  of  which  are  deposited  some  of  the  paste 
and  an  egg.  Other  bees  give  to  their  nests  the 
form  of  abowl,  and  plaoa  them  on  the  bnnduB 
of  ^^Ues.  Ttian  is  one  wUoh,  in  imitatini 
of  the  popi^  bee,  employs  in  ita  oonstonction 
perfectly  oral  or  drcntar  portions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  thorn,  d|c,  which  it 
oats  by  means  of  its  mandibles  with  ts  modi 
prompntnde  as  dexterity.  It  carries  them  into 
the  upright  and  cylindrical  boles  which  it  has 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes  into  walls  or 
the  decayed  trunks  of  trees;  it  tapestries  with 
these  portions  of  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  cavitf , 
making  a  cell  in  the  form  of  a  thimble,  pats 
there  the  provision  of  honey  on  which  the  lam 
is  to  feed,  lays  an  e^,  and  closes  it  with  a  flat 
or  slightly  ooncave  cover,  made  also  of  the  liag* 
ment  of  a  leaf.  It  makes  a  new  cell  in  the  same 
manner,  then  a  tluzd,  and  so  on,  imtil  the  hide  IB 
folL 

Bonai^  the  hennit  ( Pagitnu  Bmiia-Aa)  is  a 
onstaoea  lesonUing  a  ccw  in  the  uterior  part 
of  its  body  and  in  its  stxe.  like  that,  it  bas  wi^ 
antennee,  two  fonnidaUe  pincers,  of  which  one 
is  almost  always  lM|;er  than  the  other,  its  eves 
at  the  extremify  of  lou -seduaclm,  its  limbs, 
head  and  ooxd&  t  w^to&^^ii^rQ^  stony 
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ersst.  Bat  the  rest  of  its  body  is  cyfindriotl, 
without  distiBet  rings,  witltoat  a  onirsfls,  sncftof  a 
Tcry  soft  sabstance.  The  result  is  that  if  Ber- 
nara  did  not  proride  for  himself,  the  least  shock 
mmld  mortally  wound  him.  So,  as  soon  as  he 
is  lar^  enongb  to  leave  his  niotber,  he  quits  her, 
ud  his  first  care  is  to  se^  a  house  in  vhich  be 
may  shelter  Umself  flrom  aoddenta.  This  house 
Mints  of  a  shell,  sometiiHS  me'  species, 
Bometnnes  <rf'«Dotber,  bat  amvalTe,  and  approach- 
faig  more  or  leas  in  form  to  that  (tf  a  snail.  He 
enters  backwards,  withdraws  himself  entirely, 
ud  allows  to  appear  at  the  entrance  only  his 
largest  pincer,  always  ready  to  repnlse  or  punish : 
ID  aegressor.  When  Bernard  has  grown  and; 
finds  ms  shell  too  small  for  him,  he  seeks  another 
more  suitable  to  his  si»  and  leaves  the  old  one- 
It  ia  only  under  these  ciroamstances  that  he 
quits  his  liabitation.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
tX  the  very  moment  when  delighted  at  having 
found  a  new  shell,  very  brilliaot  and  polished,  he 
ia  about  to  seize  it  and  change  his  dwdlinK,  an- 
other Bernard  in  quest  of  a  Bouse  is  prepanng  to 
ktndooe  faunself  into  it.  A  oombat  tim  en* 
mes.  daring  irtuefa  a  tlurd  Barnard  sometimes 
airivM,  bravely  seizes  the  disputed  shell,  and 
leaves  the  combatants  to  regain  each  his  lAA 
home. 

It  is  related  that  ISberias.  to  divert  the  ennai 
of  tTraony,  es^yed  to  construct  an  imperial 
chamber  bmeath  the  sea;  at  Loudon  one  may 
walk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Thames;  the 
oelebiaUd  Catherine  of  Russia  had  an  ioe  palace: 
the  Fairy  Tales  and  Arabian  Niglrfs  are  full  of 
dncriptions  of  palaces  of  crystal,  diamonds  and 
ittlHes.  Well!  all  these  do  not  equal  a  reality 
which  I  will  descrthe  to  yoa.  There  is  a  little 
taimal  who  builds  a  palace  of  air. 

neaqoatic  spider  (^roTua  a([ueti^)iB  of  a 
UadJsb  brown.  It  is  freqoently  found  in  limind 
nil  KiU  waters,  irture  it  is  oocapied  In  oafeehug 
iQiatie  inaeeta.  When  it  arrives  at  a  place 
wWe  it  wishes  to  fix  its  dwelling,  it  seeks  a 
qnt  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  ohooses  it 
a>deepthat  the  thickest  ioe  of  Winter  dull  not 
reach  it.   She  oommcnces  by  ^nning  some 
tikes  threads  which  she  futons  to  blades  of 
grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  these  threads 
tenninate  in  a  common  centre,  where  the  habita- 
tioD  is  to  he:  she  oooslracts  it  of  silk,  ol  an  oval 
form,  an  nuA  in  hdght  and  about  nine  lines  in 
width;  the  door  is  plaoed  perpendicularly. 
This  done,  the  spider  ascends  to  the  surface  of 
water,  and  preiBents  ^  the  air  her  abdomen 
hriitBiig.with  aiUc  like  a  iMnsh.   The  air  in- 
limates  between  ths  fibres;  then  she  hastily 
pUogMwithoDtglTingit  time  to  detaoh  itself, 
ud  enters  her  habitation.    Here,  with  her 
pswB,  she  foroes  this  air  from  her  body,  and  it 
riies  in  the  form  of  a  glolrale  to  the  hdght  the 
&*me,  when  it  stops.   She  teeommenoea  her 
aMMemrts,  and  goes  in  search  of  a  second 
{faiiale  of  air,  then  a  third,  and  aftorwards  a 
mtb,  mtil  the  net-work  is  entirely  full.  Then 
■he  has  beneath  the  waves  a  palace  more  bril- 
hut  than  OTstal,  and  as  dry  as  if  it  were  oo 
Md.  She  inhabits  it  oonstantly;  it  is  there  that 
He  remains  in  amboscade  to  wateh  for  the  insect 
**i>uner8,  whom  sbt  seizes  and  devours;  it  is 
Tot  n.— No.  6.  4  . 


there  that  afae  deposits  the  silk  ooooon  containing 
her  egg/i  She  passes  the  Winter  there  with  her 
young  &mily,  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  water  and  the  air.  Her  serial  and  silken 
palace  sparkles  in  the  sun  with  all  the  colors  of 
tbi  rainbow. 

We  have  seen  litde  animals  develnw  mest  in- 
telligence in  the  arelnte3tore  of  their  naUtatioDS. 
As  we  pass  to  more  elevated  olssses,  this  intelli- 
gence diminishes,  as  we  have  previoosly  stat«l, 
and  that  is  easily  explained.  In  hot,  these  little 
feeble  beings  have  need  to  consult  safety  first  and 
convenience  ^terwards;  with  the  stronger,  conve- 
nience may  be  consulted  before  safety. 

Among  the  birds  who  people  the  woods  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  the  oriole  {Oriolus  Galbula,)  ia 
(xie  of  the  prettiest.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  black- 
bird, of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  the  wings,  a 
good  part  of  the  tail,  and  a  spot  between  the  eye 
and  the  beak,  of  a  brilliant  black.  It  suspends 
its  nest  artistically  to  the  bifurcation  of  a  little 
wand  of  a  tree,  aitd  fitshious  it  with  much  care. 
It  weaves  around  the  two  branches  which  form  this 
bifurcation,  long  Uades  of  straw  or  hemp,  some  of 
which,  going  firam  one  branch  to  the  other,  form 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  this  penetrating  its 
iabric,  or  passing  beneath  it  and  retunung  to 
£uteQ  around  the  owosito  branch,  g^ve  solidity 
to  the  work.  These  long  blades  of  hraiip  or  straw 
fiurm  the  exterior  envelope;  the  interior  bed,  des- 
tined to  receive  the  eggs,  is  woven  (^slender 
stalks  of  grain;  finally  between  that  aiBthe  ex- 
terior snvdope,  there  is  a  considerable  ^entity  ' 
fSS  moss,  li<^ien  and  other  similar  substances,  j 
which  serve  as  an  intermediato  lining,  and  render 
the  nest  more  impenetrable  from  without  and 
softer  within. 

The  long-tailed  titmouse  {Panu  Caud^xu) 
makes  its  nest  on  the  branches  of  shrubs,  and 
oovers  it  with  a  But  (tf  umbrella.  Thevonu^Kn- 
dudiinu  is  a  pretty  titmouse  (tf  an  ashen  oobr, 
with  brown  wiogs  and  tail;  the  male  has  on  his 
fimhcad  a  black  Mnd  prolonf^  behind  the  eyes. 
Tlus  Uttte  Inrd,  which  inhabits  the  middle  and 
South  of  Europe,  gives  to  its  nest  the  form  of  a 
purse,  woven  of  the  down  of  the  willow  and  pop- 
lar. It  lines  it  warmly  with  feathers,  and  sus- 
pends it  with  much  grace  to  the  flexible  branches 
of  aquatio  trees.  The  titmouse  of  the  Cape,  {Pa- 
ru3  Capertis)  makes  its  nest  in  the  form  of  a  bottle; 
as  it  also  suspends  it,  it  places  .on  the  edge  of  the 
neck  a  species  of  shelf  for  the  male  to  occupy 
while  the  female  is  setting. 

Th^  toncnam*conrvi  (Loxia  Philippiru)  is  a  yel- 
low l^rd,  spotted  witii  orown,  with  black  throat, 
common  enough  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Like 
the  preceding,  it  suspends  its  nest  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  weaves  it  with  much  art,  interlacing 
it  ektsely  with  blades  of  grass.  It  gives  it  the 
form  of  a  bowl,  the  opening  of  which  is  placed 
directly  beneath;  but  this  opening,  instead  of  ter- 
minating in  the  nest,  is  prolonged  into  a  canal, 
which  communicates  by  the  dde  into  the  cavity, 
where  the  little  ones  are.  The  republican  (Loxia 
Socia)  is  a  8pe(^es  of  the  same  kind,  of  an  olive 
brown,  yejlowiah  beneath,  with  brown  and 
I  blackish  bead  and  wings;  its  makes  its  nest  in 
I  the  most  singular  manner.  Several  pairs  of  these 
I  birds  assemue  to  the  number  of  Irom  twelve  to  I 
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tir^ntr,  sometimes  more,  and  they  bniU  in  com- 
tDOQ  dbie  habitation  of  their  little  ones.  R  consistB 
of  a  mass  of  the  stalks  of  grass  solidly  interlaced 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  bush.  On 
one  side  of  this  mass  i«  a  found  bole,  serring  as 
an  entrmnoe  to  all  the  tHids  oomponng  Iha  aa- 
de^.  TUs  hoie,  not  Terr  deep,  is  snbdivided 
into  sereni  galleries,  and  these  gi^eries  are 
themselTes  Bobdivided  into  as  many  passages  as 
there  are  pairs  of  Inrds,  and  consequently  of  nests, 
far  each  has  its  own,  placed  very  conTeniently  in 
a  sort  of  private  cell.  Meanwmle,  it  sometiiBes 
happeas,  when  two  pairs  are  nnited  by  a  dose 
friendship,  that  th^  keep  honse  together,  and  then 
a  single  cell  snffioes  to  lodge  them,  and  a  single 
nest  to  raise  their  little  ones.  The  two  females 
set  on  the  ^s  alternately  or  together,  and  when 
the  little  ones  are  hattdied,  they  take  care  of  them 
without  distinction. 

ThecolioDS  {Coliru)  are  also  lards  who  live 
and  build  their  nests  sodally,  bat  ^uj  are  con- 
tented with  placing  them  in  the  same  badi.  Th^ 
present  to  tbs  obstfrer  a  very  eztratwdiiiaiy  pe* 
cnliarity,  that  of  sleeping  suspended  to  the 
branches  by  their  daws,  their  heads  downward 
uid  pressed  dosely  together. 

We  may  dto  among  the  birds  who  make  a  re- 
markable nest,  the  eider  (Anas  Molliuina)  a  sort 
of  duck,  which  inhabits  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
whidi  appears  on  the  shores  of  FVance  only  in 
auton^  It  prepares  a  bed  for  its  little  ODes  with 
a  TerHKae,  li^bt  and  warm  down,  which  it 
takes  from  its  own  breast.  This  down  is  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  eider-down.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  marshes  where  it  boilds  its 
nest,  remove  this  down  at  three  di^rent  periods; 
the  first  time  as  soon  as  the  bird  has  finished  its 
nest.  It  then  tokes  tin  down  from  beneath  its 
wings  to  mi^e  a  second  bed,  irtuch  is  again  re- 
moved. The  mslc  then  comes  to  the  assistaiioe 
of  the  female,  and  strips  himself  of  a  coarser  down 
to  tine  the  nest  uew*  and  the  latter  is  removed 
only  after  the  little  ones  are  hatched  and  have 
gained  the  water.  This  persecution  does  not 
prevent  the  eider  from  returning  every  year  to 
make  its  nest  in  nearly  the  same  plaoe. 

If  we  pass  from  birds  to  mammifera,  we  find 
that  architectural  intelUgence  diminishes  rapidly 
and  entirely  disappears  when  we  come  to  the 
larger  species.  We  will  not  speak  here  of  the 
beaver,  which  has  much  less  intelligence  than  is 
usually  ascribed  to  it;  but  we  will  cite  the  ondatra 
or  mask-rat  of  Oanada  ifiher  zibstiats)  which  is 
not  inferior  to  it  in  the  art  of  building,  uid  is  its : 
superior  in  intelligence.  This  animu  is  of  the 
8i»  of  a  rabbit,  of  a  grayish  msset:  it  has  pal- : 
mated  feet,  and  a  oompressed  and  scaly  taiL 

The  ondatras,  like  the  beavers,  live  in  society 
during  the  wint^;  they  make  little  cabins  of  about 
two  feet  and  a-half  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
larger,  where  several  families  live  t(^;ether.  This 
U  not,  like  marmotes,  to  sleep  there  for  five  or 
tix  months,  but  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
Fcverity  of  the  weather.  These  cabins  are  round 
and  covered  with  a  dome  of  a  foot  in  thickness; 
grass,  iaterwoven  reeds, mingled  with  clay,  which 
they  tread  in  with  their  feet,  are  the  materials. 
Their  building  is  impenetrable  to  the  rain,  and 
they  make  plaUorma  within,  that  iba  intmdMions 


may  not  readi  them.  This  cabin,  whidi  serves 
as  a  retreat,  is  covcz«d  ^ring  winter  with  aeraral 
feet  of  ioe  and  snow  wiUwnt  incommoding  thea. 
They  do  not  lay  in  proriaioiH  like  the  heaver,  bat 
they  dig  pito  ud  trendus  beneath  sod  aroDnd 
then-  dwdlings,  to  seek  Uie  watv  and  the  roots 
of  the  sweet  3^,  on  which  they  habitually  feed. 
They  thus  pass  the  winter  very  sadly,  tfaongh  in 
socie^,  for  they  are  during  all  this  time  deprived 
of  the  light  of  heaven;  so,  when  the  hceath  of 
Spring  b^ns  to  melt  the  snow  and  uncover  the 
tops  of  their  habitations,  the  houtors  open  the 
loofs,  expose  them  suddenly  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  kill  (v  oatoh  all  who  have  not  had  time  to 
reach  the  subtonanean  galleries  .which  th^  have 
dug,  and  which  serve  as  a  last  entrencbmaiU, 
where  they  are  still  pursaed,  for  their  fur  is  vain- 
able  and  their  flesh  is  not  bad  for  food. 


ON  SOUND. 

BT  HARLAND  COULT JJ. 

Ono  of  the  most  important  nses  of  the  atmo*- 
phere  is  tiie  oonveyanoe  of  ammd.  We  are  In- 
debted to  Uie  air  as  a  medium  for  cmv^mg  to 
OS  the  sound  of  each  other's  voices,  and  all  the 
melody  and  harmony  of  musio.  Without  the 
air  a  death-like  silence  would  prevail  through 
nature. 

This  fact  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  philoso* 
phical  instrument,  called  the  air-pnmp,  by  the 
use  of  wtdch  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  air 
from  beneath  a  glass  vessel,  called  a  recover,  and 
prodnce  a  vacuum,  or  space  without  air.  By  ex- 
periment, it  is  found  that  a  bell  rung  in  the  va- 
cuum 1^  the  receiver  emito  no  sound  whatever, 
and  that  we  are  rendered  sensiUe  d  the  sooDd 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ur  wfaidi  is 
admitted  into  the  receiver. 

The  same  eHM  is  experienced,  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, in  rarifled  air  on  the  top  of  rooun tains,  and 
in  the  car  a  balloon.  M.  Saussnre  observed, 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  that  a  pistol  fired  off 
did  not  make  a  greater  noise  thanadtild's  tey 
in  a  room.  At  such  devations,  travellers  can 
with  difficulty  bear  themselves  speik. 

Tha  aentatisn  of  Mottnd  is  produced  by  a  vihra^ 
tory  miAion  armmunicated  to  the  air  by  tfa  sound- 
ing  body,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  vndvla- 
lions  or  waves  of  sound.  That  vibratiOQ  attends 
the  production  of  sounds  may  be  observed  by 
placing  the  finger  and  thumb  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat  whilst  singing  or  speaking,  in- 
deed, when  a  body  sounds  poiraftiUy,  as  a  laife 
bell,  or  the  lowest  string  of  m  harpriohnd,  m 
can  perodve  that  it  acmally  vibratos,  and  emn 
in  casM  where  the  vibratfon  is  imperceptiUe  to 
the  naked  eye,  we  may  detect  it  by  the  micrt^ 
scope  or  some  other  artifice.  Thus,  if  a  glass 
be  filled  with  water,  and  then  struck,  its  vibra- 
tions will  be  rendered  evident  by  the  ondolations 
which  they  will  communicate  to  the  water.  A 
small  bead  suspended  at  the  edge  of  the  gliss 
will  show  its  vibrations  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner.  So,  also,  if  a  bell,  whilst  sounding,  m 
touched  with  the  finger,  the  vibrations  wiu  be 
immediately  Btoppi^M^tlwtaDQiaK  the  same 
time,  ^ 
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The  Tibr»tory  motkm  of  the  soaodiDg  body : 
oammnnjcfttea  a  series  of  nndalationB  to  the  air ' 
which  surroonds  it.  which  are  propagated  in  all 
directions,  like  waves  on  water  when  we  disturb 
the  BuoothneflB  of  its  sur&ce  hy  throwing  in  a 
8toae. 

Ihe  amide,  or  extenial  ear,  appears  to  be 
flaned  fiv  the  express  pnipose  of  grasiriim;  and 
nthaing  in  the  nndidations  w  wares  of  sound 
mm  the  sonnding  body,  wad  of  directing  them 
thno^  the  oanal  to  the  eu^dmni.  The  tTmpa- 
uoit  or  drum  of  the  ear,  is  a  thin,  transparent 
MmbnuM,  which  is  stretched  across  the  canal, 
vtnbe  of  the  ear,  like  the  skin  of  a  drum,  and 
nndolations  of  ihe  ur,  when  thi^  strike 
igutst  it,  throw  it  into  a  state  of  vibration, 
oonespooding  to  that  of  the  sonnding  body, 
which  TibratioDB  of  the  tympanum  are  trans- 
nitted  atong  the  numerous  winding  passages, 
oiled  the  labyrinth  to  the  auditory  nerve,  thus 
prodndng  in  ns  the  sensation  of  sound.  The 
tympuiaiQ  may  be  readily  perceived,  by  tfae  aid 
of  ill  instrument,  without  c&nsing  pain.  When 
Iba  ^mpanum  is  perlbrated,  the  luuiog  is  defec- 
tin. 

But  dUuvgh  the  air  is  inost  taual  vehidt  of 
mmdy  jfttitis  not  the  otdyve&iela.  Water,  wood, 
netaU,  and  almost  all  substances  (^any  density 
rftotitra,  will  not  only  traosmit  sound,  but  even 
omifey  it  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  air. 

A  bell  rang  under  water  is  heard  faintly, 
tboogb  distinctly,  in  tiie  air  above,  and  if  the 
hnd  be  put  under  water  it  will  be  still  more  dis- 
tinctly beard.  Dr.  Franklin,  having  plunged  his 
head  below  water,  caused  a  person  to  strike  two 
stoMS  together  beneath  its  sur&ce,  and  beard  tfae 
Kmnd  difltinctW'  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
half  B  mile.  In  calm  weather,  a  whisper  may 
be  beard  across  the  Thames.  We  are  assured, 
m  good  anthmity,  tint  the  unassisted  human 
Tdeehas  bem  heard  from  Old  to  New  Gibraltar, 
t&tince  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  watchword 
"ill's  well"  given  at  the  former  place  bi^g 
beud  at  the  latter.  In  the  famous  sea-fight  be- 
tween  the  Eoglisfa  and  Dutob,  in  1672.  the  sound 
of  cannon  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  ban* 
dred  miles  from  the  place  of  action.  In  all  these 
eases  the  sonnd  pa^ed  over  water,  and  smooth 
bodies  form  ftkvorable  channels  for  sound,  as,  for 
txample,  the  surface  of  ice,  snow,  or  water. 

Bat  the  most  accurate  experiments  on  this 
are  those  which  were  made  by  M.  Oolla- 
doa,  in  the  Lake  of  Oeneva,  in  tite  year  1826. 
M.  Colladon  caused  a  tin  pipe  to  be  laid  across 
tbtl^e,  the  pipe  bdng  under  the  water.  A  bell 
WH  then  rung  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
ttwe  aid  of  the  i^pe,  the  soond  of  which  was 
titfiiutly  heard  across  the  lake,  at  the  other  end 
of     pipe,  being  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Wood,  earth  atad  iron  also  appear  to  be  good 
cmdnctors  of  sound.  The  he^ng  of  a  wateh, 
^o«d  at  (me  exbemity  of  a  long  ))eam  of  tim- 
ber, or  the  scratching  (rf*  a  pin,  may  be  distinctly 
beard  by  a  person  who  places  his  ear  at  the  other ; 
■ix^nnity  of  the  beam,  although  these  sounds  | 
ttxud  not  be  distinguished  at  half  that  distance  in : 
^  air.  In  like  manner,  the  trampling  of  feet : 
cube  heard  at  a  greater  distance  when  the  ear ', 
UfUwd  dose  to  the  ground.  Hence  savages 


stoop  down  and  clap  their  ear  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  discover  the  approach  of  enemies  or 
;  beasts  of  prey;  and  it  is  well  known  that  dogs 
discover  the  approach  of  a  stranger  in  this  way. 
Iron  is  also  a  good  omductorof  sound.  Thus 
the  bcniing  of  a  kettle,  inaudible  in  the  air,  may 
be  distinctly  heard  .fay  placing  cme  end  of  the 
poker  on  the  vessel  and  applying  it  to  the  ear. 
So,  also,  if  we  suspend  a  poker  by  two  strings, 
and,  brbiging  the  ends  of  the  strings  in  contact 
with  the  ears,  gira  tfae  poker  a  Mow,  through 
:  the  medium  ot  the  strings  a  sonad  will  be  heard 
;  equal  to  that  of  a  great  bell. 

Velocity  of  sound.— Tbi  passage  of  soond  from 
the  sounding  body  to  the  ear  is  not  instantaneous, 
but  occupies  a  veiy  sensible  portion  of  time. 
This  is  evident  from  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  report 
of  a  distant  gun:  the  former  reaches  the  eye  with 
the  velodty  of  light,  the  latter  with  ihe  velodty 
of  sound;  and  as  light  travels  more  rapidly  than 
sound,  between  tfae  two  there  is  a  perceptible  in- 
tervaL  The  interval  between  the  li^tnmg  aad 
thonder  clap  is  dne  to  the  same  cause.  So  ^so  a 
space  ci  time  elapses  between  sering  the  stroke 
of  a  faanuner  *t  adistance,  and  heutng  the  sound 
of  the  blow,  though  both  iba  stroke  and  thesooad 
of  the  blow  are  known  to  be  ootemporMUooft 
events. 

The  velocity  of  sound  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  ihe  vehicle  '>rA|^^ 
through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Its  velodljVaries'  > 
directly  as  the  elasticity  of  the  xaediom  or  ve- 
hicle increases,  for  whatever  increases  the  elasti- 
city of  the  medimn,  acoderates  the  velocity  of 
sound.  Hence,  sound  travels  more  rapidly 
through  ihi  air  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather, 
the  elasticity  of  tfae  air  increamng  with  its  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  In  atmotemberio  air  under 
ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  when  the  tberm<anetcr 
stands  at  &2  degftm,  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of 
1126  feet  in  a  seoand,  or  about  a  mile  in  44  se- 
coods.  In  dry  tir,  ud  at  a  fraeang  temperature* 
at  the  rate  of  1090  foek  in  a  second,  and  for  every 
degree  of  the  thermometer  nbore  32  decrees,  1.14 
feet  must  be  added. 

Agun  the  vefoctty  of  sound  is  obstructed  hy 
falling  snow,  fogs,  rain,  or  any  other  cause, 
which  disturbs  tiie  hmnogeuMty  of  the  medium 
through  whKUi  it  passes.  Hence  sounds  are 
more  distinctly  heard  in  fine,  clear,  frosty  wear 
ther,  when  the  barometer  is  high,  than  m  dull, 
heavy  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
witii  vapor.  By  tfae  want  of  faomogeneity  and 
unformity  in  tfae  oonducting  medium,  the  sono- 
rous pulses  or  waves  of  sound  are  broken  np  into 
a  multitade  of  motaaJlT  oonflioting  wares,  wfakh 
cross  and  interfere  with  cadi  other  In  all  diree- 
tions.  Thus,  a  glau  vessel  oontaii^ng  an  efbr- 
vescing  liquor,  cannot  bo  made  to  ring,  but  ^ves 
a  dead  sound;  hot  as  the  efiervesoenoe  suhsideB, 
the  tone  becomes  clearer,  and  when  Uie  liqtUd  is 
perfeotiy  tranquil,  the  glass  rings,  as  nsual. 

M.  de  Humboldt  says  that  it  is  on  account  of 
the  greater  homf^eneity  of  the  atmosphere  during 
;  the  night  that  sounds  are  then  better  heard  than 
>  during  the  day,  when  its  density  is  perpetually 
changing  from  partial  variations  in  temperature. 
'Hia  attttituHi  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by 
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tbe  nislm^  noiBe  of  tbe  grott  oattncts  of  Orino- 
co, which  seemed  to  be  Ibree  timeB  u  lond  hj 
night  18  by  cUy.  There  oui  be  no  doabt,  how- 
ever, that  the  aniversal  dead  sUeoee  bo  genei»Uy 
prevalent  at  night,  and  tbe  undistarbed  oondi- 
tion  of  the  atmoaphere,  renders  oar  ladilOTy 
nerves  moie  Misible  to  ondalations  in  tbe  taiial 
medinm.  The  atealthieBt  fcot&U  is  then  percep- 
tible, and  the  minutest  wnnd  fully  appretnated, 
beoanae  then  is  noddng  to  interfere  with  it:  no 
oounteraoidng  wsres  from  other  vibrating  bodies. 
AU  is  sUU.  And  hence  every  soond  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly* for  every  undulation  falls  in  unbroken 
waves  on  the  trmpan«m,  and  is  fully  appreciated 
by  onr  senses. 

Water  and  aolid  tubttanea  convey  tound  much 
mere  rapidly  than  air,  tekich,  although  the  common 
vehicle  of  sound,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  worst 
conductors.  In  water,  the  veloeily  of  sound  is 
about  4,900  feet  in  a  second.  In  different  kinds 
of  wood  the  velocity  varies  from  5000  to  17,000 
feet  pir  second;  the  latter  being  the  velocity 
ttirough  memel  timber.  In  cast  iron  the  velocity 
14  U  090  feet,  in  steel  17,000  feet,  and  in  glass 
18,000  feet  per  second.  Henoe,  by  placmg  the 
var  against  a  long,  diy,  briclc  wall,  and  causing 
ft  person  at  a  considerable  distance  to  strike  it 
otes  with  a  hammer,  tbe  sound  will  be  heard 
twice,  because  the  wall  will  convey  it  with 
greater  rapidity  to  the  ear,  than  the  air. 

"S^  velocity  of  sound  is  uniform,  and  indeven- 
deimtf  the  nature,  extent,  and  intensity  of  the 
primitive  disturbance.  All  sounds,  whether  acute 
or  grave,  lond  or  soft,  appear  to  travel  with  equal 
speed,  and  the  softest  whisper  flies  as  &st  as  far 
as  it  goes,  as  the  loudest  thunder.  Hence,  we 
hear  tbe  various  sounds  of  a  distant  band  of  mu- 
sic, in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  emitted 
by  the  instruments. 

From  a  knoaledge  of  the  velocily  of  sound,  the 
d'stance  of  the  sounding  body  may  be  estimated. 
Foe  example,  sapposs  yoo  sea  the  flash  of  a  gun 
at  sea,  in  ibb  night,  and  count  seven  seconds  be- 
Ibre  yaa  bear  tbe  npori,  by  allowing  four  and  a 
half  eeooads  to  every  mile,  or  1125  teat  to  every 
second,  you  know  that  the  distance  of  the  vessel 
is  7x1125  7875  feet,  or  about  one  and  a  half 
miles.  In  like  mannv,  if  you  observe  tbe  num- 
ber of  seconds  that  elapse  between  the  lightning 
and  the  report  of  the  thnnder.  you  know  the  dia- 
taoce  of  the  cloud  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and 
yon  are  enabled  thus  to  calculate  the  progress  of 
the  storm. 

In  tbe  year  1783,  a  mflteor  was  seen  to  explode 
at  Windsor,  and  the  sound  was  not  heard  far  ten 
minutes  after:  a  proof  at  (Woe  of  its  exbraordi- 
nary  aititude,  and  the  tremendons  nature  of  the 
explosion,  wbcoe  sonnd  could  travd  thnn^  soeb 
highly  rar«Bed  air.  Has  is  the  Imgest  interval 

Set  known.  Assuming  tbe  vekwi^  of  sound  to 
e  1 125  feet  per  second,  ihe  distance  of  the  meteor 
ffvai  tbe  earth's  surface  at  the  time  of  its  explo- 
sion, must  have  been  60x10x1125  =675,000 
feet,  or  upwards  <tf  130  miles. 

A  good  man  and  a  wise  man  may  at  times  be 
angry  with  the  world,  at  times  grieved  for  it:  but 
be  sure  no  man  was  ever  discontented  with  the 
world  if  he  did  his  duQr  in  it. 


VISIT  TO  CAMP. 

BT  CTOB.  E.  TAK  B£BBEB. 

The  fbllowing  Ijttle  poem,  in  ordar  to  be  wtin- 
stood,  reqoires  a  word  or  two  of  wpl"""*"*"*  ^* 
was  composed  several  yeers  ago,  bat  ftma  some 
cause  or  other,  was  never  sent  to  tbe  lady  w 
whose  eye  it  was  intended.  The  oircumslanot 
alluded  to  in  the  three  first  stanzas  is  founded 
upon  a  fact  which  that  lady  related  to  me  wM« 
on  our  way  to  the  camp.  It  is  this:  A  cdebrawd 
Methodist  preacher,  still  living,  and,  at  |ffesent,  I 
believe,  a  resident  in  one  of  our  large  citiea,  was 
once,  while  addressing  a  large  camp  meeting, 
heard  to  coo  Itke  a  dove.  The  lady  beraelf  heiri 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  It 
was  certwnly  one  of  the  boldest  flights  of  «• 
tory  on  record,  and  iar  surpasses  anything  of  tta 
kind  related  of  Whitfldd  or  an^  other  cdebiated 
:  speaker  of  andent  or  modem  times. 

Where  solemn  trees  o'er  many  a  teat 

With  overarching  boaghs  were  hongy 
And  holy  anthema  up  were  sent 

To  God's  high  throne  from  old  and  young* 
Together  to  the  camp  we  wentt 

And  thon  didst  tell  of  one,  whose  tongue. 
As  if  on  snow-white  wings  he  flew, 
Was  heard  like  Heaven's  own  Dove  to  coo. 

Oh,  how  Faith  trimm'd  her  odorons  lamp. 

How  every  heaxt.was  deeply  stirred! 
For  whilst  load  neigh  and  iron  tramp 
Outside  the  sacred  ring  were  heard. 
Went  thrilling  through  the  tented  cuop. 

The  cooings  of  that  mystic  Bird, 
Which  once  by  Jordan,  good  men  teD, 
Descended  on  Immanuel. 

Such  sounds  to  Noah's  Ark  afloat 

Foretold  tbe  signs  of     ace  and  lovet 
And  though  'tis  true,  each  dulcet  note 

Was  iDtmicry  of  earthly  dove, 
A  faint  attempt  of  mortal  throat 
To  echo  back  the  tones  above, 
Tet  wbo-could  call  those  cooings  vain 
Or  blame  such  bird-notes  at  profanef 

But  other  topics  not  unmeet 

For  Nature's  green  cathedral  pile. 

Arose  between  us,  as  our  feet 

I'rod  up  and  down  each  sylvan  aisle, 
And  once,  methought,  a  lady  sweet 

From  Lima,  stood  beside  me,  while 
To  shield  thy  left  eye  from  the  sun. 
Thy  veiling  kerchief  showed  but  one. 

Then,  after  many  a  winding  turn 

We  reached  at  last  a  crystal  spring. 
Where  fays  might  pinch  the  Hunter  Heme, 

Or  dance  all  night  io  circling  ring; 
Green  moss  was  there,  and  mystic  fern, 

Ajid  butterflies  with  painted  wing, 
And  wild  vine  wreathing  high  in  air 
Formed  both  a  clinopT  and  chair. ' 

Then,  pardon,  pray,  these  hasty  rhymes. 
And  having  read  them,  lay  them  by — 
Perhaps  some  day,  in  future  times. 

If  they,  perchance,  should  meet  thine  eye. 
Like  sound  of  long-forgotten  chimes 

They  may  possess  some  melody, 
E'en  though  no  more  through  woodland  camp, 
Thy  eye  shall  be  my  guiding  lamp. 
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BXPEBIMENTS  IN  MOUKOJAIN- 
MAKING. 

Sonje  years  ago,  the  phenomeu  produced  by 
tbe  eoohog  o(  a  mass  of  melted  ^er  gtve  rise 
to  %  new  geological  theory  the  earth,  ffince 
that  time,  experimoit  has  proTed  that  non- 
netillie  sabstaAceB  exhiint  the  same  phenomena; 
ud.  within  tbe  past  few  months.  Professor  Go- 
lioi,  of  Lodi,  by  pablishing  his  researches  on 
this  isteresting  sabject.  has  shown  that  it  in- 
itdies  many  remaruble  facts  and  highly  impor- 
taat  considerations.  *'Not  only,'*  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  foreign  jonmal,  "does  be  sncoeed  in 
imitatiDg  volcanic  pbenomena,  sacb  as  we  behold 
in  Mtire  volcanoes,  bat  he  farther  prodooes  an- 
other class— those  of  fdntonic  phenomena,  which 
pidogists  have  soogbt  to  explain  from  the  nature 
ind  portion  of  the  rocks,  but  which  they  hare 
never  been  able  to  examine  while  in  activity  or 
progress,  from  their  baring  oeased  befijre  the  ap- 
peamiee  of  man." 

The  TMolts  of  Oe  reeearebes  in  omBtka  Aow 
tbit  tilt  i^Mnomeaa  are  identicid  with  those  that 
tDtk  |riaee  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  ewthVi 
Mstoty.  The  substances  employed  are  those  oon- 
ttinii^  gas  or  vi^xtrs:  experiments  made  with 
siliateB  have  fiuled  from  want  of  gas.  After 
Tinking  at  tbe  subject  for  some  years.  Pro- 
fessor Ctorini  has  published  the  results  and  the 
theoretical  views  which  they  suggest,  in  a  volnme 
of  fire  hmidied  pages,  entitled,  "On  the  Ori^ 
of  Moantains  and  volcanoes."  He  has  nnce  re- 
peated bis  experiments  before  tbe  Society  for  the 
Eoooongement  of  Science,  Letters  and  Arts,  at 
Uilu,  and  that  learned  body  has  drawn  up  a 
mtieal  import  on  what  they  saw,  favorable  to  the 
gwsal  qnestioa.  The  subject  has  excited  moeb 
uteotion  among  geologists  on  the  continent,  and 
it  bu  fMKitly  been  bnmgfat  under  the  notice  of 
tbon  of  USais  ooontiy,  for  the  antiMHr  has  sent  his 
nlnme,  with  a  laise  explanatoij  mouotaiu' 
nodd,  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  desirous  of 
uoBtuce  ia  pursuing  his  inquiry,  and  with  a 
^  to  au^  bis  work— printed  in  Italian— more 
viMy  known,  we  gjve  a  brief  account  dliaeir 
pnaMota. 

As  yet.  Professor  Gcrini  makes  a  secret  of  the 
nlataDoes  he  employs,  by  which  be  prevoits 
ethers  from  testing  his  experiments;  the  compo- 
iitian,  however,  varies  somewhat  with  tbe  effeot 
to  be  tNTodaoed,  about  one  hnndred  and  tifty 
pnidB  being  melted  together  at  tbe  same  time, 
in  i  vessd  omtrived  for  tbe  purpose.  The  most 
mUnstiiig  experiment  is  that  showing  the  mode 
■  vUoh  mountains  were  upheaved  above  the 
n&oe  of  tbe  earth.  Tbe  melted  materials 
hniog  bceo  mn  into  ashallow  inn  eistenk  about 
fit  Mt  lo^  and  two  foet  wide,  after  a  riuni 
tiiw  to  sididify  in  diflSanot  parts  of  the 
■fftot,  by  forming  along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  dston 
x^Qikr  crystallixatirais  groaped  in  cnOnat^ad- 
to  what  is  observed  in  water  passing  slowly 
to  oe  lUte  of  ice.  Soon  tbe  entire  mass  is  eo- 
^tnd  with  a  sidid  orost,  which,  except  at  a  fnr 
xskU  gpots  where  tbe  liquid  still  appears,  re- 
horiBntal  or  else  sightly  swollen  towards 

w  flmln.  In  aottu  now  oommenoes  when 


h6  yet  liquid  i^Mts  afford  a  commnnioatioa  witli 
tiie  mterion  iiregular  upheavals  <tf  mcdten  nat- 
ter are  Been  to  tvte  place,  which,  spreading  over 
tbe  omst,  quickly  soudiffes  in  its  tutu,  leaving  a 
surface  strewn  with  minute  fffotaberances  and 
many  unequal  bumps.  Sometimes  the  eruption 
issuing  from  one  of  the  orifices  ceases  suddenly, 
and  flads  an  outlet  by  another  a  little  distance 
off;  or,  the  crust  breaks,  and  a  new  passage  is 
opened  to  the  ieneous  matter  of  the  ioterior.  In 
this  primary  phase  of  tbe  phenomena)  tbe  dis- 
turbaiKMB  occur  vrithoat  any  regularity — a  noise 
of  sba^  cnuiks  is  beard  from  the  inside;  and  it 
may  be  concluded  that  tbe  solidification  {wooeed^ 
in  snch  a  way  tlutt  all  between  tbe  omst  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ustran  is  still  liquid.  By  this  time 
the  soiflioe  of  tbe  mass  appears  to  be  unif<umly 
soUdifled,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  eruv 
tion  bad  ceased,' were  it  not  that  presently  the 
outbursts  recommence,  and  in  what  is  oonsiderid 
a  more  normal  manner. 

New  openings  appear  in  the  crust,  and  the  in- 
genoua  matter  exudes  in  tbe  same  way  as  water 
percolating  through  sand.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  certain  phenomena  are  seen,  to  whiih  Pro- 
fessor Gorini  calls  particular  atteation.  The 
liquid  oontinnes  to  exude  slowly  and  with  re- 
markable quietness,  spreads  itself  gradually, 
hardens  almost  instantaneously,  then  covers 
itsdf  with  a  new  layer  so  spontaneously  that  it 
is  impossible  to  catoh  the  momfnt  at  wnidt  the 

Ereoeoing  layer  solidified.  In  this  ws^  tbe 
quid  accumulates  Uttio  l:^  little  upon  itself, 
creating  a  protuberance  with  such  slowness  and 
calmness  that  the  phenomenon  must  be  observed 
during  several  minutes  before  the  spectator  be> 
comes  fully  aware  of  tbe  growth  ct  the  elevation. 
Gradually  the  eruptive  movemmt  ceases;  the  sur- 
face of  the  liqoid  last  exuded  appears  always  as 
if  polished,  and  traversed  by  innumerable  bub' 
bles  ef  gas  almost  microscopic  The  polish, 
however,  undergoes  certain  alterations  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  experiment.  Sometimes  tbe 
exuded  matter  ai^wars  to  be  in  part  re-absorbed, 
leaving  an  interior  stdld  omst  exposed:  but 
shortlj  afterwards  it  ifrai^tears,  and  widi  its 
brilliant  sorfhoe. 

The  prmniDenees  produced  in  this  manner 
vary  frequently  in  their  fimna;  sometimes  they 
have  a  number  of  humps  at  their  base.  Tm 
flanks  of  these  litde  mountains  also  vary  in  their 
inclination,  being  sometimes  that  of  a  long 
sii^le  dope;  at  olhere,  forming  a  group  fail  ^ 
projeittims  and  hollows.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
fewer  the  oriftoes  of  emption  the  htrfga:  are  the 
prominences.  Sometimes,  by  a  closing  of  all  the 
openings,  the  remit  is  a  state  of  tranqmlity, 
soon,  however,  to  be  interrupted  by  an  unex- 
pected exploeim  from  the  side  of  one  of  the 
solidified  mountains,  by  whioh  tbe  melted  mattor 
ag^  fivoes  itself  outwards. 

From  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  Is  necessaiy 
for  the  inaaifatatian  of  tbess  dillbnit  pbenoiMBa. 
Sooa  after  their  temlnatioD,  dw  soUd  mass  in 
which  they  took  place  detaches  itself  from  the 
ddes  (tf  the  cistern:  it  oan  then  be  seen  that  the 
stivcture  is  crystalline.  Like  ioe,  it  expands  in 
paaainK  from  the  liquid  to  the  aotid  ^te. 
Ia  ttese  phsiwmeiia,  ftoftswr  Gorini  oonsidew 
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thftt  we  see,  on  a  smell  seile,  the  mode  in  whldi 
the  mOHnUioB  of  the  earth,  whether  volcanic  or 
ptiQtonie,  were  formed.  By  varying  the  oombina- 
tion  of  bis  materials,  he  produces  other  effects  not 
lees  atrikiag.  In  a  second  experiment,  made  in 
presence  of  the  Milan  Society,  he  illustrated  the 
phenomena  of  earthqaakes.  Except  in  a  greater 
weight  of  material,  it  appears  to  differ  bat 
slightly  from  the  former.  The  process  is  more 
rapid,  and  the  elevations  produced  smaller. 
When  the  snperficial  enist  has  solidified,  and  the 
eruption  ceased,  attention  is  fixed  upon  a  number 
of  small  iron  masts,  which  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  oistem.  and  rise  above  the  Barfitoe  of  the 
melted  materiia,  bearing  little  bdls  on  the  upper 
extremity.  At  the  end  of  half  an  boor,  interior 
eiplonoiis  are  heard,  repeated  at  intervals  with 
iacreastBg  intrainty;  the  bells  ring,  and  are 
sometimes  thrown  down.  Crevises  open  and 
close;  the  melted  liqaid  a[^)ears,  which  has  re- 
maioed  throbbing  and  surging  under  the  solid 
omat  of  the  sorbce.  This  in  turn  also  cods; 
abd,  after  cooling,  the  mass  is  seen  to  have  fimned 
itself  into  concentric  layers,  containing  cavities 
and  bubbles  of  air. 

A  third  change  in  the  composition  produced  a 
snbstanoe  which  underwent  a  great  diminution 
of  volume  on  cooling,  but  which,  after  remelting. 
cooled  a  second  time  with  increase  of  bulk.  Sin- 
gular eSbcts  are  thus  bronght  oat  hy  vamng  the 
ame,  lunperatore  and  materiaL  Sulnbor  ap- 
pears fo  be  the  prindpil  ingredioit;  and  the  sab- 
Btanoes,  as  a  whole,  are  designated  plvionieo- 
mgathe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Gorlni 
wul  meet  with  the  aid  he  seeks,  for  he  is  an 
earnest  and  diluent  inquirer,  and  will  probably 
throw  fhi^ier  light  on  the  mysteries  moon' 
tain-naku^ — CAamhen'  Journal, 

MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS.— No.  4. 

BY  CULMA  CBOLT. 

«TlM  hMrt  tfeet  !■  MMrt  ante  to  tb»  Oawm, 
I«  almva  a*  Snt  to  fe«  tnelwd  hr  tb«  UwcM 

Is  iti  Hm  why  do  not  those  who  have  had 
their  hands  scratched  let  the  roses  alonel  Pro> 
bably  becaiiae  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  makes 
tfaein  forget  the  pierdn^  of  die  thom.  People  cS 
exquisite  sensibilities  live  in  the  midst  of  a  tan- 
gled wilderness  of  sweet-bii»,  where  they  can- 
not stir  an  inch  withmit  being  stung  witb 
{Hicklas  <n>  dazried  with  bloom;  yet  they  pre£v 
{hanging  through  the  sweet-soentad  thicket,  to 
walking  in  a  maootooaaa  path  <mr  the  imUos- 
Bomed  plain. 

Sensitrility— it  is  a  qoestion  wlttt  Uie  word 
means;  and,  in  Uiinp  metaphysioal,  every  one 
must  make  his  own  dicticmary,  sinoe  "dootix-'s 
disayse'*  abmt  timn  uninrsaliy.  An  aoquaint- 
anee  thmks  my  heart  must  be  a  Sahara,  beesase 
I  eawMt  w«m  for  the  grienaom  of  the  love-aiok 
bemiM  of  the  last  Frraoh  novel;  and  I  &noy 
Btw  m«st  have  a  toit  toi^  spot  in  hers,  because 
■be  oan  pass  tiie  asalia  and  tbe  meedow- 
Bweet  tiiU  overhang  the  relvet-oarpeted  wood* 
paths,  more  indiffermtly  than  she  woald  look 
upon  the  sigq,  "Dry  Qoods,"  and  the  fcnoy  arti- 
«1M  exMUted  at  the  abop-wiDdnra  oC  a  (u^'a 


dusty  street  The  genendly  accepted  imnnla 
serans  to  be.  Because  joa  an  not  moved  by  what 
moves  me,  therefore,  you  are  moved  b^  notlung, 
I  wonder  if  it  is  smribilit^y  which  causes 
young  ladles  to  become  so  addicted  to  intojec- 
ttons  and  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree. 
There  is  my  cousin  Sophia,  who  lately  spent  tn 
afternoon  witb  me. 

I  am  enchanted  to  see  you,"  was  her  first 
greeting,  while  I  involuntarily  looked  at  my 
bands  to  be  assured  that  they  were  guiltless  a 
wand  or  witch-hazel. 

**Ia  not  this  a  tweet  collar,"  she  said,  pdutaog 
to  an  artkde  of  fine  India>woric  that  endrokd  bet 
throat. 

I  leaned  my  olfactories  as  near  tbe  article  is 
question  as  seemed  polite,  but  they  gathered 
from  the  embrmdered  Itowera  no  other  odor  tbu 
a  ^  and  stifled  breath  of  eau  de  Oologne. 
We  walked  in  the  garden. 
"This  aonsbine  is  horrid;  how  can  you  endan 
It?"  she  exdumed,  elevating  her  parasol  agsinst 
tbe  friendly  luminary;  "but  what  a  tfUitM 
shade!"  as  we  passed  into  a  little  alley,  dirk 
with  grape-vines,  which  owed  its  ^easan^naaito 
the  absence  <^  all  splendor. 

But  for  seeing  ill-natured,  I  would  bare 
asked  Sophia  to  write  out  a  vocabulary  of  defini* 
ti^ms,  before  ^  left  me,  to  be  added  as  the 
"Young  Lady's  Supplement"  to  the  next  edition 
of  Webster's  Qoarte.  It  wmld  run  aonstluig 
on  this  wise:— 

1  KavfoVBdUad  Dog.  Hr.  a  'l  WUrkm  W<1|M. 

BukvbMt  OakH.  Bogand  Owruto. 

HoobUcM.  Bontec'a  TelM. 

Horrid. 
Com. 

Oonntrr  Pm^U'i  BuiMti. 


aWuuDir. 

nut. 

Towic'i  Night  Thovghtt. 


Suteei. 


iDdte  Oellm.  Ohiid»«»  of  tli»  Abb«r. 

8«U  In  a  Thbtntt  Bmt.  The  Patttra  of  cmr  TtMtt. 

NaT  Strl*  BaHRM.  Koanttt't  Bpaaehaa. 

Years  sometimes  remed;^  ocular  defects,  and 
they  may  those  of  my  oonsin's  mental  eyes.  At 
present.!  am  &r  from  certain  that  her  iotaui^ 
18  all  sensibility. 

Little  children,  earth's  nearest  of  khi  to  the 
angels,  their  flrat  vision  of  life  is  a  flowerbed; 
and  running  into  it,  they  sometimes  get  saiuy 
torn  and  wounded.  But  thar  nppennoet  tbooght 
is.  "Who  cares  for  thorns  when  flowen  aie  bo 
pretty?" 

Some,  who  are  always  bonncmg,  like  an  uwtt' 
rubber  ball,  fnm  the  mountain-tops  of  blua  t> 
the  iJeepewt  hollows  of  the  valley  of  wee^g. 
seem  to  imagine  that  thcir's  are  the  only  ko^^ 
natures.  Small  sympathy  have  they  with  ««» 
pladdaoalswhooaanot  ibead  a  foil  when  tbor 
feet  a»  weU-shod  and  firm;  sod  to  whom  tba 
flatnre  is  anchraded,  because  their  stm^v.  op- 
ward  path  brings  them  daily  oat  of  the  dtfk 
shadows  of  earthly  doubt  into  tbe  eahniieii  and 
clearness  <^  heavenly  light.  ,  „ 

"These  still  people  can  bear  anythiiKt 
the  excitable  ones;  "they  know  aotlnaf  of  aqlor 
ment,  of  suffering."  , 

A  great  mistake.  StiUness  is  not  aeoeemrUy 
laaennUli^orooUiiBMt.  Threw  a  pabtde  into* 
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quiet  lake,  ud.  u  it  dnte  into  the  deep  wkten, 
qniTenDg  rings  spread  the  shock  to  its  most  dia* : 
tmt  maigin.  Throw  a  great  stone  into  a  moun- 
tain-tonent,  and  only  for  an  instant  is  the  sound 
of  its  &11  mingled  with  the  dashing  foam.  So  a 
word  unfitly  spoken— qnickly  foi^tten  by  Uie 
passionate — may  diake  a  calm  nature  to  its 
oestre* 

Deep  8{Mritual  sensihilititf  bring  the  deepest 
pun  or  [deasare.  How  dreadful  the  thought  of 
becomiog  so  deadened  to  truth  and  virtae  as  not 
to  feel  tbe  atmosphere  of  vice,  like  a  loathly 
miaBma,  stealing  with  its  poisonous  stagnation 
orer  the  ininost  springs  (rf  Bow  keen  the 
rinddcrof  a  pure  sool  at  the  presenoe  of  evil; 
iDd  how  U^Uy  and  fredy.  like  a  dew-drop 
gLutdog  up  into  a  rainbow,  it  flisB  to  blend  with 
ah^  and  holy  sympathy. 

Ua  seraph  Bbiould  d^oend  from  Heaven  to 
not  socb  a  soul,  and  doubtless, 

"A  yMunad  llTni«d  uig»U  Uokej  h« 
Prfrl^  altt  neh  thine  of  aln  uu  sun," 

WInti  robes  and  shining  wings  would  not  be 
BNdsd  to  aaSDie  her  of  the  hallowing  presence. 
She  wmld  noognise  it  by  the  odor  of  lilies,  the 
awewhite  lilies  that  she  wears  in  her  heart. 
wkUioaDQiily  be  gathored  beside  the  Biwof 
lib. 


DREAM-VISIONS. 

BT  nuUBEIH  nSSUF  EAMEB. 

0,  friend  of  minel— detii  thy  hq^  heart  e*er 
dream 

la  waking  mood?  Alast  sneh  dreams  are  rare, 
Vbea  we  the  Real  leave  for  thingt  that  m«m, 

AaA  Fuey  cornea — that  qoeen  of  shadowa  fidrt 
Then  GeoU-aceptred  thought  for  us  ereatea 

An  Ideal  realm  of  lovelinesB  supreme, 
And  gorgeoDB  shapes  pass  through  the  tvorjf  gates 

Of  a  most  glorious-imagined  dreamt 

la  palpable  and  peerless  beauty  glide 

These  senpta  visions  thro'  the  charmed  hallB — 
Ja  *i)very  radiance  float  they  side  by  side, 

And  o'er  their  wings  of  violet  sottly  falls 
A  silent  splendor! — t^ongh  the  axiire  air. 

Waves  of  celential  music  swell  and  die; 
While  ^Ideo  harmonies  from  each  pore  star 

To  those  strange  harpings  waft  a  sweet  replyl 

In  the  heart-chambers  of  rich  imagery, 
Theie  shapes  supernal  weave  their  wondrous 
spells; — 

Their  snowy  brows  l>eaming  transeendantly 
Are  cT0wn*d  with  wreaths  of  fadelese  asphodelai 

Juo  fracnuit  clusters  of  the  immortal  rose. 
With  living  blooms  of  every  scent  and  bae, 

DpapriaiE  beneath  tbem— aod  arouad  them  glows 
A  raiabow-Ught,  Ooodiog  the  ether  blue. 

And  thro*  the  haunted  calm,  their  lipa  divine 

Breathe  angel-whiaperingt  of  peace  untold; — 
These  are  but  fanrasies— dear  friend  of  mine — 
And  to  the  Actual  ne'er  their  wings  oiifold. 
Ket  oft  open  ns  shine  such  pitying  eyes 
Fall  of  Eternal  tenderness  and  love, 
Otfy  in  irMwf,  belovM,  sneh  visions  riaet 
*lW Ideal  oBOst  be  realised  abovel 


THE  COLPORTEUR. 

BT  T.  S.  ABTHUB. 

"Which  way,  stranger?"  said  a  rough-looking 
farmer,  to  a  man  who  was  carrying  a  wdl-filled 
valise.  The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the 
latch  of  a  gate  which  opened  firom  the  ptttdie  road 
into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  a  nnall  coantiy- 
house  of  no  very  inviting  aspect 

The  person  ttins  addressed  turned  and  fixed  a 
pair  of  mild,  yet  steady  and  penetrating  qrea 
upon  the  speaker. 

"Which  way,  stranger?"  was  repeated,  though 
in  modified  and  more  respectful  tones. 

"Who  lives  there?*'  sud  the  stimnger,  pointing 
to  the  house  just  in  view  from  the  road. 

"Dick  Jfnes,"  was  answered. 

"What  kind  ct  a  man  is  he?"  next  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"Hatha  a  hard  cbm.  Toa'd  better  not  go 

there." 
"Why?" 

"Aiot  TOtt  the  man  thai  sells  Bibles  aod  talks 
religion? 
"Suppose  I  am?" 

"Take  a  fHuid's  advioe  then,  and  keep  away 
from  Vidk  Jobsb.  Hell  insalt  yoa— ^nayfae,  do 
worse." 

"I  ndkm  iiot,"rsplfed  the  odportenr,  for  mam 
he  was. 

"He  will,  as  Bare  asfiite.  IVe  beard  him  say, 
over  and  orer  again,  that  if  one  of  you  Bible- 
sellers  dared  to  come  inside  of  his  gate,  he'd  set 
his  dogs  on  you.  And  he's  just  the  man  to  keep 
his  w^.  So,  take  a  friend's  advice,  and  let  him 
alone.   No  good  will  oome  of  it" 

*  *Has  he  a  wife  and  ohildxeo?"  inquired  tbe  col- 
porteur. 

"A  wife  and  two  fittle  b^" 
"What  kind  of  a  vroman  is  his  wife?** 
"O,  do  well  cnongh.  But  ne^bOTB 

don't  go  tbne  rnndb  on  acooont  of  her  husband, 
who  is  a  my  imp  oi  Satan,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken.'* 

"Uke'the  blessed  Master,"  was  replied  to  this, 
"I  come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  bat  sinners  to 
rqwntance.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  Bible 
is  most  needed  at  Hick^ones's;  and  I  am  bound 
to  place  one  there." 

"0,  very  well.  Itdlow  your  own  bent,"  said 
the  fiumer,  slighUy  annoyed  at  the  other's  perti- 
nacity. "You°Il  remember  that  I  warned  you, 
when  his  dogs  are  at  your  beds,  or  his  horse- 
whip over  your  sbonlden.  So,  good  morning  to 
you." 

**8ood  momtng,"  retamed  tbe  sfrangw,  di«er- 
fhlly,  as  he  threw  open  tbe  iU-hung  gate,  and  en- 
tered tbe  Awbidden  gnrands  of  Dick  Jones. 

Now,  onr  hnve  frioid,  tike  colporteur,  was  not 
a  strong,  robust  man,  able  to  meet  and  reost  phy- 
sical violoKe.  In  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  be 
had  no  skill.  Bat  he  had  a  confident  spirit,  a 
strong  heart,  and  above  all,  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  protecting  power  of  Him  in  whose 
service  be  was  devo^g  his  life. 

Bvenon  thegrounds  of  Dick  Jonesthe  Urds  sang 
sweetly,  tbe  oool  breezes  sported  amid  the  leafy 
hfaoches,  and  lbs  breaths  of  a  tboosand  flowers 
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mmgled  tbdr  firftgranoe  on  the  ur;  ind,  even  as 
the  odporteur  trod  these  grounds,  be  felt  and  en- 
joyed toe  tranqoil  beauty^  and  peace  of  nature. ; 
There  was  no  shrinking  in  his  heart  He  was 
not  in  temw  of  the  hoofl  that  crooohed  on  his : 
path.  ScNmhestoodattbeopendoorofahoaae, 
aroimd  whioh  was  no  air  of  otaakttf  noT%  single 
Tflstiftettf  taste. 

"Who's  then?  What's  wsntedl"  was  the  re- 
pulsiTe  salntation  of  a  woman,  who  hmiedly 
drew  an  old  handkerchief  across  her  Inown  neck 
and  half-exposed  bosom,  on  seeing  a  stranger. 

*'Ma7  God's  peace  be  on  this  honse!"  said  the 
cdp(»-teuT,  in  a  low*  rercieni  voice,  as  he  stood, 
one  foot  m  the  groiind»  and  the  other  mtosb  the 
ttireshcdd. 

A  change  passed  instantly  over  the  woman's 
face.  Its  whole  expression  softened.  But  she 
did  not  invite  the  stranger  to  enter. 

**Qo — go,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice.  "Go 
away  qoidclv!  Mj  faoBband  will  be  here  directly, 
and  he  

She  paused,  leaving  the  sentenoe  onfinisbed,  as 
if  reluctant  to  speak  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"Why  should  I  go  away  quickly?"  asked  the 
stranger,  as  he  stepped  into  the  room,  taking  off 
his  hat  TcspeotAiIIy ,  and  seating  hintaelf  in  a  <£air. 
*-I  wish  to  see  and  speak  withyour  hosfauul.  Mr. 
Jones,  I  believe,  is  his  name?" 

"Tea,  sir,  his  name  is  Jones.  Bat  he  don't 
want  to  see  you." 

"Don't  want  to  see  me/  Bow  do  70a  know? 
Who  am  I?" 

'•I  don't  know  your  name,  sir,"  answered  the 
woman,  timidly;  "but  I  know  wbo  von  are.  You 
go  around  selling  good  bo(^  uidtaUdng  cdigion 
10  the  people." 

"True  enough,  Mrs-  Jones,"  said  the  oolporteur, 
seriously,  yet  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  &oe  as '. 
he  spoke.  "And  I  nave  oome  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  your  husband,  and  see  if  I  can't  get 
htm  to  buy  some  of  my  good  books.  Have  you 
a  Bible?" 

"No,  sir.  My  husband  says  be  hates  the  Bible. 
When  we  were  first  married.  I  had  an  old  Testa- 
ment,  but  he  never  could  bear  to  see  me  reading 
it.  Somehow,  it  got  lost;  I  i^ways  thought  he 
carried  it  away,  or  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Be  i 
won't  talk  to  you,  sir.  Be  won't  have  your  \ 
books.  He*s  a  very  bad  tempered  man,  some- : 
times,  and  I'm  afraid,  hell  do  you  haim.  0,  sir, ; 
I  wish  you  would  go  away." 

But,  instead  of  showing  any  alarm  m  anxiety : 
at  Mrs.  Jcmes's  acconnt  of  her  husband,  tlit; 
stranger  oommenoed  opening  his  valise,  firom 
which  he  soon  produced  a  plainly  hound  copy  of 
the  Bible. 

"How  long  since.yon  were  married?"  asked  the ; 
colporteur,  as  be  opmwd  the  Bible  and  oommenoed 
turning  over  the  leaves. 

"Twelve  years  come  next  May,  or,"  was  an- 
swered. 

"How  long  is  it  unoe  you  lost  the  Testament?" 

"Most  eleven  years." 

"Do  you  go  to  church?" 

"To  church!"  The  woman  lodced  surprised 
at  the  questiw.  "Dear  sakes,  no!  I  havent 
been  inside  of  a  church  since  I  was  mairied.'* 

"Wouldn't  yon  like  to  go?" 


"What  'ud  be  the  use?  I  wooldnt  say  'ohnrch' 
to  Dick  for  the  world." 

"Then  yon  havent  read  the  Bible  youraelf,  m» 
heard  aaybody  dn  nadit,  linoe  yon  lost  the  X«»- 
tament?'^ 

"No,  sir." 

'*¥oa  shaD  have  tiiat  Uessed  privilege  oooe 
agdn  in  your  life,"  said  the  stranger,  raising  tb« 
faodL  towsjrds  his  ^es,  and  making  prepaimtiim 
to  read. 

"Indeed,  sur,  I'm  a&«id.  I'm  looking  Ibr  my 
husband  every  minnte,"  intenmsed  the  woman. 
"He's  ^ways  swd  he'd  kick  Uie  first  Bible-seller 
out  of  his  house  that  dared  tocross  his  door.  And 
hell  do  it  He's  very  wicked  and  passionata, 
sometimes.  Do,  sir,  please  go  away.  If  I  had 
any  mviey  I'd  take  the  Bible  and  nide  it  from 
him;  but  I  haven't.  Please  don't  stay  any  longer. 
Dw't  begin  to  read.  If  be  comes  in  and  finds 
you  reading,  he'll  be  mad  enough  to  kill  yon. " 

But,  for  all  this,  the  colporteur  sat  unmoved. 
As  the  woman  owed  speaking,  he  commenced 
reading  to  her  the  beautiful  chapter  from  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  beginning  with— 
"Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  bwre  men 
to  be  seen  of  them;  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
of  yoQT  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  As  he  pr<h 
ceeded  in  a  low, distinct, reverential  voioe.tbe  wo- 
man 'g  agiUtion  gradually  subsided,  and  she  leaned 
forward  listeniog  more  and  more  intently,  until 
all  thoughts  and  feelings  were  abs«-bed  in  the 
holy  words  that  were  fllUng  her  ears.  When  the 
colporteur  finished  the  chapter,  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  face  of  the  woman,  and  saw  that  it  was 
wet  with  tears.  At  that  instant,  a  form  darkened 
the  door.   It  was  the  form  of  Dick  Jones. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  harsh  voice.  "What's 
this?  Who  are  yon?" 

OomprdiendiDg  now  the  m«m  hetee  liim, 
Jones  began  swearing  awfbDy ,  at  the  same  tioie 
ordering  the  stranger  to  leave  his  bouse,  threaten- 
ing to  kick  him  from  the  door  if  he  didn't  move 
instantly.  The  tearful  wife  stepped  between  her 
husband  and  the  object  of  his  wrath;  but  he 
swept  her  aside  nm^y  and  with  curses. 

"Go,  before  I  fling  you  into  Uie  road?"  And 
the  strong  man,  every  iron  muscle  tense  with 
anger,  stood  towering  above  the  stranger's  slender 
form,  like  an  eagle  above  its  helpless  pr^- 

How  calm  and  fearless  the  stranger  sat,  his 
mild,  deep,  almost  spiiitaal  <7ea,  fixed  on  tiioas 
of  his  mad  assailant 

"Hess  the  Lord,  0  mr  sonl,  and  finnt  not  sH 
msbttefits." 

Low  yet  thrilling  was  the  vrice  in  which  these 
;  words  found  almost  qNHktaiMOUs  utterance.  Be 
had  taken  no  forethought  as  to  what  he  sboidi 
say.  Bither  he  had  ocne  at  the  prompting  V* 
^ty,  and  now,  when  a  rajpng  lion  was  in  his 
path,  he  shrunk  not  back  in  temw,  but  resting 
in  a  Divine  power,  moved  steadily  onward. 

"Clear  out  from  here,  I  say!''^  The  voice  of 
Dick  Jonea  was  angry  still;  ;et  something  of  its 
evil  purpose  was  gone.  1 

"The  Lord  is  my  light  sod  my  salvation:  whom  I 
shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  my  streiwth  and  vtj  ' 
Ufe:  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?" 

Neither  loud  nor  in  self-confidence  was  this 
spoken;  else  would  it  not  ban  6dlea  on  the  sftrS' 
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of  that  e?il-iiundBd  man  with  so  strange  a 
pOw«r. 

"Why  have  yoa  come  here  to  tronUe  mel 
Go  now — go,  before  I  do  joa  harm,"  said  Diok 
Jones,  greatlj  subdued  in  manner,  and  sinkiog 
into  his  chair  m  be  spoke. 

The  colporteur,  moved  less  h^^  thoi^ht  than 
impulse,  <^>ened  Uie  Bible  irhicb  had  bran  dosed 
on  tbe  entrance  of  Jones,  and  commenced  read- 
ing. All  was  Btni,  now,  save  tbe  low,  etognart 
Knee  of  the  stranger,  as  he  read  from  the  Holy 
Book.  Tbe  wife  of  Jones,  who  had  stood  baUT 
paralyiad  with  terror  in  a  distant  part  of  tbe 
room,  whither  an  impatient  arm  had  flung  her, 
seeing  tbe  wonderful  change  that  was  passing, 
stole  quietly  to  bar  husband's  side,  and,  bending 
her  bead,  even  sa  his  was  bent,  listened,  with  an 
almost  charmed  attention  to  the  Word  of  Life,  as 
ntad  by  tbe  man  of  Qod,  who  had  penetrated  tbe 
dense  moral  wilderness  in  which  tMy  htd  so  long 
dwelt. 

"Let  us  pray." 

How  strange  these  words  sonnded!  They 
seemed  spoken  as  frc«n  the  heaTens  above  them, 
and  by  a  voice  that  they  could  not  disregard. 

Brief,  yet  earnest,  and  m  fitting  langoage,  was 
ibe  prayer,  tben  tearftilly  made,  and  resnnided 
to  with  tears.  When  the  "amen"  was  Slid,  and 
tbe  pioQS  oolportenr  arose  from  his  knees,  what  a 
change  had  tdten  place!  Tbe  raging  lion  had 
become  a  lamU  The  strong,  wioked  oontemoer 
of  the  good,  was  gentle  and  teachaUe  as  a  little 
cUld. 

Ooce  more  the  colporteur  read  from  the  Holy 
Book,  while,  the  man  and  bis  wife  listened  with 
bent  beads,  and  earnest,  thonghtful  faces. 

"Stall  I  leave  you  this  Bible?'*  said  he,  rising 
at  length,  and  making  a  motion  to  retire. 

"If  yon  will  s«ll  it  to  us."  said  Dick  Jones. 

"It  is  yours  on  any  terms  yoa  please.  The 
price  is  low.  I  have  other  good  books;  bat  this 
Is  tbe  best  of  all,  for  it  is  God's  own  Book,  in 
which  He  speaks  to  His  ernng,  nnbaiqi^  ohildnn, 
sajing  to  uiem,  *Oome  onto  me  iJl  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  yon  rest.' 
Bead  tins  first,  my  friends:  read  it  in  the  mom* 
ing,  as  soon  as  yoa  rise,  and  in  the  evening  be- 
fanyoo  retire.  Bead  it  together,  and,  if  you 
feel  an  impulse  to  pray<  kneel  down,  and  silently, 
if  you  cannot  speak  aloud,  say  over  the  words  of 
that  beautiful  prayer  the  Savionr  taught  his  dis> 
QfiM, — the  prayer  your  mothers  tai^ht  you 
wben  you  were  innocent  children— 'Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven.'  In  a  few  weeks  I  will  pass 
this  way  again.   Shall  I  call  to  see  you?" 

"0  yes-   Do  call,"  said  Jones,  his  voioe  trem- 
^mgi  thon^  it  was  plain  he  stru^;led  bardi 
«nth  the  flood  of  new  emotions  tbat  was  ^eep-  j 
bg  over  him. 

"May  God's  peace  rest  upon  this  boose!"  The  j 
stranger  stood  with  lifted  hands  and  bead  bent  \ 
mwuitly  for  a  mwuent-  Then,  turning  away,  he 
pissed  from  the  door,  and,  in  a  fnr  munents,  was 
out  of  sight.  . 

A  m«ith  later  the  colporteur  came  again  that 
way.  How  dificarent  was  his  reception  at  tbe 
boKe  of  Dick  Jones.  The  moment  the  eyes  of 
tti  Utter  rested  npon  him,  it  seemed  aa  if  a  san- 
biMa  feU  sn^cnly  on  his  m^Eed  fieatons. 


'•All  is  well,  I  see."  Tbe  oolportenr  spoke 
cheerfully,  and  with  a  radiant  smile.  "A  Bitde 
in  the  house  is  a  blessing  to  its  inmates." 

"It  has  been  a  blessing  to  us,"  said  the  happy 
wife,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  "0  sir,  we  can 
never  be  done  reading  the  Good  Book.  It  seems, 
sometimes,  as  if  the  words  were  just  written  for 
us.  And  the  children  ask  me,  many  times  a  day, 
if  I  won't  read  to  them  about  Joseph  and  his  bre- 
thren, tbe  three  Hebrew  ohildren,  or  Daniel  in, 
the  den  of  lions.  Often,  when  they  have  been  so 
iU-natved  and  qnarrdsome  thatlooolddonoOlng 
with  them,  have  I  stopped  my  work,  and  sat 
down  among  them  with  the  Bible,  and  began  to 
read  one  of  its  beautiful  stories.  O,  it  acted  like 
a  charm!  All  anger  would  die  instantly;  and 
when  I  dosed  the  Book,  and  they  went  to  their 
play  again,  I  would  not  bear  an  ugly  word 
among  them,  maybe,  for  hours.  And  Biehard, 
too — "  she  glanced  towards  her  husband,  who 
smiled,  and  she  went  on.  "And  Bicbard,  too — I 
haven't  heard  him  swear  an  oath  since  yon  were 
here;  and  he  isn't  angry  with  things  that  can't 
be  helped  near  as  often  as  he  used  to  be.  O, 
indeed,  sir;  it  is  true.  A  KUe  in  the  house  is  a 
blttssing  to  ito  inmates." 

"If  that  wm  tbe  ooIt  frnit  of  my  labor," 
said  tbe  oolportenr,  as  be  w^ked  aitowly  and 
tbonghtfully  away  from  the  house  of  Dick  Jones 
an  boor  later,  "it  wonld  be  worth  all  the  toil  and 
sacrifice  I  have  given  to  the  w<nk.  Bat  this  is 
not  tbe  only  good  ground  into  which  the  seed  I 
am  scattering  broadcast,  as  it  were,  has  fidlcn. 
God's  rain  and  dew,  and  sunshine,  are  upon  it, 
and  it  most  spring  up.  and  grow,  and  ripen  to 
the  harvest.   Let  me  not  grow  faint  or  weary." 

And  with  a  stronger  heart  and  a  mcHre  earliest 
purpose,  he  went  on  bis  way. — Pietarial  DrwO' 
ing  Room  Compamoru 
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A  blessinc  on  thy  head,  oh,  sentle  mafdeni 
Sweet  thonghti  are  veiled  within  thy  dreamy  eye^ 
Thy  lip  with  ulent  rioquence  it  laden, 
Mate  guardian  of  tboee  cherished  mysteriet. 

Read  and  believe,  for  Love  in  troth,  and  never 
Sball  the  deep  leBson  from  thy  soul  depart; 
For  brightly  in  iu  cryital  depths  for  ever 
la  mirrored,  "Blessed  are  tbe  pure  in  heart." 

Believe,  bat  not  in  manr   To  err  ia  hnman. 
And  the  heart's  deepest  love  is  conned  aione; 
But  for  each  artless  child  and  loving  woman 
Kneels  a  bright  angel  at  the  Eternal  Throne. 

Tntst  in  thine  own  true  heart,  and  in  the  blessing 
Of  Him  that  ciuards  thee  with  unsleeping  eyeaj 
Lift  op  thy  bead  to  meet  the  light  caressing 
Tint  shall  enfold  thee  from  tbe  smiling  sfciet. 

Be  brave  and  porel   What  tfaongh  the  coming 
sorrow 

That  is  Love's  shadow,  shall  oppress  thee  long? 
Thy  grateful  heart,  in  the  *ublime  to-morrow 
R^oieing,  shall  outgrow  all  memory  wrongl 
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"LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTA- 
TION." 

A  COURT  INCIDENT, 


Lav — though  framed  for  the  protection  of  bo- 
cietj,  for  the  individuBl  benetit  of  its  members — 
often  admits  of  a  construction  adverse  to  the  de- 
ffigns  of  its  legislators;  and  in  its  apfdicatioD, 
frequently  defeats  the  object  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  sustain.  We  have,  however,  nQmeroos  in- 
stances, wherein  honest  juries  have  given  their 
verdicts,  conformably  to  the  promptings  of  jus- 
tice; andr  happily,  when  such  decisions  have  not 
been  too  widely  different  fixim  the  eipiesaed  rale, 
tbdy  have  escaped  from  the  appeal. 

We  tmk»  pleaanre  in  relating  an  incident, 
wbioh  greatly  enlisted  our  sympiUlnes,  held  ns 
Bpdt-bonnd  by  its  interest  and  finally  made  oar 
heart  leap  witb^oy  at  its  happy  termination. 

In  the  spring  of  184-  we  cbanced  to  be  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  a  beautiful  inland  conntiy* 
town  in  PeonsylTania.  It  was  court-week,  and 
to  rdiere  us  from  the  somewhat  monotonous  in- 
cidenta  of  village  life,  we  stepped  into  tiu  room 
where  the  court  bad  convened. 

Am<mg  the  prisoners  in  tixo  box,  we  saw  a  lad 
but  ten  years  of  age,  whose  sad  and  pensive 
countenance,  his  young  and  innocent  appearance, 
caused  him  to  look  sadly  out  of  place  among  the : 
faardeoed  criminals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded- 
Close  Ijf  the  box,  and  manifesting  the  greatest : 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  sat  a  tearfol  woman, : 
wboH  anxious  ^anoe  from  the  judge  to  the  boy* 
left  OS  BO  room  to  doubt  thftt  it  waa  hi>  mo> 
tber.  We  toned  with  aaduesa  from  the  soene. 
to  enquire  at  the  ofleDca  d  the  prisoner,  and 
leamcKi  be  was  aoeused  of  sta^i^  money. 

The  case  was  soon  commenced,  and  by  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  Uiat  lai^  crowd,  we  found 
that  our  heart  was  not  the  only  one  in  which 
s;^pathy  for  the  lad  existed  How  we  jiitied 
himf  The  bright  smile  of  youdi  had  vanished 
from  his  face,  and  now  it  more  expressed  the 
cares  of  the  aged.  His  young  sister— a  bright- 
eyed  gid— had  gained  admission  to  his  side, 
and  cheered  him  with  the  whiqierings  of  hope. 
But  that  sweet  voice,  wUch  befote  caused  his 
heart  to  bound  with  happiness,  added  only  to  the 
grief  his  shame  had  brm^^t  upon  him. 

The  pn^irees  of  the  ease  acquainted  us  with 
the  cinnmstanoea  of  the  lo«»  ttie  extent  at  whioh 
was  but  a  dime— no  more! 

The  lad's  employer,  a  wealtiiy,  udsaHj  and 
unprincipled  mani^turer,  had  made  'use  of  it, 
tm  the  purpose  of  what  he  called  ^'testing 
boy's  honesty."  It  was  plaoed.  where  from  its 
very  position  the  lad  would  oftenest  see  it,  and 
least  suspect  the  trap.  A  day  passed,  and  the 
master,  to  his  mortitication,  not  pleasure,  found 
the  coin  untouched.  Another  day  passed,  and 
yet  his  otject  was  not  gained.  Be  was,  how- 
ever, determined  that  the  boy  shoold  take  It,  and 
BO  let  it  remain. 

This  continued  temptation  was  too  much 
for  the  lad's  resistanoe.  The  dime  was  taken. 
A  simple  present  for  that  little  sister  was 
purdiased  by  it.  Bat  iriiile  retunuDg  home  to 


gladden  her  heart,  his  own  was  made  heavy  by 

being  arrested  for  theft!— a  crime,  the  mtm 
of  wluch  be  little  knew.  These  drenmstaDocs 
were  sabatantiated  1^  several  of  his  copli^v's 
W(»kmen,  who  were  also  parties  to  the  plot-  An 
attorney  urged  npon  the  jary  the  necessity  of 
making  this  "little  n^e'*  an  example  to  otbere, 
by  punisfcunent.  Bis  address  had  great  eflfect 
upon  all  that  beard  it.  Before,  I  oonld  sea 
many  tears  of  sympathy  for  the  lad,  his  widow- 
ed mother  and  faithful  sster.  But  their  ejta 
were  all  dry  now,  and  none  looked  as  if  wf 
cared  for,  or  ei^eBted  ot^ht  elss  bat  a  oon- 
viotion. 

The  acraser  sat  in  a  conspicuous  place,  smil- 
ing, as  if  in  fiend-like  exultation,  over  the  mieoy 
he  had  broi^t  npoi  that  poor,  bnt  onoe  happ^ 

trio. 

We  Alt  that  there  vras  bat  HtUe  bope  for  the 
boy;  and  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  attar- 
ney,  who  had  volunteerad  his  deAnce,  gave  no 
enoooragement— as  we  learned  that  it  was  die 
young  man's  muden  plea — his  first  address.  He 
appeared  greatiy  confused  and  reached  to  a  desk 
near  him,  from  which  he  took  the  Bible  that  bid 
been  used  to  atdemnize  the  testimtmy.  Tiaa 
movement  was  received  with  general  unghter, 
and  taunting  remarks — among  whidi  we  beard  a 
harsh  fellow  dose  by  us,  ay  out — 

•'Be  forgets  where  he  is.  Thinking  to  take 
hold  of  some  ponderous  law  book,  be  has  made  s 
mistake,  and  got  the  Bible." 

The  remark  made  the  ^oong  attorney  flash 
with  anger,  and  turning  ms  flasfaittg  eye  apoa 
tbe  audience,  he  oonvin^  them  it  was  no  nii- 
take,  saying: 
"Juatioe  wants  no  oUwr  book.** 
Bis  OMiftnion  was  gone,  and  instanUy  be  wiB 
as  calm  as  tbe  sober  judge  upon  the  beneh. 

The  BiUe  was  opened,  and  every  eye  was  upon 
htm  as  he  quietly  and  leisnrdy  turned  over  the 
leaves.  Amidst  a  breathless  silence,  be  n»d  to 
the  jury  tUs  sentence: 
^'Lead  us  not  into  Umptalion,''* 
A  minute  of  nnhtroken  sOenee  fidknnd,  ud 
agun  he  read: 

"Lead  Its  not  into  femptofitm." 
We  felt  our  heart  throb  at  the  sound  of  thoSB 
words.   The  audience  l0(^ed  at  each  other  with- 
out speaking— and  the  jurymen  matd^  exdiu^ 
ed  glances,  as  the  approi»iate  quotabmi  eairiid 
its  moral  to  thdr  hearts-  Then  followed  an  id- 
dreas  whiah,  for  its  pathetic  eloqaenoe,  we  bsv« 
nem  beard  exodled.  Its  inflnenoe  was  like 
ma^.   We  saw  the  guilty  aoeoser  lea^  tte 
:  room  in  fear  of  perstmal  viMenoe.   The  prisooM 
looked  hopefiil— the  mother  smiled  again,  ana»^ 
before  it  conclusion,  there  was  not  an  eye  io ' 
court  that  was  not  moist.   The  speech  affectii^; 
to  that  degree  which  causes  tears— it  held  its 
hearers  spdl- bound. 

The  little  time  that  was  neoessa^  to  ^'^^ 
pire  before  the  verdict  of  the  jury  could  be  learned, 


was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  and  sospoasfc 
But  when  their  whispering  consultation  eeased 
and  those  happy  words,  "Hot  guiltv,"  «n»  "W" 
the  foreman,  they  passed  like  a  thrill  of  eteotrid^ 

fromliptolip-the  »Mt«>"^$^teM**!fJ^ 
was  forgotten,  and  not  a  voice  waoBeie,  that  dU 
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not  Ma  the  Mduulkiutlttt  hailed  tlw  ted'sn- 
kea! 

Hie  lew7«r*fl  first  jdee  ma  e  snocessfid  one. 
Be  WIS  soon  a  fcvorite,  and  now  represents  hta 
district  in  the  ooimcils  of  the  nation.  The  lad 
hts  oerer  ceased  his  grateffal  remembrances— and 
ve,  by  the  affectine  scene  herein  attempted  to  be 
described,  have  onen  been  led  to  think  how 
manifold  greater  is  Uie  crime  of  the  tempter  than 
that  of  the  tempted.  8  . 


SONNETS. 

BT  ELIZABETH  JB88DP  EAaiE& 

Thos  wert  tboo  imac'd  in  the  dajri  of  yorey 

Old  man  of  Chios  with  the  raylesi  eyes? 
Or  did  the  Artut  form  bii  Dream  beldre 

A  niion  of  the  uitique  world  could  liae 
Between  him  and  his  f^orioua  Ideal, 
A  pictare  of  the  animated  Real? 
Tboo— whose  iDVentiTe  Genius  tlid  become 

Eoamour'd  of  Orjrtiens'  magic  muiet  . 
Did  tby  tkillM  fiogera  'mid  the  barp-atringi  inn. 

Fearing  the  Tliraciaa'i  wondrous  straint  to  low? 
How  oft  thou  mind'st  me  of  heroic  ages, 

Helen — Andromache— and  Penelope — 
Sbbing  in  spWodor  from  thoas  starry  page^~ 

f am'd  UUad  and  renownid  Odeaseyl 

n^4LILE0. 
Wu  this  calm,  cold,  Saturnian  aspect  tfaine — 
0,  wise  GalileoT  reader  of  the  stars? 
And  did  those  orbs,  which  stony  blindness 
man. 

Behold  with  science  subtle,  skiU'd,  and  fine— 
The  tfamogof  Hcsven-atar-cypher*d  mysteries, 
DrawiDg  from  thence  the  secrets  of  tiie  skies? 
And  did  they  hops  that  thos  they  eonld  enfold. 
What  Heaven's  <«etenial  hollow"  could  not 
bold! 

filiad  and  imprisonM  one!  look  np — rejoice) — 
Not  learned  Plato,  in  the  Grecian  grove, 
Conld  own  a  broader  state;  nor  sovran  Jove 

Send  to  his  lips  serene  a  loftier  voice 

To  freeze  a  wicked  age  with  awAil  fear, 
Than  those  deep  eyes  of  thine,  of  iron  hue  se- 
vere! 

m^HiLTOir. 

fiilileo— Homer!  "sqnals  io  fats," 
And  in  the  glory  of  thy  grand  renown: — 

Blind  Thamyris— and  Mwonides  great, 
A,ll  radiant  gems  in  Genius'  royal  crown! 

Rind  Bard  of  Paradiael  whose  sight  interiat 
Fierc'd  throagh  the  foliage  of  those  garden 
bowen — 

And  law  those  shapes  of  loveliness  etherial 

GUding  angelic  *mong  fair  Eden*s  flowers^ 
The  oowni&it  act  of  thy  eternal  ftme 

Wu  that  grand  epic,  lofty  and  sublimet 
Aad  God4ifce  thoughts,  creating  souls  of  flame, 
0,  Priace  of  Foetal— lill  the  voice  of  Time 
Shall  die  awa^  upon  the  Eternal  shore. 
Thou  Shalt  leign  in  our  hearts  for  ever,  erer- 
morel 


TO  FARMERS. 

BT  THO&  £.  YAM  BEBBDSi 

Dew-drops  from  air  refreshing  fall, 

Rain-drops  jiom  realms  the  dew  aboTe> 
Light  streams  from  loftier  »4^r  ball, 

Still  loftier  suns  more  lofty  move; 
But  over  air,  cloud,  suns,  and  all, 

In  topmost  height,  cdestial  love 
O'er  all  heaven's  tenfold  widening  rings 

Sits  broodii^  with  unboanded  wings. 

Love  fires  the  sun,  love  wings  the  breeze. 

Love  tempers  feelings  heavenly  sweet{ 
As  when  among  M  forest  trees. 

Tree  herls  to  tree  a  fiery  sheet. 
And  whilst  the  billowy  flames  increase. 

Bough  lights  up  bough  with  fsrrid  heat. 
So  love's  torch  kindles  ceaseless  burthj — 

Life  wakes  new  lUh  around  the  earth. 

Up,  farmers!  wave  your  victor-palms 

Beside  life's  liver  rolling  fast, 
L«t  your  woods  ring  with  holier  psalms, 

Yoiir  quarries  shi&e  with  louder  blasti 
Heaven  grant  you  all  increase  of  lambs, 

More  boys,  each  lovelier  than  the  last, 
Incrsase  of  ^ks,  increase  of  bliss, 

More  frnit,  more  com,  more  babea  to  kiss. 


THE  HOtrSEHOLD. 

BT  lEAS^  DEANS. 

NoTMSsa  4th, 
The  night  was  dark,rain  fell  in  torrent  streams; 
the  horses  plunged  through  the  nnpaved  streets  fit 
Xbe  village. 

"How  far  is  Eknsdale  from  herel"  aeked  the 
impatient  driver  of  the  sleeply  ostler. 

"Two  miles,"  replied  the  b^,  diopinng  hia 
lantern  ia  the  mod,  leaving  as  in  impenetnUe 
darkness. 

"Der  tohfel!"  cried  the  Gflrman  driver:  and, 
cracking  his  whip,  we  da^ed  od.  The  lights  in 
the  village  became  as  &int  stars,  twinkled  and 
then  vanished,  g^oom  lemaiDed,  gloom  witbont 
and  within.  My  heart  trembled.  In  my  yoath 
and  inexperience,  left  an  orj^iaD,  friendliesa  and 
alone,  I  felt  many  trepidations  as  to  the  expected 
meeting.  I  was  to  oonunenee  Ufe  as  a  governess 
in  the  T  fcmily. 

The  coach  stopped  at  a  large  gate;  we  passed 
through  a  lane  of  elms,  whose  bnuiches  met  over- 
head; the  graceful  Ionic  porch  still  hung  with 
green  leaves;  light  fell  in  streams  from  the  large 
windows.  With  a  weak  hand  I  rang  the  bdl;  a 
servant  appeared,  who  took  my  tmnk:  I  lingered 
to  give  the  weary  driver  a  gniider,  and  followed. , 

As  I  crept  np  the  steps,  sad  and  tearful,  a  ao& 
hand  was  &id  <m  mine,  and  a  sweet  voice  whis- 
pered '■welcome."  She  led  me  to  n^  room;  so 
checrftdwith  its  oriasmi  cnrtains  aid  glowing 
embers.  With  {feasant  words  she  Kmoved  my 
bonnet 

"Come,"  said  the  mode-voios,  "drink  this  enp 
of  tea  and  let  me  smooth  your  onrls.  We  have 
friends  below,  and  I  cannot  leave  yon  here  alone. 
Solitude  is  a  poor  companion  for  utf  thoughts." 

While  she  snrnnged  my  disordered  ringlets,  I 
eoold  see  her  in  the  glass.  Her&oewas^eand 
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spiritoal,  with  Instroas  eyes  and  bands  of  shining 
hair.  She  was  not  beautiful,  bat  a  holy  calm 
rested  upon  her  face,  such  as  angels  might  wear. 
She  bade  me  call  her  Katrine,  and  led  me  to  the 
partor.  The  Iq^hts  dazzled,  and  my  emotions 
bewildered  me;  but  no  one  seaned  to  notice  oar 
entransQ.  Katrine  placed  me  near  the  Ore,  on 
the  wnur  of  Um  soft,  from  which  I  could  obanre 
all  that  was  punng  in  the  room. 

Standing  near  the  window  was  the  most  bean- 
iSSal  ml  I  ewer  bdield.  Bxr  Mght,  Une  eiyes 
were  DOth  tender  and  flashing.  A  crown  of  gloiy 
seemed  re^g  on  her  gracefbl  head,  wiui  tta 
wealth  of  sunny  braids-  Her  till  figure  was  per- 
fect in  symmetry;  its  dignity  enhuKed  by  her 
self-possessed  and  qaeen-like  air. 

Her  companion  was  a  man  of  some  tbirty-flve 
years,  handsome  in  person  and  elegant  in  man- 
ner, but  there  was  an  air  of  ostentation  in  ges- 
ture and  dress,  that  did  not  please  me.  A  little 
ftiry  of  seventeen  threw  herself  by  my  side. 

"Ton  are  the  new  music  teacher?"  sh^  said. 
■  "Yes,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

"And  I  am  your  pupil,  Carroll,  at  your  ser- 
yice." 

«Who  is  that  beside  the  windowr'  I  asked, 
nodding  towM<dB  my  beauty. 

"Tliat  is  my  sister.  R^na,  or  *her  majesty,' 
as  Ralph  calls  her.  She  is  conTcrsii:^  with  Judge 
Florian  B.,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Delton." 

"And  who  is  Ralph?" 

"My  brother,  my  only  brother,  dtting  on  the 
divan  with  his  betrothed." 

I  turned  toward  theopposite  side  of  the  room— 
•Boch  large  hazel  eyes  met  mine — so  full  of  ear* 
nestness  and  affection:  Ralph's  brow  was  broad 
and  noble,  his  mouth  beautifhlly  cat,  pouting  and 
crimson,  his  form  tall  and  graceful.  He  was  an 
artist  I  knew  it  by  the  loTe  of  the  beautiftil  ex- 
pressed in  his  &ce:  by  the  enthunasm  that  dwelt 
in  his  eyes.  His  bdrothed  was  a  dark- haired 
.  gill,  with  aoo  of  those  dreamy  ftoes,  whose  pos- 
«8Bor  seems  wrapt  in  a  world  of  ideas  tkr  beyond 
the  actual  and  real.  It  was  a  sweet  face,  that 
amkened  yonr  interest  at  once— a  |ilctnresque 
style  of  beauty,  a  hncj  portrait  And  he  who 
worshipped  the  beantinil  m  form  or  mind;  cnnld 
he  foil  to  adore  this  "embndiment  of  a  dream?" 
No,  he  was  her  eaptiTe.  The  mother,  a  delicate, 
lady-like  woman,  with  a  quiet,  amiable  air,  con- 
rereed  with  Katiine. 

In  a  distant  comer,  apparently  reading  a  book, 
from  which  his  eye  glanced  often  towards  Judge 
B.  and  his  fair  companion,  sat  a  youth  whose 
bright  face  and  joy-beaming  glance  won  my  heart 
Was  it  that  he  appeared  to  be  alone,  like  myself? 
or  was  it  the  lofty  thoughts  and  pure  impulses  I 
read  in  erery  line  of  his  face  that  attracted  meY  I 
know  not.  bnt  fhnn  that  erening,  I  ftlt  a  deep 
interest  hi  Us  wdftre. 

By  degrees  my  shyness  won  away.-  T  oonld 
converse  with  mm  ease,  and  Katrine  introduced 
me  in  a  qniet,  easy  way.  to  all  the  hooselKdd.  I 
played  and  sang  fta  tbem,  and  received  many 
praises  far  my  voioe. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came.  Judge  B. 
took  Reg^a'stand  and  whispered  in  her  ear  a 
word  that  called  the  crimson  to  her  cheek  and 
proud  i^anoes  to  hff  eye.  &be  inetiMd  ha  head 


haAgfataly  and  drew  back,  while  be  threw  orer 
his  shoolder  a  look  of  defiance.  He  was  emi- 
nently handsome;  his  Spanish  &ce  was  fascinat- 
ing in  its  strange  beauty.  Regina  trembled  and 
tamed  pale  as  she  caught  that  jdUmce. 

After  the  departnreof  Jodge  B.»  the  yonUi,  in 
whom  I  had  felt  so  deep  an  intocst,  rose  and 
drawing  near  "hv  majoty,"  pveaud  the  little 
hands  in  both  his.  In  a  moment  tJie  loydy  &ce 
beamed  with  an  angd's  light 

•Ah,  Ellwood,  why  art  thoa  not  berids 
me?"  sIm  whispered. 

"This  would  I  willingly  do.  dear  E^a— but 
thou  wHt  not  give  up  the  Judge,"  he  replied,  in  a 
gentle  voice. 

"This  is  pr^mption,"  she  exclaimed,  with- 
drawing her  hand.   "Yon  have  no  faith  in  me." 

"Regina,"  he  said,  slowjy,  sadly,  "my  love, 
my  betrothed,  I  ask,  I  entreat  you  to  part  with 
him,  for  thine  own  sake— thy  niture  MppineBS. 
Yes,  Regina,  I  ask  it  of  thee  for  the  tot  (tnM.* 
'Will  you  give  up  his  Bodety?'  " 


Ne'ver!^  she  replied,  passionately. 
He  drew  back  and  gazed  into  Uie  beaatiflil, 
lightning-foce  for  a  mouient,  steadily,  calmly. 
What  he  woold  have  said  I  know  not,  bat  Rath 
approached,  and  pntting  her  hand  vrithin  her 
brother's  arm,  declared  hersdf  ready  to  depart 
When  I  reached  my  own  room  and  drew  adde 
tbe  curtain,  the  ram  had  ceased  and  tbe  ground 
was  white  with  snow,  (a  v»n  did  the  embers 
light  up  the  room  with  a  cheerful  smite;  m  vain  did 
the  snow-white  rallows  woo  me  to  slumber. 
Home  wishes,  old,  long- buried  thoughts  and  do- 
mestic scenes,  songs  of  olden  times,  tuippy  voices, 
had  been  awakened  by  this  bousebold  band,  that 
I  believed  buried  for  ever.  I  wept  through  tbe 
watches  of  the  nigU;  my  sool  oried  throng  the 
darkness. 

JtforntR^.— Tbe  morning  broke  in  beauty,  and 
sad  fears  vanished  with  tbe  night  It  wis  Ute 
when  I  awakened,  and  dressing  in  haste,  I  de- 
scended the  stairs,  meeting  on  the  way  "the  mo- 
ther." With  kindly  greeting  we  entered  the 
breakfast-room.  The  sistera  were  already  th«». 
gathered  around  the  brother,  who  held  in  lu 
hand  a  miniature.  He  offered  it  to  me,  request* 
ing  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  hastened  bis 
sostere  towards  thdr  mother,  greeting  her  inU 
kisses  and  oheerfiil  "good  mornings."  wjim 
handed  her  a  chair,  lUtrine  a  cup  of  crffee.  Cw 
roll  a  toot-stool,  while  Begua  looked  on  with  t 
patronising  air. 

How  hapi^  was  tihat  mother!  It  is  »  >w*^ 
to  tod  that  you  an  neoessatr  to  tbe  hapinnesB  « 
othera;  to  feel  that  a  bousehcdd  band,  witboot  vom 
would  be  broken  into  fragments  and  ioatleted  to 
the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  ^ 
While  we  ate  and  chatted  at  the  taWe,  Hetty, 
the  maid,  brought  in  some  littie  notoi  tied  witn 
blue  ribbon.  Her  .  large  black  eyes  and  snowy 
teeth  were  radiant  with  pleasure. 

Oarndl  i^rang  towards  the  notes,  opoied  on*, 
and  oried,  "An  invitation  to  the  'owl's  dance. 
Sweetest  mother!  we  must  go."  _ 

Tbe  mother  nodded  her  be^d  •pprcyingly;  JJ™ 
:  othere  had  been  reading  tJ^©QMC? 
;  viUioat  comment    -  ^ 
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"Who  win  go?"  said  Ba^  poshing  baok  his 

ehur. 
"I,"oriedO»iton. 

R^tna  was  already  pondering  10  her  own 
miodt  the  toilet,  and  replied  in  a  dreamy  manner, 
•'fiak  w  Uoe?" 

Ilns  created  a  laugh,  at  which  "her  majesty," 
was  not  a  tittle  indi^iant. 

"Katrine  most  RtteDd  to  pleaae  me,"  8ud  the 
Dtotber,  affectionately. 

Katrine  nodded  and  smiled  without  replying, 
and  we  all  parted  to  attend  to  difierent  duties. 
But  Cam^  followed  closely  her  eldest  sista*  from 
kitchoi  to  cellar,  hall  to  chamber,  and  do  soonto 
bad  the  poor  girl  flniahed  orerlooking  the  serrants, 
than  the  witching  child  threw  both  arms  around 
her  neck  and  whispered: — 

"Best  'Trinal  my  white  dress  is  soiled,  and  the 
laoe  is  so  difBcult  to  iron." 

And  one  more  kiss  finished  poor  Katrine,  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  morning  I  heard  her  pretty 
hands  clapping  in  the  ironing-room. 

As  the  clock  stmck  twelve,  Ralph  oame  into 
lu8  motiier's  room,  and  b^ed  her  to  walk  to  the 
lillMn  nitik  bim. 

*»The  air  is  so  bnehig  and  clear,  dear  mother, 
a  walk  win  make  70a  young  again;"  and  he  con* 
tinned,  tonniw  to  me,  "perhi^  JkUss  Jessie  will 
accompanv  ns? " 

I  was  charmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  ramble,  and 
hastened  to  don  my  cloak  and  hood.  The  air  was 
dear,  and  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  oar  cheeks, 
while  our  words  were  frozen  into  shape  as  they 
left  our  lips.  Ralph  was  so  wildly  joyous  and 
gay,  that  I  ibrgot  all  surroundings  in  listening  to 
his  ractnred  future. 

"Ruth  and  I  win  be  married  in  the  summer; 
we  haTe  been  engaged  four  years:  it  is  a  long 
vlute,"  he  sud,  thooghtfully;  '*lMit  Ruth  is  a  dear, 
padeiit  girii)  and  wrald  wait  for  me  twice  that 
period  of  time." 

••Bat  yon  most  not  try  the  patient,  beoanse 
tbey  are  ao,  Bdph»"  replied  the  mother.  "Rodi 
has  an  unhappy  home,  a  disagreeaUe  Btep>mother. 
Ion  have  already  proved  her  love  too  weU;  she 
duU  hare  a  home  with  us.  Whenever  yon  will 
king  her  to  me  as  a  dan^ter,  I  wlU  reodve  her 
with  open  arms." 

Ralphed  sighed,  and  a  cload  rested  on  my 
heart,  lightly,  bat  afterwards  it  grew  darker  and 
heavier. 

As  we  reaclwd  the  jeweller's,  Ralph  drew  us 
b  and  reqnested  me  to  ohoose  a  peak  and  topaz 
tftty. 

"One  for  Regina,"  he  lemarked,  "as  I  fear  I 
(Aoded  ha  to^y." 

He  did  not  ny  take  woold  wear  the  other,  bat 
I  amiled  in  admiration  of  tnrr  own  sagaci^.  On 
oar  retnm,  we  caUed  toe  Rath,  that  she  might 
doe  and  go  with  ns  to  the  danoe.  Bltishing  and 
pleased  she  ran  out  to  meet  as. 

"The  motiier"  folded  her  in  her  arms.  She  did 
not  lore  her  entirely  on  Ralph's  account,  but  gave 
her  BHich  affection  for  her  own  sweet  sake. 

"OHne,  Rath,"  said  Ralph,  impatientlT,  "pot 
on  t%  bcninet  and  come  with  ns  quickly. " 

We  waited  at  the  gate  while  she  ran  away,  and 
inn  re-^peared  with  a  little  basket  of  party  or- 
vments,  which  Ralph  took  firom  her  hand,  dm- 


plaining  jestingly  of  their  great  weight.  It  was  a 
little  warmer  as  we  approached  home,  and  snow- 
flakes  fell  softly  and  silently  around  us.  We  be- 
came quiet,  and  Ruth  threw^back  her  hood,  lift- 
ing her  sweet  face  towards  Heaven,  allowing  the 
goDtle  flakes  to  bU  on  her  soft  Mr  cheA.  "The 
mother"  and  I  lingered  behind. 

"Why  art  then  so  quiet.  Roth?"  whispered 
Ralph,  as  they  walked  band  in  hand. 

"I  nevor  see  the  snow,  bat  I  Udnk  of  my 
childhood,  when  I  used  to  kneel  beside  my  mo- 
ther's grave,  and  wonder  if  the  little  white  snow 
flakes  were  not  angel's  kisses,  falling  fytm 
Heaven  to  earth  for  little  children  who  had  no 
brother  to  kiss  them." 

Ralph  raised  th«  little  hand  he  hdd  to  bis  lips 
in  silence.  I  bent  down  to  find  something  in  the 
snow;  my  tears  fell  fast;  poor  child!  my  heait 
went  towards  her,  "I  will  be  a  sister  to  her,"  I 
thought — but  at  this  moment  a  huge  snow-ball 
whizzed  past  me;  I  sprang  aside,  and  there  was 
the  "singing- bird"  (Carroll,)  perched  on  the 
fence,  her  arms  filled  with  balls,  with  which  she 
was  pelting  Ralph  and  his  betroUitd  nnmerci- 
fuUy.  WeaUrantothehon8einha8te,batCarndl 
had  hidden  in  fear  her  brother.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  dinner  was  on  the  table;  no  one  t«r- 
took  of  the  meal  but  "the  mother,"  Ralph,  EU- 
trine  and  myself,  for  the  others  were  already  pre- 
paring for  the  dance.  When  we  arose  from  the 
table,  I  went  to  my  own  room  to  put  oil  my  best 
dress,  a  blue  silk,  which  bad  been  presented  to 
me  by  a  dear  friend  at  school.  When  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  Ruth  and  Carroll  were  already 
there,  both  dressed  in  white  lace  robes;  Carroll's 
jetty  curls  confined  with  a  white  rose  wreath, 
while  amid  Ruth's  braids  glittered  the  pearl 
spray.  I  smiled  aichly  at  lUlph,  bnt  he  was 
provokingly  stupid. 

"Will  'her  majesty,'  never  be  robed?"  said 
Ralph,  impatiently;  "bat,  lo!  here  she  comes  a^ 
tired  far  the  chase.   Welcome,  pnnid  Dian." 

Regina  advanced  towards  as  with  dignity  and 
grace,  unheeding  her  brother's  bows.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  Hie  tissue  robe  fett  like  a  crim- 
son cloud  around  her,  and  the  topaz  gems  in  her 
glistening  hair  seemed  a  starry  crown.  Her 
beauty  dazzled  and  kept  you  entranced.  Even 
Ralph  was  awed  by  her  great  loveliness*  and 
gazed  at  her  with  pride  and  admiratim. 

I  did  not  heed  Katrine's  entrance  imtil  she 
stood  alone  bedde  me.  She  wore  a  dove-colored 
satin,  and  had  no  ornament  in  her  dark  hair.  I 
turned  to  look  upon  the  three  younger,  fairer 
girls,  bat  I  whiqwred  to  my  heart  tiiat  I  loved 
Katrine  tbe  best 

The  *'owl"  wonid  kindly  to  OB  in  his 
sleigKud  as  tbe  mother  juned  ns,  he  drove  to 
the  door.  The  "owl"  is  an  old  friend  of  '*the 
mother's"  a  widower,  who  still  keeps  bOuse 
with  hia  maiden  sister,  Uiss  .Netta.  Imagine  a 
thin  bowed  form,  a  hi^  boc^nd  nose,  and  two 
large  gray  ^es,  and  you  see  our  "owl,"  as  he 
stood  nodding  and  smiling,  handing  each  lady 
into  the  sleigh,  and  folding  the  warm  jobes 
closely  around  her.  The  horses  dashed  mvntf, 
and,  for  a  moment,  I  held  my  4H-eath  at  dur 
swift  pace.  The  "owl's"  mansion  was  blazing 
I  with  light  Uiss  Netta  stood  in  the  door,  her 
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little  red  noae  Uae  with  oold,  but  a  boftrt-smile 
^yed  woaDd  her  thin  lips,  keqnng  them  warm. 
With  kindly  greetiDg  she  welcomed  us,  eryio^  in 
her  ihrill  rtnoe.  "Come  in,  oome  in;  the  muaie  is 
waiting*  ^DMrbart,*  "she  whispered  toBedna, 
'*Toa  Kok  as  Wdv  as  the  Spring.  Judge  B.  is 
bwe-Ah  weU!" 

When  we  altered  the  hidl,  a  hnzs  of  admira- 
tion followed  us.  Leaning  on  her  brother's  arm, 
Rvgina  walked  proudly  up  the  room.  "How 
queenly,"  "stately,"  "peerless,"  were  whiapera 
audibly  heard,  and  "Che  mother's"  heart  exidted : 
in  tiuse  praises.  Judge  B.  immediately  joined  \ 
us,  and  asked  the  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  com- 
ing dance.  The  "owl"  carried  off  the  "singing 
bird"  in  triumph.  Ralph  and  Ruth  were  alr^y 
gone.  Katrine  and  "the  mother"  sat  on  a  sofa, 
where  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  dancers;  but 
Miss  Netta  came  and  took  me  by  force,  to  see 
the  beauty  of  her  table,  whispering — 

"Dear  child!  you  look  like  a  white  rose-bud. 
Tonng  Nereous  asked  who  you  were?  Who 
knows?" 

I  shook  my  head  and  laaghed,  while  Miss  Xetta 
told  me<tf  the  little  "owlets."  One  could  see 
that  she  was  very  fimd  of  them,  and  they  are 
Te»l\j  fine  cUldfoi. 

**u  my  brother  could  find  agood,  steady  giri," 
Bud  Miss  Netta,  looking  at  me  in  her  peculiar 
manner*  her  head  one  side,  like  a  lively  magpie, 
peering  with  her  little  bright  eyes  into  my  very 
soul,  **a  girl,  young  and  pretty,  but  one  who  has 
seen  enough  of  life  to  know  with  what  to  be  con- 
tent, one  who  is  known  to  be  amiable,  yes," 
contioaed  Miss  Netta,  thoughtfully,  as  she  re- 
arranged the  qaeen-cake  of  the  table,  "yes,  I 
should  say,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace.  Well,  well;  stranger  wishes  have  come 
true,"  and  ending  her  soliloquy,  of  the  meaning 
of  which  I  still  lemained  in  the  depths  of  mys- 
tery. Miss  Netta  hurried  me  back  to  the  dance 
room. 

The  "owl"  bad  consigned  OarroU  to  young 
Nereous,  and,  with  grave  &ee,  was  expoimding 
to  Katrme  the  philosophy  of  steam  in  his  new 
engine,  to  which  she  listened  with  a  sweet,  will* 
ing  patioice,  so  lovely  in  the  young  towards  the 
old. 

Ralph  and  Rath,  in  a  Uttla  ooiy  cmner,  were 
indulging  in  a  wfai^ared  oonveiaation,  interesting 
only  to  Unmselves,  while  Regina,  still  leaning 
on  the  civil  arm  of  Judge  B-,  promenaded  the 
toom.  followed  by  admiring  gluices. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Netta,  Mowing  the  mother's 
eyes,  "yes,  she  is  bright  aa  the  stars,  and  as 
oold,  too.    Will  you  be  mother  to  a  judge?" 

"Is  it  a  wise  judge?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

**A  Daniel,  my  dear;  but  wisdom  is  not  all — " 

**Supper!"  cried  the  little,  bald-headed  servi- 
tor, and  Miss  Netta,  offering  me  her  arm,  led  the 
way. 

The  supper  passed  off  well,  the  dancing  con- 
tinned  until  a  late  hour.  I  remained  with  Miss 
Netta,  and  did  not  visit  the  dance-room  agMn. 
The  aleigh  was  waiting  onr  order,  and  at  twdve 
the  mother  guthered  her  little  flock«  and  de-| 
parted.  I 

Ibe  Judge  attndad  Bepnft  to  the  sl^h,| 


wrapped  the  doak  around  her,  and  pressed  the 
whit«-g]oved  hand  at  parting. 

The  moon  was  ahinuig  bifUiuitly,  the  av  was 
frosty,  while  the  runners  creaked  on  the  froxen 
snow  oompluningly. 

"Sing,"  whispered  Rnth  to  Ralph,  and  Hs  rfa- 
gtdarly  dear  vwbe  pwted  the  aimr  shadows  of 
midnight  floating  far  into  the  eternity  ti  spaee. 
His  sisters  jnned  him.  Even  I  was  broiled 
into  a  seoood,  while  the  "owl,"  vrith  maaj 
coughs  and  grunts,  sang  a  toleraUe  bass. 

The  "owr'  gave  a  hand  to  each  daughter  as 
he  assisted  tbem  from  the  sleigh.  I  being  the 
last,  he  pressed  my  hand  with  friendly  warmtfar 
be^;ing  me,  in  a  low  tone,  to  viiBt  Miaa  Netta 
frequently. 

Now  the  household  are  sleeping,  and  aa  I 
watch  the  ddicate  traceries  on  the  window, 
which  the  frost'&iries  with  idcled  fingers  are 
drawing,  I  can  see  the  domes  and  spires  of  an 
etherial  city,  and  as  the  moon  illamines  it  with 
gloTf,  I  think  of  the  streeta,  "all  paved  with 
shining  gold,"  in  an  eternal  city,  where  all  I 
love  are  dwelling. 

Mormng. — ^Ihe  ak  is  mfld,  the  silver  ci^  is 
fast  Aiding  in  a  mist.  Glorious  daylight!  How 
it  ridicules  the  fuules  of  the  night  Darimess 
makes  cowards  or  dreamers  of  most  men,  bat 
the  gray  dawn  makes  the  ideal  real  and  the  &int 
hearc  strong. 

I  stole  soiUy  down  the  sturs,  tinnking  to  be 
the  first  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  l»it  Katrine  was 
already  there,  leaning  'against  the  window.  She 
was  lost  in  thought.  Two  tears  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheeks.  It  might  have  been  a  fancy  of 
mine.  I  placed  my  arm  around  her  waist.  She 
started,  turned  her  fiwe  towards  me.  Tes;  tbe 
tears  were  there.  I  kissed  them  away,  bat  asked 
no  questions. 

The  mother  rang  the  silver  bdl  thrice  before 
any  one  answered  her  summons.  One  by  one 
they  dropped  in,  looking  quite  pde  and 
sleepy.  Ralph  did  not  rise  until  some  two 
hours  afterward,  and  then  took  Ruth  home  on 
:  lus  black  pony,  he  walking  beside  tux  and  lead- 
ing it. 

"Thus  through  life."  I  whispered  to  myself, 
but  with  a  sigh  I  echoed  Miss  Netta's  "Wlu 
knows?" 

Evening. — All  ifl  sorrow.  At  nooD.  the  post- 
boy brougbt  a  lai^  offidal  letter,  dveoted  in  a 
round  band,  and  sealed  with  a  huge  wafer.  It 
was  from  Mr.  E.,  offering  Ralph  his  stuiUo 
during  the  wintw.  Ralph  is  to  leave  for  the 
city  immediately.  "Tbe  mother"  yielded  fer  a 
moment  to  the  weakness  of  her  heart.  It  would 
be  the  first  time  he  had  left  home,  and  a  few 
tears  were  given  to  the  first  bn^eo  link  in  tbe 
family  chain.  She  threw  ber  anns  annuid  bis 
neck,  crying 
"My  son,  my  son,  how  em  I  part  from  thee?" 
The  sisters,  with  anxious  looks,  embraced  him 
by  turns.  Carroll  rushed  sobbing  from  the 
room.  Regina  was  geotlcr  than  usual.  Katrine 
bad  already  commenced  am  inventorj  i£  his 
wardrobe.  On  what  did  Ae  meditate  during 
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The  deepest  water  is  qoiet  on  the  rarface.  hut 
ht  dofro,  in  the  darkneBS,  unseeD,  is  a  strong, 
stead;  carrent,  undreamed  of  by  the  obeerver. 
Jessie  cannot  fathom  the  mlent  Rtream  of  Ka- 
trine's heart,  where  eddies  of  thoaght,  dancing  in 
conMaBt  whirl)  leaving  not  a  wave  on  the  surtace 
(wfane  golden  ripples  of  afTecdon  dwell),  so 
dt^y  ludden  that  none  would  ima^e  their 
cDstmce. 

Ten  years  ago  (it  seems  an  age  to  Katrine), 
ya,  t«i,  long,  vfcary  years  ago.  and  'Trina  was 
ft  iw^ebeeked  girl  of  seventeen,  fuU  of  life  and 
joy,  believing  that  her  ftatore  destiny  was  fixed, 
lonnovmUe— that,  as  years  passed  by,  they 
woold  find  her  the  wife  of  Beryl  Clermont,  happy 
and  beloved,  and  each  year  tn  its  torn  would 
find  her  happier  than  the  preceding  one.  From 
childhood  had  they  been  lovers.  He  was  an  or- 
idian,  alone,  and  needed  a  double  love  to  cheer 
him  thtongh  his  pilgrimage. 

Bot  Katrine^s  father  died,  her  mother's  health 
was  declining,  younger  sisters  called  upon  her 
fcr  help  and  example.  Beryl  was  offered  a  berth 
in  a  ship  booDd  for  China.  He  begged  Katrine 
to  acoompany  him.  She  relused.  8be  could  not 
speak  to  him  of  the  secret  influences  that  deterred 
her  from  aocompanying  him.  Her  heart  shrank 
from  the  expodtim  of  her  self-sacrificing  spirit. 
The  strong  sense  of  dnty  "the  mother"  had  im- 
^anted  in  her  heart  bore  fruit  and  blossomed. 

Beryl  left  her  in  anger.  She  had  heard  from 
lum  hut  twice  during  those  ten  years,  and  then 
indirectly.' 

Nobly  did  Katrine  fulfil  her  dntj  to  the  loved 
Ones  of  the  household.  What  if  her  cheek  lost 
ia  freshness  and  bloom;  bttr  eye  its  Iniebtnetis, 
and  her  heart  its  youthful  gladness?  Was  she 
not  repaid  ibr  all  this  by  "the  mother's"  kiss  and 
bean-pressure,  so  full  of  meaning?  By  the  ca- 
rasee  and  affectioa  of  her  young  sisters?  Yes, 
doubly  repaid. 

Bot  tho^hts  of  Beryl  often  came  in  lonely 
bonrs,  but  Katrine  would  say — 

"This  is  a  trial.  If  he  is  worthy  of  me  he 
Ions  me.  yet,  and  will  return  true  in  faith;  if  not, 
I  an  only  be  thankful  that  theee  bitter  hours 
woe  all  for  good." 

But  as  years  passed  on,  and  no  sign  of  remem- 
Innoecame,  Katrine's  heart  rrue  tuperior  te.her 
urrm.  She  knew  how  idle  were  fuble  regrets, 
lew  vaio  illusive  hopes;  and,  schooling  her 
heart,  she  strpver  by  oonstant  occupation,  to 
Blifie  a  useteas  grief.  Oie  turned  her  attentwn  to 
improving  her  mind— read,  studied  and  wrote. 
Uuy  of  her  pieces  found  their  w%y  into  the  best 
httrary  papers  of  the  country.  High  were  the 
CDeomiums  bestowed  upon  the  unknown  author- 
ess, hut  not  even  "the  mother"  suspect  Ka- 
trine of  being  the  writer  of  those  lieart-effasions 
she  80  moch  admired. 

Seldom  did  'Xriaa  allow  herself  to  dwdl  upm 
her  Borrows.  It  is  only  the  selfish  who  gamer 
in  thar  hearts,  and  repeat  hourly  in  their 
thoa^ts  the  memory  of  past  griefs.  They  cling 
toit,  tiiat  they  may  shed  tears  anew,  s^h  over 
ill  aad  deem  themselves  miserable.  To  the 
fow  heart,  then  oomei  patience,  a  holy 


resignation,  an  ardent  desire  to  sympathise  with 
those  sufieriog  more  intensely,  an  earnest  longing 
to  make  more  holy,  hv  well-doing,  the  spirit  al- 
ready purified  by  trial. 

Oh!  believe  me,  truly,  strmg,  brave  hearts, 
that  with  self-sacrificing  seal,  rise  superior  to 
life-troubles,  making  the  memory  of  their  griefs 
but  a  new  incentive  to  do  good,  are  last  loosening 
the  earth-ties,  and  approacbine  the  calm  serenitf 
of  Heaven.  Yta,  already  is  uw  approbation  of 
the  heart's  coucientiQUs  beatii^  the  fint  mnao 
breathed  notes  ctf  an  eternal  mdody. 

It  is  r^nfng.  What  a  damp,  disagreeable  day 
—so  dull  and  lifeless.  The  snow  has  vftnished. 
revealing  the  black  soil  in  patches:  tiie  leafless 
trees,  with  melancholy  dreariness,  spread  tbdr 
ungraceful  arms  against  the  leaden  sky.  llie 
cow,  with  meek  head  drooping  low,  waits  fbr  the 
sunshine,  that  she  knows  will  come,  chewing  the 
cud  of  patience.  The  chicfcena  have  a  ragged, 
vro- begone  look,  and  hide  under  the  dripping  railfi 
with  shivering  plumes.  The  pigeons  thrust  their 
glossy  necks  from  their  house  doors,  and  coo 
with  mournful  voice.  Tray  cannot  be  tempted 
from  his  warm  kennel,  but  wattes  with  a  Uzy 
yawn  the  cherished  hidden  bone. 

The  rain  guttled  m  the  pipes  and  dripped  fivm 
the  gable  roof  so  la^y  and  slow,  I  knew  it  must 
pass  the  day  with  ns,  and  grew  quite  nervous  at 
watching  the  constant  drop  by  drop. 

"Now,"  thought  I,  "how  some  persons  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather; — they  have  as  many 
Aaoods  as  it  has  changes,  smiles  for  the  sonny 
hours,  and  frowns  for  the  cloudy,  pontings  at 
threatening  showers  and  ill-temper  f<«  tiie  real 
ones." 

I  had  \fy  this  time  reasoned  myself  into  a  good 

humor. 

"After  all,"  I  continued,  "there  is  nothing  so 
much  abused  as  this  same  weather.  One  would 
have  it  cold,  a  third  warm,  a  fourth  wet,  another 
dry,  and  so  on;  and  what  is  the  use  of  complain- 
ing of  that  which,  if  all  the  senates,  house  of  par- 
liaments and  royal  petitions  were  piled  sky  high, 
it  would  not  hkve  the  slightest  effect  in  causing  a 
change:  aud  why  complain  of  that,  over  which 
no  mortal  has  power." 

Having  thus  arrived,  as  I  thought,  at  a 
height  in  philosophy,  I  descended  tiie  stairs,  de- 
termined to  leave  the  weather,  and  all  other 
unchangeable  decrees,  in  the  bands  of  an  All-wise 
Providence. 

After  breakfast,  we  adjouroed  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  pack  Balidi's  tnink,  and  see  what  was 

needed  for  bis  city  life.  Carroll  was  secretly 
busy  with  a  sqiure  box  which  ao  one  appeared 
to  notice.  The  sisters  talked,  while  Ral[^  listen- 
ed and  objected. 

"Ah,  'Trina  not  all  that  soap;  one  will  take 
me  for  a  pedlar;  one  half  those  socks,  be^  sis- 
ter; think  you  I  will  study  hosiery?" 

"But,  Ralph  dear,  you  will  have  no  sisisn  to 
mend  for  you,"  said  Katrine,  falteriogly. 

"Oh,  brother,  what  will  you  do?"  cried  Oar- 
roll,  springing  towards  him;  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  nedc,  slKf  |fi<%lMiil(^ablt|;  while 
the  sqnan  box  Cell  with  a  onuu,  lir  omtenta 
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floattaed  apon  tb*  floor,  pins,  needles,  cotton 
thread,  buttons,  bees-wax,  and  a  large  brass 
thimble,  betrayed  the  poor  child's  gift. 

"What  is  this?'*  cried  Ralph,  with  a  Indionms 
exivesaion  of  amazement.  Carroll  blushed,  and 
wiped  aira,y  bar  tears. 

"It  is  for  yott,  a  work-box*"  she  answered,  as 
Ralph  nthared  the  ^oUa.  and  x^laosd  them  in 
the  milooky  box. 

"Der  tooacnd,"  he  cried,  as  the  needles  pierced 
his  hand,  "how  can  I  use  these  steel  lancets?  I 
shall  sew  my  hands  more  than  the  garments;  but 
nenr  mind,  'siDging  bird,'  "  be  continued,  em- 
Imdng  her,  "thou  shalt  hare  a  gold  thimble 
tma  the  city,  for  thy  sisterly  love." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Miss  Netta's 
cheerful  voice  at  the  door,"  are  we  to  bare  tears 
and  sighs  because  a  boy  is  to  better  his  puise, 
and  learn  the  world;  tears  are  plenty,  without 
seeking  for  them.  "Ah,  well,'*  and  she  regarded 
ns  with  her  bird's-eye  view  quite  pleasantly. 

"Oome  in,  oome  m,"  said  the  mother,  pressing 
her  hand  with  friendly  neeting,  wtule  Ralph 
proceeded  to  divest  hv  the  wnk  and  wdl- 
patcbed  orer-shoes;  the  latter  Katrine  placed  to 
dry,  near  the  store.  This  doaot  Miss  Netta  seat- 
ed herself  in  an  easy  chair,  and,' drawing  forth 
her  knitting,  ^ooeeeded  to  gau  upon  our  prepa- 
rations. 

"Not  so,  dear  tool,"  she  would  say  to  Katrine, 
and,  taking  the  garment  from  her  hands,  folded 
it  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  until,  by 
d^^ees,  Mias  Netta  took  upon  herself  the  entire 
packing,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  while  we 
looked  on  in  admiring  silence. 

After  dinner,  Ralph  took  the  pony  for  Ruth, 
and  she  joined  our  happy  circle.  How  quickly 
passed  the  day,  and  when  evening  came,  and  the 
golden  flre-sparkles  flew  brightly  up,  while  the 
lamp-light  fl^  <ni  joy-beaming  &ces,  Uie  gloom 
of  the  night  ms  fomttten  by  the  glow  of  the 
heart-light  witiiin.  R^na  had  recovered  fh>m 
the  headache  that  had  kept  her  in  her  room  all 
day.  and,  with  Carroll,  she  read  by  the  little 
table.  Ruth  and  Ralph  on  the  sofa  joined  in  our 
gossipi  and  whispered  in  the  pauses.  Katrine 
and  I  were  winding  silk;  mother  idle  in  one 
chimney-comer,  Miss  Netta  in  the  other,  sttll 
knitting. 

"Where  is  the  music?"  said  Miss  Netta,  glanc- 
ing at  Katrine. 

"Here,"  said  Katrine,  pleasantly, -as  she  sea^ 
ed  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played  one  of  Bee- 
thoven's dreamy,  spirit-world  pieces.  Our  aouls 
revdled  in  the  mosic  tiioi^hts. 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Netta,  resuming  her  needle, 
'^Beethoven  is  the  prince  of  oomposos;  his  nbtes 
tooch  the  heart." 

"Yea,"  said  RalfA,  "mttrie  is  like  poetry; 
there  is  a  blending  of  both— poetry  in  mnuo  and 
mnaio  hi  poetry.  Beethoven  s  pieces  are  to  me  a 
Uending  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Bynm — religioiu 
and  dreamy,  pure  and  imaginaUve." 

"Idler's  dream,"  cried  the  "owl,"  bis  grave 
face  appearing  in  the  door.  "Thon  must  have 
done  with  drMtms,  Raljd),  and  live  in  the  actual 
present" 

"Constancy,"  continued  the  "owl,"  reading 
the  title  o[  Carroll's  book  over  her  sheoUer,  "a 


good  book  for  ladies  to  read,  if  it  means  in  lo- 
sons,  duties  or  charities." 

"Now,  dear  owl,"  said  the  poor  child,  "let  me 
read  in  peace." 

"No,  no,"  relied  the  mischievoas  "ovl." 
holding  tbe  book  b^mid  ber  reach,  "yoor  bright 
^es  are  already  too  foil  d  wonder,  to  knov  if 
Angelique  witlistnnds  tbe  effi»rta  (Mf  her  paraits 
to  make  ber  fmset  a  man  thc^  know  will  malu 
hA>  unhappy.  In  k>ve,  if  contradioted,  oonstaociy 
becomes  obstinacy." 

"Fur  shame!"  cried  Regina. 

"No,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  constancy,"  he 
replied,  glancing  at  Ruth  and  Ralph,  who  looked 
into  each  other's  face  with  love-look  in  tbdr 
hearts  defying  time  and  life  to  change  their  affeo* 
tion. 

"No,"  continued  the  undaunted  "owl,"  "era* 
stancy  is  obsolete  now-a-days.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
Arabian  Nights'  tales:  it  exists  only  in  the 
imagination.  We  shall  never  see  it.  Our  ances- 
tors may  have  done  so.  But  love  most  moarn 
its  death',  sing  its  requiem,  and  consign  it  ioAly 
to  endless  otuivion." 

"One,  two.  three,"  said  Miss  Netta,  plaoing 
the  disengaged  needle  in  her  crispy  caris.  spetk- 
ing  in  a  tone  that  im^ed,  "This  is  absolutely 
unbearable." 

For  a  moment  there  was  dloice.  Who  would 
refute  this?  Not  Ralph,  R(^;in&,  or  Katrine,  bnt 
Miss  Netu. 

"Constancy  is  still  living,"  said  Miss  Netti, 
"in  tbe  pure  hearts  of  true  women.  It  maku 
old  maids  of  some,  who  for  years  have  home  its 
cross  with  uncomplaining  tips." 

"Ah,  Netta,"  cried  tbe  "owl,"  riiring  basblj, 
"fomve  me." 

"For  what,  thon  icgnel"  cried  Bfiss  Netis, 
smiling,  bnt  vriping  away  a  secret  tear*  "ThM 
thon  hast  borne  with  theold  maid's  hnmoistbew  , 
muiy  years?" 

"The  mother"  now  called  apon  Katrine  to 
play,  bttt  she  had  left  the  room,  and  did  not  re>  | 
turn  for  some  time,  but  Hetiy  came  in  with  nuts 
and  apples.  We  named  the  apples,  and  OarroU  I 
would  insist  on  putting  two  nuts  on  the  sborel,  | 
calling  one  Regina  and  the  other  Judge  B — >  i 
at  which  "her  majesty"  remonstrated,  bat  I 
watched  the  result  with  secret  satisfaction.  i 

"See,  see!"  cried  Carroll,  "Regina  has  left  the 
Judge  alone."  1 

BLegtna  bit  her  lip  with  vexaticKi. 

"Tbou  hast  done  wisely,"  wfaispoted  ««the  mo- 
ther," in  her  ear. 

"Her  majesty"  Unshed  and  averted  bar  ^m* 

After  much  talking,  latching,  and  ibiffoif 
Miss  Netu  rose  to  take  leave.  ^  oil-ckiak  and 
leather  pattens  were  duly  adjusted.  Ridph  wM 
embraced  and  advised.  As  we  passed  tiuvngh 
tiie  hall,  I  noticed  two  strange  boxes  <m  tiu  tabl^ 
After  theiy  bad  departed,  "the  motiicr"  olM 
Ralph's  attention  to  them.  They  were  directed 
to  him.  He  opened  the  larger  one.  Thereio 
was  a  new  palette,  brushes  and  chnoe  ci^offi» 
such  as  he  had  long  been  desirwu  of  poesBSsing. 
"Good  owl,"  cried  the  nsters.  The  smalte^ 
contained  a  blue  and  silvw  net-pnrse,  throngo 
which  the  golden  sovereigns  shone  like  wara 
rays  fimn  -fibs  heaifllkttke  giver. 
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••Dear  Uiss  Ketta!"  I  whispend,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cbeeka 

Wby  ifl  it  that  we  valae  the  gifts  of  women 
iDOTQ  than  those  of  men?  Because  man  is  gene- 
rally  the  possessor  of  the  means;  he  gires  more 
fiom  the  hand  than  the  heart;  he  makes  no  self- 
saerifioes  In  lavishiog  dfts.  Bat  woman  will 
board  a  little  sum,  adding  to  it  by  her  own 
economy,  depriving  herself  of  comi<HrtSi  until  she 
attains  the  desired  sum  or  object. 

This  was  why  the  tears  came  nnbtdikn.  I 
stw  Miss  Netta  saTing*  toiling  for  Uiis  little  som* 
dnthied,  periiajiM,  tar  some  other  pnrpose.  bat 
felling  at  last  into  hands  she  wished  to  enrioh. 
"The  mother"  accepted  the  gift  with  thaakftil ' 
heart  To  have  refused  it,  wonld  have  defoived 
Misa  Netta  of  many  happy  hours. 

Joat  before  I  elofied  my  eyes  in  sleep,  T  remem- 
tered  the  '•owl's"  last  remark  to  Katrine.  It 
mnst  have  been  in  reference  to  some  old  friend. 

"Yes,"  said  the  •'owl,"  "he  has  returned  very  i 
wealthy."  I  did  not  hear  the  name,  hut  I  no> 
tieed  that  Katrine's  pale  cheek  was  crimson. 
Soch  sudden  changes  of  complexion  denote  ill 
health.  I  mnst  watoh  her  carafolfy  for  her  mo* 
ther'ssake.  —  ' 

TKR  [TKDBB-OOSBSNT. 

AD  were  sleeping  the  qoiet  sleep  of  peace;  all 
tare  me.   Wranped  in  her  sluwl,  she  sat  1^  the 
open  window  ot  her  little  room,  communing 
with  the  past   Beryl  had  returned— returned 
rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  possessed  he  the  heart 
—gM—love?   Was  he  true  to  the  early  dream, 
or  bad  be  awakened  from  that  sleep  for  ever  to 
diy-life?   Had  he  changed  in  form  or  features? 
He  gave  promise  of  beitig  remarkably  handsome- 
\  Tbui  Katrine  trimmed  her  little  lamp,  and 
seated  hosdf  before  the  mirror.    She  was 
cbtnged,  alas!  alas! — and,  throwing  herself  be- 
side her  bed,  she  wept,  and  would  not  be  com- 
fiirted^   Was  this  Katrine?  the  quiet,  peaceful 
Katiinel —  the   example  of  her  sisters:  the 
calm,  nnchangeable?   No,  this  was  the  loving 
woMD— the  'Trina  of  ten  years  i^.   Let  her 
weep.  The  book  of  memory  is  open,  and  every 
latter  ii  a  gi^den  tbooght.  nmed  beeaaee  the  pre* 
dam  words  have  been  read  by  two,  whose  souls 
were  me.   Weep.  'Trina;  for  every  tear  there  ■  is 
t  smile;  every  dark  hour  hath  its  sunlight.  And 
Trina  did  weep;  but  the  habit  of  self  control 
ns  too  strong  to  be  long  foi^tten,  and  it  was 
resamed.   Katrine  reseated  herself  at  the  win- 
dow. The  stars  bade  her  be  calm.   All  nature 
Beaoed  to  rest  in  a  profound  security  in  the  en- 
circling arms  of  a  Universal  Father.  Katrine 
ns  oilm.   She  closed  the  window,  and  sought 
the  oooch  of  her  sisters.   ''How  beautiful  they 
werel"   She  crept  beside  Carroll,  and.  (facing 
her  ann  arotud  her  oeck,  sank  into  a  peaceful 
Btambcr.  Ah!  Trina;  did  not  angels  watch  be- 
side thee  that  night?   Did  th^y  not  wbispOT  to 
thee  hap(7  thoi^hts  in  thy  dreuns?  that  bright 
tmles  ]4ayed  aroimd  thy  lips?  Ahl  'Tiina, 
dnsms  are  oolj  sool- journeys  ta  the  sinriUland. 

WwnakKf  4a. 

Balph  has  been  gone  now  many  weeks.  "The 
,  nathw"  mooms  silently;  the  sisters  strive  to 
otnkrther  with  many  wiming  ways.   I  add 
n^ttUi  mtto  to  the  boM^P  Itappiness.  Be- 
Voia— Ko.5.         wm  5 


Cis  dark  and  gloomy,  Ellwood  has  not  been 
since  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  untO  last 
night;  Judge  B-  has  been  devoted  to  Begirfk.  She 
appears  to  naif  love  and  half  fear  him;  still  she  is 
betrothed  to  Ellwood,  and  lores  him.  Is  not  this 
inexplicable?  Last  night  Ellwood  spoke  not  to 
her;  no  tender  glances,  beseeching  tone  or  mena- 
cing frown,  bad  power  over  him.  Be  was  im- 
:  movable;  but  conversed  with  gaiety  and  ease  to 
alloUiers.  Regina  left  the  room.  Ellwood  re- 
maned a  half  hour  later;  he  completely  charmed 
me  with  his  dcl%htfal  oonrerBaucm.  When  he 
left,  a  onrmt  air  came  from  tlw  hall.  I  fUt 
sore  that  the  front  door  was  open.  Gdng  to  dose 
it  m  my  n<^Ie88  manner,  what  was  my  snrprise 
at  beholding  Kegina  on  the  stop  pale  and  teajful; 
she  extended  her  hand  to  Ellwood.  whisperiDg.— 
"I  wiit  promise,  dear  Ellwood,  if  yon  will  but 
lore  me  as  of  old." 

How  beautiful,  gentle,  appeftred  this  earth- 
angel!  Ellwood  Xook  the  little  hand  within  hie, 
and  drew  her  towards  him  with  an  angelic  smile. 
I  waited  not  to  hear  his  answer,  but  with  a  strange 
agitation  ran  to  my  room.  In  a  short  time.  R«- 
gina  entered,  her  cheeks  nwy;  on  her  lips  dwelt 
a  hapi7  smile,  and  a  frort  onwn  was  od  her 
golden  treasea. 

Thedoor>beUnu]^Ti(dendT.  HerooqnteiMnoe 
changed;  she  sprug  to  Uie  head  of  the  staira;  it 
wasJudgeB.  Shettunedi^aimeatook^fha- 
oinated  fear. 

"I  must  go  down,"  dn  said,  iknrly  tanung 
toward  her  chamber. 

•'Ah,  do  nq^,"  I  cried,  oatcAung  her  robe  as  she 
passed.  "Remember  your  promise  to  Airft,  who 
is  a  god  compared  to  this  man.  By  the  true  af- 
fection he  brars  ^on,  by  the  lore  now  pleading  in 
your  heart  for  him,  by  the  purity  of  truth  im- 
planted in  your  soul  by  a  mother,  by  all  you  hold 
dear  and  good,  I  aitreat  yon  not  to  Iweak  yovr 
promise!" 

At  first  she  trembled  and  paled;  then  Imaking 
from  my  grasp,  sprai^  into  her  own  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Aftot  a  tew  momenta,  Hetty 
knodced  thereon. 
"Who  is  there?"  cried  Begjna. 
Hetty  anawwred  the  maid:  ''Jtidge  B.  sends  Ida 
compliments  and  wishes  to  aee  Miaa  B»ina." 

A  pause  ensned.  How  tremblii^  1  awaited 
the  answer. 
"I  will  come." 

My  door  was  open  as  she  passed.  How  silken 
and  glossy  was  the  well-arranged  hair.  A  crim- 
son bow  had  been  added  to  her  dress.  I  sighed 
iuvoluQtarily.  Did  she  hear  it,  that  she  cast  a 
proud  look  at  me?  I  heard  her  laugh  a  merry, 
musical  laugh  as  she  entered  the  parlor. 

"Ah!  Eliwood,"  I  thought,  "cast  from  thee  this 
■  unworthy  love.   It  is  unworthy  thy  noble  self." 

Midni^hi—l  had  been  reading  the  book  of  all 
books,  the  Bible.  It  was  left  me  by  a  mother  I 
do  not  remember.  '  When  anxiety  of  mind,  sor- 
row or  heart-care  q>preaB  me,  I  torn  to  these  aa- 
cred  pages,  and  never  yet  hare  I  fluled  to  find  a 
balm  therein  for  every  grief  that  erring  onea  po»* 
sess.  Oh,  Thou  voice  of  the  Divine,  speakiAg  to 
the  miderstanding  of  mortals  that  they  may 
literally  say,  "Thy  works  have  we  seen;"  whose 
^tying  tMUB  Iweathe  vt  that  Heavenly  land,  of 
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which  Thoo  singest  to  Thy  children.  How  can 
we  thank  Thee  far  Thy  oonsttuit  care,  Thy  cheer- 
ing smile.  Thy  ready  sympathy — bat  with  oar 
whole  hearts! 

As  I  closed  the  book  with  these  thonghts 
tremUing  on  my  lips,  Regina  entered.  She  looked 
at  me  in  a  defiwt  mannert  as  if  I  Uamcd  her. 
Poor  child,  it  was  ber  own  eonsciflnoe. 

"Ton  will  ride  with  as  in  the  monitDg.  Jeside. 
Judge  B.  has  invited  me  to  go  to  Rosedale;  yoa 
will  meeompany  m?"  she  said,  beseechingly. 

"I  sboald  prefer  not  to,"  I  replied,  in  surprise. 
*'I  should  be  an  intruder  to  Uie  Judge." 

She  gazed  at  me  Intteiiy;  then  with  a  rapid 
gesticulation  she  spoke: 

"You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  passionless  of  the 
earth.  Yon  can  hlame  those  not  so  good  as  yoar- 
self  for  acting  under  the  influence  of  their  evil 
monitors.  You  can  cry  'pause.'  preach  patience, 
yet  will  not  hold  forth  thy  hand  to  help  them.  I 
asked  you  to  aooompany  me  to  avoid  hearing  pro- 
testations that  I  should  not  bear.  You  say  you 
cannot,  but  yoa  mil  not." 

"No,  no,'*l  answered  in  hutte,  "bdlen  it  not 
I  have  great  fiuilts,  and  deq»  is  my  contrition, 
Hvere  my  punishment.  Bnt  my  own  will  hare 
I  placed  in  higher  hands.  Duty  is  the  master  of 
wilM  spirits.  Dear  Regina!  I  would  willingly 
do  anght  in  my  power  to  save  thee:  but  it  de- 
prads  solely  m  tl^sdf.  What  is  this  Jodge  to 
thee?" 

"I  know  not,"  she  cried,  covering  her  lace  with 
her  hands,  "I  know  not,  but  that  I  iove  him — do 
not  look  at  me  so  strangely,  JessieL  Yes.  I  love 
and  fate  him.  He  is  iMudsome,  fasonatiag  and 
— he  is  my  fate.  How  often  have  I  determined 
never  again  to  see  him— sworn  it  to  myself— but 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice  makes  my  heart 
bound,  the  strange  £ueiaation  returna,  and  1  am 
his." 

Her  head  sank  on  her  bosun,  and  she  seemed 
dreaming. 

**Tbia  IS  madness."  I  replied,  "sheer  madness. 
Where  is  Ellwood?  Is  there  no  echo  to  the  music 
of  his  name  in  thy  heart?  No  remembnmce  of 
youth  tioged  with  morning  sonligbt?'* 

Sbe  shook  her  head  sadly.  | 

''No;  those  days  have  passed  by;  the  echo  has  | 
been  growing  fainter  and  &inter,  until  it  has  died  I 
away  in  gloom.  Think  you  not  I  know  his  worth.'  | 
— his  noble  son]?  Yes.  bat  I  am  not  worthy  of; 
him.  Day  and  night  cannot  dwell  together.  His 
goodness  would  torment  me.  The  sunlight  ofj 
his  soul  would  only  make  darkn-  the  cloads  on  \ 
mine.  He  could  not  forgiro  my  follies:  he  is  too  i 
calm — stem.  No,  we  must  pixt.  /  will  break 
the  heart-t^ though  I  partwith one  half  mylife." 

Sbe  paused,  placed  her  band  on  her  heart;  her 
fiwe  was  pdlid  and  fearfhl. 

"What  is  it?"  I  cried  in  alsrm. 

"Did  you  not  hear  it?"  she  gasped*  "the  spirit  | 
TOioe  that  said  'amen.'  "  ! 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  was  yoor  own  omiBcience,  i 
dear  Regina." 

Slie  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  | 
laughed  aloud.  | 

"Now,  Jesde,  you  cann^  firighten  me  into 
goodness  as  nurses  do  naughty  children;  I  do  not 
feu  thy  consdence  ghost. "  I 


I  blushed  at  my  own  subterfoge. 

"See;  you  are  already  ashamed  of  it,  Jessie.  It 
is  only  you  that  read  my  thoughts,  and  far  all 
oar  sakes,  I  pray  yoa  keep  this  to  yourself:  and 
if  you  will  not  go  with  me  to-morrow,good  ni^t" 
And  she  quickly  passed  from  the  room. 

Sadly  1  sought  repose,  and  long  wooed  H  in 
Tdn:  and  what  at  last  sleep  did  come,  I  dreamed 
of  Ellwood  Evelyn,  and  his  Joyous  &ee  was  pila 
and  unhappy— still  it  tuumts  me.  "What  is  be 
to  thee,  Jessie?"  I  ask  oF  myself,  bat  fiod  no  ut' 
swer  in  my  heart. 

Moming.~At  half  past  nine  Jodge  B.  cane 
dashing  to  the  door  in  a  light  phseton.  covered 
with  a  shining  tiger  skin,  lined  with  scarlet  cloth. 
The  jet  black  steeds,  glittwing  in  silver-tipped 
harness,  tossed  their  flowing  manes,  and  pawed 
the  earth  impatient  of  restraint.  Throwing  the 
reios  to  a  groom,  Judge  B.  entered  the  house  tod 
led  forth  "her  majesty."  He  lifted  her  into  the 
vehicle,  and  wrapped  the  furs  around  ber  little 
feet.  As  they  drove  away,  sbe  nodded  to  me  ■ 
little  defiant  nod.  The  crimson  plume  on  the 
velvet  hat  could  not  rival  the  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
or  the  sunlight,  the  sparkle  in  her  eye.  She  re- 
joiced in  her  yi^ath,  beau^  and  health.  It  seemed 
a  mockery  to  say  that  time  would  rob  herof  tbtae 
outinrd  charms  and  make  old  age  awintiy  day; 
but  thus  it  is.  As  I  still  stood  in  the  doorway, 
enjoying  tbe  balmy  air,  Ellwood  entered  the 
parlor.  I  quickly  withdrew,  but  he  had  seen  me 
and  called  aloud — 

"Do  not  let  me  frighten  yon.  Miss  Jessie;  do 
not  run  away;  the  air  is  delightful  and  bealthM. 
Will  you  ask  Miss  Regina  if  she  will  walk  wiUi 
me?" 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  door,  and  ob- 
serving my  obanged  looks,  he  started  back. 

'^Regina  has  gone  out,"  I  replied,  withasmoch 
calmness  as  I  could  assume. 

"Where?"  he  donanded. 

"To  Rosedale." 

"With  whom?" 

I  hesitated. 

•'Tell  me  truly,  Jessie.    Speak,  I  implore 

you?" 

"Judge  B.,"  I  whispered. 

^  set  his  teeth  firmly;  the  blood  rushed  tolns 
face,  then  retreated,  leaving  it  aolorleBs,  while 
dark  shadows  rested  in  his  eyes;  but  his  voice 
did  not  falter  nor  hi«  form  tremble. 

Oh,  oonld  I  but  hare  uttered  one  word  of  con- 
solation; have  told  lum  how  my  heart  Ued  for 
him;  have  ooanselled  hhn  to  have  patience,  w 
have  whispered  one  of  the  thousand  pi^tbou^ 
that  rose  to  my  lips;  hat  no  nttarance  came.  Bis 
very  calmness  ptoved  to  me  how  gi«at  were  his 
sunerings. 

<'Do  not  mention  to  R^na  that  I  have  been 
here."  he  at  length  sud.  "If  she  is  happy  1  am 
content.  But  for  your  sympathy  and  kindness, 
Jessie,  I  am  etem^ly  grateful."  and  pressing  my 
band,  he  passed  dowly  down  the  walk. 

"Will  this  be  a  life-sorrow  to  him?  Can  he 
never  love  again?"  I  asked  of  myself;  but  tbe 
French  clock  sounded  the  mosic  boor,  and  I  re- 
called my  mind  to       and  reality. 

[cONCLUS^HjftBSXT  NOXBSR.] 
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THE  LOVE-LETTER. 

See  Engraving, 

Andy  CftTender  wts  a  aad  triQer  in  bis  way. 
There  was  scarcely  a  maiden  in  the  village  to 
whom  be  kad  not  made  love  at  one  time  or  an- 
otltar,  and  aU  aa  a  pleasant  piece  of  pastime;  not 
Beeming  to  understand  that  m^dens'  hearts 
vtre  tender  things,  and  lialAs  to  be  hart  in  the 
hudlingi 

Many  tears  bad  he  caused  to  flow  from  bsanti' 
fd  eyes,  yet,  if  he  knew  of  tbe  ftct,  it  dUd  not 
aiqicar  to  give  him  serions  concern.  There  was 
always  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  a  light  word  on  his 
tongue. 

At  last,  however,  Andy^a  heart  recaved  an  im- 
presaon.  Tbe  image  of  a  fair  young  girl  rested 
apon  it;  not  as  of  old,  like  tbe  image  in  a  specn- 
Inm,  to  pass  with  the  object,  but  like  the  sun- 
&xed  image  of  the  daguerreotype.  Strange  fact! 
tbe  Sckle,  light-hearted  Andy  Cavender  was  in 
lore;  really  and  truly  in  lore. 

Tlwre  had  oome  to  Woodland,  to  pass  a  few 
unths  during  tbe  warm  Sommer-time,  a  city 
muden,  whose  ehunis  were  too  potent  fin:  tbe 
TiUige  flirt  She  oame.  he  saw,  and  was  con- 
quered. It  was  soon  plain  to  ereiy  one  that  it 
was  aU  over  with  Andy  Cavender.  Rate — tbe 
lirely,  witty,  duiing  &te  Archer,  had  subdued 
him  with  her  charms,  though  aU  unoonsdoas 
herself  cf  Uie  conquest  she  bad  made. 

But  others  saw  what  she  perceiyed  not,  and 
looked  <m.  curious  for  tbe  issue. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  Jenny?"  «ud 
K%te  Archer,  <me  day,  to  the  yoong  friend  with 
whom  she  was  spending  her  Summer  in  tbe 
eoontry,  and  she  laughed  as  she  sptdce,  at  tiie 
flune  time  holding  op  a  letter. 

"News  from  home?"  remarked  Jenny,  smiling. 

••Oh,  dear,  no!   It's  a  love-lett«r.'* 

-What!*' 

^'A  real  lightf  love-letter,  and,  as  they  say, 
BMhingelse.  Oh.  dear!  To  think  that  I  shoaUt 
faive  made  a  conquest  already!" 

"A  love-letter,  Kate?  W(£,  here  is  an  adven- 
ture, sure  enongh!  Whose  heart  have  you 
Iroken?" 

"You  shall  see  and  hear  for  yourself,"  rralied ' 
tbe  laughing  girl.  Then,  as  she  nnfdded  the 
ktter,  she  pot  on  a  grave  countenance,  and, 
BpcDing  the  pages  to  tbe  eyes  of  her  friend,  read 
iloud— 

"Mt  dbab  Hiss  Abchbe:— Will  you  permit 
ooe  who,  from  ttie  moment  be  saw  you,  became 
ui  ardent  admirer,  to  lay  bis  heart  at  your  feet? 
Until  yon  appeared  in  our  quiet  village,  no| 
maidm  had  passed  beibre  me  who  had  poww  toj 
win  my  love.  Bat,  from  the  moment  I  saw  you. 
Iiiomgsrhadooiitralovnrmy&iEbotions.  Tbeyj 
flew  to  yon  like  a  bird  to  its  Dkate.  Ton  cannot 
bat  have  observed,  in  all  our  recent  meetings, 
ttnt  I  regarded  yon  with  mot^  than  a  common 
intcRSt,  and  I  have  permitted  myself  to  believe 
tbatyoQ  read  tbe  language  of  my.  eyes,  and  un- 
testood  its  meaning.  Ym  did  turn  from  me; 
TO  did  BOt  look  ooldi];  on  me.  Have  I  erred  in 
Mfiering  that  your  tMUjt^HMnded  to  the  warm 
•wtets  ttf  ay  ownk^^Ht  not.  If  it  be  so. 


then  am  I  of  all  men  most  niswable.  I  wfll 
wait,  with  trembling  and  impatient  hope,  your 
answer  to  this. 

*'Teaderty  and  fiuthfrilly  yours. 

"Andrew  CAvaNDEB." 

"Now,  Jenny  dear,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  said  Kate,  gayly,  as  she  folded  up  her  let- 
ter.  **Havn't  I  made  a  real  conquest?" 

"Andy  Cavendcr!  Well,  that  heats  every- 
thing!" 

"None  of  your  ooontry  maidns  fiff  lum," 
lai^hed  Kate.   "He  must  have  a  ei^  belle." 

"Country  maidens!  He's  made  love  to  every 
good-looking  girl  within  ten  miles  round." 

"He?" 

"Yes.   There's  no  counting  the  hearts  be  has 
broken." 
"Did  be  ever  make  love  to  yonS" 
"Ob,  certainly,"  replied  Jenny,  gayly. 
"In  real  earnest?" 

"Ab,  now  yon  come  to  the  point.  Perhaps 
you've  not  heard  Uiat  Andy  is  our  village  flirt?" 

"A  flirt,  iodeed!  And  so  I  am  to  he  one  of  his 
victims.   Oh,  dear!" 

"I  don't  know  as  to  that  I  more  than  half 
suspect  him  to  be  in  earnest  now.  In  fiutt.  I've 
heard,  from  ndre  than  one  aonice,  that  be  is  de» 
perately  in  love  with  yon." 

"WiU  he  hang  himself  if  I'm  inexorablef  * 

"There's  no  tdling.  But  v^t  kind  of  an  an- 
swer are  yon  goiiu  to  mdce  to  his  avowal  of 
love?" 

"What  shaU  I  say?" 

"Ob.  that  depends  on  your  feelings.** 

"He's  a  regular  flirt,  you  say?" 

"I  could  name  you  a  dQEcn  girls,  at  least,  to 
whom  his  attentions  have  been  of  a  character  to 
make  them  believe  that  his  designs  were  serions. 
Two  or  three  were  made  very  mib^py  when  he 
turned  from  them,  like  a  gay  insect,  to  seA  an- 
other flower." 

"Then  be  must  be  pniusbed,"  said  Kate,  reso- 
lutely, "and  be  mine  tbe  task  to  lay  tbe  amart- 
UK  laiib  npim  his  sluralders.  For  tiie  man  who 
douberately  trifles  with  a  woman's  feelings  I 
have  no  pity.  He  has  been  the  cause  of  pain 
beyond  what  it  is  possible  for  himself  to  leel; 
and,  if  I  can  reach  his  sensibilities  in  any  way, 
yon  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  it  with  a  hearty 
good-wfll." 

"I  do  not  like  the  thooght  of  giving  pain,'*  re- 
marked Jenny,  "even  to  a  reptile."  - 

"Pain  is  salutaty  in  mwt  cases;  and  will  be 
particularly  so  in  this,  I  hope.  He  wilt  have 
some  i#a  of  bow  it  feets,  as  the  woman  said, 
when  she  rapped  her  boy  over  the  head  with  a 
stick  for  striking  his  sister." 

It  was  as  Jenny  supposed,  and  as  we  intimated 
in  the  bq;inning;  Andy  Cavender  was  really  and 
truly  over  head  and  ears  in  k>ve  witii  Kate 
Archer,  and  eveiy  line  of  bis  amatray  q^e  was 
from  his  lieart.  two  or  three  letters  were  writ- 
ten  and  destroyed  beibre  be  produced  one  ezacdy 
to  his  mind,  and  this  be  finally  dispatched  in  full 
confidence  tiiat,  as  it  came  from  bis  heart,  it  must 
reach  tbe  heart  of  the  lovely  maiden. 

Two  days  went  by,  and  no  answer  was  received 
\[y  the  enamored  Swain.  He  b^an  to  feel 
anxious.  On  the  third  day,  a  neat  UMe  perfumed 
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enrelope  came  into  his  hands,  which,  on  opening, 
he  found  to  contain  a  pink,  perfumed,  satin- 
edged  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  were  a  few 
Unes  most  delioately  written.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Mt  d>ak  Sir:  Yonr  letter,  containing  a  most 
flattering  ayoval  of  regard  &r  one  who  is  com- 
parativdy  a  stranger,  has  been  received.  Its 
effect  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe;  nor  will  I, 
at  this  time,  Tenture  to  pot  in  written  language 
what  I  Sed.  To-mtarow  evening  I  will  spend  at 
Jlrs.  T— — ^  May  I  hope  to  see  yon  tberel 
"ToarstAc.,  Katb." 

Andy  was  in  ecstasies  at  this  answer  to  his 
epiatle.  Its  meaning  to  him  was  as  jdain  as  if 
Kate  bad  said,  <*i>ear  Andrew,  my  heart  is 
yoops." 

On  the  next  evening,  he  repaired  to  Mrs. 

T  *s,  trembling  with  fond  antioipation.  On 

entering  the  parlor,  he  found  but  a  single  person 
therein,  and  that  a  young  lady  named  Heibert, 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  paid  very  marked  at- 
tentions. Aware  that  she  had  been  made  nn- 
happy  by  his  fickleness,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher 
name,  the  meeting  rather  threw  a  damper  over 
his  feelings.  Bat  Andy  had  bis  share  of  coolness 
and  sdf'poBSessioa,  and  altfioagh  it  cost  him  a 
considerable  effort,  he  managed  to  intxodoee  to- 
pics of  conversation,  and  to  talk  pretty  freely,  al- 
though the  talkmg  w%b  nearly  all  on  his  own  side, 
Miss  Herbert  maintaining  a  cold  reserve,  and  an- 
swering entirely  in  monosyllables. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Andy  endured 
the  ordeal,  wondering  why  this  particular  young 
lady  should  happen  to  be  alone  in  the  parlor  of 

Mrs.  T  ,  and  wooderiog  still  more  why  Miss 

Archer  did  not  make  her  appearance.  Just  as  be 
b^n  to  feel  a  little  excited  and  nneasy,  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  another  young  maiden 
whom  he  had  reason  to  remember— a  Miss  Mary 
Harper.  She  was  also  one  of  his  old  flames.  She 
appeared  sannised  at  seeing  hhn,  and  greeted 
him  with  coldness.  An^  tried  to  say  some 
sprightly  things  to  Miss  mrper;  hot  he  was  ftr 
from  bemg  in  as  good  otmcUtiott  as  at  first  The 
effort  to  entertain  Miss  Herbert  had  somewhat 
exhausted  his  reservoir  ijf  si^tB,and  his  attempts 
to  draw  Arther  thereon  were  not  very  successful- 
The  two  young  ladies  drew  together  on  the  soft, 
and  maintAiaed  a  mutual  reserve  towards  Andy 
that  soon  began  to  be  painfully  embirrassmg. 

"What  does  all  this  meanf"  Andy  bad  just 
asked  himself,  for  he  was  b^inning  to  feel  puz- 
zled, when  the  sound  of  light  feet  along  the  pas- 
sage was  again  beard,  and.  the  door  epe^g,  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  Galroline  Gray,  to 
whom  he  had  once  paid  his  addresses.  Very  par- ; 
tioular  reasons  had  Andy  Cavender  for  not  wish- ; 
ing  to  meet  Caroline  on  that  particular  occasion;  \ 
for  he  had  oommitted  himsdf  to  her  more  directly 
than  to  other  young  lady  in  Woodland,  hav- 
ing, on  one  ooeasion,  actually  written  and  sent  to 
her  a  love  letttf.  The  precise  contents  of  that 
epistle  he  did  not  remember;  but  often,  when  he 
tuougbt  of  it,  he  had  doabts  as  to  the' extent  to 
which  he  had  committed  himself  therein,  that 
were  not  very  cMnfortable. 

Soon  another  and  another  entered,  and,  stiange 

"y,  each  was  an  old  &une,  until  there  were 


present  not  less  than  six  foil,  rebuking  ^trits. 
Silent,  Andy  sat  in  the  midst  of  these — alent,  be- 
cause the  pressure  on  his  fediogs  had  became  !■>• 
sufferably  great — for  neariy  a  quarter  ttf  an  hoar. 
It  was  a  social  party  of  a  most  novel  character, 
and  one  that  he  has  never  forgotten. 

About  the  time  that  Andy's  fediogs  were  ii 
as  uncomfortable  a  state  es  oould  wdl  be  imagiih 
ed,  and  he  was  beginning  to  wish  faimstlf  at 
the  North  Pole,  Kate  Aroher  and  her  fiiiad 
Jenny  entered  the  room  slowly,  the  former  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  npm  whidi  the  tjtt 
of  both  were  resting. 

In  an  instant,  it  flashed  upon  Andy  Cavmte 
that  he  was  to  be  vietimiaed  by  the  city  bdle.  No 
sooner  bad  this  thought  orossed  his  mind  tbeu, 
rinng  abroptly,  be  bowed  to  his  fiur  tonntntvs^ 
saying— 

"Excuse  mOf  ladies."  And  beat  a  has^  k- 
treat 

But,  ere  be  had  passed  beyond  the  street  ixs, 
there  reached  him  a  gnah  of  merry  laughter  frcm 
the  mudcal  throat  of  Kate,  in  which  other  vsioei 

mingled. 

On  the  next  day,  he  received  a  letter  diieettd 
in  a  delicate  hand.  It  endosed  the  one  he  bid 
written  to  Kate,  and  accompanybg  it  was  a  nott 
in  these  words— 

"There  is,  it  is  presumed,  a  mistake  in  the  di- 
reotion  of  this.  It  was  probably  meant  for  Ouo- 
line  Gray,  Mary  Harper.  Nancy  Herbert,  or 
Jenny  Green.  In  order  that  it  may  receive  its 
pTDper  destination,  it  is  returned  to  the  writer." 

The  village  flirt  was  a  changed  man  after  that 
He  bad  played  with  edged  tools  tmtil  he  cut  him- 
sdf,  and  the  wonnd,  in  healing,  left  an  ugly  sor. 
Poor  Andy  Cavender!  AH  this  happened  yean 
ago,  and  he  is  a  bachelor  still,  notwithstaDding 
several  subsequent  attempts  to  make  a  fovmbte 
impression  on  the  beartsof  certain  pretty  maidnis. 

The  story  of  his  punishment  at  Mrs.  T  ^  flev 

over  the  villne  in  a  few  hours,  and,  after  that, 
no  fiur  denizen  of  Woodland  far  a  moment  tbooght 
of  regarding  any  attention  from  Andy  Cavender 
as  more  than  a  piece  of  idle  pastinw:  and,  oo  ibt 
few  oonsimB  that  he  ventured  to  talk  of  love,  the 
merry  witches  laughed  him  in  the  fjace. 

A  VALUABLE  ACQUAINTA5CB. 

On  my  journey  to  England,  I  one  day  fonoed 
an  agreeable  acqnaintance  at  a  public  house  with 
an  interesting  yoang  man.  I  was  as  roucjt  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  his  persmi  and  the  gneefal- 
ness  of  his  manners,  as  with  his  general  dejected 
mien.  He  spoke  but  little.  As,  however,  be 
incidentally  heard  that  I  was  a  Swiss,  be  reached 
me  his  band,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  called  me 
his  fiJIow-countryman,  and  invited  ma  to  take  a 
seat  io  his  cwnfinrtaUe  carriage,  mtil  we<Aaidd 
reach  Siritierlaiid.  I  gladly  accepted  his  hirita- 
tion. 

On  the  way  I  learned  tint  his  name  wu 
Fridolin  Walter,  and  that  he  was  a  pbyskisn. 
Be  had  for  four  years  aooompanied  a  rich  nol^ 
man  and  his  family  on  tears  tbroogh  £unpe> 
through  wltose  giatitnde  ai^  friendsUp  he  was  b 
pKtssession,  not  onljtf^an  indepraident  fortone, 
bat  also  of  an  ^^^Htt'^  Ho  hsd,  by  bia 
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medieKl  skill,  saved  the  life  of  the  noUe*  uid  of 
ooe  of  his  daughters. 

"As  70a  succeeded  in  doing  this,  dear  doetor," 
■ud  I,  "perhaps  you  can  help  me  also." 

And  I  oompluned  to  him  uiat,  for  a  long  time, 
I  bad  suffered  from  a  disordered  stomach,  had  di- 
gestion, and  often  felt  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
fly  complaint  furnished  the  occasion  fat  a  re- 
markable oonversatiMi,  for  he  snrreyed  me  for 
some  time  toj  closely  with  his  Uaek  eyes,  as 
tboni  h  he  would  look  me  tbroogh  and  tmrough. 
He  wa  said,  very  coolly— 

"IbtterSt  my  fdlow-oountryman,  may  become 
mo  still  worse  with  yon." 

"God  forbidi*' cried  I,  somewhat  frightened. 
"I  do  not  know  what  can  be  the  cause  of  it." 

He  replied — 

"Bat  I  remarked  it  seTeral  days  ago,  as  we 
were  puiwing  our  journey  together.  The  drams 
which  you  take  now  and  then  are  the  cause,  al- 
though yon  think  that  yon  do  not  drink  too 
mnch;  only  a  small  glass  of  mm  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  dinner  a  glass  of  cherry  bounce  in  ad- 
dition to  yoor  ooffee,  and  yet  another  glass  in  the 
ercniog  before  gorag  to  bed-"  - 

**Ah!  doctor,  yon  are  joking  with  me,  an  you 
not?"  fq»liecl  L  **A  glass  of  TiquOT  oecaaonally 
can  do  me  no  barm,  as  otberwiae  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  live  Tery  pkinly.  It  ooeanons  me  very 
pleasant  BeDsatitnui,  strengthens  and  warms  my 
stomach,  excites  my  animal  spirits  somewhat, 
and  causes  cTeryihing  to  move  on  ten  times  bet- 
ter. In  &ct,  I  declare  to  you  that  the  whole 
mvld  wears  a  more  pleasant  aspect,  after  taking 
%  moderate  dram,  than  it  did  before." 

The  doctor  replied— 

"You  are  right  These  are  always  the  good 
vai  first  effects  of  distilled  liquors.  It  is  on  this 
aocDont  that  this  kind  is  so  generally  liked.  But 
the  certain  second  effects  are  not  so  good.  It 
luakea  you  afterward  drowsy  and  low-s^rited: 
weakens  ttw  stomach  and  bowds;  -orer-exeites 
the  nems,  and  deoomposes  the  blood,  so  tliat,  in 
the  oourae  of  time,  it  becomes  as  it  were  clotted. 
When  fbrers  and  epidemics  prevail  in  the  oonn- 
tiy,  it  makes  the  body  much  more  fmsceptible  to 
these  tfseaoeo,  and  at  any  time  when  sickness 
erertakes  one  accustomed  to  drink,  it  is  attended 
with  greater  danger  to  him,  than  it  would  be  to 
hose  wbo  make  no  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

"Ah!  doctor,  yon  must  not  make  the  matter 
too  bad,".oried  I.  "What  you  say  may  be  true 
hi  the  case  of  drunkards." 

**No,  not  at  all,  my  fellow-counttyman,"  re- 
turned he.  "It  is  already  the  case  with  yon. 
Heaven  forUd  that  ttie  cholera  should  oome;  yon 
would  in  all  probalHlity  be  a  victim.  In  London, 
iB?ai-eighths  of  those  who  were  sdzed  with  the 
dulea  died  without  any  poiribilitv  of  being 
saved,  and  tint,  too,  of  twse  among  the  upper  as 
wdl  as  the  lower  olass  of  peoplot  who  were  fond 
of  tiUng  their  daily  dram.  You  may  depend 
«pon  it,  and  experienoe  has  abundanuy  proved 
it,  that  of  ten  young  men,  who,  from  thor  twen- 
tieth to  tlmr  uiittieth  year,  drink  daily  not  more 
than  one  or  two  wine-glasses  fall  of  Uquor,  m<ve 
tkan  one-half,  after  the  lapse  of  the  ,ten  years, 
Wtl  be  dead,  and  the  i|^Bill  become  raema- 
iMlydiseuBd."  "^^^ 


"Bui,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  I,  "there  still  are 
not  only  drinkers,  bat  even  drunkards,  wbo,  with 
all  their  rum  drinking,  become  old  and  gray?" 

The  infiexible  doctor  replied — 

"But  these  old  brutes,  if  you  will  but  look  at 
matters  in  their  true  light,  have  robbed  them- 
selves not  only  of  their  bodily  strength,  but  also 
of  the  best  powers  of  their  minds.  Behold  their 
confused,  vacant  look,  and  the  trembling  of  their 
hands.  These  individoals  form  an  exception 
from  the  oonseqaence  of  their  sins.  What  does 
notlK&ll  the  dram-drinking  fother,  must  be  en- 
dured by  his  offopring.  Behold  his  children! 
Tbey  are  sickly,  diseased  in  thdr  limbs,  and 
pale.  They  are  scn^ons,  and  subject  to  other 
bodily  infirmities.  If  they  tread  in  the  fbotstrps 
of  their  fother,  with  respect  to  dram-drinking, 
they  die  before  they  are  thirty  years  of  age." 

"Well,  wdl,"  said  I,  "in  this  you  are  right  I 
know  examples  oS  the  kind.  We  most,  however, 
distingnidi  between  ^  use  and  abase  of  a 
thing.^' 

"By  all  means,  my  fellow-countryman."  re- 
tamed  he,  "the  use  of  mtoxicating  dnnks  is  even 
much  more  frequent  than  the  so-called  abuse. 
But  they  both,  on  this  account,  do  not  cease  to 
manifest  their  injorioos  eflbets  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, as  you  youisdf  haye  already  experianced. 
btozkating  liquor  is,  fai '  all  dnramstances, 
poiscm.  JAmA  this!  As  a  drink,  it  does  not 
serve  to  allay  thirst,  bat,  on  the  con^ry,  in- 
creases it  It  does  not  ^rd  nourishment,  for  it 
lus  no  nourishing  properties  in  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  evidently  weakens  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. It  accordingly  does  not  contribute  anything 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  bat  helps  to  destroy 
it  The  history  of  drinku^,  if  we  will  observe 
it  a  little  closely,  makes  this  abundantly  mani- 
fest Those  among  the  poorer  class,  who  drink 
the  liquor  distilled  from  com,  potatoes,  and  tye, 
have  a  pale,  discolored,  sickly  countenance.  The 
wealthy,  wbo  make  use  of  cherry  bounce,  French 
bruidy,  and  strong  imputed  wines  and  hquors, 
have  a  red,  bkMted,  ooppernxdored  appeannce." 

**])oetor,"  said  I,  **yoa  almost  make  me  afhud 
of  my  inetty  face.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
injury  resalting  from  wine  and  brandy  arises 
from  the  almse  of  them,  and  to  this  I  adhere.  It 
is  the  abuse  of  them  only  that  cmverts  them  into 
poison." 

"No,  my  feUow-oonntryman,  not  that  alone!" 
cried  the  doctor,  "bat  the  alcohol  is  the  poison. 
With  from  one  to  two  glasses  full  of  pure  alcohol 
you  can  almost  instantly  kill  a  sound,  healthy^ 
person  who  is  not  accustomed  to  strong  drink. 
Even  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  alcohol 
fastens  itself  upon  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the 
system,  and  causes  them  gradually  to  produce 
their  direful  effects.  Wine  and  bea>,  when  very 
moderately  taken,  are  less  injurious  than  pnre 
brandy,  Mcanse  ihey  oontdn  less  alcohol.  For 
in  beer  there  is  at  most  only  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  in  good  German  wine,  from 
four  to  eight  per  cent  Good  French  wines  con- 
tain 6nm  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  this  poison; 
and  Spanish  and  Port  wines  from  nineteen  to 
twent^-flve  per  cent  Brandy,  cherry  ^bounce, 
contam  from  twen^-four  to  fifty-tbree  *iper  cent 
ti  ah»hoL  This  makes  a  difference!" 
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"Toa  believe,  then,  doctor,  in  reality,  that  the 
alcohol  is  the  destructive  or  poiBonous  prindplel 
And  yet  it  is  used  for  medical  pnrpoBes!" 

"Moat  assuredly,  just  as  we  use  quicksilver  or 
mercury  as  a  medicine,  but  never  as  a  nourish- 
ment, or  for  daily  use.  Alcohol  is.  and  remuns 
poison,  as  much  so  as  merouiy.  Like  mercury. 
It  penetrates  the  blood  and  bouea;  Is  cast  off  and 
r^eoted  by  all  the  internal  parts  whidi  it  Kttaeks, 
and  in  part,  passes  oat  of  the  system  unchained, 
and  in  part  remains  in  it  nnchanged." 

**Awar  with  all  your  alcoboU;  and  mmodrial 
prescriptions!"  cried  L  "What  will  you  recom- 
mend to  me  for  my  atomadi,  and  my  indisposi- 
tion? I  most  still  drink.  Presoribe  aomeUung 
forme." 

''Nothing!"  cried  the  inmerciAiI  physician. 
*'The  best  thing,  however,  for  your  health,  is 
good,  pure  water.  In  order  to  restore  you  agMn 
fully  to  a  sound  state,  take  moderatuy  every 
morning  a  few  small  glasses  of  fresh  water,  and 
the  same  quantity  in  the  evening  before  going  to 
bed.  J)o  this  every  day.  Dnnk  no  disced 
liquors  of  any  kiqd  whatever;  for  it  is  a  beverage 
manufactured  by  art,  and  not  a  natural  drink.  I 
pronuse  you,  mjr  fellow  oountiymui.  if  you  fol- 
low my  advice,  in  tbe  coarse  n  lix.  months  you 
slnll  uve  a  h(»lth^  stomach,  and  also  healthy 
bswels,  and  shall  in  every  way  experience  the 
best  xesults  upon  your  health.  I  beg  of  you  to 
follow  my  advice.  Our  forefathers  were  strong, 
healthy  men.  They  did  not  drink  brandy,  be- 
cause they  had  it  not,  and  knew  nothing  about  it 
It  was  found  in  the  apothecaries  under  the  name 
of  aqua  vitsB,  water  of  life.  It  then  served  as  a 
medicine.  Now  it  is  called  by  the  savages  in 
America,  'fire  water,'  and  these  savages  are 
right." 

Xhe  remarks  of  Dr.  Fridolin  Walter  made  a 
deep  impressiui  <m  iny  mind>  I  will  yet  add,  for 
the  enoooiagemait  or  many  tbonsanA  who  are 
similarly  Indisposed  as  I  was,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  dootor's  advice,  I  from  that  day  drank 
morning  and  evening,  a  few  glasses  of  fresh 
water,  and  used  beer  or  German  wine  only  at 
table.  In  tha  course  of  three  months  already,  I 
with  joy  experienced  the  good  effects  upon  my 
health,  and  ever  since  that  time  have  banished 
all  ardent  spirits  from  my  home,  and  wholly 
avoid  them.  For  the  last  three  years,  I  have  had 
no  need  for  the  docbv  ot  apothecary. 


Phtsioal  ScRNca.— The  mechanical  powers 
may  be  reduced  to  three,  but  they  are  usually 
expressed  in  six— the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
the  inclined  p'ane,  the  screw,  and  the  wedge. 
In  a  moveable  pulley  the  power  gained  is  double. 
In  a  combination  the  power  gained  is  twice  the 
number  of  pulleys,  less  one.  In  levers  the  power 
is  reciprocally,  as  the  lengths  on  each  side  the 
fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion.  The  power  gained 
in  the  wheel  and  axle  is  as  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  to  that  of  the  axle.  The  power  gained  by 
the  inclined  plane  is  as  the  length  to  the  height. 
The  power  of  the  wedge  is  generally  as  the 
length  to  the  thickness  at  the  back.  The  power 
of  tbe  screw  is  as  the  dreamference  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  thread,  or  as  6.2832  to  that  distance. 


THE  REPROOF. 

BT  HELEN  a  OAGE. 

Whisper  it  BofUy, 

When  nobody'i  near, 
Let  not  those  accents 

Fall  harsh  on  her  ear. 
Bhn  is  a  blossom. 

Too  tender  and  fiwl 
For  tbe  keen  blast— 

The  ^tilese  (ale. 

WJiisper  it  gently, 

'  rwiU  cost  thee  no  p^ 
Gentle  words  rarely 

Are  spoken  in  vain; 
Threats  and  reprMches 

The  stubborn  may  move — 
Noble  the  conquest 

Aided  by  love. 

Whisper  it  kindly, 

'Twill  pay  thee  to  know, 
Fenttent  tear-drops 

Down  her  cheeki  flow- 
Has  she  from  virtue 

Wandered  astray? 
Guide  her  feet  gently. 

Rough  is  the  way. 

She  baa  no  parent, 

None  of  her  kin; 
Lead  her  from  error. 

Keep  her  from  sin. 
Does  she  lean  on  thee? 

Cherish  the  trust; — 
God  to  the  merciful 

Ever  is  just. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGT. 
PAPA,  STEPHEN^  AND  WILLIE. 

PABT  I. 

Stephen.  Oh!  papa,  what  can  be  tim  nsefli 
cc^lecung  paying-stones? 

Papa.  Why,  this  piece  of  paving-sbme  is  • 
veiy  nice  bit  of  a  rock,  called  granite,  and  con- 
tains  a  mineral,  call«d  tourmaline.  If  yon  will 
look  at  it  you  will  find  three  other  substances  in 
it— fdspar,  quartz,  and  mica;  all  the  substances 
composing  ue  crust,  for  each  are  divided  into 
two  great  groups,  the  stratified  and  the  unstrati- 
fied.  This  granite  is  one  of  the  unstratiflMi  rocks. 

WUIU.  But,  papa,  the  earth  has  not  got  a 
cmst,  has  it) 

Papa.  Oh,  yes,  car  earth  is  jost  a  big  sIoIm 
of  melted  matter,  cooled  on  the  outside,  aw 
this  cooled  outride  is  called  the  cnst,  and  we  Ure 
on  it;  perhaps  it  is  not  mora  than  one  hnuM 
miles  thick. 

Willie.  Oh!  how  strange;  but,  papa,  bow  do 
you  know,  for  nobody  has  ever  been  inside! 

Stephen.  Tea,  and  why  dont  we  feel  tbe  heat 
through? 

Papa.  Well,  one  at  onoe.  No  one  has  ever 
been  down  lower  than,  perhaps,  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  depth,  but,  you  Isnow,  there 
are  such  places  as  coal-pits,  and  other  deep  shafts. 
Now,  it  is  found,  by  careful  experiments,  that 
the  temperature  increases  as  we  descend  into  tbe 
interior  of  these  nuH^to  the  extent  of  about 
one  degree  of  Fahr^HMto  eveij  fiflyfoor  ftflt 
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of  Tertical  depth.  In  some  minea  in  Northom- 
beriindi  it  is  one  degree  for  ereiy  for^-fixir  feet, 
so  thftt,  if  the  rata^  inereMe  be  constuit,  there 
Toold,  ftt  a  depth  of  sixty  thoosand  feet,  be  a 
low,  red  beat;  and,  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
miles,  eTerything  there  will  be  in  a  ftised  state. 
So  you  see,  that  although  do  one  has  ever  been 
tbm,  yet,  by  a  little  obaemtioDt  we  can  asoer- 
tuD  the  probable  oon^tkn  of  the  earth's  centre. 
And  now,  Stephen,  with  reference  to  what  you 
aid.  I  win  just  mention  a  foot  to  yon.  and  you 
can  form  yoor  own  ideas  on  the  subject;  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  it  another 
time.  The  fact  is  this,  that  a  thit^cness  of  half 
an  McA  of  clay  and  sand  intercepted  the  heat  of 
a  mass  of  eleven  bws  of  white,  hot,  melted  cast- 
iron,  for  twenty  minutes,  without  the  heat  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  being  sufBcient  to  pain  the 
hajid. 

Stephen.  Well,  I  understand  that;  but  what 
is  a  stratified  rock? 

Papa.  The  word  stratified  just  means  made 
in  layers,  and  a  stratified  rock  is  one  that  has 
been  so  formed  Suppose  you  take  a  glass  of 
muddy  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two, 
what  bappensi 

WiUit.  Why,  ttw  mud  sinks  to  the  iMttmn. 

Pepo.  Exaimy  bo.  Well,  every  river  when  it 
fells  into  the  ocean  carries  down  a  quantity  of 
mod.  This  mud,  by  itfl  own  specific  gravity 
being  heavier  than  that  of  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  Just  as  the  mud  does  in  Uie  tumbler. 
Some  rivers  may  carry  down  sand,  others  silt, 
and  so  on,  so  that  at  me  bottom  of  the  sea  are 
immense  beds  of  sand,  mud,  gravel,  &c.  What 
hippens  now  has  happened  in  the  former  ages  of 
oar  world's  history;  and  all  our  bits  of  saod- 
sioae,  limestone,  chalk,  have  once  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  and  are,  indeed,  the  beds 
of  andent  seas  and  oceans.  Now  tbese^are  called 
Btrttified  rooks— that  is  to  say,  have  all  been 
formed  as  sediment  frCHU  water,  and  are,  conse- 
Queotly.  found  in  layers  or  strata.  Do  yon  on- 
deistand  me? 

Stephen.  Yes,  and  I  think  I  know  now  what 
those  shells  and  petrified  snakes  are  that  you 
have  up  stairs. 

Papa.    Well,  what  are  tbcy? 

Stephen.  Why,  they  are  shells  of  animals 
that  lived  in  the  seas  and  oceans  which  made  the 
mud  which  has  nnce  become  stratified  rock;  aod 
I  suppose  the  snakes  must  have  lived  on  the  land. 

Papa.  Tour  theory  about  the  shells  is  correct; 
hot  what  you  call  snakes  are  shells  also—called 
ammonites. 

Wiilie^  Oh,  psps,  why  didn't  yon  tell  us 
aonu  oi  these  things  before?  I  often  wondered 
St  the  old  stones  yon  collected^  and  oDoIdnH 
think  what  ose  they  were. 

P^pa.  As  yon  have  almdy  learned  a  little 
chemistry,  I  have  no  objection  to  teach  you 
geology;  because  it  is  both  an  exceedingly  useful 
ftod  a  very  interesting  stud^.  Herschel  says  it 
nnks  next  to  astronomy  m  the  scale  of  the 
idences. 

Stephen.   What  does  the  word  itself  mean? 
Papa.   It  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
and  /d^M,  and  in^^Momethtng  said,  or  a 
neoorse,  about  thflj^B'  Geogra^y  means 
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sootMhing  written  about  the  earth;'  but  geogra- 
phy only  toeats  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  while 
geology  embraces  inquiries  into  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside.  Yon  will  find  your  little 
knowledge  at  the  principal  gases,  Ac,  of  great 
value,  when  I  have  to  explain  bow  rocks  are  de- 
oomposed  and  re-made — how  coal  has  been  formed 
—and  how  diells  and  bones  have  become  altered. 

Willie,  What  is  ooal,  papa? 

Papa.  Coal  is  all  made  np  of  decays  plants; 
but  111  tell  yon  mm  aboot  ooal  1^-and-by,  and 
I  will  also,  when  we  next  have  a  eonversatkm  vn 
geology,  pursue  some  method,  and  talk  only  of 
one  subject  I  think  that  the  agendes  modifying 
the  crust  of  the  globe  will  be  an  interesting  tojoo 
for  a  little  oonversation. 

Stephau  Do  yon  mean,  papa,  those  canses 
which  wear  down  rocks,  and  so  cm? 

Papa.  Yes.  If  yon  think  over  the  snbfect, 
you  will  be  better  prepared  for  what  I  may  have 
to  tell  you. 

Wiliie.  Thank  yon,  papa.  Ill  try,  too,  and 
brother  Stephen  will  help  me,  but  I  wish  you 
would  let  sister  iSjuy  join  ns.  I'm  sore  she 
would  be  pleased? 

Papa.   Very  wcU,  hring  her,  too. 

7ABT  n. 

Stephen.  Oh,  Papa,  I  met  John  Jones  to-day, 
and  began  to  tdl  hhn  about  get^ogy;  but  be 
asked  me  what  it  was,  and  what  was  ttie  use  of 
it,  aod  I  could  not  tell  him  very  well. 

Papa.  I  have  already  told  yon  what  <he  word 
means,  and  if  any  one  asks  you  again,  you  can 
Say  that  geology  is  the  science  wbidi  endeavors 

make  out  the  stmctore  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
investigate  the  fossils  found  in  the  different  strata. 
That  will  be  a  suffidently  accurate  definition  for 
your  purpose.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
more  abrat  granite,  hecanse  it  appears  to  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  cor  world's  past 
Usimy.  Yon  can  eaialy,  1^  %  little  waodoe,  dia* 
tinguish  the  three  minerals  in  it.  ahe  quarts  is 
generally  of  a  greyish-white  color,  and  is  not  acted 
upon  by  add,  and  you  cannot  sotatoh  it  with 
your  knife.  The  amethyst  at  the  aid  of  my 
pendUcase  is  a  violent  qnartz. 

Willie.  Oh,  p&ps.  but  wilt  yon  let  me  try  to 
aoape  the  end  of  your  pendVcase') 

Papa.   Oh,  yes,  if  yon  will  <Hily  try  the  stone. 

Willie.   I  can't  scrape  it,  papa. 

Papa.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied 
yonraelf.  The  felspar  and  mica  you  can  easily 
scratch;  and  you  can  distinguish  between  tbem 

the  mica  bong  formed  of  thin  jdates,  one  upon 
anothsr,  so  that  ^rou  can  split  it  up  into  thin 
bits.  ISioth  too,  IS  tMos^arent,  whiui  filspar  is 
not.  Ton  see  what  a  wvoy  kwk  it  has,  and 
firom  tiiat  oironmstance  it  is  often  called  eot'i 
silvtr  and  e«t**  gold.  The  English  name  also  has 
reference  to  its  glittering  appearance,  being  de- 
rived firom  the  Latin  word  mieart,  to  shine  or 
glitter.  Now  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tingidsh  the  minends  composing  granite^  Now, 
geologists  say  that  there  exists,  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  of  which  we  know  anything, 
a  sort  of  layer  of  granite— that  granitic  took,  in 
fact,  forms  a  skeleton  on  whlcfa  the  stratified 
rocks  reab  All  these  stratified  rocks  are  by  some 
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supposed  to  hftve  been  fonned  from  granite.  Tqn 
kiM>w  th&t  in  ui  old  baildiDg  7011  gencrallj'  find 
that  the  exposure  to  the  $ix,  and  the  efieets  of 
wind  and  mst.  fto.i  hare  ouued  the  stones  to 
become  decayed;  weathered  ia  the  ton  tmjioftd 
bj  gecdogistg  to  denote  this  procesB.  Erangnuita, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  hard  10^,  has  beeb 
known  to  have  been  vwUhered  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches  in  six  years.  When  the  felspar 
in  the  gnmite  is  deomnposed,  it  heoomA  a  use 
olay.  The  Chinese  oaU  it  kaolatt  and  oEe  it  in 
the  manufaotore  of  thdr  finest  china:  and  the 
same  substance  is  nsed,  too,  in  England,  for  I 
believe  that  12.000  tons  of  this  decomposed  fel- 
spar are  annually  bronght  from  Cornwall  for  tbe 
use  of  the  potteries.  I^w,  there  is  a  rock  called 
gneiss,  which  scMCely  differs  from  granite  in 
mineral  composition;  bat  tbe  quarts  and  other 
materials  ctf  which  it  is  oomposed  are  eridentlj 
watenrom;  instead  of  the  ai^iles  of  the  minerals 
bein^  sharp,  they  ire  ronnde^i  in  fitct»  gneiss  is 
granite  wludi  has  been  deoomposed— deposited 
as  sediment  from  water,  and  then  altered  by  sub- 
terranean heat  Now  granite  is  an  unstratified 
rock  of  igneous  (ignis,  fire)  origin;  while  gneiss 
is  a  stratified  rock  ofaqneoqs  (o^,  water)  origin. 
Bat  the  beat  to  which  gneiss  has  been  subjected 
since  it  was  deposited  as  sediment  has  produced 
a  change  in  it;  so  that  it,  and  several  others 
which  luve  nndei^ne  a  similar  alteration,  are 
known  as  altered  rocks,  or  as  geologists  express 
it,  metaphoric  rocks. 

Willtt,   Oh,  what  a  hard  word. 

Papa.   I  will  always  tell  yon  the  meaning  of 
ihe  "hard"  wrads,  and  you  must  try  to  remember 
tiwm.   This  wivd  metamorphis  ocnnes  from  a 
Gtcdc  word  meaning  to  ohsnge,  winch  yon  must 
bMr  in  mind.   Bat  to  prooeed.   We  can  easily 
understand  bow  gneiss  was  formed  fittn  granite. 
You  know  I  said  just  now  that  granite  seemed  to 
form  the  foundation,  or  skeleton,  on  which  the 
other  rodcs  rest  Now.  tdting  it  for  granted  that 
the  first  soUd  cmst  that  oor  gwbe  had  was  formed 
of  cooled  granite,  we  see  that  this  granite  must 
have  been  snbjected  to  the  decaying  infiuences  of 
the  atmosi^iere,  and  to  the  weaiing-away  action 
of  the  water.  The  streams  and  rivers  which  then  | 
existed  would  carry  down  all  the  particles  that  i 
became  worn  off  tbe  granite  into  the  sea;  there ; 
they  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  heat  of: 
the  globe  would  probably  Imng  tbe  aedimwt  into 
the  altwed^fitate  in  whldi  we  now  find  it 
'   Siepiat.  Wdl,  thm,  gndis  is  an  aqveoos- 
igneoos  lodE? 

P^po.  Ton  can  call  it  that  if  70a  like,  bat  I 
don't  see  that  it  is  an  improvement  And  here  I 
may  mention  that  I  only  want  at  present  to  give 
you  some  general  ideas  about  the  structure  oithe 
earth,  and  then,  when  you  have  those,  yoa  oan 
b^:in  to  read  for  yourself;  but  just  bow  I  am 
omitting  a  great  manjr  tilings  that  an  of  impor- 
tance for  tM  saks  of  gifing  yoa  a  rapid  outline  of 
geology. 

Stephen.  Well  but  papa,  you  told  me  what 
the  defiuitkm  of  geology  was,  but  John  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the  use  of  it 

Papa.  The  practical  value  of  geokigy  is  very 
great  to  many  classes;  for  instaooe,  a  gedogist 
after  ha  has  snrT^ad  any  district,  mmu-  be  able 


to  tell  whether  coal  would  be  likely  to  bo  found 
in  it  or  not.  Now  you  can  see  how  useful  that 
would  be,  and  what  a  deal  t>f  money  it  would 
save  any  one  wbo  bad  imagined  that  dun  was 
ootl  there,  if  the  geologist  came  and  told  Um 
tiure  was  none,  for  omerwise  he  might  have 
sunk  diafts.  and  erected  oiginea  and  pumps,  all 
for  no  purpose. 

StepAsR.  <Mi,ye8,IseeUwoDldbeofn8etliat 
way. 

Papa,  Tes,  and  in  mai^^  other  vnys,  too,  but 
I  have  not  time  just  now  to  show  you  bow.  Why 
did  no^Iary  come  to  learn  a  little  about  geology  ? 

ttepiten.  Ob,  she  said  that  she  had  read  tibiat 
geology  tended  to  make  people  infidels. 

Papa.  I  wonder  what  book  said  so,  for  gcolt^^ 
,  does  not  do  any  such  thing,  and  I  think  I  can 
convince  Mary  of  it.    I  will  bring  her  to  the  next 
lesson,  however,  vf  hen  T  have  time  to  give  you  one. 
[conclusion  in  next  kcxbek.] 


THE  CEREUS  AND  THE  VIOLET. 

BT  LUCT  LABCOM- 

One  Bultiy  evening,  a  lady  left  her  country- 
seat  and  rode  to  the  city,  nirough  dust  and 
smoke,  her  carriage  rolled  on,  until  it  reached  a 
princdy  miinsion.  She  ali^ted  and  joined  a 
party  who  had  met  there  to  await  the  opening  of 
the  Night- Flowering  Ceovus.  a  oostly  plant,  tbe 
pride  of  iteloidlyowoer.  Darkness  closeid  aroimd, 
and  tbe  ligbto  of  the  city  went  ont  one  by  one. 
Still  they  line^ed  in  tbe  crowded  saloon.  Lato 
in  the  night  the  plant  began  to  unfold  its  snowy 
petals,  gradually  displayed  the  golden  lining  of 
ito  calyx,  and  condescended  to  exhale  its  rich 
iHKath  upon  tbe  admiring  gssers.  Iben,  as  if 
weaiy  of  the  eyes  of  mwtds,  it  ekwed  its  leaves 
to  open  them  no  more. 

As  tin  lady  rode  home  throngh  tiie  darkness, 
her  heavy  eye- lids  drooped  in  fitful  slumbers,  and 
the  splendid  Oereus  haunted  her  dreams.  She 
awoke,  sighing  with  the  thought  that  all  beauti- 
ful things  are  as  short  lived  as  rare. 

Very  near  diat  lady's  borne  there  was  a  bed  of 
violets  in  a  woody  dell.  Through  tbe  mild  Spring 
weather  they  bad  poured  out  their  fragrance  upon 
the  air  for  all  wbo  might  pass.  But  the  fear  of 
insects  and  dews  had  kept  tierfrom  the  sequestered 
bank  where  they  bloomed,  and  so  she^had  never 
met  their  blue  eyesvsmiling  through  a  veil  of 
grass  snd  twisted  vtoes.  She  thought  that  beanty 
:  was  only  to  be  found  in  rare  exotics,  sculpture 
and  pamtiogs;  and  now  the  sunbeams  were 
drinkmg  up  tbe  unheeded  perfimie  of  tbe  dying 
violets. 

A  rosy  country  girl  came  in  the  morning  to  the 
dell,  and  reclined  upon  the  fragrant  bank.  She 
had  listened  when  the  lady  described  tbe  won- 
drous night-bloom  of  tbe  Cereus,  and  had  beard, 
her  say,  "Who  can  be  bappy  while  beauty  is  so 
rate  in  this  world?"  She  looked  around  upon  the 
violeto  which  seemed  to  smile  a  &rewell  through 
the  morning-dew,  and  wondering  why  their 
beauty  should  be  de^ssd  w  neglected,  uiA 
tobenelf,  . 

ttlMrnnmt  pa^^H|«r  tlillk.'>>~ 


VARIETIES. 
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VARIETIES. 

A  ter  of  SMp  is  reoommoided  m  »  good  nwdi- 
flioe  io  ensure  beftltlk 

Vbiftti^  is  tbe  key  ty  which  many  gain  m 
cntnmoe  into  oar  pnsona  and  almsbotues* 

Hm  report  that  the  dog^tar  bad  the  l^dn- 
pbodia,  needs  cmfinnatiui. 

Bmnored — that  the  orator  who  "came  to  the 
point,*'  went  hack  hj  the  next  tiain. 

'*l!bosaaewing>madiines  are  great  inrentiong," 
iud  a  frioid  to  a  wag.  **Xe8,  sir,"  said  he, 
mdily,  "sew  it  seams." 

A  steamboat  fireman's  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
pDQCtuation  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  iact 
of  his  patting  the  coal-on  to-prevent  a  fiUl  stop. 

Sum  fob  ths  Bots.'— If  a  newspaper  editor 
"Etops  the  press  to  announce, "  what  would  he  do 
if  it  wu  a  pound? 

in  exchange  says:— *'Tbe  politician  should  be 
BOtcnlyag^tbatagood  man."  Itisagreat 
pity  the  &ct  was  not  sooner  disclosed. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Gen.  Jackson's:— "Take 
time  to  deliberate,  but  when  the  time  ibr  action 
urine,  8to|>  thinlting." 

Tbe  "old  fogy,"  who  pwpM  out  firom  "behind 
fl»  times,"  has  had  fais  hnd  knocked  off  liy  a 
"ptssmg  eren't.'* 

A  popular  writer,  speaking  of  the  proposed 
oocann  telegn4>h>  wonders  whetiier  the  news 
tniunitted  throogb  salt  water  would  be  Aeeh. 

Tbe  aUeged  newly  discorered  anarathetki  pKk 

Sitsof  the  "poff  ball,"  seema  to  have  been 
m  to  some  lincoloahire  cottagers  for  genera- 


IT  doll  weather  affects  you,  marry  a  warm- 
betrted  girl,  and  make  a  sunshine  for  yourself. 
Bftcbetors  will  find  this  &r  superior  to  ^tbw 
Ulliards  or  Burgundy. 

An  old  maid  in  Gooneoticnt,  bemg  at  a  loss  for 
» {aocushuD,  made  use  of  an  miion.  On  the  fol- 
lowing mining  she  found  that  all  the  needles 
bad  tears  in  their  eyes. 

One  of  the  latest  fashions  for  gentlemen,  fa  the 
"barber  pole"  pattern  for  panUuoons;  the  stripes 
aacend  spirally  round  the  leg,  giving  the  wearer 
Ute  a^teuance  of  a  double-barrelled  cork-screw. 

AlMrd*tandmgflTefeethi|h,  five  feet  eight 
tiKb«  from  tip  to  tip  of  tbe  wligs,  has  been  shot 
fttOuukee,  Wiscon^n.  Itsoobr  is  blue,  with 
pen  tuft  on  the  head. 

The  age  is  alive  with  elasticity.  An  India 
robber  omnibus  has  just  been  invented,  which, 
when  fliU,  will  hold  three  more  ladies,  a  market- 
buk^  pet  poodle,  and  a  baby. 

Always  do  th^best  you  can,  with  the  expecta- 
taoo  of  being  blamed  by  yoar  roost  intimate 
■ma  for  not  doing  better.  Ton  will  therefcy 
P*Kr?e  a  good  ooiu|^||^  avtrid  disappofait- 


It  is  said  <^  Baxter,  the  divine.  Ivy  continual 
kneeling  in  prayer,  his  knees  became  stiif  and 
useless.  We  hear  of  few  such  misfortunes  in 
these  days. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
Tbe  latter  I  consider  as  an  art,  tbe  former  as  a 
habit  of  mind.  Mirth  is  abort  and  transient, 
cbeerfolnesS  fixed  and  permanent 

At  Cork,  1  IMn-sUcker,  recently,  in  posting 
some  bills  relating  to  Puigatory,  stuck  one  over 
a  railway  annoonoemcnt,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, read— *'Reduced  Fares  to  Purgatory." 

Tbe  following  emphatic  declaration  of  the  cele- 
brated Irish  <nrator.  Sir  Boyle  Boche,  has  a  tnw 
national  flsTOr: — * -If  the  question  is  put  tome, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  answer  boldly  in  the  afBrmjuive 

Does  the  looking  at  the  moon  through  a  tele- 
scope constitute  an  impertinent  observation? 
Should  the  rising  of  the  sun  be  regulated  by  the 
wishes  of  the  parmt?  Have  fixed  stars  fixed 
salaries?  These  are  questions  for  astronomets. 

"My  dear  fellow,**  said  Beau  Hickman  to  a 
waiter  in.  a  hotel,  "I  have  respect  for  flies;  in- 
deed, I  may  say  I  am  fond  of  flies^ — bat  I  like  to 
have  them  and  my  milk  ifi  separate  glasses;  they 
mix  so  modi  better  whiea  you  have  control  of 
both  iugredients.'' 

A  merchant  examining  a  lu^shead  of  hard- 
ware, on  comparing  it  with  the  invoice,  found  it 
all  right,  except  a  hammer  less  than  the  invoice. 
"Oh!  don't  be  troubled,  honey,"  saM  the  Irish 
porter,  "sure  the  nagur  took  it  oat  to  <^»en  the 
hogshead  with." 

Mrs.  Crawford  says  she  wrote  one  line  in  hier 
"Kathleen  Mavoumeen"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  confounding  the  Cockney  warblers,  who  sang 
it  thus: — "The  'om  of  the-  'unter  is  'card  on  the 
'ill;"  but  Moore  laid  the  same  trap  in  the  "Wood- 
pecker"—"A  *eart  that  is  'umble  might  *ope  for 
It  'ere." 

"What  do  you  use  to  nuke  yourself  look  so  ' 
delicate^"  said  one  woman,  with  an  eruption  on 
her  foce,  to  another,  who  looked  like  one  of  the 
departed.  "Why,"  said  the  lady,  "sometimes  I 
eat  ^ate- pencils  and  chalk,  and  then  for  a  change 
drink  vinegar  and  chew  green  tea.  When  these 
fail,  I  lace  tighter,  and  wear  the  ttunnest  shoes  I 
can  bifr." 

An  old-fashioned,  wealthy  codger,  was  Jiever 
known  to  have  anything  in  the  line  of  new  appa- 
rel but  ODce;  then  he  was  going  on  a  journey, 
and  had  to  purchase  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The 
stage  left  before  day,  and  so  he  got  ready  and 
went  to  the  botd  to  stop  fbr  tbe  ni^it  Anu^ig  « 
whole  row  of  boots,  in  tbe  momiiw,  be'  eould  not 
find  the  old  fiuniliar  pair.  He  liaa  forgotten  the^ 
new  ones— he  hunted  and  hunted  In  vain.  The' 
stage  was  ready,  and  so  he  looked  carefnlly 
around  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed,  jHit  on  a 
nice  pair  that  fitted  him,  called  tbe  waiter,  and 
told  him  the  drcumstances,  giving  him  a  V  for 
the  owner  of  the  boots  when  h^^Q^dlJ^U  fiv 
them.  The  owner  never  ameOMMQ^ytat  had 
bought  his  own  boots! 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

BAD  BASOUNS. 

A  teacher  in  a  Sondaj  school  once  remarked, 
that  he  who  ba^s  the  tmth  makes  a  Ko«d  har- 
|[atn;  and  enqaired  if  any  scholar  recCHlected  an 
instance  in  Scriptur*  of  a  bad  bargain. 

'•I  do,"  replied  a  hoy.  "Esau  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain when  he  sold  his  Urthright  fiv  a  mess 
pottage." 

A  second  said,  "Judas  made  a  bad  barg^n 
when  he  sold  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

A  third  boy  observed,  "Our' Lord  tells  as  that 
he  makes  a  bad  bargain,  who*  to  gun  the  whole 
wwld,  loses  his  own  soul."  A  bad  bugain,  in- 
deed! 


"THE  LAST  WAB." 


iSx.  Viitt  oooe  speaking  in  the  Boim  of  Com* 
moos*  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  career,  of  Ate  glo- 
rioas  war  which  pieoeded  the  disastroas  one  in 
which  we  lost  the  Colonies,  oalled  it  "the  last 
war."  Several  members  cried  out,  "Thelastwar 
but  one."  He  took  no  notice:  and  soon  afier  re- 
peating the  mistake,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
general  cry  of  "The  last  war  but  one— the  last 
war  but  one."  "I  mean,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
turning  to  the  Speaker,  and  raising  his  sonorous 
voice,  "I  mean,  sir,  the  last  war  that  Britons 
woold  wish  to  remember."  Whweupon  the  cry 
was  instantly  ofaanged  into  an  nuTMnl  chMring, 
long  and  Uhu. 


CODQHINO  DOWJf. 


One  evening,  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  honorable  member  was 
unosually  persevering  in  his  efforts  to  congh  him 
down.  Mr.  Hunt  ciued  the  honoraUe  gentleman 
of  his  eonA  by  one  tHaat  sentence,  iriddt.  de- 
Uvsred  as  it  was  with  infinite  drmmatio  effect, 
created  amversal  laughter.  Hr.  Hunt  pat  his 
band  into  his  pantaloons  pocket,  and  afcer  fam- 
bling  about  for  a  few  seconds,  s^,  with  the  ut- 
'  most  imajrioable  coolness,  that  he  was  extremely 
sorry  to  nod  that  he  had  not  a  few  lozenges  in 
his  pocket  for  thb  benefit  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, who  seemed  to  be  so  distressed  with  a  cough; 
but  he  could  assure  him  he  would  provide  some 
far  him  by  next  night.  Never  did  doctor  pre- 
scribe more  effectually:  not  only  did  Mr.  Hunt's 
tormentor  from  that  moment  get  rid  of  his  soogh, 
but  it  never  retomedt  at  least  while  Mr.  Hant 
was  speaking. 

IMPOETANCB  OF  TRIPLES. 

One  of  the  earlier  founders  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  England  purchased  an  estate  in  a  neighboring 
comity,  from  a  peer,  for  several  huodrad  thousand 
pounds.  Tlie  house  with  its  furniture  was  to  re- 
tuain  precisely  as  it  stood-  When  the  purchaser 
took  possession,  he  missed  a  small  calunet  from 
the  hall,  worth  some  three  or  four  pounds.  He 
applied  to  the  late  owaet  about  it 

"Well,"  said  the  noble  knd.  "I  oertainly  did 
order  it  to  be  removed.  It  ift  an  old  &raily  oaU- 
net,  worth  more  from  its  assodations  tknn  any- 
thing dse;  I  hardly  thought  that  yoa  woold  have 


oared  about  so  trifling  a  matter  in  ao  large  a  pur- 
chase." 

*<Mjr  loid."  waa  the  diaroeterisUe  aonrsr,  **it 
I  had  not  aU  mr  life  attended  to  trifies,  I  abonld 
not  have  bem  abloto  porchase  this  eatate;  and* 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  pedwps  if  joat  lordship 
had  cared  more  about  trifles,  yon  nught  not  han 
bad  to  mU  it." 


8UTI  or  TBB  WOBU). 

A  village  school-master  annonnoed  one  day  to 
Us  scholars,  that  a  visitor  was  ooming  in  aoon  ta 
examine  them. 

"If  be  questions  yon  in  geography,"  remarked 
the  teacher,  "he  probably  will  ask  yon  what  is 
tbe  form  of  the  earth,  and  if  yon  do  not  remom- 
ber,  Tou  have  only  to  cast  yoor  eyes  at  me,  and 
I  will  show  you  my  snuff-box  to  remind  you  that 
it  is  round." 

Now  the  teacher  had  two  snuff-boxes — one 
round,  which  he  used  on  Sondays,  and  the  other 
a  square  one,  which  he  carried  on  the  secular  days 
of  the  week.  The  fatal  day  came;  the  viator,  as 
the  master  had  foreseen,  a^ed  one  of  the  scholan 
the  form  of  the  earth-  He  was  at  first  a  little 
embarrassed;  but  lookmg  toward  the  marter  who 
uhiUted  his  snuff-box,  be  immediately  answered 
irithout  the  least  heritation:  "Sr,  it  is  lomid 
Sondi^  and  square  the  rest  (tf  the  week." 


ANECDOTB  Or  HAZUTT. 


In  the  midst  of  Hazlitt's  weaknesses,  his  pa- 
rental affections  were  beautiful.  He  had  one  boy, 
on  whomhedoated.  He  told  me  one  night  this  boy 
was  to  be  christened.  "WillyeoomeoaFrid^l" 
"Oertainly,"  said  I.  His  eye  glistened.  Friday 
came,  but  as  I  knew  all  parties,  I  lunched  heartily 
first,  and  was  there  puactually  at  foar.  Haalitt 
then  lived  in  Milton'^  House,  Westminster,  next 
door  to  Bentham.  At  four  I  came,  but  he  waa 
Out  I  walked  up,  and  found  his  wiie  ill  by  the 
fire,  in  a  bed-gown— nothing  ready  for  guests, 
and  everything  wearing  the  appearance  of  neglect 
and  indifference.  I  said,  "Where  is  BazUttl" 
"Oh,  dear,  William  has  gone  to  look  ibr  a  parson." 
"A  parson!  why,  has  he  not  thought  of  that  be- 
fore?" "No,  he  didn't."  "I'll  go  and  look  for 
him,"  sud  I,  and  out  I  went  into  the  park, 
through  Queen's  Square,  and  met  HasUtt  in  a 
rage  coming  home.  "Have  ye  got  a  parson?" 
"No,"  said  he,  "sir,  these  fellows  are  all  out." 
"What  will  yon  do?"  "Nothmg."  So  in  we 
walked,  Hazutt  growling  at  all  the  parsons  and 
tbe  church.  When  we  came  in  we  sat  down — 
i  nobody  was  oome — no  table  laid — no  ajRwaranee 
(Of  dinner.  On  my  life  there  is  nothing  so  heart- 
less as  going  out  to  dinner,  and  finding  no  dinner 
1  ready.  I  sat  down;  the  company  b^an  to  drop 
jin— Charles  Lamb  and  his  poor  sister— all  sorts 
!  of  odd  clever  people.  Still  no  dinner.  At  last 
I  came  in  a  maid,  who  laid  a' cloth,  and  put  down 
;  knives  and  forks  in  a  heap.  Then  followed  a  dish 
[  of  potatoes,  cold,  waxy,  and  yellow.  Then  came  a 
great  Utof  beef  with  a  bonelikall  battering-ram, 
toppling  on  all  its  oomers.  Neithtf  HazUtt  nor 
Lamb  seemed  at  all  distuibed.  but  set  to  woric 
lulping  each  other;  ^^^^  boy,  half-olean  and 
obstinate,  k^t  8qui^H||^ut  his'- fingers  into 
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the  ^TJ'  Eren  Lamb's  wit,  and  Hazlitt's  dis- 
qointimH,  in  a  Ui^  n)om»  wainscotted  and  Mi- 
dent,  wbare  Miltcm  bad  meditated,  oould  not 
nooaen«  me  to  snch  Tiolatkm  of  all  ibo  dsoendes 
of  fife.— X-t/e  of  Haydon,  the  Pointer. 


^OT  ASHAJfED  OF  THE  SHOP. 

One  day,  while  Friend  Bopper  was  visiting  a 
wealthy  nmily  in  Dublin,  a  note  was  banded  to 
Urn,  iuTitiiw  bim  to  dine  the  next  daj.  When 
be  read  it  sjood,  his  boit  remarked— 

"Those  people  are  Tery  respectable,  but  not  of 
the  first  circle.  They  belong  to  onr  cbnrch,  but 
not  exactly  to  onr  set.  Their  fadier  was  a  me- 
chanic.'* 

"Wen,  I  am  a  mechanic  mjself,*'  said  Isaac. 
"Perhaps,  if  tboo  hadst  known  that  fiict,  tbon 
wonldst  not  have  invited  me!" 

"Is  it  posable,"  exclumed  bis  host,  "that  a 
am  of  your  inftnuataon  and  appearance  can  be 
a  medumie?" 

**I  followed  the  bosinea  of  a  tailor  far  many 
nan."  T^j(Hined  his  guest,  "htxk.  at  mj  hands! 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  mark  of  the  shearSf  Some 
of  the  mayors  of  Philadelf^a  have  been  tailors. 
When  T  lived  there,  I  often  vralked  the  streets 
with  the  chief  jostioe.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  any  honor,  and  I  don't  thiok  it  did  io 
him."— Af<Bw»rs  of  I.  T.  Hopper,  by  Mrs.  Child. 

A  NABROW  ESCAPE. 

'*One  healthy  dear  morning,  aocompuried  by 
a  friend,"  says  Sir  Frands  Head,  "I  was  enjoy- 
iog  my  early  walk  along  the  cliff  which  ovei^ 
hangs  the  Bay  of  Toronto,  when  I  saw  a  run- 
away horse  and  sleigh  approaching  me  at  full 
gallop;  and  it  was  not  until  both  were  within  a  few 
■jndA  of  tbe  preci|»oe,  that  the  animal,  auddeoly 
seong  bis  danger,  threw  lumself  on  his  haunches, 
and  then  turning  from  the  death  that  had  stared 
ban  in  the  face,  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  ground. 
On  gaing  up  to  the  sleigh,  which  vras  one  very 
luimble  fabric,  I  found  seated  in  ,it  a  wild  young 
Irishman:  and  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
sensible  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had  just 
been  providentially  preserved,  I  said  to  him,  *You 
have  had  a  most  narrow  escape,  my  man!'  'Ooh! 
yoor  honor,'  he  replied,  'it's  nothing  at  all.  It's 
just  this  bar  astitcheshig  hacks.'  And  to  show 
me  what  he  meant,  he  palled  at  the  rein  with  all 
bis  strength,  till  the  splinter- bar  toacbed  the  poor 
enttnn's  Uugh.  when  instantly  this  son  of  Eon, 
knkiog  as  happy  as  if  he  had  just  denuHistrated 
s  prouem,  triumphantly  exclaimed,  *Tba«  'tis 
»g»in!'  And  away  he>went,  if  possible,  Aster 
thu  beSiret  I  watched  him  UU  the  horse  gal- 
loped  with  him  comfdetely  out  of  my  sight;  in- 
deed, he  vanished  like  a  meteor  in  the  sky,  ukl 
where  he  came  fin»n,  and  when  he  went,  I  am 
iffMnot  to  this  day." 

ABSENCE  or  HIND. 

We  have  heard  of  numerous  instanoes  of  men- 
tal abstraction — most  frequently  connected  with 
men  ef  great  devotion  to  some  particular  literary, 
sdeatiBc,  or  theological  investigation  which  mo- 
VSfnlizes  the  mental  powers.  We  could  point 
•Jtmany  individuals  '^o  fill  the  tmtpit  with 
vMBlj,  sad  diqMl|fllbeir  disoonnes  vast 


powers  of  intellect,  who  in  the  social  party  carry 
on  some  mental  exereiae  which  disconnects  them 
from  passing  events. 

In  Massachusetts  is  a  clergyman  of  this  dsss, 
who  in  his  absent  intervals  is  very  likely  to  ap* 
propriate  to  himself  not  only  whatevra  handkei^ 
idti«b  may  ohaQce  to  come  in  his  way,  but  table 
napkins  also  were  frequently  found  in  his  i>ocket 
when  returning  from  socisl  tea-parties  at  ms  pa- 
rishioners. This  was  so  mticb  a  habit,  that  his 
wife  would  search  bis  pockets  on  lus  return,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  articles  speedily  ,to 
the  rightfpl  owner.  One  day  his  wife  found  in 
bis  side  pocket  a  whole  silk  apron,  strings  and 
all.  He  could  fiive  no  account  how  it  came 
there — it  was  a  mysterbus  affair.  A  lady  of  the 
parish,  however,  settled  the  matter  satis&ictorily. 
In  conversation  with  her  guest  after  tea,  on.  some 
subject,  in  which  he  felt  much  interest,  he  mis- 
took her  apron,  as  she  supposed,  ibr  his  handker- 
chief, and  b^an  to  tuok  it  away  in  his  pocket. 
Knowing  his  abstractedness,  ifttber  than  break 
the  string  of  the  discourse,  she  untied  the  apron 
strings  and  let  it  go,  not  a  little  amused  at  seeing 
the  whole,  after  two  or  three  efforts,  snugly 
stowed  away  in  his  capadona  podcet. — Peru- 
month  Journal. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BYRON. 


I  heard  an  anecdote  that  evening  of  the  poet, 
which  was  very  characteristic,  and  quite  new  to 
me.  When  at  I^sa,  his  lordship  found  it  difli- 
eult  to  keep  up  his  practice  with  the  pistcJ  on  ac- 
count of  the  objections  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  place.  He,  there- 
fore, by  the  aid  of  a  small  gratuity,  obtained  per- 
mission from  a  farmer  in  the  vicintly  to  shoot  at  a 
mark  in  hia  paddock.  On  the  oocaskm  of  hia 
first  Tint  to  the  premises,  the  peasant's  daughter, 
a  very  pret^  coniadina,  accosted  the  bard  after 
the  genial  manner  of  her  country.  She  wore  in 
her  bosom  a  freshly- plucked  rose  with  two  buds 
attached  to  the  stem.  'Byron  sportively  asked 
her  to  give  him  the  flower.  She  hesitated,  and 
blushed.  He  instantly  turned  to  his  companion 
and  rehearsed  in  Eoglish  a  very  natural  tale  of 
humble  aud  virtuous  love,  bitterly  contrasting 
the  apparent  loyalty  of  this  fair  rustic  with  wo* 
men  m  high  life.  Then,  with  perfect  seriousness 
he  again  atiked  for  the  rose  as  a  token  of  sympa- 
thy for  an  unloved  exile.  His  manner  and  wcffds 
moved  the  girl  to  tears.  She  handed  bim  the 
rose  with  a  look  of  compasdon,  and  silently 
withdrew.  The  mddent  ueosed  his  latent  su- 
perstition. He  was  lost,  in  a  reverie  for  seyerel 
minutes,  and  then  enquired  of  his  friend  if  he  rt>- 
.  membered  that  Rousseau  confessed  throwing 
stones  at  a  tree  to  test  the  prospects  of  bis  future 
happiness.  The  flower  was  devoted  to  a  dmilar 
ordeal.  It  was  carefolly  attached  to  an  adjacent 
pale,  and  Byron  having  withdrawn  several  paces, 
I  declared  his  intention  of  severing  one  of  the  buds 
;  from  the  stalk  at  one  Sre.  He  looked  very  care- 
I  fully  to  his  priming,  and  aimed  with  great  firm- 
1  ness  and  d^iberation.  The  ball  cut  the  bud 
neatly  off,  and  justgrazedtheleavesoftherose.  A 
bright  smile  illumined  the  wet's  oonntenanoe, 
and  he  rode  bade  tq,^^  OefO^  Sprits.- 
Diary  <{f  a  Drtamar.  O 
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OOL.  BENTON— PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

TtTj&w  Amakui  sUtesmcn  have  been  so 
proiAinently  brfbn  tha  people  for  muy  jears 
past  as  Oolooet  Benton,  altbongh,  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  tiie  respect  which  his  admirers  enter- 
tain for  his  extraordinary  intellectual  energy,  has 
ra^ly  deepened  into  afiection  for  his  personal 
qualities.  Consdous  of  his  own  great  powers,  he 
has  bedo  but  too  prone  to  evince-,  an  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  foebler  capacity  of  otbers,  and 
while  claiming  to  be  received  as  an  oracle,  be  has 
disdained  to  exhibit  the  data  upon  whicb  his  con* 
elusions  are  founded.  A  resolutely  laborious  stu- 
dent, be  80  exhausts  every  sulyect  to  which  his 
attention  is  directed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
iringle  member  in  either  House  of  Congress,  who 
would  not  be  profited  by  his  knowledge.  A  poli- 
tician of  great  and  varied  experience,  he  is  the 
Kestor  of  the  Senate,  and  almost  the  only  remain- 
ing member  of  that  lai^hearted  band  of  states- 
men who,  fron  the  War  of  1812  to  the  Compro- 
mise of  1851,  BteacUly  sought,  eren  amid  Ihe 
ziTslry  of  adverse  Of^ions,  the  prosperity  of  Ae : 
entire  Union,  and  the  honor  of  the  American 
name.  After  serving  his  country  in  the  Senate 
with  remarkable  abili^  for  many  years,  party ; 
feuds  in  his  own  $tate  have  lowered  Colonel  Ben- : 
ton  to  a  seat  in  the  House  (tf  Reiwesentatives.  If 
the  presence  ct  so  sturdy  a  vetoan  in  this  latter 
body  tends  to  suppress  a  portion  of  those  dis- 
orders by  which  it  has  of  late  years  been  so 
shamefully  disgraced;  if  his  characterise  speech 
tends  to  rebuke  shallowness  and  expose  dema- 
gogndsm;  and  if  bis  nsearches  throw  lifl^t  upon 
anlijects  too  prdbnnd  for  the  general  capacity  of 
ordinary  delegates,  we  for  one,  shall  not  regret 
the  change.  In  whaterer  station  he  may  be 
placed,  whether  as  Lieutenant-General  of  some 
future  Aimy  of  Occupation,  as  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, or  plain  dtisen,  we  well  know  he 
will  eairy  his  IndMdnali^  with  him;  that 
he  will  be  found  a  substantire  personality, 
and  no  sham;  and  that  bis  outspoken  thought, 
thon^  colored  by  egotism  and  dogmatic  to  a  de- 
gree, will  indicate  clearly  what  he  jneans,  and 
will  besr  directly  upon  the  pcrfnt  at  isme. 

Latterly,  Colonel  Benton  has  assumed  {he 
ebam[M0tt8hip  of  that  most  magnifloent  ptrject,  a 
railroad  to  the  I^flc,  and  is  directii^  public  at- 
tention to  the  snlgect  viUi  m  his  characterisUe 
energy.  Thus  for,  according  to  his  statement, 
the  exploration  of  Lieutenant  Beale  has  resnlted 
in  finding  various  passes  on  the  northern  route. 


through  which,  during  the  Summer  season,  a 
toad  is  easily  piaeticaUe,  and  Fremont  haa  al- 
ready started  to  ascertain,  by  a  Winter  expedi- 
tion, the  amount  oi  obstacle  to  be  oreroOme 
during  that  inclement  season. 

In  the  meantime,  the  puUic  mind  is  settling 
most  favorably  towards  a  speedy  oonsununation 
of  so  deurable  a  project;  and,  as  it  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  the  government  wiU  not 
recommend  the  ctmstmctioi  of  the  road  from  the 
national  resources,  it  remuns  for  private  enter- 
prise to  carry  out  the  most  important  work  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy.  Supported  by  Benton 
and  Fremont,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the 
northern  route  will  be  the  me  eventually  sdected, 
although  Um  South  will  nuke  strennons  efibrts  to 
carry  it  along  that  boundary  of  the  RepuUic. 
The  interests  of  capitalists  are,  however,  hedged 
in  by  local  considerations,  and  as  a  nortbran  as- 
sodatfon  is  already  formed  and  chartered,  and  as 
northern  nuney  will  be  fhxnished  mainly  for  the 
bnildiDg  <tf  the  load,  the  ]nt>speet  ot  a  southern 
line  is  almost  hopeless,  unless  the  peofde  of  that 
npoa  exhibit  greater  energy  and  aotivi^  than 
they  have  usually  done  under  rimilar  curcum- 
stanoes. 

CURS  FOR  STAMMEBIKO. 

About  twenty'flve  years  ago,  an  indiridnalt 
who  professed  to  cure  that  troublesome  impedi- 
ment in  the  speadi,  known  as  stammering,  gave 
lessons  in  his  art  in  most  of  our  lugw  cities. 
Many  who  reodved  his  instraetions  and  followed 
them  ripdly,  were  aUe  to  speak  without  obstruo- 
tion.  But,  in  most  oases,  the  cure  was  only 
temporary,  la  A  very  short  time  the  aimaying 
habit  returned. 

The  iihilosophy  of  the  cure  was  very  ample. 
StammervH)  u  oooasioned  by  the  cfibrt  to  ^wak 
while  inhaling;  and  utteranoe  is  only  obtidDed 
when  the  lungs  become  full  of  air,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  breathing  out  b^;ins-  The  lesson  given 
was.  never  to  attempt  to  speak  until  afi«r  taking 
breath.  So  long  as  the  individual  could  think  of 
this  law,  and  oareAdly  ftpply  it,  no  impediment 
would  occur;  bnt  the  babit  of  years  was  not  to 

be  overcome  V  * ''B*'  <^'^7^>  <^  weeks,  of 
perseverance,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  stammerer 
relumed  in  a  little  while  to  the  old  order  <£ 
things. 

Our  thot^t  has  been  turned  to  this  sutgeot* 
by  sedng  the  annexed  statement  (tf  a  ikct  in  the 


newspapers:  ,~. 
"Mr.  Wakefisl^^&l  •^mpM- 


lately  in 
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fiiglaod,  states  tlwt  &  few  cUjs  before,  the  Barb- 
mtmng  ofScer  told  him  it  woidd  be  useless  to  call 
one  vitness,  a  lad,  because  he  stuttered  so  ex- 
cessive]/ that  he  could  hardly  articulate  the 
Bhortest  sentence  ia  half  aa  hoar.  Mr.  Wake- 
fidd,  boirerer  had  him  called,  and  telling  him 
th»t  as  a  shot  could  not  be  dischai^ed  Snm  a  gun 
without  povdw,  80  worda  eonld  not  oome  from 
tbaBOuUi.  imlMB  Um  lungs  had  thdr  powder, 
m.  air.  He  told  the  lad  to  inhale  or  draw  lus 
breath  stroi^ly;  and  the  boy  having  draw  so, 
Mr.  W.  asked  lum: 
"  'Can  you  talk  now?' 

"The  boy.  to  the  surprise  of  the  Jury,  uunrend 
immediately  and  gUUy: 

"•Te8,rfr.  lean,  well.* 

"The  coroner  added  that  inhalation,  or  self-in- 
flttion  of  the  langs  with  air,  was  a  sure  remedy 
fcr  stammering,  and  though  it  had  been  disco* 
Tered  long  Bga,  the  faculty  had  not  until  lately, 
and  then  only  a  few  of  them,  caused  it  to  be 
paetised  as  a  remedy  for  defective  articulation." 

It  is  known  that  stammerers  can  sing  without 
maBifesting  the  slightest  impediment;  and  the 
leaaon  is  plun— the  oheet  has  to  be  constantly 
anppUed  with  air,  like  tax  organ,  in  order  to  ]Hro- 
dwe  the  desired  musical  Bonods.  W©  remember 
loring  a  man,  who  stammered  hadly,  called  on 
to  jnj  in  a  Methodist  prayer  meeting,  and  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  that  he  made  his 
atempore  prayer  without  once  Altering  In  his 
Dttctanee.  Hie  prayer  was  somewhat  ftrvfd, 
and  the  petitioner,  from  his  state  of  mind,  as 
well  as  his  mannw  of  speaking,  breathed  out  in 
an  liis  efforts  to  speak. 

It  is  anquestionably  trne,  that  stammering 
may  be  prevented  by  carefully  observing  the  di- 
KctioDS  abore  given.  That  Uie  core  does  not  re- 
main is  not,  we  tlunk,  so  much  a  defect  in  the 
Beans,  as  a  failure  on  the  p«rt  of  the  individual 
to  nse  them  long  enough.  The  habit  of  years  is 
Mt  to  be  overcome  in  a  week  or  a  month.  There 
most  be  peramranoe,  and  for  many  noiithfl — 
ptfb^syeus.  . 


CHARLATANtBH. 

We  have  oome  to  the  conclurion  that  people  of 
tnrj  country  have  a  passion  for  being  duped; 
and  that  a  bold,  blatant  impostor,  shall  obtain 
cndace  and  support  in  proportion  to  his  impn- 
d«Dee.  It  is  ^so  a  aingnlar  fiutt  that,  in  Ihe 
United  States,  where  intelligence  is  generally 
^oaed,  where  every  village  has  its  newspaper, 
"od  every  cross-road  ite  political  dab  or  debating 
Gocie^,  bumbngs  of  every  class  and  character, 
from  Hormonism  down  to  the  latest  patent  medi- 
^  receive  more  direct  enoooragement  than  in 
■r  Mher  part  of  the  world.  Bat  it  Is  stDl 
atnordmary,  that  among  the  shrewd- 
lit  daas  <rf  our  ps^jj^aiid  in  a  town  which 


boasts  of  its  intdleotttal  prs-eminenoe,  charla- 
tans of  all  kinds  find  their  wHuest  and  most 
influential  supporters.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  two  astrologers,  so  called,  practising  in 
Boston  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  creCulity  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
if  ivofessnng  to  prescribe  magieiU  nudieiiui!  So 
great  is  the  patronage  with  wUoh  they  are  over* 
whebned,  says  the  Boston  Uedieal  Journal,  that 
thdr  duly  inoome  certainly  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  of  any  four  j^ysioians  in.  the  city, 
and  is  reported  hy  inna  to  be  ercn  doaUe  tlwt 
amount. 

Now  we  ham  a  wind  or  two  to  si^  upon  this 
matter.  These  men,  ^t  of  flaming  hand- 
bills and  adverUsements,  have  been  enatded  to 
make  dupes  of  a  large  number  of  weak-minded 
bat  well-meaning  men  and  women.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  was  an  arch 
impostw,  CagUostro  by  name,  who  managed,  by 
his  knavery,  to  all  Borope  under  oontrifaiH 
tton.  He  finally  ended  bis  magnificently  worth- 
less life  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Roman  Inquisi- 
tion. Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  St.  John 
Long  took  the  English  publio  by  storm,  by  pro- 
fesung,  andadonsly  enoagh,  to  cure  the  incu- 
rable, ibving,  naturally,  in  the  coarse  of  his 
miracalons  cures,  occasioned  the  death  of  <me  of 
his  patients,  the  law  took  possession  of  him  also, 
and,  though  he  was  finally  acquitted  after  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  prestige  was  so  thoroagbly 
dispelled,  that  the  wonderful  St  John  fell  from 
bis  high  estate  and  bmceforth  became  known  fiw 
the  impudent  qnaok  he  really  was.  We  believe 
tbwe'iS'no  law  among  ns  that  can  take  direct 
hold  of  this  class  of  men;  but  we  most  sin(xrely 
wish  there  was,  for  we  class  them  with  thimble- 
riggers  and  such  tike  pests  of  sodety,  and  should 
be  heutily  rejoiced  to  see  them  d«lt  wiOi  in  a 
fflmilar  manner.  Shnplici^  and  credulity  have' 
as  much  right  to  be  (ooteeted  hy  law  as  shrewd- 
ness and  sceptidsm.  . 

AID  TO  NXW  ORLBAHS. 

Nearly  two  hundred  aid  twenty^five  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  individn^  of 
various  States,  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  oonditirai 
of  the  sufferers  at  New  l^leans.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  large  nombeis  of  the  poorer  patients 
have  been  indebted  to  this  timely  astistance  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives.  We  most  dnoerely 
rejoice  at  this,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  how- 
ever warmly  our  people  may  differ  on  local  or  po- 
fitie«I  points,  a  great  calamity,  or  a  pressing  dan- 
ger, unites  conflicting  secti^  jnM.4ffw.oom- 
monandhannonioasW'^'^ 
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Tbis  large  inflox  of  money  into  the  treasury  of 
the  benHe  Howard  Asaociation,  orinces  a  Respon- 
sive libenlity  towards  the  onfbrtimate,  as  bcnor- 
able  to  the  American  name  aa  it  Is  oondodTO  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Snch  a  disi^y  of 
feeling  connects  the  North  with  the  Sooth  by  ties 
stronger  than  railroads  or  constitutdons,  and  casts 
a  mantle  of  foi^veness  over  many  of  those  nltra- 
isms  from  which  on  section  of  the  country  is 
wholly  free.  It  affords,  also,  the  best  of  fxwt, 
that  howerer  mnch  we  may  wrangle  with  each 
oUier  in  the  days  of  health  aad  prosperi^,  let  bat 
sickness  or  disaster  fall  upon  any  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  and  all  cause  of  quarrel  is  at  once 
set  aside,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  expres- 
sions of  earnest  sympatic  for  the  afflicted  are 
proven  to  be  sincere  1^  that  best  oi  all  erideace 
— sabstantiil  asststanee. 


NEW  PUBLICATIOa 
—  TVU  Mtid  Cabin;  oty  Th»  Ckaraeter  and  Ttn- 
dmeiff  of  Brititk  Institution^.  By  Warren  laham. 
New  York:  Appletou  &  Co.  (For  tale  by  HeU' 
derson  &  Go.)  We  cannot  recommend  this  book 
as  a  fair  BtMement  of  the  condition  of  England  at 
the  present  dayi  yet,  if  any  one  desires  materials 
for  indignant  retort  upon  Englutd,  for  the  imper- 
tiaent  Interference  of  a  small  portion  of  her  vast 
population  with  respect  to  Southern  fnstitatlona, 
he  will  find  abundance  of  ammnnition  in  the 
TOlame  before  ns.  Nevertbeless,  we  regard  sncb 
argnments  aa  the  weakest  of  their  kind,  and  neither 
likely  to  amend  English  manners  nor  benefit! 
American  morals.  To  estimate  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Englaqd  by  the  debased  oondltion  of  a 
small  part  of  her  mnd  p<^nlatIon,  Is  as  had  aa  it 
wonld  be  to  estimate  the  general  cleanlineaa  ot  a 
city  by  the  filth  which  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  Its  bye- 
lanes  and  all^rs.  Singular  anomalies  are  discover- 
able In  all  nadona  under  the  sun,  and  to  look  for 
perfection  In  any  one  of  them,  would  t>e  as  rain  a 
scmtiny  aa  to  expect  to  find  to  humanity  none  of 
those  errors  and  f^ltiea  wfaich  all  acknowledge  to 
belong  to  it,  and  ont  of  which  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  lile  have  tbeir  origin.  We  utterly  and  in- 
dignantly repudiate  any  interference  ^xj  foreigners 
In  matters  whose  tolaraUon  or  removal  belong  to 
ourselves  alone;  and  belDg  morbidly  senstUve  on 
that  score,  ft  Is  sorely  the  wiser  conne  to  avoid  re- 
tort npun  the  short-comings  of  onr  neighbors,  and 
be  ttiankfhl  for  the  snperior  blessings  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  enjoy.  Let  ns  say  what  we  will  upon  the 
evils  which  certain  classes  endnre  In  England,  she 
still  remdns,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  the  freest, 
most  liberal  and  best  government  In  Europe;  and 
la  tiie  only  country  in  the  world,  with  the  ezeep- 
tion  of  our  own,  where  the  press  Is  unrestricted  ; 
and  jusHcs  equally  administered. 


f  —  The  Porgod  Will;  tfr,  Crime  mmd  Rttribtition. 
■  By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  "Viola,**  *'CUTa 
Moreland,"  ^e.  Phfladelphla:  T.  B.  Peterson. 
I  Kr.  Bennett  Is  notQiklya  novelist  of  nndonbted 
^  ability,  but  the  roundness  and  finish  of  his  worki 
^  may  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  c(»rideiiQg  the 
rapidly  with  which  Uiey  are  thrown  off;  and  the 
scanty  opportuni^  which  a  lifb  of  constant  litoaiy 
labor  offers  for  revision.  In  the  present  woA,  the 
plot  is  well  arranged,  the  incldentsnatnral,  aodthft 
dialogue  easy,  sparkling  and  unaffected.  Accos- 
tomed  aa  be  has  been  of  late  to  select  his  princi- 
pal characters  fi-om  among  the  fiery,  ImpnMve  and 
balf-l&wlesa  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  Sontb- 
West,  or  ftom  those  hardy,  brave,  but  recklesi 
pioneers  who  form  the  first  waves  of  advanciDg 
civilisation  in  the  gradually  recedUig  wilderness, 
we  were  no  less  snrprlsed  than  gratified  to  find  Ui 
delineations  of  domestic  seraes  wHhIn  thesanow 
but  mor*  polldied  qihen  of  a  dly,  &•  skllAdly 
exeented  as  the  mder  and  more  salient  ehaneles* 
istica  which  attach  to  the  life  of  those  who  peofki 
at  wide  intervals,  the  forest  and  the  prairie. 

A  Vint  to  Europe  in  1851.  Bf  Prof.  BomjamU 
SiitiMoM,  of  Yaio  CotUgo.  2  voU.  iUuatratHl.  Mew 
Torki  Qeo.  F.  Potaam  h  Co.  (For  sale  1?  A. 
Hart.)  Of  records  of  travel  we  have  had  nway 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  attractions  of 
the  English  Crystal  Palace  Induced  aoany  of  ear 
worthy  cltisens  to  venture  abroad,  whose  ambition 
was  snbsequently  stirred  up  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  writing  a  book.  The  works  thus  pro- 
daoed  were  of  variona  degrees  of  merit,  some  of 
I  them  being  acarcely  worth  the  paper  upon  whkh 
they  were  printed,  while  others  exhibited  In  tbe 
writer  descriptive  powers  of  nopean  order.  Snch 
books  of  travel  hastily  written,  and  emde  tnm 
their  very  nature,  could  scarcely  hftpe  to  acquire 
more  than  a  temporaty  popularly,  and  In  matten 
wherein  the  Judgment  was  interested,  and  opinions 
required  to  be  given,  they  could  soaroely  be  re- 
cogniaed  aa  reliable  anthoritiea. 

It  ia  for  Afferent  with  this  admirable  book, 
which  is  the  expression  of  a  mature  mind,\and 
emanating  from  one  whose  large  scientific  attain- 
ments have  made  his  name  aa  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope as  among  ourselves.  Besides  this.  Professor 
Silliman  possessed  another  advantage:  a  portion 
of  the  ground  overwhich  he  travelled  was  not  whidfy 
new  to  him.  Although  forty-five  yearshaveelapsed 
since  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  the  joumal  he  then 
published  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  inte- 
rest even  at  the  present  day. 

His  tour  In  the  present  Instance  was  much  more 
extensive,  embracing  England,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  Ms  record 
is  the  more  yalaable,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  princi- 
pally with  worics  of  srt,  with  matters  eiMeutiflo  in- 
tereit,  and  with  wfiif  lnoiMMlenCBB'Ufen.  That 
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■Mh  *  ohmoterahoiild  Iw  giveo  to  bU  book,  vaa 
Mtonl  enovgb  from  tbe  tenor  of  Frofewor  SllU* 
MD*8  Ufia,  ud  thtt  the  work  b«  thereby  acquired 
u  abidiDS  valne,  no  one  who  opens  its  pages  wOI 
for  an  tautaiit  donbt.  It  is  In  foct  just  snsh  a  book 
as  an  InteUigont  reader  requires,  being  interesting 
as  a  joomal  of  travels,  and  eminently  nseAU  as  a 
woik  of  reference. 

—  Mtmoirt  of  th«  lAf$  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard 
BrintUt  SiorUaa.  By  Tkowuta  Moora.  Ktm 
Toik:  Bedfield.  (For  sale  by  Henry  Carey  Bdrd.) 
The  life  of  Sheridan  presents  ns  with  one  oonUnned 
series  of  trinmphs  achieved  by  the  genius  of  an 
extraordinary  man  who  had  little  else  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  popular  regard.  The  son  of  an 
actor,  he  rose,  not  by  slow  gradations,  but  by  a 
raceesBion  of  gigantic  leaps,  to,  a  seat  in  Farlla- 
meot,  and  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  orator  of 
tbe  age.  In  his  youth  he  was  sncceasliil  in  love 
over  nomwons  competitors,  became  equally  snc- 
e^ssftil  soon  idler  as  %  dramatist  of  the  highest 
Older  of  talent,  pmnhased  a  large  share  in  Dmry 
Lane  Theatre,  none  knftw  how,  and  with  equal  fa- 
cility exchanged  the  manager's  room  for  the  host- 
iDgs  and  a  seat  in  tbe  National  Conncils.  In  many 
respects  Moore  was  pecnllarly  fitted  to  become  tbe 
biographer  of  Sheridan.  Both  were  Irishmen, 
both  had  taken  their  wives  ft-om  the  stage  or  con- 
cert room,  both  were  wits,  both  convtvialists  and 
both  inveterate  diners-oat;  bnt  here  tbe  analogy 
fills,  for  while  Shnridan  was  nuael^  respectable  In 
Us  domestic  relations,  Uoore  was  most  exemplary, 
ud  while  Shoidan  resorted  to  the  mostdisrepntable 
■Ufts  and  artifices  in  pecuniary  matters,  Hoore, 
wilhahigh,  though  rather  fantastic  sense  ofhonor, 
disdained  to  be  indebted  to  any  man,  and  when 
noforeseen  difficulties  arose,  preferred  to  work  out 
his  own  deliverance  to  layiog  himself  nnder  any 
obligation,  even  to  those  fi  lends  who  would  have 
been  most  deU^^ted  to  serve  bim. 

Tbe  present  memoir  is  delightful  as  a  composi- 
tion, bistmcUTe  as  narrating  tbe  wayward  career 
of  a  man  of  nndonbted  genius,  and  carries  with  it 
a  rtran  lesson  in  exhibiting  the  final  resnlts  which 
attended  Sheridan's  moral  obllqnitles.  The  life 
of  Sheridan,  the  wit,  contdns  as  mnoh  food  for 
Mrioos  thonght  M  (he  best  sermon  that  ever  was 
penned. 

UACADLAT  AND  OPIUM. 

The  third  volume  of  "Macaulaj's  History" 
(according  to  a  recent  London  letter  in  the  Tri- 
faone)  is  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks,  t^e  celebrated 
utbarhannKat  last  delivered  Us  HS.  to  his 
paWdur.  His  friends  nerer  believed  that  he 
vmdd  be  able  to  fltush  it,  as  the  excessive  use  of 
nAmn,  to  wbidh  he  isMdicted,  fau  destroyed  his ; 

vlf  tiie  abore  report  is  true,  this  brilliant  essay- 
MiDdhistoria*  wi^^Mcelybe  aUe  to  make 


another  sostained  effturt,  and  in  fotore  like  his 
greftt  {ROtofypes,  Coleridge  Mid  De  Qdno^,  all 
that  we  may  expeot  from  him  will  be  nmbUng 
and  desnltovy.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  Mwther 
m^ificent  intellect  should  have  lieen  8»crificc4 
to  the  speoiooB,  but  destructive  influence  of  this 
terrible  drug.  Among  Englishmen,  Coleridge  was 
its  first  great  literary  victim,  and  hpw  much  the 
wnrld  has  lost  thereby  will  never  now  be  known. 
De  Qoincey — the  most  thoroughly  It^cal  mind, 
and  the  most  profound  metaphysical  scholar  that 
perhaps  England  ever  possessed — lias  labored  all 
his  Uterary  life  under  a  similar  curse.  Camp* 
bdl  was  mmilarly  prostrated;  and  now  w« 
leam,  with  deep  regret,  that  Macanlay  is  ad> 
dieted  to  the  same  balefnl  haUt.  Writing 
of  its  effects  npon  Coleridge  and  himself,  De 
Quincey  says: — "Under  the  influence  of  opium 
when  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  diseasing  the 
liver  and  deranging  the  dative  functions,  all 
exertion  is  remdting  in  exeess;  intellectnal  enr- 
tion,  abore  all,  is  cranected  habitnally,  when 
performed  under  opium  infioence,  with  a  sense  of 
disgust  the  most  profound  for  the  subject — no 
matter  what— which  detains  the  thonghts;  all 
that  moving  freshness  of  animkl  ajuits,  whidi, 
under  ordinary  drcumstances,  consnmes,  as  it 
were,  «nd  swallows  up  the  interval  between  <me*s 
self  and  one's  distant  object,  all  thftt  dewy  fresh- 
ness is  exhialed  and  burnt  off  by  the  parching 
effects  of  opium  on  the  animal  econotny.  You 
feel  like  one  of  Swift's  *strulbugs'  Tjif^tkanXf 
exhausted  of  life;  and  molehills  are  inevitably 
exaggwated  into  monntaina.** 


WORTHLESS  BMIORASTS. 

It  was  stated,  lately,  by  one  of  the  New  York 
papers,  that  of  the  twelve  hundred  prisoners  on 
Blackweirs  Mand,  only  three  hunAod  and  nine- 
Xem  are  Amoncana.  This  proportim  of  three- 
fomthB  foreigners  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be 
almost  incredible;  and  yet  we  believe  it  strictly 
true.  From  what  we  know  of  other  Atlantic 
cities,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  same  criminal 
proportion  exists.  But  this  is  not  all.  Nearly 
all  the  beggus  we  meet  in  onr  streets  are  foreign- 
ers, who  also  compose  a  la^  majority  of  ttie  in- 
mates of  our  alms-houses-  That  exalted  senti- 
ment of  hamanity,  which  made  our  shores  an 
asylnm  for  the  oppressed  of  every  other  land,  is 
honorable  to  the  American  name,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  fostered  with  the  utmost  care.  But  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  those  who  are  most 

gmcatnis  shonld  he  the  most  earily  dnped,  onr 
Ub««li^tashami%^.ta^ 

with  almost  every  cnme  that  HackensJthe  record 
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of  hmmnity;  ympm  who  •  have  long  been  a 
^  bnrden  Qpcm  tbdr  respeotire  pMiahes;  lawiQi^ 
organized  into  a  systematie  aiBooiatioD;— all 
the«e  are  sent  over  be^e,  as  to  a  penal  oolmy,  to 
prey  upon  our  pockets,  or  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
thies. We  offer  European?  an  ttylom,  and  they 
turn  our  ooontry  into  a  oommon  sewer*  When 
are  we  to  ban  laws  that  wUl  gofem  emigmtion 
and  correct  a  system  at  natoralization  wtiich  in- 
vests a  fi»eigner  with  political  privileges  before 
he  undexstands  our  langaagel 


HINTS  TO  VISITORS. 

[A.  onrcspondent  sends  ns  Oie  following  pret^ 
sharp  hints  to  visiten.  If  there  an  any  snch 
characters  as  he  has  indicated,  we  hope  they  will 
be  fortanate  enough  to  read  the  paragraphs  in- 
tended for  their  benefit,  and  improTO  their  man- 
ners. It  cannot  be  done  too  soon,  either  for 
thdr  own  benefit,  or  that  of  dtrir  friends-] 

If  you  want  to  wear  oat  your  welcome,  and 
get  rid  of  your  friends,  make  them  a  visit  during 
business  boors,  say  one  or  two  hours  long,  and 
talk  of  matters  that  only  concern  yourself;  or, 
visit  them  in  the  evening;  'ga  soon  tStsx  'tea,  i^d 
stay  late— say  an  hour  or' two  after  their  lisiAl 
time  of  retiring — taking  care,  at  the  same  time, : 
to  entertain  tt»em^)y  relating  various  jncicfent  in 
jour  own  life,  wherein  you  always  excelled,  and 
no  one  coijld  e^  get  ahead  of  you;  and  when  you 
Btftrt  1»  go,4ake  about'half  an  hour  to  get.  off. 

most  effectual,  as  they  will  scarcely ; 
venture  to  rettim  your  visit,  lest  yon  should  be 
encouraged  to  repeat  the  infliction. 

If  you  wisl^to  have  people  think  you  are  "an 
eztMordinary  person,"  entertain  them  by  relating 
the  wonderful  exploits  of  your  children;  espe- 
peciallyof  "little  Johnny,"  who  does  so  many 
"cute  things.  "lie  takes  hts  knife  and  fork 
and  drums  ou  his  plate,  'till  he  breaks  it;"  or 
takes  his  cup  of  hot  tea  and  poors  it  down  his 
little  sister's  back  to  make  her  jump;  or  takes  a 
Ughted  paper  and  sets  fire  to  the  cat,  or  picks  her 
up,  and  puts  her  on  the  hot  stove  to  make  her 
dance;  or  goes  into  the  yard,  and  pulls  all  the 
flowers  to  make  sights  of,  or  "plays  soldkr,"  and 
uses  bis  stick  for  a  sword  on  all  the  little  chil- 
dren he  meets  with;  and  all  sorts  of  funny 
tricks:  but  he  ifl  "so  cute"  with  it,  that  yon 
havn*t  the  heart  to  punish  him,  but  jast  have  to 
laugh.  Beade,  the  brun  of  anch  smart  children 
is  so  sensiUve  that  yon  are  a&ud  of  d(^ng  them 
injury. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  talent  inherited  from 
eMraordvuin/parenUt  {t^  ooone  tins  is  to  be  un- 


derstood) is  ^TCD  to  your  guests  to  [KO^e  yon  an 
"extnuMrdinary.  person"— and  so  it  does  pron  it; 
but  ahonld  the  child  in  ft  few  yean  become  mas- 
ter, and  cause  you  "heart-aches,"  yua  most  not 
think  it  an  extraordinary  result. 

"Bring  up  a  child  in  the  waj  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  bom  it" 

If  yon  wish  to  lose  caste  among  your  most  va* 
luable,  because  most  virtuous  fii^ids.  relate  to 
them,  frequently,  in  a  lively,  jocular  way,  anec- 
dotes of  yourself  and  your  condnct  in  former 
life,  wherein  you  have  committed  many  rude  and 
unbecoming  acts,  which  would  not  bear  being  \ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  refined  sodety  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Ton  will  find  tins  to  be  a  veiy  speedy 
wi^'  of  accomplishing  it,  as^^all  judge,  more  or 
less,  of  tl^gs  by  presmt  standards,  withoat  ' 
making  allowance  for  acts  done  when  vulgarity  i 
was  tolerated,  and  the  fact  of  enjoying  its  red-  j 
tal  is  a  pretty  good  eridenoe  that  the  mind  | 
olings  to  "little  tilings."  \ 


KAD&ME  SONTAQ. 

The  new^pen  report  that  ttus  lady  has  made 
during  her  brief  sojourn  among  ns,  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars,  clear  of  all  expenses.  We 
also  note  the  fact  that  a  needle- woman  of  New 
York,  the  representative  a  thousand  others, 
during  the  same  pfriod,  has  earned  by  long  weary 
da^  of  toil,  one  hundred  dollars;  an  amoont 
whidi  barely  stdSoed  to  keep  body  and  and 
wretdiedly  together.  We  designedly  main  this 
comparison,  not  onl  of  any  ill-will  towards 
Madame  Sontag,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  estimable 
lady;  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  we 
pay  Ibr  things  of  real  utility,  and  how  much  we 
squander  in  luxuries.  We  do  worse;  we  econo- 
mise from  the  labor  of  the  poor,  to  enable  us  'to 
launch  out  extravagantly  in  those  transitory  plea- 
sures which  neither  feed  the  hungry  -nor  clothe 
the  naked.  .  Music  is  undoubtedly  a  deUghtfol 
recreation,  and  its  gentle  mflnencea  an  eveiy- 
where  acknowledged;  but  its  real  value  lies  in  the 
price  we  piay  for  it.  Music  for  the  miUitm  is  c^ 
pable  of  doing  much  good  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, but  music  for  Japonica-dom  is  rather  an  evil 
than  a  benefit.  Its  cost  is  a  serious  tax  upon  or- 
^nary  incomes,  and  many  of  those  who  submit 
to  the  inordinato  demands  ot  fiurdgn  singers,  stmt 
themselves  in  other  things  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference. In  our  opinion,  Italian  music  can  never 
be  naturalized  among  us,  and  while  patronizing 
it  at  the  present  ehai^.  m  seek  to  cultivate  an 
exotic  at  ft  cost  ft  hundred  time&^^non  than  ia 
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PHILADELPHIA:  DECEMBER,  ISfiS. 


DERWENTWATER. 


The  lakes  of  Camberltnd  have  become  of  }ftte 
pan  00  celebrated  that  few  toarifits .  now  visit 
fingtand,  wbo  do  not  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
a  IncaHty,  famous  ms  the  residence  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  Lake  Poets,  romantic  from 
trochipg  history  of  Mary  of  Buttermere,  and 
^Arming  as  a  sammer  resort,  from  the  pictur- 
eafne  dluiracter  of  the  scaery.  • 

The  principal  lakes  of  this  r^oni  thongh  they 
ma^  rather  be  termed  expansions  of  thof  ivers  to 
tbey  properly  belong,  are  Bassenthwait, 
s,  UUeswater,  Wastwater  and  Derwent- 

^Rydal  Mount  lived  Wordsworth,  the  great- 


est of  English  philosophical  poets.  At  Eeawick, 
fifteen  miles  dutant,  Sontbey  dwelt  for  many 
years;  and  scattered  between  and  around  these, 
the  most  permanent  of  all  the  litervy  men  who 
made  pictoresqae  Oumberland  their  abode,  were 
the  residences  of  John  Wilson,  better  known  as 
Christopher  North,  of  the  Quaker  Po^t  Lloyd, 
and  of  De  Qaincey.  ftmoos  for  l>is  Confesnons  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  and  justly  regarded  at  the  pre- 
sent day  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and 
ablest  critics  in  England-  Here,  too,'  Miss  Har- 
riet Martioeau  has  of  late  years  taken  up  her 
abode. 

From  Sonthey's  residence,  nttt  Keswick,  is  a 
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fine  view  of  Derweaitwftter.  It  is  of  %n  oval 
finvi,  three  miles  in  lenzth,  and  a  mile  and  &  half 
wide.  It  is  samnnQM  hy  rocky  moantains, 
Ixrokai  into  many  ftntutk  shapes.  The  i^ed- 
]»ces  seldom  overhang  the  water,  bat  are  ar- 
ranged at  some  distance;  and  the  shores  swell 
into  woody  eminences  or  sink  into  green  pastoral 
mai^ns.  The  lake  contains  eight  islands;  me 
of  which,  near  the  centre,  is  famons  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  St.  Herbert,  the  ruins  of 
whose  hermitage  are  yet  remaining. 

The  vidntty  to  the  lake  itself  would  make  this 
spot  as  a  residence,  most  attractive.  I  think  I 
like  Drawentwater  more  than  any  other  of  the 
lakes.  The  mountains  alt  around  are  so  bold 
and  so  diversiOed  in  form.  Yon  see  them  show- 
ing themselves  <ne  behind  anottwr,  many  tend- 
ing to  the  pyramidieid  ibrm,  and  their  hoes  as 
varied  as  thor  shapes.  Some  an  of  that  peon- 
liar  tawny,  or  lion  colw,  which  is  so  singidar  in 
its  effect  in  the  Sootch  mountains  of  the  south; 
others  so  softly  ud  smoothly  green;  others  so 
bla^  and  desolate.  Some  are  so  beautifully 
wooded;  others  so  bare.  When  you  look  onward 
to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  group  <^  mountains 
and  crags  there,  at  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  end  pictoriiU  things 
imaginable.  If  any  artist  would  choose  a  scene 
for  the  entrance  into  fairy  land,  let  him  Uke  that. 
When,  again,  yon  turn  and  look  over  the  town, 
there  soars  aloft  Skiddaw,  in  his  giant  grandeuTt 
with  all  his  slopes,  ridges,  dints,  ravines,  and 
summits,  clear  in  the  h]^  dsj,  or  hong  wiA"the 
cloud-curtaiD  of  heavan,  full  of  ma^&cnt  mys- 
tery. There  is  a  pei^et  i^ramid,  broad  and 
massy  as  those  of  Egypt,  standing  eolemnly  in 
one  of  its  ascending  vales,  called  Oarrsledmm. 
*  The  beautifully  wooded  islands  of  Derwentwater, 
eight  in  number,  and  tiie  fine  masses  of  wood 
that  stretch  away  between  the  feet  the  trills 
and  the  ikke,  with  here  and  there  a  villa  lighting 
up  the  soene,  make  it  perfect.  In  all  the  changes 
of  weather,  the  changes  of  aspect  must  be  full  of 
new  beauty;  but  in  bright  and  genial  summer 
weather,  how  enchanting  it  must  be?  As  it  was 
at  our  visit,  the  deep  black,  yet  transparent 
shadow  that  lay  on  some  of  the  hage  piles  of 
mountain,  and  the  soft  light  tiiat  lay  on  others, 
were  indsseribaUy  noble  and  po^cal,  and  the 
stranger  exolaimed  eoatinually,— **Pnu:htig!" 
"Wunderschon!"  and  **Ires  Baau!" 


LlVIUa  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Thonsanda  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  lira— 
pass  <M  the  stage  of  life,  and  an  heard  of  no 
more.  Why?  None  were  bleased  by  them;  mme 
could  ptrint  to  them  as  the  means  of  their  redemp- 
Uon:  not  a  line  they  vrrote,  not  a  word  they  ^wke 
oould  be  recalled,  and  so  tbey  perished;  Uieir 
light  went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not 
remembered  more  than  the  insects  of'^  yesterday. 
Will  TOO  thus  live  and  die,  oh,  man  immortal! 
Live  for  something.  Bo  good,  and  leave  behind 
you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time 
can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  by  kind- 
ness,  love  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
yon  come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you 
irill  nevw  be  forgotten.  No;  your  name,  your 


deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leare 
behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  oi  the  evenitu. 
Oreat  deeds  will  shine  as  taigbtly  on  the  euu 
as  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Tbe  pains  we  spend  upon  our  mortal  selra 
will  perish  with  onrselvea;  but  the  care  we  gire 
out  of  a  good  heart  to  others — the  efforts  of  dii- 
interested  duty,  the  deeds  and  thoughts  oi  pon 
afi^tion— are  never  lost;  they  are  uable  to  no 
waste,  and  are  like  a  force  that  propagates  for 
ever,  changing  itself  but  not  losing  its  mtenatty. 
In  short,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  nothing  hamu 
dies;  nothiog,  at  least,  which  proceeds  firom  the 
higher  and  dnracteristic  part  of  a  man's  nattue; 
nothing  which  he  does  as  a  subject  of  God's 
monU  law.  Material  strootnres  are  dissolved; 
the  identity  and  IraotHns  are  nme;  but  mind  par- 
takes of  the  eternity  of  (he  GxttA  Pamit  Spirit; 
and  thoughts,  truths,  emotions,  <aice  g^Tcn  to  tba 
world,  are  norer  kist.  Tbiaj  edst  as  trnly,  and 
perform  thdr  duties  as  aetivdr,  a  tbmsand 
years  afler  their  origin,  as  ai  Uw  day  of  tbnr 
birth. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

BY  FANNT  FALES. 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me!  we  parted  kindly^ 

I  hoa,  with  "Ood  bless  youl"  on  thy  ftlteriag 
tongue; 

1^  with  a  deep  pure  lore  that  followed  bliodly. 
Love  thou  hast  from  thee  flnn|^ 

Thou  hast  forsaken  met   I  watched  to  graet  thee, 

Listened  at  midnight,  wept  at  thy  delay; 
'Till,  O  my  GodI  the  cruel  miasive  reached  me, 
Cnuhing  out  hope  for  aye. 

Thou  hatt  forsaken  me!  my  poor  heart,  bleeding 

Uttera  the  cry  in  anguish  and  despairi 
Yet  I  forgivM  and  while  for  strength  am  pleadmg, 
WIU  plead  for  Um  in  prayer. 

I  knew  thee  changed— fdt  thy  action  dying. 

Grieved  o'er  the  spell  a  syreu  on  thee  wid; 
0,  many  midnights  found  me  lone,  and  sighing. 
Thy  feet  by  k*r  were  auyed. 

Can'tt  thou  be  happy?  eomee  there  not  a  vision. 

Of  a  fUr  cUldf  bloe-eyad— vrith  sonny  bair? 
It  is  tkitu  aw«— tweet  as  a  dream  elyriao. 
She  helps  my  heart  to  bear. 

She  has  tby  smile,  thy  brow,  tligUiDVinward 
gUnces; 

Whenever  I  weep,  "Papa  gone,  gone,**  she  cries; 
How  can  I  tell  her  as  Time  on  advances. 
How,  of  these  broken  ties' 

Can'st  then  be  luippyl  comes  there  not  to  haoat 

thee, 

Mem'ries  of 'blessed  days  we  knew  of  yore, 
Ere  thou  wert  tempted?  Bnt  t  will  not  taunt  thee, 
Tfaon  art  mine  own,  no  morel 

No  morel  no  more!  and  yet  tbon  art  forgiven — 

Thy  desolate  wife  sends  up  on  bended  knee, 
A  jfearning,  tearful,  suffering  cry  to  Heaven. 
She  has  been  true  to  tli«e. 

FarewelH   I  would  not  call  thee  back,  for  scorn 
Has  strengthened  me.   Thoult  weary  a||||r 

And  yearn  for  the  forsaken  oDest,l${l£lon^^^^ 

[nvam!  OGodl  ^arumtt 


THE  SUNSET  OF  LIFE.— IIOXESTY  IN  BUSINESS. 
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THE  SUNSET  OF  LIFE. 

BT  c  a  c. 

ETcning  crept  along  the  Taller, 

Blaibed  opm  the  distant  hill. 
And  the  golden  huh  of  tanset 

Fell  so  iweetly  and  eg  etill. 
That  the  meadow  and  the  mountain^ 

And  the  ocean's  heaving  breast, 
Beem  to  bathe  themsetvea  in  sunlight 

From  the  windows  of  the  West. 

Parting  gleams,  >o  gay  and  golden. 
Streamed  across  the  white  and  blue, 

Till  the  clouds  *mid  aanra  heareni 
Melted  in  the  blushing  hue. 

And  it  fell,  that  golden  glory, 
On  the  ripples  of  the  sea; 

Dancing,  dazzling,  ever  wreathing 

*  Smites  ao  glorioDs  and  ftee. 

And  the  atroggling  of  the  sanshine. 

Straying  through  the  lifting  trew, 
Smileci  upon  a  leaf-hid  cott-ge, 

Opened  to  invite  the  breeze.  ^ 
And  two  wavy,  glimmering  sunbeanu 

Meeting  in  the  open  door. 
One  from  HaaT*n,  and  one  finun  ocean. 

Lit  the  e^ing  and  the  floor. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  sanlight. 

Where  its  glory  kus^  his  brow. 
Sat  an  old  man  on  tiia  threshold, 

Tbinkinc  of  by-gone— «nd  now, 
Ob  bis  staff,  his  bands  were  folded, 

And  be  rested  there  bii  chint 
While  Us  face,  with  sweet  npcession, 

TolAhe  peace  that  reigned  within. 

Still  be  tat,  intently  gazing. 

Through  the  aisles  of  arehing  green 
Oot  upon  the  glotions  vista. 

In  the  m«-llow  Qistance  seeni-' 
Listening  to  the  murmuring  music 

Of  the  wind  and  gentle  wavest 
Like  approving  ages,  calling 

To  uu  present,  from  their  gravei* 

Tears  of  labor  bent  tbelr  voices 

To  the  harmony  within; 
Deeds  of  love  and  duty  chiming, 

With  a  Conscience  void  of  sin; 
Beav'nly  sonnds  of  holy  grandeur, 

Sacb  as  earth*s  may  never  be. 
Heard  he  as  he  sat  there,  gazing 

Out  upon  the  sun  and  sea. 

And  the  sun  went  sinking  downward. 

And  his  eool  rose  nearer  home} 
Drinking  deep  of  healing  wateca 

Flowing  from  the  heav'nly  dome) 
Then  the  holy  star  of  twilight, 

Clinging  dewB  upon  the  air. 
Throned  itself  npon  the  suns^. 

Like  a  spirit  reigning  there. 

As  the  star,  with  light  nnbroken. 

Gazed  into  bit  raptured  eyes, 
Witb  its  peneil-beams  descending. 
Came  a  message  |rom  the  skies. 
'  the  angel'k  gentle  voicingS, 
itealing  sweetly  from  above, 

his  soul  still  up  and  heav'nward, 
the  wings  o£  light  and  love. 
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Then  the  sen  beyond  the  ocean. 

Gathered  in  his  rays  to  reet{ 
As  a  noble  chief,  in  falling. 

Folds  his  honors  to  bis  breast. 
Outward  sense  and  scenes  were  fading. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  sun; 
But  within,  those  angel  voices, 

Spoke  eternal  day  b^gon. 

Fading  lights,  still  failing,  dying> 

Gilt  the  edges  of  the  doad, 
Till  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  them 

Like  the  stillness  of  a  shroud. 
And  the  tints  grew  grey  and  leaden. 

As  the  flushing  followed  down, 
Where  the  son,  when  in  the  heaven, 

Last  had  worn  his  golden  ciown. 

As  the  moonlight  softly  slumbered 
Where  was  once  the  suabeam's  fiill. 

Round  the  old  man  closed  the  shadowr. 
With  their  'dark  and  deep'ning  pill. 

Still  upon  his  stafi  he  rested. 
With  his  weary,  wintery  head) 

Grone  was  all  the  golden  glory — 
Day  was  done)  the  old  man  dead. 

Who  shall  say  how  pure  a  vision 

Rests  upon  that  spirit's  eye. 
Changing  sonshine  into  soul-light; 

Faded  to  unfading  skiesf 
Who  can  know  how  sweet  that  sunset, 

Shadowing  fiirth  the  ffttes  of  gold, 
Which  onto  his  sonl  unfolded, 

Hear'o  to  earth  is  yet  untold. 

HONESTY  IN  BUSINESS. 

Two  brethren  were  riding  in  n  wagon  one  day. 
The  coDTemtkm  tamed  an  tiu  mnnner  of  Aoing 
bosiness. 

^'Brother/'  said  one,  "if  we  would  succeed  in 
store-keepinf;.  we  cannot  be  strictly  upright  in 
every  little  tbing.   It  is  impossible.  We  could 

•'It  ia  omtruy  to  relig^n  not  to  be  npi^t," 
replied  the  other.  "lEbmesty  ia  u  moch  a  put 
of  religion  as  prayer  or  reading  the  7&hU,  and 
yet  if  he  be  not  strictly  an  honeat  man,  he  can- 
not be  a  rdigious  one." 

"I  don't  know  aboat  that  We  must  lire— that 
is  my  doctrine." 

"But  you  pretend  to  be  a  religious  man,  don*i 
you?   You  are  a  professor,  as  well  as  I  am." 

''But  we  most  live.  I  shall  break  down  in  my 
store  if  I  do  not  shave  a  little." 

**And  yon  will  be  more  likely  to  break  down 
if  you  do.  I  tell  you,  my  brother,  h(»eaty'is  not 
only  a  part  of  religion,  bat  It  ia  the  best  foliajf 
too;  and  I  will  Tmtaro  to  aay,  the  man  who  is 
honest  win  auoceed  better  in  bis  ston  than  he 
who  is  not  The  man  who  is  unjnst,  dther  In 
little  things  or  in  great  things,  is  a  dishooeat 
man,  and  an  irreligioos  man;  and  the  day  of 
judgment  will  convince  him  of  it  fearfully." 

The  above  conversation,  in  substance,  took 
place  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  store-keeper  did  tnginess  in  a  Tillage 
near  which  they  were  riding.  Since  that  time 
he  has  failed  m  his  buuneas,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  village. 

MoKAL— A  man  who  is  not  strictlf  t@  honest 
man,  cannot  be  a  reli^^ua  man.  ^ 


Oa  ths  sonth  Bide  of  Chestnut  street,  or  the  j'Cruy.'wbile  he  tbonglit  tJlinAnkind  bat  himself 
west  side  of  Broadfray,  at  all  seasons  in  fair  j  in  the  same  unhappy  oondition.  The  dandy 
weather,  may  be  seen  the  dandy-  Where  he ;  thiaks  himself  superior  to  all  others,  while,  in 
comes  from,  or  what  his  occupation  may  be,  be-  { the  world's  estimation,  he  is  rrgarded  is  holding 
yond  these  daily  perambulations,  is  a  profound  !  the  meanest  rank.  Oaly  those  who  lack  brains, 
mystery.  In  ng^H  to  peraooal  value,  he  holds  \  or  the  energy  to  aooomplish  any  thing  useful, 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  world  as  did  the  |  ever  become  dandies.  The  artist  gives  as  a  bir 
laoatic  who  said  the  only  difference  between  him  specimen, 
and  other  men  was,  that  all  men  thought  him ' 


FUTURE  HOUSEKEEPERS.       J      l>ly  »»  '«T  P»tty  to  look  at 

—  j  with  a  yonng  man's  eyes,  and  sometimes  we  ban 

We  sometimes  oatch  omwlves  wondering  how  ;  known  the  artless  ionooence  of  practical  know- 
many  of  the  yonog  ladies  whom  we  meet  with  \  ledge  displayed  by  a  yontig  Miss  to  appear 
are  to  per/brm  the  part  of  housekeepers,  when  rather  interesting  than  otherwise.  But  we  have 
t^e  young  men  who  now  eye  them  so  admiringly  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  life  fall  of 
have  persuaded  them  to  become  their  wives.         nigged  experiences,  and  that  the  most  loving, 

We  listen  to  those  young  ladies  of  whom  we  ;  romantic  and  delicate  ptople  must  live  on  cooked 
apeak,  and  hear  them  not  only  acknowledging  |  or  otherwise  prepared  food,  and  in  homes  kept 
bat_  boasting  of  th^r  iguoraaoe  of  all  housework  I  clean  and  tidy  by  industrious  hands.  And  for 
duties,  as  if  nothing  woald  so  lower  them  in  the  |  all  the  practical  putposea  of  married  life,  it  is 
esteem  of  their  friends  as  the  confession  of  an  <  generally  found  that  for  the  husband  to  sit  and 
ability  to  bake  bread  and  pies,  or  cook  a  piece  of  gaze  at  a  wife's  taper  fingers  knd  lily 
meat,  or  a  disposition  to  engage  in  any  useful  |  for  a  wife  to  sit  and  be  looked  at  and 
employment.  Speaking  from  our  own  youthful  jjjoes  not  make  the  pot  boil  or  pat  the 
recollectioa,  we  are  frea  to  say  that  taper  floge^  I  pieoe  of  food  in  the  pot.  * 


THE  WATERSPOUT. 
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THE  WATERSPOUT. 


To  the  nme  class  with  the  rotating  and  pro- 
granng  pillars  of  aand,  tlikt  siogular  t^cDome- 
Doa  called  the  vaieripdkt  clearly  beIongB,~a 
whirlwind  raising  into,  a  oolamnar  mass  th*' 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  causing  the  aqueous  j 
TipoTH  in  the  atmosphere  to  assume  the  same ; 
f»na.  the  two  fi^aeotly  nniting,  the  whole  pre- 1 
senting  a  magnificent  spectacle.  | 

The  Greelu  applied  the  term  Prester  to  the  < 
waterspout,  which  signifies  a  fiery  fluid,  from  its  | 
appearance  being  generally  accompanied  with '. 
flashes  of  lightning,'  and  a  solphweons  smell,  | 
dtowing  the  activity  of  the  electrical  principle  in 
the  air.  Locretiafl  refers  to  it  in  the  following  i 
tsmu: —  - 1 

HeoM,  wltb  much  mm,  the  anteor  my  ir»  tnoe 
Tvrawd,  from  its  MMiiee.  Prattar  hj  tbe  Omki,  ! 
Tbtt  oft  Tram  hraTCD  wide  horen  o'er  the  deep.  ' 
lyka  ft  TUt  eolanui,  gndakl  from  the  ikleB, 
PraiM  o  «r  the  wavee,  deeaenda  It;  the  rexed  tide 
BoiJloc  a  BMda  beneath  ito  mlgbtr  vhlrl, 
Aad  with  deetnietioit  ear*  the  a'o«t«it  (hip 
ThMet'Biiif  UMt  deree  tbe  bri«t'raui  eeene  ^proeoh. 

Watei^nta  exhibit  various  axpects,  bat  a  fre- 
quent appearance  has  been  thus  described,  as  it 
baa  been  observed  at  sea.  Under  a  dense  cloud, 
a  dretdar  area  of  tbe  ocean,  in  diameter  from  100 
to  120  yazds,  shows  great  distorbance,  the  water 
nutnng  toward  the  centre  of  the  agitated  mass, 
from  wlunoe  it  risei  in  a  spiral  manner  toward 
tbeclosda,  aasnming  a  trampet-shape,  with  the 
broad  end  downward.  At  tne  same  time,  the 
cloud  assumes  a  edmilar  form,  hut  the  position  of 
the  cone  is  inverted,  and  Us  lower  extremity,  or 
apex,  gradoally  unites  with  the  upper  extremity 
of  ascending  ctdomn  of  water.  At  the  point 
ofjimction,  the  diameter  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.  There  is  thus  a  column  of  water  and 
formed,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
liin  in  tbe  midctte,  and  broad  at  the  two 
tbe  sides  of  which  are  dark,  which 
the  appearance  of  a  hfijUow  tube.  It 
i  with  the  wind,  and  even  in  caJm  weather, 


when  no  wind  is  perceptible,  the  position  shifls. 
Sometimes'  the  spout  preaerYcs  the  perpendicular 
in  its  motion,  bat  freqaently,  from  the  wind  not 
acuog  with  equal  force  upon  its  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  or  the  one  being  more  susceptible  of 
impulsion  than  the  other,  it  assumes  an  inclined 
position,  and  the  column  is.  speedily  ruptured  by 
tbe  nnegual  velocity  of  its  parts.  A  few  minutes 
suffices  in  general  for  the  daration  of  the  pheno- 
menon, but  several  have  been  known  to  continue 
for  near  an  hour.  Instances  of  repeated  disrup- 
tion and  formation  have  been  witnessed,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  many  as  sixteen  water- 
spouts have  been  observed  at  the  same  time.  Tbe 
mariners  of  former  days  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
charge artillery  at  these  moving  columns,  to  ac- 
celerate their  fall,  fearful  of  their  ships  being 
crossed  by  them,  and  sank  or  damaged — a  ptao- 
tice  allu^  to  by  Falconer  in  the  opening  of  the 
second  canto  of  liie  ShipwreA:  but  tbe  prindpal 
danger  arises  from  the  wind  blowing  in  sudden 
g«sts  in  their  vicinity,  from  allpcnnts  of  the  com- 
pass, sufficient  to  oapaixe  small  vessels  carrying 
much  sail.  Waterspouts  on  land  are  not  uncom- 
mon, aad  in  this  case  there  is  no  ascending 
column  of  water,  bnt  only  a  descending  inverted 
cone  of  vapor.  Tivid  flashes  of  lightning  fre- 
quently  issue  from  them,  and.deluges  of  rain  at- 
tend todr  disruption.  A  remarkable  spout  ap- 
peared and  burst  on  Emott  Moor,  near  Coin  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1718,  aboat  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  some  laborers  digging  peat,  whose  at- 
tention was  directed  A  it  by  hearing  an  unusual 
noise  in  the  air.  Upon  leaving  the  spot  in  alarm, 
they  found  a  small  rippling  stream  converted 
into  a  roaring  flood,  though  no  rain  had  fallen  on 
the  moor;  and  at  the  immediate  scene  of  action, 
the  earth  bad  been  swept  away  ^  the  depth  of 
seven  feet,  the  naked  rock  appeared,  and  an  ex- 
cavation had  been  made  in  the  ground  by  tbe 
force  of  the  water  discharging  from  the  spo"* 
upward  of  half  a  mile  in  Imgui. 
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THE  GEISBRS  OF  ICELAND. 


In  June  last,  a  paper  of  much  interest  was  read 
by  Dr.  J.  Tjndall,  before  the  "Royal  Inatitution" 
of  London,  upon  the  "EruptiTe  Pheoomene  of 
Iceland."  We  condense  a  portion  of  this  paper- 
He  sud  that  the  sariaoe  of  Iceland  has  a  gentle 
inclination  downwards  from  the  eoast  toward  tbo 
centre,  where  the  general  lerel  is  abont  two  thou- 
sand feet  abore  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  this>  as 
on  a  pedestal,  stand  the  Jokull.  or  Icy  mountains: 
which  extend  both  waya,  in  a  N'orth- easterly  di- 
rection. In  this  range  are  aitaated  the  most  ac- 
tive Toloanoesitf  the  islaod;  and  here,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  thermal  or  warm  springs,  for  which 
Iceland  is  bmons,  (niginate,  thns  suggesting  their 
origin,  and  tiiat  of  the  YOloanoea,  to  be  the 
same. 

Lower  down  in  the  more  porons  strata  are 
smoking  mud  pools,  where  a  repulsive  blue- black 
aluminous  paste  is  boiled,  rising  at  times  into 
huge  bladders,  which  on  bursting  scatter  their 
slimy  n>ray  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
From  the  base  of  the  hills  upwards  extend  the 
glaci«TS,  and  on  thdr  shoulders  are  placed  the 
immense  snow-flelds  which  crown  the  summits. 

From  the  ridges^nd  caverns  of  the  mountains, 
immense  quantities  of  steam  issue  at  intervals; 
and  where  the  cave  lends  reverberation,  the  sound 
is  like  that  of  thunder.  From  the  arched  and  fis- 
sures of  the  glaciers  large  quantities  of  water  flow, 
falling  Over  crags  of  ice  in  cascades,  or  extending 
over  large  tracts  of  country  before  they  find  any  | 
definite  outlet.    A  portion  of  this  water  being  in- 
tercepted by  fissures  in  the  ground,  is  conveyed) 
to  the  hot  rocks  beneath,  where  it  meets  with 
those  volcanic  gases  which  traverse  these  under- 1 
ground  regions  and  travels  in  company  withj 
them,  until  it  finds  some  vent  nther  as  steam  or  a  i 
boiling  /pring.   The  <nrigin  of  these  springs  is  '•, 
atmosplieno.   The  snow  and  rtin  are  the  sources  • 
from  whidi  the  springs  are  fed.  because  nitrogen  i 
and  amnumia  occur  invariably  in  the  water  of! 
these  springs,  as  in  rain  water.  | 

The  spring!  of  Iceland  may  be  divided  into  two 


great  claraes— the  one  turns  litmus  paper  red,  the 
other  restores  its  color — the  one  is  acid,  the 
other  alkaline-  Periodical  eruptions  are  seldom 
known  among  the  formo',  while  to  the  latter 
belong  the  Oeisers  of  the  land. 

The  great  Oeiser  consists  of  a  tube  ten  feet 
wide  and  seventy-five  deep,  expanding  at  its  top 
into  a  basin  which  measures  fifty-two  feet  from 
North  to  South,  and  sixW-flve  feet  in  depth.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  and  basin  are  ooated  with  a 
beautiful  smooth  plaster,  so  hard  as  to  redst  the 
blows  of  a  hammer.  This  lining  is  pore  silica.  The 
Qeiser  water  contains  a  large  amount  of  silica; 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  water  depo- 
sited  the  sub^nce  against  the  sides  of  the  tube 
and  basin.  But  the  water  deposits  no  sediment, 
even  when  cooled  to  freezing  point.  It  may  he 
bottled  and  kept  for  years  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
without  the  slightest  predintftte.  Bow  theawai 
this  plaster  laid  on? 

Dr.  Tyndall  exhibited  a  painting  of  the  Q«sert 
which  being  taken  on  the  spot,  might,  be  said, 
be  relied  on-  According  to  this  picture,  the  baan 
is  situated  at  the  summit  <rfa  mound  fyity  feet  in 
height,  a  glance  at  which  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  If  as  deposited  by  the  Qeiser.  But  in 
building  the  mound,  the  sprii^  must  also  have 
formed  the  shaft  which  perforated  Uie  mound,  and 
thus  we  learn  that  the  Geiser  is  the  architect 
its  own  mound.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mound 
was  formed  in  this  way; — 

A  hot  spring,  bubbling  up  from  the  ground, 
flows  over  its  side  down  a  gentle  inclination;  the 
water  evaporates  quickly,  and  silica  is  deposited. 
The  deposit  gradually  elevates  the  udeover  which 
the  water  flows,  until  the  latter  is  compeUed  to 
seek  another  course — the  same  rrault  fellows— 
the  ground  becomes  elevated,  and  the  q»ing  has 
to  go  forward;  thus  it  is  comfKcUed  to  travel  round 
and  round,  discharging  its  silica  and  dee[ 
its  shaft,  until  in  the  coi^rse  of  cmturia  it 
the  wonderful  apparatos  vi 
tied  and  astonjam' "BbQi^ 


ivel  ronnd 
cleepeung  I 


."JEAN  J 
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"Bekn  tat  eroptioii,  the  water  fills 
Dth  the  tube  ftDd  the  bum;  the  wster  in  the 
jriH  aj^peus  to  be  nused  np,  thns  fbniung  »  coni- 
cu  enunenoe  in  the  beain,  and  causing  the  water 
to  flow  over  the  dde.  Detmatiovi  are  beard,  eri- 
dently  dne  to  the  production  of  steam  in  the 
cavema  below,  which,  riaing  to  the  cooler  water 
.  above,  becomes  condensed,  thus  producing  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Between  the  interval  of  two  eruptions,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  and  bottcim  gmduaMy  ii^i'Tv^';(-s.  Bunsen 
BQCceeded  in  d(^U'i'ni;iiii\L;  it.s  rL'tibp'']i\ti.ire  a  few 
mioutes  before  a  grt^c  i^rupiion  tv:]i  [j lace;  and 
tiiese  observatioiiii  rumi£hi;d  Ui  h\s  clear  intellect 
the  'key  of  the  en  iirQ  mg^rA  little  below  the 
oectre  the  water  VH'fHMHHriMllegrees  of  its 
boiling  point,  that  nHinid^^i;>ces  of  the 
point  at  which  water  boils  nndi^  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  an  atmosphere,  th$  jtressure  of  the 
superincumbent  column  of  water.  The  actual  tem- 
pomtore  at  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom  was  122 
agrees  centigrade;  its  boiling  point  here  is  124 
deirees.  We  have  just  alluded  to  the  detonations 
and  the  lifting  of  the  Geiser  column  bjr  the  en- 
tniDoe  of  steam  from  beneath.  These  detonations 
tad  the  accompanying  elevation  of  the  column 
•re,  as  before  stated,  heard  and  observed  at  va- 
rioos  intervals  before  an  eruption.  During  these 
intervals  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  gradually 
rising;  let  us  see  what  tmut  take  place  when  its 
temperature  is  near  the  boiling  pmnt.  Imagine 
the  section  of  watw  at  thirty  feet  abOTe  the  bot- 
tom to  be  ndsed  six  feet  m  the  generation  of  a 
mass  of  vapor  below.  Ibe  liquid  s|H«ad8  out  in 
the  basiii.overflows  its  rim,  and  thus  the  elevated 
section  has  mx  feet  less  of  water  pressure  upon  it; 
its  boiling  pcunt  under  this  diminished  pressure  is 
121  degrees;  hence  iu  itsnewpositionits  actual  tem- 
perature (122  degrees)  is  a  d^ee  above  the  boil- 
ing point  This  excess  is  at  once  apfdied  to  the 
generation  of  steam;  the  column  is  lifted  higher, 
and  its  pressure  further  lessened;  more  steam  is 
developed  underneath;  and  thus,  after  a  few  con- 
Tulfire  efforts,  the  water  is  ejected  with  immense 
Tdodty,  and  we  have  the  Gieiser  eruption  in  all 
its  grandeur.  By  its  oontact  with  the  atmosphere 
the  water  is  cooled,  fells  back  into  the  iHisin, 
linlu  into  the  tube,  through  wluoh  It  mdnally 
Tiaes  again,  and  flually  fills  the  badn.  The  deto- 
BatioDs  are  heard  at  intemds,  and  eboDitinu  ob- 
served;  but  not  until  the  iemperatore  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  has  once  more  neariy  attained  its 
Mling  point,  is  the  hfting  of  the  column  able  to 
produce  an  eruption.  In  the  regularly  formed 
tube  the  water  nowhere  quite  attains  the  boiling 
point.  In  the  canals  which  feed  the  tube,  the 
Bteam  which  causes  the  detonation  and  lifting  of 
the  column  must  therefore  be  formed.  These 
canals  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  irrtt;ular 
continuatiBu  of  the  tnbeitsdf.  The  tube  is  £ere- 
fim  the  sole  and  sufQcient  cause  of  the  eruptions. 
Its  sufficiency  waa  experimentally  shown  during 
the  lecture. 

Atnbe  of  galvaniaed  iron,  At.  feet  long,  was 

#ited  by  a  bamn;  a  fire  was  placed  under- 
d  one  near  its  oentre,  to  imitate  the  lateral 
of  the  Geiser  tube.  At  interralsof  five 
faiatea  thnmgbout  the  lecture,  eruptions 


took  place;  the  water  was  discharged  into  the  at- 
moBpnere,  fell  back  into  the  basin,  flUed  the  tube, 
became  heated  again,  and  was  discharged  as 

befbre. 

Next  to  the  great  Geiser,  the  Strokkur  is  the 
most  femous  eruptive  spring  of  Icelaiul.  The  depth 
of  its  tube  is  forty-four  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
cylindrical,  like  that  of  the  Geiser,  but  funnel- 
shaped.  At  the  mon^  it  is  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
but  it  diminishes  gradually,  until  near  the  centre 
the  diameter  is  only  ten  inches.  By  casting  stones 
and  peat  into  the  tube,  and  thus  stopping  it,  emp- 
tions  can  be  forced,  which  in  point  of  height 
often  exceed  those  of  the  great  Oeiser.  Its  action 
was  illustrated  experimentally  in  the  lecture,  by 
stopping  the  galvanized  iron  tube  before  alluded  to 
loosely  with  a  tsmk.  ADer  some  time  the  oork  was 
fiHTced  up,  and  the  pent-up  heat  converting  itself 
soddody  into  steam,  the  water  was  ejectra  to  a 
considenble  height;  thns  demonstrating  that  in 
this  can  the  tube  alone  is  the  suflkient  oanse  of 
the  phenomenon. 


Loose  among  my  heart's  old  papers^ 

Lie  aome  little  treasured  scenes; 
Host  among  them,  this  I  cherish, 

Of  the  boy  we  aick-named  "Jean.** 
Onlr  ten  of  nil  bright  snmmera 

Had  he  given  to  the  past; 
Oiv'n  as  flhowers  givelmck  the  nuabowi, 

Made  too  beautiful  to  last. 
Only  ten;  the  clouds  I  fancied 

Gathering  above  bis  fate. 
May  dissolved  be,  in  the  sunshine 

Streaming  now  £rom  Pleasure's  gate; 
And  the  star  that  leads  him  onward. 

May  be  one  of  Heev'n's  bright  lights. 
Gleaming  out  upon  the  wayside. 

To  reatore  a  wanderer's  sight. 

Ortentimea  I  lose  the  present, 

In  the  earnestness  of  thought; 
Wondering  to  him  what  changes 

AU  these  added  years  have  btoaght. 
Thinking,  if  upon  that  white  brow 

Any  care  has  left  its  trace: 
Not  a  print  upon  the  snow-drift 

Finds  a  feirer  resting-idacei 
Or,  if  any  tear  has  trembled 

In  his  penitential  eye. 
Not  the  .rain  that  falla  in  summer. 

Ever  dims  a  clearer  sky. 

Olteo,  over  the  old  pages, 

Where  we  sketched  the  golden  days, 
And  loved  hands  upon  their  margins 

Left  their  pencil-marks  of  praise, 
I  am  saying.  Lost  for  ever, — 

If  the  hours  were  but  as  dreams. 
Would  soon  be  the  painted  pictures 

Or  the  flower-loving  "Jean." 
But  they're  of  the  past,  not  present. 

Nor  are  they  in  slumbers  made) 
And,  in  differing  from  dreaminf , 

They  will  never,  never  fade. 
So,  among  my  heart's  old  pictures, 

Lie  the  little  treasured  scenes; 
Most  among  them,  this  I  cherish. 

Of  the  boy  we  nick-named  ■* Jean." 


TiOTos,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CENTIPEDE. 


T  Bnppoae  that  most  of  those  who  lire  in  the 
eouatiy  b*Te  made  tba  acquftintanoe,  more  or  less 
intimate,  with  afamilfof  insects  called  centipedtt- 
They  an  a  eurioiu  fiamilj,  and  worth  » littis  at- 
tentioD.  The  centipedes  who  live  in  the  United 
States— oert^oly  the  N<HilKni  Sutes— aTe,fi>r  th^ 
most  part*  harmlesSf  I  believe  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  mnltitndes  of  the  race  residiog 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  warm  climates-  In 
these  plaoea,  the  bite  of  the  centipede  is  not  only 
very  psinftal,  bat  often  dangerous.  I  confess  that 
I  never  was  a  great  friend  of  the  insect  Thoagh 
taught  t»  consider  him  quite  an  inaocent  sort  of 
bnlly*  I  never  oonld  divest  myself  of  the  suspicion 
tint,  if  he  were  thoroughly  provohed,  he  would 
bite  Like  some  otiier  animals,  his  appearance  is 
against  him.  Many  a  time,  when  I  nave  tnmed 
over  a  stone  in  the  garden,  or  dag  up  an  old  and 
decayed  stomp  in  tlw  woods,  and  one  of  these  in- 
sects h«s  scampered  out.  T  have  nm  as  if  forty 
snakes  were  amae  me.  Still,  I  never  heard  of  a 
oentipede  biting  anybody  in  that  part  of  Connec- 
tlcat  which  was.  my  home  in  my  boyhood- 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Connecticut 
is  the  "land<MF  steady  hatnts,"  and  that  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  oonaeqoeotly 
do  not  conaiderthemselves  licensed  to  be  disor- 
derly, or  whether  the  NtMrtbtfn  centipedes  are  a 
different  and  more  good-natured  branch  of  the 
family,  I  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  Bat  this 
I  am  sure  of,  that  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  a 
oentipede — (x,  as  we  used  to  call  the  insect,  a 
thousand  legt — luting,  or  attempting  to  bite,  any 
of  the  good  citizens  of  Oonnecticut. 

In  the  West  Indies,  however,  as  natnralists  tell 
ns,  tike  case  is  qnite  dilbrent;  and  I  reoolleot 
seetag  centipedes  m  the  Sootbem  ^art  of  Italy, 
which  the  natives  told  me  would  bito  most  nn- 
merdfollr,  whea  fhey  omndered  their  rights  in- 
nded.  ui  Soath  America,  and  in  some  of  the 
West  bdia  Uands.  the  utmost  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  these  wrrtohes  from  getting  into  the 
houses,  and  d<Hng  immense  mischiet  They  love 
to  live  in  soft  and  decayed  tunfaers,  and  axe 
much  mon  nmnenras  in  ou  bonaes  than  in  new 
onefl. 

Their  practice  is  to  fie  still  in  the  day  time,  and 
steal  oat  of  their  hiding-places  at  night,  in  search 
of  prey.  In  spite  of  all' the  people  can  do,  in 
those  places  where  them  pests  are  most  aban- 
dantt  they  will  flod  their  way  into  sleeping  rooms, 
and  even  into  beds,  to  the  great  annoyanw,  and 


often  the  danger  of  the  sleepers-  When  a  light  is 
brought  into  the  room,  they  always  attempt  to 
escape.  Thoughtheyrtm  with  considerable  swift- 
ness, they  are  quite  ready  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
rive  sometimes,  when  they  are  attacked,  and 
when  they  ,  consider  themselves  in  danger.  Their 
disposition  to  Irite,  as  you  may  weU  suppose, 
renders  them  rather  troublesome  bedfellows. 
WhfD  they  get  into  a  bed,  the  least  movement  at 
the  sleeper  over  whom  Htw  may  be  crawling,  and 
who  can  hardly  fiiil  to  be  mstorbed  by  their  sharp- 
pointed  fiset  or  claws  acting  on  his  skin,  is  almost 
sure  to  provoke  a  venomous  bite,  which  will  be 
frequently  repeated,  if  the  midnight  visitor  is  not 
removed  from  the  bed.  The  bite  of  the  centipede 
is  exceedingly  painful  for  the  moment,  and  is  fcl- 
lowed.  nnlesB  the  wonnd  is  taken  care  of  in  sea- 
son,  by  great  inflammation  and  high  fever.  Tftbe 
insect  in  a  large  one,  and  the  biteis  severe.  Kfb  is 
not  onfreqnently  lost,  espedally  if  the  patient  is 
of  a  delicate  constitution.  Bishop  Hewr  speaks 
of  centipedes  as  being  very  large  and  poisonous  in 
dtSerent  parte  of  India  ntese  insecte  have  oc- 
casionally been  broaght  to  this  country  in  cargoes 
of  hides  from  countries  where  they  are  abandant, 
;  and  where  their  bite  is  poisonous.  Some  years 
since,  a  man,  who  was  employed  in  nnloadmg  a 
\  vessel  in  Boston,  lost  his  lite,  in  conseqnenoe  of  a 
I  bite  received  frcnn  a  oentipede  bronght  to  the 
country  in  this  my. — Woothuortk. 

THE  FAMILY  RE-UNION. 

See  Engraving. 

One  our  illustrations  this  month  gives  a 
pleasant  fireside  scene.  It  is  a  fiunily  re-nni<ni, 
such  as,  at  Thanksgiving  or  -Cbrisfmas,  takes 
place  in  thooiMads  <^  our  happy  bmnes.  Inno- 
cent cliiJdhood;  with  its  8[ninging  foot  just  on 
tiie  thAlNoId  of  life,  and  old  age,  wearied  with 
a  long  joumev,  and  ready  to  depart,  are  tha«; 
with  manhooo  in  ite  vigorous  prime,  and  mai^ 
beauty  just  unfolding,  like  a  sweet  flower,  into 
lovelier  womanhood.  Look  on  the  picture.  Ah! 
If  all  ooald  gaze  thereon  with  undimmed  eyes. 
But  this  may  not  be.  For  one  such  perfect  cir- 
cle, bow  many  show  broken  links  in  the  house- 
hold chain!  Te  who  are  yet  spared  to  each 
other,  keep  bright  the  links  of  affection; 
who  mdnrn  ever  broken  ties,  look  bopefs 

^  ward  to  a  blessed  re-union  in  tbat|l^ttw^ 

I  to  which  your  steps  are  tending. 


to  each 
ter^^^, 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


Lrt  u  Bov  take  a  hrUSaaitey  of  the  Towtr  : 
Ikis  ■Mimt  pil*,  oiMM  the  balvuk  ni  LoDdOD,  as 
wdl  as  the  priaim-hoiiae  (rf  its  aeont  orimea,  haa 
beeo  altcraaMy  die  reddwca  aod  priaon  of  ro^ 
and  noble  puiuiu^es  for  a  thoosand  yeara. 

William  the  Oenqumw  built  that  portifHi  of  the 
Tnrer  of  London  kDOwo  as  the  White  Tower. 
The  history  of  this  notable  stmctnre  is  rife  with 
«nn(B  of  thrilling  interest  As  a  palace  and  a 
pneoo  it  is  more  memorable  than  as  a  fortres. 
nw  hitfoiic  details  of  the  Tower,  indeed,  form  a 
pnmiaflDt  feature  in  many  chapters  of  the  history 
of  England,  and  we  can  scarcely  Tentnre  even  to- 
refer  to  them  by  name.  While  the  barons  were 
waitii^  for  the  royal  sig^wtore  to  tbe  Magna 
Oiartat  tha  Tbwer  was  hdd  in  trust  bj  the  Arch- 
biabop  of  Oantarbniy.  Daring  the  Tietorious 
rsfgnof  Sdward  III.,  unong  ita  Hhwtrioiu  in- 
uataa  were  the  orowSed  heads  trf"  Franoe  and 
Scotland.  It  waa  also  within  its  dreaded  walls 
that  the  conference  was  held  by  Bichard  II.  and 
the  leaders  of  the  insoireotion  of  Gloocester,  and 
the  Toww  was  Tigwously  besiend  in  tbe  sangoi- 
nary  cwiflicta  of  the  Bouses  of  York  anid  Lancas- 
ter; while  daring  the  dril  war,  it  was  saocessive- 
1t  occupied  by  we  contending  parties-  From  the 
Tower,  too,  Royid  processions  and  pageanta  usu- 
ally proceeded,  as  late  aa  the  times  of  James  XL 
Among  tbe  moat  costly  of  these  may  be  mention- 
ed the  cMonation  pageants  of  the  luiugh^  Eliza- 
beth and  the  uofligate  Oharles.  .Itwaamacell 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  White  Tower  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  it  is  said*  wrote  hia  **£tBtory  of 
tbe  World."  On  tbe  interior  of  the  wills  of  this 
Tower  are  still  to  be  seen  the  melaneholy  me- 
mentos terrible  sufferings.  One  of  the  most 
affecting  that  of  a  hapless  lady,  who  records 
tbe  sad  story  of  her  twelve  yMrs*  incarceration — 
it  is  signed  A.  W.;  an  inscription  over  tbe  door> 
way  of  the  oell  reads  as  follows:  "He  that  indu- 
nth  to  the  ende  shall  be  saved.  M.  10.  R. 
J|BptoH  Dab  EaKT.  aso.  15S3:"  and  yet  an- 
"Be  faithfnl  unto  tbe  deth  aqd  I  will  give 
crowne  of  life.  T.  Fane.  1554;"  and  be- 
^^■it,  "T.  Oolpepperof  Darford." 


The  Ohapd  ercctad  in  the  leini  of  Edward  t, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  vineula.  posscasea 
great  interest,  from  its  being  the  eemetoy  whm 
so  many  noble  and  worthy  pmrsonagea  at  last 
found  repose  after  suffering  from  the  cruelties  of 
the  tyrant  Henir  Till.  The  gentle  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  »ept  heM,  beaide  her  noble  trntther  Lord 
Richford;  also  OtomweU,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

The  Tower  haa  been  desi^piated  b|y  the  poet 
Gray,  as— 

■<Iioiidoa*>  UMlBg  ■haiiw 

With  taaaf  tt  tml  ud  addnl^t  imrdw  fed." 

How  many  have  been  tbe  nolde  and  heroic  vio- 
,tims  of  state  intoleranoe,  cujadity,  and  mistaken 
zeal!  One  of  these  was  the  martyred  Ticbe- 
bome,  who,  though  he  refused  to  connect  hims^ 
witii  the  oonnnnu^  for  the  assassination  ot 
Elizabeth,  yet  fell  a  aaorifioe  to  snapMai.  fiia 
pathetic  Torses  penned  jnst  prior  to  bis  czeootSoi, 
are  as  follow: 

"MV  prbnt  or  rottUt  ii  but  ■  froat  of  nrM, 

tif  feMt  of  jof  ia  bat  a  dUh  of  pun, 
ISj  erop  of  •orn  la  hut  ft  field  of  tKr«i, 

Ai>d  all  my  gooda  »ra  but  rain  bopM  olgala. 
Tb*  (Utf  la  Bed,  tad  jet  I  aaw  tha  ana, 
And  now  I  Ura,  and  now  mj  Ufa  ia  dona 

"lb  ■prina  1>  part.  ABd  J9t  it  battr  not  ^niiig, 
Tim  Rait  Ii  daad,  and  yat  tha  laaraa  are  graao; 

Mj  yonth  la  fiMt  and  7M I  am  bat  Toang, 
I  inw  tba  vorld,  u>d  I  vm  aot  m»b: 

Mj  thread  ia  eat,  aod  jet  it  ia  sot  apna, 
And  noil  I  lire,  and  WMT  07  Ufle  ii  doM." 

The  princi^  parts  of  the  Tower  nBaally  in- 
spected by  visitora,  are  the  Armory,  oontaming 
equestrian  figures  in  armv,  firom  tlu  rogn  of  Ed* 
ward  I.  to  James  II-;  Queen  Elizabetii's  Armory, 
which  is  situated  in  the  White  Tower,  and  was 
the  prison  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  dur- 
ing the  rdgn  of  Queen  Mary;  the  "Regalia,"  or 
royal  jewels,  contained  in  another  apartment,  are 
estimated  at  three  minions  aterhng.  St.  Ed- 
ward's Crown  was  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  11.,  and  has  been  since  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain 
dnce  that  period  to  our  uya.  This  Grown  is 
identically  tbe  same  that  Blood  stde  inun  the 
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Tower,  Mij  9,  1A71.  The  n«w  crown  made  for 
the  coronation  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  is  a  pnrple  Tel- 
vet  cap,  enclosed  boepa  of  siWex*  and  studded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  diamonds.  The  npper 
part  is  composed  of  an  orb,  aderned  with  pre- 
cioos  stones,  .and  surmoanted  by  a  cross. 
Amongst  these  diamonds  is  a  magnifiotnt  niby> 
worn  by  the  Black  Prince,  i^d  a  aapplure  of 
matchless  beauty.  The'Talne  wf  this  crown  1b 
calculated  at  £111,900.  Think  of  a  space  of  two 
feet  square  representing  property  to  the  value 
of  £15.000,000.  In  the  Record  Office  are  kept 
the  rolls  from  the  time  of  King  John  to  the  reign 
of  Richard  IIL— Sounder's  Memories  (jf  the  Cheat 
M^ropolis. 


"CAN'T  AFFORD  IT." 

"Can't  aSbrd  it!  Too  many  mouths  to  feed- 
too  many  backs  to  cover.  It's  a  luxury  1  should 
very  much  like  to  indulge  in — no  man  fbnder  of 
reading  than  1  am— but  can't  afford  it,  sir." 

*'It'B  only  three  ddUra  a  year.  Less  than 
rixpence  a  week." 

*'I  know.  But  three  dollars  a  year  will  buy 
half  a  barrel  of  flour  and  gire  my  ftjnily  bread 
for  a  month.  It's  no  use  to  talk,  my  friend.  I 
know  exactly -iny  own  &Ulify,  and  kntnr  that  I 
can't  ^ird  to  take  the  magazine." 

And  thus  Mr.  RiTera  closed  the  mattor  with  a 
peraevering  "canvftsser,"  who  was  indnatriotuly 
trying  to  add  to  the  subscription  list  of  a  certain 
highly  popnlar  magamne. 

"I  thins  you  might  have  taken  it,  papa,"  said 
Mary  RiTers,  greatly  cUsappointed.  "I  never  see 
a  magazine  or  newspaper,  unless  I  borrow  from 
Jane  Tompkins,  and  iknow  her  &ther  grumbles 
at  her  whenever  he  catches  bar  lending  ^em." 

"I  might  do  a  great  many  things,  child,  if  I. 
was  made  cS  numey,  which  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  is  not  the  case,'''  returned  Mr.  Rivers.  "If  I 
could  affi>rd  it,  I  would  take  all  the  magazines 
and  pewspapers  in  the  country;  bat  I  cant,  and 
80  that  ends  the  matter." 

And  thus  ending  it,  Mr.  Rivers  tamed  away 
from  his  disajpiwnted  daughter,  and  left  the 
bouse. 

Mary  Rirras  was  extremdy  fbnd  of  reading, 
and  had  time  and  again  beggeid  her  father  to  take 
some  of  the  magazines  or  papers,  but  his  uniform 
answer  was,  "1  can't  afford  it;"  so  she  was  forced 
to  boTTow  from  Jane  Tompkins,  whose  faUier  sub- 
scribed fbr  half  a  dozen,  and  thought  the  money 
well  laid  out  To  have  to  borrow  she  thought 
bad  enough,  but  the  w<»r8t  of  the  matter  was,  no 
sooner  did  she  bring  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
into  the  hooao,  tban  it  was  eai^ht  vp  \^  one 
bunny  member  after  another,  always  indoding 
her  ntthw,  and  its  ouitents  devoured  oy  eadi,  and 
this  often  before  she  conld  get  a  chance  to  read 
half  a  dozen  pages  or  columns.  The  newspaper 
or  magazine,  whichever  it  might  be,  never  passed 
through  the  entire  fomily  of  Mr.  Rivers  without 
being  oonsideiably  the  worse  for  wear.  The  pa- 
pers were  sc^ed,  rumpled,  the  folds  worn  through 
or  torn,  while  the  magazines  were  sent  home  often 
sadly  disfigured.  All  this  to  Mary  was  vety 
mortifying,  and  often  prevented  her  from  asking 
to  borrow  the  new  nnmbers  of  the  magasnes,  al- 


though, to  use  her  own  wwds,  sometimes,  she 
was  "dying  to  see  tbem." 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  July,  and  Mr.  Riveis, 
who  had,  aboftt  six  months  Defore,.  joined  the 
temperance  society,  felt  very  dry  as  be  walked 
along  the  street.  Before  signing  the  pledge,  be 
would  have  quenohsd  a  ^milar  state  (tf  thirst  witti 
an  ioed  punch  or  a  mint-jnlep.  Now  be  merdy 
stepped  mto  a  dmggist's  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
mineral  water,  for  wbioh  he  pidd  Us  flp,  thii^- 
ing,  if  he  thought  at  all  about  the  expense,  that 
it  was  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  induced  in  be  luxury 
<tf  a  couple  of  oranges,  at  four  cents  each,  whica 
tempted  turn  as  he  passed  a  fruit  stalL 

"Rivers,"  said  a  neighbor,  stepping  into  his 
store  after  dinner,  "it^s  terrible  hot,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  doing,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a 
little  excursion  down  the  riVer  in  the  steamboat 
that  leaves  at  four  o'clock.  Come — go  along, 
won't  you?   We  can  be  home  by  tea-time." 

"1  don't  care  if  I  do,"r^edRivet8.  "I  want 
a  little  leenation  badly." 

A  thongiht  of  tlie  expense,  or  whether  be  ooold 
afibrd  it,  never  crossed  his  mind. 

At  four  be  was  on  board  the  steamboat,  afUr 
liaving  q)ent  a  shilling  for  cigars,  jrhich  were 
t-hared  with  tus  nrighbw. 

"Come,  let's  have  a  glass  of  Ibmonade,"  he 
said,  flbortly  after  they  were  (m  4ioard  the  steam- 
boat; and  the  two  men  went  to  the  bar  and  each 
drank  a  cool  glass  of  lemonade,  for  which  Rivore 
settled.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fue  was  criled 
tor.  It  was  only  twenty-five  cents. 
■  "Cheap  enough,"  ranarkod  Rivers. 

"Yes,  cheap  as  dirt  No  wonder  tin  boat  i« 
ciowded." 

Twelve- and-a-balf  cents  more  were  spoit  by 
lUTflrsfin-aniee  cream  before  he  returned  from 
the  ttEonsion.   He  could  afibrd  this  very  wdl. 

On  arriving  in  ^  dty,  between  seven  and 

eight  o'clock  in  the  erodpg,  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  as  long  as  he  had  been  enjoying  himself  so 
wdl,  he  ought  to  take  sometmng  home  ftr  his 
family  that  was  a  little  nice.  While  wondering 
what  this  should  be,  he  passed  a  friut  shop,  in 
the  window  of  whioh  was  a  laife  diqilay  of 
oranges.  - 

"in  take  adoaenorangaahonia— Oat  will  do." 
be  said. 

And  so  be  went  in  and  got  a  dozen  oranges,  ibr 
which  he  paid  thirty-seven  and-a-half  cents;  and 
bought,  besides,  a  flp's  worth  of  tobacco. 

The  extra  spendings  of  Mr.  Kvers,  who  could 
not  i^rd  to  take  a  magazine,  were,  for  that  day. 
jtffit  we  jdollar  and  twenty  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of 
three  hoalred  and  six^  dollars  a  year!  And 
Mr.  Rivers  thought  mmself  a  veiT  economical 
man,  uid  took  merit  to  himself  for  saving  on 
newspapers  and  magarines. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Rivers  felt  as  if  be  need- 
ed a  little  exercise— he  was  so  closely  cmflned  in 
his  store— and  as  it  was  dull,  he  ccnld  as  easily 
be  spared  as  not  So  he  \AnA  a  horse  and  sulky 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  took  a  pleasant  rideto 
himself.  Previously  to  his  riding  out,  he  si 
shilling  in  mineral  water.   Banng  the  ri^ 

Eaid  to  gate-keepers,  stable-boys  at  taverns ' 
e  stopped  for  lemonade,  and  for  what  he 
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aai  anoked*  JoBt  tfaii^-eight  cents.  Tesi  cents  j  home,  that  they  hare  gone  tfanKgth  the  bands  of 
in  cakes  for  the  chfldren,  laid  out  to  satisfy  the:  the  whole  ftmily.    That  Mr-  ^vers  indulges 


rather  anpleaaaot  sensation  be  felt  at  the  idea  of 
boring  indulged  Un^f  in  a  ride  while  his  funily 
NBained  at  borne,  completed  this  day's  extra 
expeoBB  of  the  man  who  could  not  afford  to  take 
ajgariodtcal;  the  whole  amount  was  just  two 

On  the  day  Bnooeedine  to  this,  fiAy  eents  were 
iptot  in  liUlo,  self-inwilMaces;  on  tbe  next, 
twenty-flTe  cents,  and  on  the  day  after*  nearly  a 
(Mlar.  And  so  it  went  on,  day  after  day  and 
veek  after  week,  while  Maty  oontinued  to  borrow 
fion  Jane  Tompkins  ber  mi^aztnes,  newa^pers 
■nd  books. 

One  day,  sbOTfly  after  the  new  magazines  for 
Qw  montili  had  been  announced,  Mary  called  as 
vsoal  upon  her  friend  Jane.  On  her  table  lay 
"Godey's"  and  several  other  magazines. 

"Bow  much  I  do  envy  you!"  Mie  said.  "What 
would  I  not  give  if  my  &tber  would  take  the 
m^uinea  for  me  as  yours  does  for  you;  but  be 
always  »j8  that  be  can't  afford  it." 

TtkBU  Bury  tamed  over  maf^ne  after  maga- 
■ne,  aaminioK  and  adminng  the  beautiful 
CQgranngs.  When  she  was  going  away,  she 
■id— ■*An  you  dose  wiUi  theLsdy^sBocA  yet^' 

Jam  kNAed  slightly  oonffased  w  A»  replied— 
**rn  read  H,  Ma^.  but  papa  isn't  done  vnthit" 

"No  matter— 'Waham^  or  <PntDam*  will  do." 

*'I*m  sonj,  Mary,' '  and  the  color  rose  to  Jane's 
bee,  "but  I  can't  let  yon  have  either  of  them. 
Tba  &ct  is,  Muy.  to  tell  yoa  the  plain  trath^^ 
pipa  has  olgected  for  a  good  while  to  my  lending 
my  periodicals  and  literary  newspapers,  and  now 
poaitiTely  fcwbids  my  domg  so.  Bkit  you  can 
oome  and  see  me,  Muy,  and  read  them  here.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  TOO.  But  I  need  not  say 
that— yoa  know  I  wilL  I  wish  pi^  wasnt  so 
putitmlu^  bat  he  is  *  litfle  eorioos  about  some 


Maiy  Mt  Imrt,  ndt  with  Ja|M»  bat  at  the  hat 
8be  wttt  home  fteling  badly. 

**ToBr  friend  Miss  Bivers  didn't  get  her  nsaal 
supply  of  reading,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins  to  Ids 
daDghtcr,  shortly  after  Mary  had  left  the  house. 

•*Ko,  and  I  was  sorry  for  her."  replied  Jane. 
*'9ie  seoned  hurt  and  mortified  when  I  told  ber 
that  I  oonld  not  lend  tbem.  I'm  «ure,  papa,  it 
wouldn't  have  hart  us  at  all,  and  would  bare 
been  sodi  a  gratification  to  her." 

"Let  her  m&er  subscribe  for  them,  as  I  do. 
He  is  just  as  able." 
*<Bat  be  thinks  he  eant  afford  it,  and  now—" 
MTbtnks  he  oan'taShrd  it,  indeed!"  said  Mr. 
Thmpkina.  '*A  man  who  imaids  two  or  three 
Inacffed  ddlars  a  yaorin  seff-indnlgoioeB  of  one 
Una  and  anoOier,  talking  abont  not  bdng  able  to 
ifind  migarines  and  newspapcn  for  bis  fomily! 
Why  it  coots  him  mm  for  tobaoco  and  cigars 
than  itdoes  me  for  periodicalB!" 

"StiS,  pi^a,  it  is  bard  for  Mary  to  be  d^nived 
of  tbem.   It  isn't  her  fuilt   She  says  she  often 
I  her  father  to  take  than  for  ber,  but  that  his 
lyisheoan'tafibrdit."  , 
I  were  the  <mly  one  ooncerne^,  Jane*  sbe 
vn  tbem  with  pleasure,"  replied  Mr. 
s.   "Kit,  yon  see,  she  isn't.  It  is  plain, 
leonditkHi  in  friiich  tbe  magaztnes  oome 


himself  in  reading  at  my  expeo^  I  am  wy  well 
satisfied,  for  I  have  sem  my  peri&dioalB  U  his 
store  more  than  once." 

"Yes,  that  is  Utf  worst  of  it" 
"Besides,  Jane,  I  am  not  perfectly  olear  in  my 
own  mind  that  it  is  honest  towards  tbe  publish- 
ers to  eneoarage  anytbiog'Of  this  kind.  They  go 
to  great  enwnse  and  labia'  in  getting  np  their 
wOTks,  and  oertainly  give  the  m<Hiey'i  vrorth  to 
all  who  subscribe.  But  if  every  subscriber  lends 
to  bis  neigbboTS  who  are  perfectly  able  to  snl^ 
scribe  themsdvesi  tad  who  would  do  so  if  they 
ooold  not  borrow,  tbe  pnl^iihmi  cannot  he  sus- 
tained, or  vrill  receive,  at  best,  but  an  inadequate 
return.  Fos  my  part,  there  is  scarosly  anything 
I  would  not  do  rather  than  borrow  a  newspaper 
or  periodical.  I  never  have  been  guilty  of  that 
meanness  yet,  and,  if  I  keep  my  present  mind, 
never  will. 

Mary  Rivera,  as  has  been  seen,  went  home, 
fee,ing  very  badly.  The  more  she  thought  about 
vh  at  had  occurred,  the  more  she  felt  mortified 
and  really  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  trespassed 
upon  Jane  Tompkias  for  ber  perineals  and 
newspapcn,  to  such  an  extant  as  to  cause  her 
ftthcr  to  interfere  and  fbrUd  her  lending  them 
any  more.  For  this  Am^  in  tbe  easo  die  was  not 
sktw  to  infer. 

"Mary,"  said  Mr.  JUvers,  as  he  sat  that  even- 
ing, listless  for  want  of  something  to  read  or  do, 
"ain't  none  of  the  magasinas  out  fortius  month? 
Bavn't  you  ^t  a  'Gazette,'  'Post,'  or  a  'Coarier,* 
from  your  friend  Miss  Tompkins?" 
"No,  papa,"  replied  Maty. 
"1  thought  you  went  there  to-day." 
"So  I  did,  but  Jane  says  her  father  has  forbid- 
den her  to  lend  tbe  papers  and  magazines  any 
man.'* 

"He  has!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bivers,  with  sur- 
ud  something  of  indignation.   **Wfay  was 

"I  doii*t  know;  bnt  Jane  said  she  eotddn't  let 
me  have  them  any  more." 

"It's  very  selfish!"  said  Mr.  lUvers,  "very 
selfish!  What  barm  could  your  reading  the  maga- 
unea  do  him,  i  wonder?  Bnt  that's  just  like 
some  people!  They  cannot  bear  to  see  others 
e^joy  themsdves,  and  will  i»event  it  if  in  their 
power." 

Mr.  Bivws  felt  rather  uncomfortable  about  this 
refusal  on  tiie  part  of  Mr.  Tompkins.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  aimed  at  bis  fomily.  Be  also  felt 
uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  losing  his  regular 
weekly  and  monthly  enjoyment  of  reading  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  *'free  gratia,  for  no- 
thing." In  iiact,  this  standing  of  Mr.  Tompkins 
upon  bis  reserved  rights,  had  an  unhappy  effect 
npon  the  whole  Krers'  fomily,  fnm  the  fother 
dovra  to  little  Tommy,  who  read  the  anecdotes, 
and  a  stoiy  now  and  then,  with  as  high  a  rdiah 
as  an^  of  the  rest 

Things  remained  in  thia  posture  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  Mr.  Rivers  became  so  hungiy 
for  tbemental  aliment  withheld  by  Mr.  Tompkins, 
that  he  strained  a  point,  even  though  be  felt  that  he 
couldn't  afford  it,  and  went  and  sobsoribed  for  a 
magazine.  He  Iroo^^t  home  a  ooa^  tti  numbers 
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with  him,  and  toaaing  tb«m  into  Uaiy'a  lu^aaid 
— "Th«re*fl  reading  for  jov,  Ibry,  and  n>  oiaaka 
to  Mr.  Tompkins!" 

Mary's  tjei  and  fiMW  brigbtHMd  aa  aha  eaii|^ 
up  tbe  magaane. 

"Have  70a  aabaoribad  far  it||papal"  aha  aakad, 
eagerlf. 

"Tea.  dear.  Ton  can  read  jonr  own  inaga> 

aines  now." 

«'0h,  I  am  80  glad!"  exclaimed  Mary,  tbe  tears 
starting  into  ber  eyes. 

Bven  though  he  oouldo't  afford  it.  Mr.  Rivaa 
felt  bapp7  to  think  that  he  had  ma4e  Mary  so 
happy.  On  the  next  day,  be  ttiotight  freqaently 
of  the  delighted  hce  of  his  daughter  when  be 
told  her  that  he  had  subacribed  for  the  magazine. 
Before  night  be  determined  to  give -her  anothM 
agreeaUe  surprise  ere  the  week  was  out.  It  was 
Thursday.  On  the  next  erening,  when  he  came 
in,  Maiy  aiming  towards  him.  and  holding  np  a 
newspaper,  aaid.vlule  her  whole  conotoianDe 
beamed  with  jdeaatm— man  1^  the  'Gaailte* 
hweto  day.  Did  yon  aabacribelbrU,  papa?  Tea, 
I  know  yon  did;  your  &ee  tella  ae  ao!" 

"You  seem  tughly  delighted  about  it,'*  Mr. 
Rivers  said,  with  an  irrepressible  smile. 

"And  so  I  am.  I've  wanCed  to  see  the  'Qazette' 
badly." 

Nor  itNkS  Mary  ^one  in  her  expression  of  plea- 
sure. The  younger  sisters  and  brothers  were  in 
raptures  at  the  idea  of  having  a  '<  'Gazette'  that 
was  all  their  own  to  read;"  and  even  Mrs.  Rivers, 
who  was  not  of  a  veij  literary  turn,  remarked, 
on  the  occasion,  that  a  newspaper  Irae  "an  ex- 
cellent thing  unong  childrea,^  and  ulat.  for  her 
part,  she  alwajrs  liked  to  read  a  little  in  them  now 
and  then,  eapeciidly  in  that  partomtuning  receipts 
and  other  domestic  matters.  Not  for  a  Iraig  time 
bad  Mr.  Rivers  done  anything  that  gave  sncb 
universal  satisfaction  at  heme.  £ven  though  he 
couldn't  aSbrd  it,  he  was  very  flv  firom  repenting 
of  this  aot  of  eitfa  Uberali^. 

Many  weeks  did  not  pass  before  another  maga- 
zine anid  another  new8paf>er  came  to  the  house, 
and  bdbre  six  mooths,  Mr.  Rtvere  was  aa  Uber«l 
a  patron  of  periodical  literature  as  Mr.  TMupkias, 
and  this  altbcmgh  be  "couldn't  afford  it" 

A  year  or  two  have  paaaed,  bat-  notwithstand' 
ing  the  heavy  additional  expense  of  twenty  (k^lars 
per  annum  for  magazinee  and  newspapers,  tbe 
mercantile  commonity  bavf  not  yet  been  startled 
by  an  announconent  of  Uie  failure  of  Mr.  Rivaai 
and  we  hope  never  will— at  least  not  so  long  as 
he  takea  the  magazines  and  nawapapen  and  paya 
foribam  pnnetwly. 


A  HARD  SUBJECT  TO  PAINT. 

Our  steel  engraving  this  month  is  one  charm- 
ingly treated,  both  the  painter  and  engraver. 
A  juvenile  artist  is  represented  as  trying  to  fix 
the  rather  severe  countenance  of  a  young  00m- 
panion,  but  the  task  proves  a  hopeless  one,  as 
tbe  looker  on  might  naturally  anticipate.  The 
contrast  between  the  earnest  sketcher,  ihs 
equally  earnest  satgect,  and  the  [dayful  ^onger 
children  in  the  gnmp,  ia  snffldentty  atnking  to 
pva  luumuny  and  inteceat  to  the  jjiikmn. 


THE  OLD  KING. 

A  iMiely  King  i«  tbe  Wint«r  eld. 
With  hia  ttern  and  frosty  viaage  cold. 
Hii  M^A  head  weua  an  icy  crewn. 
And  hie  brow,  a  harsh,  forbidding  frown. 
Regal  and  sad,  on  his  marble  thraie, 
He  sitteth  forsaken,  and  ^one. 

The  Sommer — she  is  a  wilfnl  child. 
Of  natare  pauionste,  warm,  mi  wild; 
She  mocks  at  her  fother's  thin  white  hair. 
Bleached  by  ages  of  grief  and  care — 
Moekfl,  when  be  asks  for  a  Biagle  dow'r, 
To  gladden  his  snow  encro^ted  bower. 
Hi-r  smiling  valei  yield  no  bloomy  branch 
To  circle  his  realms  of  avaluiehe: 
No  A^grance— droppings,  no  sunny  gleanu, 
People  the  old  man's  sombre  dreams. 

But  Antnnu  was  gentle,  fair  and  meek, 
With  tender  eye,  and  a  blaihiog  cheek. 
Well  loved,  stem  Winter,  her  step  of  grace, 
The  pensive  loveliness  of  her  fac^ 
Gliding  along  in  Her  golden  veil. 
Lovingly  l^eantifol:  Air,  bat  fratk 
Fading  away,  with  the  eritaisen  fsll 
Of  the  forest  leave*— her  monming'paUi 
Gently  she  1^  on  his  mgced  faveast. 
Softly,  and  sweetly  was  laid  to  rest. 

Yet  there  is  one,  who  lov^hhim  still; 
Who  humors  the  old  man'rcaptious  will— 
Hirth-loving  SpringI  with  her  joyous  tread, 
Wl|o  garlands  her  Other's  frosty  head, 
She  spreadeth  her  dew-pearled  vestments  wide 
His  woe-stricken  visage  hia  to  hide; 
Springing  away  from  his  fond  t  mbrace 
With  Mghing  glee  in  her  merry  face; 
Tossing' the  May-bloom  in  childish  sport, 
Speeding  away  to  her  fuxf  court. 
Flinging  back  beams  of  vtolet-dew. 
Shining  memuties,  sUverly  bloe. 
The  old  man  heareth  the  song  afsr. 
As  he  stands  withoot  the  crystal  t«r 
Of  youth's  elysiumed  realms  of  bliss. 
Which  never — ohi  never  can  be  bis. 
Poor,  foolish  Kingt  in  bis  fniitlesi  jace 
Roand  old  eternity's  rugged  base; 
Doomed,  like  SalatbiePs  ghost,  to  hear 
That  ceaseless  prophecy^  «Ta|ry  berel** 

MasTA. 

NoarouE,  Ort.  IBSS. 


THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 

A  beggar  h«f  stood  at  a  rich  man's  door — 

"I  am  honseleasand  friendless,  and  tetnt  and  poor,** 

Said  the  bensr  boy,  as  the  tear.dn>p  rolled 

Down  his  thin  cheek,  blan<^d  with  want  and  cold. 

"01  give  me  a  crust  from  yoor  board  to  day^ 

To  help  the  beggar  boy  on  his  wayl" 

"Not  a  cmst  i)or  a  crumb,"  the  rich  man  said, 

"Be  off,  and  work  for  your  daily  breadi'* 

The  rich  man  went  to  the  parish  chnrcb — 
His  face  grew  grave  as  he  trod  the  porch — 
And  the  tfaronging  poor,  the  untaught  mass,' 
Dn^  back  tojet  the  rich  man  pass. 
The  service  began — tbe  choral  hymn 
Arose  and  sweltad  through  the  Itmg  aisles 
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BT  JEANNIB  DEANS. 
[CoaeladMl  from  pag*  8B8.] 

AniL  l<Hb. 

I  h»Te  been  ill,  nry  ill,  ibej  Uil  m:  In  my 
hnr,  what  may  I  not  haT*  said?  Let  me  reoati 
thepast.  Reginaretnnied  from  her  ride,  tpiritleBa 
•Dd  gloomy.  iSj  head  has  been  aching  $i\  day. 
X  Mt  wesned  and  lonely.  In  the  twilight,  by 
the  window,  I  sate  weeping  and  complaining  in 
mj  heart  of  my  sadftto— w  OEphan  uolored  and 
done. 

WInd  Hetty  sammoned  me  to  the  tea-table,  I 
sent  an  excuse.  Sbe  returned  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
wfaieb  Katrine  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  wished 
me  to  drink.  Into  the  hours  of  midnight  I  wept, 
ud  wbtRmoming  shadows  came  creeping  to 
light,  feiT^ai^f^;  but  day  summoned  me  to  labor. 
1  roee  with  a  dizzy,  bewildered  feeling,  and  de- 
scended to  |fie  bnakfast-Toom,  with  my  head 
throbbing  and  boming  painfidly.  I  was  late; 
file  family  h«l  already  finished  their  meat  No 
ooeqwke  as  I  ente^n— -Oarroll  balanoed  a  spoon 
Ml  the  edge  d  her  cap;  Rath  tnoed  the  im^eir 
at  her  plate  with  a  fork,  iUlowing  every  little 
TIM  tendril  faiUiMlyl  How  plainly  I  remember 
it  all.  Katrine  hanaiog  me  a  cup  <a  tea  with  her 
pretty  white  hand8.-made80memqairy  as  to  my 
beilth.  As  I  raised  my  cap  to  my  lips,  my  eyes 
•ooooutered  those  of  Regina  flasmog  and  mena- 
ciof.  Soon  they  rose  tfjao  by  one,  1^  th»  table, 
Bigina  and  I  were  aloiie. 

"So,"  she  cried  in  a  Toice  choked  with  passion, 
"Mr.  Erdyn  called  here  yesterday,  and  you  sap- 
preaed  bis  visit.  Perhaps,  amid  our  many  kind- 
nesses, yoa  haTO  fbrgottan  that  you  are  a  gover- 
twes.  earning  your  daily  bread-  Foi^tful  of  past 
knn,  in  yoar  amlntton .  yoo  would  soar  higher 
in  the  worldly  scale,  yoa  could  not  inform  me 
that  Ell  wood  was  here— that  he  pressed  yonr  hand 
It  pirtiog,  and  whispered  in  yonr  ear.  Oiri!  girl! 
Itire  I  confided  in  yoa  that  you  should  play  me 
fitUe  and  deOBiva  me.  But  believe  me.  EUwood 
will  never  bo  yoais,  maeh  ap  yon  lore  him,  and 
yea  cannot  deny  it.  To  your  shune  be  itspdEOi, 
yon  k)TO  Ell  wood  Evelyn." 

In  my  astonishment  I  had  risen  to  my  feet. 
The  cruel  words  burned  in  fiery  characters  on  my 
Ivain.  A  suffocating  feeling  encompassed  my 
thraat.  I  had  but  one  thought,  one  wish,  to  leave 
the  room.  I  8taf^;ered  to  the  door.  EUwood 
Mod  in  the  entrance;  his  clear  eye  fixed  upon  me. 
He  bad  beatd  all!  I  gave  ooe  i^aaot  and  remem- 
ber  DO  more. 

Ooeaaonally,  Katrine's  aagd-fiMM  floated  in  a; 
dream  aroand  me;  her  sdA,  oool  hands  restiag : 
OS  my  hiow  chased  away  the  fever  flame;  but  it 
SDOQ  vanished,  giving  |Haee  to  fiery  images.  I ; 
leim  from  Rath  that  Katrine  has  watched  me, 
anvearily,  night  and  day;  that,  in  the  ddirium  : 
of  fever,  sbo  alone  was  with  me.  Dear  Katrine! : 
n  like  her  oim,  oonsidmte  self. 

Both  also  tefa  me  that,  as  I  was  Anting, 
Ugopd  oaoght  me  in  his  arms.  After  sammon- 
J^HaMne,  and  placing  me  in  her  chai^,  be 
^^Hed  an  interview  w^  Regina.  Sbe  had  fled 
^^pioom,  and  at- first  was  disposed  to  refuse 


it;  bat,  on  his  sending  her  an  enamelled  ring, 
she  went  hastily  into  the  parlor.  Their  con- 
ference lasted  for  more  than  an  boor,  and  when 
R^lina  came  from  thence,  she  was  weeping  vio- 
;  lently,  and  kept  her  chamber  daring  two  entire 
days. 

Ellwood  was  pale,  bat  calm.  He  inqaired  if  I 
had  recovered,  and  on  leaming  that  I  was  very 
ill,  appeared  quite  agitated.  He  has  freqaently 
smt  his  servant  to  know  if  I  were  not  yet  con- 
valescent: but  he  has  not  bimsdf  called  agun. 

After  Rath  left  me,  Katrine  came  in  and  f<Mr* 
bade  my  talking  mora  As  she  moved  qnietly 
;  aronnd  the  room,  I  noticed  that  she  looked  paler 
I  and  more  sadder  than  was  her  wont.  An  old 
look  dwelt  upon  her  &ce,  as  if  some  fle^og  sor- 
!  row  had  at  last  lighted  there,  and  left  a  shadowy 
I  seal  impressed  thereon  for  ever. 

While  pondering  thus,  Carroll  came*  even 
:  more  smiling  and  joyous  than  nsual. 

"I  have  only  stolen  in  to  kiss  you,  Jessie,'* 
she  said,  "for  Mr.  Olermmt  is  waiting  to  take 
me  to  the  conooi,  at  Kosed^  I  am  so  voy 
sorry,  Jesne.  that  yon  cannot  coma  also." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Clermont?"  I  enquired. 

Oarrbll  blndtted  and  replied,  in  a  careless  tnw: 

**He  is  m  old  friend  of  ^trine'a,  who  has 
been  hve  frequently  since  your  illness.  Bat  I 
do  hope  yon  will  be  soffidently  recovered  to  go 
to  the  'owl's'  fete.  Jessie,  do  hnny,  and  get 
well,  th»e*s  a  darling.  But,  good  bye,"  and 
away  she  ran,  sin^ng  dear  and  mndcaUy,  even 
to  the  parlor  door. 

"Miss  Netta  has  not  been  here  frequently  <tf 
late,"  said  Katrine.  "The  littte  'owlets'  have 
had  the  measles,  and  although  they  have  now  en- 
tirely recovered,  she  is  still  devoted  to  them." 

"Is  Miss  Kette  happy!"  I  asked,  after  a  long 
panse. 

*'/  thhik  so,"  replied  Katrine,  si^y;  *'8he  has 
ceased  to  live  ftv  self,  and  is  only  happy  in  the 
enjmrment  of  others.  Young  gjrls,  sack  as  yon, 
Jessie,  we,  too  often  Uiaey  tut  a  wwnan  cannot 
be  happy  unless  sbe  is  married.  To  be  sure,. 
Uiey  fiilfil  a  higher  destiny,  if  they  meet  with  a 
congenial  heart,  in  smoothing  hit  pathway 
through  life's  pilgrimage,  and  kwiDg  her  own 
identity  in  his  thoughts,  hopes  and  being.  This 
is  the  higher  destiny,  truly.  Bat  cannot  a  nngle 
woman  be  happy  and  independent?  a  bene&ctor 
to  mankind,  the  angel  of  many  homes,  diffusing 
that  light  abroad  which,  in  the  home  of  the  wife, , 
is  'hidden  under  a  bushel.'  Is  not  Miss  Netta  a 
:  useful  and,  therefore,  a  happy  woman?  Does  not 
I  her  broker  and  his  lovely  children  look  to  her 
for  all  their  comforts  and  enjoyments  in  life? 
It  Miss  Netta  had  married  nor  sariy  love,  she 
miglu  have  been  a  happier  woman^  bat  he  died  a 
shmrC  time  before  her  intended  marriage,  and  Mi  as 
Netta  still  looks  fivwaid  tn  their  nniOD  in  a  bet< 
ter.  brighter  world." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Katrine.  She 
kissed  me  gently,  and  Idt  the  room.  While 
pondering  on  whwt  she  had  said,  I  Ml  adeep. 

THB  UNDBK  CUBBENT. 

Beryl  had  returned:  had  sought  Katrine.  He 
was  handsomer  than  she  bad  dared  to  hope.  Be 
:  took  lier  hand  with  kindly  greeting,  said  that  Bb» 
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Iwdeluuigfld,ipokeof  tbeireliQdiBhlim,ukedher 

if  she  remembered  the  old  bridge,  when,  in  the 
I»le  moonlight,  tlHiy  had  broken  the  plain  gold 
ring,  in  their  yoathful  romkooe?  He  spc^e  ligbUj, 
even  jeetiogly,  of  those  by-gone  daja.  and  all  so 
calmly,  naturally,  that  Katrine  could  hare  gone 
mad  at  that  very  calmness. 

Was  this  the  return  she  had  bo  longed  and 
looked  fori  Yes.  he  had  forgotten  the  love  story 
in  memory's  book;  the  clasps  had  remained  nn- 
opened  for  long,  long  years.  If  he  shonld  crer 
remember  to  read  its  pages,  it  would  be  with  a 
half  smile  at  his  "bc^ish  folly,"  while  she,  in 
ber  heart  <^  hearts,  would  cherish  it  as  a  bsMiti- 
ful  reality. 

This  wu  ihB  first  meetioe  between  those  who, 
ten  yean  before,  parted  as  uvers.  Oh!  life,  va- 
ried  and  sad  an  thy  lessons!  Bxiw  eagerly  we 
read  the  pages  of  diy  experieooe.  and  wut  does 
it  teach  usi  Onr  own  mutability,  our  ntter  in* 
signiBcanoe. 


obildish  dvB-  Their  leaTes  wve  wet  witt 
shining  drops.  Was  it  dew  or  tearsf  I  famabed 
them  away,  called  myidf  a  fixdish  eUld,  «nd 
hummed  a  gajr  song  as  I  sewed. 

Ralph  is  quiet  and  dreamy.  Sometimes  be  is 
forgetftil,  even  of  the  preseooe  of  his  betrothed. 

Rath,  with  a  woman's  keen  instinct,  knows 
that  all  is  not  right,  and  redonUes  her  eflbrts  to 
amuse  and  cheer  him.  They  wander  hand  is 
band  through  the  Ibreet,  climb  the  hill-eide,  and, 
resting  on  its  summit,  gaze  at  the  lovely  scenery 
below.  Sometimes  they  row  in  a  little  boat 
down  the  majestic  river  to  some  fairy  green  isle, 
and  come  back  laden  with  crimson  blooms  and 
golden  rods.  Ruth,  at  "the  mother's**  earnest 
reqoest,  abides  with  ns  as  one  of  the  danghten. 

Begina,  dondy  and  stormy,  reltases  to  reoeife 
coml»t  or  beoome  amiable.  Judge  B.  has  called 
freqoently,  bat  she  refuses  to  see  him.  He  sends, 
daity,  written  misstves,  that  an  retamed  an- 
opeoed.   What  oonrse  of  ccmdnot  "her  majesty" 


Again  and  again  did  Berrl  call,  but  no  longer  will  adopt  is  onknown,  6»  even  to  **tlie  mother" 
did  he  ask  for  Katrine.  The  witching  Carroll  '  * 
had  won  his  heart  by  hn  winning  ways  and 
miany  smiles.  And  as  Katrine  watched  the  un- 
folding of  his  character,  beneath  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  social  circle,  that  character  she 
had  so  worshipped  in  its  young  beauty,  she  del 
tected  many  little  blemishes,  weaknesses  in  the 
man,  she  bad  not  dreamed  of  in  the  youth.  Car- 
roll confided  to  her  elder  si^er  all  the  ohildi^ 
treasures  of  ha  heart.  She  md  Beryl  were  al- 
ready lovers. 


Was  then  no  little  miscbirf-thought  to  whis- :  on  the  blossoms.  The  earth  lamps  shone  throng 


per  in  Katrine's  ear,  to  speak  to  Gunll  of  the 

C,  and  make  the  recreant  sofbr  in  Jiis  turn? 
Katrine  looked  npm  him  no  hmger  as  a  tored 

one. 

A  mudoi  of  seventeen  will  love  a  character 
that  at  twenty-five  she  will  blush  to  own  she  felt 
a  friendly  interest  in.  Thus  it  is  in  very  early 
marriages— the  girl's  mind  is  only  a  shadow  of 
what  it  will  become.  It  expands,  blossoms  in 
beauty,  beneath  the  sun  of  years  and  experience. 
And  in  the  light  of  wisdom  finds  itself  mated  to 
an  uncongenial  soul — her  own  being  vastly  su- 
perior. In  the  natural  course  of  events,  ftbe  is 
discontented,  and  her  star  of  domestic  happiness 
is  hidden  under  a  cload. 

Katrine,  with  her  dear  perceptions,  saw  all 
<Uus.  Sheoould  no  longer  lesa  upon  his  heart 
with  trusting  faith;  she  fUt  hwself  the  firmer, 
the  better  in  two;  that  as  his  wife,  hers 
must  have  been  the  stnmg  arm  to  battle  with 
life's  foes. 


is  she  reserved. 

Carroll  and  Beryl  an  engaged,  and  hapiiy  as 
the  days  are  golden.  He  is  a  tall,  fiur  man, 
peasant  in  muiner.  but  I  fear,  in  his  reaeardieB 
for  riches,  he  has  fiirgotten  to  look  for  wisdon. 
But  Carroll  is  a  ehihUdi  creature.  He  has  mind 
enough  for  her. 

MiT  14tfe. 

The  'Hml's'*  fete  was  a  miraole  of  splendw. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  hung  like  a  silver  bow  in  the 
eternal  dome,  hv  star-pointed  arrows  glitteiiDg 


golden  tissue,  blazing  frun  every  bough  upon 
bright  feces  and  lovely  forms-  The  paths  were 
tortuous  and  embowered.  In  a  gentle  torn  you 
came  vis-a-vis  to  a  ooolini;  fountain  or  miniamn 
waterfell.  Now  the  door  of  a  grotto  invited  yon 
to  enter;  or,  far  from  the  variegated  lamps  ;ou 
lost  yourself  in  shadows,  when  yon  encountoed 
a  graceful  statue  gleaming  in  the  feint  mocmlight. 
Music,  softened  by  distance,  came  like  the  voices 
of  the  past,  sweet  but  exquisitely  mournful.  On 
the  green  lawn  danced  the  merry  couples. 

Regina,  queen  of  the  evening,  moved  graceful 
and.  feir  amid  the  laughing  tmong.  Judge  B. 
was  also  then.  His  dark  eyes  sought  bers  ui 
every  turn  of  the  danoe,  but  never  met  them. 
In  vafai  did  he  try  to  speak  with  ber,  to  attract 
her  attentun.  She  vras  psirfhundly  ignorant  ^ 
his  presenoe;  never  for  a  mnnent  was  she  akne, 
and  did  not  deign  to  glance  towards  him. 

As  the  eroiing  wore  away,  she,  with  ber  usual 
caprice,  dedined  dancing,  and.  suddenly  tummg 
to  me,  passed  ber  arm  thron|^  mine,  saymg,  hi 


With  this  knowledge  vanished  all  love  for 
Beryl  Clermont  from  her  heart.   Life  had  no ;  a  low,  despairing  tone— 
more  dreams  for  her;  it  was  a  reality.   Why  \    "Jessie,  let  us  le&v*  these  lights.   Uy  hnin 
shonld  it  be  the  less  happy,  that  the  shadows  I  is  bewildered,  my  senses  an  finv^ng  me." 
had  fledud  1^  the  sunlight  dear?  With  hnrried  steps  we  passed  from  the  tinted 

Hit  irt.   i  rays,  through  a  labvrinth  of  lilacs,  to  the  summit 
Spring  is  with  us.   How  earnestly  we  long  for  of  a  gentle  slope.  A  statue  of  Venus,  surrounded 
ber  coming,  throu^  the  weaiy  Winter  months,  1  by  Cupids,  rose,  in  the  pale  beaven-Ught,  beauti* 
and  dgh  for  a  glunpse  of  her  dieerful  face.  '  We  >  fully  majestic.  A  jet  d'ean  thr«r  myriads  (rf 
hope  for  all  thU  js  beautifol  and  good  in  her  pre-  j  pearls  into  the  idr,  and  the  fiovM  ean^t  tiiem 


sence. 

Ralph  hatf  come  with  the  flowers,  and  nnfles 
brighten  "the  mothn's**  fees.  Oarroll  hrooght 
ms  a  buneh  of  early  vi<dflti.  They  recalled 


m  their  CUM. 

Regina  folded  ber  hands  upon  her 
thisprafoimd  admumtim(^M^m^ 
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bevt  of  the  hmvUI  to  net.  I  wished  her  sonl  to 
become  softened — to  tnm  from  self  to  adontion 
of  die  Divinicy-. 

A  grotto  WM  beside  me.  I  entered  its  invitiog 
shade,  and  seated  myself  on  the  rustic  bench.  A 
iDBtle  of  the  shrubbery  attiMted  119  attention. 
A  figure  8[iraDe  from  uie  daxknea  to  Bcgina's 
ade.  Itwas  Jodge  B.  With  a  ftdnt  cry,  Bhe 
ftiggoed  back.  Ha  oamht  her  in  hia  arms. 
She  stn^ed  to  free  hersdr,  and,  leaning  agiUnat 
the  statue  of  Veons,  demanded^  in  a  ^luring 
Toioe — 

"Wh^  hannt  70a  my  footsteps?" 

"Begina,"  l»  replied,  (bow  musical  were 
those  tones — Qeyer  sung  syren  more  enohant- 
iagly).  "R^na,  queen  of  my  soul,  why  ask  not 
if  I  lore  you.  Has  not  my  watchful  care  kept 
Bstore  quiet  while  yon  slept?  The  grass  beneath 
tby  window  has  been  my  resting  place  for  many 
«  night.  Think  yon  the  light  of  heaven  shines 
on  your  dear  face,  and  /not  see  it.  Light  of  life! 
{Jorious  nu^esty  of  my  being!  never  foi  a  mo- 
ment art  tboa  absmt  from  my  thon^ts.  If  I 
have  fraUties  of  the  heart  and  head  both;  if  I 
am  gnQ^  oi  orimev  if  dark  eloitda  enoompass 
me:  who  can  king  me  to  the  light  bat  toon? 
E^ina  shall  pray  for  me,  and  with  me,  until  all 
gailt  is  washed  sway  in  the  music  of  her  voice. 
B^ina,  my  good  angd,  wilt  Uwu  leare  me?" 

He  biBued  befi»e  her,  raising  both  hands  in 
earnest  entreaty.  She  trembled.  Her  fiuw  be- 
came pale,  shadowless.  &a  dasped  both  hands 
npOD  her  brow,  crying — 

"Florianl  Ftoriaol  save  me  from  myself!  Ton 
know  not  what  sacrifices  your  request  inTolres. 
Would  you  wish  me  to  forsake  mother,  aster, 
brother,  for  thee?  If  it  were  not  for  them,  think 
you  I  should  have  hesitated  so  long?  If  it  were 
only  mysetf,"  she  contiuaed,  hurriedly,  "if  I 
ahme  were  the  sn&ier,  my  ohtnce  wonld  soon  be 
made." 

Bif  head  aanlf  upon  her  breast;  her  hands  fell 
listless  by  her  side. 

**Bqsma,"  cried  the  Judge,  springing  to  his 
feet,  **yoa  love  me!  yon  love  me!  Proud  girl! 
our  souls  are  one  now  and /or  ever.  Dear  one!  I 
swear  to  you  beneath  these  smiling  heavens, 
nerer  to  give  you  cause  to  repent  your  choice; 
Dflrer  to  wouDd  your  heart,  or  bring  a  tear  to 
your  chedc  I  have  the  means,  and  life  shall  be 
all  golden  to  you,  Begina,  dear  love;"  he  whis- 
pered in  his  music-tone.  He  drew  hw  towards 
him;  her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder;  she  wept 
bitterly. 

Uke  a  dreamer  had  I  stood  listening;  or,  like 
•  dull  aotov,  who  is  gasiog  on  the  buify  scaae, 
fanls  Us  own  part.  I  atmped  from  my  ambus- ; 
eau  cBieetly  in  front  of  the  loren;  Jndge  B. 
stuted  aUgntty,  but  recovering  himself  imme- 
diate, said  in  bitterly  sarcastic  tones — 

"Is  Propriety  plkying  eavfla>dr(^p«r?** 

I  made  no  ret^y,  nor  by  kmk  or  vmee  did  I 
indicate  knowledge  of  his  presence. 

"Begina,  dear  friend!"  I  cried.  "Bethmk  thee 
(tf  thy  widowed  ftiother.  Siall  she  mourn  thee, 
hi|JMt  betoved  one  as  dead.  Shall  Carroll's 
yArioy  be  clonded,  and  Ralph's  glory  be  dark- 
l^^pr  thee?  Think  yon.  Heaven  will  smile 
flMRnwm  tlat  has  no  mother's  Ueaaiogi  Can 


you  trust  the  heut  of  a  man,  when  the  first  les- 
son  he  teaches  you  is  deceit;  can  yon  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  word,  when  he  impl<n«s 
you  to  forsake  all  holy  ties,  forget  the  duties  of  a 
child,  and  tread  the  wrong  path  in  life?  Shdl  I 
tell  yon  what  will  be  the  end  (Mf  yonr  nxnantio 
union  with  this  man?" 

Hera  oar  eyes  met  fbr  the  first  time,  and  hia 
glance  fdl  befiwe  my  steady  gaae;  but  Beghia 
with  ha  proud  dignity  stepped  between  ns,  say- 
ing in  a  calm,  ewur  voice,  as  she  jhnxA  her  hand 
in  his — 

"Jessie,  this  is  my  dwioe,  and  despite  all  the 
world  will  I  keep  my  troth  with  him." 

They  turned  awav,  and  were  lost  in  the  dark 
windings  of  the  pam.  I  was  alone;  my  mind 
was  in  a  chaos;  I  could  not  determine  on  my 
duty;  and  when  Miss  Ketta  came  searching  for 
me,  I  sat  weeping  in  the  moonlight 

"You  foolish  child,"  scolded  Miss  Netta. 
"what  cause  have  you  for  tears?  Only  the  old 
and  world-weary  should  weep  for  another 
borne.  Who  shall  tell  what  ia  in  the  fiiture  for 
yon?  Tea— who  shall  tdl?-"  and  sighing.  Hiss 
Netta  idaced  her  arm  in  mine,  and  kid  me  to  the 
hotue,.whe&,  m  listening  to  her  meny  voice,  and 
varied  charms  of  conversation,  I  was  comforted. 

MAi20Lh. 

There  came  a  moposal  for  R^ina,  this  mom- 
iog,  from  Judge  B.  Courteously  butfirmly  "the 
mother,"  denied  his  suit  He  then  requested  an 
interview  with  Regina,  but  this  was  also  refused 
him.  He  reproached  "the  mother,"  but  gently 
she  replied — 

"Judge  B.,  my  daughter's  happiness  is  dearer 
to  me  than  life.  I  uve  no  fiuth  in  yon,  and 
still  less  in  your  prmnises.  I  have  watebed  yon 
narrowl;^.  My  Judgment  seldom  errs  where  my 
heart  is  mterested.  Regida  cannot  be  happy  as 
yoor  wife,  and  I  decline  decidedly  the  hoaox  of 
:your  band  for  my  daughter." 

With  a  smothered  exclamation,  he  passed  has- 
tily from  the  house,  and  in  the  hall  Regina  met 
"the  mother'  face  to  face.  What  was  said,  no 
one  can  tell;  but  bitter,  defiant  words  passed 
Regioa^s  tips,  and  "the  mother"  was  pale  and 
thoughtful  all  day.  "Her  majesty  s'^  flushed 
cheek  and  glowing  eye  portended  a  furious  stona. 

Jirai  8th 

Twilight. — EUwood  is  going  far  away.  This 
little  note,  and  a  bunch  of  foiget-me-nots,  are  all 
that  is  left  me  in  my  loneliness.  How  my  heart 
cries  tlirough  the  starless  light  unto  the  heavens 
for  hope  and  faitb;  yes,  it  ascends  through  the 
stillness  piofotmd,  nur  beyond  the  clouds  imto  the 
eternal  thrtme — 

**Father,  leather,  give  me  straigth  to  bear  this 
trial " 

Midmgku — I  sate  beside  my  window.  I  could 
not  rest;  sleep  visited  me  not,  and  dreams  fled 
away;  my  heart  was  throbbing  wildly;  I  longed 
for  a  mother's  sympathy;  her  loving  confidence 
and  holy  kiss.  A  light  shone  from  Regina's 
window  at  this  late  hour;  its  n^s  fell  in  fiery 
streams  on  the  liquid  grass.  The  branches  of 
the  sweet-scent«d  shrub  parted;  a  form  stood  in 
the  refieoted  light;  it  wjas  £llwood  Evelyn.  With 
folded  arms  be  stood,  erect  and  stately;  his  finely 
cut  features  wve  distinctly  visible;  his  face  was 
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Eile;  wfts  it  the  light,  or  my  noi^Dfttion?  yTbns 
e  stood  stfttae-like  for  »  momeii^  then  aiglung 
deeply,  he  turned  away. 

Was  this  sigh  the  last  regret  for  an  unworthy 
love?  I  believed  so;  and  closiDg  ray  window, 
sooght  my  ooodi,  when  ftom  tbit  wearineas  I 
fell  adeep*  How  long  I  had  dombered  I  know 
not,  bat  I  dreamed  that  Begina  came  in,  attired 
in  her  durk  trarelUng  dress  and  bonnet,  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand.  Placing  it  on  the  table,  she 
approached  my  bed,  and  kneeled  beside  me; 
Bofdy  kismng  my  brow,  she  murmured,  "Jeesie, 
dear,  gentle  ohild,  forgire  me!" 

I  felt  her  tears  on  my  cheek  as  plainly  as  if 
waking;  repeating  her  caresses,  she  took  the 
lamp,  and  silently  departed.  I  awakened  with  a 
start;  had  I  been  dreaming?  It  was  too  real  to 
be  cbnbted;  and  these  tears!  ah;  they  might 
have  been  my  own.  I  fancied  I  heard  carriage 
wheels  in  the  distance,  and  listened  paiofally. 
*'Ic  must  have  been  the  wind,"  I  thought.  At 
last  I  slept;  and  wben  I  again  opened  my  eyee  it 
waa  ft  mnny  morning. 

Who  has  not,  after  a  night  soirow,  risen 
with  aqneationing  mind,  as  to  what  do  we  lire 
for?  what  mourner  has  not  seen  the  world  a 
blank  day,  without  events:  years,  time  only  to 
be  endured;  life,  aimless,  hopeless;  nothing  but 
ft  space  or  void?  Thus  felt  I  on  this  ever-to-be 
remembered  day. 

The  morning  meal  was  late.  "The  mother" 
appeared  pale  and  anxious;  twice  had  the  bell 
summoned  Regina,  but  she  had  not  answered  the 
<}ftU. 

"  'Her  majesty'  is  pouting, "  said  Ralph,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  Carroll  telegraphed  on  her  fingers, 
*'That  he  should  keep  silent,  for  Regina  needed 
sympathy;"  he  replira  in  the  same  tatismanie  lan- 
guage, "liiat  one  young  lady,  who  was  in  love, 
readily  aympadiised  with  another  in  the  same 
state  of  fieeUng."  Carroll  laughed,  Katrine 
turned  an  aoxions  eye  npon  "the  mother," 
who  vainly  strove  to  appear  cheerful  ud  calm. 

**<3o,  Hetty,**  at  length  she  said,  "and  request 
Miss  Be^^a  to  breakfast  with  us." 

Hetty  returned  instantly,  saying,  in  a  surprised . 
voice— 

.  "She  is  not  there." 

"Not  gone?  no,  no!"  cried  "the  mother;"  "she 
would  not  leave  me  thus!"  and  springing  from 
her  chair  she  rushed  with  incredible  swiftness  up 
the  stairs  to  Regina's  chamber,  whither  we  all 
Ji>llowed  in  great  perturbation. 

All  in  R^na's  room  was  disorder  and  confu* 
ston.  Her  beat  wearing  apparel  bad  been  chosen 
to  bear  her  company  in  her  flight;  here  hung  a 
robe,  ftom  whit^  the  laoe  had  been  torn  1^  an 
unsteady  hand— a  sister's  fingers  had  plaoed  it 
there  wiien  last  worn;  a  wreath  of  white  roses 
was  flui^  on  the  lounge;  in  the  cup  of  one  spark- 
led ft  tear  in  the  sunlight.  A  mother  bad  twined 
it  into  her  ulken  ringlets,  (Think  you  she  did 
not  remember  all  this  in  after  years  and  weep 
tears  of  blood?) 

"The  mother,"  with  fiiltering  steps,  reached 
the  little  writii^-desk;  it  was  open,  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper  lay  unfolded  there.  "The  mother" 
read  aloud,  as  if  dreaming — "I  go  hence  to  make 
or  mar  my  hopes  in  life.   A  girl  of  my  age 


should  be  mistress  of  her  heart,  at  least  I  am 
mistress  of  my  ftctiMis.  The  strength  of  a  god 
dwells  within  me-  I  will  be  no  longer  a  duld. 
Mother,  mother,  pray  for  me." 

"The  mother"  placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 
as  if  repressing  there  an  agwiy  of  pun. 

"Ralph,  Ralph,*'  she  cried,  wildly,  **fi>llow 
them— See  that  all  is  well—" 

Ralph,  withcHenehed  huids  and  set  teeth,Btood 
immovable.  His  &ee  was  fearfbl  in  its  pallid 
aoger.  The  luge  blue  veins  were  swollen  in  Us 
for^ead;  his  eyes  were  flashing  with  a  deive  fat 
revenge. 

"I  will  go,  mother,"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "but  woe  unto  hira,  if  I  overtake  them." 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,"  whis- 
pered Katrine  in  his  ear;  but  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  beard  his  horse^i 
feet  as  they  dashed  through  the  gateway. 

But  we  heeded  it  not,  for  the  mother  needed  all 
our  attention.  She  had  been  in  quite  delicate 
health  during  the  winter,  and  this  exdtemeot 
hastened  a  hemorrhage  oC  the  lungs,  which  we 
bad  so  frequently  dreaded.  After  placing  her  in 
bed,  Katrine  despatched  Hetty  for  "the  owl," 
who  is  the  phydeian  ot  Boeedale,  and  for  Min 
NetU. 

They  came  immediatdy.  *'Tbe  owl"  asked 
no  questions,  but  was  graver  than  usual,  giving 
orders  to  Katrine,  in  a  low  voioe,  while  she,  poor 
girl,  looked  eontinodly  from  her  mother  to  him- 
self. Miss  Netta,  on  the  contrary,  drew  from  me 
all  I  knew  of  the  matten  and  I  even  related  to 
her  my  strangely  tme  dream. 

"It  was  no  dream,  child,  no  dream."  said  Hiss 
Netta;  "the  mental  powers  were  more  active  thui 
the  physical,  and  you  really  saw  all  this  withoot 
being  able  to  move.  But  this  is  a  sad  lesfton  to 
'the  mother,'  poor  thing!  Begina  was  to  her 
more  pradous  than  a  'gain  of  fine  gold;*  hot  suid 
is  often  mistaken  for  gold,  and  it  is  only  beauti- 
ful while  the  sun  shines.  As  she  sows  must  sbs 
reap." 

And  having  uttered  this  moral  provorb,  with 
her  head  on  one  side,  complacently  stroking  her 
black  silk  bag,  and  gratified  her  natural  curiosi^, 
Miss  Netta  went  energetically  to  work,  and  with 
delicate  attentions  and  encouraging  words  made 
"the  mother"  feel  more  oomforuble  and  less 
alone.  Soon  she  fell  into  a  tranquil  sIumbcT,  the 
effect  itf  ft  qnieting  powder  adminiBtaed  by  '*the 
owl." 

Katrine  and  "the  owl"  had  along  and  earnest 
oonversation  on  the  porch.  Buth  and  I,  arm  in 
arm,  walked  up  and  down  tiw  gravelled  walk.  I 
remarked  that  "the  owl's'*  gtaaoe  folkwed  na 
wheresoerer  we  turned.  I  did  not  notice  it 
ticnlarly  then,  bat  long  afterwards  it  reenrred  to 
me.  As  evttiing  cftme,  Miss  Ketta  and  *<the 
owl"  returned  home. 

We  stood  on  the  steps  an:riously  awaitini 
Ralph's  return.  How  long  those  bouts  appeared! 
We  would  count  the  strokes  of  the  dock,  and 
then  feel  assured  that  it  was  wnmg;  that 
it  was  certainly  two  hours  dnos  it  last  chimed. 
Twilight  deepened  into  evening,  and  evening 
into  midnight,  and  stiU  we  stood  there,  seadMr 
daring  to  breathe,  in  our  great  anxiety, 
lei^  stilted,  or  ft  stem  foil  Ckhu  ft  tree,  we  gm^ 
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presBcd  each  otba's  hands,  dmdiog  to  give 
Toioe  to  OUT  eipecutions. 

At  length  Ralph  came  slowly  riding  down  the 
walk.  fi«  was  alone.  Our  hearts  stood  still,  the 
bkiod  curdled  io  onr  veins;  weno  longer  breathed. 
tar  pale  as  a  spirit  "the  mother"  stood  in  our 
midst.  Balph  sprang  from  his  saddle  and  folded 
ber  in  his  arms;  oar  hearts  beat  to  %  walti;  the 
blood  danced  in  tomnltuoos  hope* 

"Mother,  dear  mother,*'  he  whispered.  <'I 
wta  too  late;  they  were  married  at  Glendon,  and 
lafled  immediately." 

The  mother  sank  on  Iwr  knew  in  prayer. 
Vhen  she  ansa  she  was  calm;  leaning  on  Bal^ 
and  Katrine,  she  thus  addressed  ns: 

**My  ehil&en,  do  not  allow  this  nnfcnrttmate 
•rent  to  clond  your  young  hearts.   I  would  see 

Cn  all  smiling,  that  my  own  cheerflilneas  may 
sustained.  Goodnight,  beloved  cmes."  And 
waving  ber  hand  to  as,  she  was  borne  cheerful ' 
and  smiting  to  her  own  apartment 

Was  it  strange  that  my  thoughts  should  torn 
to  Blwood  that  night?  that  I  should  wonder  how 
he  would  bear  the  tidings  of  Regina's  wilfulness,  ■ 
and  his  loss  her  for  ever?  that  I  should  wkh 
to  be  a  hidden  qiectator  when  he  received  the 
news,  that  I  might  judge  bow  wry  dearly  he 
kvedher? 

loam  Ut. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  mtoitbs  since  Regina's 
elopement,  and  not  one  line  has  been  received 
from  her  as  to  her  happiness  or  whereabouts. 
"The  mother"  is  slowly  declining.  Ralph  baa 
been  in  the  city  for  the  past  two  months.  His 
letters  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  his  projeoted 
voyage  to  Italy.  Katb  will  accompany  him,  as 
his  wife,  and  as  the  sweet  girl  reads  his  glowing 
aooonots  of  tbrir  pictured  future,  her  eyes  sparkle 
with  entbuoasm,  her  cheeks  glow  with  the  re- 
flection of  his  glory.  Already  has  she  waited 
fcnr  loi^  years,  with  neveiHiying  patience  or 
hoft,  until  they  should  be  able  to  marry,  and  I 
rr|oioe  with  her  that  a  home-light  is  brightening 
thsintnre, 

'*He  is  poor,"  whiners  worldly  wisdom.  Bat 
awi^>  invdenee,  industry,  with  tnie  heart-love, 
"ii  more  predous  than  rabies."  This  should  be 
the  true  stunp  of  American  coin,  the  only  pass- 
port to  the  beat  aociet;;  itsbotdd  be  the  watch- 
word at  mothers  and  a  sentiment  recorded  on  the 
beirt  by  daughters.  It  speaks  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  it  shines  amid  the  stars  of  our 
Bttioiial  banner;  it  sings  in  onr  majestic  rivers; 
echoes  from  mountain-top  to  valley;  it  is  greater 
than  "fine  gold  refined.''^ 

Oanoll,  "onr  singiDg-Urd,"  the  dancing  flame 
m  our  hmisebold  hearUi,  will  soon  be  united  to 
Be^l  Clermont  They  are  only  awaiting  Ralph's 
return.  My  engagement  will  cease  with  ny  pu- 
pil's marriage;  but  Katrine  would  haTO  me  re- 
Bain  as  "ftimily  friend,*'  and  besought  me,  in 
wA  moving  appeals,  to  star  and  oomfint  the 
nother,  and  assist  ber  in  her  bouse  datiee,  that  I 
bare  eonaented  to  take  R^na's  place.  And 
wherefore  should  I  leave  these  beloved  mes? 

tr  should  I  fly?  Like  the  weary  dove,  I 
home  ground  <»i  whioh  to  rest  my  weary 
H^. — As  I  wiote  in  the  libnuty,  a  sbadow 


moved  across  the  papers,  and  a  lovely  bouquet 
fell  at  my  feet  In  astonishment,  I  pidied  it  up 
and  discovered  my  name  on  a  card  attached  to 
them.  Rising  hastily,  I  ran  into  the  ball,  and 
iHiisbed  quite  unoeremoniouBly  agunst  "the 
owl."  B»  waa  very  led,  and  gimrar  even  than 
usual. 

"See,"  I  cried,  holding  my  tro|Ay  above  my 
bead,  '*Bome  fairy  has  smiled  upon  me.  Have 
you  seen  anyone  pass?"  I  added,  in  the  same 
breath. 

"I  do  not  remember,"  he  venr  oddly  reidied. 
I  walked  toward  the  door,  when  he  called  to 
me— 

"Stay!  Yon  know  the  meaning  flowert. 
Read,  then,  this  bouquet  to  me." 
-  Myself  (with  a  little  vanity  of  knowledge): 
"This  damask  rose  is  bashful  love." 

Owl  (with  a  sigh):  "Very  true."  *- 

Myself  (somewhat  surprised):  "The  j^imrose 
means — " 

Owl:  "Have  confidence  in  me." 
:    Myself  (tremblingly):  "Bawthom  says— " 

Owl:  "Bid  me  hope." 

I  raised  my  iryes  to  hifl.  I  oonld  not  meet  that 

tender  lo<^. 

"Jessie,"  be  cried,  taking  my  hand,  "give  me 
hope  to  one  day  call  you  my  little  wift.  If  you 
could  only  dream  bow  I  have  loved  you,  dear  onel 
How  I  have  pictured  your  loving  heart  as  having 
found  a  home  in  my  affection.  How  I  have  pic- 
tured your  sad  fitoe  radiant  with  happiness,  and 
yoa  moving,  a  ray  of  light  and  joy,  around  my 
home,  crowning  my  declining  da;s  with  words 
of  peace  and  love.  Speak!  may  I  hope?  Speak 
to  me,  sweet  child." 

I  withdrew  from  bis  grasp,  and  hid  my  &ce  in 
:  my  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  How  could  I  speak 
I  to  him?  How  tell  him,  so  good  and  kind,  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him?  That  I  could  not 
love  him?  No,  no,  as  these  thoughts  flew  through 
my  mind,  I  only  sobbed  the  more. 

"Jessie."  said  be,  gravely,  "do  not  weep 
longer.  I  will  not  ask  yon  to  decide  now.  I 
was  too  abrapt—too  sudden  in  my  <^r  of  a 
hand.  I  will  wait  kmger.  Let  us  deem  this  as 
having  never  taken  [uace.  Have  confidence  in 
me  as  a  true  fnend.   I  will  ask  no  more." 

I  raised  my  head  to  tell  him  how  highly  I  was 
honored;  bow  grateful  I  felt  for  bis  kindness; 
how  thankful  I  was — ^bnt  my  votoe  was  choked, 
and  I  foolishly  cried  tbe  more.  He  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  into  the  library,  placed  me  on  the 
sofa,  and  took  a  seat  beside  me. 

"Jessie,"  be  tenderiy  said,  "I  am  ui  old  man. 
I  am  richly  endowed  with  worldly  goods.  I  am 
giave  and  homely;  possess  none  of  the  graces 
with  which  to  win  «  young  heart;  bnt  the  love 
of  the  beantifial,  the  holiness  of  tmtb,  tbe  mirity 
of  principle,  the  golden  memoies  of  youio,  still 
dwell  in  my  heart  aa  fieibly  as  ever.  Ton  are 
young  and  pretty;  a  thousand  graoes  charm  tbe 
beholder;  you  are  truthful  and  candid;  loving 
and  nnselflsh;  but  you  are  an  orphan,  friendless, 
homeless,  entirely  alone  in  the  world— we  art), 
thnefore,  equals." 

I  rose  and  stood  befcre  him.  I  spoke  fiom  tbe 
depth  <^  my  sonl. 

"You  hare  not  leaaoned  with  your  nsnai  solid. 
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«ood  snuM,  dear  friend!  Lore  fau  blinded  ym. 
Ko,  DO,  w«  we  not  eqcuila.  Tour  judgment,  ^ 
eretioQ  wad  eiperioice  ure  tuut  superior  to 
mine.  Tour  goodneas  tad  mmw  Tutnes  of  beut 
I  euinot  hope  to  Bttain.  Tea,  in  ercry  mj  are 
yon  the  nperior;  hnt,  shoold  I  many  yoa  with- 
out lore,  believe  me,  we  should  nerer  be  happy. 
It  would  be  a  marrUge  of  conTmience  ou  mj 
part.  I  would  not  wear  on  my  heart  that  churm 
that  enables  a  wife  to  overlook  hasty  words,  for- 
give momentary  uukindnessea,  end  are  the  biala 
and  annoyances  of  life  with  smiling  fbrtitade. 
Oh!  believe  me,  a  union  built  on  any  other  foun- 
dation than  the  rock  of  love,  will  too  soon,  either 
from  the  war  of  elements  or  ioe  of  seasons,  slide 
from  its  sandy  predpioe  into  the  abyss  of  ruin." 

"Thou,  eood  child!  Tbon  art  right,"  replied 
the  "owl,"  rising.  "A  true  woman,  with  a  true; 
isoman's  aonl!  l^noeforth,  we  are  friends;  and 
thiadaywni  be  buried  in  the  past."  And  sigh-: 
ing,  be  dniarted. 

I  leanea  mybead  on  the  desk.  Anolddi«am> 
long  sleei^g,  had  been  niddy  disturbed. 

OOTona  U. 

This  morning,  Ruth  reodved  a  letter  from 
Ralph,  saying  that  he  would  take  tea  with  us  the 
next  evenmg.  Rath  prepared  his  room  with  her 
own  hands,  gave  orders  for  his  fovbrite  dishes, 
and  was  vety  busy  with  a  white  muslin  dress 
and  blue  ribbons.  But  at  noon  came  another 
epistle.  He  must  delay  his  visit:  nrgent  business 
demanded  his  immediate  attention.  Ruth  ap- 
peared much  less  disappointed  than  "the  mother" 
and  Katrine.  She  wrote  a  response  imme- 
diately. I  saw  in  her  dreamy  fooe  a  knowledge 
that  he  would  oome  whoa  be  reoehrad  this,  aiM, 
as  she  folded  it,  she  irtiimTed  to  ma— 

"I  havo  written  just  as  oewitohin^y  as  I  can." 

None  of  the  fomily  expected  him  but  Ruth, 
and  she  was  silent  The  evening  arrived,  and: 
Rath,  in  the  pure  muslin  dress,  was  tovdy.  A : 
blue  ribbon  encinded  her  graoeful  neok,  and  a 
white  rose  nestled  in  her  glossy  braids.  She 
stood  near  the  window,  watching,  but  darkness 
brought  him  not  She  longed  to  ask  if  the  stage 
had  arrived,  but  a  bashfhl  shame  prevented  her. 
At  last,  Carroll,  the  misobievous,  suspected  the 
watcher,  and  laughingly  calling  her  a  Pmelope 
watching  tar  UI^im— an  Ariadne  nuMiming  a 
Theseus.  - 

The  mother  lay  upon  her  oouch,  smiling,  as  [ 
Ruth  nerroosly  paced  the  room,  oooasioniUly  | 
looking  from  the  window  as  if  her  bright  ayes 
could  penetrate  the  oondensed  darimess. 

"Do  not  hope  longer,  dear  Roth,**  wUspnd 
"the  mother,"  m  the  dook  stnuk  nine.  "Go  to 
sleep,  and  pn-haps  the  morning  way  brii^  him." 

VeiT  loUi  vras  she  to  relinquish  this  cherished 
idea;  bat  badinage  finally  prevuled,  and  we  went 
to  our  room.  Rdnotantly  was  the  pret^  drees 
laid  aside.  T  imagined  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  We  heard  a  noise  like  distant  thunder. 
We  listened.   It  was  the  stage. 

"There,  there!"  cried  Ruth,  bnrsting  into 
tears.  "I  knew  he  would  come;  and,  see,  I  \ook 
like  a  fright" 

The  pondflrons  vehide  dashed  fhrioasly  to  the 

Ekte.  The  driver  sounded  his'  bom.  It  passed 
y»  tbs  eeho  nunbling  on  our  ears.  Butii  stood 


astounded,  garing  from  the  window  in  speechkai 
surprise.  But  now  the  coach  rattled  tbrouFrh  the 
lane,  and  stopped  at  our  Tery  door!  Ral]^ 
sprang  from  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell  hastily. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the 
l^htcd  Ruth  to  gather  her  Inaids  under  a  !»• 
ooming,  little  morning-cap,  dip  on  a  ddicata  Uoe 
wrappw,  ran  down  stairs,  and  let  lum  in.  Ht 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  repeatedfy, 
we  listening  at  the  bead  of  the  stain. 

"Jessie  and  the  sisters  are  watdiing  thee, 
Ralph,"  said  Ruth;  "go  and  speak  to  them." 

We  sprang  up  the  staircase,  but  we  best  t 
hasty  retreat  into  our  room,  locking  the  door,  at 
which  Ruth  soon  knocked. 

"Now,"  said  she,  blnching,  "I  have  left  Rdph 
to  eat  his  supper,  and  I  am  determined  not  to 
lose  the  effect  of  my  white  dress." 

The  braids  were  duly  arranged,  the  bine  libhra 
and  white  rose  adjusted,  and  looking  |Hvttier  thu 
I  bad  ever  seen  her,  she  went  away. 

Oovoam  U. 

This  is  one  of  those  hasy,  dreamy  days,  wbea 
the  sun  peeps  through  cloudy,  half-dosed  lids 
nyon  the  world,  and  to  the  crimson  veil  of  An* 
tnmn  adds  a  golden  ray.  Ruth  sat  on  the  old 
mo88>oovered  trunk  ot  a  &llen  tree,  wearing  of 
the  gorgeous  leaves,  a  crown  tar  Am  fanwt 
redined  at  her  feet. 

I  tried  to  engage  my  attention  with  a  book. 
They  did  not  heed  me,  but  I  turned  from  the 
page  of  fiction  to  the  more  interesting  one  of 
truth.   I  lifttened. 

Ruth:  "This  is  a  beantifbl  type  of  the  laurel 
wreath  glory,  Ralph,  that  tbe  foture  will  place 
npon  yonr  brow.  See;  evar  shade  of  the  rain- 
bow is  in  this  leafy  wreath." 

Ralph:  *'Te8.  nature  is  beanttftal,  but  artb 

gknions.  I  would  dip  my  pendl  in  tbe  beavea- 
nes,  but  I  would  iM^t  tbe  earth.  Bat,  Rnth, 
beloved' one,  you  will  not  be  vrith  me  when  fame 
shall  write  my  name  in  stars  npon  her  loftiest 
temple — I  shall  be  alone—" 

Ruth:  '-Ralph,  Ralph,  (rive  word  to  my  fears. 
Do  you  no  longer  love  mel" 

Rdph:  "Tes,  a  thousand  times  better  than 
ever.  Now  that  we  must  part,  I  munt  9e«^k  a 
name  and  fortune  in  foreign  lands.  I  rati  fnr 
Enrope  in  two  weeks.  I  go  vrithont  you:  bat 
yon  will  wait  for  me,  Ruth,  tm/y  five  years-  It 
will  not  be  long.  love.  I  will  write  to  you  often, 
very  often,  and  think  of  you  always." 

RuOi  sat  pale  and  spcedilesa.  Onatd  T  not 
read  iba  bitter  thoughts  in  that  lorms  heart? 

"On/y  five  years!"  It  was  a  moekeiy  tQ  hw 
hopes.  Already  had  she  wdted  four.  Did  be 
not  love  art  better  than  berl  Conid  he  doom  her 
to  five  years'  wretchedness  in  an  unhappy  home, 
poor  and  tyrannized  over,  as  he  knew  her  to  be? 
Could  be  leave  her?  give  her  true  heart,  with  its 
wealth  of  love,  pearls  of  faith,  for  the  fickle, 
fleeting,  fhture  tnpes?  Was  love  of  self  pre- 
dominant in  the  one  she  bad  so  worshipped?  Did 
that  black  doud  darken  tbe  sunljgbt  of  his  noble 
virtues? 

Yes.  As  the  Iverae  sighed  in  the  tree-toob 
and  the  gay  leaves  fdl  around  ber-ron  that  4Hw 
when  nature  was  haptpy  iufkil^OTl^ — A«r  ml 
fell  from  its  ideal  base.  ffieloveClum  still,  but 
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k  wu  DO  Ieag«r  the  woiship  cf  the  tnuting,  be- 
Ikring  giiL  It  w»b  tiw  bm,  trembUag  lore  of  ft 
woiuo,  loring  tbe  Tirtoea— knowing  bat  for- 
nriag  tbe  flmltB.  8cmAj  to  hendf  did  she- 
due  to  breathe  that  he  was  sdOah;  and  to  Um 
du  wonld  not  have  whispered  it  for  the  world. 

Belph  awaited  ber  r^j.  picking  to  pieces  tbe 
wreath  ahe  had  woven.  She  smiled  aadlj.  So 
bid  lie  torn  finm  ber  heart  its  most  beantifnl 
bodies.  Tbe  answer  came,  bnt  tbe  altered  tonee 
made  him  lode  with  sadden  snrprise  into  her  face. 

"Ralph,  I  give  thee  to  the  world— to  feme. 
Qmt  will  be  their  rewards,  but  not  equal  to  one 
pnyer  from  my  heart  for  thy  happiness.  Tonr 
name  will  be  spoken  by  many  tongues  with 
prtisa;  bright  eyes  will  smile  upon  you;  ^oiy's 
crown  will  rest  upon  your  noble  brow;  but,  alas! 
heafily.  Yon  wfll  listen  for  one  beloved  tone; 
losg  for  a  gluioe  of  tiioaa  eyes  that  hare  never 
lepnadwd  yon;  wish  for  tlie  tonoh  of  those  vrell- 
woved  haiids  to  lighten  tbe  g^oiy^weigfat  with 
words  trae  a&elion.  Go  where  yon  will,  my 
Im  will  haunt  yoo. 

•■Bat,  Ralph,  we  must  part  I  will  not  bind 
jOQ  wiUi  fettering  ties.  In  your  letters*  words 
lod  actions  have  I  read  this  sad  socoe.  Ralph, 
70s  are  free,  free  as  air.  fiarewelt— for  ever." 

:tbey  rose.  Bbt  held  out  both  bands.  He 
eanght  her  in  a  last  embrace.  She  fled  to  the 
hme.  He  tamed  a  disquieting  glanoe  upon  me. 
I  was  intently  reading.  He  threw  htmsdf  on  the 
gmmd,  and  covered  his  &oe  with  his  hands. 

*'Th«t  is  right,"  whispered  I  to  myself;  "you 
OBgfat  to  suffer,  and  thought  may  brmg  you  to 
Toon^"  Ther^ve,  I  quietly  read  on,  my  heart 
beatii^  inAgnaiitly  tbe  while. 

As  the  son  dowly  sank  beUDd  the  trees,  he 
nia,  witboat  ^Making,  and  walked  to  the  boose, 
wluther  I  wtowly  foOowed. 

Tea  was  on  Uw  table.  Rath  was  absmt  No 
ooe  asked  for  her,  or  wondered  at  ber  absoice. 
Tba  oonversation  was  forced,  languished  and 
eceeed  by  oommon  consent.  That  evening,  **tbe 
fl)Other"and  son  held  a  long  conference  in  her 
room.  The  day  after,  he  bid  us  Ikrewdl  and  left 
for  tbe  city,  to  sail  in  two  weeks  for  Fnmce. 
After  his  departure,  "tbe  mother"  seemed  en- 
tirely prostrated.  Her  streogtb  bad  been  gar- 
nered  for  Uiis  parting,  and  now  she  was  unable 
to  leave  ber  oomdi.  She  sent  for  Ruth.  Tbe 
poor  diild  came,  pale  and  nnTitless.  At  "the 
Bother'a"  whispered  reauest  tliat  she  should  re- 
BaiD,  A»  kissed  bar  fined  diedi,  and  womised 
sever  to  leave  her.  Beaotifal  love  of  a  daoghter 
ud  mother!  Rnth  and  Nacnni  find  again.  One 
afliMtioa  bound  them  tt^cether. 

In  this  sad  sesson  of  family  sorrows,  was  Car- 
nU  united  to  Beryl  Clermont  '*The  mother" 
would  have  it  so,  and  the^  left  immediately  for  a 
distant  home.  How  quietly,  sadly  passed  the 
Winter  with  us!  Tbe  oold,  snow  and  rain  were 
alike  unheeded.  All  hearts  and  thoughts  were 
emtred  in  the  little  room,  where  dwelt  "the 
mother."   She  was  slowly  fading  away. 

MiasNetta  and  U»"owr>Uke  good  Sunari- 
taw,  poured  tiie  oil  of  00m fort  on  our  wounded 
Ifcs,  and  bound  them  up  again  in  hopes. 
Mim  Nstta  bnmebt  news  and  a  cheerftti  face 
MiairickobamEflr.  Dalioaeies,  well  prepared, 


such  as  she  alone  could  make,  found  their  way 
thither,  and  blossoms  from  her  green-boose 
rested  fragrant  on  tbe  pillow  of  "the  nwtbw." 

Joy-beams  came  in  the  shape  of  letters  tctm 
OamlL 

She  vras  hapi^,  much  beloved,  and  in  gay  so- 
oiety.  A  slight  ooagh  had  kept  her  more  at  home 
than  was  pleasant;  but  Beryl  was  fearful,  and 
she  bad  no  will  bnt  his. 

A  smile  flitted  over  tbe  pale  Hps  of  "the  mo* 
tber,"  uid  a  blessing  was  breathed  for  her  young- 
est blossom.  Ralph  wrote  hopefully  also,  but 
poverty  was  a  fearful  foe,  and  fame  was  dearly 
bought  A  prayer  from  two  gentle  hearts  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  grace  mt  him*  the  wan- 
derer from  tbe  fold. 

March  has  come  again;  "tbe  mother"  draws 
each  day  nearer  the  gates  of  eterni^,  and  every 
word  sM  utters  is  treasured  in  our  hearts  as 
ooming  from  the  Heavenly  land,  toward  whioh 
she  is  joomeying. 

No  tidiogs  from  Regina.  name  Is  an  on- 
uttered  sound  in  the  household. 

Is  she  forgotten?  No,  no;  the  mother's  cheek 
flushes  with  hope  when  the  post-boy  comes,  and 
wears  a  weary  look  of  disai^xrintmcnt  when  be 
has  departed- 
Katrine's  tears  often  fall  for  the  beautiful  sister 
she  has  seen  'grow  up  under  her  watchful,  eye. 
But  silent  is  ber  pen.  Does  no  spirit  whisper  to 
her  hurt  that  a  dying  mother  is  passing  from 
earth,  awaiting  her  coming;  that  Death  kindly 
lingers  on  his  way  frt>m  Heaven,  giving  her  time 
to  rraaember  the  tender  love  that  nursed  her 
youth. 

When  a  daughter's  love  sleeps,  tvzihle  will  be 
the  awakoiing. 

I  ut  in  my  own  room,  vrith  a  letter  in  my 
hand:  it  is  open,  I  dare  not  read  it  It  is  from 

Bllwood. 

My  eyes  have  devoured  tbe  words.  "What  if  it 
is  only  a  friendly  letter?  Does  not  my  heart  re- 
joice that  be  hu  remembered  me?  Is  not  this 
sentence  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  me?  "Jessie, 
sweet  girl!  tbe  remembrance  of  your  sad,  gentle 
face,  is  often  with  me  as  I  sit  in  my  dusky  ofBoe. 
From  tbe  first  night  you  came  among  us,  I  felt  a 
strange  interest  in  your  orphaned  loneliness,  and 
since  then  I  have  found  reason  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindly  sympathy.  Ruth  often  speaks  of  yoa 
in  her  letters,  and  team  ber  account  we  would 
imagine  you  perfocUon.  But,  gentle  friend,  I 
needed  none  other  to  tell  m^  that  yon  were  as 
worthy  of  the  love  I  lavished  opon  Aer,  as  she  was 
unworthy  of  it" 

This  wy  was  marked  witti  a  peurl  in  my  heart 
calendar. 

With  the  first  breath  of  Spring  flowers  passed 
"the  mother's"  soul  to  Heaven.  And,  perchance 
tbe  same  cloud  bore  also  Carroll's  young  spirit 
She  died  on  the  same  day  as  "tbe  mother,'^  and 
Bervl  is  desolate  indeed. 

We  made  a  bed  for  "the  mother"  nev  the  gar- 
den-bower, in  the  midst  of  beloved  objects,  under 
trees  that  her  own  band  bad  planted,  beneath 
vines  whose  curlmg  tendrils  owed  to  her  tbui 
beauty  and  strength. 

The  nightis darkpp,h«^^cM^te.  the 
sun  has  ceased  to  sbin^  nature  u  a  urnkwy,  and 
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life  is  nndoimUe.  When  »  mother  dies  we  have 
hMtftjewdfiDm  life's  crown  that  can  new  be 
reset. 

OCTOBIK  ISth. 

I  ait  in  the  shad;  porch  dreamiog.  Tray  lying 
at  my  feet,  dreams  alao*  and  growls  as  thougb 
some  anhappy  tboogbts  miD|^  with  his  dreaioB 
as  well  as  mine. 

Ellwood  will  soon  return,  and  hope  dawns  in 
my  heart  Beryl  has  retomed,  and  eren  now  he 
wad  Katrine  w^  in  the  garden,  speaking  of  the 
lost  one.  Following  closely  on  their  footsteps, 
Bath  and  a  fiiend  of  Boyl.  gaily  GonversiDg. 
Now  they  have  passed  into  the  meadow,  and  I 
bear  thdr  cheerful  voices  no  Umger.  But  I  am 
not  alone;  happy  thoughts  an  the  pleasanteM  <hF 
eoinpanlGDS. 

£iinu»^.— While  I  still  dreamed  upon  the 
pcxrch,  a  carriage  rolled  to  the  gate;  two  persons 
alighted  therefrom;  the  first  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who  carried  in  her  anns  a  yonng  infant. 
Behind  was  a  tall,  willowy  figure — I  thought  I 
recognized  the  form,  and  springing  forward  caught 
her  in  my  anns.  crying  "Kegina!"  She  was  pide, 
but  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  oonld  more  ap> 
propriately  be  called  "her  majesty." 

*'My  mother!  Jessie!"  she  oried,  "lead  me  to 
her.  I  long  to  place  my  babe  in  h«  arms  and  a^ 
her  forgiveness." 

I  toraed  away  my  bead. 

"Lead  ms  to  W/'  she  resuued  impatiently. 

I  took  ho-  hand,  led  her  through  tne  old  hall 
beneath  the  aooadft's  bloom  to  uie  Utde  bower- 
Si  lently  I  pointed  to  the.  grassy  mound,  covered 
with  fresh  wreaths — love-ofierings  to  her  memory 
from  the  hand  of  a  {hous  daushter. 

She  tamed  upon  me  a  lode  ttf  shuddering 
horror. 

«'No.  no!"  she  shrieked,  "tell  me  not  that  she 
is  dead!  Oh!  mother,  motherl^'she  cried,  throw- 
ing heraelf  apm  the  grave.  "Did  1  leave  yon  in 
anger  never  to  meet  again?  Spei^  to  me! 
Say  that  you  forgive  me — one  little  wwd;  I  ask 
no  more.  Never  to  see  yon  smile  ^ain;  never  to 
bear  your  voice;  never  to  say  mother  again  through 
my  whole  life.  Ob,  I  have  hastened  her  into  ber 
grave— I  have  murdered  my  own  mother!  Oh, 
God!  I  too  have  a  daughter;  may  she  not  cause  my 
death.  Why  do  not  the  clouds  fell  and  buy  me 
— oUivion,  death,  I  ooort  ye!" 

Poor  Regina!  Life  ceases  not  with  our  call  for 
that  endless  sleep;  but  this.  "O  death!  is  tby 
Btii^  here  O  grave,  is  thy  victory." 

"Oh,  mother, mother, mother!**  and  thus  moan- 
ing and  prayiiv  in  soeh  heart^moving  appeals, 
she  oontiniiea  Hm  one  bereft  ot  reason.  I  tried 
to  raise  her  from  the  gronnd,  and  told  ber  how 
"the  mother"  had  prayed  for  her,  when  she  fen- 
ded bnadf  aoperceived;  and  by  entreaties  and 
caresses  calmed  her  agitation  in  some  degne. 

"I  felt  a  strong  impreKiion  that  something  had 
happened  at  home,  Jessie.  I  have  just  landed 
from  Eogland:  I  had  not  heard  of  her  death;  I 
left  Florian  in  New  York  to  arrange  matters  and 
buy  a  boose.  I  hastened  with  my  child  hither— 
a  weight  was  upon  my  heart,  an  undefined  fear 
disturbed  my  hopes,  but  I  did  not  dream  of  lAu." 

The  party  now  emerged  from  the  meadow. 


meeting  between  the  sisters  was  afieoting  in  tfaa 

extreme. 

No  reproadies  were  east  npon  R^na,  and  had 
they  been,  she  woold  only  twve  coosidared  them 
just. 

Her  little  babe  was  a  miracle  of  beauty — too 
etberial  for  earth.  Begina  was  overwbdmed  with 
remorse;  ber  Imrsts  of  ^ef  were  terrifying  to 
witness;  and  no  consolation  conld  be  bestowed. 
She  had  never  possessed  any  rdwioos  feith;  none 
even  of  ber  own,  and  now  she  had  no  staff  to  lean 
upon.  * 

She  had  mnained  vrith  us  a  month;  her  giisf 
was  less  violent,  bat  a  gloomy  remorse  had  Bet> 
Uedinilaidaee.  She  sat  for  bows,  ber  ^yes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  heeding  no  qaestkms,  oonvcrsatioa, 
or  the  cries  of  her  infant. 

But  the  little  angel  babe  was  seised  with  a 
riolent  fever.  She  mechanically  performed  the 
duties  of  nursing  it.  Katrine,  with  watchful  care, 
was  ever  ready  to  interest  ber  mind,  bat  all  in 
vain. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  ■'owl."  shakiag 
liis  grave  head,  his  grey  eyes  filling  with  tcan; 
"this  will  never  do,  we  must  try  some  violest 
means  to  draw  ho-  from  tins  dreamy  sute." 

"Send  her  to  that  8ci^>egrace  husband  ben, 
who  was  the  miginatOT  of  all  this  soirow,"  said 
Miss  Netta.  "I  think  that  would  be  a  violeat 
measure;  bat  for  my  part,  I  think  guide  mflam 
much  the  best" 

And  Hiss  Netta  d^artsd  in  quite  a  glow 
himest  indignation. 

But  on  the  morrow,  God  had  taken  the  little 
suSerer  to  himself,  and  Begina  awakened  from  her 
dream-land  to  a  sad  reali^.  Holding  the  little 
lifeless  form  in  her  arms,  Ate  would  not  be  com- 
forted. To  her  there  was  no  hope;  she  bdieved 
not  that  she  would  meet  it  after  this  life. 

A  week  had  passed  unoe  we  had  laid  the  babe 
to  sleep  on  "the  mother's"  breast,  and  Begina 
was  last  relapsing  into  the  same  melancholy 
mood— when  to  oar  surprise,  one  morning  bm 
arose  calm  and  cheerful. 

She  contiuued  thus  for  several  days  tttAn  Ka- 
trine or  inys^ir  dared  to  question  Iwr  as  to  U» 
cause  of  ber  sudden  change- 

"It  is  a  dream,"  she  replied,  "whidi  I  will  i«- 
latetoyou.  i  thought  I  sate  on  the  porch  with  my 
babe  in  my  arms;  it  was  very  cold  and  still;  the 
'owl'  passed  by,  I  b^ed  him  to  fed  of  its  Uttle 
bands.  *It  is  death,'  he  replied.  At  this  mooHat 
I  saw  in  the  heavens  a  bUzing  meteor,  and  stan 
fell  from  it  to  the  earth;  I  reached  ont  my  liaod, 
and  one  of  these  Uttle  rays  fell  upon  my  hand  and 
turned  b>  white  ashes-  Soon  it  moved  and  flut- 
terei,  and  a  pure  white  butterfly  arose  from  the 
ashes  and  flew  towards  the  stars.  I  looked  in  my 
:  lap;  the  child  was  gone  and  I  awoke.  Yes.  my 
:  beloved  babe,  we  shall  meet  again,  never  more 
to  part." 

Her  time  o(  dqiartnrtt  drew  near— Judge  B. 
:  would  expect  her  return.  She  said  but  little  ftf 
ber  mamed  life;  still  we  were  led  to  think  her  not 
hi^py.    Katrine  begged  her  to  remain  with  us. 

"No,"  Begina  would  reply,  "Florian  isaleoa; 
he  has  but  me  in  the  worl^  It  is  my  dn^  to 
olh^  to  him  thrmigh  life.  entirely 
ooogenial;  but  he^li  tkiaity 
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bitter  lenma  wiU  make  me  mm  TidcBng  t/ai 
ftrbetriog. 

Sha  left  US.  We  bare  nerer  seen  ber  since,  bat 
often  bear  from  ber.  Strmngers  speak  of  her  as 
the  qneen  of  tbe  city,  living  in  spUndor.  admired 
»nd  sought  for.  But  we  know  her  heart  turns 
from  tbe  wealth  of  the  ci^,  its  vanities  and  pomp 
to  a  little  green  spot  in  oar  garden  bower. 

naoiicBis  lotb. 

Bf  the  Uaziiv  hearth- fire  I  sat  pondering  on 
tbs  changes,  not  of  life,  but  of  tbe  heart  Buth 
will  marry.  She  is  lovelier  than  ever;  dimples 
and  grace  baa  Time  added  to  her  face,  and  depth 
lad  width  to  her  mind.  She  is  tmiy  a  noble 
woman;  one  to  comfort  and  bless;  one  to  be  loved 
Bsd  cherished.  Beryl's  friend,  Dr.  F.,  is  my  bean! 
ideal  of  a  ocmgeaiial  spirit  for  Buth.  She  is  ideal,  | 
ke  teal;  she  bas  much  sentimrat;  he  has  jast : 
•nongh  Sor  life  purposes  and  happiness;  be  lays  at 
her  feet  a  fiHtime  and  unspotted  name,  and  offers 
a  kearC,  true  and  warm,  capable  of  holding  a 
doHn  common  place  affections.  She  loves  bmi; 
urns  liis  higUiy  cnltivated  mind,  his  dignified 
nuiutw*  and  good  c(»nmon  sense.  Should  she 
remain  true  to  »  yonthfal  dream  of  romanoe,  the 
object  being  unworthy  of  her  love?  Ko,  and  from 
the  deepest  recessea  of  my  heart  is  faceathed  a 
pnytt  for  her  happiness. 

While  thns  lost  in  thought,  I  watefaing  the  ruby 
ud  golden  flame  chase  the  bine  dond  smoke  np 
the  hoge  chimney,  a  hand  was  genUy  laid  on 
mue,  a  Trice  breathed  my  name.  I  started  to 
my  feet  in  surprise.  The  intruder  caught  me  in 
BU  arms  and  spoke  hat  and  vehemently,  while  I 
odd  not  free  myself. 

"Jessie!  dear  girl!  think  you  a  pearl  of  sncb 
price  can  remain  hidden  longer  in  Uiis  wilder- 
MSBt  Have  you  not  known  tiiat  I  loved  yon 
rnnw  that  day  on  which  you  looked  on  me  so 
raidlyf  Know  you  not  that  I  came  beneath  your 
Wrfow,  breathing  a  last  farewell  on  the  evening 
1  MR  home?  Ruth  bas  given  you  many  messages, 
*  MTB  writtra  yoo  frequently.   Think  you  all 
was  done  in  friendship?  No.  it  was  the  truest 
man  ever  felt  for  woman.   I  knew  that  you 
»nd  me;  yes,  ever  smoe  that  Iktal  day  when 
so  ontraged  your  delicacy  of  feeling.  That 
fn.  vaa  deuer  to  me  than  the  wealth  of  the 
iBdiea. 

"I  felt  sore  of  yoorlore,  and  oonvinoed  of  my 
own  constancy.  I  therefore  worked  hard  to  build 
»  age  for  my  little  bird,  and  tWtber  have  I  come 
» take  her.  It  is  an  humble  cottage,  Jessie, 
Mt  It  18  the  heart  makes  the  boms.  I  can 
P^jmse  jou  comfort  and  happiness.   JoBsie,  will 

J.JijK'*  "ply:  but  quiet  and  h^y  I  tested 
« that  bving  heart 
My  girli*  dreams  were  at  last  realized.  A 
f97  borne  and  strong  arm  to  lean  upon.  As 
ufr"  ^  ^        for  me. 

•ilrl?-  "  "^ill  *  lonely  wanderer.  May  he, 
J^ku  golden  treasures,  gather  graces  of  the 


:  Katrine  stood  with  her  old  k»er  besnde  the 
window,  irtHre  in  times  long  gone  by,  tb^  had 
whispered  vows  and  made  pto^am  wmdt  Athad 
broken. 

His  tboaghtshad  gone  back  to  UMrearly  yovth, 
hers  sang  ever  a  drnim  of  memny. 
'*  'Triua,"  he  murmured. 
Katrine  started:  it  seemed  like  a  noto  of  ^imly 
remembered  music. 

**  'TVina.  do  you  remember  ourdaysofbetrothal? 
When  we  stood  herein  this  very  spot^and  wrote 
our  naiqes  on  this  pane  of  glass  with  oystal?  I 
IH«mised  •MtMil  "till  dmOh '  yon  whispeted,  *fiir 
ever  tree.' " 

'*Can  you  reeiJl  those  days  with  i^easare, 
IVina?  I  ean  say  I  am  nnohanged  in  toe  know- 
led^  of  yoQT  worth  and  goodness,  of  yonr  sdf- 
saoriflcing  spirit,  of  yonr  high  intellect  and  loring 
heart  I  seem  to  bare  passed  through  a  dream; 
that  I  could  not  have  foreseen  all  this,  have 
known  thy  superior  virtues — oh,  fool,  foot,  that 
I  have  beoi! 

"Despise  me.  Trina,  reject  me  if  yon  will;  but 
the  love  of  youth  sleeping  for  a  timeluts  awakened 
Stronger  than  ever.   Noble,  generous  girl!  all 

Chigh  resolves,  truth,  constancy  of  jmncipte, 
t  upon  me  in  such  dazzling  succession,  that 
I  am  bewildered. 

**'Trina:  thou  art  lovelier  to  me,  tbMi  when  in 
yonr  yonth  I  worshipped  the  lilies  and  rosea  of 
your  fboe.   Do  not  weep— answer  me?  *' 

Katrine:  "A  few  tears  aregiren  to  the  dream 
that  has  fled  fbr  crver.  When  yon  retnmed,  my 
heart  was  faithful,  was  entirely  yours. 

"How  I  had  longed,  prayed  for  that  meeting; 
hoped  thioi^b  years  of  trial  and  sorrow.  It  was 
my  hope,  my  com(i>rter. 

**Tou  came;  you  had  changed-  I  had  grown 
older,  bad  lost  graces  of  form  and  face.  You  re- 
turned to  Carroll.  Then  my  heart  cried  bitterly 
for  sympathy.  I  had  duties  to  perform;  I  mul- 
tiplied diem.  I  read,  wrote,  lost  self  in  my  love 
for  others;  but  lost,  also,  that  love  for  you. 

"No.  Beryl,  when  love  loses  respect,  be  loses 
all.    It  is  like  the  arrow  to  his  bow. 

"I  have  remained  fkithfbl  to  my  promises.  I 
am  <tme  for  ever*  to  that  dream--^A«re.  yon  are 
not  as  here.  1  oannot  love  agrin.  Yon  hare 
doomed  roe  to  this  isolated  lib.  I  do  not  le- 
proach  yoo.  I  would  be  yonr  trae  IKend  fin-  her 
sweet  sake  tbat  made  you  my  brother. 

*'I  give  you  my  hand  in  sisterly  afl^ctim.  It 
is  all  I  can  do.  My  heart  died  the  night  vou  re- 
turned." 

Beryl  left  her.  a  wiser  and  better  man.  And 
through  life's  pilgrimage  he  strew^  tbe  floweni 
of  charity  by  tbe  roadside,  that  the  pow  and 
needy  might  rejoice.  And  for  Katrine's  sAa  he 
bwe  the  onss  meekly,  and  witb  content 


■ij^  2?®,         lonely  hours,  will  Ruth's  pro- 
be  fiilflfled.   No  sweet  voice  WiU  obeer  bis 
rmnj.  A  selfish  man  will  never  be  Islend. 


PHmntss  or  Lm. 
In  ^  large,  manuflcMitly-famished  parlor  of 
a  fiuhtonaUe  mansmi,  gather  tbe  beautiful,  ac- 
oomplisbed  and  wedthy.  Diamonds  vie  with 
blanog  lights:  cheeks  rival  th«  frag^t  exotios; 
feathers,  laces,  gems  and  tiinbow.  'Colors 
mingled  in  beautiful  confnswn.  Amid.thie  h^h- 
bom  thiong,  moves  tbe  hostess;  dignified,  stotdy. 
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beantiflil,  attentiTe;  erety  merement  is  grace; 
all  gaze  apon  ber  admiriiigly;  «he  is  with  them, 
bat  net  of  them.  Ber  .dress  beloogs  to  them, 
\  but  her  sonl  is  far  away.  The  black  velvet  robe 
is  confined  at  the  neck  and  waist  with  diamonds* 
Danoe  after  danoe  omtinues;  vine  flowst  tmgaes 
loosen;  all  is  gaietj  and  life. 

The  guests  have  departedt  on*  aolitaiy  lamp 
shed^  a  sickly  light  around.  The  lovely  hostess 
is  alone;  her  nusband  is  still  engaged  in  missicms 
of  fashion;  no  child-like  voice  disturbs  the  too 
profound  stillness;  no  little  mouth  pouts  Sot  a 
kiss;  no  graoeful  white  arms  are  thrown  around : 
ber  neok;  no  little  dove  nestles  in  her  bosmn, 
stealing  away*  by  its  manifold  charms,  Ufe- 
troobles. 

No;  lonely,  sad.  nncbeered,  Regina  lives;  but 
no  complaint  passes  her  lips.  She  kneels  before 
a  little  stand,  where  rests  a  large,  open  book, 
with  clasps.  She  reads—no  comfort  bath  she  re* 
oeivcd  from  the  light  of  the  world. 

Her  lips  move  in  prayer — "Mother,  mother, 
tboQ  hast  forgiven  me.*' 

Weep,  stricken  one.  tears  repentance  wash 
away  tiiy  nn.  She-  sees  not  the  sfdendor  ani^ 
rounding  ber.  A  green  mound,  covered  with 
fresh  wreaths,  in  a  nmny  garden,  dwells  in  her 
memory.  A  little  pale  form  is  visible  to  ber  spi- 
ritual eyes.  It  wears  a  white  robe,  and  holds  in 
its  hand  a  golden  harp.  The  mothor  has  laid  her 
tovsAire  in  Heaven. 

THB  WEST. 

The  prairies  are  nodding  with  silver  grass,  and 
bright  couatleas  hues.  The  Indian  pink  and 
lady  slipper— tbe  wild  rose  and  geranium  cluster 
in  natural  wreaths  around  a  simple  cottage.  In 
the  white-leaved  poj^,  the  wild  thrash  mimics 
bis  woodland  brothers. 

Hba  ydlow  willows  dance  m  tbe  dafk,  grsoi 
waters  of  ^  Bfisnssippi.  In  the  distance  the 
bine  ste^  rise  precipitously  to  the  elonds;  frail 
pines  and  cedars  hang  thereon,  and  thus  have 
clung  for  centanes— Indian  mounds,  and  Strang 
freaks  of  nature  diversify  tbe  otherwise  ]dam 
table>land  beyond.  ' 

Foaming  cataracts  leap  joyously  down  the  bills, 
dancing  in  the  valleys  below.  Timid  deer  pe^ 
with  large  wild  eyes  from  tbe  hazel  thickets,  and 
gentle  prairie  fowls  rise  from  your  veiy  ieet. 
Tbe  pheasants  drum  on  tbe  old  moss-oovered 
trees.  The  wild  bee  hides  in  tbe  wild  woods  his. 
luscious,  golden  store. 

The  West!  tbe  beautiful  West!  the  cradle  of 
tbs  strong  and  brave,  bat  yestoday  a  silent  wil- 
dereesflh-to-day,  a  hnnuut  forest— cwnMning  in 
naftnra  aU  dimatas  and  xeanimes. 

Bioh  in  forests,  streams,  and  Indian,  lore; 
-  •  wealth  lies  under  the  green  prairie  .sod;  glitter- 
ing ore  and  sparkling  mines.  Ov^iead  strMches 
the  huge  branched  trees;  even  they  are  converted 
into  gtrid,  by  the  sturdy  Westerner. 

It  possesses  the  noblest  of  riverst  tbe  most  in- 
domitable of  mm,  "nature's  Doblemen,"  bo^i^ 
table,  brave  and  tme.  Women  intelligent  and 
fair,  to  indwti7  bom;  devoted  to  their  m^,  and 
the  right. 

The  beantifril,  the  grand,  the  gracef^jl  and  su- 
blime dwell  sida  by  side  in  her  varied  scenery. ' 


Oh;  who  sb^  sing  thy  praises  aright,  thoa  lead 
of  promise? 

Thy  daughter's  voice  is  all  too  feeble;  her 
words  too  few. 

In  this  fairy-land  dwelt  Jessie  and  Ellwood, 
happy  tod  beloved.  Jessie's  heart  expanded  be- 
neath the  snnh'gbt  oi  happiness,  beneath  tbe 
smiles  of  nature.  Her  &ce  wore  no  hnger  Um 
sad.  anbdued  exjMvssion  of  olden  times;  hot 
smiles  dwelt  on  ber  lips  and  nestled  in  the  dii^ 
pies  of  her  cheeks. 

In  the  eettege  door  she  stood,  shading  her  ^es 
from  the  suDsune,  watddng  tibe  road  from  tbe 
nearest  town,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  traint 
husband,  a  fbw  moments  later  than  usoal.  In 
the  room  behind  her,  one  can  perceive  a  taUe 
covered  with  a  snowy  doth,  shining  dishes, 
honey,  vnld  fruit,  white  bread  and  golden  batter. 
Who  does  not  envy  Jessie's  pride  of  this  nmple 
meal?  Ah;  comfort  aiwl  content,  with  a  lovitif  i 
heart,  is  the  paradise  on  earth. 

BOTH. 

In  a  spacious  parlor,  where  tits  light  ftSHa  in 
softened  rays,  where  statues  adorn  the  niches, 
pictures  Uie  wall,  and  littie  Ujons  of  art 
dwell  in  unison  with  home  ootnfoita: — here, 
where  exquisite  taste  prevails,  is  a  fine-lookiog 
gentleman  in  an  easy  chair;  a  dressing-gown  « 
rich  materia]  is  wrapped  around  him:  slippers, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  oQcase  bis  feet. 

His  fice  wears  an  exivessioD  of  tree  goodness; 
it  is  a  oounienance  of  truth  and  intdiligenoe;  oat 
that  voifiee  the  tAd  adage  forgotten  in  our  modem 
days — "A  wdl-Bpent  mom  and  noontide  maketh 
a  glorious  even."  I 

He  is  reading  i^oud,  and  as  some  chord  in  his 
bosom  answers  responsive  to  the  book,  ha  raises 
his  eyes  to  meet  the  sympathetic  look  from  the 
Ikir  beinj[  opponte,  without  which  lifo  is  a  deaert 
and  senbment  6imqf  and  nnprofltable.  This  is 
Dr.  F.  And  Ruth,  dressed  with  neatness  wd 
elegance,  sits  oppodte  to  him,  in  her  little  sew- 
ing-chair, with  a  piece  of  light  work  in  her 
buds,  in  which  she  makes  but  litlJe  progrtss; 
one  stitch  is  taken,  and  now  it  falls  from  her 
grasp.  Her  eye  is  fixed  on  the  changing  face  of 
the  speaker;  her  ear  heeds  but  the  music  of  loved 
tones;  a  half  smile  of  happiness  plays  on  her 
dreamy  face. 

When  be  raises  his  head,  and  glances  for  a 
mute  reply,  she  nods  approvingly,  and  seems 
deeply  interested;  and  so  she  would  if  it  were  a 
law-book,  a  ledger,  or  disquisitions  on  metaphy 
sics,  instead  of  an  interesting  Action  or  history. 

Oh,  woman,  woman!  When  yon  love  yon 
have  no  identity;  you  are  more  bmij^tsd  than 
the  heathen;  you  make  to  yourself  graven  images 
and  worship  them.  Bat  who  wouW  convert  this 
sweet  fanatic  to  another  belief,  when  she  is  ao  per- 
fectly happy  in  her  self-immolation?  I 

Ruth  has  no  memoir  of  the  past  The  present 
is  sufficiently  beautiful.  J 

Hope  baa  folded  its  wings  eontented.  lift  is  I 
numbered  by  to^ys.  I 

GBUCAHT.  I 

In  this  land  of  Schiller  and  Geethe,  of  If  elano- 
thon  ud  Martin  Luther,  wlun  light  flnt  dawn- 
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«d  aiMMi  the  worid,  and  numtrehs  now  tremUa; 
Ib  tms  DOimtry  of  stnn^  uomaly,  of  ideality 
ud  phlegm,  of  the  gpiritwd  and  md,  dwella 
Balph. 

In  the  dnsk  of  the  ereiuDg,  he  ats  in  his 
ItmAj  Btodio,  beside  an  open  window. 

A  scene  of  eiqutsite  beauty  ii  before  him; 
dark  niing,  Gothic  ohi^ta  and  moalderiog  battle- 
ments, acarcely  illamined  by  the  ajlver-threaded 
moon.  Parple  vineyards,  golden  gram,  gneefol 
trees,  and  below  a  rippling  stream. 

What  view  ooald  give  greater  delight  to  an  ar- 
tiA?  Who  wonld  not  be  enchanted  by  this  xa- 
vbhii^  pietnre  <tf  nature? 

But  lUlph  has  no  delight  in  these  hannonies  of 
Eght  and  shade.  A  portrait  <^  memiHy  dwdls 
in  Ub  heart;  a  sweet  voice  is  aonndhig  in  his 
ear.  The  past  is  sii^Dg  to  him;  what  does  it 
moruQur? 

Of  broken  &ith,  tears,  and  a  Dale,  dreamy 
bee.  Of  golden  dreams  never  realized;  of  bap* 
pinees  slighted  for  an  illusive  ray. 

Ralph  turned  sick  at  heart  from  the  past. 

What  does  the  future  present  to  his  view?  A 
lonely  man,  toiling  op  the  steep  ascent  of  fame, 
without  gatberiog  a  flower  on  the  way.  A  heart 
dead  to  sweet  impalses,  turned  to  gold,  shedding 
M  light  abroad,  and  leaving  all  darkness  and 
gloom  within. 

Now  was  the  val  of  self  torn  and*,  and  as  he 
giaed  the  ftnlts  <rf  his  early  life*  be  turned 
shuddering  away,  ud  breathed  tows  of  repent- 
ance and  refinrm,  which  an  angel*mothtf  hm  to 
the  timme  of  grace  with  joy  and  thaaki^iTing. 

«*THBOWL." 

In  theo1d-&ahioned  Cunily  room,  Miss  Netta: 
is  knitting  enei^etically,  pauang  now  and  then 
to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

""nie  owl,"  in  the  large  arm-chair,  wean  a 
sabdned  kwk  on  his  grmve  old  face,  and  the  book- 
ed nose  is  slightly  red;  it  may  be  the  flre>warmth, 
orperbiqis  "the  owl."  like  Miss  Ketta,  "isveiy 
apt  to  heoomo  IboUsh.  when  anything  tooehea  bis 
heni. 

Two  Httle  chubby  faces  rest  an  bis  breast;  two 
piiis  of  large  eyes  gase  with  wondennent  into 
In;  and  war  ndniatDre  boots  sonffled  on  bis 
knee:  the  same  number  of  dimpled  hands  twist 
the  brass  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  ddigbt  in  the 
reiy  broad-faced  boys  they  see  Aeron.  j 

"The  owl"  presses  the  tittle  rosy  (dieeks  doser 
to  him,  and  gaases  with  pride  on  the  little  white 
coriy  heads. 

*'y«s.  NetU,"  he  at  length  says.  "I  have  con- 
fided to  yoQ  my  lore  and  ibB^pointment.  Jessie 
was  a  bngbt  ray  in  oar  lifb,  and  we  can  never 
fivgether. 

''I  do  not  complain;  I  have  these  dear  charges 
nA  yon,  sister,  to  cheer  my  pathway.    I  will 
beaifonh  dedk»te  my  life  to  them  and  to  you. 
Your  bappiness  shall  be  my  first  thought. 
"And  as  time  glides  by*  wo  will  embrace  it 
I  gentljr,  laying  up  good  deeds  on  earth,  and  trea- 
'  *BRs  m  HeftToi. 

"Let  the  worid  lai^h  as  it  wlO.  and  caB  ns 
<U  sapmmnisfmries;  we  will  live  for  each  other, 
iidin  the  bee  tiS  nature,  I  say,  Happy  is  the 
■M  wbo  poaasssai  that  greatest  of  treasorea  an 


:  old  maiden  ^en  Mid  happy  h  the  world  thai 
I  such  self-sacrificing  sinrits  dwell  therein." 

Miss  Netta 's  ball  of  yam  rolled  into  theashes; 
ishe  lost  a  dosen  statcbes;  dropped  hmr  needle 
and  held  out  her  arms;  ba  brother  and  his  chil- 
dren rushed  to  embrace  her. 

Miss  Nett^  was  a  proud  and  happ^  woman.  A 
dear,  good,  dieerfnl,  patioit  old  maid. 

'  *Trina  remains  in  her  early  home,  alont,  but 
not  lonely.  Nature  is  beautiAil;  chosen  friends 
gather  around  her;  birds,  books  and  bkmtmis  are 
at  her  command;  and  thoughts,  bcaotifiil  and 
varied,  aro  horonnpaiiions. 

The  lofty  and  intdlectnal  seek  ben  h«  name 
is  an  amaranth  in  the  wreath  ct  fune. 

Her  BoUtode  is  profiled  with  the  long  lost  and 
loved:  with  beautiful  images,  glowing  pictnres  of 
fuic7;  music  of  words,  and  im^inative  musings. 
Nature  and  art  vie  with  each  other  in  the  old 
well-remembered  garden;  flowers  blossomed  od 
the  green  mound  near  the  bower,  and  birds  ang 
above  it,  through  the  long  summer  days. 

In  the  evening  little  lamp  rays  steal  trembliDg 
from  the  window,  and  rest  thereon,  smiling. 

During  sll  seasons,  rich  buds  rest  there,  per- 
fbming  the  frosty  air  of  winter. 

Katrine  felt  not  alone;  this  sacred  spot  was  a 
friend  to  her.  Here  she  held  oommnnion  witb 
thcpast 

'  Her4  the  house  was  filled  with  ^nng.  joyoni 
feces,  and  the  pale  mother  moved  like  a  dream- 
spirit  amid  than. 

Hera  she  heard  angel  vdces,  tones  of  qnritnal 
mosie,  always  singing  to  her  of  that  beantifU 
heaven-land  where  Ariadne's  staity  emwn  ii 
awaiting  h«r. 


THE  ENGLISH  WOOD  THRUSH. 

BT  C  W.  WEBBBB. 

A  short  time  after  the  loss  of  oar  ohanning  ^ 
ftownte.*  a  dear  friend  presented  my  wife  wtih 
an  £n^ish  wood  thmsh.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fine  specimen— a  male  in  the  first  year.  We 
called  him  "Brownie  the  Second,"  and  I  have 
some  curious  things  to  relate  to  you  of  him  too. 

I  had  a  theory  which  I  often  broached  to  my 
wife  concerning  this  branch  of  the  family  Zur- 
dinie.  It  was  that  the  wood  thrush  constituted 
the  feathered  incamaUon  of  the  Affectional  Senti- 
ment in  Mankind— that  in  its  mellow,  clear  and 
wondeifully  liquid  notes,  we  heard  the  natural 
language  of  tenderness,  pity,  charity  and  hope — 
and  that  therefore  the  fact  of  Brownie's  feeding 
the  poor  Kelpie  was  no  aocidmt,  bat  that  the 
pame  sympathetic  benevolence  would  be  found  to 
characterise  Uie  specimens  qoito  gnierally  and 
witboat  r^ard  to  sex.  Now.  this  rard  (ZwduM 
Mvnetu)  the  Hmg  tbnisb  of  Europe,  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  {Zvrdia  M$loAu)  the  Amoieaa  variety, 
that  the  two  were  for  a  long  time  confounded 
ammg  the  Old  World  natonlists,  and  indeed, 
Wilson  was  the  first  wbo  drew  t^d^ulhie  of 

•The  writ«r refer*  toapct  AmerimB ThrdW, nMuTioiied 
la  u  udale  paMiiMI  ia  tM  HoM  Ou«He  a  jwr  ts*. 
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distiDction  between  the  two,  and  estabUshed  onrs 
as  a  dUtioot  species. 

This  bird  was  presented  to  ns  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year,  and  as  I  had  ventured  to  predict  that  with 
the  return  of  Spring  our  new  English  friend  would' 
exhiUt  the  same  traits  as  his  late  American  kins- 
man— poor  Brownie — in  feeding  the  first  young 
birds  of  the  family  Zurdinse  presented  to  it.  I 
was  all  eagerness  to  bare  the  Spiing  come,  that 
we  might  test  the  question  fully. 

It  happened  that  a  nearly  fatal  illness  orertook 
me  this  Winter,  and  I  was  oompaUed'  to  seek  fiv 
restormtion  in  the  South. 

We  arrired  at  Oharleston  Tcry  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  by  the  time  the  niocking-binlsb^^ 
to  breed,  I  was  able  to  travel  ftr  enough  by  rail- 
road to  reach  Colnmbia,  the  lorely  capital  of  the 
State,  where,  under  the  care  of  that  distingoished 
naturalist,  physician  and  genUeman,  Professn' 
Robert  W.  Qibbes,  I  was  soon  so  far  relieved  as 
to  be  strong  enough  to  get  out  on  short  excursions 
oocauonalty.  My  wife  was  engaged  in  making 
drawings  of  birds  for  a  volume  now  in  press. 

We  had  in  addition  to  our  pet  Eogli^man  al- 
luded to,  a  fine  male  Soutbem  mocking-bird, 
which  was  not  quite  old  enough— though  it  sang 
very  well — to  furnish  her  tlie  necessary  definitkm 
of  plumage  for  a  correct  drawing. 

Her  ftmbidon  was  to  aduere  as  neulT  as  pos- 
idbU  the  botterfly  airiness  with  which  this  mar* 
Tdloos  Inrd  floats  upward  vaA  anmnd  npon  the 
eddying  eztaeies  of  its  migfaty  snig. 

It  was  perhaps  a  presamptons  attempt— but 
presumption  has  ever  been  the  synonymof  daring. 
She  made  an  hundred  studies  from  the  action  of 
the  caged  bird  all  to  the  same  end— but  none  of 
them  were  entirely  satisfactory.  At  last  the  con- 
viction came  that  we  mutt  have  a  spedmen-bird— 
not  a  "Stuffed  spedmen,"  but  one  warm  and  yet 
throbbing  with  the  last  pulses  of  life— that  could 
be  placed  naturally  in  the  position  studied  from 
the  living  bird,  and  sketched  rapidly  before  it 
grew  cold  in  tbe  rigidly  (^absolute  death. 

When  my  wife  announced  to  me  that  she  must 
have  such  a  specimen— that  althou^  she  bad 
studied  the  wild  Urd  on  the  wing  at  a  distance, 
and  the  tame  bvd  near  at  hand,  and  had  many 
good  ideas  of  this  movement  in  her  sketches— ^et 
there  were  nomerous  details  of  outline  and  finish 
whidi  it  was  impusiUe  to  aebiere  witbont  the 
warm  speeimeB.  I  well  reooUect  my  despairing 
answer. 

"'Die  fact  is,  I  would  rather  face  a  panther  on 
the  bound  than  shoot  a  mocking-bird — I  hope  God 
will  forgive  me— but  as  £  see  deariy  it  must  be 
done,  it  shall  be  done!" 

This  was  said  with  a  tragic  earnest,  that  must 
have  been  comical,  for  my  wife  said,  with  a  quiet 
smile — "Well,  now,  heroed  as  you  think  you  are, 
I  do  not  believe  yon  can  do  it! 

This  oonveyed  an  impUoation  upon  my^  marks- 
manship-Htf  whtdi  T  am,  by  the  way,  exoesstvely 
ptoad — and  also  upon  the  finnness  of  my  nerves, 
whi(A  ooaM  BO  means  be  endued.  So  with  a 
sovereign  wave  of  the  hand  and  an  extra  strakht 
ening  of  my  person,  I  left  the  room,  saying,  **Yoa 
Shalt  see,  madam,  that  my  mli  can  accomplish 
anything  that  is  necessary!" 

Fifieoi  minutes  aftanrards  ws  w«n  embariced 


in  a  light  bo^,  attended  by  a  bright  mn> 
latto  boy,  bound  Sar  the  outskirts  of  the  — 
I  with  gun  in  hand,  and  my  wife  with  a  most  pro- 
voking look  of  archness  upon  ber  child-like  face. 
I  was  going  forth  slaying  and  to  slay,  and  vowed 
that  I  bad  as  soon  kill  a  bird  of  Paradise  as  a 
mouse,  when  the  interests  of  science  required  it, 
and  persisted — like  the  boy  whistling  in  the  daric 
— in  convinciog  her  that  I  should  certainly  shoot 
for  her  the  finest  specimen  of  a  mocking- bird 
that  we  could  find!  Indeed,  for  tbe  purpose  U 
reassuring  her  smiling  inorcdnlity,  I  went  on  to 
remind  her  tliat  she  had  seen  me  perfimn  mirades 
with  tbe  rifle.  She  had  known  me  even  to  place 
six  bullets  in  sneeeasive  shots  opon  the  spaoe 
my  thumb-nail,  which  I  thrust  forward  to  show 
her  was  not  a  very  large  one! 

••Oh,  yes!"  she  knew  I  was  a  **good  rifle  diot 
—a  wonderful  rifle  shot— if  I  insisted  npon  it— 
but— footing  at  bufialo,  deer  or  even  Camanc^ics, 
was  nnt,  strietly  speaki^.  shootiog  at  mocldng- 
birds!" 

•'Nonsense!  If  a  man  knows  how  to  hit  one 
thing,  he  knows  how  to  hit  another!" 

I  felt  somehow  funny,  1  must  confess,  at  this 
persistent  dubioosness.  It  could  not  be  that  she 
thought  that  because  I  had  become  accustomed  to 
shooting  at  large  objects,  that  tberdure  I  ahonM 
miss  tin  small  ones  as  a  matter  of  oonrse!  What 
could  the  woman  be  driving  at?  Why  I  ooald 
shoot  a  Urd  on  t^e  wing  a  great  deal  easier  widi 
:  the  diot-gan  tlian  a  deer  on  the  run  with  tbe  rifle, 
which  requires  you,  in  order  to  bring  him  down, 
to  place  a  single  ball  in  a  much  smaller  space 
than  even  ttie  snipe  would  cover  with  its  wing 
on  its  flight.  She  cannot  mean  that  I  am  not  a 
good  marksman — for  that  she  knows  I  am? 

Hah,  there  is  a  mocking-Urd,  well  known  ia 
all  this  region  as  a  magniticent  singv!  See  him 
bounding  up  from  the  top  of  that  pear  tree  inside 
the  garden!  The  people  will  all  curse  me,  I 
know,  for  slaying  tbe  angel  of  song  in  their  neigh* 
borfaood— but  then  I  hope  to  make  peace  with 
them  in  explaining  that  it  was  a  neoessi^  of 
science  and  its  accompanying  art 

Tbe  bnggy  was  striped,  and  oat  I  spiai^.  He 
was  but  a  short  distance  off,  swimming  and 
boun<Ung  '•on  the  billows  of  sweet  sound." 

My  wife  said  as  I  Idt  her— "Be  sure  you  get 
him— he  is  a  splendid  creature— just  qpecimea 
that  I  want!" 

"Tes— you  shall  see!"  said  I.  faintly. 

I  walked  up  towards  him.  Be  did  not  observe 
me—he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  hymn.  I 
was  now  within  twenty  paces  of  the  low  pear 
tree — ^yet  he  soared  and  floated  uoobserrant  of  the 
stalking  murderer  in  his  fnmt — he  knew  no  evil 
in  this  hospitable  land,  and  music  had  been 
"plate  of  mail"  to  bim.  I  pointed  my  gun  at 
him  three  times— but  always  1  could  never  see  Uie 
end  of  the  barrd— for  my  eyes  grew  thick  wA 
tears.  I  eoald  not  see  bim,  be  was 
*( — _  kldden  in  th*  light" 

of  murio! 

I  tried,  in  the  desperation  of  my  mil,  to  pull 
file  trigger  in  tliat  darectim,  but  the  gnn  would 
not  go  off.  I  could  not  make  it  go,  and  found 
that  somehow  it  wss  only  on  half-oock.  Even 
then,  after  it  was  on  fnll-oock,  and  the  beantifol 
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eratora  nndftontedly  floated  ftad  sung,  I  foand ' 
another  pretext  for  dodgiDg  mv  boftSted  inexor^ 
ftbleaess.  I  sftw  the  female  nj  into  the  same 
tree,  though  lotrer  down,  and  came  to  the  instan* 
taneous  c<Hiclusion  that,  as  they  most  be  baildmg 
thm,  it  would  be  an  onpardonabte  jpt^i^  ibr 
me  to  shoot  the  male  under  such  (nroumstanees. 

I  went  back  to  the  buggy,  and  although  my 
wife  attempted,  hysterically,  to  keep  up  her  ban 
teriog  tone,  and  vowed  tbat  if  t  did  not  shoot  her 
a  mocking- bird  she  would  do  it  herself— because 
"ibemuft  hare  it!"— yet  I  felt  tbat  her  voice 
tnmbled  in  this  assertion  of  the  ineviuble  re 
quisitions  of  art,  and  not  another  word  was 
^K^en  between  us  as  we  drove  back  to  our  hotel. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  still  her  studies  made 
it  more  apparent  that  we  musi  have  a  fresh- slain 
specimen  to  enable  her  to  complete  the  drawing 
contemplated.  I 

At  last,  npon  one  of  my  well  days,  we  were  | 
transported  to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  wood- : 
landt  intersected  here  and  there  by  large  old 
fields,  or  commons,  which  had  been  deserted  for 
yean.  These  were  the  most  likely  places  to  find 
tbs  highest  apecimcns  of  the  Southern  mocking- : 
bird.  After  leaving  the  bu^iiy,  we  traversed,  on ; 
fiiot,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  of  foot>path,  over  an 
undulating  upland,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves 
introduced  to  a  small  meadow  on  the  bank  of  a 
feeble  rivulet.  This  had,  many  years  ago,  been 
a  brm,  bat  had  for  some  cause  been  deserted.  I 
saw  at  once  it  was  the  place  for  mocking-birds, 
and  we  accordingly  sat  down  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  heavy  pine  to  watch  the  aspects  of  the  scene. 
In  a  little  while,  we  saw,  in  the  meadow  below 
OS,  two  mocking-birds,  flitting  to  and  fin>  as  ii 
tins  was  their  fitmiliar  home. 

The  male  was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  al- 
thougfa  I  shot  at  it  with,  as  I  supposed,  my 
nerves  worked  up  to  the  last  degree  of  tension,  I 
nenr  hit  it,  althoc^  within  astonishingly  short 
distance. 

At  last,  as  my  wife  had  brought  out  paper  and 
pencils  for  drawing,  and  wires  for  fixing  the  bird 
in  position,  I  was  compelled  to  shoot  one  of  tbe 
pair,  in  spite  of  myself.  It  was  fixed  upon  the 
wires  immediately,  and  she  commenced  making 
the  drawing  beneath  the  shade  of  a  pine. 

I  left  her,  saying,  "I  am  convinced  that  those 
lurds  have  a  nest  in  this  meadow.  You  continue 
your  drawing,  while  I  go  to  look  for  it." 

I  wandered  aroond  the  meadow,  looking  into 
every  iaolued  cltimp  or  thicket  without  cUatinc- 
tioo. 

Every  secret  place  had  been  searched,  and  as 
the  mate  came  al<ng,  I,  in  a  ^enatio  mood, 
bnoght  it  down  also. 

But  tiien  the  idea  haunted  me— they  have  a 
nest  of  young  in  tiiia  meadow,  and  now  that  I 
have  done  murder  npon  their  natural  protectors, 
my  business  is  to  protect  the  callow  children  of 
song. 

There  wis  a  small  clump  of  blackberry  vines 
mingled  with  more  vigorous  shrubs  and  mora 
Iniariaat  foliage,  which  occupied  the  central 
place  of  this  old  field,  and  into  which  I  had 
^moed  an  hundred  times  in  passing.  Tbe  fb- 
Mge  was  impervious  to  sight,  but  at  last  it  oo- 
omd  to  me  to  Uurust  my  cane  into  the  im- 


pervious bosom  of  the  brake,  and.  turning  aside 
the  thorns  gently,  I  saw,  sure  enough,  as  I  had 
suspected,  four  yellow  mouths,  gaping  out  <A 
darkness  to  the  stir  which  reached  only  the  dark- 
ened sense  of  their  sealed  vision. 

OarefuUyt  through  the  oiTironing  thorns,  I 
lifted  tbe  dim  family,  and  bore  it  to  my  wife. 

"What  can  we  do  with  theml"  said  she;  d»- 
spondingly. 

"Never  mind — we  have  the  English  wood- 
thrush.  Brownie  the  Second — and  rest  assured  he 
will  take  care  of  these  callow  younglings." 

Well,  we  got  the  little  things  hmne;  and 
Brownie  the  Second  behaved  very  much  as 
Brownie  the  First  had  behaved.  Ue  exhibited 
the  same  tender  solicitude  as  Brownie  tbe  First. 
After  we  placed  the  nest  in  his  cage,  he  con- 
tinued, for  an  hour  or  two,  to  jump  around  with 
;  a  wonderfol  expression  of  wonder  and  uncer- 
tainty, until  the  little  creatures  began  to  gape 
their  mouths  with  hunger,  and  ulter  a  feeble  cry 
for  help,  then  came  our  valorous  song  thrush,  and 
wiih  just  the  same  movements  whidi  I  have  de- 
soiibed  in  the  conduct  of  Kownie  tbe  First 
towards  the  dismal  EAlfae,  he  estaUishcd  an  im- 
mediate sympathy  with  the  forlom  little  ones. 

He  fed  the  young  mockos  at  once,  and  sedu- 
londy  onltivated  them  into  respectaUlity;  and  it 
was  very  amnsing  to  notice,  as  the  young  Inrds 
grew  np,  how  insolently  they  attempted  to  assert 
their  supremacy.  They  could  make  nothing  out 
of  the  song  thrash. 

What  he  did  was  a  sentiment.  Let  yoor  inso* 
lent  autocrat  of  song  say  what  he  might,  in 
splendid  fiction,  but  he  never  ^et  dared  to  emu- 
late my  song!  I  am  the  voice  of  love — his  of 
ambition!  So  let  us  stand;  and  thus  they  stood, 
so  for  as  thdr  forther  relations  were  craicemed. 

When  the  young  mocking  Inrds  which  he  had 
cultiTated  became  obstreperous,  and  imstimed  to 
pe(A— with  their  usual  selfish  ana  tmgrateful 
propenuty— at  the  veiy  head  and  eyes  and  heart 
that  had  nourished  them,  he  would  keep  quiet 
until  patience  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  then 
turn  aboat  and  gire  them  a  tremendoos  drub- 
bing. 

1  have  seal  tbe  song  thrush  in  many  aasoda- 
tions,  but  1  never  saw  it  fail  to  thrash  tbe  mock- 
ing-bird and  every  other  bird  of  its  family,  when 
they  had  carried  their  aggressions  op  to  a  certain 
point.  This  bird  will  not  fight  if  it  can  help  it, 
but  when  it  does,  it  fights  like  a  desperado,  and 
always  wins! 

Both  the  American  and  English  vuieties  are 
equally  quiet  in  ibis  respect,  and  never  commit 
a^resskms  upon  their  oeighbcnrs,  but  resent  them 
with  equal  fierccaess. 

There  is  a  curions  hofik,  called  *'The  Natural 
History  of  Gage  Birds,  by  J.  M.  Bechstein, 
M-  D.,  &&,  &c.,  of  Walterwausen,  in  Saxony," 
which  fhmishes  many  interesting  parUonlars  in 
r^ard  to  tbe  habits  of  the  sraig  tbnub.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  them,  as  being  somewhat 
rare  to  American  and  general  readers.  Spedcing 
of  the  song  thrush,  he  says: 

"We  might,  with  Brisson,  name  this  hird  tbe 
small  mistel  thrush,  so  much  doet  it  resemble  the 
preceding  in  form,  pldmige,  abode,  manners  and 
gait.  Its  length  is  mly  eight  inches  and  a  half, 
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tlirae  kod  a-ba1f  ojF  which  bebog  to  the  t«t. 
The  beak  is  three-qoarten  of  an  inch,  bora 
brown*  the  under  part  yellowish  at  the  base,  and 
yellow  within:  the  iris  is  nut-brown,  and  shanks 
are  an  inch  high,  and  of  a  dingy  lead  color.  All 
the  upper  part  of  tiw  body  is  oUre  bnwiL  The 
throat  is  yellowish  wlute,  with  a  black  Ime  on 
eaelt  ude;  the  aides  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  of 
a  pale,  reddish  white,  Tsri^ated  wi^  dark  brown 
spots*  shaped  like  a  hsart  Tevmed;  the  belly 
is  white,  and  covered  witb  more  oral  spots-" 

Here  we  have  the  usual  inaocuracy  ix  old  au- 
thors — but  let  us  hear  him: 

"When  wild,  this  species  is  spread  all  orer 
Europe,  frequenting  woods  near  streams  and 
mea^ws.  As  soon  as  the  autumnal  fogs  appear, 
they  collect  in  lai^  flights  to  seek  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. The  principal  time  of  passage  is  from  the 
15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of  October,  uid 
of  return  abont  the  middle  or  end  of  March; 
each  pair  then  returns  to  its  own  district,  and  the 
male  warbles  his  hymn  to  Spring  from  the  same 
tree  where  he  bad  song  6m  preoMUng  year. 

"On  oon&nement  this  bin  is  lodged  like  the 
missel  thnuh,  and  much  more  worthy  being 
kept,  as  its  voice  is  more  beautifhl,  its  song  more 
varied,  and  being  smaller,  it  makes  less  dirt. 

"This  species  generally  build  oa  the  lower 
branches  of  trees;  the  nest  being  pretty  large, 
and  fonned  of  moss  mixed  with  earth.  The  aea 
lays  twice  a  year,  from  three  to  six  green  eggs, 
speckled  with  large  and  small  dark  brown  spots. 
The  first  brood  is  ready  to  fly  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  in  the  young 
ones  ia  speckled  with  white.  By  taking  them 
from  the  nest  when  h^f-grown,  they  may  be 
easily  reared  on  white  bread,  soaked  in  boiled 
milk;  and  they  are  easily  taught  to  perform  airs. 
As  this  thrush  builds  by  preference  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  water,  the  nest  may  be  easily  found 
by  seeking  it  in  the  woods  beside  a  stream,  and 
near  it  the  male  will  be  heard  tinging. 

"Of  all  the  birds  for  whidi  snares  are  laid, 
those  for  the  thrush  are  most  snoceasful.  A 
perch,  with  a  limed  twig,  is  the  best  method  for 
catching  a  flne-tooed  male.  In  September  and 
October  these  birds  may  be  caught  in  the  water- 
trapa,  where  they  repair  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  sometimes  so  late  that  they  cannot  he  seen, 
and  the  ear  is  the  only  guide.  When  they  enter 
the  water  haste  must  be  avoided,  because  they 
like  to  bathe  in  company,  and  assemble  some- 
times to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  at  once,  by 
means  of  a  particular  call.  The  first  which  finds 
a  aonveniait  stream,  and  wishes  to  go  to  it,  cries 
in  a  toneof  snrpriaeor  joy,  *8ik.  ak,  sik,  aiki, 
tsac  taao,  tsac;'  immediatdy  lUI  the  neighbor- 
hood reply  together,  and  repair  to  the  place. 
They  enter  the  hatht  however,  with  much  dr- 
oumspeotion,  and  sddom  venture  till  they  have 
seen  a  red-breast  bathe  without  danger;  but  the 
first  which  ventures  is  soon  followed  by  the 
others,  which  b^n  to  quarrel  if  the  place  is  not 
large  enough  for  all  the  bathers.  In  order  to  at- 
tract them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  tame  bird, 
nmnfng  and  flattering  on  the  banks  (tf  a 
stream." 

So  it  is  with  the  gentle  aftd  aflectional  natures 
of  hnmani^,  tiiey  are  easily  caoght  by  the 


j  '<limed  twi^"  of  pretence.   But  here  is  wfait 
I  the  German  says  of  the  European  bird: 
i    "Tbe  song  thrash  is  the  great  charm  of  oar 
j  woods,  which  it  enlivens  by  the  beauty  of  its 
{  song.   The  rival  of  the  nightingale,  it  announces 

in  varied  accents  the  retnm  of  Spring,  and  tm- 
1  tinoes  its  delightful  notes  daring  all  the  sammcr 

months,  partioiilarly  at  morning  and  erenkig 

twilight''^ 

The  halnta  oi  the  English  or  Eoropean  mig 
thrush  agree  80  perfectly  with  those  of  the  Ame* 
rican  bird,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  pro- 
nounce them  identical,  except  that  we  hav6  heard 
their  songs.  One  is  tnilliant,  keen  and  cold  as 
hawthorn  hedge-rows:  and  a  i^atematised  civiliza* 
tion  would  require  the  other  wild,  bold,  liquid; 
and  free  M  the  very  Inreatii  ot  barmonioiis  li> 
berty  could  demand. 

At  all  events,  the  English  bird  is  troe  to  smt^ 
metUt  and  that  is  all  we  demand! 


THE  HILLS. 

BT  LtrCY  LABCOU. 

Wonld  yon  oeabn  yonr  home  in  a  panorama  of 
beauty,  surpassing  all  others  which  tbe  great  ar* 
tist  has  punted?  Build  your  bouse  among  tbe 
hilts.  i!iot  in  the  valley-deptbs,  with  near  moon- 
tains  Jiang  all  around  yon,  so  that  your  eye  is 
as  weary  as  jrour  feet  would  be,  with  constant 
climbing:  but  on  some  gradual  slope,  where  you 
may  command  the  contrasts  of  valley  and  stream, 
and  bills  ever  retreating  into  the  shadowof  gnenet 
hilU:  where  you  may  see  far  off  summits  stand- 
ing blue-veiled  before  the  rising  sun;  or,  wrapped 
in  robes  of  purple  mist,  swimming  and  floating 
in  the  ebbing  tide  of  sunset  splendor. 

If  yon  let  the  Hand  which  pencilled  that  unut- 
terable beauty  write  ite  translation  withm  ym, 
and  if  the  aoals  around  yon  grow  up  nndeistand- 
ing  it,  then  have  you  completed  the  harmony  of 
the  soene,  and  have  caught  some  dawning  beams 
from  the  glory  of  the  *'new  heavens  and  tbe  new 
earth."  For  what  can  that  golden  time  be,  bat 
a  perfect  unison  in  the  song  Uiat  rises  from  na- 
ture and  from  the  heart  of  man? — a  correspond- 
ence between  a  beautiful  humanity,  happy  oe- 
canseboly,  and  a  beautiful  universe,  no  iGager 
blank  and  meaninglesa,  because  men  are  blinded 
by  sense  and  sin. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  to  live  where 
tbe  inward  vision  can  always  float  away  throng 
the  outward,  over  the  nndiilatioos  of  a  hill-biui* 
zon;  the  sadness  it  brin^  is  hanwniring,  tibm 
mystery  it  hints  of,  elevating:  and  beholders  are 
better  for  beh(dduig,  slthoo^  they  may  not  al- 
ways know  it  themselves. 

Bat  to  dwell  aoHng  the  mountains  cannot  be 
the  tot  of  all.  Well,  the  little  hills  aro  evoy^ 
where;  tbe  pnurie  has  its  mounds,  and  the  sea- 
side its  rocky  cliSs. 

Do  not  children  show  the  upward  instincts  of 
nature,  in  their  squirrel-like  fondness  for  climb- 
ing? Hero,  upon  this  barren  height,  perched 
over  with  blueberries  and  jumper,  its  gray  grs- 
nite  rocks  firinged  round  with  the  graoefbl 
boughs  of  tbe  barberry-bush,  we  are  &r  enoujgh 
removed  fttHU  the  grandeur  <tf  inland  mountaio- 
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soeiwry.  HMjureiule  popolttion  aniud,  doabt- 
less,  tmnk  this  hill  niaed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  soBtuoing  thftt  wUte-walled,  blftck-roofed 
powder  boose,  md  for  the  exbilntton  of  akj-rock* 
ets  and  lUmAn  candlefl  to  the  town,  on  Fonrtb 
of  Jolj  evenings.  Yet  even  this  elention  of 
earUi  brings  with  it  ft  consdous  elention  of  soul. 
These  children,  who  have  come  np  to  share  oar 
kfberteft  ramble,  fed  it  as  well  as  we. 

Little  two-year  old  FkMikie  there,  who  thought 
Umsdf  so  tired,  that  be  must  be  curied  thnmgh 
the  Adds,  indsta  npon  oUmbing  all  tibe  higbat 
neks,  witfaoat  assistanoe;  and  when  be  has 
TMched  the  top,  giTES  Toit  to  his  emotions  the 
nblhne,  by  ttuvwing  up  bia  canning  little  arms, 
ud  nttering  a  prolonged  "oh!**  It  is  the  only 
gfmbol-note  he  can  command,  for  he  has  not 
leirned  to  talk  yet. 

He  does  not  see  what  we  older  ones  do,  in  the 
wide  scene  around;  we,  who  have  trod  those 
grODDds  in  childhood  and  matoreyears,  with  both 
joy  and  grief  for  companions.  We  can  fan<7  the 
l&ugfater  of  our  playmates  even  now  echoing 
along  the  banks  of  yonder  sparkling  river;  tbe 
WkTCS  yon  blue  ocean  wear  a  tinge  of  sadness 
fta  hopes  of  ours  they  have  boned,  and  dear 
ones  tbey  have  home  fkr  away.  That  gnve- 
jtii,  tUdd^  filled  with  white  stonea  as  a  har- 
fCBt-fleld  with  sheaves,  reminds  m  of  oar  sweet 
lofe-bkKsoms,  which  the  Reaper  has  gathered  in 
with  tbe  gTMn. 

But,  Frankie,  dear  child!  <a£lj  feels  that  his 
tittle  sool  has  come  oat  into  a  great  cheerful 
room,  which  he  is  trying  to  fill  with  his  ener- 
getic "ohs!" 

And  there  is  Lizzie,  his  sister,  standing  npon 
%  ledge  of  trap*rock,  crossed  over  curiously  with 
lighter  reins.  She  has  heard  that  these  veins 
wen  poshed  tbroogh  the  older  rock,  when  tbe 
melted  mass  was  hot;  and  being  struck  with  a 
BiDgolar  nuristore  in  their  appearance,  is  shouting 
to  OB  to  know  if  they  are  cooled  snfflciently  yet, 
to  mtke  it       for  her  to  step  upon  Uiem. 

This  other  boy.  who  has  nevor  seen  the  son  go 
dm,  except  behind  dustering  bouse. tops,  wants 
ta  know  what  it  is  that  makes  tbe  doads  in  the 
wot  hivesochbrightruffles  around  them;  and, 
H  the  denattiog  daygod  drops  slowly  ont  of  a 
pmpte  ro(M  of  douds,  fervidly  ejaculates,  **Tbat 
in't  the  saiM  sua  that  shines  up  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  Ayl» 

No,  little  Ben!  no  more  than  you  are  the  same 
DOW  that  yon  will  he  in  the  high  noon  of  man> 
hood,  or  ue  sunset  of  old  ag^.  And  yet  it  is  tbe 
ttme,  only  the  varying  douds  make  it  seem  so 
di^rent  So,  down  to  a  serene  old  age,  what- 
ntr  tbe  changes  of  your  skies,  may  your  spirit 
klwaja  be  a  sim  in  light,  and  warmth  and  beanty. 

Aod  oh!  ^e  children,  be  it  ours  often  to  come 
np  to  tbe  bills  with  you;  for  in  sndt  aa  hour  as 
ktbii, 

I       "OuMmliluTAilghtof  tkKtlmnnWeM 

m  WU«]i  bran^t  na  UUMr; 

H  Cut,  la  k  monflBt,  traret  thtther. 

W      And  Ma  til*  ehUdnn  (pnrt  npon  tbe  thor*, 


Oemmon  sense  is  an  oodlent  article,  although 
umanbatfow  men  or  womok  dther  who  use 
A)  oo^  in  honuBopathie  desMk 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

An  editor,  ftom  whose  sdection  we  take  the 
following  lines,  has  beautifully  a»id  that,  for 
hhnself,  be  could  not  see  to  read  them  through: 

It  wae  a  bleesecl  summer's  day; 

The  floweri  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild. 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  thefr  lay, 

And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  tfaonght  I  wandered  on 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  simple  shade. 

Till,  suddenly,  I  came  upon 
Two  children  who  had  thither  strayed. 

Just  st'an  agfid  beech  tree's  font 
.  A.  littlft  boy  and  girl  rpclined; 
His  band  in        shw  gently  pot — 
And  tbeo  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near — 

A  tree  concealed  me  from  their  view- 
But  all  tiiey  said  I  well  could  hi-ar, 
And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

«I>ear  Hary^**  said  the  poor  blind 'boy, 
"That  little  bird  aings  very  long: 

80  do  yon  see  bim  in  hia  joy, 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song?" 

('Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
"I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree." 

The  poor  hoy  sighed  and  gently  said: 
('Sister,  I  wish  that  I  could  seel 

<*The  flowers,  you  say,  are  very  fair. 
And  bright  green  leama  an  00  the  trees, 

And  pretty  bird*  are  singing  there; 
How  beaatifal  for  one  who  seesl 

^'Tet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell, 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaPs  shade. 

And  I  can  hear  the  not<>a  that  swell 
Frem  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

"So.  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind; 

Thoagh  tight,  alas)  He  baa  not  giveni 
Bat  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 

Amimg  tbe  children  up  in  HeavenI"  - 

«No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see; 

But  why  ask  me  a  thins  "o  oddl" 
to  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 

I  thon^t  VA  like  to  hoi  at  God)'* 

Ere  long  disease  his  band  had  laid 
On  thatdear  boy  so  meek  and  mild. 

His  widowed  mother  wept  and  mayed 
That  God  Wodd  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  hia  face, 
And  said:  "Oh,  never  weep  for  me; 

I*m  going  to  a  bright,  hright  place. 
Where  Mary  says  I  God  shall  see. 

«*And  youll  come  there,  dear  Mary,  too; 
Bat  mother,  dear,  when  yon  come  there, 

Tell  Edward,  mother,  that 't  is  yon- 
Ton  know  I  never  saw  you  here!" 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 

Until  the  final  blow  waa  given; 
When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 

And  opened  fiist  bis  eyes— in  Heaven. 
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"THE  LITTLE  FOXES  THAT  SPOIL  THE! 
VINES." 

BT  ANN  E.  rOBTEB. 

"I'm  glad  mx/  huslMiid  isn't  m  notioaal!"  said 
«  goBsiping  nugbbor  to  a  fKoid,  whose  hosband 
had  jost  passed  oat  of  the  room,  after  flodtog 
fkult  with  some  little  domestio  arrangement  not 
exactly  within  his  sphere. 

"I  am  sorry  Mr.  O.  has  this  halnt,"  replied 
the  other,  mildlj;  "bat,  as  I  cannot  xemedy  it,  I 
must  bear  it  patiently." 

Such  were  the  words  which  passed  the  lips; 
bat  the  hearer  little  knew  what  a  train  of  Md 
thonghts  she  had  elidted  for  the  day. 

That  afternoon,  as  Mrs-  0.  sat  alone,  engaged 
with  her  sewing,  her  mind  was  busy  with  the 
days  of  her  gii&K>d.  when,  free  firom  care,  she 
was  a  lorad  and  dieriahed  daughter,  gatJiering 
the  flowers  of  life,  hot  bearing  none  cf  its  bur- 
dens. Then  followed  those  days  of  blissfbl  anti- 
rapation,  when  he  whom  she  now  called  husband 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  father's  bouse;  she 
recalled  the  hours  when  together  they  read,  rode 
or  sung;  when  time  was  swift-  fiwted,  and  the  old 
family  clock  seemed  to  measure  its  revoluttoos  by 
her  own  quick  pulse  and  light  step.  But,  0!  how 
different  was  the  present  from  the  past!  She  had 
been  married  Ave  years;  their  first  babe,  a  beau- 
tiful child,  bad  been  carried  to  the  grave  just  as 
it  bad  learned  tit  lisp  the  word  "mamma;"  their 
second  was  now  an  infant,  but  a  fretfuj  child, 
requiring  mudi  patience,  and  many  boors  of 
peiaonal  iirnnijan  The  mother  had  s^wn 
pale  and  thin  under  the  heary  duties  ai  nurse 
aad  housekeeper.  Her  husband  was  a  physician, 
with  tbe  practice  of  a  small  country  vUlage— 
enough  to  afford  a  comfortable  support  to  his 
ftmily,  but  r^uiiing  mtub  prudence  and  good 
management  to  enable  tmm  to  lay  up  anything 
for  old  age  or  a  rainy  day. 

It  was  necessary,  therelbre,  that  Mrs.  0. 
should  <'look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household;" 
nor  could  ehe,  as  a  faithful  wife,  "eat  the  bread 
of  idleness."  Sometimes  the  body  was  weary, 
and  the  spirit,  too,  would  fli^  beneath  its  duties. 
Th^n,  too,  she  had  learned  that  her  husband  had 
his  peculiarities.  Yes;  ^e  must  adtnowledge  it 
to  herself  that  he  was-  rer^  notional  and  set  in 
bis  way.  If  there  was  a  angle  hea^  streak  in 
the  brad,  or  a  ^rain  too  mnoh  soda,  ha  would  be 
sure  to  ootice  it;  if  tiie  baby  sneezed,  it  had 
taken  cold;  or  if  a  button  was  missing  from  his 
shirt,  he  wondered  that  it  ^uld  have  found  its 
way  into  the  drawer  until  repaired.  Yes,  all  this 
was  true;  and,  as  his  wife  thought  it  all  over 
during  the  baby's  nap,  that  afternoon,  she  began 
seriously  to  thmk  that  she  had  trouble— that  life 
was  full  of  Borrow  and  perplexity.  Soon  tbe 
child  awoke,  and  cried.  Tbis  set  it  to  oonghing; 
a  short  spasm  followed,  which  alarmed  the  young 
mother,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  ooold 
get  the  little  one  quiet.  Then,  on  looking  at  the 
dock,  it  was  near  tbe  nsnal  time  for  tea.  Seat- 
ing ber  child  upon  the  floor,  and  giving  it  some 
playtbiag,  she  hnnied  into  the  kitchen;  hot  the 
doctor  soon  came  in. 


"Ah,  my  dear,  isn't  sum^  ready?  We  must 
try  to  he  more  punctual.' 

"It  will  be  on  the  table  soon."  said  the  wife, 
trying  to  sappress  a  ob(dung  sensation  in  her 
Uuoat.  As  BM  nttered  this,  she  sighed,  and  in 
ber  heart  wished  "she  had  never  ben  manied.*' 
It  was  a  wdl-defloed  wish,  and,  altbongb  it  was 
unuttered,  it  was  for  the  HMUnMit  the  real  iaa- 
guage  <^  her  soul.  In  the  meantime,  litUe  Jessie 
had  found  tbe  way  to  her  fathtf 's  arms,  and  was 
crowing  with  childish  delight. 

"Now  for  some  supper,"  said  the  doctor,  cheer- 
fully, as  he  placed  the  child  in  its  high  chair,  not 
forgetting  (for  he  was  a  particular  man)  tbe  linen 
pinafore.  He  then  as»ist«d  lus  wife  in  poUing 
the  dishes  upon  the  table. 

He  was  tired  and  hungry,  hut  the  frugal  meal 
revived  bim.  If  it  is  true  that  "no  diplomatie 
difficulty  is  so  great  but  it  may  be  oorered  with 
a  table-cloth,"  then,  surely,  a  pleasant  teft-tafale 
may  prove  an  antidote  for  ^ight  domeatic  jan. 
:  *'SanfoKl  has  paid  ne  that  bill  to-day."  said 
the  doctor.  "I  never  expected  to  get  a  cent  of  it: 
and  DOW,  Emma,  I  can  purchase  that  illustrated 
edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Fn»ress,  wfaidi 
you  have  so  long  wished  to  own.  I  am  glad  we 
did  not  buy  it  before,  for  there  are  some  at  tbe 
bookstore,  to  day,  Ixnnd  in  moroecoi  plain,  bat 
firm  and  good. 

In  pleasant  chat  the  hour  of  tea  passed,  and 
Mrs.  C.  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  as  she 
moved  busily  about  tbe  house,  replacing  the  tea> 
things  and  preparing  for  breakfast.  "I  was 
wrong,  after  all,^*  she  said  to  hovelf.  "and  fiffgot 
how  many  blessings  are  given  to  me." 

The  next  day,  when  he  returned  home,  he 
brought  the  new  wwk.  and,  in  lotting  at  its 
beautiful  illnstratims.  every  unpleasant  thoagfat 
was  forgotten.  When  they  knelt  at  the  fiunily 
altar,  and  tbe  husband  used  a  pctaUon  which  be 
had  often  iiStmA  ht&rt,  each  f«t  its  feroa,  and, 
unknown  one  to  the  other,  added  from  the  heart 
a  fervent  amen.  "0,  let  us  not  look  for  unat* 
tainable  by  looking  for  oomiogled  blisa  on  earth; 
but  remember  that  Uus  is  not  onr  rest,  and  be 
prepared  for  difBculties,  trials,  changes  and  final 
separation." 

These  last  words,  "final  separaticm,"  softened 
each  heart.  Tbe  young  wife  thought  of  widow* 
hood,  and  shuddered.  "Such  a  i^puoishment 
would  be  just  for  my  rebellious  thoughts,  yes* 
terday,"  she  said  within  hwselt  The  do^r, 
with  true  a^tim,  looked  with  interest  upon  his 
pale,  gentk  and  sUlI  beautiful  wife.  Bat  though 
;  such  feelings  tended  to  subdue  irritation  for  the 
time,  thar  influenoe  was  only  temporary.  Tbe 
next  day  brought  its  domestic  duties,  and  the 
thousand  petty  trials  which  are  always  the  por- 
tion <^  thie  wife  and  mothw  who  pnfenns  her 
own  hoosflhold  labor  and  tains  the  cars  of  bar 
children. 

Mrs-  C.  was  gentle-tempered,  quiet  and  unob>  i 
trusive  in  ber  manners.  Sbe  was  not  what  ai 
termed  a  lita«ry  woman,  but  she  had  a  taste  fori 
reading,  and  her  proficiency  in  tbe  common  £og-J 
lish  branches,  taaght  in  tbe  village  academy,  wul 
rather  better  than  that  of  most  <tf  her  com-] 
;  panions.  But  sbe  took  little  interest  in  the  ab- 
struse subjecui  which  occupied  tbe  attaotkoi  m 
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her  hnsband.  %  He  had  a  deoidfd  teste  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  his  attainments  in  chemis- 
try and  philosophy  might  have  fitted  him  Tor  a 
pntfessoT  B  ohur.   Be  delighted  in  making  ex- . 
perimente,  and  being,  as  we  bare  already  seen,  I 
a  precise  and  partioiilar  man,  be  was  generally ; 
jtry  suooessfiil;  tm  his  weights  were  exact  to 
the  ftaotion  of  a  grain,  and  all  the  fumitore  of 
faia  labomtory  scrupoloasly  dean.  It  was  no. 
wonder,  then,  tibat  be  thought  Ivead  and  meat, 
paddings  and  [des,  might  be  imiformly  good. 

"Have  an  exwjt  rale,  my  dear,  and  always  ad- 
here to  it,  and  never  *mix  np,'  as  you  term  it,  in 
a  hony;  like  cues  will  produce  like  results, 
physical  laws  are  invariable,  and  there  is  no 
more  need  of  heavy  bread  or  overdone  beef  than 
there  is  that  ooe  ounce  of  my  paragoric  sboald 
be  onlike  another,  one  box  of  blue,  pills  be  of 
dtfierent  proportion  &om  Hs  neighbor/' 

Alas  for  the  foot  wife!  Such  doctiine  was 
rather  discoon^ng.  She  knew  nothing  of  prac- 
tiol  cbemi8ti7  in  housekeeping.  She  did  as  her 
mother  bad  done  befim  her,  and,  thongh  a  good 
hoosewife,  yet  she  ^d  not  always  satisfy  the 
somewhat  exacting  demands  of  her  hoBband.  Let 
me  not  be  understood  that  he  was  fretful— far 
from  it:  but  he  eoold  not  comprebend  why  all 
the  details  of  housekeeping  could  not  be  as  me- 
thodically managed  as  those  of  his  own  library. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  his  wife  was  conscious  that 
her  husband  was  becoming  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed in  his  profesdon  and  studies,  and  had  less 
leisure  for  herself  and  child.  She  had  little  time 
to  give  to  society,  and  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  her  somewhat  isolated  and  lonely  position. 
It  was  welt  for  her  that  she  bad  a  child,  though 
it  eoold  not  yet  lisp  her  name,  and  was  sit^ly 
aad  fretful.  Tba  consdoasness  that  har  n^h- 
bctts  tbooght  her  husband  "precise  and  fossy" 
mawfed  ber.  She  dwelt  upon  it  when  sewing 
in  her  quiet  utting-ioom,  or  when  busy  in  her 
kitchm. 

Her  husband's  practice  about  this  time  in- 
creased, and  with  it  also  his  ambition  to  excel  in 
those  branches  most  nearly  connected  with  his 
profession.  Now,  it  never  once  entered  his 
sdenU&c  head  that  the  fire  of  domestic  affection 
most  be  supplied  with  fuel,  or  the  flame  would 
dtmioisfa.  Be  was  careful  to  keep  bright  the 
cotU  in  hi^aboratory  furnace,  but  be  forgot  the 
fireside  which  ooojogal  love  should  carefully 

Eard.   He  married  from  do  meroenaiy  motive; 
bdiered  it  was  true  auction  wbieh  led  bim  to 
adect  Ida  Emma  fVom  tbe^t     the  world,  and 
be  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  her  whole 
htait  was  his  own.  He  had  now  and  then 
wished  she  was  more  ibnd  of  scientific  pursuits, 
yet  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  viewed  him 
la  any  other  light  than  the  very  model  of  a  hos- 
baod — for  such  he  intended  to  be. 
He  could  see  some  trifling  deflciences  in  her,  to 
^  he  sure,  but  he  believed  that  her  afiection  was 
aoeh  as  to  Uind  her  to  all  defects  in  his  own  cha- 
racter.  And  here  we  find  them,  a  couple  "bap- 
jnlj  married,"  as  the  world  would  say,  and,  for 
ught  the  world  knows,  uid  as  far  as  outmde  ap- 
innmce  would  indicate,  enjoying  a  more  than 
^   CMmon  share  of  ooiyagid  felicity.  But  there  is  a 
WIbcbs  in  that  honae,  a  little  dond  in  the  horizon, 
ToL  U.— Mo.  6.  3 


which  may  spread  till  it  diurkeiQ  the  whole  sky, 
or  may  fade  away  like  the  light  mist  of  morning. 
We  tnve  taken  this  instance  because  it  is  so 
common,  and  because  there  is  in  so  many  homes 
a  little  root  of  bitterness,  muring  the  joy  and 
beaniT  of  manied  life.  It  may  not  be  the  "fosai- 
ness  of  Mr.  C,  or  the  senaitiTeneBS  of  his  wife, 
bat  something  as  trivial— some  bad  baUt  indulged, 
some  peculiarity  oncbecked,  which  embitt««  life, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  separation.  We  have  not 
taken,  as  we  might,  the  sul  j>icture  of  the  drunk- 
ard's home,  where  all  conjugal  happiness  and 
love  are  drowned  in  liquid  fire.  With  such  we 
weep  and  pray,  and  look  forward  with  hope  to 
the  day  of  our  nation's  deliverance,  by  the  power 
of  law,  from  this  corse  which  has  made  so  many 
homes  wretched.  Neither  have  we  introduced 
our  readers  to  the  fireside  of  the  gambler,  the 
adulterer,  or  the  modem  fimatic,  who  laughs  at 
the  sacredness  of  marriage,  but  still  lives  in  the 
family  relation.  Them  gaiwrenes  of  society  need 
desperate  remedies,  wd  a  uiilfal  pbysidan.  Onr 
busmess  now  is  witli  the  little  fioes  that  spoil  the 
vines;  with  those  homes  where  the  plague-spot  is 
so  small  that  it  is  oonddsred  hardly  presentable 
to  the  priest. 

We  have  been  astonished  to  observe  how  mudi 
conjugal  happiness  has  been  marred  by  bad  habits 
or  want  of  mutual  confidence.  Sometimes,  when 
we  have  heard  of  the  separation  of  a  married 
couple,  or  the  remark  that  certain  persons  did 
not  "live  happily  together,"  our  thoughts  have 
gone  back  to  the  little  doud.  once  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  and  we  have  mourned  as  we 
thought  how  easily  it  might  then  have  been 
chased  away. 

We  sometimes  fed  that,  if  we  are  ever  so  blessed 
as  to  arrive  at  Heaven,  and  are  given  an  angd's- 
mission  on  earth,  we  would  choose,  were  it  in- 
our  power,  to  carry  oonoiUatiini  and  peace  to 
hearts  bound  by  the  legal  ties  of  wedlock,  bub 
sundered  in  spirit.  But,  at  present,  as  a  weak, 
feeble  woman,  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to. 
those  married  people  who  now  and  then  find  theic 
horizon  darkened  by  a  storm. 

Scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Mother** 
Assiaiant,  like  the  golden  sands  in  the  soil  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  directions  to  young  ladies  as  to  the 
choice  of  companions  for  life,  and  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties 
of  wife  and  mother.  So  frequent  and  so  good  has 
been  this  advice,  that  I  should  hesitate  long  be- 
fore I  venture  to  add  thereto;  hot,  my  dear  mar- 
ried friends,  let  me  whisper  a  few  words  to  you. 
The  worid  calls  yon  bappy,  and,  if  they  jjidge  by 
appearances,  they  judge  rightly;  for,  when  nd^- 
bors  enter,  are  not  all  "domestic  jars,"  as  they 
are  called,  and  harsh  words,  hushed  for  the  time 
being?  It  is  when  perplexed  with  the  annoyances 
of  every-dsy  life— the  care  of  children,  sick,  {day- 
ful  or  turbulent,  as  they  are  by  turns— or  when, 
with  a  small  income,  we  most  manage  to  supply 
the  numerous  wants  of  an  increasing  family — 
when  business  hurries,  and  household  hdp  ia 
needed  and  not  obtained,  or  if  obtained,  is  cardess 
and  troublesome — when  pecuniary  losses  depress 


the  husband,  or  weariness  and  'eare  steal'  the 
smile  fivm  tiw  ^^hf^-^CKf^^^  times 
we  need  to  draw  mm Uac fonocH  anyogal  < 
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tkm  whioh  should  be  constanUy  aocnmnlftting  in- 
terest as  the  years  of  vedded  ufe  pass. 

See  that  young  coaple  at  the  altar!  The  Uoom-  [ 
ing  girl  in  satin  and  orange-blossoms;  the  groom 
in  hts  fresh  ooat  and  white  gloves.  How  bright 
the  future  looks  to  than,  and  how  flraltless  ^hey 
seem  to  each  other!  Talk  to  them  as  yon  will, : 
tb^  oatmot  be  made  to  beHere  that  thc^  have: 
impofoetions  of  character  which  will  call  Ibrpa-; 
tience  and  forbearance,  or  that  the  love  wmdi 
DOW  shapes  tiieir  paradise  mnst  be  acoompanied 
with  princijd«—firm  reli^iouM  jrrinciplt — or  th^ 
may  be  driven  firom  that  Eden  which  seldom  opens 
a  second  time  to  receive  the  selfbanished  exiles. 

It  is  not  enough  that  they  are  professing  Ohiis- 
tians;  they  most  learn  to  make  that  region  a 
practical,  living,  everyday  concern.  It  mast  lead 
them  to  banish  sospicion,  not  thinking  evil,  and 
to  return  a  soft  answer  tor  hasty  and  perhaps 
angiy  words.  There  will  a  time  oome^tt  oomes 
to  all— when  married  life  wears  a  very  sober  hue 
to  the  young  oouple;  when  they  pause  and  look 
back  nptm  vm  carelesB,  free  da^  of  aii^  lift. 
Kg  situation  is  fine  from  perplexities,  and  He  who 
mstitated  the  family  relation  has  sent  joys  to 
overbalance  all  the  trials  of  our  lot;  and  be.  as- 
sored  there  is  more  happiness  in  married  life, 
whbre  the  parties  are  united  inheartand  prindple, 
than  in  any  other  condition. 

And,  I  may  add,  that  an  unhappy  married 
eonple  are  made  doubly  wretched  by  the  bonds 
which  unite  them.  The  same  soil  which  yields 
the  richest  prodaets  beneath  the  hand  of  the  skil- 
ful hasbandman,  is  also  most  luxuriant  in  weeds 
when  neglected.  Our  Father  in  Heaven  was  mer- 
ciful when  Henve  Adam  an  helpmeet — "compas- 
sionate like  a  God,"  when  He  allowed  that  help- 
meet to  wander  from  Paradise  with  him,  hand  m 
hand,  to  go  forth  'mid  the  ^oom  and  the  thorns 
and  hriera  of  a  worid  npon  which  Haer  themselves 
had  bitn^t  the  corse.  And  we  bdiere,  also, 
that,  as  woman  first  led  man  to  on,  she  has  gra- 
oiousty  been  permitted  the  largest  share  in  win- 
ning a  lost  world  back.  I  mean  by  this  that  her 
genue  persuasion,  and  her  more  impulsive,  en- 
thasiastic  netare,  are  better  fitted  to  win  man  tO; 
right  and  duty  than  the  sterner  sex.  Think  not, 
then,  that  I  speak  aught  derogatory  of  woman's 
rights,  irbien  I  assert  that  in  the  first  domestic 
difference  which  springs  ap  between  them,  where 
no  duty  is  ooncemed.it  is  most  becoming  that 
she  should  he  the  first  to  jield.  Let  her  do  it 
graorfiilly  and  quietly,  and  sbe  has  made  a  con- 
quest greater  than  be  wbo  wins  a  batde.  A  wo* : 
man  who  goveras  her  temper  is  more  rtepeeted  by  I 
the  other  sex  than  she  who  can  oommana  an  army 
or  diaonsa  politics.  They  can  do  the  one,  but, 
ala^  thi^  kiunr  how  much  easier  it  is  to  guide  a 
shipln  a  stwm  than  to  curb  evil  passions. 

With  the  cares  of  life  comes  also  the  sad  con- 
idoosneas  that  we  have  not  married  a  fruitless 
being.  The  warmest  afi'eotion  cannot  conceal 
from  us  this  fact.  Now,  let  us  beware  when  that 
knowledge  dowly  bat  surdy  dawns  upon  ns. 
Whenever  the  wife,  in  the  quiet  loneliness  of  her 
home  life,  sits  down  to  brood  over  the  faas^ 
temper  or  other  short-comings  of  her  hnsband, 
she  18  in  danger  of  marring  her  own  peace,  unless 
^  looks  also  npon  tile  reverse  lide  of  the  picture, 


and  hidds  his  virtoea  to  the  nirror  of  bv 
thowhts. 

We  Borprise  ourselves  sometimes  when  we  atop 
;  to  reckon tiw good  traitiof  aneighbw,  and  adis- 
:  ooDtented  wifo  will  somfltiraes  cud  a  sad  boor  with 
a  sMig,  if  die  will  tnr  this  enorimeiit  when  dis- 
posed to  find  fiuilt  with  a  husband. 

Beware*  also,  how  yon  nieak  of  a  husband's 
:  &iliog8  to  your  fiemale  friends.  If  yon  do  this  bat 
onoe,  yon  will  find  that  those  &nltB  are  magnified 
in  your  eyes,  and  ^ou  have  unconacionsly  weak- 
ened tbe  saOTed  ties  nuuried  life.  Thm  is 
sometimes^  certain  light  badinage  among  mar- 
ried people,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  productive 
of  no  good,  and  sometimM  Icadi  to  pontiv*  eriL 
It  may  be  like 

"An  unnr  MBt  it  nndon, 
Bat  flndinc  maA  ths  uelwr  bbtct  mmA." 

Let  me  give  an  example  from  real  life.  A  gay 
young Kirl  is  visiting  some  friends,  who  have  been 
marmd  eight  or  ten  years,  perhaps.  She  is  fond 
:  of  society,  and,  as  the  wife  is  necessarily  much  tt 
;  home  with,  her  little  onesi  the  husband  politdy 
:  attends  thdr  visitor  to  thu  4,<iiicertB,  lectores, 
:  evening  parties,  and  ao-forth. 

An  this  is  not  displeadng  to  a  lad^  wbo  loves 
her  children,  and  has  learned  to  pnse  the  quiet 
:  joys  of  home;  she  goes,  too,  when  she  can,  bat 
I  finds  it  no  sacrifice  to  remain  in  the  nursery  when 
I  dutv  calls.  Indeed,  she  is  pleased  to  see  uiat  htr 
:  husband  retams  the  gallantry  of  his  youth,  and 
;  looks  with  a  wife's  pride  upon  him,  and  the  jooag 
:  visitor  leans  lightly  upon  his  arm. 

<*We  will  return  early,"  sa^s  the  husband,  as 
;  tbe  wife  sits  in  a  rocking-cluur  with  a  babe  in 
:  her  ums. 

1^  replies,  cheerfblly,  "Don't  hasten  on  my 
account   I  shall  not  be  lonely," 

There  is  perfect  oonfldenoe  between  Oat  hus- 
band and  wi^  as  nothiog  has  ever  yet  occurred 
to  mar  it  PHy  that  a  li^t  jest  should  do  that 
which  years  of  care  and  mal  have  failed  to 
produce. 

Tbe  gentleman  and  the  visitor  return  in  fine 
^pirito  from  the  concert;  tbe  piano  is  opened,  the 
wife  orders  refreshments,  and  a  merry  hour  en- 
sues. They  sing,  laugh  and  jest  Tbe  husband 
jokes  the  lady  about  a  certain  young  gentleman 
wbo  seemed  so  eager  to  assume  his  place  that 
evening;  and  one  thing  follows  another,  till,  at 
last,  he  says,  "No,  Mary,  don't  marry  kim.  I 
shall  want  a  wife,  one  of  these  days,  periiaps. 
Jolia,  my  dear,  what  say  yon  to  my  scouid 
choice?" 

This  seems  rude  and  unfeeUng;  bat  H  was  vt* 
tered  as  a  joke,  and  was  takai  as  such,  fbr  tiie 
wife  knew  that  (die  held  the  first  [dace  in  her  hus- 
band's heart  She  had  proTed  his  love,  and  she 
rested  upon  it  as  upon  a  rock;  but,  neverthdcss, 
the  unfeeling  words  fitruck  a  chord  in  her  heart 
which  vibrated  to  tones  of  deepest  sadness. 

While  she  smiled  witii  the  lip,  dierewas  atear 
forced  back  to  ito  foontoin.  These  wtffds  haunted 
her  fer  years. 

"How  could  he  speak  so  lightly  of  my  death?" 
she  would  often  ask  herself;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  lay  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  litUe  hope  of 
life,  and  saw  his  ^ony  at  the  idea  of  separainont 
that  she  ventured  to  telllumiiow^maca  smtot 
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tboM  idle  words  had  riren  ber.  He  hftd  foifottCD 
the  drctunstttDoe,  uid  ooold  hardly  be  mide  to 
believe  tbst  he  bad  erer  been  gmlty  of  such  fbllv 
and  rndenefls.  most  tenderly  did  he  watch 
hy  her  bedade,  and  in  after  yean  proved,  by  his 
increased  devotion  to  her,  who  seemed  raised  al- 
most from  the  dead,  that  it  mu  only  a  joke. 

We  believe  husbands  are  more  addicted  to  snch 
Jokes  than,  wives,  and  we  would  kindly  caution 
them.  A  woman's  heart  is  sendtive,  and  when 
her  affections  are  concenedtseoretire.  A  poisoned 
arrow  may  imnkle  there  for  years  unknown  to 
;oa.  Heaven  help  you  if  you  find  ftt  last  that  it 
was  yooT  hand  which  sent  it! 

The  fareadi  widened  daily  between  Ibr.  0.  and 
his  wife,  the  parties  with  a  sketch  of  whose  do- 
meetie  life  we  commcDoed  tins  article.  The  doc* 
tor,  as  we  have  said,  loved  his  profesaon;  he  de- 
voted all  the  hours  which  he  could  spare  from 
active  jmctioe  to  his  study.  Medical  joomalSi 
reviews,  new  oases  of  lustrnments,  manikins, 
colored  lithographs  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  not  in  the  symmetry  of  its  natural  propor- 
ticDS,  bat  distorted  by  disease  or  accident,  mled 
Us  study  uid  thinned  his  purse,  leaving  little  for 
neb  books  or  pictures  as  would  have  suited  his 
wife's  less  acientiflo  taste.  Once  or  twice  be  made 
feeble  efforts  to  interest  her  in  his  pursuits;  but 
the  very  sight  of  a  skeleton  made  her  faint,  and  a 
me£eal  book  was  immediately  canied  to  the 
study,  Ifleffcbycbanoeontbepariorlable.  Her 
0vn  domeatie  cmtm  were  not  lessened  as  time 
pined,  when  ber  little  giil  was  bat.  two  years 
old  the  mother  gave  birth  to  twin  boyt.  Now, 
if  never  before,  as  thendghbcws  said,  "the  doctor 
was  fossy  and  notimial."  He  required  the  most 
oact  and  punctilious  attention  to  be  |Mid  to  his 
bofs— the  momiag  and  the  evening  bath,  the 
duly  exercise,  regular  hoars  for  feetUng  and  slero- 
iog,  and  no  anodynes,  at  the  risk  of  h&  gxeatdia- 
pleasure. 

"Maybe  this  is  right  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Stoan,  who  lived  near  them,  and  was  the  moth^ 
nx  robust,  ruddy-&oed  boys;  "it's  well 
eooo^,  if  one  can  have  strength  and  help.  My 
babies  all  oome  up  somehow,  but  I  never  had  no 
rales  about  it;  I  nursed  'em  wboi  they  cried, 
washed  'era  when  tbey  got  dirty,  and  give  'em 
pnpermint  and  soot  tea  when  th<7  had  the  otdtc. 
Tour  hasband*8  *ttutBn  partioidar,  Mrs.  0.,  and 
dm't  know  nothin  about  woman's  wwk,  or  be 
vonldnt  expect  yon  to  be  r^olar  aa.tbe  dock 
with  three  <nifldnn,  and  (wly  one  giri  to  help. 
Be  fi^;ets  tboe's  wariiin  day,  and  faakin  day, 
sod  ironm  day.  Lawful  sake!  if  he  should  see 
Bv  1^  rollin  about  the  floor,  Monday,  with  an ' 
out  wocAIen  frock  on  and  a  crust  of  bread  in  Us 
monUi,  he'd  think  the  ohild  would  have  a  fit  of 
admess:  but  he's  &t  and  healthy  as  a  pig.  The 
kng  and  aluvt  of  it  is,  Mrs.  0.,  you  mnst  learn 
to  uive  a  mind  of  yoor  own,  and  take  no  notioe 
rf  Um  doctor's  whims  and  notions." 

But  she  felt  that  her  husband's  plans  were 
beet,  if  Ibiy  could  only  be  executed:  and  die 
ttim,  with  her  one  inefficient  girl  and  her  three 
htOeones,  to  gratify  bis  taste  for  system,  and 
Mfil  his  directiona  as  to  Uie  management  of  the 
dfldnn.  They  wen  potaOilUieif  but  he  expect- 


ed of  his  wife  that  which  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  aocompUsbed. 

The  doctor  was  seldom  with  his  family  now, 
for  his  praetioe  and  kis  study  demanded  nearly 
all  his  time:  but  he  came  as  r^Iarly  as  his  pro- 
fession would  allow  to  his  meals,  and  be  was 
disturbed  if  he  did  not  find  them  as  punctual  as 
himself.  Mine  flrequcntly  tbsn  ever  the  bread 
was  heavy,  and  the  meat  indwestiUe  from  etver- 
ioooking.  ISssy  could  eat  no  ffinna,  becanse  die 
had  beefa  fed  between  meals;  and  an  old  mdle, 
(a  very  useless  thing,  be  averred)  was  found  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Betsy  was  rocking  and  dnging 
with  all  her  might,  to  hush  the  loud  cries  of  one 
of  the  boys. 

"O,  dear!"  he  would  exclaim,  *'I  do  wish, 
Emma,  you  would  try  to  understsnd  the  laws  of 
health,  and  be  more  systematic;  the  health,  uid 
perhaps  the  life  of  our  children,  depend  upon  a^ 
tention  to  these  little  things." 

Poor  Emma  had  heard  this  so  often  that  she 
was  wearied,  and,  if  the  truth  mnst  be  UAA, 
was  beooming  indiflbrent.  She  had  stmgded  to 
perform  what  the  doctor  called  a  wife'b  anties, 
till  her  pale  fees  and  wasted  fonn  cogbt  to  have 
told  turn  that  she  bad  a  task  bqrcnd  her  strength. 
But  he  heeded  it  not;  he  was  engaged  in  writiu 
a  treatise  oo  tbe  "causes  of  tabemilar  diseases, 
and  he  had  little  time  to  waste  just  tiien  upon  the 
sad,  pale  feoe  of  bis  wife. 

It  IS  not  strange  that  in  that  wife^  heart  there 
sprung  up  a  yearning  for  qrmjpathy,  a  conscioos- 
ness  m  neglect,  and  <tf-  unassisted  and  unappre- 
ciated ^orts  to  do  right.  There  was  now  and 
then  a  looking  back  to  the  happy  days  of  girl- 
hood, tmt  ofUuer  a  sense  of  present  weariness 
and  desolation  overcame  her.  She  had  no  time  to 
rMd,  and  the  doctor  seldom  read  akrad,  or  if,  at 
rare  intarvals,  1^  did  so,  it  was  seme  medical 
treatise,  which  be  requested  ha  to  hear  for  the 
boieftt  which  she  might  giun.  One  snmy  spot 
in  the  desert  rally  rematned— it  was  their  hour  (rf 
evening  worship.  At  that  time  the  domestio  and 
the  children  were  generally  adeep,  and  quietly, 
without  interruption,  they  read  a  portion  from 
the  Book  of  books,  sung  their  evening  hymn,  and 
mingled  their  petitioos  at  tbe  Throne  o(  Grace. 
Bleraed  moments,  that,  like  one  golden  thread, 
kept  these  hearts  together! 

But,  one  evening,  as  Mrs.  0.  sat  alone  in  the 
quiet  dtting-room— quiet  only  when  her  little 
ones  were  hushed  in  dumber — she  was  alarmed 
by  tbe  abrupt  entrance  of  two  men,  supporting 
her  husband  in  tiuAr  arms.  "DonH  be  akuroed. 
s^d  the  dootor  to  her.  **I  hare  Inoken  my  leg, 
but  am  not  otherwise  hurt"  His  vdo*  rdievea 
her  fears,  for  her  first  thought  was  of  deatii,  and 
who  shall  say  what  agony  was  cnteentrated  in 
that  one  haU-moment  of  time?  ^w  diffidently 
do  our  hearts  measure  hours,  minutes  and  so* 
conds,  from  the  fiir-distant  sun,  tbe  n^ulstor  tjf 
our  clocks! 

None  but  those  who  have  known  by  experience 
can  tell  how  wearisome  are  the  days  and  weeks 
of  oonflnement  with  a  broken  limli.  To  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  at  this  time  a  busy  round  cf  prac* 
tice,  it  was  very  trying  to  lie  almost  motionless 
upon  his  bed,  and  in  such  a  podtion  that  it  was 
Toy  difBcidt  to  read.  Alter  makio^  various 
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^fortg,  And  finding  bis  eyesight  weftkened*  be 
gare  it  up  in  despair.  HiB  otHj  unuMment  was 
in  wfttch^g  the  three  children,  and  ooUTersiDg 
with  bis  wife  in  those  rare  moments  when  she 
could  bring  her  sewing  and  sit  down  at  lus  ade. 
He  noticed  how  seldom  this  happened,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bow  much  pleasure  it  gare  her 
when  she  could  find  an  hour  free  from  domestic 
cares.  For  the  first  time  in  hia  married  life,  be 
began  to  have  some  conception  of  the  Tuious 
cares  and  manifold  labors  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
In  siloicei  he  watched  from  early  dawn  till  twi- 
light gray  the  constant  step  of  fails  wife.  If  she 
was  away  firom  the  kitchen  any  length  of  time, 
things  were  sure  to  go  wrong  there;  the  cooking 
was  spoiled  or  the  wc»k  undone.  If  her  eye  was 
not  constantly  on  the  children,  then  trouble  en- 
sued: now  a  bum  which  mother's  band  must 
soothe  and  bind;  now  a  fall  which  mother  alone 
can  ease;  the  next  minute,  perchance,  the  mo- 
lasses-jng  was  robbed  of  its  stopple,  and  the 
aprOn,  just  now  dean,  must  be  eicfaanged;  or  a 
pui  of  milk  was  tipped  orer  some  careless 
little  hand,  and  the  rediHent  would  come  tottling 
into  the  sitting-room,  chipnng  with  the  milky 
shower.  And  when,  at  nighty  sleep,  tiiat  most 
efiBcient  ud  to  the  tired  motfa^ ,  came  and  wrap- 
ped the  little  ones  in  her  soft  mantle,  there  was 
the  work-basket  with  its  pile  of  "auld  claithes," 
waiting  to  be  made  "almaist  as  weel  as  new"  by 
the  same  hand  which  was  required  to  work  so 
many  wonders  during  the  day.  The  doctor  saw 
all  this  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  wonder  and  self- 
reproach;  reproach  that  he  bad  ever  Bpckm 
harshly  to,  or  required  so  much  fivm  bis  wife, 
and  wondw  at  toe  patiowe  and  long-sufiering  of 
a  woman  who  ooold,  day  after  day,  perform 
these  dnties  without  a  murmur.  Bat  for  the 
present  "he  eommuned  with  hia  own  heart,  and 
was  still.'* 

"Emma,"  said  he,  one  day, '«!  wonder  if  Mr. 
Hall,  the  schoolmaster,  would  come  and  read  to 
me  an  hour  every  evening,  if  we  should  send  for 
bim.  I  wish  very  much  to  know  the  contents  of 
my  last  medical  journal." 

"Wouldn't  you  like-to  have  me  read  awhile?" 
she  said,  mildly,  as  she  rose  f<»-  the  book. 

Now,  there  is  a  little  perversity  in  men,  as 
well  as  women,  sometimes:  and,  though  tbe  doc- 
tor knew  that  his  wife  disliked  the  very  sight  of 
his  pK^ieBsional  books,  he  ansented,  and  finr  an 
hour  listened  to  her  pleasant  vdoe,  as  she  read  a 
chapter  on  tumors,  containing  a  minute  descrip- 
tioa  of  some  difficult  surgical  operations  fbr  the 
same.  Every  night,  for  a  week,  she  found  time 
to  read,  until  the  book  was  flnidwd;  and  let  me  t 
add,  to  the  doctor's  credit,  that  not  oace  daring  \ 
that  week  did  he  find  &ult  with  the  cooking,  | 
though  one  day  the  beef  was  baked  ten  minutes  i 
too  long,  and  the  rice-pudding  not  long  enough.  { 
*  Tbe  doctor's  limb  was  doing  well;'  he  would  { 
soon  be  out  again;  none  tbe  worse  physically  for  | 
his  accident,  and  mcnally  a  wiser  man.  | 

"To-morrow  I  shall  try  the  crutches,"  he  saidt 
to  his  wife,  as  she  closed  her  book  for  the  night,  | 
*'and  I  hope  I  shall  not  troable  you  to  read  any  j 
mon.  My  eyesight  will  be  htUm  now,  I  have 
no  doubt.'' 

"I  hops  then,  you  will  read  aloud,"  shs  re- 


plied, "for  I  am  getting  quite  interested  in  your 
iwoks,  and  have  foond  them  va-y  usefiil  to  me.  I 
really  ought  to  ask  yonr  pardon  for  having  for- 
merly tTMted  them  with  so  mndi  neglect" 

This  was  too  much  fbr  even  the  doctor's  firm- 
ness to  bear.  He  drew  his  wife  to  his  side.  mwI, 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  told  her  how  much 
he  needed  her  forgiveness  for  his  former  exacting, 
fault-finding  spirit.  "I  little  knew  your  cares, 
Emma,  and  far  less  did  I  know  tbe  patience  and 
wisdom  which  a  mother  needs.  Henceforth  I 
will  aid  you  in  your  duties  to  tbe  best  <^  my 
abili^,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  let  your  hus- 
band s  heart  be  the  repository  of  your  cares  and 
trials;  their  recital  will  never  anno^  me  again." 

Tears  blinded  tbe  eyes  of  the  wife:  she  oonld 
not  speak,  and  yet  her  heart  was  full  of  joy. 
Beautiful,  indeed,  was  this  melting  of  hearts 
that  bad  been  estranged,  and  pleasant  to  hover- 
ing angels  were  tbe  mutual  promises  made,  that, 
with  God's  help,  they  would  aid  each  oUierin 
their  dnties,  and  bear  their  mntnsl  bordens. 
Sweet  as  incense  on  boly  altars  was  the  prayer 
offered  tb»t  night,  and  ftiU  of  meaning  that  peti- 
tion, again  repeated: 

"0,  let  us  not  look  for  unattainable  by  looking 
fbr  unmingled  bliss  on  earth;  but  remember  ihat 
this  is  not  our  rest;  and  be  prepared  for  difBcol* 
ties,  trials,  changes,  and  final  separation." 

There  is  now  many  a  silver  thread  amid  the 
dark  locks  of  the  doctor's  hair,  and  bis  wife  has 
donned  a  cap.  and  looks  very  matronly  with  her 
three  girls  and  her  twin  boys;  but  her  brow  is 
smoou  and  her  heart  at  peace,  for  her  husband 
is  a  tower  of  strength  nnto  her,  and  his  heart 
trnsteUiin  her.  On  the  blank  leaf  of  his  last 
present  to  her  (don't  smile,  reader— it  was  Gondia 
on  tbe  Diseases  of  Children)  he  wrote — 

"OarRpiMta  ne'er  grow  old  witti  af9, 
Xterutty'i  their  beritagv; 
Our  love,  ouce  nuned  'mid  bopei  mad  ftui, 
Ttutgrev  ud  bloomed  with  added  TMn, 
Will  etrike  iu  nwla  etill  deep«r  then, 
And  fruit  ImmorUI  ever  bMr." 

[Mother'$  AMistant. 
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MaeUntoab,  In  hia  biitor;  of  Bngland,  tcHs  w  tbat,  darinf 
the  brief  reljn  of  Kd»»rd  VU  be  bdd  iudj  intnrlrwa'ar  m 
aoOtl  vbanetflT  with  bb  abler  BItnbrtb,  then  hen^r  qnlto 
jomg,  uid  that  thomfleoHnnat*  sobriquet  which  he  gave  hcc 
on  aneb  ocoaaknu  wm  ><  Street  SlaUr  Ampeniua." 

Thou  boy-king  of  the  British  id«. 
Thy  pulses  had  a  vlgoroni  play. 

When  coartly  phrases  cast  aside. 
And  the  heart-instiacts  xr^tified. 
And  frozen  formulas  defied. 
Thou  gavest  to  converse  sweet  tbe  day. 

That  princely  sister,  in  whose  hair 
Fall  many  a  polished  gem  was  sleeping^ 
Upon  whose  robe  of  silken  hue 
Embroidered  flowers  stood  out  to  view. 
Speaking  of  lineage  high  and  true. 
Thy  heart's  gold  key  was  in  her  keeping. 

And  not  within  an  audience  hall,  , 

The  broth«aBd  a.e^^|i««fe,t,^OQle 
Where  guardsmen  hatberdecl  drew  neU, 
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And  lawn  and  mitre  lent  the  ear, 
While  counsellors  brought  up  tbe  resTj 
In  fawning  order  trimly  set. 

But  in  tbe  sweet  secluded  room, 
Where  canvas  breathed  and  statues  clattered, 
Mid  favorite  books  with  gilding  digbt, 
And  late  and  harpsiebord  in  sight. 
Charms  which  would  melt  an  anchorite. 
Their  heart's  best  feelings  mastered. 

Those  Bowers,  in  alabaster  vase, 
Whoae  fragrance  charmed  the  atmoipherfl, 

BefNctured  genial  souls  set  free 

From  coartier-Uke  chicanery, 

Who  gave  one  hour  to  i^iety. 
And  aweeta  commingled  there. 

We  sea  them  yet— that  maiden  bright. 
With  twenty  summers  round  her  stealing^ 

And  that  dear  l>oy,  whose  lighteat  word 

A  nation  to  its  centre  stirred, 

Now  carolling  like  woodland  bird, 
His  childhood's  guilelessness  revealing. 

He,  with  his  arms  around  her  thrown, 

Or  sporting  with  a  sister's  tresses; 
She,  with  her  white  hand  on  his  head. 
Where  twelve  abort  years  their  bloom  hare  shed. 
Tears  which  his  name  have  ehiooicled, 

That  hrothet  fond  carassea. 

Sweet  Sister  Temperance!  thou  to  me 

Art  as  the  honied  hoard  of  flowers, 
To  that  dear  treatnre  hies  the  bee 
With  qoiekening  bnzs  of  melody, 
And  tfans  my  spirit  bonnds  to  tiieej 

Enlivener  of  my  tedious  hoars. 

Sweet  Siater  Temperance'  here  I  sit, 
Aod  read  Xhn  some  Provengal  glee. 

Or  tracing  up  our  stately  line 

Where  sage  and  hero  intertwine, 

Keioiee  that  blood  as  pare  as  thine 
Bane  in  ovr  pedigree. 

These  moments  speed  their  flight  too  soon. 
These  recreative  spoils  of  pleasnre, 
When  the  pent  heart-floods  play  and  leap. 
Like  streamlets  down  a  mountain  steep. 
And  OD  their  cimrse  our  feelings  keep, 
Unlteeding  courtly  measure. 

Sweet  Sister  Temperance!  when  th©  crown 
Thick  with  its  spiky  cares  is  on  me, 

I  tarn  in  musing  mood  to  where 

I  told  the  jewels  in  thine  hair, 

While  in  the  calm  and  quiet  there. 
Thine  eyes  were  bent  upon  me. 

Oh.  gentler  feelings  of  the  soul. 

In  palace  as  in  cot  upspringing, 
Vn  pomp  of  art  can  steal  away 
Affection  fresh  as  new-born  day, 
Beart-throbbings  which  will  last  for  aye. 

While  man  to  man  is  clinging. 

The  creature  yearnetb  for  some  arm,' 

On  which  to  lean  confidingly; 
Some  bosom  to  whose  inmoi't  cliime, 
iu  moral  palses  all  keep  time, 
Whate'er  its  lot,  where'er  its  clime. 

As  thus,  boy-monarch,  'twas  with  thee. 

On  stem  volcanic  steep  the  flower 

Blnahes  amid  the  stiflinK  air, 
So,  viid  tha  fever-hiat  of  ttngXf 
Primtdtkip  puti  forth  its  tlontomingSf 
^  HsjH  amd  Love,  tkoat  btamttou*  tkimgMf 

J^*  biuUimg  eosrywAm. 


*  NEIGHBOR  GRAY  S  BOUND  GIRL. 

BY  TnomiA  F.  TOWNSEVD. 

There  she  ms— right  acrosa  the  road.  I  could 
see  her  as  I  peeped  tbrongh  the  oreficea  of  tbe 

blind,  and  somehow  my  heart  ached  for  her.  She 
looked  just  about  my  own  age,  and  eOie  had  oome 
to  neighbor  Gray's  the  day  I  picked  my  first 
snowdrop  for  grandma.  How  long  ago  that 
seemed,  for  it  was  now  the  heart  of  Summer. 
I  remember  how  glad  I  was  as  I  saw  her  descend 
from  the  stage,  for  there  was  no  little  prl  that 
lived  near  our  bouse,  and  I  thought  we  should 
have  just  the  most  delightfbl  time  playing  hide- 
and-seek  under  the  pear  tree  and  picking  berries 
in  the  belt  of  woods  back  of  our  bouse,  but  some- 
how she  never  played,  or  did  anything  like  other 
little  girls;  and  uiough  neighbor  Gray's  green 
front  door  and  oar  own  stared  each  oUier 
stra^ht  in  the  fiwse,  and  though  she  had  been 
there  so  long  a  time,  we  had  nerer  spoken  to 
each  other.  Everybody  called  her  "neighbor 
Gray's  boun  d  gin,"  tod  every  day  I  nw  her, 
with  -an  old  mwn  san-bonnet,  and  her  long 
curls— golden  bright  as  the  sun-flasbes  that 
danced  and  peeped  so  impudently,  every  morn- 
ing, through  the  rose  bush  by  grandma's  bed- 
room window— dragging  that  clumsy  '*go-cart,'' 
with  its  green  curtain,  up  and  down  the 
street;  while  Johnny  Qny,  who  was,  I  thought, 
the  erossest,  biggest,  homeliest  baby  in  Christen- 
dom, rolled  and  squalled  inside. 

But,  from  the  time  that  neighbor  Gray's  botind 
girl  set  foot  upon  tbe  steps  opposite  our  cottage, 
my  sympathy  had  been  warmly  enlisted  in  her 
behalf,  while  my  cariosity  bid  been  kept  alive 
by  her  isolated  portion  and  the  atmosphere  of 
mystery  which  seemed  to  environ  ha. 

One  day  this  lattw  had  grown  insupportable. 
T  saw  her  coming  down  the  road,  and  resolved  to 
run  across  and  meet  her,  and  have  one  good  look 
into  her  face,  and,  if  I  could,  muster  resolution 
to  speak  to  her.  Hie  former  of  these  feats  I 
achieved,  but  when  she  raised  her  little,  sad  face, 
and  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  eyes  whose 
color  I  likened  to  the  August  sky  at  noon,  my 
heart  misgave  me — I  could  not  even  smile. 

But  the  little  white  face  faannted  me  moire  than 
ever  after  this,  and  I  watched,  more  frequently 
than  ever,  through  the  crevices  of  tbe  blind,  tbe 
green  "go-cart"  and  tbe  little  girl. 

But,  one  aftemo(»i,  I  sat  &ere,  wishing  my 
litUe  neighbor  had  jnst  sneh  a  grandma  to  love 
her,  as  f  had,  and  wonderii^  toAy  tibe  had  not, 
until,  at  last,  some  very  Soeptioal  doubts  found 
their  way  into  my  thoughts,  and  smne  very  w 
orthodox  premises  sorely  puzzled  my  little  cra- 
nium. 

"Grandma,"  was  the  audible  condusiMi  t^my 
mental  argumentalioa,  "didn't  you  say  God  loved 
everybody?" 

<'Ye8,  my  diild,"  ansrered  a  strft  vdoe  hy^the 
table. 

"And  didnt  yon  say  He  ooold  «ee  eretyhody 
too?"  I  JC 

"Tes,  Annie,  His  eyes  are  never  - 
ness  and  day  are  alike  to  them."     ^  ^ 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  impatiently,  "if  He 
nngfabor  Qiay's  boand  giri,  and  «<«  hei  orag- 
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ging  JoboDj  from  morning  till  night,  and  knows, 
just  as  well  as  I  do,  sht's  tired  almost  to  death, 
why  don't  He  do  nmething  to  be^  bar,  when 
Be  can,  jost  as  well  aa  notr' 

"Clouds  and  darkness  are  ronnd  about  Him. 
Bighteoosness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  His  throne!"  said  my  grand-mother,  in  tones 
whose  solemnity  thrilled  mj  heart.  **Oome  and 
sit  down  here,  Annie,  and  listen  to  alll  say." 

I  brought  mj  stool  to  my  grand-mother  s  feet, 
and  she  laid  her  dear  luuid  on  my  head,  and 
talked  to  me  a  long  time  of  the  Chreat  Father's 
goodneM  and  merer,  and  how  He  had  [vomisad 
to  hdd  those  that  lond  Him  in  eraiiutiM  re- 
membnmee,  and  bow  at  last  we  dunld  learn 
that  all  oor  trials  here  had  wn^ed  tofether  tar 
our  good,  and  how  we  should  not  mind  them  li>r 
the  happiaeas  that  should  come  hereafter;  and 
befim  those  wwd^  of  Auth  and  lore,  my  rebd.- 
lious  murmarin^  were  bushed,  and  my  mo- 
mentary scepticism  Tanisbed,  and  tbcu  my 
grmnd-mother  told  me,  perhaps.  I  ooold  dense 
M>me  method  to  asdst  the  .little  bound  giri;  Kt 
least,  I  could  pray  for  her. 

That  night,  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  after 
grandma  bad  left  her  good-night  kiss  on  my  fore- 
bead.  I  remember  how  the  moonbeams  painted  the 
high  bedposts  with  sJIrer,  and  filled  the  chamber 
with  ft  dim,  glMSt  light,  which  metamorphosed 
the  two  (dd  cuakv  in  the  omier  into  grim,  mia- 
ttepen  giants  with  daring  |^toiil<47«s;  bat  I  was 
not  afraid,  for  right  before  m«  stood  the  pale  fiwM 
of  .the  bound  girl,  and  Lwas  too  mooh  absorbed 
in  schemes  for  her  benefit  to  derate  mooh  atten- 
tion to  giants,  which  I  knew  wen  the  old  ci^xa, 
after  all. 

A  thousand  plans  had  been  suggested  to  my 
mind,  and  dismissed  as  Utopian  and  impractioaUe, 
and  I  was  b^nniag  to  grow  diseonnged,  when 
WW  less  amenaUe  than  any  of  its  pradeoesscnv 
to  such  ocnaure,  presented  itself   In  the  garden, 
by  the  gooseberry  busbes,  stood  a  young  peach 
tree,  lU  my  own,  as  grandma  had  repeatedly  i 
afl^ed.   Three  early  peaches,  the  first  of  ite ; 
[vogeny,  lay  amoftg  tiie  long,  slender  leares.  | 
How  I  had  watched  them  all  Summer,  and  be- 
bflld  with  suoh  delight  the  mellow  hoes  which 
crept  along  tiw  ude  nearest  the  son,  and  the  rosy 
streaks  which  stcAe  over  the  downy,  transparent 
ooraing. 

And  at  last  these  were  fiilly  ripened.  Grandma 
had  promised  me  I  should  gather  them  the  next 
day.  She  most,  of  oourse,  hare  the  lMg;e8t;  but 
the  krger  of  the  other  two  I  would  reserra  for  \ 
my  litUe  ndghbor,  and  present  it  with  my  own 
buds. 

Z  Celt  Tcry  happy  and  tot  sleepy  after  I  had 
matored  my  plans,  but  I  did  hot  forget  to  pray 
that  God  wotud  be  very  merciful  to  the  object  of 
my  solicitude;  "and  please  d(ni*t  wait  till  she 
gets  to  Heafen,  either,^'  I  said,  and  then  I  tamed 
over,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Tbe  next  day,  gran&na  uid  I  went  to  the 
peach  tree,  for  I  was  not  tall  enough  to  reach  tbe 
fruit,  and  after  she  had  placked  it,  and  I  bad 
g^Ten  her  the  largest  pesoh,  I  discSosed  Uie  plan 
wMlh  I  had  devised  tbe  pmkias  nif^t.  She  as- 
SMitod  voy  cordially  to  my  proposition,  and  that 
afternoon,  when  I  saw  the  uown  son-bcnuMt  and 


the  green  oart  onning  oat  of  die  firmt  doer,  I 
took  my  peach  si^  wiukod  bnvdy  doim  to  tihi 
garden  gate. 

"LitOe  gid,"  I  said,  but  my  voice  was 
strangely  tremnloas,  and  I  doubt  if  {t  floated 
beyond  the  trunk  of  tbe  old  oak  that  stood  just 
outside  the  gate.  I  essayed  again.  "Little 
girl!"  It  was  spoken  louder,  Imt  the  rumbling 
of  the  wheels  must  have  drowned  the  words 
long  before  they  reached  the  oivans  for  which 
tb^  were  intended?  I  resolved  to  make  one 
desperate  effort  **Little  girl,"  I  sbonted  at  the 
top  of  my  vmce.  Ah,  she  certainly  heard  mt 
thai,  for  she  stored,  and  hx&ed  wistfoUy  np 
and  down  the  street,  and  at  last,  shadiiig  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  she  descried  me.  "Wta't 
yoa  idease  to  come  across  here?"  I  said  as  de- 
ferentially as  I  could;  "I've  got  smnething  for 
you." 

She  gave  one  feariM,  deprecating  glance  at  Mrs. 
Gray's,  hot  nobody  was  at  the  windows,  and 
ttwQ  came  across  the  road,  uid  behind  her 
came  tbe  lambuing  cut-  and  tha  aqaaUiog 

Johnny. 

I  held  out  the  peadi.  '^Grandma's  had  one," 
I  said,  "and  I've  had  one;  so  I  saved  the  otbff 

for  you." 

A  gkd,  eager  light  filled  the  Uue  of  her  ms. 
and  the  moscles  aroond  her  moHth  qmnfed  u 
she  received  the  present  "Thank  yoo,"  dw 
said,  jost  aa  grandma  ttdd  me  alw^  to  say  it 

Then  came  an  awkward  paose:  but  my  first 
soooess  had  insj^red  me  with  nnosual  confidenoe. 
1  opened  the  gate.  *<My  name's  Jknuie  Dale,  aod 
I  Kve  hare  with  grandma,"  I  said.  "Now, 
what's  your  name,  little  girl?" 

"Emma  Lee,"  she  answered. 

"Well,  Emma,  I  like  you  very  modi,  and  I 
shodd  be  glad  to  have  you  like  me." 

The  next  moment  the  oart  handle  was  drofrnd, 
and  a  pair  of  small  arms  wen  clasped  tightly 
around  my  node,  and  Emma  was  straiui^  m« 
wildly  to  her  heart,  while  deep  sobs  wer»  almost 
convulmng  her  child- frame. 

"Don't,  Emma,  don't,"  I  aaid,  as  I  stroked 
aootlungly  the  long,  gcAden  curia.  **Whj,  did 
you  ev«r!— I'm  crying  too." 

In  a  little  time,  we  both  new  ealmer,  and  I 
aeated  her  on  the  stone  hf  £e  wkkrt,  and  pat 
my  arm  anmnd  her,  while  Johnny  played  with 
the  fringe  of  the  cminin,  and,  for  a  wonder,  was 
quiet  .  . 

"Emma,"  I  ukad,  "what  made  yon  ciy,  just 

now?'* 

"Oh,  Annie!"  she  answered,  "it  seemed  se 
strange  to  bear  anybody  say  they  loved  me,  that 
I  ootudnt  help  it"  Here  I  drew  up  closer  tD 
her.  "I  didn't  think  I  should  ever  hear  anybody 
say  so  to  me  agun;  nobody  ever  spoks  pleasaot 
to  me  now;  n<H>ody  ever  calls  me  'little  Emmy,* 
though  I  was  only  ten  last  April,  and  before 
mamma  died  she  used  to  say  it  so  sweetly,  eyeir 
night,  when  she  tucked  me  np  in  bed,  *Hy  little 
Emmy,  I  love  yon,'  and  then  she  wtnld  kiss  me, 
and  sometimes  I  dreun  I  un  lying  in  my  own 
chamber  again,  and  I  see  mamma  standing  over 
me  with  that  sweet  smile  on  her  face,  and  hear 
her  speak  just  as  she  used  to,  and  then  I  wake 
op,  ud  Aim  niyself  hi  Mis.  Qraj's  da^  <dd  gai^ 
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nt,  ud  it's  all  gou."  Hen  Smmft  oried  again 
and  so  did  I. 

«<£iii]iu,"I  said,  when  weoonld  talk  again, 
"havn't  joa  got  any  btn'thora  or  listera.  or  any - 
body  to  Uke  care  of  yon?" 

"Vn  got  a  broUifr*  and  his  name's  Willy," 
auwered  the  oUId.  *'0h.  you  can't  begin  to 
thiak  how  I  lored  him,  and  bow  happy  we  used 
to  be  in  our  home  before  mamma  died.  It  was 
■nch  a  pretty  hoose,  Annie,  with  green  grass  in 
boat  and  a  great  a{^le  tree,  where  Willy  and  I 
fdayad  mtry  nigh^— and  tbne  waa  a  brook  a 
litw  way  from  our  hoose,  with  mint  Uiat  grew 
dl  muod  it,  bat  minuiia  wonldn't  let  me  go 
thera  iri^MNit  Willy,  fat  he  was  two  years  and 
two  months  older  than  I.  Then  you  see,  a  great 
way  €S,  there  was  a  hill — I  coold  see  it  from  our 
UtdMn-window — and  the  top  of  it  just  hit  the 
8^,  and  one  day  I  told  mamma  if  ever  she  should 
die,  I  would  go  to  the  top  of  that  hill  and  climb 
Tight  straight  up  into  Heaven,  and  ask  the  an^s 
to  please  to  take  me  to  her.  Bui  she  smiled,just 
as  mMmma.  ftlways  did,  and  said  the  hill  was  as 
fiur  off  from  Haaren  as  our  ootuge  was,  and  that, 
I  know,  was  a  great  wa^.'  But  one  day  mamma 
WIS  taken  ill  with  Uie  ferer,  and  she  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  the  Dootw  and  the  nurse  whis- 
pered together  veej  gravdy,  and  Willy  «id  I 
wonldn't  go  to  the  hniok  or  to  the  a^le  ttee  any 
mote*  and  thi^  venldnt  let  na  see  mamma.  One 
morning  ^e  unrse  came  and  took  hold  of  Willy*s 
hud  ud  mine,  and  led  us  to  her  bednde,  ud 
her  eyes  had  grown  so  la^  and  sbmesoitbiDU^ 
her  fiiwa  was  whiter  than  the  ^low.  She  said, 
■God  is  going  to  call  your  mamma  home.  He  will 
be  yoor  only  parent  now,  and  you  must  love  and 
tmat  Him!'  Then  she  rose  right  up  and  put  her 
arms  round  us,  so  tight,  and  sud,  'Oh  it  is  30 
hard  to  ^e  and  leave  yon  her^  all  alone  in  the  oold 
wwld:'  and  her  face  grew  whiter  all  the  time.  Oh, 
how  Willy  and  I  cried!  I  thought  my  heart  was 
breaking.  But  mamma's  head  fell  back,  and 
than  rstneamed,  fix-  she  lodged  Just  as  if  sh«  was 
dsad.  bnt  she  opmed  ha  ^e«  again,  and  told 
Willy  thm  was  a  paper  in  one  comer  of  her  bu- 
rean  drawer,  when  she  had  written  the  name  of 
our  unole,  who  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies  a 
great  many  years,  and  she  made  Willy  promise 
to  write  to  him  and  toll  him  we  wa«  aU  aUme  in 

the  world — and  then  .   Oh,  Annie!  I  can't 

tell  iha  rest,"  said  the  child,  endeavoring  hard  to 
keep  down  the  sobs.  "Two  days  after  they  bu- 
ried her.  and  I  thought  as  I  looked  down,  down 
into  that  dark  grave,  where  they  let  down  the 
ooffio,  if  they  only  wndd  lay  me  close  to  her, 
only  I  didn't  want  to  leave  Willy.  After  that 
some  men  came  to  our  cottage,  and  they  talked 
along  time,aod  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  'Every 
dtrilar  of  the  properhr  was  spent;  and  that  I  must 
be  bound  out,  and  Willy  must  go  to  a  trade.'  I 
thought  it  woald  kill  me  to  leave  Willy,  and  I 
olMg  &st  to  him  until  one  (tf  tiie  men  took  me ' 
»ay:"  and  Emma  wrong  her  bands.  *'The  last 
words  he  said  to  me  wen,  'Emmy,  as  true  as  I 
lire,  111  writo  to  that  unde,  and  toll  hun  all 
about  it.  and  how  they  took  ns  away  from  each 
otfier,  thoo^  we  had  never  been  p^ted  a  angle 
d^!  Oh,  Annie,"  and  again  the  hope-light  Inoke 
yBlmma'aUaeeyet.  "Whenl  layavakein 


the  dark  crying.  I  nokember  Willy's  wwds,  and 
:  think  periiaps  he  and  nnele  will  ooma  fiv  mo 
aome  day." 

"Oh!  I  hope  he  will!"  I  responded,  ewerly. 

And  so  I  and  my  new  friend  sat  on  ue  stone 
step  and  chatted  away  the  long  summer  after- 
noon. I  famished  her  with  a  verbal  epitome  of 
my  own  history.  I  tdd  her  of  two  graves  lying 
under  the  green  willow,  where  the  wind  sighed 
its  low,  moumfbl  uMmotone  through  the  l<me 
grass,  and  that  there  my  parents  slept  with  folded 
hands  the  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly  wakmg. 
And  I  told  her  how  my  grandma  would  part  away 
my  ourls  and  look  in  my  eyes,  and  say  they  wen 
just  like  my  poor  mammal,  and  that  I  was  all 
God  had  left  her  to  love,  and  I  promised  her  my 
grandma  should  love  her  too. 

I  ruember  the  bludt  of  tiie  sunset  brightened 
the  Western  sky  as  Emma  rose  op  to  leave  me, 
and  how  we  interchanged  pvomises  meeting 
next  d».y,  and  that  Emma  said  ibe  had  not  fidt  so 
luwpy  since  she  left  Willy- 

The  intimacy  which  had  had  so  atispidous  a 
oommeneement,  oontinQed  unintermpted  for  seve- 
ral days.  Every  day  1  met  my  little  neighbor  at 
the  gato.  and  every  day  I  filled  ber  apron  vrith 
the  cakes  and  the  bemos  Z  had  saved  ibr  her. 
while  she  assured  me  that  she  loved  me  better 
than  anybo^  bat  Willy,  uid  I  ooafidently 
afDnncd  that  pandma  was  her  only  rival  in  my 
aflbctiouk 

<*Hen!  I  ahoold  like  to  know  what  right  jxna 
have  to  be  sitting  then,  instead  of  draggins 
Johnny,  you  lazy,  sly,  good-for-nothing  thing," 
broke  m  the  harsh  voice  of  Mrs.  Gray,  one  after- 
noon, upon  our  conversation,  and  tbwe  she  stood 
in  the  front  door,  her  cap  awry,  and  her  thin, 
cadaverous  &ce  inflamed  with  passion. 

"Oh,  Annie,  what  fAo^  I  do?"  and  myoom- 

Enion  turned  toward  me  a  &oe  from  which  fear 
d  chased  eveir  vestige  of  color. 
Now,  reader,  I  was  the  most  shrinking,  ooward- 
hearted  child  in  Christendom.  A  dog,  or  a  good 
sized  oat,  did  it  bat  opcm  its  green,  glassy  eyes 
snspiaoody  upon  me,  oodld  said  me  panting  and 
tremblmg  made  U  grandma's  gate,  when  1  en- 
tntained  a  sort  of  undefined  bdief  that  no  evil 
oould  obtain  iogress.  Bat  that  afternoon,  I  walked 
stnught  across  the  road,  bidding  Emma's  band, 
and,  lookingnp  at  the  olond  on  Mrs.  Gray's  brow, 
said  in  a  clear  voioa.  though  I  tramUed  all  over 
mth  the  effort: 

"Please,  Mrs.  Gray,  don't  scold  Emma,  for  I 
asked  her  to  set  down  on  the  stone  step,  so  you 
see  it's  my  fkult,  not  hers." 

"Wa-ll,"  answered  that  lady,  somewhat  molli- 
fied by  my  words;  moreover,  eiie  stood  in  oon- 
sideraUe  awe  of  grandma;  "seeing  you  ask  it, 
III  let  ber  ^  this  time,  bat  mind  ^a  don't  do 
the  like  agam.  mr  you  11  get  a  trounoing  youH  re- 
monber  me  while."  she  said  to  Emma,  as  she 
pndied  her  hito  the  hooas  and  slammed  the  dooc 
mmyfece. 

I  went  straight  home  to  grandma,  hot  as  soon 
as  I  saw  her,  ue  nnnatoral  tension  of  my  norves 
cave  way,  and  with  a  sob  I  buried  my  face  ia 
her  lap  and  related  the  sad  termination  of  my 
intimMT  wiUi  Bnima,  and  how  the  thought  of 
seeii^  her  no  mm  almost  broke  my  hearty  am* 
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gnndma  mewend  me  with  her  own  soothing 
wonts,  and  assured  me  she  wonld  endeavor  to 
find  some  method  of  making  neighbor  Qnj 
tract  her  nnjotft  imbibition. 

'■Annie,**  said  mj  grandma  the  next  morning, 
as  T  was  wandering  uneasily  aroond,  for  thoaghts 
of  Emma  lay  heavy  at  my  heart;  "I  want  you  to 
pick  me  some  gooseberries— your  new  basket  ilill 
will  just  pile  up  my  china  bowl  with  them,  and 
as  (  am  going  into  neighbor  Gray's  this  after- 
noon, it  may  be  for  your  interest  to  plack  the 
luvMt  and  fairest  ones." 

r  was  not  alow  in  comptehending  her  hint,  and 
down  among  the  gooseberry  boshes  my  fingers 
worked  unceasingly  that  morning.  The  Summer 
birds  warbled  their  songs  on  the  spray,  but  I  did 
not  pause  to  listen.  The  butteries,  with  the 
BDuUght  glancing  along  their  crimson  wings,  flew 
past  me,  but  my  feet  followed  not  their  passage, 
and  before  noon  I  carried  very  triumphantly  to 
grandma  the  fruits  of  my  labor,  with  the  dark 
leaves  tastefully  ranged  round  the  large  ripe 
berries. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Dale.  Why,  Annie, 
how  d'ye  do?   Walk  in." 

And  the  thin,  cadaverous  features  actually  re- 
laxed into  a  smile  as  Mrs.  Gray's  eyes  rested  on 
grandma's  china  dish  piled  up  with  the  tempting 
fruit 

Well,  reader,  we  walked  in,  and  Mra.  Gray 
was  in  a  wonderful  good  homor,  as  she  emptied 
thefruit  into  a  bowl  and  sat  down  to  give  grandma 
a  prolix  history  of  the  trials  which  she  was  daily 
called  upon  to  encounter,  among  which  the  ig< 
norance  and  wilfulness  of  her  "bound  girl'*  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position. 

Grandma  tiad  a  delicate  misnon  to  execute,  hut '. 
she  performed  it  with  a  tact  and  skill  which  a 
plomatist  might  have  envied. 

She  informed  Mrs.  Gray  she  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  babies,  and  she  hui  often  wondered  why 
Emma  did  not  bring  Johnny  over  to  the  cottage 
more  frequently,  and  she  praised  his  red  ohe^s, 
and- said  bis  great  eyes  were  just  the  color  of  his 
mother's,  (no  great  compliment,  I  tfaooght;)  and 
at  last,  when  she  said  she  would  send  mm  some 
blackberry  jelly,  Mrs.  Gray  said  Iknma  mig^t 
bring  him  over  to  our  house  whenever  she  liked. 

I  was  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  road  after 
Emma  with  this  precious  information  befbre 
grandma  had  reached  the  front  door;  but  I  heard 
her  last  words,  "Mind,  and  don't  forget  to  send 
for  the  jelly,  Mrs.  Gray." 

After  tUs,  our  intimacy  was  undisturbed  by 
Mrs.  Gray.  Every  day  the  green  cart  was  drawn 
up  before  our  wicket,  and  every  day  we  gathered 
fruit  in  the  garden  and  played  under  the  trees, 
and  Emma  left  me  every  d^  with  the  smile  light 
in  her  face  and  the  rose'  hue  lying  in  her  white 
cheek.  Jobnn;^,  who  had  conceived  a  wonder- 
fully BtroDg  liking  for  grandma,  would  Ue  in  her 
lap  for  boors  playing  with  her  cap  ribbons  vod 
listening  to  her  nursery  lullabies. 

Summer  went  by  in  her  glon-,  and  Antnmn ' 
embrowned  the  green  hoods  of  ue  fiuvoff  hills, 
and  the  tnooks  caught  a  moan  in  their  babbling, 
and  still  from  the  Un-oSdtf  where  he  had  gone, 
there  came  to  tba  eager  heart  at  £amui  no  whisper 
ofWiUy. 


"Mrs.  Dale,  won't  you  lend  me  Annie's  new 
green  dress?  She's  just  about  her  height,  and  so 
itil  fit  her,"  and  Mia.  Gray  pulled  Emma  into 
the  cottage  very  nnceremonionsty  one  October 
morning,  and  informed  ns  that  her  uncle  had 
come  from  the  Indies,  bringing  with  him  a  "power 
of  money,"  and  that  he  had  "taken  her  all  aback 
by  bis  grand  airs." 

"Lucky  for  me,"  she  said,  "Emma  was  in  the 
kitchen;  so  I  just  told  him  I'd  bring  her  in,  and 
I  ran  oat,  caught  hold  of  her,  and  we  slunk  oat 
the  back  door  and  came  orer  here.  La,  child, 
stfn  crying.  Whatllyo^r  nnclesayif  yooreyea 
look  so  red?  I  wish  I'd  a  known  you  bad  aiijr 
rich  relations  befbre;  bat  maybe  hell  pay  us 
something  for  ^ving  yon  np  now.  Ob,  dear,  I 
was  BO  ftustrated  when  that  handB(Hne  carriage 
stopped  before  our  door,  that  it's  oomplatel  j  upset 
my  nerves;"  and  the  lady,  whose  con  fusion  I  wu 
naughty  enough  to  enjoy  exceedingly,  seated  her- 
sdf  in  grandma's  chair,  panting  with  excitement 
and  exertira,  white  I  ran  for  my  green  dreea. 
and  grandma  oombed  <rat  Emma^  long  tailed 
rinslets- 

How  pretty  she  looked  in  my  green  dresa!— and 
I  pat  my  'arms  around  her  and  whispered,  "I'm 
so  glad,  Annie,"  and  then  Mrs.  Gray  hnrried  te 

off. 

An  hour  later  a  handsome  caniage  drew  op 
before  onr  garden  gate,  and  a  Bnn-hvowned,  hat 
fine-looking  man  in  the  ]vime  lifOi  dianomited 
and  lifted  out  Emma  and  approaobed  onr  oot- 

^  came,  bo  he  said  to  grandma,  at  his  niece's 
reprasentatioD,  to  thank  ber  for  all  the  kindnen 
she  had  shown  to  bis  sister'Bchild.c^ whose  ntua- 
tton  he  had  no  sooner  learned,  than  he  had  has- 
tened to  her  assistance,  and  he  placed  his  hand 
fondly  on  my  head,  and  told  me  he  would  oome 
for  me  to  visit  Emma  some  time,  for  I  was  crying 
to  think  he  was  about  to  take  her  from  me, 
and  Emma  put  her  arm  round  me  and  said,  "I'm 
going  to  see  Willy  to-day;"  but  tliere  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  too,  and  bo  her  uncle  shook  hands  with 
grandma  and  me,  for  he  was  in  great  haste,  and 
they  entered  the  carriage  again,  and  I  watched  it 
through  blinding  tears  as  it  rolled  away,  and  far 
as  I  watched,  the  sweet  face  of  Emma  Lee  lodud 
out  of  the  carriage  window  after  me. 

The  afkemoon  of  that  day,  Mrs.  Gray  came 
over  to  thecottage,and  told  grandma  that  Emma's 
uncle  was  a  "rich  old  bachelor,"  and  that  she  ex- 
pected the  "little  buazy"  had  told  him  they  hadn't 
treated  her  well,  for  he  said  that  the  mother  had 
consigned  l>oth  the  children  to  his  care,  coDse- 
quently  they  could  have  no  legal  claims  uponhim, 
and  badn't  paid  a  cent. 

"I  hadn't  the  face  to  tell  him  that  the  dress  she 
had  on  was  a  ttorrowed  one,  and  she  rode  off  in 
it,  so  I  'spose  I  must  get  Annie  another,"  was 
the  oonoludon  of  that  lady's  rirulent  remarks. 

Grandma  hastened  to  assure  that  she  wouwnot 
hear  of  Bodi  a  thii^,  and  this  seemed  to  modi^ 
somewlMt  n^ghbor  Gny's  anger,  as  she  took 
leave. 

I  was  Toy  lonely  that  day  and  the  day  after 
hat  grandma  said  I  shoohl  runember  hoir  God 
had  answered  m^fi«3^  M^gtveii  Emma  a  new 
home,  and  such  a  kind  nnde,  and  ^diould  be  reiy 
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tbiokltal,  voA  I  tried  to,  bat  it  wm  w  hwdat 


"0!  Annie,  darliDg,  if  I  only  oonld  hare  a 
cup  of  tea.  It  would  taste  so  good;  but  there's 
DO  Dse  wishing,"  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  my 
grandmothar  laid  back  on  her  pillow.  £igbt 
years  subaeqaeat  to  the  time  when  neighbor 
Gray's  bound  girl  went  forth  from  her  nngenial 
bome,  did  my  grandmother  ape^  tboa  me.  It 
WH  a  winter  morning,  and  the  firost  fingen  of 
tba  night  had  wreathed  their  fantutie  ohajnworic : 
orer  the  small  windows  of  the  single  chamber : 
tiitt  was  our  only  home,  and  the  late  winter 
nuuhine  8ti;uggted  down  through  the  tsll  brick 
edUoes  which  Uned  either  side  of  the  street,  and 
looked  in  with  a  wan,  sickly  stare  nptra  as,  as  I 
lesumed  the  sewing  I  had  laid  away  very  late 
the  night  before. 

We  had  loat,  and  left  all,  reader.  Our  pretty 
cottage,  with  its  green  garden,  -where  I  had 
pUyed  away  the  days  of  my  childhood— the 
gnit  sentinel  oak  before  the  wicket— the  roses 
that  looked  in  at  grandma's  bed-room  window, 
knd  the  little  chamber,  which  the  moon  used  to 
ptiot  with  silTer,  the  belt  of  woods  with  their 
tiHS  asking  curtaes  to  the  sky,  and  the  gray, 
faiHiff  billa,  all,  all  bad  gone.  One  of  (be  fiw^ 
eriB  ovners  of  the  land  pretended  to  bave  di^ 
QOfered  some  flaw  in  the  bill  of  sale,  and,  after  a 
loDg,  troublesome  law-suit,  which  sowed  my 
gnodmotber's  hair  with  siWer,  and  gathered 
frfih  wrinkles  on  her  forehead,  our  cottage  pass- 
ed into  his  possession,  and  in  her  old  age  toy 
gnad^nother  went  forth  from  the  borne  of  her 
fuhers,  with  a  sad,  patient  smife  on  her  face, 
that  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  look  on,  and  yet 
«he  said,  every  day,  "God's  will  be  done!" 

Wecime  to  the  city,  and  I  shrunk  closer  to 
giaodma's  side,  as  the  great  human  tides  surged 
ttmosh  the  broad  thoroughlares.  and  wished  we 
WtteljiDgnnder  the  willow,  in  the  grftmninl,  by 
ny  psrontB. 

At  fint  we  vent  on  tolerably  well;  only  I 
ntgcd  so  fiv  my  little  chamber  and  the  dear,  old 
prden,  bnt,  at  last,  my  grandmother  was  taken 
"1.  ud  the  money  she  had  saved  was  wdl  nigh 
Wttoated.  My  pen  glides  hastily  oyer  the  re- 
OTd  of  those  dark  hours,  reader,  for  I  know 
your  brow  has  grown  sad  in  its  sympathy  for  us, 
ud  I  im  longing  to  call  back  the  light  to  yoor 
cjes.  Suffice  it,  the  dawn  of  my  eighteenth 
'inter  found  me  in  a  single  chamber,  located  on 
™foanh  story  of  a  brick  building,  where,  for 
•■Me  months,  grandma  and  I  had  managed  to  ei- 
nt.  and  that  was  all.  upon  the  proceeds  of  my  ' 
for  I  had  obtained,  through  the  influence 
J*  *  laundress,  who  occupied  the  first  floor,  the 

P*n-«ewiog"  of  two  or  three  fiunilies  who  re- 
swwi  m  the  upper  pratiui  of  the  city. 

i^ut  that  morning  our  pecaniaiy  resounxs  were 
»me]y  exhausted.  'Our  last  mouthfid  of  food 
"daisappeared,  and -ihe  night  previous  I  had 
P'^P'red,  with  meny  tears,  my  grandmother's 
li^cnp  of  tea.  By  sewing  very  diligently,  I 
"Wttght  I  might  complete  the  dress  f  had  on 
?wi  oy  0000.  and  then  I  had  resolved  to  carry 
"IXKne,  and  request  immediate  remuneration  for 
ititlthoaghitwasthefirstlhad  erer  made  for 


the  lady  who  owned  it,aAd  whose  name  I  did  not 
even  know,  for  her  dtmustie  had  fbniahcd  me 
with  her  address. 

But  grandma's  words,  wrung  from  her  lips  by 
pain  and  hunger,  when  she  was  only  partially 
airakened,  had  andermined  all  my  resolution, 
and  I  laid  down  the  folds  of  silver  lace,  and  co- 
vered my  face  with  my  hands,  while  the  tears 
gnshed  fast  through  my  ftngers.  I  cried  there  a 
long  time,  bnt  veiy  still,  sp  that  I  need  not 
awaken  grandma,  who  had  settl^  into  an  un- 
easy slamber,  and  then  a  idan  fw  {Mrocnring  bw 
wnne  food— for  I  did  not  tmnk  of  myself— flashed 
into  my  mind.  I  would  write  a  note  to  the  lady, 
requesting  her  to  pay  me  before  the  dress  was 
completed,  and  carry  it  myself,  for  my  distress 
rendered  me  desperate.  I  seised  a  pen.  wrote  a 
few  hasty  words,  and,  throwing  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  glided  noiselesbly  from  the  room. 

It  was  a  Icmg  walk,  and  the  air  was  veiy  oold. 
I  drew  my  green  veil  around  my  fisce.  and  cried 
almost  all  the  way.  At  last,  I  reached  the  lai^e, 
el^ant  stone  ediflce.  and,  ascending  the  steps, 
pulled  the  bell.  1  delivned  my  note  into  the 
tumds  of  the  porter,  and  requested  bim  to  infbrm 
bis  mistress  that  I  waited  a  re^y.  1  remember 
that  I  sai^.  dizsy  and  Cunt,  npon  the  riehoasb> 
ions,  in  the  spacious  aparmient  where  he  led  me, 
and  that  1  hMrd  him  say,  "Here's  a  note  for  you, 
Uias,"  to  some  person  in  an  adjoinii^  lOiHn. 

"Annie  Dale!  Annie  Dale!"  were  the  next 
words  uttered  in  a  loud,  eager  voice,  and  fhll  of 
pathos,  which  bad  reached  me;  "where,  where 
is  she?"  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  widely  open,  and  a  light,  girlish  form 
bounded  through.  1  knew  her  at  the  tlrst  glance, 
though  eighteen  summers  had  ripened  into  grace- 
ful girlhood  the  form  and  features  of  Emma  Lee. 
I  rose  up.  and  tried  to  speak,  but  the  sudden  sur* 
prise,  added  to  my  long  abstinence,  proved  too 
much.  I  slid  frmn  the  Mfa,  and  h»  arms  alone 
caoght  and  saved  me  from  falling. 

When  I  awoke,  I  lay  in  a  Urge,  lofty  chamber, 
with  fidnt  footfalls  and  low  voicea  all  around  me; 
while  Emma  Lee  was  holding  my  band,  and  her 
tears  were  falling  fast  upon  my  ftoe,  and  by  her 
side  stood  the  sun-embrowned  gentleman,  whom 
I  recognized  as  her  uncle. 

"Oh,  Annie,"  said  £mma,  "open  your  dear, 
brown  eyes,  and  look  at  me  once  more.  I  have 
not  forgotten  how  pityingly  they  used  to  look  on 
me  when  I  vras  only  that  cruel,  cross  woman's 
bound  girl;  oh,  I  never  thought  I  should  find  yon 
reduced  to  working  for  me!  Kiss  me,  Annie, 
darling."  and  she  put  down  her  bright  cheek  to 
my  lips,  and  1  kissed  it,  and  then  I  whispered, 
for  I  was  very  weak — 

"£mnia,  my  grandmother  is  sick,  and  almost 
starving,  and  she  will  besoalMmedif  she  abonld 
wake  ip  and  find  me  gone. " 

••Mrs.  Dale  xtei,  stanthig!"  cried  Emma. 
"Where  is  she!  Oh,  uncle,  send  for  her,  do  send 
for  her,"  and  she  turned  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  beoi  blinking  bis  eyes,  and  staring  out  of 
the  window  quite  anspicioasly  for  the  last  lew 
minutes.  He  came  forward,  and  took  Sknma's 
band,  and  my  own,  and  said — 

"Be  calm,  my  children.  We  owe  yoa  and 
yoor  grandma  a  great  debt,  Annie,  and  we  w' 
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try  to  repay  somewhat  of  it  When  does  His. 
Dale  node?  I  will  go  to  her.  myselft"  and  I 
whispered  ttib  namber  of  the  botue*  uid  be  left 
the  room,  and  Spuna  put  her  arms  round  mj 
waist,  and  we  both'  wept,  just  as  we  did  one 
stunmer  day  by  tint  garden  gats,  and  thmi  the 
doDMSties  brought  me  some  delidooi  tea  and 
toast;  and  in  ft  iltUe  while  I  amid  up,  and  tell 
Emma  the  sad  histtwy  oi  tlie  days  ones  we 
parted. 

How  brightly  the  picture  of  that  winter-day 
looms  up  amid  the  darkness  which  lies  in  Uw 
baclc-^and!  Befbre  night  grandma  was  deep- 
ing quietly  under  the  home-roof  of  Emma  Lee: 
and  her  physician  was  assuring  me  that  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  mental  anxiety,  uid  cveftil 
nursing,  would  soon  restore  my  grand -mother's 
I^yaical  energies.  And  so  they  did.  That  win- 
ter glided  away,  light,  and  happiness  and 
lore,  for  the  home  and  the  heart  of  Emma  Lee 
were  all  my  own. 

One  day,  when  the  bonoding  pnlfls  d  tlw 
sprittg  had  qdickoHd  tlie  great  fattii  4^  oar  mo- 
uer-earth,  "Unole  Ohariie?*  as  I  had  learned  to 
call  Emma's  uncle,  invited  us  all  to  ride.  How 
delightful  it  seemed,  as  we  cleared  Uw  suburbs  of 
the  city,  to  hear  the  warbling  of  the  Bpring- 
birds,  and  to  see  the  violets  limng  their  daric, 
meek  eyes  along  the  ridges  of  um  meadows. 
Our  rente  proved  a  very  circuitous  one,  and, 
though  I  continually  teased  Uncle  Charlie  to  tell 
me  where  it  would  terminate,  be  only  replied  by 
a  shake  of  his  bead,  and  a  comical  blinking  of 
those  dark,  handsome  eyes-  At  last  I  tho^ht 
olyects  began  to  assume  a  familiar  appearance; 
ftttd  while  I  was  vainly  striving  to  identify  them, 
we  tamed  a  sharp  an^  ot  the  road,  and  drew 
Buddmily  up  before  oar  ootttge^te.  It  new 
looked  hair  so  peasant  as  it  did  that  afternoon, 
nestled  among  its  &ir  ^ng  rinmbbwy.  But  it 
was  no  loi^  oar  own.  I  oovarad  my  ejw  irith 
my  hands.  I  ooald  not  lo^  ut  it,  when  I 
thought  of  this.  Uncle  Oharile  insisted  upon 
onr  alighting,  although  grandma  and  I  pleaded 
strongly  i^inst  it;  but  he  would  bear  of  no  re- 
fusal. We  walked  up  the  front  path,  and 
grandma  trembled  dmost  as  moch  as  I  did;  but 
we  did  not  see  any  strange  faces  at  the  windows; 
and  Uncle  Obarlie  led  us  into  tbe  little  parlor, 
which  new  furniture  had  completely  r^eneraced, 
and  then  he  said— 

"Mrs.  Dale,  I  have  discovered  that  you  were 
u^ostly  deprived  of  your  property.  I  nave  also, 
auooaeded  in  fHwing  it.  and  now  restore  your 
eottage,  and  ti»  adjoining  land,  baok  to  yon." 

I  widi  Z  ooaU  paint  for  Toa,  nader,  the  rest  of 
die  sooifi  in  that  little  parlor;  bat  I  cannot,  for 
t^  tears  fill  my  heart,  and  blind  my  eyes  when* 
ever  I  think  of  it;  but  that  night,  as  T  laid  down 
in  my  little  chamber  to  sleep,  and  nea#ed  up 
dose  to  Emma,  I  wondered  if  the  angels  ootdd 
be  hapiuer  than  L 

After  this,  Emma  and  I  attended  school  at 

M  ,  for  two  years;  but  Uncle  Charlie  and 

she  passed  their  summers  at  the  cottage;  and  I 
used  to  tell  Emma  how  I  watched  for  tbe  green 
"go-cart"  through  the  chinks  of  the  blind;  but 
WB.  Gray  and  the  old  boose  are  all  gone  now. 

And  now,  reader,  befioe  we  part,  thore  ia.a 


word  I  would  whisper  in  year  ear;  I  have  aeeo 
Emma's  brother— WiUiam  Lee.  How  slowly  my 
pen  writes  that  word,  as  thoogh  it  lingered  kiv- 
mgly  over  every  letter.  He  has  Emma's  Nns 
e^es.  but  his  hair  is  darker,  and  the  otrntoar  of 
: his fieatOM mm stnoj^y defined.  Laatsamntr 
I  most  of  his  college  raeation  was  pa— sd  at  o« 
oott^e;  and  <nie  eroiing  Uncle  QwiHe  and  An- 
ma  WMit  to  walk,  and  William  and  I  went  down 
to  the  peach-tree,  (it  is  a  large  tree,  and  its 
:  broad  arms  are  loaded  with  fmit  now),  and  onder 
that  tree,  William  Lee  whispered  in  my  ear  three 
little  wwds,  which  sent  the  blood  to  my  cheek, 
and  a  quicker  throb  to  my  heart  I  most  have 
behaved  very  foolishly,  wr  I  leaned  againsi  the 
tree,  and  burst  into  tears;  but  somehow  WiWam 
seemed  to  onderstand  all  I  wuited  to  say,  only  I 
couldn't,  and— but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  be 
said,  reader;  sufBce  it,  that  Emma  draws  her 
arm  around  me  almost  every  day,  and  loc^ng 
into  nqr  foce  with  her  blue,  roguish  eyes,  says: 
"Next  aotnmn.  Annie,  you  will,  in  tru^.  be  my 
sister;"  and  that  oomicU  lo(dc,  which  ii  alwa^ 
tbe  preoaiaor  itf  some  pleossntiy,  oomes  back  to 
dear  Uncle  Ohailie's  fooe  as  he  says:  "Buf  she 
will  not  be  WUiiam*s  faster  any  Icmger,"  and 
then  I  always  oover  my  foee  with  my  hMids.  for 
it  is  veiy  nngular,  but  I  ncrver  can  bear  William 
Lee's  name  spoken  without  my  fodiA  little  heart 
bounding  just  as  it  did  one  midtfnmmet  ni^ 
under  tin  peach-tree. 


FLOWERS. 

BT  HOBACS  SMITH. 

Te  matin  worebipperal  who,  bending  loniy 
Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidlest  eye, 
Throw  fiom  your  ch&liees  a  eweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  liigh. 

Te  bright  monicel  that,  with  storied  heaaty* 

The  floor  of  aature'e  temple  tesselate. 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  du^ 
Tour  forms  create! 

'Neath  clustered  boughsi  each  floral  bell  that 
awingeth, 

And  tolls  Its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  tbe  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  piayeri 

To  that  cathedral,  boundleu  as  onr  wonder. 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  son  and  moui 

ply* 

Its  choir  the  winds  and  weves;  its  organ  thoadeQ 
lu  dome  the  sky. 

Tbf>re,  as  in  shade  and  solitade  I  wander, 
TlirouiA  tbe  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upoa  tw 
eod, 

Awed  by  the  ulenee,  reverently  ponder 
"The  ways  of  God. 

Posthumous  glories!  engel-Iike  collectionl 

Qpraised  from  seed  or  bulb,  interred  in  eertb, 
Te  are  to  me  a  type  of  resarre^-tion 
And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  O  God,  in  ehurchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  ft-om  all  voice  of  teachers  end  divines. 
My  soul  would  find  in  aoweT^^t)^^'*!'*''"'' 
Friestsj  sermons,  ahiinas*  o 
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HOM(EOPATHY. 

BT  DB.  BBAKF,  OT  LONDON. 

Hw  misnpnsMitatioii  ai  homoeopatby  I7  its 
opponeotB  is  a  diffioul^  which  I  feel  great  rdac- 
tance  to  notice.  Sach  disingeoooua  oondoot  re- 
flects so  mnoh  diseretfit  upon  my  pioftsdonal 
bretfareo.  that  Z  would  it  did  Dot  exist,  or  that  I 
had  no  need  to  allode  to  it  Oharges.  without 
procrf;  of  qnaokerj,  of  fraud,  and  of  falsehood; 
attempts  to  hinder  the  dicuktion  of  oar  books; 
to  erase  our  names  from  c(rflege  and  other  lists, 
and  to  refiue  diplomas  to  oar  students;  aocom- 
panied  M  the  same  time  with  the  onaoknowledged 
adoption  ii€  some  oar  best  remediest  betray  a 
stale  of  fteling  greatfy  to  be  lamented. 

llw  general  ignonmoe  wUeh  prevails  upon  the 
seUect  of  Homoeopathy,  is  not  mly  a  great 
difiicid^  in  itself,  but  is  also  the  origin  of  most 
of  those  we  have  already  noticed.  Both  the 
probsaioo  and  the  public  need  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  what  Homoeopathy  really  is.  How 
fcw  perBons  hare  any  definite  idea  of  the  orin- 
dpU  t4  HomcBopathy,  and  of  those  who  have, 
the  great  majmity  entertain  a  mistaken  nation. 
They  think  it  teaches  that  what  causes  a  mis- 
obieir  will  core  it,  thus  confoonding  sitmliM  (like) 
with  ijam  (the  same).  Some  of  Hahnemann's 
own  illustrations  may  have  tended  to  foster  this 
mistake;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  point 
atisBDeahoiiIdbeolearVsUtedand  understood 
before  it  is  dfwnased.  Many  things  taken  mto 
the  stomach,  in  a  state  of  health,  are  found  by 
ezpeiienOB  to  nourish  and  support  the  body— to 
vnserre  life  and  health;  these  are  called  food. 
Uai7  other  things,  when  timilarly  taken,  are 
found  by  experience  to  caose  pain  and  injory  to 
the  body— to  destroy  health  and  lift;  these  are 
called  poiaons.  We  hare  also  leamt  from  expe- 
neoce  that  some  of  these  latter  substances— these 
poiaona— when  given  in  natural  disease,  act  be- 
neficially and  rauedialty  upon  the  diseased  body. 
HoDKeopatby  implies  that  experience  farther 
teaches  as  that  the  best  mode  of  administering 
these  remedial  poisons,  is  to  give  them  in  sndi 
cases  of  natutml  ailments  as  resemble  in  their 
s^ptoma  those  injorioas  effects  which  sndi  poi- 
nos  prodnoe  when  taken  in  health.  Ifaperson 
nu  suffered  a  bruise,  he  is  not  supposed  to  r»> 
qoire  a  second  blow  to  core  him,  as  ia  often 
BUted,  in  ordw  appanntly  to  throw  ridicale  upon 
the  subject,  bat  sMoe  substance  is  to  be  sought 
fcr,  whkh,  when  taken  in  health,  will  produce 
DUOS  and  sensations  similar  to  those  of  the 
Biiise.  A  plant  called  Arnica  Montana  does 
this,  and  a  small  dose  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  is 
fcnnd  by  happy  experience,  to  relieve  the  pains  of 
the  bruise  &r  better  thad  any  other  remedy  yet 
^MOrered. 

It  is  objected  that  the  symptoms  produced  by 
^se  podnns,  when  taken  in  health,  and  said  to 
M  lunilar  to  those  symptoms  in  disease  for 
wUeh  they  wt  as  remedies,  are  not  invariably 
pnAioed;  for  instance,  that  Belladonna  does  not 
•^oqv  prodnce  qrmptonu  resemUing  scarlet 
fow,or  that  Jtfcreury  does  not  always  produce 
Bwation,  or  ulceration  6f  the  throat  No.  one 
erw  asserted  that  they  did,  nor  is  it  at  all  requir- 
edfor  the  truth  of  HomoBOpatl^  that  they  should. 


Hthey  have  ever  unequivocally  done  sOf  it  proves 
that  they  are  capable  of  producing  them,  wlpeb 
is  all  that  Homoeopatiiy  asserts. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  small  dose,  we 
are  frequently  told  that  it  is  putting  a  grain  of 
the  medicine  into  one  end  of  Uie  Lake  of  Qeneva, 
and  taking  a  wine-glass  out  at  the  other.  The 
North  Sea  and  the  Atiantie  Ocean  are  similarly 
referred  to;  but  such  observationB  only  betray  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  make  them.  The  medi- 
cines for  homceopathic  use  are  prepared  in  a  very 
mmide  manner.  A  medidoal  plant,  when  in  its 
perfection,  is  bruised,  and  the  liquid  partsepa- 
rated  from  the  solid:  a  portion  of  tMs  liquid  is 
mixed  with  an  equal-  quantity  of  pure  spirit  of 
wine — this  is  called  tas  "mother  tincture;**  two 
drops  of  this  tincture  are  mixed  wiUi  ninety- 
eigat  drops  of  SfMrit  and  shaken — this  is  the  first 
dilutkra;  one  drop  of  this  is  mixed  with  nin^- 
nine  drops  of  spirit,  and  shaken— this  is  the 
second  dilution;  one  drop  of  this  is  mixed  with 
ninety-nine  drops  of  spirit,  and  shaken — this  ia  the 
third  dilution,  and  ao  <ak  far  other  dilntioDS. 
These  are  sometimes  made  on  the  decimal  scale, 
instead  the  centesimal,  that  is,  two  drops  of 
the  mother  tincture  are  mixed  wi^  eight  drops  of 
spirit,  instead  of  ninety-eight,  to  fonn  the  first 
decimal  dilutiott;  one  drop  tins,  with  nine 
drops  of  spori^  to  form  the  aeorad  det^mal  dilu- 
tion, and  80  on.  Bttt,  when  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, the  scale  of  one  in  the  hundred  is  nndcv- 
stood.  Solid  substances  are  dmiUu^y  ^spared 
by  rubbing  together  one  grun  with  ninety-nine 
grains  of  sugar  of  milk.  Where  there  is  nothing 
to  oonceat,  the  truth  has  only  to  be  simply  stated. 
By  so  doing,  the  responsilHlity  of  re}ectmg  it  is 
thrown  upon  those  who  venture  to  do  so,  uid  ig- 
norance itself  becomes  criminal. 


A  GERMAN  STORT. 

I  had  a  neighbor  at  the  Oatbedral  who  was 
never  missing  as  often  as  I  attended  divine  ser- 
vice. She  was  an  elderly  ladv,  and  ft[^iarent^ 
unmarried.  Even  now  I  oonld  paint  dm  as  febe 
was  then,  in  her  high  brown  pew,  sunouAded 
by  its  carvings  of  lily-cups,  roses,  vines  and  an- 
gel beads,  with  bar  book  bufora  her,  which  had  a 
silver-mounted  cover  of  Uack  velvet  Ber  whuAa 
appearance,  including  her  fine  oamtvic  handker- 
chirf,  lace  veil,  and  the  material  of  her  dress — 
she  was  always  attired  in  black — bore  a  certain 
expression  of  Sabbatb-like  life  and  feeling. 

There  was  scmiethiag  attractive  to  me  in  her 
eyds,  notwithstanding  the  sternness  oi  her  some- 
what strongly  marked  features.  She  joined  in 
the  singing  of  the  congr^tion  with  more  ardor 
than  any  one  else,  and  followed  the  discourse 
with  the  utmost  attention,  evincing,  however, 
more  |r°uiees  and  reQection  than  ffarent  devo- 
tion, and  in  general  her  manner  bore  the  eha* 
racter  of  strict  Protestantim. 

By  dqpees  a  alight  aoqnaintanoa  had  s^nng 
up  between  ns,  oimfined  mainly  to  the  finding  <^ 
the  hymn,  and  on  speaking  when  ooming  ve 
gcnng.  Her  bowing,  and  all  her  movements,  be- 
tokened simplici^  and  a  noble  carriage.  Her 
^Hirt  person  glided  gentiy  along  over  the  tombs 
on  the  floor  <tf  the  oatbedral,  beneath  which,  prr 
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btbly,  the  dust  of  ber  anoestors  was  reposing  in 
the  shade  of  the  Gothic  pillars,  strewn  over  with 
tbe  floating  flowers  of  light,  which  the  sunbeams 
cast  through  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows.  | 

When  leaving  the  church,  amid  the  parting: 
tones  of  the  organ,  I  often  saw  my  acquaintance  \ 
cross  the  square  and  disappear  within  the  door 
of  a  stately  old  mansion  nearly  opposite  the 
cathedral.  The  neighborhood  of  old  churches  im- 
parts a  peculiar  aspect  of  seriousness  to  mansions  | 
of  this  kind,  and  in  portraying  the  character  of  | 
this  lady,  I  easily  ftoicied  to  myself  a  correqwn- 
deooe  b^ween  the  two, — the  arcAed  windows  Mid 
deep  niohes  ia  the  wall  appeared  to  me  so  tad- 
turn,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bo  fall  of  gloomy 
peace.   The  coat  of  arms  of  her  ancient  family 
was  hewn  in  stone  over  tbe  gateway,  and  this 
family  was  to  become  extinct  with  tbis  its  last, 
lonely  owner.   I  never  saw  any  one  else  enter  or 
leave  her  abode. 

Near  about  that  time  events  took  place  in  my 
family  which,  in  an  iodirect  way,  had  a  bearing  | 
on  my  own  life.  Brother  Max  began  to  write 
verses,  to  deal  with  florists,  to  become  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  to  prance  on  horseback  | 
along  our  most  fashionable  street.  It  is  the  first  \ 
pangs  of  disappointed  love,  to  be  obliged  to  give 
Qp  a  brother  to  anotiber  woman,  from  whom  be 
will  never  return  the  sune, — ah,  how  early  is 
woman  taught,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  to  practice 
redgnationr  Dorette  was  pretty,  very  pretty, 
and,  what  was  more  to  my  advantage  than  hers, 
80  pleasing  to  myself,  that  after  my  poor  heart 
bad  once  overcome  its  deep,  undeserved  sorrow,  I 
could  accustom  myself  not  to  begrudge  her  my 
dear,  prond,  Maximilian.  His  lady-love  and  her 
sisters  met  me,  bis  former  darling,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  soon  the  ties  of  a  cheerful 
fTiendship  was  woven  between  them  and  myself. 
The  mother  of  these  girls  was  too  fond  of  ber 
children  to  oppose  the  affections  of  any  one  of 
them;  and  Max  was  by  far  too  noble  and  wel- 
come a  suitor  to  put  her  indulgosce  to  too  severe 
a  test.  It  was  decided  that  their  betrothal, 
which  bad  been  Isoughtaboat  rather  preci{Htate> 
ly,  in  oonaequenee  of  the  over-tender  feelings  on 
idl  udee,  tboold,  for  the  present,  remain  a  secret; 
partly  on  account  of  the  youthfulnesa  of  our 
couple,  and  partly  with  tbe  view  of  humoring 
the  whim  of  a  relative,  whose  approval  of  their 
union  was  to  be  secured. 

Aunt  Francesca.  the  only  Rster  of  the  mother 
of  my  friends,  was  described  to  me  as  being  a 
very  stem  and  singular  lady.  She  appeared  to 
me  as  an  invisible  power,  feared  by  all.  "See." 
the  children  would  say  to  me,  •'she  is  inexorable 
even  with  regard  to  the  most  harmless  amuse- 
ment. If  she  were  to  see  the  new  ball  dresses 
mamma  has  given  us  lately!  Had  she  her  way, 
we  should  always  have  to  go  dressed  in  ait 
over.  Ko  taiUHress,  no  b»r-dreaser,  no  bidy's 
maid  would  be  permitted  to  oome  near  as.  Ac* 
cording  to  her  idea  we  ought  to  be  woriung  .al- 
ways, work  as  if  we  bad  to  do  it  for  monk's 
sake.  But  every  thing  can  be  carried  too  &r. 
At  another  time  she  lectores  us'  about  learning 
how  to  save.  Do  yon  think  she  has  ever  given 
us  one  pearl,  one  stone  of  all  ber  pplendid  jewel- 
ry, wbtob  ahe  neVer  tonches  onoe  beiaelf  ?  uid  0, 


when  our  ill  star  brings  her  into  our  room — thai 
she  finds  &nlt  with  tmngs  never  being  in  their 
proper  places.  How  can  people  who  have 
imaginaUoD,  be  so  precise?  One  is  awe*stricken 
at  seeing  the  order  reigning  in  her  whole  larp 
house,  where  every  word,  every  foot-step  findi 
an  echo.  Every  thing  thtre  seems  to  have  beta 
blown  off.  I  believe  aunt  even  helps  to  do  tbe 
scouring.  She  never  can  keep  her  maids  long. 
One  dies  there  with  ennui.  There  are  no  flowers 
theie,  no  birds,  no  munc,  nothing  except  the 
tones  of  the  organ  in  tbe  cathedral.  There  an 
no  ann-ehairs  there,  no  divans,  nothing  bat  bare 
walls,  or  the  smoky  portraits  of  bar  anoestm: 
bard  chairs,  old-fiwoioDed  wardrobes,  everytluiig 
dating  from  A.  D.  whilome.  We  have  never 
been  in  ber  boudoir,  it  is  true.  No  mortal  e^e 
has  ever  penetrated  thither.  It  remains  locked 
up  with  tbe  seal  of  Solomon.  Who  knows  what 
is  hidden  there!  Perhaps  aunt  is  a  disciple  of 
Freemasonry.  She  has  no  intercourse  yritb  any 
one.  And  yet  one  cannot  deny  that  she  is  intd- 
ligent   But  taste,  thai  she  never  has  had. 

Soon  afterwards  I  chanced  to  make  the  disoO' 
very  that  this  Aunt  Francesca,  and  my  neigh- 
bor at  church,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
My  friends  jested  me  upon  the  high  favor  I  en- 
joyed with  her,  and  recommended  themselves  to 
my  protection. 

"Annt  will  not  approve  of  onr  hai^nness.  I 
am  afraid,"  Dorette  compluned,  *'Gjr  ^  bates 
wedlock." 

"Because  she  did  not  get  a  bosband  hersdf,  or 
she  wanted  none,"  said  Lilly. 

"No,"  rejoined  Augusta,  "because  her  tover 
died  forty  years  ago:  that  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
she  always  wears  mourning.  Since  that  time  sbe 
hates  men  and  lovers." 

Hate?  I  shook  my  head  incredoloosly.  I 
now  thought  of  that  smile  of  hers,  wluch,  on 
leaving  church  one  day,  she  had  bestowed  on  a 
distressed-looking  child,  of  whom  sbe  had  bought 
some  bunches  of  violets,  and  to  whom  sbe 
returned  the  flowers,  together  witii  Uie  money. 
It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  smile. 

"Yoa  will  not  believe  as?"  chimed  pertly  fiie 
voices  o£  tbe  three.  "She  is  an  dd  mud  oat- 
ftiMl-out;  the  oompletcst,  fairest  copy  of  one! 
Foil  of  oddities,  differing  in  every  particular  from 
everybody  else,  positive,  always  hurt,  gall  all 
over,  ^ways  criticising,  displeued  iriib.  horself 
and  the  whole  world!" 

An  old  maid!  I  have  often  been  shocked  at 
seeing  the  cowardly  vile  world,  wHcti  judges 
every  act.  and  every  life,  by  its  success  only, 
stamp  with  a  nick-name  what  ought  to  be  a 
mark  of  distinction.  An  old  maid!  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  where  the  last  will  be  first, 
there  she  will  rank  next  to  the  innocent  children, 
and  the  souls  of  maidens,  which  departed  before 
the  rose-time  of  life.  How  it  moves  me,  that 
form,  as  it  is  gliding  along  throagb  time,  a 
stranger  to  all,  wrapt,  nnn-like,  in  invinbla  vdl&' 
A  fiowcr  which  an  inhospitable  dimate  permitted 
not  to  expand!  Ever  and  over  to  see  others 
happy,  idways  to  xengn,  to  know  no  wish,  no 
envy. 

I  could  kneel  down  before  tbem,  before  these 
heaiit*Uke  shxineB,  cloeed  but  r^lete  with  mncb. 
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flow  mach  lore,  bow  niany  drMins,  unseen  uid  \ 
nnknovD,  are  wading  along  over  the  planets. ; 
blossoms  falling,  as  it  were,  on  flower-beds  ofj 
gram!  In  yoiu'  pover^  what  riches!   It  is  the ! 
M  naid  only  who  knows  altogether^  and  oom-  ' 
priM  in  her  heart,  the  lore  of  womaa,  wife  and 
molhcr.  Ye  jUBtera  <tf  mercty,  on  whom  the 
wAi  has  bo  little  mercy!   Bat  even  though  the 
Ttetinii  of  an  ailing,  rotten  social  nj&U/m,  yon 
tn,  Demtbelees.  not  its  anhappiesfc  ones,  not  Uke 
tboBe  Tbo,  cruelly  hombled,  are  dragged  to  the 
tlur,  whose  oobeard  death-cry  renda  the  clouds, 
whose  sighs  in  ft  lingering  death  awaken  no  echo 
OD  earth. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  I  proposed  to  myself 
(beretfter)  to  look  with  very  different  eyes  on  my 
ndgbbor  at  the  cathedral.  But  it  did  not  come 
to  that  One  should  never  pass  by  men  as  nn- 
eoncmiedl^  as  it  is  genenlly  don^  it  might  be 
the  lut  tuie.  I  did  not  see  Franeesca  again, 
^  I  knew  her  ty  that  name.  Oontnuy  to  her 
cnstom,  she  staid  away.  I  heard  diat  her  health 
wu  deelining.  She  grew  worse,  and  soon  after 
died.  AU  souls  felt  new  sympathy  for  her-  The 
bidden  Tirtnes  of  tlie  wrnt  emerged.  Of  her 
boHi  I  beard  no  further  mention  made,  but  so 
nrnch  Um  more  of  moumiae  dresses,  of  her 
fuDcnl,  last  will,  of  bequests,  legcaies  and  cbari- 
ttes.  The  nieces  decked  with  flowers,  the  poor 
with  tears,  the  coffin  of  their  benefactress.  I 
vu  thrilled  with  melancholy  upon  seeing  it  borne 
thnngh  that  door,  so  well  known  to  me,  covered 
bj  a  pall  upon  which  her  coat  of  arms  was  em- 
broidered. The  black  plumes  waved  solemnly, 
the  crape  streaming  fiom  the  horses'  heads  along 
ibe  itrert.  Daring  the  interment  a  hymn  was 
pog,  whidi  the  deceased  had  herself  sueoted  for 
thitoocasiDa. 

Soon  after*  the  authorities  made  their  appeai^ 

ince  in  the  house,  to  perform  the  customary  offi- 
cial duties.  How  dismal,  how  dreadful  it  is.  this 
paUic  intrusion  of  the  mechanism  of  law,  into 
the  cloister-like  quiet  of  a  maiden  lady's  home; 
into  those  apartmepta  kept  hitherto  so  firmly 
gnrded,  into  hear  aequestcnd  room»  into  the  very 
lecesBes  of  her  being. 

The  charm  of  solitude  is  frightened  away  from 
vithin  ifaeee  walls  by  the  stem  and  almost  rude 
kioks  of  these  functionaries;  the  breath  scarcely 
grown  cold,  of  a  delicate,  retired  life,  which  has 
lor  ever  fled,  is  followed  ap  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^7  a  proline  curiosity;  the  recent  traces  of  a 
thonrbt,  a  feding,  of  anpretmding  daily  habits* 
of  UK  many  Uttle  joys  and  smrows,  are 
taroed  ovei  and  gazed  at  through  ever  so  many 
^lacles. 

Mjr  friends  g&ve  a  description  to  me  of  all  the 
pmieiilaiB.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law*  after 
UTing  wrong  the  bell  with  an  air  of  grave  autho- 
Hij,  became  aamewhat  impatient  until  the  mas- 
RTe  door  was  qwned  to  them,  which  led  into  the 
fir^proof  arched  hdl,  with  its  round,  grated 
vindows,  the  tesselated  stone  &oor,  the  marble 

.  bksiDB,  and  the  finmtain  in  the  grotto,  firined  of 

fihdls. 

More  than  once  the  foot  of  one  or  the  other  of 
thegentlenuai  was  near  slipping  on  t^eshiningly- 
nud  stairs,  while  pasring  by  the  andent  hunt- 
i^^ects.  Knttlwyprooeeded  to  oomine  the 


well-crammed,  polished  wardrobes,  with  thdr 
little  fluted  columns,  then  the  stores  laid  up 
in  the  cellar,  pantries,  garrets.  Sverywbere 
profusion  and  thrifty  bouwkeeping  were  maoi* 
tested;  in  case  of  a  siege,  the  purveyor  would  not 
have  been  wanting  in  anything;  especially 
glasses  of  preserves  in  the  closest  array 
betokened  the  careful  administration  of  a  gentle 
hand. 

In  the  ante-chamber,  with  its  stucco  ceiling, 
and  where  from  the  walls  in  a  row  huig  the  an- 
cestral portraits  in  full  length;  the  ministers 
of  the  law  in  the  room,  and  the  o'd  patiicians  on 
the  walls,  decked  with  gold  chains  of  honor,  the 
knights  in  complete  coats  of  mail,  the  powdered 
dandies  in  their  gala  dresses,  and  dames  attired 
in  satin  robes  or  Amazon  ca<ttume,  were  eyeing 
each  other  most  curiously.  The  unwonted  foot- 
stepsofBomanymadethesmoothfioorcreak.  The 
servants  looked  on  wonderingly.  They  loiter 
before  they  unlock  the  folding  doors.  All  oiter 
now  the  large  dwelliog-room,  with  its  tapestry 
Bti£f  with  enwoven  Moors,  palms  and  camels; 
there  is  the  gigantic  stove  of  white  and  blue 
porcelain— nnd«T  it  sleeps  a  white  Angora  cat 
upon  her  cushion;  below  the  mirror,  in  a  vessel 
of  crystal  glass,  float  silent  little  gold  fish,  kept 
there  as  if  by  magic;  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow is  the  work-table,  and  onit  awork- basket  and 
dcissors,  thimble  and  little  spools  of  fine  thread. 
To  the  left  is  seen  the  solitary  bed-chamber;  in 
an  aloove  stands  the  bed  hung  with  green  silk, 
over  it  the  portrait  of  Fraucesca's  father  in  a 
hunter's  uniform;  upon  the  little  table  alongside 
the  bed  lie  the  New  Testament,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, a  smelling-bottle,  a  hand-bedl,  ana  » 
watch  in  a  vdvei  case;  the  latter  bad  ran  down 
daring  the  night  of  her  death,  and  had  not  been 
wound  up  since. 

At  the  right  hand,  from  the  dwelling-rooni, 
there  are  other  folding-doors,  leading  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  the  deceased  ^  always 
kept  like  a  sanctuary,  which  no  one  else  had 
ever  been  permitted  to  enter.  A  long  search  is 
made  for  the  key;  one  is  tried  after  another,  bat 
in  vain;  at  length  the  lock  opens.  So  madi  the 
more  eagerly  all  now  press  into  the  room;  its 
walls  are  hung  with  red  silk,  trimmed  with  gold 
borders;  chairs  and  sofas  are  of  the  same  color; 
on  the  pier^table,  under  the  mirror,  stands  a 
splendid  old  time-piece,  its  bands  pcnnting  at  the 
ninth  hour;  two  lai^  oil  painiines  hang  on  the 
opposite  walls,  ime  representing  Uie  flight  of  the 
Holy  Family  into  I^7pt,  by  one  of.  Durw's 
scholars;  the  other  a  night  piece  by  Shalken, 
represeotinf;  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  with 
the  lamps  m  their  hands.  Before  the  sofa,  over 
which  the  latter  painting  is  hanging,  stands  a 
round  table,  covered  mysteriously  with  table- 
cloths. They  remove  them.  Tbey,  like  the 
cloth  npon  the  table  and  the  napkins,  are  of  the 
finest  damask,  but  all  are  in  a  state  of  decay  from 
the  effects  of  time.  The  heavy  plate  on  the  table 
is  of  the  richest  kind,  but  tarnished.  The  table 
is,  apparently,  set  for  three.  Everything  is 
gazed  at  and  examined  piece  by  piece.  The 
time-worn  linen  falls  apart  so  soon  as  a  finger 
toa^U;inaome  Pl^lF|?^^K9^  »to 
dust.  Where  may  those  une  penonCbe  nOTt 
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that  were  to  bkre  dined  here  aociabljl  How 
long  h&Te  the7  been  waited  finrl  Even  oar  pro- 
saic offldals  seem  to  feel  some  kind  of  emotion;  a 
fit  of  awe  came  upon  them  in  looking  at  this 
meal  for  the  dead.  Many  queatiwB  arose  around 
this  riddle,  to  whioh  the  grave  only  seemed  to 
have  the  olne. 

For  thwe  was  no  one  who  knew  anything 
aboat  it;  the  lady  hnself  had  given  no  intima- 
tion of  this  affitir,  either  previously 'or  in  her  last 
moments;  although  death  had  not  surprised  ber, 
and  every  pr^iaration  for  it  had  been  made  by 
ber  kH^  bdbre.  Her  vault  had  been  prepared, 
under  her  directions,  during  her  lifetime,  and  to 
those  around  her  she  hid  pointed  out  the  very 
drawer  in  which  they  were  to  find  the  attire  in 
which  she  wished  to  be  laid  out  The  nearer  her 
diaaolntion  approached  the  less  she  seemed  to 
Bufier.  She  lay,  much  of  the  time,  quiet  in  ber 
bed,  apparently  Elumbering.  Once,  about  mid- 
night, she  raued  herself  a  littie,  and  looking 
around  said.  ''It  will  soon  be  day."  With  these 
wwds  all  was  over. 

And  true  enongh,  in  the  above-mentkned 
drawer,  put  up  neatly  and  fresh,  as  if  done  yes- 
terday, everything  appertuning  to  the  laying  out 
of  hir  corpse:  a  robe  of  white  satin,  a  myrtle 
wreath,  a  lace  veil,  instead  the  cap  usually 
worn,  silk  stockings  and  slippers,  even  the  cam- 
bric folded,  which  is  pnt  ander  the  chin.  In  all 
this  forethought  is  revealed  a  silent  bravery,  a 
heroism,  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  the  other  sex. 
Thus  Franoesca  repc»ed  in  the  ooffln.  in  her  bri- 
dal dress.  The  first  time  in  forty  years  she  had 
lud  aside  ber  monmtDg.  This  pointo  out  a 
re-union.  A  few  hours  after  her  demise  her  fea- 
tures bad  assumed  a  mild  expression,  all  traces 
of  sufibu^  having  passed  away.  None  had 
ever  seen  her  coootenance  look  so  lovely. 

Bat  ^1  this  oonld  spread  nn  light  over  the 
galar  discovery.  Neither  oould  the  mother  of  my 
future  sister- in*law  furnish  us  with  any  informa- 
twn  ooncemingit.  For  there  bad  never  been  any 
congenial  intercourse  between  the  Bisters — the 
two  dffiiering  both  in  years  and  dispoeitions. 
Whilst  the  one  was  still  a  child,  the  other,  al- 
ready a  blooming  maiden,  after  receiving  her 
education  'l^  a  distant  boarding-school,  marrying 
early,  had,  with  her  husband,  spent  many  years 
abroad;  and  only  recollected  the  ciroumstance-that 
once  Franceses  had  been  engaged,  and  that  about 
forty  years  i^,  her  lover  might  have  Alien  in 
the  battle-field. 

It  can  be  imi^Ded  how  much  this  wonder  of 
the  drawteg-room,  assuming  almost  something 
of  the  ghos^like,  a)gi^;ed  our  attention— «aa 
how  it  pnt  our  young  imaginations  on  the  streteh- 
We  wen  dreaming  of  it  day  and  ni|ht;  and  yet 
were  never  able  to  find  out  its  meaiUBg. 

One  day,  many  weeks  after  those  events  had 
taken  place,  I  was  dtting  in  my  room,  at  the 
window,  beneath  which  the  stream,  (Rhine) 
along  its  green  banks,  rolls  in  powerful  rythms 
its  lay  of  distant  lands  of  deeds  and  gtory;  I 
looked  beyond  it,  to  the  glistening  snow-capt 
peaks,  along  the  horizon.  The  door  opened. 
•'Are  you  alone,  dear?"  said  a  voice.  Dorette'B 
little  bead,  with  its  jet-black  ringlets,  and  her 
pret^  flM»,.peeped  in.  She  ran  up  to  me— 


"Do  you  think  we  shall  be  intermpted.  I 
have  made  a  discovery;  the  mystery  of  uie  three 
covers  is  solved!  Yon  know  the  work-table  of 
my  sainted  aunt  fell  to  my  share.  Look  here, 
what  I  have  found  in  a  secret  drawer." 

She  hdd  an  to  me  a  iaxk  Une  little  book*  the 
clasp  of  whwh  ea^y  gave  way  to  the  ttndL 
Seating  hersdf  on  a  stawl,  and  teaning  over  my 
knees,  she  b^an  to  read  in  her  dear,  silvery 
v<Hce: — 

New  Tuk. 

A  real  new  year!  I  should  never  have  believ- 
ed it,  that  all  of  a  sudden,  everything  can  be- 
come fio  different,  so  beautifnl.  I,  too,  am  differ- 
ent. I  breathe  so  tightly;  I  am  good— because 
I  am  happy!  One  can  see  that  Qod  has  created 
us  for  happiness,  and  happiness  for  us. 

If  I  only  could  remember  all!  I  should  not 
like  to  foi%et  anything,  not  one  word,  one  look, 
one  second,  I  would  lock  up  all  in  myself,  to  be 
my  own  for  time  and  eternity.  I  should  like  to 
toll  all  to  the  angels  in  Heaven,  and  give  it  to 
them  to  keep.  How  baa  it  happened  to  me? 
Hiffllhavetovedatonoe.  WhenwoUngarodnd 
among  the  girls  and  married  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  two 
kinds  of  love,  one  kind  whii^  is  made,  the  other 
which  is  found.  The  one  is  of  slow  fimnation, 
that  is  the  artificial  one;  the  other  has  always 
existed  primitively,  that  is  the  real  one.  Tou 
cannot  evade  it;  cannot  add  anything  to  it:  it  is 
destiny.  I  have  often  asked  myself,  why  there 
are  women  wbo  can  be  notme  in  love,  can  divide 
their  affection,  whilst  there  are  others  again 
with  whom  love  absorbs  thar  whole  being.  I 
explun  it  to  myself  thus:  The  fonner  are  merely 
dtlettmtu,  mere  tinkers  in  love;  the  latter  have 
the  genius  of  love:  with  them  it  is  inspiration,  a 
beam  emanating  from  the  Vtatj  itaa£  They 
must  love,  the  others  <nily  de$ire  to  love. 

Tes,  hfan  I  hmd  at  onoe.  When  Bettie*fl  fans- 
band  was  introducing  him  to  me,  as  a  fnend  of 
his  early  youth,  who  was  to  sojourn  with  him 
for  a  few  weeks,  prevxras  to  bis  departure  for  the 
army,  the  straogOT's  voice  penetrated  to  my  very 
heart,  as  no  voice  had  ever  done  before.  Fur  a 
long  time  I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  him,  until 
he  accosted  me,  and  my  eyes  had  to  meet  his. 
Then  I  fell  as  if  at  home,  and  as  if  I  had  always 
known  him.  That  look  of  his,  how  earnest,  and 
yet  how  child-like.  I  also  liked  his  noble  bear- 
mg.  Often,  when  I  could  do  so  unnoticed,  when 
hokling  a  book  in  my  band,  or  when  playing 
with  the  diildren,  I  listened  to  his  words,  cadk 
of  whkib  insdred  me  with  oonfidenoe.  He  wed 
to  tdl  ns  of  nis  past  life,  and  ti  the  worid,  cr  he  ' 
would  read  to  us.  His  stay  willi  oar  ficiends 
b<uig  {ffincipally  made  with  a  view  to  leeoTOing 
fully  from  a  wound,  he  was  a  fi«qaent  attendant 
in  the  dtting-room.  By  the  rich  Mtaie  of  Ids 
mind,  new  regions  were  expanded  in  my  own. 
I  was  thankfm  to  him,  in  my  thoughts,  for  look- 
ing encouragingly  upon  me  as  a  member  ni  the 
family.  1  did  not  desire  more;  I  did  not  hope 
for  more.  When  saying  to  myself,  tluit  he  womd 
have  to  go  soon,  I  felt  fearful  of  the  void  in  my 
future  life;  neither  was  I  able  to  oomprdiend  my 
past  life  without  him. 

His  deptftnte  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
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ImIt  Chrigtnua-ere  vu  at  hud.  Bcttie  had 
iimted  DW  to  he  prwent  on  Urn  oooaskm  of.  the 
fnibotion  die  pfks.  Ife  all  aat  ammd  the 
dwdW-nom,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  given, 
udlowic  at  tbe  alowly  parting  rays  of  the 
itj,  as  tbey  w«e  dyeing,  with  a  jmride  hue,  the 
gnow-coreied,  peak- like  tmpola  of  the  dosk^  Oa- 
tbednL  News  had  arriTed,  orderhi^  onr  mend, 
Bonwr  th&Q  bad  been  expected,  to  jotnthe  army, 
toA  &siog  bis  departore  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mu.  His  looks  were  wandering  around  among 
the  objects  and  fftces  that  had  oecome  fiuuiliar 
and  desT  to  him;  tbey  also  rested  on  me  with  an 
expression  of  tenderness,  which  inly  affected  me. 

SiKHi  the  little  hand-bell  was  ringing  thiongh 
tbe  twilight.  Yoong  and  old  were  now  crowding 
tbroodi  uie  door  of  pnnnise,  from  which  a  daa- 
dngl^t  was  streaming  towards  ns.  How  the 
wtDj  little  li^to  were  SMrkliog  among  the  green  | 
Mii^  of  the  tree!  How  tbe  children,  were 
lughing  oat  of  their  eyes!  The  festal  muiifold 
gifts,  tiici  OQt  npon  tbe  white-apread  tables,  and 
iQ  tnd  e?erythrog  thrown  back  in  glistening  ro* 
flection  by  the  mirrors.  Joy,  earthly  and  nea- 
Tcolj,  doably  Messed,  conaeerated  1^  the  finger 
of  u  infisilito  anget  Uy  eyes  were  filled  with 
ton. 

"Aaoeesca!"  breathed  some  one  near  me. 

I  tamed,  tbe  ey«s  of  the  friend  were  fixed 
npoDme,  radiant  and  speaking.  I  understood 
wMt  tb^  were  saying.  ChriAmas  joy  thrilled 
tbnragh  my  being:  my  ^e's  hapdneas  was  bom ! 
Bb  loek  both  my  hands,  which  I  hdd  folded,  in  | 
Ua.  Tbtt  (9irutnu»tree  was  anduog  its  tent 
enr«.  The  little  tapers  were  rocking  on  tbe 
frigiut  IvHiches;  I  tielt  as  if  we,  the  bdoTed 
one  and  myself,  were  standing  amid  tbe  sweet 
aotitBde  (rf'  a  fi»«Bt,  tbe  stars  twinkling  tbrongb 
tbe  flr-treea.  Tet,  ere  the  tapers  had  burned 
down,  stars  of  the  moment,  lights 'of  bliss,  Her- 
m&n  bad  let  go  my  hand— it  had  been  but  one 
mommt,  and  yet  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  bad 
liied  in  that  moment  unspeakably  long!  Thos, 
with  the  blessed  time  itself,  will  hereafter  pass 
BtMiiideSB. 

Only  children  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven. That  is  as  true,  as  that,  suddenly,  happi- 
usa  agMo  makes  children  of  us.  AIX  of  the 
bndfed  little  tapers  bad  died  out  Ufe's  sor- 
mws  sad  Joys  seek  to  expand  tbemselres  in  soli- 
toda  I  took  Te&ge  in  mr  window-niche,  seeking 
bend  my  &ee  against  the  riaas.  My  heart  on- 
bamed  itMf  to  the  Ohnstmas  stars  ahore. 
"hanoesca!"  soimded  onoe  again,  hat  more 
ttntly-itheToice  oC£tomao,  who  had  approached 
muMicelby  me. 

"Fhmoesca!  I  part  from  everything,  and  yet 
Aonldlike  to  take  ererything  with  me.  WQl 
JOQ  keep  a  home,  will  yon  keep  hapinness 
bt  mef  My  future  hangs  on  the  point  of  a 
■void,  it  is  hidden  in  the  smoke  of  battle-fields. 
I  came  a  stranger,  and  as  such  I  go.  I  can  call 
wtbingmy  own.  Bestow  npon  me  the  highest 
boon  that  can  be  solicited  and  granted,  fsan- 
Msgs!  be  my  own.  "  I  spcdEO  not,  bat  I  left  him 
m7liMKl,Iletluseye6  meet  mine.  He  read  in 
tbenaaafflrmatiTCtfbrhe  breathed  a  "Thank 
jni''Asn  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  preealng  my 


fingers  to  his  hps.  "Krin  Kiing^e!"  he  said^and 
we  smiled  at  each  other,  aa  buased  ones,  or  aa 
happy  playnuktea. 

nie  friend  had,  besides,  requested  me  to  grant 
him  an  inteiriew  at  my  own  bouse  tbe  day  fid* 
lowing;  to  which  I  bad  d^«rmined  to  iorite  con- 
sin  Lore,  my  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  As  I 
took  leave  of  Bettie  that  evening,  I  perceived  by 
her  lively  embrace  that  she  bad  found  us  out. 
And  old  Sebastian,  the  servant,  who  with  lantern 
in  hand  had  walked  before  me,  on  my  way  home, 
when  opening  our  hooseHk>or,  was  shaking  won- 
deringly  hts  gray,  stubborn  bead.  I  bad  given 
him  more  thui  one  wrong  answer,  I  suppose.  I 
moved  as  if  in  a  dream.  I  saw  and  felt  only 
that  one  moment  of  bappiness-^mid  all  the 
perils  and  sn&nn^  around  me,  &  a  whole  lifb 
lepleto  with  anxiety,  coily  that  one  moment 
of  happiness!  Thus  man,  like  the  ehimney- 
swMlow,  may  hang  bis  nest  even  on  tlie  smoking 
rains  of  a  volcano.  NdUier  separation,  whi(£ 
was  so  near  at  hand,  nor  tbe  possibility  of 
my  losing  my  friend,  was  able  to  vanquish  the 
delight  I  felt  at  baring  found  htm.  Joy,  genuine 
joy,  always  exoels  sorrow,  and  with  right,  for 
sorrow  passes  away,  but  joy  remains  for  ever.  I 
was  so  happy  in  those  boars,  that  to  sleep  then, 
would  have  seemed  to  me  robbing  me  of  my  own. 

"I  know  now  where  my  happiness  is>eTeD 
though  I  were  never  to  return  again,"  said  he  to 
me  on  the  last  aftanooo. 

I  reoeaved  from  Herman  his  mother^  wedding 
ring;  he  from  me,  <me  which  my  &tlMr  had  worn 
to  his  btst  bonr. 

We  had  to  confer  moeh  and  long  abont  Tariona- 
matters,  to  explain  and  arrange  many  thio|s;the 
Oanoness — so  good  Lore  was  ^led  in  our  amily 
— litUe  interfering  vrith  us  by  her  presend;  stiU 
more  in  consequence  of  her  religious  turn,  than 
because  of  her  deafness,  she  is  used  to  retiring 
within  herself.  With  her  pale,  calm  features, 
which  are  brightened  up  as  it  were,  by  pensive- 
ness,  she  sat  on  the  sofa  before  the  centre-taUe, 
engaged  with  fine  needle-work;  Herman  and  my- 
self were  sitting  in  the  bay-window.  He  requested 
me  to  conduct  bim  about  the  house,  to  enable 
him,  from  a  distance,  in  his  thoughts  to  find  me 
everywhere.  I  ^  it  most  willingly,  so  that  Uie 
objects  wluch  had  surrounded  me  from  my  in- 
fancy could  in  fiitnre  Bjptak  to  me  of  him.  Leao^ 
ing  on  lus  arm,  how  I  felt  mysdf  protected 
against  ail  the  world,  and  misery  and  death.  I 
bad  lutherto  been  so  lonely,  my  parents  having 
died  veiy  early.  He  was  now  everything  to  me 
— {ather,  mother,  brother!  So  near,  and  very 
soon  so  far!  In  moments  Vkp  these,  the  close  re- 
lation^ip  between  joy  and  sorrow  betrays  itself. 

One  more  hour!  only  a  few  moments  more!  I 
fdt  as  if  Uie  watoh  were  quivering  within  my 
heart.  For  the  last  tune,  hand  pieued  hand,  and 
eye  met  eye. 

"Prancesca!"  "Herman!" 

The  Oanoness  stood  with  folded  hands,  her 
lips  moving  ia  a  low  pnjer,  delivered  as  if  at  the 
aUMT— <ff  Uie  grave.  Now,  Uie  last  parting  at 
the  bead  of  the  staff«.  The  bouse  door  creaking, 
Ibastonedto  the  window  to  see  hfan  onoemme 
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at  ooroer  of  the  Catbednl  he  looks  back; ! 
opce  more  he  looks  back.  He  is  gcme.  My : 
tears  are  flowing  for  the  first  time;  how  oould  I '. 
have  wept  in  the  presence  of  mj  bdond?  Blp* 
pineas  then  was  still  with  me!  Flowers  too  an 
covered  with  dew  only  before  the  son  rises,  koA 
after  he  baa  set.  No  lamentation,  nothing  bat 
thankfulness. 

We  belong  to  each  other;  he  and  I  are  ever  to- 
gether, whatever  be  the  distance,  lip  part  with- 
out separating  from  each  is  the  bitterest  by  fkr: 
if  eyes  that  have  once  shed  their  lustre  over  thee, 
should  become  otherwise  cold,  gloomy,  strange! 
But  in  iove  there  is  no  parting. 

Eastek. 

This  time  I  am  left  without  intdligenoe 
hoger  than  usual.  I  tormented  myself  with 
a  tteosaod  suppomtiims;  I  was  waiting  in  fear- 
fulness.  Then,  aboat  a  week  I  dreanlted 
I  was  standing  or  ntUng  on  a  UtUe  iMtloony,  the 
■bdored  one  behind  me — I  knew  it  without  sedng 
him — so  near  to  me,  that  hts  br6ath  touched  me. 
All  at  once  ^e  balcony  flew  off  and  away  with 
us.  With  dizainess  I  looked  down  a  fattwmless 
'depth beneath  me. 

On  the  sdbond  or  third^mning  after  thatnight, 
I  received  a  letter  frot*  him,  infinming  me  that 
some  honorable  mission  was  bringing  him  on  this 
way,  and  that  the  armistice,  holding  oat  the  pros- 
pect of  a  longed-for  peace,  it  would  be  granted  to 
us  to  pronouDCe  t4ie  vows  of  otir  hearts  and  com- 
plete our  anion,  for  time  and  eternity.  Heaven  be 
praised! 

Herman  writes,  "Tou  mast  not  delay  the  ful- 
filment for  a  moment.  If  you  love  me.  you  will 
prepay  everything,  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  me 
to  the  Cathedral  the  day  after  my  arrival.  How 
my  looks  will  search  for  it,  and  welcome  it  irheu 
seen  upon  the  blue  distant  sky.  I  shall  set  my 
foot  again  upon  the  spot  where  T  turned  to  look 
back  upon  your  house,  for  the  last  time,  to  see 
^  bay-window,  the  ftmiliar  lOom — thine  eyes! 
On  Easter  I  sh^l  readt  you  at  some  hour  in  the 
evening.  Sweet  bride,  await  me!" 

That  n  to-d|iy.  And  how  my  heart  is  throb> 
Inng!  I  have  ran  a  dozen  times  to  the  window 
to  look  at  that  comer  of  the  Cathedral,  thoqgh  it 
is  not  later  than  noon.  Everything  is  ready.  The 
white  wedding-dress  hangs  stately  in  the  ward- 
robe; the  veil,  thQ  myrtle  crown.  I  should  have 
liked  my  little  sister  to  be  pibsent,  the  only  being 
in  the  world  nearest  related  to  me.  Abroad,  they 
will,  alas,  over-reflae  her,  make  her  un-German, 
and  spoil  her  for  domestic  virtues.  It  is  the  fault 
of  our  perverse  guardian.  I  would  likejnost  to 
educate  the  cMld  myself,  as  I  also  formerly 
nursed  her.  I  would  most  faithfully  take  the  care 
.  oPber.  Well,  perhaps,  when  I  shall  be  a  wife, 
Herman  will  support  me  in  my  duties  toward 
the  little  one.  Now,  only  the  spirits  <tf  my  pa- 
rents and  tiieir  fnencto,  soch  as  are  left,  will  ac- 
compaliy  me  to  the  altar.  I  have  asked  the 
Canoness,  for  this  evening,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  bride's  motlier,  and  to  sbaiift  oar  joyful  repast. 
Now  I  am  having  the  Passover  preiwred:  One 
would  not  know  <m  Sebastian;  I  have  never  seen 
^im  so  bestir  bimselC  Be  has  pltradoed  the 


garden  entirely,  to  decorate  the  bouse  from  (op  to 
bottom.  I  shall  lay  the  table  mnelf,  at  wUch  I 
am  going  to  sit  with  my  lover,  i  would  not  pa» 
mit  any  one  else  to  do  that.  I  srose  my  etrif 
to  arrange  everything  in  the  red-room.  The  ftnM 
table  linen,  with  wreaths  of  roses  and  oar  ooat^ 
arms  on  it;  the  pair  of  chandeliers,  the  giH  caps 
and  silver  cans,  the  filkgree  baskets,  threeoovera; 
one  for  Aim,  Lore  and  myself.  WiUi  what  ntu- 
factiw  I  arraoged  his  cover!  There  is  still  to  bt 
placed  on  his  napkin  a  bunch  criT  fresh  violets,  the 
flret  of  the  season.  ....  I  cannot  go  oa 
writing,  I  most  weq[»— that  is  the  dew  bdbn 
sunrise. 

I 

ASCBNSIOK. 

L6id,  Thy  will  be  done!  Tes.  it  was  tubs- 
day. 

"Lore,  do  be  glad  with  me!"  cried  I  shakisg 
both  her  bands,  as  if  I  had  to  wake  her  up. 

"I  feel  fearful  of  so  much  happiness,"  mattered 
she  to  herself,  and  again  her  lips  moved  in  prajer, 
whilst  I  was  fldgetting  from  one  [daoa  lo  in- 
other. 

The  clock  struck  five,  six— I  listened  nid  lia* 
tened.  .  .  .  My  whole  soal  was  eye  andeu. 
I  heard  and  saw  only  to  be  disappointed.— 
How  man^  passing  forms  and  sounds  tonanted 
me! 

'iHe  cannot  be  here  yet.  Lore,"  oaA  I,  "itb 
hardly  seven  o'clock.  Perhaps  be  will  not  be  ben 
imtil  night-time."  | 
She  sat  upon  die  bo&  praying  in  a  low  mnrmiir 
— ^it  Ughtened  me.  The  twilight  was  fadingi  j 
single  stars  began  to  twinkle;  it  was  ^viag  j 
dark,  quite  dark;  here  and  there  in  the  ndgbbop- 1 
ing  houses  lights  were  seen  flickering.  I  &It 
again  as  if  t&  watch  was  quivering  in  myheait ' 
I  had  the  tapers  lit.  The  Canoness  sat  pale  ui 
ghost  opposite  me,  on  the  bo&,  i^ainst  the  red- 
wall,  before  the  three  untooched  coven.  Oalj  | 
Herman's  chair  was  vacant 

There  was  a  hard  ringing  at  the  door-belL  I 
started— hurried  out  to  the  stairs.   .   .  .  •  A  ^ 
stranger's  face!   .   .  -  Only  a  letter!  .  ■ 
A  black  seal! 

I  do  not  know  how  I  got  back  into  the  room, 
but  I  saw  the  hand  of  the  piece  pointing  at  the 
ninth  hnir!  I  know  not  how  I  opened  and  im 
the  letter.    .    ■  ... 

"He  is  dead!"  sbHcked  I,  and  sank  down  upon 
my  knees  beside  his  vacant  chair.  The  Canoness 
was  moving  her  lips  in  alow  prayer.  Sbeip- 
peared  to  me  like  a  watcher  beside  a  corpse.  I 
covered  my  face  with  both  hftids  and  buned  my 
head  in  the  cushion.  . 

"Dead,  dead!  Never  to  see  him  i^;ain.  N«= 
to  hear  his  sweet  voice  again!  Never!  Far  frw 
me,  in  the  strange,  bloody  ground." 

On  the  day  intended  for  his  departure,  he  M» 
fallen  in  a  treacherous  skirmiA,  that  had  oecnffed| 
among  the  outposts.  His  chair  remuDedvacaDt.j 
My  burning  tears  moistened  its  cover.  Ba 
Canoness  and  Sebastian  had  difBcalty  infono^ 
ing  me.  They  locked  the  door.  To-day  I  opened 
it  for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  complain.  In  lo^, 
How  much  more  poignant  u 
thB<  beloved  one  in  life; «, 


there  is  no  parting, 
the  pain  if  we  lose 


through  de«tii^^aiiS#  lM>] 
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luemyfttaidwith  Ood  oolj.  With  Htm  is 
w  devest  I  fctd  fai  good  kespu^* 

Nbw-Ybab. 
Fortj  nin  ago!  Tbej  hftye  been  long  jears, 
id  7«t  I  vmcfer  noir  at  their  haring  passed 
t,  hj  <lay.  The  bell,  high  np  in  the 
MKT,  baa  been  <Aumipg  over  my  somnra  and 
)pcfl;  aod  its  clock,  vliicfa  was  to  strike  ibe  hap- 
len  hoar  of  my  life,  keeping  time  with  the  im- 
ident  beating  my  heart,  h&s  coon  ted  aU  its 
ghs.  Uttt  loiUiingly  and  yet  hovr  rapidly  time 
uses  irith  one  who  anremittiogly  watches  its 
ohiDga;  tbey.  iike  the  strokes  of  the  mariner's 
IT,  aeoompaoy  every  act  of  our  outer  and  inner 
k,  bearing  as  ever  onward. 

Allispast  Everytbingaroandmefaaschanged, 
R  whole  generation  naong  whidb  be  was  known 
tt  £ed  cot.  Only  the  Oatbedrml  standi  un> 
aoged  m  the  strange  world  witbonk  There, 
here  I  am  w<Hit  to  pray,  and  at  the  same  altar 
here  I  was  to  be  mdded  to  bun,  I  commnne 
ift  ftind  in  the  presence  of  God.  My  honse 
w  studs  gncbangcd:  my  room  ud  the  bridal 
ible.  I  hm  shot  myself  ap  daily  in  that 
■d  ban kndt  ereiy  d»  by  the  Taeantolwir. 
ThroB^  forty  years  I  have  ^read  the  table 
I  the  K^innnig  room  for  the  Paasorer.  Hoer  I 
m striked  near  that  spoti  noning  mysonow 
Hide  it,  drawing  my  comfort  from  it!  Waiting 
Ay  jevs  for  the  brid^room!  To  wait  thrcmgh 
«Me  lire— the  bard  kit  of  man!  To  wait  in 
lia— no.  not  in  rain!  Keep  the  table  prepared 
r  the  Lord.  When  the  hom-  eomes  no  one 
Bovetb.  .  .  .   The  bride  awaits  thee. 

Dcntte's  cheeks  had  become  nuve  totyt  ber 
rts  more  sparicling  during  thareading. 
"What  an  excellent  woman  Fiftncesca  must 
m  ben!"  she  said,  shutting  tiie  tittle  book.  "I 
Lih  I  bad  known  her— known  her  well,  I  mean 
-mr  poor  aont!  I  lore  berdeariynow.  But  I 
All  never  again  jadge  by  appearanoes,  since  a 
noD  with  snob  a  bMrt  as  hers  oo^  We  be- 
•ou  so  lepolsive  in  manner." 
"I<6."  lanswered,  "yoor  amit  has  shown  how 
*  mccbtaism  of  life  may  fashion  tbe  manner  of 
a  indiridoal,  whilst  the  soni  i«eserves  ilfclf  on- 
bled  by  it.  Thus  •reiy  haman  bnng»  worthy 
ifte  name,  may  bear  within  itself  thraogh  Im, 
Meret  destiny  of  slumbering  or  extinct  tap- 
aw. 

TbelitOeUae  book  was  fresgved  aa  aholy 
Sc,  ud  not  nnfircqnentiy  prodnosd  hj  waj  of  a 
ediltrmt. 

"It  is  the  dearest  to  me  of  all  that  finherited 
on  her,**  Dorette  used  to  say. 
^ben  I  now  nw  her  exceeding  fondness  fi>r 
T  iirot,  as  for  a  finder  confident  Mid  oompanioa 
ber  yoath,  Sm*  tmtt  dreaded  old  aant,  who, 
steaming  among  Tis  for  so  many  years,  had 
^  hem  soaght  after  by  any  one;  and  when  I 
V  thtt  fondness  ooming  too  late  for  both  tbe 
^<ued  and  tbe  sorvivor,  it  m^e  me  sad  to 
*>ik  how  seldom  ion  meets  low,  at  the  ruEht 
■^eartf  * 

nonttis,  we  lesrn  that  we  best  know  how  to 
smimhsmiMcA  by  the  material  nreaenee 
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of  the  object  For  wo  mast  love  iif  simit,  tlwt  we 
may  love  in  tnth. 

While  Dorette  was  reading  to  me  fibmthAt 
little  diary,  her  looks  would  often  wander  ftvm  the 
book  to  my  brother's  portrait,  which  hung  over 
my  secretuT.  In  fiut.  Max  never  had  reason  to 
complain  of  Francesca's  inflaence  over  his  hap- 
piness. 

After  reading  those  pages,  a  dmnge  came  over 
Dorette;  she  grew  more  aoioiiB,  her  whole  being 
had  taken  a  loftier  turn. 

I  also  derived  ^od  from  having  beheld  that 
stem  form,  which  had  assumed,  in  the  long  course 
ot  years,  something  of  tbe  Cathedral;  nuiform  like 
its  dock,  like  the  peal  of  its  belU  stone  without* 
altar,  image  and  Ugbt  within.  What  patience, 
what  firmness  of  nith  there  must  have  been  in 
that  life,  passed  in  calm  acquiesoenee!  A  mar- 
^rdom  01  the  heart!  Is  n4t  that  female  heroism? 
She  suffered  herself  not  to  be  drawn  off  from  the 
home-life  of  her  soul,  bv  any  storm  or  event  of 
the  outer  world;  and  still  more,  not  even  by  tbe 
contracted  machinery  of  every-da^  liAa  And 
after  all,  what  would  woman's  lift  faaMrhhout 
that  dream  and  ideality  of  an  innet^Ktence, 
soaring  above  all  the  toifles  of  earth?  wSmenare 
poets  above  all  poets.  Their  souls  unceasingly 
weave  poesy. 

An  old  maod!  Since  tiiat  time  I  can  still  less 
bear  to  hear  them  mocked  at.  I  ever  tldnk  of  my 
nnghlm  in  the  Gathednl — than  whom,  no  ottux 
one  has  ever  aflbrded  to  me  an  iostspoe  of  such 
an  onion  of  hope  and  resignation,  snch  an 
aboudanoe  of  love— and  yet  so  great  a1A»tita- 
tion. 

She  had  more  of  faith  and  fortitude  than  many,  ^ 
but  she  too,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  soAired 
loss  and  want.  Each  hnman  being  has  this  lot 
in  common  with  tlw  old  maid.  And  where  in 
this  world  is  there  a  seoore  possession?  Tbe  most 
secure  is  patiuce— we  all  are  awaiting  the  bride-  . 
groom*  ^ 


JtrVENILE  INVENTION, 


A  little  boy  dropped  bis  dru 
In  vain  be  entreated  papa 
dner,  and  tbe  sarvanlB, 
to  recover  the  dwnstiek. 


IS  drui^ck  into  a  well, 
[m  ao^^^nma,  the  gap- 
to  g^^Mi  into  tbe  w«l 
III  nv^stress  a  t»il- 


bant  expedient  oooorrcd  to  Muter  Francis.  Be 
secretly  carried  off  all  the  poV  frmn  Uw  ^de- 
board,  and  threw  it  down  tbe  well.  Great  was 
the  eonsCernation  when  the  plate  w^9knissed,'and 
an  active  search  was  commenced.  In  tbe  oonfn- 
sion,  Master  Frank  runs  in  out  (^breath  with  tbe 
news  that  he  had  found  the  plate. 

"Where,  where?"  was  tbe  cry. 

"Down  the  Well,"  replied  the  nr^bi.  "I  oan 
see  it  quite  plain,  shining  at  the  bottom,  bmous, 
ladles  and  all."  ^ 

I  The  family  hmrried  to  the  well,  at  the  bottom 
I  of  which,  sore  enonghT  tbe  plate  was  visible.  A 
I  ladder  was  got,  a  servant  descended,  and  tbe 
j  fixate  was  brought  op.  Just  before  tbe  last  article 
was  fished  for,  Master  Frapcis  silentij  whispered 
to  tbe  servanb  at  the  bottom,        ^oa  are  down 
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THE  BED  EAR; 
OR,  THE  HUSKING  FROLIC. 

See  Sngmvimf. 

In  thf  nml  cBstrictB,  tbe  meny-ma^ngs  have 
a  natural  heftrliiieaa  about  them  never  seen  in 
cities,  tomB,  nor  villagea.  Overweenh^  seir- 
respeot  has  not  oome  in  to  fetter  Mm  mouou  of 
tbe  body,  not  to  snntber  tbe  in  its  free 
utterance.  Feeliog  and  action  are  m  dose  rela* 
tiooship.  Tott  oome  nearer  to  utnre,  ontram- 
melled  D7  eostom  and  nnaflbcted  by  art. 

A  merry-making,  par  excellence,  is  a  New 
England  basking  frolio.  The  basking  frolic  at 
the  Sjath  is  a  different  affur  altogether.  There 
it  i3  a  congregation  of  negroes  from  the  varioas 
plantations  near  at  band,  who,  while  they  work, 
make  the  ur  vocal  alQiost  for  miles  aronnd  with 
their  rude  melodies,  a  few  of  which  hare  been 
rendered  familiar  to  ears  polite  by  tbe  *<Sere- 
naders"  who  have  so  highly  amosed  the  public 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  But,  attbe 
Nortt^  tbe  "busking."  like  the  •*qnilting,"  draws 
together  tbe  gentle  maidens  and  loving  swains  of 
a  n^ghborhood,  who  meet  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  tbeir  own  way.  And  such  enjoyment  as  they 
hare,  in  kind  and  degree,  is  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  In  former  times,  the  "husking"  was 
a  wilder  affair  than  at  present.  Straigbt-laoed 
conventionality  is  gndaally  finding  its  way 
beyond  the  city  limits,  -and  binding  the  free 
spirits  of  «nr  country  maidens.  They  meet 
ouener  with  the  "city  folks,"  gradnally  foiling 
more  and  more  into  their  habits  as  thev  partake 
more  and  more  of  their  spirit;  and,  wnen  they 
assemUe  for  enjoyment,  they  cheek  their  iv- 
pulses,  restrun  their  movements,  and  hash 
almost  into  silence  the  merry  laughter  that  seeks 
to  leap  forth  like  tlie  singing  waters  ot  the  foun- 
t^n.  Mo;  •■httskings**  are  not  what  they  were. ! 
Instead  of  seeing  on  tbe  threshing- floor  a  troop  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  stripping  from  the 
bright  ears  of  grain  tbrir,  leavy  coverines,  amid 
laughter,  music,  and  the  mingling  <v  sweet 
voices,  as  of  old,  mere  "labor"  comes  in  too  often 
ta  peiform  the  juyice.  and  rilently  and  coldly 
does  its  work.'  set,  here^nd  there  a  farmer, 
who  cannot  forget  the  pliant  times  when  he 
was  young,  sdids  forth  his  aanual  summons 
after  the  maito  'harvest  is  gathered,  and  then 
comes  a  aaerry-nft'king  for  old  and  young  that  is 
u^yed  in  a.  way  never  to  be  fof^tt«n. 

Old  Bphralm  Bradley  was  a  man  of  this  school. 
If  his  bead  grew  white  under  tin  fiUling  sno^ 
of  many  winters,  ihe  grass  was  fresh  and  green, 
and  Un  flnrers  ew  blooming  on  his  heart.  With 
bim,,  the  annual  "basking"  was  never  omitted. 
It  was  like  Olulstmas  and  Thanksgiving,  almost 
a  saond  thUig,  half  involving  dn  in  ue  omis- 
sion. 

Kate  Bfayflower,  a  wild  romp  of  a  girl  from 
Boston — at  least  some  in  tbe  city  regarded  her  as 

suoh— was  spending  a  few  we^  in  D  ,  when 

invitations  came  to  attend  a  husking  fKty 
Epbraim  Bradley's.  :The  old  man  lived  some 
three  miles  fttm  the  village.   Kate  bad  heard 
about  husking  parties,  ani  her  young  spirits 
leaped  vtp  when  the  ann#Bnoemeat  was  made  j 


that  one  was  to  be  held  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  she  was  4avited  to  be  present.  It  was  i 
frolic  that,  from  all  she  had  beard,  wo  aid  just 
suit  h«r  temperament,  and  she  set  off',  when  tbt 
time  came,  to  make  one  of  the  party,  in  tbe  met- 
riest  possible  mood. 
Evening  had  closed  in  on  tlie  arrival  f>f  thi 

party  from  D  ,  who  quickly  joined  aom 

score  or  two  of  young  people  in  the  lar^  kitch- 
en, where  lay.beaped  np  m  the  centre  a  bi^  ptk 
ot  Indian  aom^ 

'«AU  that  to  be  husked?"  wtospeAd  Kate,  ai 
she  entered  tbe  room. 

"Oh  yes;  all  that,  and  Dit»e,-perikap«.**wai 
the  smiling  reply.  **  We  hare  oome  to  work*  ym 
know." 

"Now,  gab."  said  old  Mr.  Bradley,  wbo  stood 
looking  («  as  the  youn^  folks  gathered,  wiUi 
bright  fooes.  around  the  golden  grain,  "now  fin 
a  good  old-fasbioned  time.  If  there  are  not  hall 
a-dozen  weddings  between  this  and  Christmas,  1 
shall  say  there  is  no  virtue  in  red  ears." 

As  be  ceased,  down  dropped,  amid  gay  voices 
and  langhter,  the  wbole  company  u|khi  tbe  Boor, 
in  all  graoofiil  and  w^rM^nl  pwitHHis,  in  a  cif 
clearovidthepikofoi»n.  Kato  alone  renaincd 
standing,  for  the  movement  was  so  sudden  that 
she  eonld  not  act  with  it. 

"Hsre's  room  iot  yon,  Kate,"  cried  one  of  tfa< 
gvls  who  hod  oome  with  her,  making  a  place  by 
her  ude;  and  down  sank  Kate,  feeling,  for  tbe 
first  time,  a  little  awkward  and  ocmfused-  Be- 
side her  was  a  stout,  rough,  country  youth,  whoee 
face  was  all  meariraent,  and  wbose  eyj^  were 
dancing  with  anticipated  pleasure.  Tbe  city 
girl  eyed  his  rough,  brown  hands,  coarse  gar- 
ments, and  unpol^hed  face,  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  reiml^on,  and  drew  a  little  from  him  towardi 
her  friend. 

"Ob,  plenty  of  room.  Miss!  Plenty  of  loom," 
said  be,  turning  broadly  around,  and  addrsMtng 
her  with  a  fcmilitt  leer.  "The  tighter  we  fit  ii 
tbe  better.  Lay  the  IvandsokMe,  if  yoawuta 

good  fire." 

Kate  could  not  help-langhlng  at  this.  sha 
knghed.  he  added — 

**AU  free  and  easy  here."  Be  had  grasped  u 
ear  of  porn,  and  was  already  stripping  down  tbt 
busk.  "A  red  ear,  by  jingo,"  suddenly  burst 
from  his  lips,  in  a  tone  of  triumph;  and.  as  b« 
spoke,  he  sprang  towards,  or  rather  unon  Kate, 
■wjtk  tbe  grace  erf*  a  young  bear,  and  kissed  bd 
with  a  "smack"  that  might  have  been  hewd  s 
doxen  rooms  off^  £re  she  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  surprise,  and.  it  must  be  admitted,  in? 
dignation,  ocoMioned  1^  this  unexpected  assault 
upon  ber  lips,  the  hero  of  tbe  first  "red  ear**  ns 
half  around  the  drcle  of  straggling  gM>>  ki»ud 
both  right  and  left  with  a  skiU  and  hearthieM 
that  aw<^e  shouts  of  ap^^b  from  tbe  yomg 
"fellers,"  who  envied  his  good  fcntone. 

That  was  a  new  phase  of  life  to  Kate.  Sll 
had  beard  of  kissing  as  an  amusement  among 
young  folks,  and  had  often  thought  that  the  cos* 
torn  was  too  good  to  have  become  obsolete;  bote 
practical  view>.and  a  personal  participation  like 
this,  was  a  thing  that  her  hnagidhtion  had,  M 
I  none  of  ite  vagaries,  conceived.  An  old-  fashion* 
led,  attaint- Mckedt  flag-bottomed  chair  stoM 
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wr.  tod,  oDiriUing  to  tnut  boraolf  agiuii  opw 
the  floor,  Kate  drew  that  into  the  circle,  wd 
Mtcd  henetf  dose  to  the  nUe  <rf  eon  jast  m  the 
jDODg  QUD  had  oomid^ea  lue  task  (tf  uMiDg 

tTOTf  girl  m  the  room. 

"Rret-rate,  that!"  said  he,  smacking  bis  lips, 
BS  be  threw  hunself  at  her  feet.  "Wasn't  I 
lacky?" 

Kate's  indignation  had,  by  this'time,  all  melt- 
ed tny  under  a  lively  sense  of  the  ludicnnu, 
mi  abe  oould  not  help  laughing  with  ihe  mer- 
riest Soon  another  red  ear  was  annoonoed,  and 
then  the  kissing  commenced  again.  Such  strug- 
gling, wiMtUi^,  soNMniDgt  snd  laogbii^,  KalB 
bidwnr  heard  nor  seen.  The  younj^  man  who 
held  the  prii*  had  all  the  nerre  required  to  go 
throogta  widi  his  pari,  as  Kate  clewly  prored 
vhen  it  came  to  her  torn  to  receive  a  salute. 
SfRti^ng  from  her  chair,  efae  fled  into  the  next 
■mom;  but  this  only  increased  his  eagnness  to 
bnch  the  lips  of  "the  beantifol  girl  from  Bos- 
ton," tnd  he  soon  had  his  arms  around  her,  and 
Us  buds  npcm  her  cheeks.  The  struggle  was 
kmg  and  well  sostuned  on  the  part  of  the  maiden, 
bit  ber  fate  was  to  be  kissed,  and  kissed  by  a 
young  oountryman  whom  she  had  nerer 
net  before.  The  dwd  was  done,  and  tiien  the 
UuluBg,  panting  g^rl.  was  led  back  in  triumph 
to  tba  room  firom  which  she  had  SBoaped* 

Bed  ean  wen  in  ploitry  that  ereonig.  It  was 
dtnwdly  gncssed  that  erery  young  man  had 
eoDe  with  at  least  two  in  his  pockets,  for  all  the 
orii  avowed  that  never  before  bad  fanner  Brad- . 
ley's  field  of  com  jmiduced  so  many.  As  for 
site,  she  was  tissed  and  kissed.  untO  making, 
u  ^  alleged  to  her  friend,  a  virtue  ot  necessity, 
sbe  BulKDitted  with  the  kindliest  grace  ima- 
EiuUe;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  enjoyed 
tiie  Etolic  with  as  lively  a  -  zest  as  any  one 
present. 

At  Icogth.  the  great  pile  ^  corn  disappeared, 
sod  the  company  arranged  themselves  for  dan- 
ang;  liot  diey  had  hardly  been  on  the  floor  half 
u  boor  when  sappw  was  annoanced— and  Boeh 
»  upper  as  that  was!  No  pyramids  of  ioe-cream 
w  owdied  oranges.  No  mock  nor  real  turtle; 
nor  oysters  in  a  dosen  styles.  Turkeys  there ' 
were,  tmt  not  scientifically  "boned."  ap;  there : 
menoneot^a  Cuhionable  oity  delicacies;  but, 
iostead,  "a  fll^tic  round  of  beef  in  the  centre 
of  the  tsMe  was  flanked  on  either  side  with  vege- 
uUes.  A  bonncing  jonk  of  corned  beef  was  at 
DM  end,  and  a  Ing  chicken  pie  at  the  other.  An 
Indian  pudding,  of  ample  dimensions,  stood  forth 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  end  dishes, 
u>d  %  giant  pot  of  beans  loomed  up  on  the  other 
Bide;wlulat  pnmpkin-pies,  apple-sauce,  and  fthost 
ef  other  •flsngs.'  filled  up  tlie  spaces." 

Jbiiwas  tM  hiU  d  &re  for  the  evenmg.  and 
<nrci^  bdle  loc^ksd  on  with  a  new  surprise,  as 
she  saw  the  articleB  disappearing  one  after  uo- 
ther  like  frost-woriE  on  window-panes  at  sunrise. 
If  the  good  wife  did  not  say  cm  this,  as  wsf  said 
OQ  a  similar  occasion,  "Lay  bold,  and  help  your- 
B^TM,  gals— mi^e  a  long  arm;  and  let  the  men 
folks  take  keet  of  themselves.  If  any  on  you 
li^  tomipB  squat  and  buttered,  tqiuU  and  bntter 
'«n  to  suit  yourselvas" — at  least  as  hearty  and 
(wtive  an  inntltion  to  |o  to  work  on  the  good 


things  was  extendedi  and  no  mie  oould  complain 
that  it  was  not  acted  upon.  What  followed  is 
best  ^ven  in  the  language  of  one  who  has  already 
described  a  simJlar  scene: — 

"The  guests  seemed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
viuids;  mirth  and  festivity  reigoed  around  the 
board.  Jokes,  witticisms,  and  flashes  of  fun 
would  oceamonally  'set  the  table  in  a  roar.'  AU 
appeartd  determined  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
of  their  bent.* 

'■Soon  as  supper  was  over  all  the  girls  lent  a 
hand,  and  the  table  was  cleared  away  in  a  jifiy. 
BUttd-nanVboff  was  then  f  ntrodneed;  the  oom* 
pany  now  was  nj^oarioas!  Dandng  was  tlw 
next  cmsideration.  Amos  Bmikn  screwed  op 
his  viol,  rosined  the  bow,  and  'did  up*  the  toe  and 
heel- inspiring  notes  of  Fisher's  Hornpipe;  whilst  a 
number  oi  the  party,  who  were  somewhat  skilled 
in  the  terpsi<^rean  art,  put  in  the  'daiAle 
shufile  rigadoon. '  Presently  the  loc^ers-on  caught 
the  enthnsiann,  and  the  whole  ccunpany,  old  and 
young,  adepts  aud  novices,  took  the  floor  and  did 
their  utmost: 

■Tiru  rigfttud  Itft,  ud  down  ontalde,  "tHOWB^  litek 
to  bMk: 

Hftmni  wftnua,  luIteiMk«ltoT,  tramp  tog«flNr,  iriMck!* 

"And  thus  was  the  husking  kept  op  till  the 
old  clock,  which  stood  in  one  corner  <^  the 
kitchen,  beat  out  twelve;  then  broke  up  this  jolly 
gathering." 

So  it  was  at  old  fimner  Bradl^'s.  ,When  Kate 
went  back  to  Boston,  she  was  free  to  own  that 
she  had  enjoyed  a  new  kind  of  merrymaking,  and 
avowed  her  purpose  to  be  at  old  Ephraim  Bradley's 
when  the  next  "husking"  came  off. 

T.  S.  A. 


JUIXIEN  AND  THE  TORKSHIRB- 
MAN. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  1^3.  when  all 
Lmdon  was  stirred  by  the  grand  ovation  which 
had  just  come  off  in  honor  of  the  "Lion  Ooncert- 
giver,**  that  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  mif^t  have 
been  seen  walking  down  me  of  the  nurow  streets 
of  that  fcttgy  metropolis,  sltemately  humming  to 
himself  litUe  snatabes  sf  melody,  and  stopping  to 
gaze  at  the  agns  over  the  store  doors.  Pretty 
soon  he  came  to  Ae  music  store  of  Cramer, 
Beale  &  Gbapple,<and  strode  heavily  in,  the  large 
nails  in  the  bottom  of  his  shoes  making  muuo 
"in  that  partof  tbe  town." 

"Hallo,  mun!^'  said  he,  in  the  broad  Yorkshire 
dialect,  to  a  tradesman  behind  the  counter,  who 
was  intently  examining  a  new  and  beautiful  'en- 

f raving  that  was  designed  as  a  frontispiece  to 
nUien'a  last  polka»  "Oaa  ye  teaUmeif  Measther 
Juinin'sin?" 

"No,  he  is  n6t.  sir.  He  about  h^  an  hour 
smce,"  said  Mr.  Chappie,  (for  he  was  the  one  ad-  " 
dressed;)  and  as  he  replied,  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  design,  and  scanned  tbe  rough-looking 
person  who  stood  before  him.  Be  was  coarsely 
clad,  a  man  of  brfkwny  limb,  with  a  complexim 
of  that  particular  ashy  color,  slightly  begrimed 
with  coal,  which  indicated  that  be  had  toiled  for 
years  beyond  tbe  li^t  and  warmth  eS  theisan. 

"Wull  'ee  be  in  agstei^da^afiMKUa  ths 
YwksMreman. 


ABTHtnt'S  HOME  MAOAZINB. 


*'No,  be  will  not — not  bei>re  to-morrow.  Bid 
TOO  wish  to  Bee  himr* 

"WuU,  ya'as,  aw  wood  loika  to,"  Bud  he,  hesi- 
tatingly. < 'They  talk  Bommnt  ftboot  ees  gooin' 
to  America,"  he  continaed. 

*'¥ea,  be  sails  next  week;  bat  how  does  tbst 
interest  you?"  said  Mr.  Obapple,  who  began  to 
be  curious  about  the  motive  uat  could  prompt 
sueh  a  roagh-lo(Ain^  customer  to  see  the'  mm  of 
immaonlate  white  kids  mod  iiTepnwdiable  yest. 

**rd  hrika  to  ga  oww  wi'  vm?'  was  the  reply. 

"Jjike  to  go  over  to  America  wiUi  him!  Praj, 
what  good  could  yon  do  himi"  said  Ur.  Ohappfe. 
with  an  ezncssion  as  near  oaatmpt  as  was  con- 
sistent with  good  beeding. 

"Wnll,  aw  itdnk  aw  oood  do  'mn  a  good  d'eal 
0*  good,"  said  be,  with  a  knowing  twinkle  of  the 
eye. 

**How?  Ton  certainly  do  not  look  like  a  mn- 

sidan  " 

"Wall,  as  to  looks,  tbot's  nowhere  here  nor 
there,  but  aw  blaw  t'  ophicleide  sum— tbey  say 
at  whoam,  betther  then  ony  man  in  t*  coonty." 

"Ah,  iated!   W|iat's  yonr  busiDess?" 

"Aw  workafSn  the  coo«  moine." 

•^Yes:  well  bow  much  do  you  earn  a  week?" 

"Aboot  saxteen  shillin*.   And  then,  too,  aw 
beleang  to  a  brass  bond,  and  wemak  sommut  by  : 
0*en  yan  or  twa  concerts  a  week." 

**I  tfainfc,  sir,  that  BIr.  Jullien  has  engaged  all 
the  help  he  wants,  and  will  not  require  your  sei^ 
Tices;"  and  the  music  puWsher,  bavlDg  satisfied 
his  cariosity,  tamed  away  to  his  business,  as  if 
he  had  already  spent  too  much  time  to  little 
porpbse. 

The  Yorkshiremaa  awkwardly  scratched  Us 
head,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  andecided 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  took  a  few  steps  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  counter,  and  peeringOTer  a 
pile  of  sheet  {ausic,  behind  which  Mr.  l^i^le 
bad  taken  refuge,  said  to  him: 

*'Perhajffi  ye  moight  jus'  loike  to  bear  me  play 
a  bit.  'Qin  yell  gi'  me  an  instnimeut,  aw'U 
show  ye  what  aw  con  do." 

The  request  was  so  good-natttredly  made,  that 
Mr.  Chappie  conld  hardly  reAise;  so  be  led  him 
up  stairs,  and  gave  him  an  old  ophicleide,  which, 
after  a  moment's  Jowpeotaon,  he  threw  down,  jo- 
oooaely  exclaiming: 

•*Gang  awa*  wi^yer  owd  brass!  Coom,  man, 
gi'ensA  goodnn." 

Chapplo  oUi^ngly  comi>Ued.  The  Torkshire- 
nian  totu^  the  piece  of  sluning  metal  in  his  huge 
hands,  that  were  hardened,  cracked  and  black- 
ened with  toil,  and  raiang  it  to  his  lips,  played 
a  legato  air  with  such  a  purity  of  tone  and  beaaty 
of  ezpredsion,  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  ^cn 
emotion  was  strongest  ia  the  mind  of  the  listener, 
surprise  or  delight. 

•  'But  all  this  may  beby  rote, "  thought  Mr.  Ohap- 
pie.  "Here,  let  me  hear  you  play  that,"  sud  he, 
as  he  placed  before  bim  a  new  and  rery  difiicalt 
s(do  for  the  ophicleide. 

The  Yorkmaoshire  glanced  it  ^ce  through,  and 
astounded  his  listener  by  executing  it  with  mar- 
Tetloos  accuracy,  capping  the  climax  by  impro- 
vidng  a  florrid  and  appropriate  cadaiaa. 

*>Zjunda!"  said  Ohapple,  "Monsieur  JaUien 


must  hear  yon.  Gall  to-momw  noon*  and  hell 
be  hen." 

"Ye  thought  aw  dihit  play  ony,  eh?"  said  the 
performer,  as  he  strode  oat  ctf  tbe  room;  and  be 
gave  vent  to  a  broad  gnffiiw  as  he  tnunjwd  down 
stairs. 

The  next  day,  at  the  app<rinted  boor,  Jalfien, 
with  lus  publisher  and  the  YoriEshire  ophicleditt. 
was  in  that  teme  upper  room.  JnllieD,  aflw 
hearii^  him  play,  was  in  ecstades,  wUcli  he 
endeavored  to  express  in  half  a  dozen  dlHerent 
languages. 

'%r»To!"  he  sbonted,  rabbiDK  his  hmndo. 
«<7apitai!  C'fst  extroAr^imare.  Mr.  Ohmpple, 
we  most  hare  him.  Hire  bim,  hire  him  at  ones, 
and  give  him  five  poonds  a  week." 

"Five  pounds  a  week!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cbapple. 
I  "Why,  hell  be  glad  to  go  ibr  one  quarter  of  tbe 
money." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Jullien.  "norer  tniDd 
that— hire  bim,  vid  give  him  five  poonds  {925)  a 
Iweek.    Ue's  worth  it!" 

On  tbe  north-east  side  of  tbe  orchestn,  gentle 
reader,  away  back  upon  the  highest  platfonn,  yoa 
:  will  see,  if  yoa  attend  JolHen's  oonoerte  at  Cwtle 
I  Garden,  this  same  raw-bmed  Tortcsfaireman.  Be 
is  better  dad  sow;  his  oonntenance  wean  a 
healthier  hue;  and,  oar  word  for  it.  yoa  will  hear 
no  proriDciallwogiieinthetoaesof  hiso^uiflada. 
— jHHftco/  ReoUw  mtd  Choral  Adooeale. 


THE  OLD  GREEN  LANE. 

BT  ELIZA  fXMK. 

'Twas  the  very  merry  summer  time 

That  garlands  hills  and  dells, 
And  the  south  wind  rung  a  fairy  chime 

Upon  the  fox-gtow  bells; 
Tbe  cnckoo  staid  on  the  lady-birch 

To  bid  her  last  good-bye — 
The  lark  sprang  ov«r  the  village  ehnreb. 

And  whiatleQ  to  the  »ky. 
And  we  had  come  from  the  harvest  abeavest 

A  blithe  and  tawny  train, 
And  tracked  oar  path  with  poppy«leaves 

Along  the  old  green  lane. 

'Twas  a  pleasant  way  on  a  summer-day 

And  we  were  a  happy  set. 
And  we  idly  bent  where  the  q^eandet  went 

To  get  OUT  fingers  wer; 
With  the  dog-rose  here,  and  the  jtrchis  there. 

And  the  woodbine  twining  through; 
With  tbe  broad  trees  meeting  everywhere) 

And  the  grais  still  wet  with  dew. 
Ahl  we  all  forgot,  in  that  blissful  spot. 

The  names  of  care  and  pain. 
As  we  lay  on  the  bank  by  the  shepherd's  cot. 

To  rest  in  the  old  green  lane. 

OhI  days  gone  by)  I  can  bat  sigh 

As  I  think  of. that  hour 
When  my  heart  in  its  glee  but  seemed  to  be 

Another  Woodside  flower; 
For  thoagh  the  trees  be  still  as  fiur, 

And  the  wild  bloom  still  as  gay — 
Thoagh  the  south  wind  sends  ae  tweet  an  air. 

And  Heaven  as  bright  a  day; 
Yet  the  merry  set  are  far  and  wide, 

And  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again — 
We  shall  never  ramble  aids  by  itde 

Along  that  old  green  lane. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

BT  MBS.  r.  H.  COOKK. 

"Vhat  ure  you  preparing  to  plant  in  this  soil, 
mj  toaV  uked  Iks.  ifrrtyn.  **Do  jon  iaUod 
to  luse  H»  Cftntaus  Bai«£otaBl" 

"No,  mother.  I  hftre  here,  yoa  see.  s  fine 
bukrt  of  strawbeny  plsnta;  more  nseAil  if  not  so 
onunental-" 

"And  qaite  b8  well  adftpted  to  your  condition. 
The  strMT  berry  always  seems  to  me  a  fitting  em- 
blem of  domestic  happiness.  Delicious  and  health- 1 
fill,  ud  wboUy  onpretcmding;  easy  ot  cultuxe, : 
jet  entirely  rumed  by  a  iew  ^ean  ae^lecL" 

«-Tou  are  eiren  to  moralizing  this  momlDgt 
mother." 

"I  cannot  help  it,  James.  I  own  I  am  anxioos  ; 
tboat  the  fate  of  this  fragile  flower  that  you  have : 
githani,  that  is  so  sweet  and  graceful  now,  and : 
"Wt,  if  it  recdves  your  untiring  cnltiration,  will ! 
ffovn  yonr  whole  life  with  beauty." 

"Are  women  such  frail  exotics,  mother?  I: 
tboi^hl;  they  wm  indigenousand  tolerably  hardy. . 
Idiinild  smile  to  see  anybody  cultivating  you  &r  | 
inaUace." 

"But  Eliza  is  not  like  me,  you  know." 

"No,  thank  Heareo!  I  mean,"  he  added,; 
checking  himsdf  in  some  confusion,  *'that  it: 
voold  not  uunrer  to  have  two  snns  in  MM; 
borixra." 

"Too  are  right,  my  boy.  Elisa  is  no  sdf-con- : 
tnHiog  sun.  She  was  formed  for  a  satellite,  and ; 
most  he  goremed  by  the  laws  of  attraction.  And  | 
1  serioaaly  fear  that  my  long  widowhood,  my  do- 
neatio  ngenetf,  as  it  might  be  called,  has  aoons- 
taned  yoa  to  look  for  more  sdf-relianoe  in  our 
MX  than  we  osudly  possess.  I  am  afraid  yoa 
are  rather  unfit  to  be  the  sole  |;uardian  (tf  a  bong 
so  delicate  and  senatire  as  Eliza." 

"Then  why  didnt  you  warn  her  not  to  many : 
me?  Itis  now  too  late  to  reeede." 

"Because  I  was  a  little  selfish,  James.  I 
thoi^ht  shepoas^sed  many  beautiful  gifts,  to  un- 
told and  perfect  which  might  make  the  happiness 
ofyoorlife.  I  thought  her  oonfidiag  geotlen^ 
might  mitigats  the  harshness  of  a  cbiracter  like 
fours,  whose  rougher  traits  are  a  little  too  promi- 
oent" 

James  laughed  and  colored  as  he  sud,  "And 
unr  yon  bmn  to  be  afraid  that  the  expeiinunt 
v31  ail.  Sot  take  ooorage.  mothw.  Your  con* 
tntj^ated  remoTal  will  make  me  feel  an  nndiTi- 
U  nspomdUU^,  and  when  you  get  all  arrange- 
poitg  perfected  m  your  Western  home,  you  must 
some  and  see  what  a  chanmng  woman  I  hare 
Bade  of  the  sweetest  girl  in  Qreeuville." 

"Well,  James,  I  wulake  yoa  at  yotir  word. 
And  recollect  thai  seven  years  hence  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  be  feasted  with  strawberries  of  yonr  own 
niabg." 

Nearly  seven  years  after  the  above  dialogue 
took  place,  Mrs.  Marty n,  whose  Western  home 
vu  now  a  model  of  thriviog  plen^,  left  her  little 
kingdom  under  the  vice-re^l  government  of  a 
iaugker  of  seventeen,  and  set  out  to  revisit  the 
InneofheT  wedded  life,  and  the  residence  of  bar 
ddeataoa. 

Iha  BNccBt  anfroadi  that  she  oonid  make  to 


Cheenville  by  railroad,  was  the  Itttla  town  of* 
Rutland,  at  whose  principal  inn  she  proposed  to 
pass  the  last  night  of  her  brief  and  pleasant 

journey. 

As  she  droTO  to  the  door,  she  saw  a  beautlM 
moanting  on  hnaeback  for  an  erening  ride, 
the  •qnestrienne  threw  back  the  ml  from 
her  plumed  cap,  Bfrs.  HaclTn  half-tbous^t  she 
ireo^^oized  EUia,  tiw  danguer  she  was  abont  to 
visit.  Bat  the  rich  brown  cmls.  the  merry  eyes, 
:  the  silvery  lan^tw,  and,  finally,  the  well-bred 
Iglanceof  a  stranger, oonnnood  her  that  her  uiti- 
cipations  had  lent  a  ddnare  ooloring  to  ber  per- 
ceptitms. 

The  inn  was  kept  by  a  widow,  a  Mrs.  Roberta, 
who  came  in  person  to  receive  the  orders  oi  her 
KOest,  and  Mrs.  Martyn  surely  tluught  herself 
dreaming  when  somwiing  in  the  look  and  smUe 
of  the  portly  matron  awoke  reminiscences  of 
school-days  and  diversions.  It  conld  scarcely  be 
Jainy  Lawson  who  stood  before  her,  and  yet — 
there  certainly  toes  an  answermg  gleam  of  recog- 
uitlDn  in  those  brown  eyes,  fin-  uter  some  mutual 
stating  the  bostees  exclaimed,  "Excuse  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  isn't  this  Maay  Green  that  married 
deorge  Mar^l" 

"Jenny  Lawaon,  how  do  yon  do?"  was  the 
ready  response,  and  a  vwy  animated  conversation 
•nsttod,  in  which  many  inddents  of  earlier  date 
woe  rapidly  narrated.  It  is  tme  that  the  ladies 
had  fimned  in  girlhood  only  one  of  those  casual 
intimacses  that  are  not  based  on  any  real  ^nity, 
but  this  chance  meeting  awakefled  slnmbering 
memoiies  whiob  it  waa  matuaUy  agreeable  to  ra- 
oount 

After  a  brisk  dialogae  tX  half  an  hour,  iSn. 
Blartyn  remarked,  "I  met  a  Tery  pretty  girl  at 
TOUT  door,  whcHK  feattires  struck  ne  as  femiliar. 
Does  ^  belong  to  yonr  family?" 

"Bless  you,  no!  I  wish  she  did.  That  is  Faninr 
Wilmot,  and  the  handsomest  girl  in  Rutland.  It 
is  hardly  feir  to  call  her  a  giii  ttther,  for  she  is 
thir^  years  old.  and  yon  WMldn*t  think  she  was 
etghteen." 

"Your  yonng  men  must  be  defleieDt  in  taste,  if 
they  allow  such  a  fiowcr  as  that  to  remain  un- 

gathered." 

"No  indeed,  ma'am;  Fanny  has  had  more  offers 
than  she  woold  like  to  acknowledge^  bttt  she  is 
wise  enough  to  keep  her  liberty. " 

"Bat  don't  you  think  vwa  the  would  be  hap- 
Itter  if  she  were  suitably  married?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  dm't.  Iwishyeaeonldseeber 
sistef  tbat  is  married.  She  is  Mrs.  James  Martyn* 
of  Greenville,  about  fifteen  miles  from  here.  She 
is  tliree  years  younger  than  Fknny,  and  she  Io(dts 
ten  years  oLSbs.   A  poor,  wan,  faded  tluog,  a 
:  soriipf  scarecrow  upon  the  field  of  mataimony. 
:  Fumy  understands  herself  better  than  that.  You 
won't  catch  her  throwing  away  her  independmce. 
:  Shell  be  young  enough  to  many  when  she  is 
I  fifty,  if  she  thinks  it  worth  while  to  do  so.'.' 

"Do  you  know  this  Mrs.  Martyn  of  whom  you 
:  speak?" 

"Igueesldo.   ^  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  has  changed  wonderAiUy  within  the  last  five 
:  years.  Sbe  used  to  be  as  fresh  as  a  rose;  not  so 
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Kwmy  to  sebool  aod  foand  thia  yonDg  Kfortyn.  T 
hope  he'B  no  connexion  of  joara,  m&'ftm— tnd  he 
hM  just  let  her  pine  to  t  sbftdow,  beoauBe  be 
thinks,  as  he  savs,  that  women  ought  to  have 
grit  enoagh  to  tant  care  of  thvmadTes." 

Some  domestic  dutie^  here  called  the  garmloos 
matron  away,  leaving  her  gneat  vetpf  painftiUy 
ooonjHed  by  this  confirmaticHi  of  the  fears  she  baa 
felt  for  the  weUue  of  her  son  ftnd  his  dcUoate 
lutcld> 

With  the  first  gleam  of  eariy  daylight.  Mn.  M. 
mtered  the  stage-coach  that  was  to  convey  her 
from  Rutland  to  Greenville,  and  it  was  hardly 
seven  o'clock  when  she  foand  herself  at  the  gato 
of  her  former  residence. 

Tbe  breath  of  the  Joly  momii^  was  mild  and 
genial,  and  yet  the  good  Udy  felt  a  chill  creeping 
over  her  system  as  she  stepped  within  the  enclo- 
som.  Tbe  gate  was  half  mihinged.  Tbe  path 
to  the  doorway  wu  covered  with  grass;  the  bell 
made  no  responses  to  her  most  vigoroas  efiforts. 
At  length,  lifting  the  latch,  she  entered  ^e  well- 
known  hall,  and  made  her  way  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  slip-shod  maid  was  about  arrang- 
ing  the  breakflut 

"Mrs.  Martyn  will  be  down  lOon,"  said  tbe 
girii  and  she  zai^  a  cneksd  bell  widi  iiMralesB 
Tehemeno*. 

In  about  ten  minates  a  heavy  step  was  heard 
m  the  stairs,  and  James  himself,  with  hair  tin- 
profaned  by  bru^  or  oomb,  was  the  first  to  enter 
^e  apartment.  His  warm  and  oordial  greeting, 
fall  of  surinise  and  pteasnre,  was  scarcely  over, 
when  a  languid  flgare,  in  a  loose  dressing-gowa, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  kindled  into  soddoi 
animatitm  at  tbe  bri^  statemsnt— 

"Eliza,  here  is  mother!" 

The  pal«  thin  lips  lotted  positively  beautiful 
as  th^  pressed  the  matron's  ripe,  good-hnmorcd 
ehaek. 

A  eheerfbl  hreaUkst  folloirea,  in  spite  of  the 
IbrWdding  drenmatanees  that  had  preceded  it; 
and  daring  tbe  whirfe  d  that  pleasant  day,  Mrs. 
M's.  very  considwable  social  powers  kept  ttiOBe 
of  her  son  and  dan^ter  in  ddi^tfal  activity. 
Once  only,  and  Uien  by  accident,  did  she  strike  a 
obord  that  vibrated  nopleasantly.  At  tea  she  re- 
maiked  to  her  son.  "These  strawbofies  are  ddi- 
cioos.  I  am  glad  to  see,  James,  tlut  yon  are 
sach  a  saecessful  gardener." 

James  oolored  sughtly  as  he  replied,  "Oar  own 
strawberries  have  ran  oot,  bat  a  neighbor,  know- 
faig  of  yoor  arrival,  has  had  the  hinSMSS  to  send 
us  a  supply." 

There  was  a  smile  upon  Mrs.  Hartyn^  health- 
fol  lip,  as  she  bade  ho*  ohftdren  good  night;  but 
she  nosed  her  dow»  threw  herself  in  an  easy- 
ehur*  and  sank  into  a  depttiof  very  grave  i^ac- 
tions. 

"All  is  wrong,"  sidd  die  at  last,  as  sharoae  to 
retire.  "Not  fktolly  wrcmg,  I  tovst,  but  we  shall 
see.". 

Daring  the  wlxde  of  the  next  day  she  was  a 
quiet  obserrer  of  events.  Lenient  and  amiable, 
she-  only  appMred  to  float  apon  the  tide  of  joyous 
and  hospitable  feeling  that  her  presenoe  had  called 
forth;  yet  she  took  silent  note  of  all  Its  eddies  and 
shallows,  and  sketched  a  distinct  ehart  for  the 
guidance  of  her  lutare  oonrse. 


On  the  third  moniing,  at  break&st,  tbe  ot^ 
was  turbid,  and  tbe  toast  bnnit  to  a  einder. 
James  said  a  few  cntthig  words  to  his  vrife,  who 
left  the  room  in  tears.  After  sitting  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  moody  dlence,  tbe  young  husband  re- 
marked, "It  is  useless  to'  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  yon,  mother.  Tou  must  see  bow  mnch 
I  am  dHsppointed  in  my  wife.  Without  being 
positively  ill,  she  grows  mm  Imignid  and  dniop- 
ing.  and  inefBcient,  fiom  f^car  to  year;  and  wh«n 
I  hoped  to  find  an  aid  In  tbe  manifold  dntiea  <rf 
Mfe,  1  am  only  dragged  downward  by  her  weight 
of  helpless  weakness.  I  labor  to  fulfil  conscien- 
tioasly  my  put  of  the  oonjngal  contract,  bat  it  is 
vain  to  expeet  ftom  her  any  corresponding  ef- 
forts." 

"How  do  you  divide  the  duties  of  tbe  cODjunl 
contract?"  asked  his  mother,  with  a  pezce|rtjble 
smile. 

"Why,  of  course,  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  tbe 
coarse  materials  out  of  which  her  skill  may  pre- 
pare domestic  comforts.  For  instuice,  I  am  to 
see  that  the  larder  Is  abundantly  supplied,  and 
she  Uiat  the  table  is  aplaoe  itf  z^edumoitaad 
pleasnre." 

"Ihco  yon  hdd  that 

"  (TlMntoaatliilifli 
To  which  w*  BllBf  with  oKMt  tBmnAema  gnapt 
E'«a  when  Ito  lofty  ebbu  «•  ^1  rotund 
To  the  poor  toaimnpAtflxgt  at  dM»tf*  " 

"Poetry,  from  my  practical  mother!" 

"Certwnly.  There  are  few  things  more  prac- 
tical tiian  poetry.  Mr  dear  boy,  woman  was  not 
given  to  man  merely  nr  his  physical  comfort-  If 
she  did  not  exist,  cooks,  and  bakers,  and  tulon 
could  supply,  and  perfectly  too,  tbe  daily  de- 
mands of  life;  and  if  some  finer  articles  of  the 
wardrobe  were  a  little  neglected,  they  woidd  soon 
:  be  relinquished  ak(^^ber.  Adam  .might  have 
been  a  fine  thriring  animal,  wilhont  ^ving  i^  a 
portion  of  his  physical  existenoe  to  be  Svmed  into 
an  helpmeet  for  him." 

"But  you  see,  woman  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bdpiog  him,  after  all." 

"Tea,  she  was  to  be  a  help  adapted  to  Us 
needs,  which  certainly  were  not,  at  that  time, 
those  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  What  was 
needed  by  man,  at  that  time,  and  ever  after,  was 
a  companion;  something  that  wonld  awaken  him 
to  higher  Ufi»  than  that  of  the  senses,  somethtsg 
that  would  call  him  oat  of  himself  and  his  own 
narrow  circle  of  selfish  enjoyments.  In  a  worid 
o(  full-gTOwn  men,  some  of  the  finest  traito  of 
manhood  most  lie  comparatively  dormant-  ^lere 
would  be  very  little  to  protect  and  dierish,  to  cul- 
tivate and  bless." 

"Bat,  dear  mother,  I  have  been  fiom  my  dnld- 
bood  accustomed  to  seeing  woman  cnltivanng  and 
blea^g  othors.  withont  waiting  for  tbe  perfonn- 
anoe  or  iny  sodi  duties  towards  herself. 

"If  yott  mean  your  mothor,  Jtmes,  let  me  heg 
yon  not  to  throw  your  compliments  away.  Too 
may,  perhaps,  nmemher  tnaaking  Heaven  that 
Eliza  was  not  like  me." 

"T  do  remember  it,  perfectly,  and  never  was  an 
onfllial  utterance  more  severely  pnnished.  In 
the  bitterness  of  my  subsequent  experience  I 
have  surely  expiated  those  ungracious  words." 

**Bai,  my  dear  sod,  what  1  then  told  yon  has 
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morai  inw-  EXza  baa  one  of  tkose  twraing  vMr 
tone  that  need  a  perpetual  support.  If  you  bad 
mkde  it  me  of  yonr  daily  aims  to  oall  forth,  and 
derelope,  and  perfect  the  finest  qualities  of  her 
utan.  I  tiunk  jour  paUent  oulture  would  have 
najwd  a  ridi  Teward.  ' 

"But  I  have  told  70a  flwt,  as  the  head  of  a 
hoiaefaidd,  I  hare  Bovething  dae  to  do  teddeB 
cnltrratiDg  my  wife." 

"And  what  more  imtportaat  punnit  do  you 
rwojtntte.  my  boy?" 

•'First  and  foreoMst,  the  puranit  of  »  lireU- 
liood;  the  means  of  defraying  the  fiocpensesof  (he 
day  and  hour.** 

"lift  with  yon.  then,  is  a  locotootiTe  with  jost 
power  enough  to  dn^  an  emp^  car.  There  are 
tbDoundfl  of  sncb  lires,  but  I  hope  not  to  be 
compdled  to  count  yours  among  them." 

"Mother!  I  am  willing  tbatothers  should  blame 
me  entirelr  for  Eliza's  lost  vigor  and  faded  bloom, 
bat  I  did  hope  that  you,  if  only  from  maternal 
pirtitlity,  might  have  felt  some  compassion  for 
my  position.'" 

"M7  poor,  selfish  boy!  I  do  fed  chiefly  in- 
terested in  tbe  subject  upon  your  account  It  is 
becuise  I  know  tlut  by  no  possibili^  can  you 
■  t,mi  the  penalty  of  neglect  of  your  owjugal 
dntiei,  that  I  wish  to  see  them  fulfilled  to  the 
letlc.  Beliere  me.  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
Uhs  of  the  relatiTe  importance  of  pursuits. 
Ibm  is  no  field  of  labor  that  would  so  richly 
imrd  your  exertions  as  that  of  cultivating  tiie 
mental  and  moral  qnalities  and  personal  graces 
of  jour  wife.  Animated  oy  your  r^ard  and 
GooKdenoe,  seeing  her  welfare  of  hiKfa  importance 
to  jDor  comfort*  she  would  awaken  to  a  new 
hnaty;  she  would  become  the  most  predoos 
charm  of  your  existence.  * 

"But,  nooUiert  I  have  never  regarded  her  with 
injifieKDce.  I  may  have  been  harsh  and  neglect- 
ful at  tim«,  bat,  deeply  as  I  feel  her  defects,  die 
ii  still  very  dear  to  me.  With  all  her  lifeless 
iMffiaeacy,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
eudisageher  filled  laoe  for  the  freshest  beauty  in 
theviDage.  I  would  as  aoom  think  of  giving  up 
1^  on  identity." 

"My  d«r  boy.  Just  say  to  her  what  you  have 
Mid  to  me.  Yon  will  find  it  a  remedy  of  wod> 
dcifol  potencjr." 

Junes  blofiied  as  he  replied — 

"These  are  delicate  subjects  to  Bpeak  v^t  nu^ 
Utet.  I  riioold  feel  awkward  to  introduce  them. 
I  have  never  opened  my  heart  ao  ftil^  to  any 
knnanteiag  before.** 

"And  yet  tiiis  very  heart  was  pledged  to  Eltia, 
ttd  she  has  never  once  looked  into  its  depths. 
It  wu  capacious  and  warm  enough  to  have  shd- 
tend  ber,  and  you  have  kept  her  shivering  out- 
ode  (tf  its  barred  and  bolted  door,  and  yet  won- 
dtced  that  she  grew  wan  and  listless.  I  only 
vmdar  that  she  did  not  aeek  the  wwmth  of 
taotber  fireside." 

,  "If  she  had  done  so,'*  said  James,  with  fiash- 
niejes— but  be  quickly  buried  bis  b^  in  his 

sod  ranained  for  some  minutes  absorbed 
m  ttooght.  Xben  he  said  sadly.  "I  have  not 

fitth  in  your  remedy  tat  Hia's  defects, 
niliu afraid  it  vool^edifflcnlt  to  ti^it  noir. 


I  should  find  it  an  awkward  task  to  break  the 
ice." 

"Vitj  that  any  ice  should  ever  hare  existed  m 
your  ittteroonnewidi  one  whom  nature  vad  yo;ir 
own  ehf^  have  set  apart  asyotir  very  nearest 
friend.  Tet  these  perverse  habits  can,  I  think, 
be  broken.  If  you  have  been  false  to  your  own 
heart  and  to  Eliza's  through  many  weary  years, 
it  is  never  too  late  to  be  true.  And  without  truth 
in  the  cooju^  relation,  there  is  a  worm  at  the 
heart  of  life's  most  tehipting  fruit" 

"True,  mother;  I  am  fully  aware  of  that.  And 
I  am  resolved  to  give  your  system  a  trial-  I  will 
go  now  to  my  wife,  though  I  would  rather  go  to' 
the  pillory,  and  I  will  say— something  that  she 
will  like  to  hear." 

And,  though  witb  manifest  reloctance,  the 
:  young  husband  left  the  room,  and  was  absent  for 
nearly  an  hour.  The  words  of  tbat  interview 
have  never  bMn  repeated,  yet  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  that  one  brief  hour  sufBced  for  the 
utterance  of  more  earnest  truth,  for  the  mutual 
revealing  to  each  of  these  Jong-estranged  friends 
of  more  of  the  real  character  and  feelings  of  the 
other,  than  seven  years  of' married  life  had  pre- 
viously done. 

The  habit  of  closing  one's  own  heart  against 
an  erring  friend,  thereby  shutting  away  from  bis 
consdousnesfi  the  affection  that  might  oe  his  sal- 
vation, is  very  easy  to  take  root  and  very  diflScult 
to  extirpate.  Yet,  in  the  present  instance,  doubt- 
less  the  long  disdpUne  of  lonely  sorrow  had  pre- 
pared the  way  <ai  the  part  of  both  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Uie  simple  truths  then  spoiken  by  a 
mother's  loving  lips.  And  when  Mrs.  Martyn 
piepu«d  at  last  to  return  to  ber  Western  home, 
it  was  Bturely  a  living  creature  that  kissed  her 
benignant  brow,  and  said,  amid  smiles  and  tears, 
"I  am  very  sorry  to  have  you  go,  but  we  shall 
never  forget  this  visit" 

"Well,  remember,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
tyn, "that  when  I  come  again  I  ^all  loi^  for 
plenty  of  strawbcnies  finmi  the  old  n^jleoted 
gaiden." 
Wunu,  MkM.,  Sept.  22 


tHe  ught-hodse. 

■<We  remember,"  says  one,  "to  have  read  a 
traveller's  oonversatioD  with  the  ke^Mr  (tf  the 
light- bouse  at  Calais. 

"The  watdiman  was  hoastiag  of  the  briHianiy 
of  his  lantern,  which  cut  be  seen  ten  leagues  at 
sea.  when  the  visitor  said  to  Urn,  'What  If  one  of 
the  lights  sbonld  chance  to  go  ootV 

**  'Never!  ImpossiUe!*  with  ft  sort  of  ooii^«rn»> 
ticoi  at  the  bare  hypolbesia. 

"  'Sir,*  said  he,  pointing  to  the  ooean,  *yonder, 
whire  nothing  can  be  seen,  there  are  ships  going 
by  to  every  part  of  the  world.  If  to-night  one  of 
my  buruMS  were  out,  within  six  months  woold 
oome  a  letter — perhaps  from  India^perhapsfivm 
some  plaoe  I  never  heard  of— saying  that  such  a 
night  at  such  an  hour,  the  light  of  Calais  burned 
dim;  the  watohman  neglected  his  post,  and  ves- 
sels were  in  danger.  Ah,  sir!  sometimes  on  the 
dark  nights,  in  the  stormy  weather,  I  look  out  to 
sea,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  eye  of  tiw  whole  wwld 
we«  looking  nt  my  li^' ,,J^^Jt>OgW»! 
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ARTHUB'S  HOME  MAOAZINX. 


FIDELITY ; 

OR,  THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE.  . 

*'A  keart  w  far  Itom  tnni,     Hmtsb  from  Mu-th." 

We  recently  md  a  Inief  inscription  oe  a 
tombstone,  comprised  ia  these  emph&tio  words: 
— "FAiTepiTL  TILL  DBATn."  The  slecpeT  had 
been  A  wife,  and  the  tribute  recorded  in  marUe, 
WM  bj  her  bereaved  husband.  The  epitsph  was 
simple,  and,  in  some  degree,  common-place;  and 
yet  It  told  the  story  of  a  life  of  truth  and  fidelity. 
The  memory  of  such  a  being  must  ever  be  cher- 
ished, not  only  with  tenderness  and  affection,  bat 
with  conscientious  respect  and  awe. 

There  are  but  few  who  are  faithM  to  the  last, 
few  who  are  true  in  all  thii^,  few  who  may  be 
rdied  upon  in  every  difflcolty,  and  under  all  eir^ 
cumstanoes,  few  wno  will  dmg  the  closer  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  on 
this  aide  <^  the  erave,  more  trutUhl.  more  beau- 
tifol,  more  priodess  than  fidelity.  And  this  lan- 
guage will  apply  totnany  conditions  of  life,  many 
phases  of  feehng,  many  traits  of  characler,  and 
many  nndustandittgs  between  man  and  man. 
Fidelity  is  toe  true,  and  treachery  is  the  false. 
The  one  has  its  source  in  the  noblest  feelings  of 
oar  natnre,  and  the  highest  conceptions  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  other  finds  its  excuse  and  its  apo- 
logy in  sophistry,  selfishness  and  self-deception. 
The  one  adorns,  dignifies,  elevates  and  refines; 
the  other  darkens,  delaces,  debases  and  brntalizeB. 

Who  that  has  ever  mjoyed  the  privQege  and 
the  Ueasuig  of  a  f^thfol  firiend— one  who  was 
80  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name— one  who  was  so 
in  the  hour  of  vidsritude,  in  the  day  of  trial,  as 
well  as  in  the  summer  and  sunshine  of  prosperity 
and  fortune — one  who  was  so  thnnigh  good  re- 
port and  through  evil— one  who  was  so,  not  for 
m  day  or  a  year,  bat  from  boyhood  up  and  on, 
through  wmI  and  through  woe,  in  manhood,  and 
in  declining  age — who,  indeed,  that  has  expe- 
rienced all  the  troth,  the  sympathy,  the  solid- 
tude,  and  the  generosity  of  such  a  friend,  can  im- 
agine anything  more  valuable,  more  precious,  or 
better  calculated  to  console,  to  cheer,  and  to  bright- 
en the  gloomy  paths  of  the  wwlung-day  world? 
Alaa!  &f  the  being  who  has  nmr  reaUzed  the 
genoine  sympathy  of  a  kindred  S|Hrit— who  has 
gone  through  the  world  aUne— who  has  never 
met  with  one  responsive  heart— who  has  never 
won  the  oonfidenoe,  the  friendship,  the  respect 
and  the  affections  of  a  feliow-creature!  And  still 
more  lamentable,  if  the  isolated,  the  neglected, 
and  the  friendless  have  hem  sensitive,  susceptible 
and  capable  of  appreciating  all  the  finer  and  gen- 
tler emotions  of  the  human  breast  And  yet 
there  are  such  unibrtunates— at  least  there  are 
many  who,  foU  of  sympathy  themselves,  can  ex- 
cite little  or  no  sympathy  in  ottiera.  They  are 
kind,  gMMrooB,  and  amiable,  and  yet  they  lavish 
their  afifections  in  vain,  and  meet  with  no  re- 
sponse. Is  it  to  be  wondend  at,  that  sooh  beings 
somedmes  become  disheartened,  peevish,  and  at 
iMt  cynical?  Can  we  be  surpTiMd  that  they  at 
length  seek  for  some  new  source  of  pleasure,  and 
wrapiang  themeelves  np  in  their  own  uidiappi* 
nesa.  so  to  speak,  determine  that  tbe  worid  is 
cold,  heartless,  and  nnfeelingi 

It  is  regarded  as  snnewhat  romaaUo  and  aaa- 


dmental,  to  see  two  individttala  of  the  mtm»  sex  i 
warmly  attK^ed  to  each  other,  living,  aa  it  were, ' 
tbe  one  for  the  other,  always  aasociatiiig.  alwa^ 

harmonimng,  always  defoiding,  if  neccssaiT— ra 
brief,  knit  and  united  by  an  ii^isaolnble  1mm  of 
friendship.  Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  is  ose 
that  is  orten  gased  upon  with  feelings  of  envy.  | 
The  sympstby,  the  confidence  and  the  fldditf 
that  unite  and  bind  two  such  qiirita,  must  be  de- 
lightful. And  if  this  be  the  case  between  ma 
and  man — bow  heavenly  must  be  the  miim  aal 
harmony  b^ween  the  sexes!  "Faitiiful  uil 
death."  Who  that  is  aboirt  to  enter  mto  wadded 
life,  would  not  hope  to  have  aoA  an  efiitapk 
written  above  hfa  mortal  remains  b^  tbe  being  of 
his  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  be  able  i 
to  indite  a  like  inscription,  should  he  be  the  sur- 
vivor? We  can  imagine  no  situattoa  more  touch- 
ing than  that  of  the  two  aged  beings  bent  with 
years  and  travelling  slowly  down  the  hill-ade  of 
fife,  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart — who  fed, 
as  they  tread  upon  the  thretbold  of  tbe  gisTe, 
that  from  the  moment  they  stood  together  before 
the  altar,  tbe  sentiment  of  respect  and  aflectioa 
had  remained  unchanged — that  they  had  gone  on 
from  vear  to  year,  and  fiom  season  to  aeMOo,  I 
united  in  spirit  and  in  sool,  relying,  eon&dcot, 
satisfied  and  feitfafiil.  I 

Fidelity  is  one  of  the  noUcst  of  virtuea.  Tt 
purifies  and  adorns  the  human  cberaeter.  It  is 
a  twin-sister  of  truth,  and  it  can  never  have 
affinity  or  sympathy  with  treachery  or  falsehood. 
"He  is,"  onserved  a  fnend  of  ouis,  a  few  dajs 
since,  when  speakin^f  another,  **he  is  a  true 
man.  There  is  nothing  false,  double-dealing,  ot  i 
hypocritical  in  his  composition.  He  would  fcon  \ 
to  speak  an  untruth,  and  he  ooald  never  debase 
himself  by  a  treachery.*'  A  warm  eulogism,  and 
a  just  one,  under  the  circutnHtances.  But  fidelity 
is  a  virtue  that  is  not  sufiBciently  appreciated. 
There  are  few,  moreover,  who  are  faithfal  in  aU 
things,  who  are  feithfhl  in  hnsincas.  feidifbl  in 
friendship,  fefthfhl  in  morals,  and  fidtfaftll  n 
those  courtesies  and  obligations  wfaicli  are  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  amen  and  sweeten  tbe  so- 
cial amenities  of  society. 

We  some  days  since  saw  a  poor  fdhnr  eancsfc- 
ly  engaged  in  caressing  a  dc^.  Tlw  aicetioa 
that  be  lavished  upon  the  animal  was  so  extract 
dinary  that  we  ventured  to  asl^  the  reason.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  thai  related  a  story  of 
dcHuestic  sorrow,  and  turning  to  his  dog,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  VMCe  broken  with  emo- 
tion, exclaimed,  '-This  poor  beast  ia  all  I  have 
lea.  He  at  least  is  faithful."  A  distingmsbed 
Statesman,  some  yean  stnoe,  exdMmed.  *-One 
country,  one  home,  and  ooa  wife."  He  had 
doubtless  nmered  Us  affections  wittnn  his  owa 
hallowed  household,  and  his  idea  of  human  hap- 
piness was  emboditd  in  the  sentiment  we  have 
quoted.  And  wh^,  indeed,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  should  we  look  for  real  enjoyment,  for 
earthly  happiness,  if  not  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  home,  and  in  tbe  fideti^  of  the  bongt 
of  our  friendship  and  affeclioni — Pemu^lvaiM 
InpUrer. 


Nmie  but  the  omtoiiji^a  are  UHaebnaTC  (tf 

Omtenygt.        Digi1izein)y  VjOOQlC 


MT  HUMBUNG  BIRB, 
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MY  HUMMIKG  BIRD.  . 

Ma.  AKTHir& — I  have  always  loved  Hnminuig 
Birds,  and  the  articles  from  Webber's  pen,  which 
appeared  in  the  early  numbers  of  your  Borne  G«- 
sHte,  iotereated  me  exceedingly.  The  fbllowing 
Tiar  nrr  hnsband  esjned  «  nest  in  ft  Silver  tree, 
117  our  Western  wmdow,  and  we  ftU  watched 
with  great  pleasure  the  mother  and  her  two  little 
earn.  Our  nepbewB  and  nieces  came  from  twenty 
miles  roand  to  see  the  pretty  creatures^  so  packed 
in  their  tiny  nest,  no  larger  than  a  walnut;  the 
mother  too,  flying  <tf  for  food,  and  thai  cramming 
it  down  their  throats  with  such  efforts,  that  it 
Eeemed  Uke  a  miniatore  wrestling  match.  We 
were  snrprised  to  find  the  young  Urds  almost  as 
luge  in  toe  body  as  the  mother — though  head, 
neck  tod  bill  were  much  shorter.  *Twas  very 
sweet  to  see  the  young  mother  trying  to  gather 
them  nnder  her  wings;  and  u  they  grew  older, 
to  win  them  to  fiillow  her  in  her  flignta.  We  never 
wearied  of  watching  them,  and  when  after  some 
weeks  th^  took  their  flight,  we  mourned  their 
aheeoce,  and  thought  not  that  wevhould  one  day 
know  even  more  inUmately,  suue  of  this  shy 
hot  most  attractive  family. 

Shall  I  tell  yon  of  "My  Hamming  Birds?"  If : 
I  bad  the  pen  €t  Webber,  I  might;  and  though  ; 
nnus^  to  oeBcription,  I  will,  in  plain,  unvarnished  | 
Bnglish,  introduce  you  to  a  little  one,  just  in  the  i 
path  of  every  passer-by,  upon  the  pavement  of  a ; 
wdtshaded  home,  in  an  old  town  upcua  the  Bela- 1 
ware.  The  night  had  been  one  of  stMms  and  ; 
showers,  and  it  was  stiU  blowing  in  the  morning, 
when  I  heard  the  ay:— "Annty,  here's  a  Bum- 
mmg  Bird!  Dont  you  want  to  seeit?"  I  was 
siek,  hot  called  my  mster,  who  ran  down  and 
nan  retnmsd  wiui  the  Uttle  straitger,  nearly 
dnnmed,  bat  hidf-fledged  and  scaioely  aUo  to 
BUnd. 

•*Whai  shall  I  do  with  it?"  she  said. 

Memory  was  not  in  full  vigor:  but  my  thoughts 
instantly  turned  to  Webber's  delightfid  sketches; 
aud  honey,  with  water  and  flour,  were  soon  made 
ready  to  feed  it  A  vru-e  cover  formed  the  cage, 
and  we  put  it  on  the  window,  hoping  the  mother 
would  find  her  lost  one-  My  nephew  had  seen 
her  hnmming  round  whilst  he  laid  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  little  bird  put  out  his  long  thread- 
like tongue,  and  took  eagerly  the  food  we  offered 
him;  but  it  seemed  too  powerful,  and  a  search 
into  tbe  file  of  the  Gazette  showed  me  that  the 
food  Webber  mentioned  was  aRnposed  «f  two 
parts  of  loftf  sugar,  one  of  honey,  vith  ten  of 
water.  » 

In  a  few  hours,  I  he«d  a  humming  noise,  and 
found  the  mother's  instinct  had  brought  her  to 
tbe  window  on  the  front  of  the  house,  hut  more 
than  thirty  feet  from  where  she  had  left  her  little 
one,  and  in  the  upper  story.  I  at  once  removed 
the  cover;  her  joy  seemed  great  at  finding  him. 
She  fiew  around  and  returned  so  often  to  feed 
him,  that  I  was  obliged  to  place  the  cage  on  the 
window  near  my  bed.  that  I  might  more  freely 
admit  her.  We  fed  him  also  with  the  food  pre- 
pared, into  which  we  dipped  the  coral  honey- 
m^le  and  put  it  to  his  bill.  He  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand bow  to  feed  himself. 

On  thftt  night,  Thursday,  August  IZth,  I  put 


bim  in  an  open  window  in  the  lihraiy,  which  ad- 
joins my  room.  In  the  morning,  by  sunrise,  the 
mother  awoke  us  by  her  call.  To  our  ditmay, 
tbe  little  bird  seemed  almost  dead — a  severe  and 
unlocked  for  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
weather,  and  without  a  nest  and  a  mother's  co- 
vering wings,  hehad  suffered  greatly.  Wej^actd  ' 
him  by  a  warm  air-flue,  and  put  him  in  a  bag 
with  moss,  and  afterwards  placed  him  in  an  East- 
ern window,  wbco^B  the  sun  shone  M^m  him.  and 
his  bright  little  mother  soon  found  him.  Ere  long  ' 
she  be^me  so  tame  that  she  would  feed  from  tbe 
flowers  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  would  then  give 
of  her  food  to  the  little  one.  He,  poor  fellow,  flew 
into  his  food,  and  gummed  himself  so,  that  I  had 
:  to  sponge  him  off  with  warm  water. 

On  Friday  the  mother  came  into  the  room,  but 
I  was  so  terrified,  that  I  thought  she  would  kill 
:  berseli.  She  flew  for  hours  about  tbe  ceiling. 
We  left  ber,  hoping  ehe  would  then  become  calm 
and  find  her  way  out,  but  she  did  not  At  last,  | 
she  lit  upon  a  table,  and  not  wishing  to  frighten 
her  hy  my  touch,  I  offered  her  a  flown  dipped  in 
himey,  as  I  had  done  beibre:  but  she  darted  off 
agam,  and  finally  fell  upon  Ihe  Boor.  I  took  her 
up  gently,  and  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  she 
was  feigning  death:  but  I  soon  found  that  she 
was  insensible.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  young 
bird  by  whose  side  I  placed  her,  fell  over  upon 
her  side,  tbe  blood  oozing  from  her  1  bill.  I  cut 
the  fibres  which  entangl^  her,  and  bad  caused 
her  fall— and  sponged  the  head  and  bill  with  cold 
water.  I  found  her  bill  was  cut,  and  more  blood 
fiowed  fi»m  the  wound  than  I  should  have 
thought  was  in  her  tiny  body.  She  bc»n  to  re- 
vive—opened her  eyes,  and  in  half  an  hour  was 
able  to  put  oat  that  thread  like  tongue,  and  take 
tbefoodandflowenweoffmdher.  Sheaimear- 
e^very  weak,  and  did  not  attempt  to  feed  the* 
little  one.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  she  fiew  1 
away,  and  came  back  no  more  that  day. 

I  fearefl  we  should  not  see  her  again,  but 
about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  she  returned  and 
fed  the  little  one— whose  home  was  now  a  basket, 
the  box  being  shallow,  and  he  now  able  to  climb 
out  of  it,  while  the  basket  was  roomy,  and  bad 
a  lid,  which  we  shut  down  at  night.  In  the  day 
the  mother  had  free  access  to  bim,  sipped  from 
his  little  cup  and  from  the  fresh  flowers  beside 
him,  but  would  not  now  take  food  from  thoee 
I  held  in  my  hand.  She  was  much  more  sh^, 
but  attended  to  ber  youngling  each  day,  until  , 
sundown,  and  would  arouse  us  by  her  call 
1^  sonrise  hi  the  morning.  The  Jitue  cme  had 
l£»  same  note,  and  would  answer  bv.  'Twas 
curious  to  see  how  ho  trembled  when  she  drew 
near;  he  vrauld  stop  feeding,  look  up  so  eagerly, 
i  and  seem  so  fiultered  by  her  approarh. 

On  Monday  the  young  bird  fell  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  ground,  when  I  was  not  in  the  room. 
On  Tuesday  we  gave  him  a  tepid  bath,  which 
took  away  the  Iwney,  and  greatly  improved  his 
flying.  I  had  him  on  my  finger  at  the  front 
door,  when  the  mother  bird- drew  near,  and  he 
flew  into  tbe  street  We  put  him  oa  a  twig  of 
the  elm  tree,  where  she  fed  him,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  fly  with  her,  but  in  vain.   He  flew 
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not  my  tuind  which  took  him  from  the  Tine.  He 
would  take  angar  from  my  month,  and  hop  about 
my  dress,  seeming  to  bare  no  fear  of  me  at  all. 
Altheas  and  honeyBuckles  were  enjoyed,  hat  be 
would  now  dart  his  tongae  into  the  cnp  and  en- 
joy the  food  greatly.  The  next  day —Wednesday 
— was  the  serendi  of  bis  sojourn  with  as.  I 
fett  that  be  would  soon  be  able  to  fly  away;  but 
wished  to  detain  him  a  little  longer,  that  he 
might  be  old  eaough  to  remember  his  home,  and 
perhaps  one  day  iwiat  it  I  wanted,  also,  to 
take  him  to  see  a  deu  friend  of  my  early  fyys* : 
who  would,  I  knew,  take  moch  interest  in  him. : 
In  the  afternoon  I  gare  him  a  fall  meal:  he  jump-  '■ 
ed  upon  me  and  flew  about  me,  evidently  greatly 
improved  in  bis  flying  powers-  His  pother  fed 
him  at  four  o'clock,  and  Ifclosed  the  shutters  and; 
also  his  basket,  whilst  we  went  out  to  ride. 

When  I  came  back,  he  was  gone.  His  monm- : 
ful  call  Boanded  all  the  evening  from  a  branch 
of  the  mulberry  tree— a  dead  one — so  we  could 
not  venture  on  it  to  reclaim  him.  I  learned  that 
the  mother  had  come  to  the  window  which  was 
opened,  and  the  bird  put  in  it.  She  fed  him,  and 
after  mtlcuig  him  some  time,  be  flew  to  this 
Imtiefa  not  fu  from  the  window,  bnt  evidently  | 
fbared  to  go  ikrther.  The  next  day  I  pat  fredi : 
flowers  in  the  window,  bnt  I  saw  Uiem  no  more. : 

The  nest  is  tlure,  and  I  oftm  long  to  see  that 
bright  little  Cuse  upturned  again  to  mine.  The 
plamage  was  green  and  golden;  not  so  brilliant 
as  I  supposed;  the  throat  was  of  a  grayish- 
white,  with  a  little  yellow  upon  it — the  yonng 
bird  was  not  feathered  there  when  he  lot  us. 
May  he  fiouri^  and  thrive,  though  I  never  see 
him  again.  A  ScrBSOusn. 


MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS.— No.  51 

BT  CtrLMA  CEOLT. 

"In  nun  or  womin,  from      aoal  I  liMtlia 
AU'klfoetAUoii." 

mMlun,  Uj  Dot»ama;  I  know  not  «««bu.>' 

*'0  dear!  this  is  a  worid  of  shams!"  exclaimed 
I,  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  as  the  anUque 
and  horrible  jnocession,  with  its  calithumpian  ac- 
companiment, passed  my  window.  Men  and 
boys  of  the  viUi^,  transformed  into  old  seventy- 
sixers,  negroes,  female  drommera  and  nonde- 
scripts,  resembling  all  kinds  of  mystified  animals, 
clattered  through  thegray.rainy  twilight,8earing 
haukjhe  -dawn  with  the  din  <tf  their  ooncbea, 
fisb-Mcn*  and  ketHoKlrams.  Tet  such  a  display 
as  this  can  only  excite  a  gace  and  a  laugh;  as  the 
stories  of  Sinbad,  l3b»  si^kv.  and  Baron  Mun- 
chausen are  great  lies,  but  comparatively  harm- 
less, beoaose  they  are  so  monstrous. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  And  all  shades  of  pre- 
tenoe;  bat  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  muoh  that 
will  bear,  like  this,  to  he  called  by  its  rightname. 
''Keep  op  appearanoes  at  all  haaarda,"  the  world 
says,  "no  matter  what  comforts  you  risk." 

There  is  a  man  wj»is  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
rents  in  town,  tsiA  he  taxed  for  a  score  of  thou- 
sands,  while  be  is  not  worth  one,  for  the  mke  of 
being  thought  a  rich  man.  And  then  is  wother,  \ 


spoiling  bis  alver  locks,  the  old  man's  crown  of 
glory,  with  a  villainons  hair-dye;  to  persuade  him- 
self and  others  that  his  life-lease  Is  not  as  nearly 
out  as  they  had  supposed. 

There  is  a  woman  of  sixty,  di^;nised  in  the 
mnslins  and  ribbons  of  a  belte  of  twenty.  And 
here  is  aweet  sixteen  herself,  why  will  she  pat 
forth  such  efforts  to  be  unnabiral?  Her  waist, 
before  small  enough  for  proper  proporti<ai,  ah9 
bas  managed  to  rednce  to  half  its  real  rise.  Her 
foot,  never  beyond  a  reasonable  magnitndefcr  tba 
inirpose  of  vnlking,  she  has  crammed  into  the 
tiniest  of  fkiry  shMS.  whiob  tre,  to  use  an  Iiidi- 
man's  description,  "full  and  running  over,  en- 
tirely." Her  face,  whose  bloom  she  has  stigma- 
tized  as  "countryfled,"  she  has  made  sof&dently 
pale  by  depriving  herself  of  necessary  exennse, 
but  y^tow  blotches  are  coming  out  in  place  of  the 
roses,  to  tell  their  own  tale.  Poor  child!  every 
step  ehe  takes,  dow,  limping  and  stiff,  defeats  her 
efforts  by  writing  a  commentary  upon  her  mis- 
take, that  all  may  read.  Hebe,  aping  a  pale 
nymph,  has  become  a  ghost. 

All  disguises  are  seen  through,  at  some  time  oar 
othw,  by  somebody  or  other;  and  tfien,  it  is  so 
mnehcuerto  be  natural!  Why.mdf  the  dia* 
tfoss  of  some  people's  lives  uises  frnn  tWwfejTn 
what  others  will  tldok  of  tbem. 

Of  oontse,  we  are  not  respondUe  fin*  the  defec- 
tive visioi  of  say  of  our  neighbors.  If  one  who 
always  wears  rose-colored  spectacles,  tells  me 
that  I  have  a  young  and  blooming  face,  be  may 
believe  it,  bnt  I  shall  not.  And  if  one  whose 
glasses  are  green.  Insists  that  I  have  a  consnmp' 
tive  hoe,  I  can  enjoy  my  rough  health  jast  as 
well  as  if  hs  ha4  G^ven  me  no  mdi  agreeaUa  in- 
formation. 

We  may  be  honest  and  straigbt-fOTWard;  and 
yet  be  misunderstood,  because  of  being  looked  at 
throi^h  some  other  medium  than  our  own  atnif»- 
phere.  So  the  had  cannot  appreciate  the  good, 
nor  the  cnnnim  the  rimplo-heuied. 

Whr,  even  1,  who  from  sheer  inddlenee,  when 
no  higher  motive  is  dominant,  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  cloak  my  real  chai«cter.  hive  been  ac- 
cused by  some  wise  heads,  of  being  a  "perfect 

Eozzle."  A  puzzle  indeed!  The  tai^e  must 
Bve  been  in  their  own  brains. 
Mysteries  may  be  great  things,  bat  it  is  better 
to  decide  about  that  after  they  have  hem  solved. 
The  smoke  that  darkens  the  horizon  may  arise 
from  the  conflagration  of  a  town,  but  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  a  burning  stubble- field. 

The  world  is  full  of  shams,  and  shows,  and  sad, 
rickening  falsdwod*  Tet  there  are  those  who 
are  true  to  their  own  souls  and  to  Him  £rom 
whose  essence  tiuwe  soub  were  Iweathed,  nod 
there  are  enoi^  of  them  to  be  thankfiil  for. 

-A  noble  little  fdlow  was  he,  who,  when  tempt- 
ed to  do  wrong,  with  the  addHiomd  inducement, 
'•Nobody  will  see  yoa."  answered,  "But  I  woold 
see  mysuf."  Aye,  if  our  actiona  do  not  deserve 
our  own  respect,  they  are  unworthy  the  good 
opinion  of  other  people.  To  revel  in  the  festiTi- 
ties  of  popular  favor,  while  we  run  from  ourselves 
as  from  the  grisp  of  a  constable,  is  a  shamefal 
pawning  of  the  heart's  sacred  jewel,  peace;  a 
j  miserable  preparation  for  a  land  where  there  is  no 
|sMming-Mrfaere  all  veUa  are  to  be  xemoved. 
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DEPAKT!  OH,  SUMMER. 

"It  ii (wlrwitb  tlia matnor  cold wntlwr  thatw* eu 
hope  rur  tiM  pMtUraes  to  k«  mtMr*d.**—L»tur  frtm  tki 
South. 

Depart!  oh,  Sammerl 

Hence,  vitb  thy  gorgeons  flowerti 
With  all  thy  treasared  sweetness,  kenca. 

To  other  elimeB  than  oars. 
Gather  thy  drapery  green 

From  off  oar  Northern  hills — 
'Hush  thy  leaf-music  in  the  woedsf 

Thy  langhter  in  ths  rillsl 

D^Bitl  oh,  Summerf 

To  thy  far  haunts  conTey, 
Thy  gloriona  sanshineiBbadowsdeepf 

Waft  tby  sweet  birds  sway. 
Slay  not  'mid  groves  of  pine, 

Nw  SoQthem  orange  bowers; 
I^ve  not  a  fragrant  breath  of  ttuna 

'Mid  the  magnolia  fiowersl 

Depart!  oh,  Sammerl 

From  climes  where  myrtles  Mow, 
Room  ror  the  froat-king'a  mantle  there! 

Room  here,  for  Winter  snowl 
Bence;  4pt  the  storm  may  rage! 

The  Ntn-th  wind  fierce  and  wild, — 
That  biting  bta&ts  from  polar  plains, 

Rerel  where  thou  hast  smiladl 

De  parti  ob,  Summeil 
Fain  woald  wa  wish  thy  stiTt 

Bnt  death  and  woe  are  in  thy  traiA, 

Therefore,  away,  away! 
From  the  doomed  cities  rise 

Imploring  bursts  of  prayer, 
With  rising  groans  and  mourners'  criM| 

Rending  the  sultry  aix. 

Depart!  oh,  Snmmerl 

From  where  the  cyiwesi  wavaa 
Beneath  the  glorioas  Southexn  ikiM, 

Over  a  land  of  gravesl 
Gather  thy  beauties  hence, 

Sbce  tbou  cao'st  not  restore 
Snoshine  and  joy  to  stricken  homes. 

We  welcome  tbee  no  morel 

Deparf  oh,  Snmmerl  • 

Beaotifol  as  thoa  art —  * 
That  the  destroying  angePt  sword 

Bfay  from  oar  land  drparti 
Keekly  onr  hearts  would  learn 

The  lesson  thon  hast  given — 
Loving  each  day  the  less  of  earth. 

And  more,  hx  more,  of  Ueavenl    H.  W. 

PRAYER  AND  PRAISE. 

BT  XUZABETH  JE8SDP  EAMZ8. 

Two  perfumes  of  the  soul  that  born  and  Itngnish, 

Use  fall  of  rapture^  and  the  other  Uart: 
vi  spore  passion,  the  delight  and  anguish, 

As  rise  our  thoughts  to  yon  pure  atmospheresi 
Then  we  become  through  Thee,  thou  Infinite, 

wett  and  Eternall  and  beyond  this  being 
^*  lift  onr  eyes,  the  pure  celestials  seeing, 
^"ft'd  ^th  a  portion  of  their  sacred  lightl 
B«ore  is  one  gr»  at  Prayer— the  Earth  a  Hymn 

w  adoration  to  Thy  name,  O  Fatherl 

urU  and  sainted  ones  around  us  gather 
,  AM  nughtimperleet  doth  OUT  Tisiffii  dint 


COURTSHIP  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

One  ereniDg,  in  %  gsy  pariy  At  flenr  Kreteb- 
man's,  the  aabject  turned  npon  femalebeanfy;  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  company  MMrted  tut  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Kunermtli  Ammon— a 
Dlonde,  bom  in  April,  1776— was  the  most  beaa- 
tifhl  girl  in  the  city.  I  instantly  resolved  to  sa- 
tisfy mysdf  upcHi  the  Hubject,  without  loss  of 
time,  and  slipping  out  of  the  room,  I  went 
Btraigbt  to  the  Kamerath's  bouse,  and  rang  the 
bell.  . 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  youngest  daughter 
herself,  wbo  explained  tbe  unusual  circumstance 
by  saying  that  it  happened  that  no  one  was  in 
the  bouse  except  her  psirents  and  herself. 

I  looked  earnestly  a*  the  maiden,  and  fbnnd 
her  beauUfol  beyond  description;  so,  without  besi- 
tatioD.  I  asked  her  there,  upon  the  threshold,  if 
she  would  be  my  wife. 

*«Wb7  not?"  answered  she,  "bat  oeme  in  ud 
speak  to  my  parents.*' 

We  parted  late  in  the  evening  with  %  tender 
emlMoe— all  was  settled  between  ns. 

In  the  village  of  T^pach,  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1796.  we  were  married,  in  a  good,  simple 
country  iashion,  and  late  in  the  evening  the  bride 
6tq>ped  into  my  carriage  at  her  father's  door,  and 
went  with  me  to  my  old  home. 

I  soon  found  that  it  was  easier  fiw  a  man  to 
beoome  a  brid^room  than  a  wise  husband. 

We  idagoed  each  other  constantly  in  the  be- 
ginning, out  of  pvre  love,  till,  from  continual 
vexation,  a  coMneas  ensued,  which  we  both  felt, 
bat  eoold  not  account  for. 

Yesterday  my  little  lady  would  not  sulfo  me 
to  leave  ber  side,  and  to  day  she  fonsd  it  good  to 
visit  her  brother,  ten  miles  in  the  coon  try,  with* 
out  ladding  me  adim,  or  naming  the  time  of  her 
return. 

Two  days  after  this,  hasfy  messengers  csme, 
one  after  another — I  must  OMne — I  should  como 
—without  me  she  ooold  have  no  peace. 

1  went,  and  tbe  joy  of  tbe  re>union  seemed  as 
if  it  never  oould  end.  On  tbe  ftAlowing  day  I 
was  again  a  burden.  I  left  with  a  cold  parting, 
and  that  self-same  n^t  came  the  repentance  by 
an  extra  post— she  ooold  not  live  without  n», 
I  must  hasten  back. 

This  certainly  wonld  not  do— io  tiui  wi^  all 
my  identity  wwdd  be  destroyed. 

Snoe  the  day  of  my  marmge  with  my  beauti- 
ftU  wife,  I  had  been  tiie  submisrive  slave  of  her 
will,  bat  now  that  it  was  plidn  she  had  a  will 
her  own.  I  most  follow  seme  other  plah.  I^^t 
down  to  consider,  and  afta  some  reflecticHi,  de- 
termined what  to  do. 

Since  my  marriage  my  old  employments  and 
pursuits  bad  been,- altogether  neglected,  but  I 
now  resumed  them,  and  as  much  as  possible  re- 
tamed  to'tay  bachelor  life. 

My  wife  sent  evei^  day  letters  foil  of  tears, 
but  1  paid  no  attanUon  to  them  outwardly,  al- 
though they  toudwd  my  beaft  nnly.  Atlmgth 
Iwrotehflraloiw,aatioa>  letter,  in  whidi  T  said 
that  as  we  bad  beca  married  without  imnoue 
oonrtship,  it  waa  not  at  all  stmnge^tUt^  bemg 
unacquainted  with  ediA  1(Mhte%N£hi^W^  we 
qodd  not  hannoniie  together,  and  1  propoae ' 
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that  she  sbonld  remain  at  ber  father's  bouse  at 
present,  and  that,  with  ber  penaission,  I  would : 
visit  her  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  spend 
an  erening  with  her  in  conrersation,  until  we 
were  acquunted  with  each  other,  and  after  that, 
if  she  wonld  like  me  enough,  I  would  take  her 
home  to  be  my  wife — but  if  she  found  she  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  my  habits,  manners  and 
character,  I  would  leave  her  undw  her  Other's 
loot,  giving  Dp  all  claims  upon  her. 

This  plan  did  not  please  ber  mnch;  but  she 
appeared  to  think  it  would  not  be  becxMiiiDg  in 
ber  to  bring  ap  any  objection. 

Well— to  cut  a  long  story  short,  after  a  Ibnnal 
courtship  of  no  very  great  lei^th  I  once  more 
took  her  home,  and  she  made  one  of  the  best 
little  wives  in  the  world. « 


SINGULAR  STORY. 

It  will  ^  remembered  that  while  Kossuth  was 
in  New  Tork  city,  and  stopping  at  the  Irving 
Hoose,  he  received  the  visits  of  namerooa  persons ; 
of  both  sexes,  who  deeply  empathized  with  him 
aud  his  cause.  Among  the  roit,  there  was  one 
day  a  lady  of  a  remarkably  sensitive  oonstitation 
who  came  to  the  hotel,  in  company  with  two  or 
three  of  ber  friends,  ftaUy  determined  upon  having 
an  interview  with  the  illustrious  Maygar,  if  it 
were  possible.  Adar  she  arrived,  she  ascertained 
that  KoBSath,  nnreoogaised  by  ber,  had  passed 
out  of  the  door  at  the  very  momeat  she  entoed, 
and  BO  near  her,  in  ti»  crowd,  as  to  jHCobably 
have  touched  her.  The  lady,  with  her  com- 
panions, took  a  seat  in  the  parlor,  and,  being 
chagrined  at  the  disappointment  in  her  expecta- 
tion to  see  the  object  of  her  ardent  interest,  it 
may  be  nattirally  sapfwsed  that  ber  mind  wan- 
dered forth  after  turn  in  thought.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  after  she  had  sat  there  for  some 
time,  ^e  became  apparently  insensible  to 
the  presence  of  ber  oompanions  and  to  all 
things  around  hn,  and  afterwards  rose  upon  ha 
feet,  aanmed  a  majestic  air,  and  oommen<wd  ges- 
ticulating in  the  most  pmeefel  manner,  as  if  ad- 
dressing a  paUio  aomnbly.  This  she  continued 
fiv  a  long  time,  delate  at  every  cBbrt  of  her 
friends  to  arouse  her  to  a  state  of  outer  oonsoieus' 
ness;  and  nnally  she  resumed  ber  natural  state 
suddenly  and  Bpontane(Hislv.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  during  the  whole  time  of  the ; 
lady's  strange  gestioi^ting  monments,  and 
ooiociding  with  its  beginning  and  termination  to 
a  moment,  Kossuth  was  engaged  in  delivering  a 
spesph  to  (Hie  of  the  nomerous  oongratulatoiy  «§• 
semblages  witfa  irtiieb  ba  wai  hnnorad  while  in 
New  York! 

Here  was  a  payohologieal  phenomenon  which, 
like  all  other  wects,  must  oertaialy  have  had  an 
adequate  asd  oorreqKmding  oanse;  and  we  are 
totally  at  a  loss  to  oooonve  of  its  cause,  unless 
we  refer  it  to  tlw  law  <tf  psyduqid  sympathy, 
which  we  might  illustrate  hy  a  thousand  other, 
though  periiaps  for  the  most  part  less  remark- 
able cases.  The  strong  attractive  tendency  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  lady  bad  toward  the  Hunga- 
rian leader,  itoubtless  brot^t  her  into  (hat  inti- 
mate magutio  nnioi  witb  him  which  enabled 
the  moffn  of  hia  mind,  uacomciouBly  to  him- 


self, to  vibrate  llirough  her  nerrous  and  mnacahr 

Boston,  and  cause  her  to  gesticulate  coinddently 
with  himself  This  conclusion  is  &rther  estalH  | 
lished  by  the  fact  that  her  gestures,  as  it  wu 
said,  preciseljr  resembled  those  of  Kossuth;  and 
the  respectability  of  the  lady  is  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  suspicion  that  the  scene  was  merely 
feigned  by  ber,  even  supposing  such  a  thing  to 
have  beem  possiUe.— Amertemi  Phrau^gitM, 
Journal. 


A  LIVE  AUTHORESS. 

Onoelwas  driven  by  a  young  Irish  friend  to 
call  npCHi  the  wife  of  a  ridi  &ima  in  the  oouu- 
try.  We  were  shown  by  the  mastv  of  the  bouse 
mto  a  very  handsomely  furnished  poom,  inivhiiA 
there  was  no  lack  of  substantial  oomfiMt,  "ted 
even  of  some  elegancies,  in  the  shape  OT  bodu. 
pictures  and  a  piano.  The  good  man  1^  us  to 
inform  his  wife  of  our  arrival,  and  for  some  mi- 
nutes we  remained  in  solemn  state,  until  the  mis- 
tress of  the  bouse  made  her  appearance.  She 
had  been  called  from  the  washtuh,  and,  liln  a 
sensible  woman,  was  not  ashamed  of  her  domes- 
tic occupation.  She  came  in,  wi^g  the  sods 
from  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and  gave  us  a  very 
hearty  and  fnendly  welcome.  She  was  a  short, 
stout,  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  very  pleasiog 
conntcoanoe;  and,  though  raly  in  her  cdmed 
flannel  woridng-dress,  with  a  nightcap  tm  hn 
head,  and  spectacled  nose,  there  was  someUui^  ' 
in  her  frank,  jjood-natured  fece  that  greatiy  pie* 
possessed  us  in  her  fkvor.  After  giving  us  Um 
common  compliments  of  the  day,  she  drew  her 
chair  just  in  front  of  me,  and,  resting  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  and  dropping  her  cbinbetween  her 
hands,  she  sat  regarding  me  with  such  a  fixed 
gaze  that  it  became  wy  embarrasffing. 

"So,"  says  she,  at  last,  *'you  an  Mrs.  M  ?" 

"Yes." 

"The  woman  that  writes?" 
"The  same." 

She  drew  back  her  chi^r  fbr  a  few  paces,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  in  which  disappointment  ind 
surprise  seemed  strangely  to  mingle.  j 
**WoU,Ihave-he'rdagreat  deal  about  yon,  | 
and  I  wanted  to  see  you  Md  fi»  a  long  time;  but 
yon  are  only  a  humly  perwm  like  myself,  after 
all.   Why,  I  do  think,  if  I  bad  on  my  twet  gown  , 
;  and  cap,  I  should  look  a  great  deal  younger  and 
better  than  you." 
I  told  her  that  I  had  no  doubt  <A  the  fact. 
"And  pray,"  continued  she,  with  same 
provoking  scrutiny,  "how  old  do  yon  call  your-  i 
Min"  ^        ■'  I 
I  told  her  my  exact  age.  ' 
"Humph!"  qooth  she,  as  if  she  rathw  doubted 
my  word,  "two  years  younger  nor  me!  yon  look 
a  great  deal  oldw  nor  that  '  After  a  lou  pause,  i 
and  another  searching  gaze,  "Do  you  oiul  those  ' 
teeth  your  own?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  laughing;  for  I  could  rtiain  my 
gravity  no  knger;  "in  the  very  truert  sense  « 
the  word  they  are  mine,  aa  God  gave  tiiem  to 
me." 

"You  are  luckier  than  your  neighbors,"  said 
she.  "But,  aim't  you  greaUy  troubled  with 

beadadtsB?"      oigiiized  byVjOOgre 
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"No,"  said  I>  rather  sUrtled  at  this  freeh  in- 
teiTDgitoTT'. 

"M;P'  exclaimed  she,  "I  thought  jon  must  be, 
JOBT  8fC0  are  00  sank  in  jour  head.   Well,  w«ll. 

lopMi  are  Mrs.  M  ,  of  Bellerille,  the  woman 

tbit  vritM.  Yon  an  but  a  humly  body,  after; 
■II." 

While  this  coriotis  colloquy  was  going  on,  my 
poor  Irish  friend  sat  on  thorns,  and  tried,  \^ 
thiowing  in  a  little  judictoiis  Uaraey,  to  soften 
tibe  tbniBts  of  the  home  truths  to  which  he  had : 
amriuiagly  uposrd  ma.  Between  eveiy  pannl 
in  the  oooremation,  he  broke  in  with— 

**X  am  mre  Mrs.  M         is  a  fioa-looldng 

wnnKB— a  Tery  yonng- looking  WMnan  for  her 
tge.  Any  person  might  know  at  a  glanoe  that 
those  teeth  were  her  own.  They  look  too  natural 
to  be  &l8e." — Life  in  the  Clearing,  bv  Mrs. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  AGASSIZ. 

[In  the  progress  of  his  toor  on  the  continent, 
Prof.  Silliman  visited  Lausanne,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  die  eminent  natnralist,  Agassiz.  of 
vbose  famil;^  be  gives  some  agreeable  details:]— 

Althongh  it  was  raining,  our  new  friends  took 
ns  a  considerable  distance  to  the  residence  of  this 
Tcnerable  lady  in  the  family  of  her  son.  She 
som  made  her  appearance,  and  although  nearly 
ibar  score,  her  beautifnl  person  was  ereot,  tall 
and  dignified,  while  her  anhnated  and  warm  ad- 
dress placed  ns  instantlynt  ease.  Madame  Frai^ 
dHon  had  sent  before  ns  her  brother's  Introdoe- 
tocy  note  hy  her  litUe  son,  a  lad  of  ten  years; 
gnmdmahad  mislaid  her  spectacles  and  conld  not 
read  the  note;  she  said,  however,  that  her  young 
erandson  was  a  faithful  commissionaire,  and  told 
ber  that  two  American  gentlemen  and  a  lady 
were  coming,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  see  her,  and 
she  felt  at  once  convinced  that  they  were  friends 
of  her  son  Loais.  As  soon  as  we  explained  to  her 
our  intimacy  with  bim — that  he  had  been  often  a 
guest  in  oor  families — ihat  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
Knowing  his  interesting  American  wife — and 
irhen  we  added  the  friendly  notice  of  her  son's 
domestic  happiness,  and  of  his  high  standing  and 
Boeceas  in  his  adopted  oonntnr,  mr  strong  frame 
was  agitated,  her  nnee  tremUed  with  emotion, 
and  the  Sowing  tears  told  the  story  of  a  mother's 
heart,  not  ^et  chilled  age. 

A  beanbfol  group  of  lovely  granddiildren  was 
gathered  aronnd  to  see  and  hear  the  strangers 
from  a  ^-distant  land,  beyond  the  great  ocean. 
When  we  inquired  of  Mad.  Agassiz  her  entire 
nmnber  of  grandchildren,  she  replied  15;  and 
when  she  was  informed  that  my  whole  nomber 
eueeded  hers,  she  was  both  amosed  and  sur- 
prised, and  smiles  of  sympathy  succeeded  to  tears; 
nr  she  had  considered  me— from  my  being  still 
•a  aetire  tnvellw— a  younger  man  tiian  1  am- 
8be  ia  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
ma  die  bther  of  Agassiz.  fflwhaaaTigoronamind, 

Taka  with  gceat  spirit,  and  is  a  mother  worthy 
such  a  son.  She  was  grieved  when  she  heard 
that  onr  stay  vras  to  be  very  brief,  and  wonid' 
harffly  be  denied  that  we  should  become  goests 
U  hv  house;  or,  at  least,  that  the  eemar  (tf  the 
par^  should  accept  her  bospitali^. 


The  next  morning  she  came  walking  alone,  a 
long  distance  in  the  rain,  to  bid  ns  farewell,  and  1 
parted,  eridently  with  deep  emotion,  and  not  con- 
cealed, for  we  had  brought  the  imageof  herfaTorite 
son  near  to  her  mental  vision  again.  She  brought 
for  Mrs.  S-  a  little  bouquet  of  pansies,  and  bid  os 
tell  ber  son  her  pensees  were  all  for  him. 

Such  scenes  come  near  to  every  benevolent 
heart,  and  prove  that  human  sympathy  has  a  ' 
moral  magnetism  whose  attraction  is  imiversal.  , 
I  value  highly  the  art  of  statuary,  bat  I  prize 
more  highl^  still  such  a  fkmily  scene  as  this:  a 
scene  away  here  in  Switzerland,  4,000  miles 
from  my  home,  on  the  borders  of  &e  beautilhl 
Lake  Lemao;  and  I  would  not  exduinge  snch 
living  exhibitions  of  the  human~heart  for  all  the 
mute  marble  men  and  women  in  the  Vatican, 
although  they  have  a  high  value  as  exhibitions  of 
talent,  and  still  more  as  representations  o^^nman 
I  character  and  feeling. 

Agassiz,  and  many  other  excellent  people  in 
I  countries  bordering  on  France,  are  descendants 
I  of  French  Hognenots  who  fled  from  persecution, 
and,  like  the  Puritans  of  Kew-England.  they 
:  retain  strong  traits  of  the  Protestant  character — 
for  they  were  the  Puritans  of  France. 


REMARKABLE  MANIFESTATION,  i 

When  Queen  Ulrike,  of  Sweden,  was  <m  ber 
death>bed,  her  last  moments  were  embittned  by 
regret  at  the  abaenoe  tit  her  favorite,  Uie  Countess  | 
Steenho(^,  between  whom  and  the  queen  there 
existed  the  most  tender  and  afiectionato  attach- 
mat.  Unfortunately,  and  by  the  most  singular 
cmncidence,  the  Oountess  Steenbock  at  the  same 
moment,  lay  dangerously  ill,  at  Stockholm,  and 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  dying  queen  to 
be  carried  to  her  presence.  After  Uliike  bad 
breathed  her  last,  the  royal  corpse,  as  is  custom- 
ary in  that  country,  was  placed  in  an  open 
coffin,  upon  an  elevated  frame,  in  an  apartment 
of  the  palace,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax 
candles.  A  detachment  of  Boyal  fiorse  Guards 
was  stationed  in  the  ante-chunber  as  a  funoal 
watch.  During  the  mftemoon,  the  outside  door 
of  the  ante-chamber  opmed,  and  the  Cimntesa 
Steenbock  appealed  in  deep  grieC  The  aoldiera 
of  the  guard  immediately  formed  into  two  Imes, 
and  presented  arms,  as  a  Respect  to  the  first 
dame  of  the  palace*  who  was  recaved  and  es- 
corted by  the  commander  of  the  guard  into  the 
chamber  where  lay  the  body  of  her  dearest  ' 
fiiend.  The  officers  were  surjuisod  at  her  onex- 
pected  arrival,  and  attributing  her  silence  to  the 
,  intensity  (tf  her  grief,  conducted  her  to  the  side  of 
the  corpse,  and  then  retired,  leaving  her  alone, 
not  choosing  to  disturb  tlw  expression  of  her 
deep  emotion.  The  officers  waited  oat«de  for  a 
con^derable  time,  and  the  countess  not  yet  re- 
taming,  they  feared  aome  accident  had  befUlen 
her. 

The  highest  officer  in  rank  now  opened  the 
door,  bnt  immediately  f^  back  in  Uie  utmost 
consternation.  The  other  officers  present  then 
hastened  into  the  room,  and  there  tlKy  all  beheld 
the  qa«en  standing  upright  in  her  coffiu,  and  ten- 
derly embracing  the  countess!  This  was  observed 
byaJltheoffioersaodstddieEaofUwgnard.  r~ 
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sentl^  the  apparition  seemed  to  waT«r  and  re- 
soWe  itself  into  a  dense  mist  When  tiiia  had 
disappeared,  the  corpse  of  the  qneen  was  seen  re- 
posing in  its  former  posiiion  on  the  bed  of  state; 
but  the  oonntess  was  notrhere  to  be  foaod.  In 
vain  they  searched  the  chamber  and  the  adjom- 
ing  rooms — not  a  trace  of  her  coold  be  disoovered. 

A  courier  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Stockholm 
with  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence; and  there  it  was  learned  that  the  Countess 
Steenbock  had  not  left  the  capita],  but  that  she 
bad  died  at  predady  the  same  moment  when  she 
was  seen  in  the  arms  at  the  deceased  queen!  An 
extraordinary  protoool  cS  this  oocurrenoe  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  officers 
of  the  goTernmeUt,  and  wUch  was  oDnntwaigned 
by  all  present  This  docoment  is  sUll  ivcsHrred 
in  the  archives. 


«I  WANT  TO  BE  AN  ANGEL." 

A  child  sat  in  the  door  of  a  cottage  at  the  close 
of  a  summer  Sabbath.  The  twilight  was  fading, 
and  as  the  shades  of  erening  darkened,  one  after 
another  of  the  stars  shone  in  the  8I17,  and  kwked 
down  on  the  child  in  his  thoughtful  mood.  He 
was  looking  up  at  the  stars,  ud  ooonting  them 
as  they  came,  till  Uiey  were  too  many  to  be 
eounted;  and  his  eyes  wandering  alt  orer  the 
heavens,  watching  the  bright  worlds  above. 

He  was  so  absmrbed,  that  his  mother  called  to 
him,  and  said: 

"My  son,  what  are  yon  thinking  of!" 

He  started  aa  if  sndaenly  aronsed  firom  sleep, 
and  answered: 

"I  was  thinking—" 

"Tes,"  said  his  mother,  "I  knew  yon  were 
thinking,  bat  what  were  you  thinking  about?" 

"Oh,"  said  he,  and  his  little  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  thought,  "  I  toant  to  be  an  angelV 

"And  why,  my  son,  would  you  be  an  angel?" 

**HeaTen  is  up  tiwre,  is  it  not,  mother?  and 
there  the  angels  live,  and  love  God.  and  are  hap- 
py; I  do  wish  I  was  good,  and  God  would  take 
me  there,  and  let  me  wait  on  Ilim  for  ever." 

The  mother  called  him  tfi  her  knee,  and  he 
leaned  on  her  bosom,  and  wept.  She  wept  too. 
and  smoothed  the  soft  hair  of  his  head  as  he 
stood  there,  and.  kissed  his  forebead,  and  then 
told  him  ttut  if  he  woald  give  his  heart  to  Ood, 
now,  while  he  was  young,  that  the  Saviour  would 
foi^ive  all  his  sins,  and  take  him  np  to  Heaven 
when  be  died,  and  then  he  would  be  with  Qod 
for  ever. 

His  yonng  heart  was  annforted.  Ba  kildt  «t 
his  mother's  side,  and  said: 

"  Jmhf,  BaTionr,  Bon  of  Gnd, 
Wub  VM  in  Tbj  prAoiotu  blood; 
I  Tbj  littl«  lamb  wonl-l  b«. 
Help  nw,  Lord,  to  look  to  Tbw." 

The  mother  took  the  young  child  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  soon  he  was  waept  dreaming  periiaps 
of  angels  and  ^atea. 

A  fewmondisaAerwards^knecB  was  on  bim, 
and  the  light  of  that  cottage,  and  the  joy  of  Aat 
mother's  heart,  went  out  He  breathed  his  last 
in  her  arms,  and  afl  be  took  her  parting  kias»  he 
whispered  in  her  ear: 

"I  am  going  to  be  an  angel." 

Little  reader,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  an  angel? 


COLONEL  BURR,  AND  JOHN  RAN-  I 
DOLPH  OF  ROANOKE. 

Oolond  BniT,  who  bad  been  Yice-Preddent  <if 
America,  and  probahly  wonld  have  been  the  next  | 
President,  butfor  Us  anfortnnate  dud  with  Gene  1 
ral  Hamilton,  came  over  to  England,  and  was  I 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  | 
with  whom  I  was  veiy  intimate.    He  requested  I 
woold  introduce  lum  to  Mr.  Grattan,  whom  he  was  | 
excessively  anxious  to  see.  Colonel  Burr  was  not 
a  man  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance;  rough- 
featured,  and  neither  dressy  nor  pt^hed;  but  a 
well-informed,  sensible  man,  and  Umugh  not  a 
particularly  agreeable,  yet  an  instmetive  eom- 
luoiott.    People  in  general  form  extrangant  an- 
ticipatkms  regarding  eminent  peiionB.   The  idea 
(tf  a  great  orator  and  an  Irish  ohief  oarried  with 
it,  naturally  enough,  correwonding  notions  of 
physical  elegance,  vigor  and  dignity.   Such  was 
Colonel  Burr's  mistoke,  I  believe,  about  Mr.  ■ 
Grattan,  and  I  took  care  not  to  undeceive  him.  | 
We  went  to  my  friend's  house,  who  was  to  leave 
London  next  day.    I  announ^  that  Cc^nel 
Burr,  from  America,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  myself, 
wished  to  pay  our  respecto,  and  the  servant  in- 
formed us  that  his  master  would  receive  us  in  a 
short  time,  but  was  at  the  moment  much  occu- 
pied on  business  of  oonseqoence.  Butt^s  opeo- 
tations  were  alt  on  the  alert   Randolph  also  was 
anxious  to  be  presented  to  the  grtat  Grattan,  and 
both  impatient  for  the  entianoe  of  this  Donoft- 
tbenes.  ■  '  | 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  in  hopped  a 
small,  bent  flgure,  mei^e,  yeUow,  and  ordinary; 
one  slipper  and  one  shoe;  his  breeches'  knees  ' 
loose;  his  cravat  hanging  down;  his  shirt  and 
coat-sieeves  tucked  up  liigb,  and  an  old  hat  upoi 
his  head.  This  apparition  sainted  the  strftngers 
very  courteously,  and  asked,  without  any  infto* 
duction,  how  long  they  had  been  in  Sogland.  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  late  General  Washington  and  the  revolution- 
ary war.  My  oompanions  looked  at  each  other;  | 
their  replies  were  costive,  and  they  seemed  quito 
;  unpatient  to  see  Mr.  Grattan.  I  oonld  sonrody 
contain  myself,  bat  determmed  to  let  my  •coen- 
tric  countryman  take  his  course,  who  appeared 
quite  delighted  to  see  hia  Tisiters,  and  was  the 
most  inquisitive  person  in  the  world.  Randolph 
was  far  the  tallest  and  most  dignified-looking 
man  of  the  two.  gray-haired  and  well-dressed; 
Grattan,  therefore,  of  coaise,  took  him  for  the 
Vice-President,  and  addressed  him  accordingly. 
Randolph,  at  length,  begged  to  know  if  they 
could  shortly  have  the  honor  of  seeing  Mr.  Grat- 
tan. Upon  which  our  host,  not  doubting,  bat 
they  knew  him,  concaved  it  most  be  his  soa 
^ames.  for  whom  th^  inquired,  and  said  be  be- 
nered  he  had  that  numiait  wandered  oat  aome- 
wbere  to  amuse  hims^.  ^Diis  oomptetdy  diaoon- 
eerted  the  Americans,  and  they  were  about  to 
make  their  bow  and  their  exit,  when  I  thonght  it 
high  time  to  explain;  and,  taking  Colonel  Bnxr 
■ad  Mr.  Randolph  repectively  by  the  hand,  intro- 
4aced  than  to  the  Right-Honorable  Henry  Gra^ 
tan.  I  never  saw  people  stare  so,  or  so  muoh  em- 
barrassed! Grattan  himself,  now  perceiving  the 
.  cause,  heartilyjoined  in  my  meuimMit  He  puUed 
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dinnibiBalii^leerw,  polled  up  his  stockings,  and 
to  luBoira  imsistiblfl  way  apol<^ized  for  outre 
dgura  be  cat,  asmiring  them  that  he  had  touUy 
oTcritf^ed  it  in  his  anxiety  not  to  keep  them 
nitiDg:  that  he  was  about  returning  to  Ireland 
BMtmonung.  and  had  been  busily  packing  up  his 
books  and  papers  io  a  ck>set  full  of  dost  and  cob- 
irebs!  This  incident  rendered  tbe  interview 
non  ffiteresting.  The  Americans  were  charmed 
with  tbeir  reception,  and,  after  a  jvoferaeted  vient. 
Ktirtd  highly  gratified,  white  Grattan  retanied 
UUB  to  hia  booka  and  oohwtba.—Bm-ington's 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGY. 
No.  III. 

PAPA,  MARY,  STEPilEN  AND  WILLIE. 

Papa.  VfeTl,  Miss  Polly,  what  makes  you 
afraid  of  geol(«y  teaching  you  infidelity? 

Afory.  Oh,  I  was  reading  a  short  time  ago, 
that  it  Unght  us  different  things  from  what  uie 
Kble  does,  and  thus  weakens  our  liiuih  in  the 
Bible. 

Papa.  Why,  surely,  yon  dmH  think  that  I 
aa  an  infidel? 

Afory.  No,  I  know  yon  beliere  the  Bible  to  be 
Ood's.Word;  bnt  still,  eveiybody  might  not  have 
as  firm  a  belief  as  you  have. 

Papa.  Very  true;  but  that  is  tbeir  &ult  I 
bold  ereiy  one,  who,  professing  to  be  a  Christian, 
yet  neglects  to  make  himself  certain  that  the 
BiUe  is  God's  Holy  Word,  to  be  culpable  in  tbe 
extreme,  for  he  is  willingly  rendering  himself  an 
easy  prey  to  tbe  attacks  of  the  infidel  whenever 
i»  chooses  to  present  himself. 

GflDlogy  and  tbe  Bible  do  not  contradict  each 
other.  The  Bible,  says  an  eminent  divine,  was 
mfe  designed  to  teach  scienoe;  and  so,  I  would 
■driae  you,  if  you  are  not  alreitdy  fully  convinced 
of  it,  to  examine  anew  the  evidence  on  which  we 
reocive  the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  and  not  heeding 
attempts  to  identify  scientific  theories  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation.  Study  at  once  both 
tbe  book  of  God*8  word,  and  the'  book  of  God's 
wwks,  and,,  as  Lord  Bacon  advises,  **i)o  not 
mwisely  nungU  or  confound  these  learning* 
together.^* 

Mary.  Well,  papa,  I  almost  changed  my  mind 
yesteiday,  and  bad  half  determined  to  come  and 
bear  tbe  next  conversation  vou  had  on  geology; 
ibr  I  heard  Stephen  and  Willie  talking  about  ame- : 
thysts  and  other  stones,  and  I  thought  there; 
oould  not  be  mni^  bam  in  knowing  abont  such 
tbbgs;  beddes,  I  sbonld  like  to  know  bow  to  tell 
ft  real  stone  bi  a  brooch,  for  there  are  such  nume- 
nios  imitation  ones  now. 

Papa.  I  mm  glad  yon  have  beard  some  part  of 
what  I  told  your  brothers,  ibr  it  will  enaUe  van 
to  tmderstand  what  I  have  to  tell  yon  to  uy. 
We  have  bad  to  talk  aboat  two  classes  of  locks, 
tbe  Platomc  and  metamorpbic 

Stevhen.  I  do  not  remember  biariog  about 
the  Plutonic  rocks,  papa. 

Papa.  Why,  granite  is  a  Plutonic  rock. 
FUto,  with  the  ancients,  was  god  of  the  lower 
nj^ns,  and  the  granite  rocks  are  often  called 
n«tnue»  because  they  are  thought  to  bare  been 
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formed  by  fire,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face; BO  we  have  learnt  two  divisions  of  (he 
rocks,  Plutonic  or  igneous,  and  metamorpbic  or 
changed. 

Now  above  tbe  metamorpbic  rocks  come  what 
u-e  called  the  a^eoiu  or  sedimentary  rocks;  that 
is.  as  I  have  told  you,  rocks  formed  by  being  de- 
posited as  sediment  in  water.  They  all  contain 
the  remains  of  organic  beings;  that  is,  tbey  have 
presored  in  their  layers  the  remains  of  shells,  w 
reptiles,  or  sea-weed,  or  plants  and  trees,  or  even 
of  large  animiJs,  as  the  elephant  and  hippopota- 
mus: and  therefore  tbey  are  called  /ostiljirotu  or 
fos8iI-be«ing  strata. 

These  ibssilfeFOus  strata  are  said  to  be  not  less 
than  dght  or  ten  milts  thick  in  Europe. 

Maty.  Why.  nobody  has  been  down  eight  or 
ten  miles  into  the  earth;  so  bow  do  tbey  know 
what  there  may  be  there? 

Papa-  I  was  jofit  going  to  explain  that  point. 
All  the  strata  that  have  been  depeaited  from 
water,  must  originally  have  been  deposited  bori- 
:  aontally;  hot  we  find  them  io  slanting  positions, 
I  and  turned  and  rtplifl»d  in  all  sorts  of  ways- 

The  lowest  rocks  are  sometimes  brought  to  the 
i  snrftce,  and  th^.  hj  onnbbing  together  the  re- 
I  salts  of  obserrationa  mad*  in  diffirott  places, 
geologists  have  made  ont  tbe  regular  snoccasicat 
:  of  tbe  strata  from  granite  upwards. 

Had  tbe  rocks  remained  as  deposited,  we  should 
have  known  very  little  about  them;  indeed,  tbe 
greater  part  would  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
us,  for  the  greatest  perpendicular  descent  man 
has  yet  made  into  the  euth*s  oraat  does  not  ex- 
.  ceed  half  a  mile. 

Now,  Willy,  I  have  told  yon  three  general 
facts  a^ciit.  the  crust  of  our  earth.  XTan  you  tell 
me  what  tbei^^e? 

WiilU>  Why;  papai^u  told  us  that  granite 
formed  a  fiwnework  for'ibe-«tb^  rooka»  and 
that  those  other  rocks  bad  been  formed  upon  the 
top  of  the  granite,  and  that  they  had  been  twis- 
ed  Dp  and  down- 

Papa.  Yes;  that  is  since  tbey  were  deposited. 
Well,  now  we  come  to  consider  what  force  baa 
twisted  these  rocks  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
made  vertical  what  was  originally  horiramtal. 
Now  these  forces  were  subterraneui.  You  know 
that  heat  expands  bodies;  well,  we  have  in  tbe 
interior  of  our  earth  a  constant  source  of  best. 
Heat  applied  to  some  rocks  would  cause  them  to 
expand,  while  applied  to  others,  to  clay  for  in- 
stance, would  make  them  contract. 

Willie.  You  don't  call  clay  a  rock,  do  yoo, 
papa? 

rapa.  Yes,  geologists  call  all  laige  masses; 
rocks,  d  whatever  uey  may  consist  Co  pro- 
ceed, however.  Yon  will  thus  see  that  the  mere 
contraction  or  expansion  of  extensive  beds  of 
rocks  would  cause  great  elevation  m  subsidence 
in  tbe  surface  materials  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Ihit  bemdes  this  slow  elevation  or  subsidence,  we 
find  that  strata  have  sometimes  been  violently 
broken  throngh,  by  tbe  erui)tion  of  red-bot  rocks; 
and  here  we  find  a  fourth  kind  *ii  rock,  the  vol- 
canic, so  called  from  their  beiz^  the  pH)daet  of 
the  agencies  of  volcanoes. 

You  have  often ,  seen  pc^o^^^xo/Et)^ 
^lars  of  Giants^  OwueWay.   Wdl>  tbop 
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l&rs  are  examples  of  Ttdcaoic  rocks,  and  tbe 
bluisb-lookiag  stone  they  use  to  macadamize  the 
roads  with,  aboat  here,  is  another  volcaoic  rock, 
called  trap.  Trap  and  basalt  are  the  products  of 
ancient  Tolcanio  agencj^  and  pnmiee-stone  and 
lava  of  recent  action  of  a  similar  kind.  So  that 
all  the  rocka^comnosing  the  enist  of  the  earth 
are  dirisible  into  four  groaps>  Plutonic,  rdoMUffi 
metauorpbic  and  aqneoos. 

No.  IV. 

PAPA,  STBPnEN.  AND  WILLTB. 

Papa.  WeU,  Stephen,  hoTold  do  you  think 
onr  world  is? 

Stephen.  Why,  T  have  always  been  taoght 
that  it  is  about  six  thoosaad  years  old. 

Papa.  Just  attend  to  me  for  a  moment,  and  I 
think  {  can  show  you  that  six  millions  of  years 
would  be  under  the  mark,  when  assigning  a  pro- 
bable age  1»  mother  earth.  I  told  yoa  that  tbe 
fossiliferons  or  sedimentary  strata  are  snpposed 
to  be  between  eight  and  ten  miles  thick  in 
Europe.  Now,  the  process  of^imentary  de- 
position is  by  no  means  a  rapid  one.  Lakes  are 
Mcertained  to  deposit  sediment  in  the  proportion 
of  only  one  fiwt  in  a  oentnTy;  while  ProAsstv 
Hitchoodc  says  that,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  it  requires  a  omtnry  to  prodaoe  aocnmnla- 
tion  of  sediment  a  few  inches  thick  on  the  bed  of 
tbe  ooean.  If,  then,  it  requires  a  hundred  years 
to  produce  a  sedimentary  deposit  <^  about 
12-63360ths  of  a  mile  tbick,  you  may  easily 
fancy  bow  long  a  time  it  must  have  taken  to 
form  the  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks.  Indeed,  we  can  ham  no  idea  of  the  great 
age  of  our  planet 

Stephen.  Well,  then,  papa,  I  suppose  the  vol- 
canic rocks  broke  through  the  sedimentary  strata 
before  man  was  produced? 

Pajta.  Tes;  bat  still  Tolcanie  action  on  a  large 
scale  is  continoally  going  on  in  oar  globe. 

Wttlie.   Are  toon  any  fossil  men,  papa? 

Papa.  A  very  natural  iaqniry>  I  have  seen, 
in  the  British  Huaeam,  bones  of^ men  embedded 
in  rock  tVT>m  Quadalonpe;  but  ihey  are  not  fos- 
silized, and  the  limestone  in  wtileh  they  are  ibond 
is  quite  a  recent  deposit. 

Stephen.  Well,  then,  what  is  a  fossil,  if  bones 
imbedded  in  rocks  are  not  fbssils? 

Papa.  When  I  said  the  bones  were  not  fos- 
silized, I  meant  that  they  bad  not  lost  their 
gluten  and  phosphate  of  lime.  All  fossils  or  or- 
ganic remains  are  generally  found  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  which  has  a  connection  with  the 
substances  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  For  in- 
stance, a  fossil  from  a  limestone  rock  will  be 
more  or  less  ealoareous,  or  impregnatod  vidi 
Hme. 

Willie.  Oh,  then,  that  petrified  bird^  nest, 
that  Mr.  Green  has,  is  a  calcareous  fosnl;  for 
you  told  us  once  how  to  test  lime  by  acid,  and  I 
got  Mr.  Oreen  to  try  the  bird's  nest,  and  it  was 
lime. 

Papa.  That  bird's  nest  came'  from  Matlock, 
and  is  not  a  fossil  at  all. 

Stephen.    Well,  thsn,  it  is  a  petrifaction. 

Papa.  No,  nor  is  it  a  petruaction.  It  is  an 
'  'uitatioit.  If  yoa  broke  the  nest,  you  woald 


find  that  the  enclosed  substances  had  undergone 
no  change  but  tiiat  of  decay.  Ton  know  diat 
tbe  inside  of  the  kitchen  fcrttJeyifl  covered  with  a 
stony  substanoe— /ur,  as  it  is  called-  That  lime 
has  been  deposited  from  the  water  which  has 
been  boiled  in  tbe  kettle.  Now.  yen  would  not 
call  the  kettle  a  petriAu^n  because  the  inside  is 
covered  with  lime. 

Willie.  Oh,  brother  Stephen,  just  &ncy  a 
petri6ed  kettle. 

Papa.   And  you  cannot  cdl  a  bird's  nest  a 
petrinoation  bentase  its  outside  is  covered  with 
lime.   Now,  in  a  (rue  petri/aetion  every  part  of 
tbe  stmctureof  the  obj«st  petrified  baa  undergone 
a  change.   Wood-opu.  tm  instance,  is  wood  co- 
tiraly  transmuted  into  flint  or  chalcedony.  When 
bone  is  petrified,  a  similar  phenomenon  takes 
place;  every  portion  of .  the  internal  structure  of 
i  the  bone  is  preserved,  and  all  the  cells  are  filled 
1  with  carbonate  of  lime.   When  a  body  baa  nn- 
I  dergone  chemical  changes  through  being  embed- 
i  ded  in  a  rock,  it  is  (slled  a  petriiactiou. 
I    Stephen.   Is  coal  a  petrihction? 

Papa.  No,  I  should  consider  coal  as  an 
example  of  bitumenization. 

Willie.   Oh,  papa,  there  is  another  big  vrord. 
P^m.   Well,  I  must  use  them.  Every  science 
has  its  own  peculiar  phraseology,  and  in  geology 
the  technicu  terms  are  pretty  numerous;  bok 
when  yon  know  tbe  meaning  of  "Ug  words"  yoa 
need  not  be  frightened  at  them.   This  word,  for 
instance,  just  means  changed  into  bitumen. 
Willie.    Well,  bnt  what  is  bitumen? 
Papa.   Ton  know  what  naphtha  and  asphalte 
are  like.   Well,  they  are  both  bitumen;  and  coal 
is  principally  composed  of  tia  same  subsunee 
and  carbon. 

Stephen.  Then  I  can  give  you  examples  of 
both  tbe  processes.  The  ammonites  you  have 
are  petrifactions,  and  tlw  coal  we  bom  is  a  biln- 

menizatiott. 

Papa.  Ton  are  oorreet  about  tbe  coal,  bat  all 
those  ammonites  are  not  pMri&ctions.  If  yon 
will  exwnine  them,  you  wul  find  that  tbey  are 
tomed  into  pyrttet—tba  snbstanoa  yon  mistook 

for  gold.  ' 

Willie.    What  an  pyrites? 

Papa.  I  dare  say  brother  Stephen  could  tell 
yon.  for  he  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  lump  out 
of  some  coal,  and  thought  he  had  disooveced  a 
piece  of  pure  gold.  «, 

Willie.   Is  It  like  gold? 

Papa.  It  certainly  has  a  yellow  color,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  precious  metal. 

Wtilie.    How  can  you  Wl  it  from  gold? 

Papa.  Oh,  there  are  many  tests;  bnt  ihe 
amplest  is  to  strike  it  with  a  hammer,  when  it 
flies  into  bits,  which  gold  woold  not  do.  Gold 
l|0u1d  become  flattened.  Bnt,  to  retnm  to  tbe 
ammonites;  they  are  converted  into  iron  pyrites, 
and  are  examples  of  metallization. 

Stephen.  Were  yoa  not  going  to  tell  as  some- 
thing aboat  fossil  men,  papa? 

Papa,  Tes,  we  have  wandered  from  onr  sub- 
ject. If  man  had  not  been  a  very  recent  intro- 
duction upon  our  globe,  we  would  have  fonnd  the 
remams  of  his  woiks  and  himsdf  in  the  different 
sedidientary  strata;  for  no  animal  exposes  him- 
sdf  so  much  as  man  does  to  the  possibili^  of 
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boi^  drcnnied.  If  ever  the  pre8ent'i>ed  of  the 
an  sbonld  become  oonsolidated  and  raised,  as  it 
may  do  in  fatore  agee,  tbe  remains  of  man  and 
his  ships  will  be  firand  fossilized.  Perhaps  the 
ioweet  bed  ct  a  deposit  will  oontain  rnde  canoes, 
and  sooh  things  as  the  corrides  of  the  ancient 
BritMis>  and  the  Hgim  beds  contain.  In  orAer, 
Boman  gtiiejB,  the  tran8|i|0ii8  of  the  Orusaden, 
Am  merraant  ships  tiS  Yenioe,  the  men-of-war  of 
Britain  and  Fianoe,  and  fauray  the  scrar  and 
paddle  flteuner. 

St^ken.  Or,  perhaps*  the  oalorio  ship. 

Papa.  WeU,wewiUwiBhUabetter1)itethan 
to  be  fosBOised. 

Wmu.  Ob,  I  oonld  fimey  snch  lota  6t  things 
fijasilixed;  and  you  know  ships  take  ontpreaerred 
meats  in  cauisten;  8(i,peiiHp8,tbmwmbe£b6sil 
pea-BOup. 

Papa.  Yon  can  spectdate  on  those  interesting 
tt^ngs  when  I  have  told  yon  one  or  two  things 
mxe;  hat  just  attend  to  me  for  a  iew  minutes 
longer.  Stephen  mentioned  the  amnumites  just 
now;  eao  yon  tell  me  in  what  sort  water  they 
Ercdl 

SttpheTu  Oh,  I  know.  In  the  salt  water  of 
dw  ooeui,  tMeanse  it  has  a  thick  shell. 

Paoa.  You  have  gneBsed  right;  bat  yon 
WDola  hare  been  certun  that  your  opinion  was 
oorrect  had  I  told  von  tlut  the  ammonite  is  a 
(flambered  shdl.  You  bare  seen  a  section  the 
nautilns,  and  tbe  ammonite  was  divided  into  air- 
tight portions  in  a  similar  way.  You  may,  per- 
haps, remember  that  in  the  nautilas  a  turn  mns 
fliTongfa  the  centre  of  tbe  ehambeni.  It  is  caUbd 
the  tip/noiele;  a  term  derlTed  from  tbe  Latin 
word  tiphmativs,  a  gimUet,  because  the  tube  is 
tte  a  nolo  bored  by  a  gimUet  In  the  am- 
monite, tboi^h,  the  siplmnele  di<l  not  nm  through 
Am  centre  of  the  (^ambcrB,  bnt  as  if  along  the 
tmof  each  chamber. 

WiOit,  What  was  the  good  of  it? 

Papa.  The  animal  did  not  lire  in  the  whole 
cf  tbe  shdl,  but  only  in  the  month  chamber,  and 
the  rest  served  as  a  tmm  to  keep  it  and  its  shell 
of  about  the  same  weignt  as  the  water  it  lived 
in;  and  the  siphnncle  kept  up  the  vitality  of  the 
■hell  which  the  animal  did  not  live  in. 

Stephen.  Then,  eoold  the  ammonite  rise  to 
the  surface  like  the  nantilns  does? 

i*a^.  I  do  not  know  that  the  nantilaa  does 
■»,  unless  when  forced  np  by  storms-  I  believe 
it  Hves  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Tbe  nautilus 
flf  the  posts  is  not  a  nantilns  at  all.  Its  tme 
nsDM  a  Argmauter  argo,  and  Its  shell  is  not 
diambered.  Bat  I  wUl  tell  yon  more  about  the 
ammonite,  and  other  Anil  shells,  soon. 

No.  V. 

Stnhen.  Oh!  papa,  I  wish  you  would  spare 
OS  a  lew  minutes  just  now  for  a  little  more  ta]k 
abont  ioesils;  for  I  have  fiiund  one.  and  none  of 
m  can  fana^^  what  it  can  be,  except  it  he  a 
tooth. 

Papa.  Let  me  see  it,  and  then  pwbaps  I  can 
yon  some  infinnation  about  it. 

Stephen.  Here  it  is.  I  broke  it  oat  <tf  a  lamp  (tf 
ctalk  that  was  lying  in  the  load. 

Papa.  Wdl,  so  ft  is  a  tooth.  It  is  the  tooth 
tf  a  «MiM  <rf  tharic    Hm  qoarrymen  call 
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them  fish  palates.  They  belong  to  a  genus  of  tbe 
shark  family,  called,  fnnn  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  teeth,  ptychodus  (mgous  teeth.)   But  I've  got 
a  fosnl  here  I  wish  you  to  examine.' 
Willie.   I  dtm't  see  it. 

Stephen.  I  oan't  see  anything  bat.  the  mkntd- 
piece. 

Papa.  ITdl.  that's  tbe  fossil  I  wish  yon  to  ex- 
amine. It  is  idmost  entii^y  oompoeed  <tf  tbe  re- 
mahiB  of  a  peculiar  fi^l  anunal,  cdled  the 
nite.  I  .oSBftot-yiw  you  a  ver^  accnrate  idea  <^ 
tlie'nrimal,  bnt  it  was  something  like  a  starfish 
attached  to  the  shore  by  a  long  flexible  stalk. 
Yon  see  the  marble  of  which  the  clumneiy-|deoe  is 
made  oonsists  of  tubes  of  a  white  snbstence,  im- 
bedded in  a  dark-grey  ground- 
Now  these  tub^  were  the  stalks  of  the'encri- 
nite,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  was  a  sort  of 
bead  or  body.  In  one  species,  it  is  something  of 
tbe  shape  of  a  pear.  So,  periiaps,  you  will  have 
a  better  idea  if  you  imagine  it  as  a  pear  of  shelly 
snbstanoe,  on  a  stalk  a  foot  long,  and  having  at 
the  top  a  nnmber  of  arms,  surrounding  the  apCT- 
tnre  or  the  month.  This  wUl  give  yon  an  idea  of 
the  skeletal,  whidi,  when  the  animal  was  aUve, 
was  covered  with  an  lat^inment  or  ddn.  Thoe 
were  an  immense  nnmber  of  Jc^uts  in  it;  for  ibt 
nnmber  of  separate  pieces  in  om  Adetcm  is  oom- 
puted  at  thiriy  thousand. 

In  the  middle  ^ea,  fragments  of  these  crinoidea 
were  often  used  as  rosaries,  for  tbey  are  oflen 
found  hollow;  and  in  Germany  are  sometimes 
known  as  x^ian^enstniu,  or  bead-stones.  In'Weot- 
pbalia  they  are  oodBideTed  to  be  the  petrified  tears 
of  giuits;  and  it  is  to  these  stems  Sir  W.  Soott  al- 
ludes in  "Marmion,**  Oanto  L 

"Od  arock  hj  Llndiaf&rn, 
Bt  Cuthbert  sita.  ud  toll!  to  flnuM 
Thft  Ma  bwn  bMds  that  im»  UsMim." 

And  sharks*  teeth  are,  at  Malta,  supposed  to  be 
the  tongues  of  serpents,  petrified  by  St.  Patd; 
while,  in  Germany,  they  are  thooght  to  be  tbe 
devil's  nails— the  idea  being,  that  tbe  evil  Bfiiit 
scraped  them  off  among  the  rocks  of  tbe  moun- 
tains. 

Ammonite  shells  are  nearly  always  believed  to 
be  petrified  snakes.  The  legend  of  St.  Hilda  has 
perhaps  diffused  the  idea.  &x  W.  Scott  has  r^ 
corded  this  also: 

•<  *nd  how  the  irans  of  Whltbr  told, 
How  or  conntlen  anakee  Mch  oa» 
Wm  changed  ioto  a  coil  of  atoM 
V  heo  \io\y  BllOa  pm*«d. 
ThemMhet  wlihfai  thefr  tarred  brand 
Tlislr  ilOBj  foMa  had  often  Xbnnd." 

^epAen.  What  were  the  first  things  that  be- 
came fosnliied? 

Papa.  The  first  vegetaUes  vere  most  laoba- 
bly  a/ga,  or  sea-weeds;  and  the  first  animus,  per- 
haps zoophytes. 

Willie.^  What  are  Eoophytes? 

Papa.  Why  those  things  which  dster  A&ry 
calls  sea-weeds,  and  stksks  on  cards  are,  in  realf- 
ty,  zoophytes. 

Stq)hen.  What  does  the  word  itself  mean, 
papa? 

P<ipa.  It  is  a  oomponnd  of  two  Greek  words, 
zoon,  an  animal,  and  phyton^h  plant;  and  the 
term  is  used,  because  these  animals  were  formerly 
,  supposed  to  form  a  scfft  of  ooonecting  link  be- 
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iwtta  the  uiiiOAl  and  regeUUe  kingdoms-  Oonl 
'^s  produoed  bj  a  zoophyte,  and  ao  are  the  brown 
'  it-Iooking  spedmois  that  aister  Mary  baa.  If 
yoiiwiU  examine  them  under  the  mieroaeope,  jm 
wiliBnd  tbem  aomposed  of  odla,  in  tech  of  which 
a litaedC(tara,  called  a p(djpe» lived. 

Now  theBirStanimala  were  probably  zoophytes, 
or  polypesfanidit-i^ft  very  extraordinary  feature 
in  examining  the  vast'Wries  of  fiwsils  exhumed 
from  ttie  different  strata,  tfifiod  how  all  the  ani- 
mala  and  plants  which  existed^«lU»u:^°^> 


partment  of  soence.  Jtut  mw,  however,  ywf 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  what  I  toll  yoo  ia 
snstuned  hy  the  most  accurate  prtnd|3ea 
adenee;  fat  I  cunot  at  fnamt  entw  into  aoA 
minnte  particalats,  nor  woald  yoa  naderataad  ma 
were  I  to  do  so. 

The  fossil  world  has  been  divided  into  difiivent 
periods,  each  characterised  by  some  leading  pe- 
culiari^  in  its  fossil  animals;  thus,  there  is  the 
period  of  invertebrate  aoimals — the  period  of 
tisfaes— the  period  of  plants— the  poiod  of  r^tiles. 


within  a  very  short  time  before  tbe  introtitwtiaiL^jbc.    Tbas  divinon  is  in  some  respects  convenient; 


of  man,  have  become  extinct.  The  mammalia 
tiiat  we  hftve  now  are  totally  different  both  in 
geoera  and  species  from  tbose  which  were  first 
created.  None  of  the  first  created  zoo|^ytes  now 
remain;  the  fossil  shells  ve  distinct  from  the 
Tecent  ones,  and  tbe  plants  have  obeyed  a  like  law 
(tf  extinction. 

Mary.  Bat,  papa,  did  these  fiusil  animals  die 
before  man  catee  into  the  world? 

Papa.  Certainly;  not  only  did  individuals  die, 
hot  species  and  genera  died,  or  became  extinct 
long  before  man  was  introdnced  upon  our  globe. 

Mary.  Well,  then,  does  not  geology  teach  in 
c^>position  to  Scripture,  if  it  tells  us  that  there ; 
was  death  in  the  world  before  the  creation  of  man; 
for  it  says  in  the  Bible,  that  "sin  entered  into  tbe 
world,  and  death  by  sin" — and  if  there  were  no ; 
mm,  there  could  be  no  sin? 

P<u».  Several  explanations  of  your  ouesticn : 
have  been  ^wm.  But  for  my  own  part,  1  believe 
that  otuuDge  and  death  is  a  law  of  material  ex- 
iatenoa;  and  as  the  lowest  stratified  rooks  prove 
tbe  existence  of  death,  I  think  we  may  reasmably 
infer  that  ii  was  the  result  of  one  of  the  very  es- 
sential laws  stamped  upon  creation.  Indeed,  if 
birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things  had  not 
died,  thay  must  have  been  immortal;  and,  as  to 
the  passage  yon  qooted,  I  don't  see  that  it  has 
any  connection  with  material  death  at  all,  any 
more  thui  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "He 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
BhaU  he  live,"  means  that  no  true  Christian  shall 
undergo  that  separktiou  of  body  and  soul  whiob 
we  call  death. 

WtUu.  What  BOit  of  animals  used  to  live 
hm  bfAN«man? 

Papa.  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answar, 
for  there  w«re  so  many  of  them;  I  will  tell  yoa  of 
a  few  that  are  remarkable,  because  ao  different 
from  what  eiist  now. 

Stephen.  Let  me  interrupt  yon  a  moment, 
papa,  to  ask  how  you  know  that  these  aoimals 
did  exist;  for  if  they  are  all  dead  so  many  millions 
of  years  i^,  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  know 
anything  about  them. 

Papa.  I  thought  you  nuderstood  that  fossils 
were  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  preserved 
in  the  different  strata? 

^ephtn.  Yes,  so  I  do;  but  I  dmU  see  how 
anybody  can  tdl  from  a  bone  what  sort  of  aa 
uumal  it  belonged  to. 

Papa.  But  f  can  assora  yon  that  snch  la  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  comp&rative  anatomy 
is  now  brought,  thaUt  is  perfectly  possible  to  do 
so— and  not  only  is  it  possible,  but  Cuvier,  Buck- 
land,  Mantell  and  Owoi,  have  rendered  them^ 
selves  world-fiauooB  for  tbeir  labors  in  this  de- 


but^erfr'is~&.loo6eneB8  about  it,  wbi<di  cannot  be 
approved  of.  However,  I  may  describe  to  yoq 
one  <jr  two  of  the  animals  of  the  period  of  reptates. 

And  first  for  sise,  though  not  for  peculiar  cb&- 
nu^,  oomes  the  igoaoodon*  It  was  afaoat  aiz^ 
feet  long. 

Stepht».  IVby  is  it  eaUad  waanedmi,  pHiaf 
Papa.   I  was  about  to  exiuain  h.   Or  Uuf 

tell,  who  discovered  its  teeth  in  Uie  WeaJden 
strata,  was  long  at  a  loss  to  what  division  of  ani- 
mals to  assign  it;  but  at  length  be  found  that  lbs 
teeth  of  the  unkuowo  reptile  had  a  coDsiderable 
resemblance  to  Aoee  of  the  igoana— ^  West  In- 
dian lizard;  and  be  aocording^  named  tbe  fiwil 
uim^  tbe  iguanodon. 

No.  VI. 
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Stephen.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  mors 
about  the  ignanodon,  papa. 

It  seems  aa  if  there  had  always  been 
upon  ooT  globe  animals,  whose  ofQce  it  was  to 
diminish  um  number  of  v^etaUea  by  feeding  on 
them,  as  if  there  had  also  always  been  other  ani- 
mals, whose  province  it  was  to  prey  upcHi  the 
vegetarians  themselves.  It  is  a  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, and  the  huge  iguanodon  in  its  day  paf*> 
formed  the  office  now  executed  by  cows  'and 
sheep.  But  what  an  immense  quantity  of  food 
it  must  have  consumed!  With  its  fore  feet  it 
could  seize  and  pull  down^  tbe  foli^e  and 
branches  of  trees:  and  its  teeth  were  of  a  pecu- 
liar fijnn,  fitted  to  maaticato  the  f^ns  and  coni- 
ferous trees  on  which  it  fed. 

Waiie.  What  swt  of  trees  are  ooniiemit 
trees? 

Papa.  Why  trees  bearing  eoncs,  to  be  sore; 
tbe  w^tiee  and  jint  are  oonifeioas. 

Stephen.  But  how  do  you  know  that  tbe 
iguanodon  fed  on  such  trees  and  ferns? 

Papa.  'Because  the  structure  of  tiie  teeth  and 
jaws  shows  tbe  nature  of  its  food;  and  aa  tbe  re- 
mains of  arborescent,  or  ^Mtgfi  tree  ferns  and  eraii^ 
ferous  trees  are  found'imWded  with  its  FetnainSi 
I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  oonclosion  to  come  to, 
'  that  tbe  iguanodon  lived  on  them. 

Stephen.  Did  any  animals  live  on  the  iguano- 
don? 

Popa.  Oh  yes,  the  monster  iguanodon  lud 
veiy  formidaUe  enemies  in  the  m^aieiaimu  kikI 
the  crocodile  on  land,  while  tiie  ocean  swanaed 
with  plesiossuri,  oetiosanri,  and  other  monstm; 
wad  the  air  was  peopled  by  awful  creataree  oajled 
plerodactyls- 

Wtllie.  Oh,  papa,  p^!  whatever  shall  wo 
do  with  sudi  a  lot  of  sanris  tfAamarweBS 

Papa.  We  wiU  i^^yae>biPfitlg  aad  X 
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don't  think  you  will  find  it  diffieolt  to  nnder- 
9tuid  BoncwtbiDg  of  the  nature  of  each  animal 
from  its  name. 

Xfcne  of  the  wwda  are  oomponndad  of  the  word 
itma,  whidi  means  a  lixam. 

The  mcgalosaorus  qdght  have  had  a  better 
name  given  £o  it.  Its  name  means  the  great 
lizud,  from  megas,  great  It  was  about  thirty 
feet  long.  Its  teeth  were  <tf  a  sabre  form— just 
the  very  sort  adapted  for  a  camrvorous  animal- 
Well,  then,  the  plesiosaarus  derives  its  name 
from  pfesion,  near  to,  and  saurus,  so, — translated, 
it  meaoB,  almost  a  lizard. 

It  was  a  most  peculiar  animal;  an  eloquent 
Professor  has  compared  it  to  a  serpent  threaded 
through  the  shell  of  a  turtle. 

Idke  other  fossil  animals,  the  plesiosaums  had 
1  remarkable  combination  of  duuvcteristic  modi- 
fications of  stmcture;  for  instance,  it  had  a  head 
soch  as  lizards  now  have,  teeth  like  a  crocodile, 
sod  a  neck  of  such  extnuvdiiury  lengUi  as  to  be 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  swan  has  the  greatest  nomber  of  bones  in 
the  neck  of  all  existing  animals. 

Stephen.  Has  not  the  giratEe  a  longer  neck 
Umd  the  swan? 

rapa.  Not  in  proportion.  I  believe  the  giraffe 
has  only  seven  vertebAe  in  its  neck,  while  the 
svui  has  twenty-foar:  but  the  plesiosaarus  had 
U  many  as  forty.  Indeed,  the  neck  is  equal  in 
length  to  its  body  and  tail  put  together. 

SupAm.  What  was  the  use  of  such  a  long 
Mck?  , 

I\q>a-  The  ple^osauroa  is  Bamnsed  to  have 
tatixi  it  in  tiie  same  way  that  me  swan  does, 
nd  to  have  darted  down  at  the  fl^  which  hap- 
pwed  to  come  within  reach. 

Bat  a  more  extraordinary  animal  than  the 
ptewManros,  was  an  inhabitant  of  those  ancient 
Beta;  one  is  called  the  ichthyosaurus,  from  iclhya, 
a  fl^,  and  $anrm,  because  it  combined  charac- 
teristics of  a  fidh  and  a  lizard,  and,  like  the  pie- 
aosaurus,  it  nnited  such  comlnnations  of  sttuc- 
tore  as  no  longer  exist  in  any  one  animal.' 

It  had  the  snout  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of  a 
crooodile,  the  head  of  a  lizanl,  the  breast- bone  of 
the  omiiJim-hynchMt.,  thd  Tertefama  of  a  fiabt  and 
&wr  powwful  paddles. 

Y/iUit,  I  never  heard  of  the  animal'  that  yon 
said  had  a  breast-bow  1^  the  icUiyosanros  has. 

Papa.  I  suppose  yon  mean  the  omithor- 
bynchos. 

WUlit.   Tes,  that's  it,  I  couldn't  pronounce  iL . 

Papa.  Well,  ihen,  call  it  the  Australian; 
water  mole.  It  is  an  animal  about  eighteen  | 
inches  long,  that  has  (flb  bodty  of  a  quadruped 
-  and  the  wtk.  of  a  duck. 

Stephen.   How  large  was  the  icthyosanrns? 

Papa.  Some  species  were  about  the  size  of 
young  whales,  and  others  smaller. 

Periiaps  the  eye  of  the  iathyosanras  was  as 
WMiderfol  an  organ  as  the  animal  possessed- 
Vhat  would  yon  think,  Willie,  of  an  eye,  the 
orbit  of  wtdchwms  three  ftet  in  circumference? 
Ibe  e«lv  ooat  of  the  eye  was  made  up  of  more- 
sUe  thin  plates  of  bone>  whidi  changed  the  shape 
sad^bf  thepa^fU  circnmstances  required, 
as  that  its  waa  in  &ot » telesoope  «ad  micro- 
npe  combmed. 


The  jaws  were  eight  feet  long,  and  it  had  two 
hundred  formidable  teeth.  It  was  covered,  it  is 
supposed,  by  a  smooth  skin,  and  was  altogether 
a  leaifat  ammal. 

Sttphnn.   Did  it  live  alti^|etiier  in  the  sea? 

Papa.  Yes.  I  imagine  so;  for  though  it 
breaibed  air,  yet  its  paddles  would  allow  ot  but 
very  feeble  locomotion  on  land,  tiiou^  nothing 
oontd  have  been  better  adi^ted  tax  iffogresskm 
through  the  water. 

Willie.  But  yon  have  missed  oat  one  animal, 
papa. 

Papa.  Which  was  thati  Oh,  I  recollect— the 
cetiosaurus. 

Willie.    Yes,  that  was  it. 

Papa.  It  was  a  reptile  as  big  as  a  whale,  and 
is  supposed  to  hare  had  web  feet:  but  we  d6n't 
know  so  much  about  it  as  about  other  reptiles; 
we  know,  fta  instance,  more  about  the  ptero- 
dactyl. 

Now  that  is  a  reptile,  with  a  very  apfavpriate 
name — when  translated  it  means  wing-fingered 
{fieron,  a  wing:  dadylos,  a  finger.) 

Cuvier  pronounced  the  pterodactyl  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  extioct  animals- 

The  general  form  of  this  strange  creature,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  was  probably  that  (tf  a 
tropical  bat  or  vampire. 

The  head  was  like  a  crocodile's,  with  an  enor- 
mous snout  and  large  eyes,  while  each  jaw  grin- 
ned with  some  sixty  bloodthirsty  teeth-  Al- 
though it  was  a  reptile,  yet  it  was  provided  for 
flight  by  a  memlnne  sustained  principally  on  a 
very  elonnted  toe.  Its  arm  was  arlwnlated  as 
the  animal's  needs  required;  but  the  fo\u1h  finger 
of  the  hand  was  very  mu<ji  elongated  and  the 
membrane  was  stretched  between  it  and  the 
body-  Some  species  of  this  reptile  were  but 
small;  othm,  nowerer,  have  been  found  whose 
remains  indicate  a  width  of  firom  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to 
the  other. 

But  besides  tbe  power  of  flight  it  could  walk 
on  ^Xm  ground,  swim  on  tbe  water  uid  dive  be- 
neath it,  perdi  on  trees  and  climb  up  rocks. 
There  is  a  passue  from  Milton  often  quoted  with 
reference  to  the  Pterodactyl : 

"The  aend 

O'ar  bog  or  itMp,  thronith  Btmlt,  rough,  d«naa,  or  rue, 
With  head,  huida,  wioga  or  leet,  imrruei  hia  mj; 
And  awiDU,  or  ■ink*,  or  wades,  or  cnepe,  or  fliea." 

It  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  varied  powers  of 
locomotioa  possessed  by  the  pterodactyl-  So 
much  for  the  age  of  Reptiles.  I  vrill  just  briefly 
notice  one  or  two  of  the  other  divisicns  of  thje 
fossil  Animal  Kingdom,  and  then  I  think  you 
may  begin  to  read  a  work  on  Geo1<^. 

One  of  the  earliest  animals  which  existed  on 
our  earth  was  the  Trilobite,  so  called  from  its 
having  two  divisions  down  the  back,  which  make 
it  seem  to  consist  of  three  pieces.  It  was  a  small 
creature,  and  had  a  shelly  covering  composed 
lUce  that  of  the  shrimp,  of  a  number  of  plates. 

The  peculiar  organ  of  the  tritobite  was  its  eye, 
for  the  lenses  fonnd  in  it,  show  us  that  the  light 
we  now  enjoy,  and  the  light  that  shtme  in  those 
remote  ages,  the  conditun  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  waters,  then  wera  mwA  the  nme  as  now. 
No  less  than  400  toWesi  Mv9$kl«lgiUud  in  the 
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visual  organs  of  the  trilobHe;  but  the  number  is 
not  extraordinary,  for  the  common  fly  has  ao 
eye  composed  of  no  less  than  14,000  distinct  opti- 
cal tubes. 

The  next  period  is  fhe  one  called  the  period  oi 
fishes. 

Stephen,  INd  the  fishes  live  after  the  trilo- 

bitesr 

Pcma.  Yes,  for  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
fonnd  rest  upon  the  strata  in  wlaeh  the  remains 
of  the  trilohite  occur.  The  trilobites  were  created, 
lived  for  thousands  of  years,  at  last  b^an  to  die 
out  irbf  n  the  flsbea  of  tue  Denmian  syston  began 
to  appear. 

Willie.   What  is  the  Deronian  system? 

Papa.  The  fishes  I  am  about  to  tell  you  of 
are  found  in  strata  of  sandstone  and  comstone, 
which  are  largely  derdoped  in  Deron&hire,  and 
bmee  the  name  Denmian. 

A  most  excellent  book  has  been  written  abont 
the  Devtmian  system  by  Hr.  Hi^h  ^filler,  who 
bwan  his  remanable  career  as  a  stonemason  in 
a  Scottish  quarry,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
first  of  Unng  geologists-  The  Devonian  strata 
used  to  be  classed  as  unfossiliferous,  and  Mr. 
Miller  says  that  he  was  acquamted  with  it  for 
ten  years  before  he  ascertauied  to  the  contrary. 

Two  of  the  fishes  discovered  by  him  are  called 
respectively  Ptericthys  and  Gephalaspis. 

Stephen.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  ptericthys 
means.   Is  it  not  "winged  fish?" 

Papa.  Yes,  that  is  it.  It  is  something  like 
the  shield  of  a  small  tortoise  with  a  gradually 
tapering  tail,  a  broad  head,  vrith  do  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  hard,  long,  paddle-looking  things  at  the 
shoulders. 

It  was  covered  on  the  upper  ride  by  hard 
plates,  and  the  under  mde  was  protected  by  a 
tough  skin.  The  cephalaspis  was  also  covered 
with  bone.  Indeed,  the  name  *'buekler- headed" 
is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  buckler  <^  bone 
which  forms  the  head. 

Hugh  Miller  compares  it  to  a  saddler's  cres- 
cent-shaped cutting- knife,  the  body  forming  the 
handle. 

But  I  shall  not  have  time  to  notice  many 
more,  so  I  will  pas^  to  the  next  period  of  animal 
life;— it  is  called  the  period  of  frog-like  reptiles. 

They  lived  daring  the  depoation  of  those  im- 
meose  beds  of  sandstone  which  abound  in  War- 
wickslure,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

There  are  very  few  fossils  indeed  found  in  the 
syiUem,  but  those  discovered  are  of  great  interest. 
At  some  quarries  ia  Germany,  and  afterwards 
near  Birkenhead,  were  found,  on  the  clayey 
sandstone,  lai^  footprints  something  like  those 
of  a  man's  hand;  at  least,  two  of  the  feet  were 
large  and  the  oihw  two  relatively  ve^  small, 
and  geologists  did  not  know  what  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal could  hare  made  them;  but  at  last  some 
bones  were  found  in  Warwickshire,  and  they 
are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  animal  that  made 
the  footprints. 

It  is  ascertiined  to  have  breathed  air  and  to 
have  been  amphibious,  and  that  it  was  carnivo- 
rous. Its  legs  must  have  been  of  a  very  peculiar 
form,  as  the  footsteps  are  vei7  singular.  It  was 
a  big  salt-water  frog,  or  animal  allied  to  that 
«ribe. 


Stephen.   Why,j>apa,  bow  Ug  was  it? 
Papa.   It  is  calralated  to  have  beeB  as  Mg  u 
a  rhinoceros- 

Willie.  Oh!  brother  Stephen,  what  a  aoia* 
they  would  make  when  ih^  crotkeAt 

Papa.  After  this  perioct  onght  to  emne  the 
age  of  reptiles;  bat  I  nave  alreidy  described  the 
principal  creatures  that  lived  thai;  so  we  corns, 
lastly,  to  the  Tertiary  period. 

Stephen.  You  did  not  tell  us  what  the  tig 
frog  is  called. 

Papa.  By  some  it  is  called  Obrirotherinm,  or 
handed  wild  beast,  and  by  others  Labyrinthodkm, 
becanse  a  section  of  one  of  its  teeth  has  a  very 
labyrinthic  structure. 

The  tertiary  formation  is  found  both  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  will  pick  out  an  anim&l 
from  Europe,  and  one  from  South  America. 

The  one  fiom  South  America  is  called  the  Mt- 
lodm,  an  animal  as  big  as  the  hippi^Mitamus.  It 
bekmged  to  that  divis^  of  the  mammalia  called 
the  Edenteta. 

Now  the  edenlata  are  not  properly  toothless 
animals,  but  they  have  no  front  teeth;  and  the 
mylodon  had  none,  it  had  only  grinding  teeUi:  it 
had  both  claws  and  hoofi  on  the  same  foot,  tiw 
hip-bones  were  of  enormuis  nie  and  the  hinder 
legs  were  exceedingly  colossal  and  heavy,  sad 
the  tail  was  very  stroog  and  powerful. 

Now  the  mylodon  lived  on  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs  of  trees;  but  it  vras  a  ponderous  and 
heavy  creature  with  a  short  neck,  and  so  clumsy 
and  weighty  that  no  tree  could  have  sustained  its 
weight:  but  still  it  bad  to  procure  these  leaves 
and  twigs;  and  how  do  you  think  it  c<mteived? 

Willi8.  It  would  root  the  trees  np,  I  dan 
say. 

Papa.  That's  just  what  it  did.  It  had  re* 
course  to  the  ex^dient  for  which  its  whole  frame 
fitted  it,  of  pulling  down  the  trees  themsdree; 
and  thus  you  see  the  powerfm  tail  and  hind  legs 
are  accounted  for,  as  it  supported  itself  on  them 
as  on  a  tripod.  Now  the  animal  from  the  ter- 
tiary of  Europe  is  called  the  Deiootherinm,  or 
temble  wild  beast.  It  was  an  herbivorons  ani- 
mal, from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long-  Its  body 
was  like  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  its  legs  were 
ten  feet  long,  and  it  had  a  proboscis  like  an  ele- 
phant. The  loirer  jaw  was  about  four  feet  long, 
and  had  two  la^  tusks  fixed  in  it,  and  these 
tusks  curved  downwards. 

Stephen.  What  good  were  they  if  the  pi^nts 
were  turned  down,  the  animal  ootud  not  hit  any* 
thing  with  them? 

Pt^a.  The  deinoth^dnm  used  to  inhaUt 
swampy  places,  and  wa  indeed  an  ami^twHU 
animal,  and  the  tasks  were  very  likely  tued  as 
pickaxes. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  lai^  animals  I  have  to 
tell  you  of.  You  will  find  in  your  reading  that 
Eo^and  has  often  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
that  these  straoee  animals  lived  here.  Geology 
will  teach  you  that  our  world  was  a  strange  one 
before  man  occupied  it;  and  what  varied  scenes 
it  most  have  passed  through,— the  insenriUe  ob- 
ject of  migh^  oonrnlsions,  as  in  silent  majesty 
it  rolled  on  in  the  jnooess  of  preparation  fiw  mi 
moit  woods  fil  of  God's  m^leU^faaflenfl  which 
Ha  made  aiter  Hi^^^i^^-XjCaa^lC" 
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Supken,  Are  there  no  remains  of  the  insect 
tribe  erer  fbandl 

Papa.  Ob,  yea;  I  bare  seen  sereral  fonil  in- 
sects—Bome  of  the  best  preaorred  were  inside 
jaecea  of  amber. 

Mmy.  Well,  ibtjwxaid  fas  strange  objects. 
Bow  oenld  tti^  get  insidel 

or  ootuae,  when  the  amber  was  s  gnm 
Bflwlj  exoded  teem  tbe  tree  the  inaeots  wmtld. 
iMriu4>s,  flj-  on  it  and  sUi^  there.  But  several 
Aondred  specimens  of  insects  have  been  found  in 
tbe  marls  and  otber  strata  in  England. 

WUiie.   What  kind  were  tbev? 

Ptpa.  Ob,  some  of  your  friends— cridcets, 
dragon-flies  of  ngantio  size,  cockioacbes.  cuckoo- 
ipit  insects,  and  suc^  like.  About  800  Bpecieg 
«  insects  have  been  disoovered  in  amber  alone. 

Stephen,  There  must  be  a  great  many  fiusils 
altogether? 

P^HL  Yes,  I  rather  faQ<7  there  are;  but,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  how  many  thotuaods  there 
nay  be,  and  if  70a  will  only  remembor  that 
tbete  are  now,  at  a  moderate  calcnlaUon,  about 
700  temstrial  matnmalia  alone,  without  saying 
tDytiiing  about  birds,  or  fishes,  or  insects,  and 
that  ibtae  were  many  sucoessive  creatkm*  of  ani* 
mala  on  oar  globe,  and  that  they  hare  all  become 
Cwulized,  you  will  at  once  ses  that  the  nnmber 
of  them  must  be  immense. 

Qejlogy  is  too  eztmsiTe  a  scienoe  to  be  suo- 
ocofnUy  studied  in  aU  its  branches  by  any  one 
mind.  All  our  edunent  geologists  are  eminent 
Bi  snne  one  department  Some  are  great  mine- 
nlogists,  others  excel  in  investigating  fossil  ani- 
mals,  and  some  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
itndy  of  geolopeal  phenomena. 

Gedtogy  M  a  soieooe  is  a  noble  ptursoit.  Her- 
iohd  says,  that  it  ranks  next  to  astronomy  in 
the  scale  of  tbe  saenoes  in  the  snblimity  the 
otject  wbiA  it  tre^;  and  I  tiwuld.  indeed, 
be  dad  ifl  omddindaoe  you  to  study  it  earnestly. 

mdeed,  in  company  with  every  department  of 
iistotal  science,  it  affords  lessons  of  the  highest 
wtsdom  and  inatmetum,  and  no  one  can  say  wiUi 
gnattf  troth  than  tbe  geologist— 

'<An4  thii  oar  lift,  exarast  tnm  pnbllo  bwnit. 
Piadi  tracaM  in  trMi,  books  tn  the  luaaiiw  brooka. 
Birwtt*  la  atoDM,  aad  food  is  eTMjtaiag,'' 


Cdvbk  and  Satan.- It  was  said,  no  doubt 
eomcUy,  that  so  extraordinary  was  the  skUl  of 
Cnrier,  tita,t  if  he  only  saw  the  tooth  of  an  ani- 
mal, he  ooold  give  not  only  the  dass  and  order  of 
tbe  animal  in  question,  but  the  history  of  its 
habits.  Tbe  following  inecdote  of  a  quick  and 
cool  examination  of  a  personage,  whom  most 
people  would  not  think  of  submitting  to  suoh  a 
sckntiQc  research,  is,  to  use  the  Yankee  vemacu' 
lar,  decidedly  "rich:'* — ^In  tbe  Gentleman's  Maga- 
xtoefor  this  month,  an  article  called  **Traits  <^ 
tbe  TrapistB»*'  and  bearing  the  ^nature  of  "John 
I^mn,"  conclodes  with  a  ehanwterisUe  anecdote 
of  OtTiw.  He  once  saw  in  his  sleep  the  popular 
npesentation  of  Satan  advancing  towaras  aim, 
■ad  thieateninff  to  eat  him.  "Eat  m«!"  exclum- 
•ithe  ^losopber,  as  he  examined  tbe  fiend  with 
^  m  of  a  naturalist,  and  then  added,  '•Htmia! 
^itmgramuuMnnu!  Keedn't  be  aJraid  of  him!'* 


WATER-LILIES. 

Nay!  plant  frail  nymphwaa  in  the  mahing  wave — 
Feed  ardent  Fancy  with  hopes,  gushing  wild — 
Te'll  find  the  lily  is  the  lakelet's  child. 

And  ye  but  bind  it  in  Despair's  dark  grave. 
But  let  the  torrent  the  bold  cliffs  dash  by^ 

And  lull  its  turmoil  in  some  placid  pool. 

Where  genial  euns  illume  tbe  ripples  cool. 
Its  roots,  self-anchored,  will  the  storm  defy. 

How  many  a  lily  hope  has  thus  been  crushed. 
And  found  mde  burial  in  anquiet  tomb. 
And  its  sole  record,  writ  'mid  passion's  gloom, — 

Graven  on  rock, — revealed  alone,  when  huabed 
The  life-stream,  which  its  fiery  being  fed] 

How  many  a  vain  attempt  to  build  with  art 

Love's  vestal  fire  on  altar  of  the  heart. 
Can  but  be  known  when  the  deeps  yield  tlueir 
deadi 

II. 

Tet  have  we  known,  in  feeling,  as  in  flower^ 
The  Hly-bloom,  in  bosom  and  o'er  lake, 
From  pearly  chalices  rare  sweetness  vnke 

Through  leafy  heart-home,  as  00  watery  bower. 
Nor  cease  its  redolence  with  autumn's  chillj 

But  pour,  till  winter  ice-locks  all  the  glen, 

Delicious  incense — all  unsought  of  men — 
Quiet  as  holy — exquisite  as  still. 

The  Sabbath-morn  but  types  each  other  morn: 

The  soft  misfrrisea,  and  soft  light  peeps  in; 

Unseals  their  golden  hearts,  rich  sweats  to  win— 
Fragranee  of  warmth  and  cooling  night-dews  born. 

Plant,  then,  pure  nymphteas  in  the  tranquil  lake, 
Where  gentle  zephyr  feeds  with  balmiest  air; 
Lay  deep  and  firm— the  rooting  watch  with  care/ 

Then  fear  no  g^B  their  wave-twined  stems  may 
break.  Eun  Mobe. 


A  NEW  EXPERIENCE  IN  LIFE. 

BT  T.  B.  ABTHUB. 

Two  brothers  met  after  an  absence  of  many 
years.  One  of  tbem  bad  remained  at  home,  or, 
rather,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  early  home. 
The  other  sought,  in  a  distant  country,  the 
wealth  he  saw  no  opportunity  to  acquire  In  the 
pleasant  village  where  his  ^es  first  opened  upon 
the  light.  But  tbe  beauty  of  monntam,  valtey, 
lake  and  breezy  woodland  had  inddibly  im- 
pressed his  spirit,  and  now,  disappointed  with 
tbe  world— Coougik  tha  world  bad  ^v«i  him 
riches— be  bad  returned,  under  the  vam  deludcok 
that  here  he  would  find  that  tranquility  sud  Oon- 
tentment  which,  thus  far  in  life,  he  bad  failed  to 
secure.  We  say  delusion— for,  like  other  men, 
he  carried  in  his  own  bosom  the  elements  of  his 
dissatisfaction,  which  no  mere  change  of  place 
could  remove.  It  was  innocent  childhood  that 
made  him  happy  in  that  old  home  to  which  he 
now  returned;  but  childhood  had  passed  for  ever. 
He  came  back,  not  with  the  pcroeDtions  and  ca- 
pabilities of  a  child,  bat  with  tne  uasatisfled 
yeamisgs  of  a  man.  Ah!  how  changed  was  all; 
changed,  attd  yet  the  same.  There  was  tiie 
lands<^ape,  in  all  Us  varied  attraction  of  wood 
and  river  and  mountain,  bat  to  him  its  beauty 
had  departed.  He  wandered  aw»  to  tbe  old 
haunts,  but  their  aptH  was  gfoe.^  Hejigqld  have 
wept  in  tbe  Utten«W^4£^&}Pgi^at. 
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"Ton  look  feroubled,  Edwftnl,"  remarked  his 
brother,  on  the  day  succeeding  bis  return. 

"Do  I,  Witliam?"  he  said,  with  s  forced  smfle. 
"It  should  not  be  so,  for  I  hmva  no  trouble  to 
weigh  down  my  spirits." 

Yet,  even  while  he  spoke,  the  fecUe  light  &ded 
from  his  countenance. 

How  strongly  contrasted  were  the  two  bro- 
thers. The  one  having  but  little  of  this  world's 
goods;  the  other  possesaiDg  targe  wealth.  The 
4oe  bearing  on  his  Inow  an  ever^cheerflil  ezpres- 
rion;  the  other  a  look  of  self-weuiness  and  dt»* 
content 

In  a  few  days,  Edward  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  purchase  a  handsome  estate  offered  for 
sale  in  the  vill^e,  and  remove  bis  &mily  thither. 
He  had  been  in  many  places,  bat  none  pleased 
him  tike  this.  Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  worid, 
he  believed  he  would  find  that  repose  of  jnind  lie 
had  sought  for  so  long  yet  vainly. 

AeotntliDgly,  the  estate  was  purchased,  and,  in 
due  time,  Edward  J  brought  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  three  children — two  sons 
and  a  daughter—to  reside  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  GHenwood. 

Not  aveiyloog  time  passed  before  William  J — 
saw  tittt  hia  brother  tna  far  from  bang  a  lu4>py 
man.  The  oanse,  to  a  close  observer  like  mm- 
■elf,  W9S  clearly  apparent  Edward  was  a  very 
selflsh  man— and  sach  men  are  afWays  unhappy. 
While  in  the  pursuit  of  a  desired  object,  the: 
mind,  from  anticipation  and  its  own  activity, 
may  be  pleasantly  excited.  But  when  the  object 
is  gained,  and  mental  activity  declines,  there  soc- 
ceeds  a  state  of  oppressive  disquietude.  Selfish- 
ness, like  the  horse-leech's  daughter,  for  ever 
cries.  "Give,  give,"  and  for  ever  remains  un- 
satisfied. 

In  the  possession  of  wealth,  Edward  J  

fully  believed  happiness  was  to  be  found.  In 
seeking  to  gain  wealth,  he  had'  thought  little  of 
the  interests  of  others  Not  that  be  recklessly 
trampled  on  his  neighbors*  rights,  or  wrested 
ftonf  the  weak  what  was  lawftalW  ttudr  own.  His 
meicantile  [Hride— honor  he  would  have  called  it — 
prevented  such  lapses  from  integrity.  Bnt,  as  be 
moved  onward,  with  something  like  giant  stridest 
otmscious  of  his  own  strength,  he  had  no  Erpnpa- 
thy  for  the  less  fortunate,  and  never  once  paused 
to  lift  a  fallen  one,  or  to  aid  a  feeble  toiler  on  the 
way  of  life.  No  generous  principles  belonged  to 
the  code  of  ethics  by  which  be  was  governed- 
Benevolence  he  accounted  a  weakness,  and  care 
for  others'  interests  the  folly  of  a  class,  less  to  be 
commended  than  censured.  "Let  every  man 
mind  his  own  business,  and  every  man  take  care 
of  himself,"  he  woold  somstimefl  say.  "Help 
jronrself  is  the  world's  best  motto.  This  con- 
stant preaching  up  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
only  makes  idlers  and  dependants." 

Edward  J——  fblly  acted  out  his  principles. 
And  50,  for  future  enjoyment,  he  bad  only  laid  ap 
wealth-  In  all  his  business  life,  there  was  not  a 
single  green  spot  watered  by  the  tears  of  benevo- 
lence, or  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  gratitade, 
back  to  which  thought  could  go,  and  find  delight 
in  the  remembrance.  All  was  a  dall,  dead  blank 
of  money-getting,  the  recoUectiMi  of  which  gave 
moi«  pam  than  pleasure. 


No  wonder  that,  after  the  excitement  of 
rat,  and  the  interested  state  of  mind  attendant  i 
upon  the  fitting  up  of  a  new  home,  the  mind  of 

Edward  J         receded  again  to  its  state  of 

disquietude,  or  that  the  old  shadows  de^ened 
once  more  on  his  brow. 

How  broadly  contrasted  was  the  stately  man- 
sion he  occupied  with  the  bumble  cottage  in 
which  bis  brother  resided,  and  to  which,  in  sdf- 
weariness,  he  often  repaired.  Yet,  so  selfishly 
did  he  rave  his  own,  that  never  an  impulse  of 
generoid^  towards  this  brother  stirred,  even  fcr 
a  moment,  the  dead  svr&oe  of  hnmanitr's  wattrs 
lying  stagnant  in  bis  bosom.  If  he  tnought  of 
his  humble  drcumstances  at  nil,  it  was  with 
something  of  shame  that  one  so  nearly  related 
shonld  occQp^  so  low  a  position. 

One  morning.  Edward  called  upon  William 
J.^  ,  and,  with  unusual  animation,  said — 

"I  have  just  made  a  valuable  discovery." 

"Ah!   What  is  it?"  enquired  hia  brother. 

"You  know  the  beautiful  side  slope  of  land 
just  beyond  my  meadow?" 

"Whew  Morgan  lives?"  sud  Wlliam. 

"Yes.  There  are  some  ten  aeres*  findy 
dtnated.  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state 

cnltivation." 

"Well?"  TTOUam  looked,  enquiringly,  at  hii 
brother. 

"That  piece  of  gnrand  bdongs,  onqnesfmuU/t 

to  my  estate." 

"What!"  The  brother  was  startled  at  tfds 
annoimoement;  for  he  saw  a  purpose  in  Edward's 
mind  to  xdaim  it  as  his  own,  if  he  could  prove 
that  the  right  referred  to  did  actually  exist 

"That  piece  of  ground  is  mine." 

"Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"It  originally  belonged  to  the  properiy  I  lutTS 
purchased." 

"I  know  it  did.  Bat  Morgan  bought  it  from 
the  forma  owner,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago." 

"Bat  never  met  his  payments,  and  never  got  a 
foil  tiU«." 

*  'How  do  yon  know  that?" 

"I  have  the  information  from  good  anthori^^ 
the  best,  I  presume,  in  the  county.** 

"From  whom?'* 

"Aldridge.   And  he  says  he  can  recover  it  for 

me." 

"Did  vou  purchase  it,  Edward?**  asked  Wil- 
liam, looking  stead&stly  into  the  ooantenance  of 

his  brother. 

"I  purchased  Glenwood.  and  all  the  rights  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  and  Ibb  I  find 
to  be,  I^Uy,  a  portin  of  the  estate— and  a 
valuable  one.  It  is  mine— and  it  has  been  one 
of  my  w»Tifnii  in  life  always  to  dum  my  own.'* 

An  indignant  rebnke  was  on  the  tongne  of 

Witliam  3  ,  but  he  repressed  its  utterance, 

for  estrangement,  and  consequent  loss  of  influ- 
ence, would  have  been  the  sure  consequence. 

"Before  taking  any  steps  in  this  matter,"  he 
said,  ^"look  very  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  i 
transictioo  between  Morgan  and  the  previous  | 
owner  of  Qlniwood,  the  late  Mr.  Erskin.  Mor- 
gan was  his  gardener,  and  bad  laid  Mr  Erskin 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  by  saving  the  life  of  an 
only  son  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  As 
some  return,  he  offered  him  the  cottage  in  whidi 
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he  Und,  and  Um  ten  wins  ofgroiind  1^  irhieb  it 
ms  sanoiuHled,  at  a  very  moderate  Tilaation, 
Morgan  to  pay  him  a  small  snm,  agree^  upon, 
every  year.  The  place  was  actually  worth  three  or 
fear  times  what  Morgan  was  to  give  for  it  Mr. 
Erakin  at  first  thoaght  of  tran^erring  it  to  him 
IS  a  free-will  offering,  hot  he  believed  the  bene6t 
would  be  really  greater,  if  Morgan,  by  indostry, 
economy,  and  sdf-denial,  earned  aiid  sared  suffi- 
cient to  pay  what  was  asked  for  the  property. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  gardener  brought  the 
■uney  das  as  the  first  instalment.  Mr.  Sirskin 
lUt  a  lelwstaiMM  to  take  it.  and,  after  questioning 
lum  as  to  die  prodnct  of  the  ftrm,  mially  told 
Um  to  expend  the  money  in  an  improrement  de- 
signated by  himself.  I^okness,  and  had  crops, 
daring  the  next  year,  prevented  the  payment  of 
the  second  instalment.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  were  more  prosperous.  The  only  sums 
pud  to  Mr.  £rskin  wero  received  by  him  during 
these  years." 

"So  I  am  informed,"  said  Edward.  "And  I 
kam,  &rther,  that  no  transfer  of  the  property 
was  ever  made  in  due  I^al  farm.  Mr.  Erskiu 
died  hktaatate." 

**Be  did:  and  his  son  came  by  hurship  hito 
pDBsesskm  of  all  his  ^m^iwrty.*' 

"And  he,  dying  a  few  years  later,  disposed  of 
tbsMtateby  will." 

**Not  naming  Morgan's  farm,"  s^d  William, 
he  fttUy  believed  had  been,  during  his  ft- 
ther's  lifialime,  {ooperly  transferred  to  the  imaent 
pOBSesBor." 

"A  very  sedons  mistake,  as  Uo^an  will  find," 
said  Edward. 

"Yon  will  not  question  his  titie  to  this  pro- 
perty, Edward?" 

"I  assuredly  will.** 

**He  has  a  lamfemily.  It  is  his  aU." 

**No  BMttcr.  Be  has  never  paid  far  it,  and  it 
is  not.  thwefen,  his  proper^.  Glenwood  is  Just 
10  moeh  the  less  vidoaUle  by  the  abstract  of 
ttis  pniion,  uid  I  am,  in  consequence,  ^e  suf- 
ftra.  Bad  he  paid  for  the  land,  as  he  had  en- 
ngBd  to  do,  tbe  money  would,  most  probably, 
have  been  ezpoided  in  improvements.  So,  you 
Bee,  my  ri^^ts  are  <dear.*' 

"Ah,  brother!  you  eaanot  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  ruin  th^  worthy  man.*  He  has  a  large 
femily,  depmdent  on  the  {nvductof  his  farm, 
wtdeb  baray  snfBoes  to  give  them  a  oomfertable 
BTing.** 

"1  have  no  desiro  to  ruin  him,  'VHUiam.  But 
be  has  no  right  to  my  property.  .  If  Moi^n 
wishes  to  remun  when  he  if ,  I  will  not.  for  the 
present,  disturb  him.  But  he  must  pay  me  an 
ttumalrent*' 

As  mildly  as  possiMe,  yet  very  eamefitly,  did 
Wfltiam  J'  urge  a  different  course  of  action 
npm  Us  brother;  but  with  no  good  effeot.  Le- 
pi  measures  were  early  taken,  and  due  hotice 
•wed  upon  Moi^an,  who,  on  submitting  his 
papers  to  a  lawyer,  was  appalled  to  learn  that 
they  contained  informalities  and  defects,  clearly 
Imilidating  his  title.   In  a  state  of  much  alarm 

and  exdtement,  he  called  upon  William  J  , 

and  implored  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
jrotber  to  stop  the  unrighteous  proceeding. 
mOiara  eould  not  give  him  much  enocaragement. 


Htoi^h  his  heart  ached  for  the  unhappy  man.  It 
so  bappened  that  Moi^an  passed  from  William 

J  'b  place  of  bosiness,  as  the  brother  entered. 

The  two  men  had  never  met:  and  the  ridi  owner 
of  Qlenwood  did  not  know,  by  sight,  tbe  indivi- 
dual whose  farm  he  coveted. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  he  enquired,  in  a  vcdoeof 
surprize. 

"Why  do  you  ask?'* 

"What  ails  htm?  Bis  lace  was  {>ale  as  ashes, 
and  his  eyes  wild  like  those  <tf  one  in  terror,  or 
deranged.*' 

"He  is  in  great  distress.'* 

"From  what  cause?  Has  he  committed  a 
crime?   Are  the  minions  of  justice  at  his  heels?*' 

"No.  He  is  a  man  of  bUmeless  life — not  as 
careful  as  he  should  have  been  in  the  manage- 
meutofhis  a&irs.  Upon  a  sudden,  he  finds  him- 
self on  tbe  brink  of  rain.  He  put  too  much  faith  in 
tbe  world.      thought  too  w«ll  of  his  fellowmen." 

"A  common  fault,"  was  tbe  sententious  an- 
swer. "But  what  of  this  man?  Something  in 
his  face  has  interested  me.  Can  I  idd  him  in  his 
troubles?" 

"Yes,  brother,  you  can  aid  him,  and  at  no  Io8» 
to  yourself.  No  loss,  did  I  say?  Bather  let  me 
say,  to  your  infinite  gun.*' 

"What  do  yoa  mean?  Infinite  Ton 
make  use  of  a  very  strong  word,  Willhim.*' 

"I  do;  yet,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
]  meamng.   Everything  gained  to  true  bapinneas, 
I  s  an  inflidte  gain.   Believe  me,  there  are  few 
:  sources  of  human  pleasure  so  lasting  as  the  me- 
mory of  a  good  deed.    What  we  seek,  with  only 
a  selfish  regard  to  our  own  enjoyment,  loses  its 
:  charm  with  possession.    This  is  the  life-expe- 
rience of  every  one.   But,  the  benefits  we  ooxufer 
upon  others,  bless  us  in  a  perpetual  rememlmmoe 
of  the  delight  we  have  created." 

Only  a  dim  peroeptbn  of  what  this  meant, 
dawned  upon  the  mmd  <tf  Edward.  Yet,  a  few 
rays  of  l^t  streamed  in  upon  Us  moral  daric- 
ness. 

"The  bles^ng  of  a  good  deed,  brother  Ed- 
ward!" said  William,  speaking  with  something 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  manner — "did  yon  ever 
tbink  what  a  depth  of  meaning  was  in  the  words? 
Qenerona,  noble,  unselfish  actions  are  like  per- 
fenial  springs,  sending  forth  sweet  and  fertilizing 
waters.  How  much  tb^  lose,  who,  having  the 
pSwer  to  do  good,  lack  the  generous  impulse." 

"All  very  well,  and  very  true,  no  doubt."  said 
tbe  rich  brother,  with  a  slight  air  of  impatience. 
"But  you  bavn't  yet  told  me  of  tbe  individual  in 
whose  ease  yon  desiro  to  interest  ne." 

"His  name  is  Morgan,"  was  answe^. 

"Morgan!'*   An  instant  ohangB  waM^TidUe  in 

Edward  J  .   ffis  feoe  flashed;  his  brow  oon- 

traoted,  and  his  eyes  grew  stem. 

"Remember,  my  brother,"  said  William,  in  a 
calm,  yet  earnest  and  affectionate  vwce,  "that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  yon,  of  this  world's 
goods,  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  your  re^ 
wants;  while  to  this  poor  man  He  has  given 
what  barely  suffices,  with  caro  and  labor,  to  sup- 
ply food,  raiment,  and  a  humble  home  for  ms 
wife  and  little  ones.  Yon  have  "flocks  And  herds" 
— dp  not  take  bis  "little  ewe  lamb^[]|emanber 
David  and  the  prophet  Nathan."  o 
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"Qood  morning!"  said  Edw&rd,  tonuDg  off, 
auddenly.  and  leaving  his  brother. 

What  a  conflict;  in  the  rich  man's  mind  did 
this  incident  and  conversation  arouse.  The  white, 
terrified  face  of  poor  Morgan,  haunted  him  like  a 
spectre;  aod  not  Less  troublesome  were  the  warn- 
ing w<M^  and  snggestions  of  his  kinsman.  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  was  to  bate  mtA 
his  I«gal  adviser,  aod  ana  fiutber  instroctions 
for  the  proeecntioii  of  the  case  against  Moi^an. 
But  Aloridge  waited  for  his  appearance  in  vain. 
Evening  found  him  restless,  unnappy,  and  in  a 
Teiy  undecided  state  of  mind.  Be  was  sitting, 
moodily,  with  his  hand  shading  the  light  from 
bis  face,  when  a  little  daughter,  wbo  was  at  the 
centre-table,  reading  in  the  Bible,  said — 

"Oh.  papa.  Just  listfiu  to  this^"  And  she 
read  aloud — 

"  <And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  Dsrid. 
And  be  came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one  rich, 
and  the  other  nxv.  Theriebman  had  exceed- 
ii^  mau^  flocks  and  brads;  but  the  poor  man 
had  nothmg,  sare  one  little  ewe-lamb,  whiob  he 
)iad  boo^t  and  nourished  up:  and  it  grew  up  to- 
gether with  him  and  with  his  childrai;  it  did  eat 
of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and 
lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  bim  as  a  daugh- 
ter. Aod  there  came  a  traTetler  unto  the  rich 
man,  aod  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and 
of  lus  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way- faring  man 
that  was  come  unto  bim;  but  he  took  the  poor 
mm's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  tbe  man  that  was 
oome  to  him.  And  David's  anger  was  greatly 
kindled  against  the  man;  and  he  said  to  Nathan, 
As  tiie  Lwd  livetb,  tbe  man  that  bath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die.  And  be  shall  Teatore  the 
lamb  fourfold,  becaose  he  did  this  thing,  and  be* 
cause  he  had  no  {Hty.  And  Natbaa  said  to  Da* 
vid,  Thou  art  the  man.' 

"And  did  king  David  do  that?"  said  the  child, 
lifting  her  eyes  urom  the  page — "I  thought  bim 
a  good  man;  hut  this  was  so  wicked!" 

The  &ther*B  oonntenanoe  was  turned  more  into 
shadow,  and  he  answered  nothing.  The  child 
waited  his  reply  for  ssme  moments:  but  none 
coming,  she  bent  her  eyes  again  to  the  holy 
Toldme,  and  continued  rrading,  but  not  aloud. 

In  a  little  while,  Mr.  J         arose,  aod  after 

walking  the  floor  for  the  space  of  five  or  ten 
minutes,  lefli  the  sitting  room.  It  is  doubtfal 
whether  be  or  Moigan  were  most  unhappy  at  that 
particQlsjytmod  of  time. 

It  wasTdear,  moonGg^t  evening-  Too  mndi 
disturbed  to  bear  the  quietude  within,  the  rich 
maa  walked  forth  to  flnd  a  more  burdening  still- 
ness witheat.  The  silence  and  beauty  of  nature 
agitated  instead  of  calming  him.  All  wtrand 
was  in  harmony  with  the  great  Creator,  while 
the  discord  of  assaulted  selfishness  made  tumult 
in  his  breast.  How  a  generous  impulse  towards 
Morgan,  cherished  and  made  active,  would  have 
olothed  his  spirit  with  peace  as  a  mantle.  What 
a  different  woric  had  cruel  and  eiactinyelflahpess 
wrought! 

As  be  walked  on,  with  no  porpose  in  bis  mind, 
a  man  passed  him  hurriedly.  A  glimpse  at  his 
bee,  as  &e  moonlight  USL  brtMtdly  apaa  it,  showed 
the  inle,  anxioost  depressed  countenance  of  poor 


Morg^  Tbe  si^t  oaosed  a  low  dmddar  to  go 
creeping  to  bis  hnrt  Nay,  more,  it  awakened  a 
feeling  of  pity  in  his  bosom.  Pitj  is  but  the 
hand-daid  ofsympathy.  The  rich  man's  fhonght 
went  homeward  with  the  victim  of  bis  oopi^ty 
—went  borne  with  him,  though  he  strove  hMd  to 
turn  it  in  another  direction— while  tney  mads 
^etutes  of  tbe  grief,  fear  ud  anxioos  dreM  of  the 
fntnie,  that  fllled  the  hearts  of  all  in  that  fanmUe 
dwelling.  Suddenly  he  stood  stiQ,  and  bent  his 
head  in  deep  thought  Then  he  started  on- 
wards agMn,  but  evidently  with  a  purpose ^his 
mind,  (m  be  took  long  strides,  and  bent  foHfeii- 
like  a  man  eager  to  reach  the  point  towards  wSA 
his  stops  were  directed.  He  was  oooa  at  tiw 
house  oi  Aldridge,  the  lawyer. 

"I  want  a  piece  of  writing  made  out  asme- 
diately,"said  he,  as  the  lawyer  invited  iimto 
enter  his  office. 

"To-night?"  enquired  Aldridge. 

'«Ye8— to-night.   Can  you  do  it?" 

*<0,  certainly,  if  it  be  not  too  long." 

"I  wish  a  (jpui  C3aim  drawn  op  in  fiivar  cf 
Morgan." 

"A  Quit  Claim!" 

Aldridge  might  well  be  mrMised. 

"Yes.  Write  it  out  in  doe  form;  and  let  it  dfr 
scribe  aoonratoly  the  cottage  and  ten  acres  now 
in  his  possession.   How  long  will  it  take  you?" 

"Not  long.   Half  an  hour,  perhaps.  But,  Mr. 

J  ,  wtiat  does  all  this  mean?  Has  Morgan  in- 

demn^ed  you?" 

"No  matter  as  to  that,  Mr.  Aldridge,"  was  the 
rather  oold  reply.  "The  Quit  Claim  I  wish 
drawn.   I  will  wut  for  it." 

In  a  short  time  tike  paper  was  read^,  attested 
and  witneued.  Thrusting  it  into  his  pocket, 

Mr.  J        hurried  from  tbe  presence  oi  tbe 

lawyer.  His  purpose  was  to  go  btmie.  But,  now 
that  sympathy  for  those  he  had  made  wretolied 
was  awakened,  be  could  not  bear  its  piesBora 
upon  his  own  feelings.  The  dwelling  of  Morgan 
was  at  no  great  distance.  Thither  bis  steps  vnre 
directed.  A  lisht  shone  through  one  (tf  tbe  win* 
dows.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw,  moving  slowly 
against  the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  roMu,  to  and 
£ro,  the  shadow  of  a  man.  Nearer  still,  and  he 
00  old  see  all  the  inmates  of  the  room.  By  a  table 
sat  a  woman  in  an  attitude  of  deep  de^Jeotioo; 
she  had  been  weq»ing.  A  boy  stood  beside  bcr 
with  bis  arm  lying  on  hw  neck,  while  litUe  fl^ 
sat  on  a  low  stool,  her  flwje  bnried  in  her  motiiv's 
tap.  Tbe  whole  {ncture  oonv^edto  the  mind  of 

Mr.  J  an  idea  of  extreme  wretdiedness,  aod 

touched  him  deeply.  A  few  moments  only  did 
he  contemplato  the  scene. 

How  suddenly  the  tableaux  changed,  when  Mr< 

J  entered,  and  briefly  making  known  hia 

errand,  presented  to  Morgan  the  Quit  Claim  deed! 
What  joy  lit  np  every  face;  what  gratitude  found 
ardent  words;  what  blessings  were  invoked  for 
him  and  bis! 

In  a  tumult  of  pleasure,  such  as  he  had  never 

before  experienced,  Mr.  J  bunied  fitm  the 

presence  of  the  oveijoyed  bmily,  and  to6k  hk 
way  bnnewaid.  Bow  Mgbt  were  Us  fbotstws! 
Witb  what  a  new  sensatioa  did  be  drink  in  tbe 
I  pure  evening  air 
1  pandii^  hu^ 
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smiling  down  upon  him;  and  in  the  c^sof  werj 
briebt  sUr  was  a  sparkling  apprOTal  of  his  maolj 
deed.  Notot  in  his  whole  life  had  be  done  an 
act  from  which  he  derived  so  exquisite  a  sense  of 
pleuore.   He  had  tasted  angel's  food. 

Ctim  was  the  sleep  of  Mr.'  J  .   Ah!  bow 

oftsn  be  had  tossed  on  his  pillow  until  after  the 
midnight  watdies.  Moniiog  found  him  with  a 
new  sense  of  enjoyment  in  life.  He  oould  hardly 
■ndemtand  its  meaning.  Dimly  he  percdred  the 
troth  at  flnt,  hat  mora  and  mwe  eleuly  as  bis 
hrotber*B  wwds  came  back  to  bis  romembranoe— 
"There  are  few  snirces  of  pleasuie  so  lasting  as 
the  mmory  of  a  good  deed/'  fHiis  had  sonnded 
itrss|;e,  almost  repulsive  to  his  ears.'  Nov  it  was 
peroeived  as  a  beautiful  truth.  And  so  was  this 
—"How  much  they  loee/who,  having  the  power 
to  do  good,  lack  the  generoas  impulse." 

"How  much  hare  I  tost,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  an  io voluntary  sigb.  "Here  is  a  new  ex- 
peiience  in  liie.  I  am  wiser  than  I  was  yester- 
day; and  wiser,  I  trost,  to  some  good  purpose." 

And  did  this  prove  to  be  the  caset  Profited 
this  rich  man  by  the  disooveiy  that  sources  of 
hamineSB  were  within  his  reach  midreuned  oi 
homt  Be  did;  and  yet  how  often  oame  the  dark 
doods  of  sdfldmess  over  his  mind,  obseoring  his 
nohltr  penqitions.  But  a  good  seed  was  idanfeed, 
sod  there  was  one  in  the  village  ftf  Glenwood. 
who  loved  him  and  mankind  too  w^  to  let  tbe 
soil  in  which  it  was  cast  remain  uncultured- 
From  that  little  seed  a  plant  sprong  up,  growing 
in  time  to  a  goodly  tree,  and  spreading  its 
bfsnobes  firth  in  the  air  Heaven.  Beneiib  its 
Bhadow,  many,  weaiy  on  Uie  rugged  joomey  of 
life,  found  rest  and  shelter. 

Idward  J  ,from  anarrow-minded,  nnh^tpy 

sdf  seeker,  became  a  man  of  generous  impulses, 
dispenang  Uessings  with  a  libenl  hand,  that 
enrcsBiAMok  to  him  with  a  douUe  portion 


fbe  diarm  of  Glenwood  was  restored.  It  look- 
ed to  him  even  more  beautiful  than  in  child- 
hood.  At  this  he  sometimes  wondered — fi>r,  at 
his  first  return,  after  long  years  of  absence,  the 
old  beaaty  had  departed.  But  the  reader  finds 
here  no  mystery;  nor  was  it  any]  to  him,  when  he 
contrasted  his  state  of  mind  with  that  existing, 
when,  tired  of  himself  and  the  world,  be  oune 
bade  to  bis  native  village,  seeking  for  rest,  yet 
finding  none,  until  he  sought  it  in  self-abn^- 
tion  aod  good  deeds  to  bis  fellow-men. 

Punr  PiKmLB.— ^ain  men— nay,  even  ngly 
little  fellows— have  met  with  tolerable  suoiwss 
among  tbe  &ir.  Wilkes*  challenge  to  Lord 
Tmnwwnd  is  well  known:— "Your  lordship  is 
one  (tf  tbe  handsomest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 
I  am  one  of  the  ugliest!  yet,  give  me  oat  half  an 
hoar's  start,  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  against 
you  with  any  woman  you  choose  to  name;  be- 
catue  yon  will  omit  attentions,  on  account  of 
yoer  uie  exterior,  which  I  shall  double,  on  ao- 
cooot  of  my  plain  one!"  He  used  to  say  that  it 
)ixk.  him  half  an  hour  just  to  talk  away  his  &ce. 
Be  was  so  exceedin^^  ugly  that  a  lottery-ofBce 
ke^er  once  offered  him  ten  guineas  not  to  pass 
Uswhidiiw  whilst  the  tieksts  were  drawing,  Sot 
fcicflf  lushrin^ag  iU-luck  nprai  tha home. 
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An  aooordeon  is  styled  by  the  Mffom  at  ihs 
South  an  '*edieated  bellows." 

It  is  said  tlttt  wUskey  is  a  sore  cnre  for  tiie 
lute  of  a  rattlesnake.  What  will  core  the  bite  of 
whiskey? 

An  enterprisinK  young  statesman  says  he  can 
steer  the  ship  of  State  in  perfect  safety  if  he  can 
only  keep  his  hand  on  the  "tiller  of  the  seal!" 

Eb'za  Cook  very  truly  says;  "To  appreciate 
the  value  of  newspapers,  we  have  onl^  to  snppose 
that  they  were  to  M  totally  disoontmned  m  a 
month.*' 

Some  genius  has  announced  it  as  his  belief  that 
thefe  will  be  such  liacilities  for  travellinK  "Um^ 
by,"  that  yon  can  go  anywhere  fiv  nothing  sod 
come  back  again  for  half  price. 

Ladies  manifest  %  ^aiseworthy  insemdbili^  to 
ridicule,  by  oontinume  to  wear  their  bonnets 
round  their  ncoks  and  dresses  which  swe^  the 
pavement. 

lliere  is  a  man  down  East,  rather  a  facetious 
ehap.  whose  name  is  New:  He  named  his  fhvt 
diiM  Something;  it  was  Something  New.  Bis 
next  ohild  was  oallsd  Nothing;  it  hvAg  Nothing 
New. 

"Is  there  much  water  in  the  cistern,  Biddy?** 
inquired  a  gentleman  of  his  Irish  girl,  as  she 
came  up  from  the  cellar.  "It's  ftall  on  the  bot- 
tom, sir,  but  there's  none  at  the  top,"  said 
Biddy. 

One  day,  as  Jodge  Parsons  was  jogging  along 
on  horsoMck,  over  a  deselate  road,  ha  came  to  a 
k^  bouse,  dirty,  smoky  ami  miseraUe.  He 
stopped  to  eootanp&ato  the  too  evident  porcrfy  of 
tte  scene.  A  poor,  half  starved  iUloWi  with  mi- 
combed  hair  and  unshaven  beard,  tfarast  Mb  head 
through  a  square,  which  served  fin-  a  window, 
with— <*I  say.  Judge,  I  aint  as  peer  as  yon  take 
me  to  b«  fin  1  dm't  own  this  ^  land!" 

As  a  woman  was  walkbg,  a  man  looked  at 
and  followed'  her.  "Wty,"  nXA  she,  "do  you 
fbllow  me?"  "Because  Ihave  fellen  in  love  with 
you."  "Why  so?  My  sister,  who  is  coming  after, 
is  much  baodsomer  than  I  am — go  and  make 
love  fo  her."  The  man  turned  back,  and  saw  a 
woman  i^itb  an  ugly  bee,  and  bein^  greatiy  dis- 
pleased, returned  and  said,  "Why  did  vqR^l  me 
a  story?"  The  woman  Aswered,  "Neither  did 
you  tell  me  tbe  truth,  if  you  are  in  love  with  m% 
why  did  you  look  for  another  woman?" 

The  pious  Jonathan  Edwards  describes  a  Chris- 
tian as  bdng  like  "such  a  little  flower  as  we  see 
in  th%spring  oX  the  year,  bw  and  humble  on  the 
ground;  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  liun's  glory;  rejoiong,  as  it  were,  in 
a  odm  rapture;  difiiuing  around  a  sweet  fra- 
grance; standing  peaccftuly  and  lowly  in  the 
midst  of  other  flowers."  The  world  may  think 
nothing  of  the  little  flower— the)r  may  not  even 
notice  it;  but  nevertheless  it  will  be  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fngstwpft  Aa^nrihorM^  dwell 
within  its  lowly  i 
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INCIDENTS  ANIX  ANECBOTES. 

NAPIER  AND  TBX  INDFAN  SWORD!nUH. 

We  give  an  anecdote  itlustratire  of  tba  nnpa- 
ralleled  dexterity  of  the  Indian<<  with  the  sword, 
as  well  as  of  Napipr's  simplicitj  of  character. 
After  the  Indian  battles,  on  one  occasion,  a  fa- : 
mousjaggler  viEnted  the  camp,  and  performed  his ; 
feats  before  the  Oenerml,  his  family  and  staff. 
Among  his  performances,  this  man  cat  in  two 
with  a  stroke  of  his  awwd  a  lime  or  lemon  plaoed 
in  the  hand  of  his  assistant 

Napier  thonght  there  was  some  edlndon  be- 
tween the  juggler  and  his  retuner.  To  divide 
by  a  sweep  of  the  sword  on  a  man^s  hand  so 
small  an  object  without  toaching  the  flesh,  he 
beUered  to  be  impossible,  thoagh  a  similar  inci- 
dent is  related  by  Soott  in  hia  romance  of  the 
TidismMi. 

To  determine  the  point,  the  General  offered  his 
own  hand  for  the  experiment,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  right  arm.  The  juggler  looked  attentively 
at  the  hand,  and  said  he  would  not  make  the 
trial. 

H  thonght  I  would  find  out!'*  exdalmed  Na- 
fder. 

"Bat  stop,"  added  the  other,  »lat  me  see  vonr 
left  hand."^  ' 

The  left  hand  was  snhniitted,  and  the  man  then 
said  firmly,  "If  you  will  hold  your  arm  steady  I 
will  perform  the  feat." 

"But  why  the  left  hand  and  not  the  right?" 

"Because  the  right  hand  is  hollow  in  the: 
centre,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  catting  off  the  thumb; 
the  left  is  high,  and  the  danger  wSl  be  less.  Na- 
{MO-  was  startled. 

"I  got  frightened,*'  he  said;  "I  saw  it  was  an 
actual  feat  of  delicate  swordsmanship,  and  if  I 
bad  not  abased  the  man  as  I  did  before  my  staff, 
and  challenged  him  to  the  trial,  I  honestly  ac- 
knowledge I  WDold  have  retired  from  the  enooan- 
ter.  However,  I  pot  the  lime  on  my  hand,  and 
set  ont  my  am  steadily.  Tb^  juggler  balanced 
htmsdf,  and  with  a  swift  stroke  cut  the  lime  in 
two  pieces.  I  felt  the  of  the  sword  on  my 
hand  as  if  a  cold  thread  had  been  drairn  across 
it;  and  so  much,"  he  added,  "for  the  brave 
BWOTdsman  of  India,  whom  our  fine  fellows  de- 
ftated  at  Meeahee." 

This  anecdote  is  certaiuly  a  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  honest  mind,  ready  to  acknowledge 
error,  and  of  bravo^  and  calmness  in  expiating 
thate«r. 

THE  DISHONEST  OONTBRT. 

Vpca  a  certain  occasion,  a  man  called  on  him 
with  a  due  bill  for  twenty  dollars  against  an  es- 
tate he  lud  been  employed  to  settle.  Friend  Hop- 
per pat  it  away,  saymg  he  would  examine  it  and 
attend  to  it  as  soon  as  he  had  Idsore.  THt-man 
called  again  a  short  time  after,  and  stated  that  he 
had  need  of  six  dollars,  and  was  willing  to  give  a 
receipt  for  the  whole,  if  that  snm  were  advanced. 
This  proposition  excited  suspicion,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator decided  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
woald  pay  nothing  till  he  had  examined  the  pa- 
pers of  the  deceased.  Searching  carefully  among 
these,  he  fovrod  a  receipt -for  the  money,  mention- 
ing the  ideotioal  items,  date  and  dreamstanees 


of  the  transaction:  stating  that  a  dne  bffl  had 
been  given  and  lost,  and  wag  to  be  restored  lij 
the  creditor  when  found.  When  the  mwn  called 
again  for  payment,  Isaac  said  to  him  in  a  qaiet 
way,  "Fnend  Jones,  I  ondefstuid  thon  hast  be- 
oome  {rious  latdy." 

He  replied  m  a  solemn  tone:  <*Te8,  thanks  te 
the  Lord  Jesus,  I  have  fimnd  out  the  way  of  sal- 
vation," 

"And  thoa  hast  been  dipped,  I  hear,'*  eoo- 
tinoed  the  Quaker.  **DoBt  thon  know  James 

Honterl" 

Mr.  Jones  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Well,  he  also  was  dipped  some  time  ago.**  re- 
joined Friebd  Hopper;  "but  his  ndgbtmv  say 
they  didn't  get  the  crown  of  his  bead  under  wa- 
ter. The  devil  crept  ihto  the  unbaptized  part, 
and  has  been  busy  witbin  him  ever  since.  1  am 
afraid  they  didn't  get  thee  qaite  under  water.  I 
think  thou  hadst  better  be  dipped  again." 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  np  the  receipt  for  twenty 
dollars.  The  countenance  of  the  professedly  pioos 
man  became  soarieC,  and  he  disappeared  instant- 
ly— "Jtaae  T.  Hmper,  A  True  Life,"  by  Mn. 
Child. 

ntisa  nttnrooATioN. 
The  Irish  peasant,  never  answers  any  qnes- 
tion  directly;  in  some  distriots,  if  yon  a^ 
him  where  such  k  gentleman's  iMKise  is.  he  will 

Eoint  and  reply.  "Doss  yoor  honw  see  that  laige 
onse,  there  all  amoig  the  trees,  with  a  Knew 
field  before  it?" 
You  answer,  "Yes." 

"Wdl,"  says  he,  "plaze  yonr  honor  that*s  net 
it.  But  do  you  see  the  big  brick  faonae  with  the 
cow-hoases  by  the  side  o!  that  same,  and  a  pood 
of  water?" 

"Yes.** 

"Well,  plaze  yoor  honw,  fWi  not  it.  Bot, 
if  you  plaze,  look  quite  to  the  li^t  that  sune, 
and  yon  11  see  the  top  of  a  castle  ammg  the  trees 
there,  with  a  road  going  down  to  it,  betnne  the 

.bushes." 
"Yes." 

"Well,  plsze  your  honor.  that*9  not  it,  nether 
— but  if  yonr  honor  will  oome  down  this  Ut  of  n 
road  a  coaple  of  miles,  111  show  it  yon  sure  mough 
— and  if  your  honor's  in  a  bnrry,  I  can  nm  on 
hot  foot—{M  figurative  expression  for  'with  all 
possible  speed,'  used  by  the  Irish  peasants;  by 
taking  short  cuts  and  fairly  bopping  along,  i 
yoang  peasant  wonld  beat  any  good  traveller)— 
and  tell  the  squire  your  honor's  galloping  tffier 
me.  Ah!  who  shall  I  tell  the  sqnire,  plase  Tnr 
honor,  is  coming  to  see  him)  he^s  my  own  bod- 
:  lord,  God  save  ms  honor  day  and  nightT"— f  or- 
ringtofi's  Sketehet* 

TOE  OLD  VKBKCyS  LOdlC-  , 

A  clergyman  asked  an  old  seiwant  his  ressoni 

for  believing  in  tbe  existence  of  a  God: 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "I  see  one  man  get  rick.  Tb« 
doctor  comes  to  him,  gives  him  medicine;  tha 
next  day  he  is  better;  he  gives  him  another  dose, 
it  does  him  good;  he  keeps  on  till  he  gets  about 
bis  business.  Another  man  gets  sick,  like  tin 
first  one:  the  doctor  comes  to  see  him;  he  give) 
him  the  same  sort  of  medicine;  it  does  mm  no 
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good,  be  gets  worse;  gives  him  more,  bat  be  gets 
worse  all  tbe  time,  till  he  dies.  Now  that  man's 
time  to  die  had  come,  and  all  the  doctors  in  tbe 
world  can't  care  him. 

"One  year  I  work  in  tbe  com  field,  plow  deep, 
dig  up  grass,  and  make  nothing  but  nnbbins. 
Next  year  I  work  tbe  same  way:  tbe  rain  and 
dew  comes,  and  I  make  a  good  crop. 

"I  hATO  been  here  going  bard  upon  fifty  years. 
Ewy  dsT  rioce  I  have  been  in  this  world  I  see 
the  Sun  nse  in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West  The 
North  star  stands  where  it  did  the  first  time  I 
ever  seen  it;  tbe  seren  stars  and  Job's  keep 
on  the  same  path  in  tbe  sky,  and  never  turn  oat. 
It  ain't  BO  with  man's  wwkB.  He  makes  clocks 
and  watches;  they  may  run  well  for  awhile,  but 
they  get  out  of  fix  and  stand  stock  still.  But  the 
suo,  and  moon,  and  stars,  keep  on  tbe  same  way 
all  the  while.  There  is  a  Power  which  makes  | 
one  man  die,  and  another  get  well;  that  sends  the  i 
tain,  and  keeps  ererythiog  in  motion." 

What  a  beautiful  comment  is  here  furnished  by 
in  unlettered  African  on  the  language  of  the 
Bnlmist:  "The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
udtbe  flnument  sboweth  His  handiwork.  Day 
mto  day  atteretfa  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
ihoweth  knowledge.^' 

A  STRIKTNQ  ILLITSTRiTION. 

A  company  of  individaals  united  themselves 
tt^tber  in  a  mataal  benefit  society.  The  Black- 
smith comes  and  says : 

"Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  become  a  member  of 
yoor  association." 

«*WeU,  what  can  yoa  do?" 

"Oh,  I  eaa  shoe  your  horses,  iron  your  oa^ 
riigfls,  and  make  all  kinds  of  implements." 

"Terr  wdl,  come  in  Mr.  BUcksmith." 

Tbe&BonappIiesfbradmisitfni  into  the  society. 

"And  what  can  yon  do,  ^?*' 

"Oh,  I  can  build  your  bamB  and  homes,  sta- 
Uei  and  bridges," 

"Tory  well.comein— we  can't  do  without  yoo." 

Along  oomes  the  sboemaker,  and  says: 

"I  wish  to  become  a  member  ^yonrsodaty." 

"WeU,  what  can  yoa  do?" 

"I  can  make  boots  and  shoes  for  you." 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Shoemaker, — we  must  have  jou. " 

So  in  torn  applied  all  tbe  different  trades  and 
profeesions,  till  lastly  an  individaal  oomes  and 
wnts  to  become  a  ^embefi 

"And  what  are  youl" 

"I  amaRumseller." 

"A  Rumseller!  and  what  can  ytm  do!" 
^^^^^I^n  build  jails  and  prisms  and  poor- 

"And  is  that  alir* 

"No;  I  can  fill  them;  I  can  fill  your  jails  with 
crisunals,  your  prisons  with  convicts  and  your 
jeorboQses  *fth  paupers." 

"And  what  else  can  you  do?" 

"I  can  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  to  tbe 
g"e  with  sorrow,  I  can  break  the  heart  of  the 
Jrtfe,  and  blast  the  prospects  of  the  friends  of 
■nt.  and  fill  your  land  with  more  than  tbe 
|UfM  of  Egypt" 

'li  that  aU  you  can  do?" 
^HJ|dbaTen8!" ones  the  Bunudler,  **i8 not 


IBISH  DNOeBTAI>TT. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  and  complained 
of  by  travellers  andstrangers,  that  they  never  could 
get  a  true  answer  from  any  Irish  peasant  as  to 
distances,  wlien  on  a  journey.  For  many  years  I 
mysdf  thoaghtit  most  nnaeeevntaUe.  If  yoa 
meet  a  peasant  on  your  jooro^,  and  ask  lam  bow 
:  far,  for  instance,  to  Ballinrob^  he  will  jnobably 
Isay  it  is  "three  short  miles." 

"Tou  travel  on,"  and  are  informed  by  tbe  next 
peasant  you  meet,  that  **it  is  ./iw  timg  miles." 

On  you  go,  and  tbe  next  will  tell  "your  honor" 
it  is  "jimr  mittM,  or  about  that  same. 

The  fourth  will  swear  "if  your  honor  stops  at 
three  miles,  yonll  never  get  there!" 

But  on  pointing  to  a  town  jost  before  yon,  and 
inquiring  what  place  that  is,  he  reifies,  "Ob! 
plaTOVonr  honor,  that's  Batlinrobe,  sure  enough!" 
"Why,  you  said  it  wasmtHv  than  three  milesofi'!" 
"Gb  yes!  to  be  sure  and  sartain,  that's  from 
my  mm  cabin,  pUze  your  honor.  We're  no 
scholards  in  this  country.  Arrah!  bow  can  we 
tell  any  distance,  plase  yoor  boMM',  bat  firom  our 
own  lutle  eabiiui  Nobocfy  bnt  the  sdwolmaster 
knows  that,  jJaxeyour  braunr." 

Thus  is  the  mystery  anravelled.  When  ytm 
ask  any  peasant  the  distance  of  tbe  jdace  yoa  re* 
quire,  he  never  computes  it  from  where  you  then 
are,  but  from  his  own  cabin;  80  that,  if  you  asked 
twenty,  in  aU  probability  yoa  would  have  as 
many  different  answers,  and  not  one  of  tliem  oor- 
rect— Borrmfton**  StecAcf. 

TLL  THANE  THS  OXNTLEMAV. 

A  Kentucky  travdler  dining  at  a  hotel  in  Al- 
bany, was  aoDoyed  }of  thesbomng  tslSdS some  of 
tbe  members  nS  the  Assembly,  mo  ke[»t  ealUng 
eachodier  fkom  tbeir  iMpeolive  conntieB,  aft«r 
this  fadiimi— ''111  thank  tbe  Motleman  tmm 
Onondaga,"  ftc.;  whereupon  tin  Kflotuokian  said 
to  the  huge  darkey  waiter — 

"I'll  thank  the  gentleman  from  Africa  for  a 
dice  of  ham." 

This  cooled  off  tbe  feshioo  of  addnsaiog  Ae 
gentleman  from  ,  and  so,  and  so. 

A  CHANGE  ANnCIPATBD. 

A  yontfg  lady  in  a  class  studying  physiology, 
in  tbe  High  School  at  Sandusky,  made  answer  to 
a  question  pat,  that  in  six  years  a  bnman  body 
became  entirely  changed,  so  that  not  a  particle 
which  was  in  it  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
nod  would  remain  at  tbe  close  of  it.  m 

*'Then,  Miss  L."  said  tbe  young  nnt1«DaB  tn- 
tw,  "in  six  years  you  will  cease  to  be  Hiss  L." 

"Why,  yes,  mr,  I  snppose  so,"  said  abe,  very 
modestly,  looking  at  tbe  flow. 

rntST  AfTBR  ALL. 

An  Irish  gentleman  having  a  party  to  meet  at 
a  tavern,  exclaimed,  on  arrtring,  finding  the  nom 

empty — 

"So  I  am  first  after  all." 
The  waiter  informed  hnu  that  be  was  mistaken; 
that  his  friends  had  been  tfaere,  bukwere  gone. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Hibernian,  "then  I 
have  made  no  mistake;  for  as        were  Jill  here 
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^^BOHOS  TO  LABOR. 

The  first  TisU  crnr  nude  by  the  British  QoMa  to 
an  untitled  sabjeot,  wupudtoWm.  Duguit  the 
pnbUc  spirited  iodividoAl,  to  whoee  noble  enthn- 
tiasm  ia  the  cause  of  labor,  Ireland  owes  ber 
Great  £xhibitioD  of  art,  manufacture  and  indus- 
tiy.  It  totAt  i^aoe  on  the  occaakm  of  hw  late 
vidt  to  Dablin  and  the  Giystal  l^lace  there,  and 
does  her  great  hcnor.  An  Irish  newspaper  thuB 
Qfanmielea  the  incident:— 

"The  orownii^  act— that  wbisb  a  meao- 
in|^  and  a  pnrpoaa  to  the  Rojal  visit  ud  all  its 
imndents— was,  in  oar  mindt  the  gracious,  the 


brow,'  will  feel  a  new  impulae  spring  ap  iritliB 
him  from  the  oonscionsness  it  will  impart  that 
*labor*  is  no  longer  held  to  be  dishonoring— that 
favors  denied  to  Dukes  and  to  Earls  have  bees 
awarded  by  the  Queen  to  the  family  of  a  man 
whose  present  position  of  pre-eminence  is  doe  to 
his  connexion  with  'labor.'  " 

We  notice  this  circumstance  with  pleasure, 
and  for  more  than  a  single  reason.  A  &Lse  eeti- 
matim  of  wmth,  growing  out  of  the  mariEed  dis* 
tinotion  of  dassea  in  Great  Briton,  has  aaalgMd 
to  honorable  labor  a  degraded  position  when  com- 
pared with  tided,  nnprodacUve  idleness.  Tbe 


the  greatest  Monarch  to  her  greatest  subject 
whem  he  was  yesterday  fwesented  by  her  Minis- 
ter. Formalities  gave  way  for  the  instant  before 
the  instinotive  impulse  of  a  woman  ptssessed  of 
intellect  to  understand,  and  of  heart  to  appreciate 
the  signal  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  prcH 
gressby  tbe  man  in  whose  presence  she  ukq 
was.  The  oordial  grasp  of  the  arm — the  arm 
ennoUed  by  industiy — mdicated  what  was  ex- 
pressed in  words  not  meant  for  the  public  ear; 
out  DO  <me  who  was  dose  enough  to  observe  the 
emotions  of  the  crowned  Monaroh,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  untitled  sabject  by  whose  mnnifloent 
patriotism  the  tem^  In  which  she  then  stood 
was  raised,  eotild  ^  to  see  that  the  Queen  ffelt 
that  a  great  man  was  there,  and  thafAeling  so, 
she  was  desirous  before  that  august  assembly  of 
her  people  to  mark  ber  appreci^ion  of  his  cha- 
racter and  of  bis  services.  The  impulsive  cheer 
that  burst  from  all  around  as  the  Queen  thus 
pressed  tbe  arm  of  William  Dargan,  showed  that 
those  who  witnessed  it  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  man,  tbe  compliment  paid  to 
the  coontiy,  and  tbe  hconage  paid  to  indostiy  in 
the  person  of  the  great  i^ioMleof  labor.  One  other 
inoideot  Sbcurred  in  tiie  afternoon,  perhaps  still 
man  indicative  (tf  the  porpose  of  the  inwent  visit 
gC  tbe  Queen.  We  do  not  desire  to  intrude  pry- 
in^Iy  into  the  private  proceedings  of  tiie  Sove- 
reign; but  we  can  hardly  look  upon  the  visit  with 
which  tbe  Queen  yesterday  honored  Mr.  Dargan 
at  bis  private  residence  as  other  than  a  public  re- 
C(^it^  b^  the  Sovereign  that  industry— let  us 
rather  call  it  labor — is  ennobling,  and  that  she, 
at  least,  whatever  an  inert  aristocracy,  generated 
in  oormption,  and  unconscious  of  the  value  of 
human  labor,  may  think,  respects  and  honors 
those  who,  living  by  industry,  promote  it,  extend 


hadneverbeforevimted  an  untitled  sntjeet— shows 
how  high  the  precedntt  for  this  falat  estimate 
could  be  ineed.  Bat,  with  a  true  womanly  po^ 
ceptionof  real  worth  in  tbe  man,  the  Queen,  ir- 
respective of  all  time-sanctioned  conventionahtiw, 
rejects  the  old  claswfleations  and  sets  an  exam^ 
whose  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  kinp 
dom,  and  lead  the  way  fis  a  broader  appredatiim 
of  intKvidoal  wotfli,  farcqteetive  <tf  titie  or  station. 
An  enthufiiastio  IViend,  who  is  a  "good  hater"  of 
all  pretensions,  that  have  no  broader  bass  than 
wealth  or  social  privilege,  said  to  us  in  reference 
to  this  incident— "It  is  the  noblest  act  of  Qoeen 
Victoria's  lifo."  And  we  will  not  gainsay  iia 
words. 

The  &ot  is  worth  noting,  that  while  in  this 
ooontry,  upstart  pride  is  seeking  to  throw  aroond 
itself  a  barrier  of  exclusivaiess,  and  to  make  the 
condition  of  labor  degrading,  according  to  ito  poor 
estimate,  tbe  Queen,  whose  social  rank  in  England 
is  highest^  vcdnntarily  takes  labor  fay  the  hand 
and  acknowledges  ito  tme  nobility. 

There  is  only  one  just  standard  by  which  pe^ 
sonal  worth  can  be  determined.  Be  that  is  most 
useful  is  most  honorable.  The  wcffld  is  b^inning 
to  see  this  truth  more  and  more  eleariy,  and  be- 
ginning also  by  the  new  light  it  gives,  to  disoorer 
who  are  in  reality  its  greatest  men. 


BT  DlRRCnOIf  OF  THE  SPtRTTS. 

Not  Air  from  Taoony>  on  the  Delaware,  two 
houses  are  in  the  process  of  erection,  which  are 
it,  refuse  to  sever  themselves  from  it,  and  become  being  built,  as  we  are  informed,  under  the  di* 

SLS^^J'Sf  ^IS^STiJSii'i'  section  of  the  "spirito."  Tbe  plao.  we«i  ihi^ 
means  or  elevating  the  nation  and  giving  pros-    .  .  ,   ,       .....     ,  ,^^T  . 

writy  to  tiu  people.  The  honor  paid  to  Mr.  *^  designated,  and  all  the  va- 
I>aigan  by  this  act  Royal  &vor,  maiks  an  rioos  architeetora!  etceteras  idnntify  desoribed, 
epoch  in  the  proc^ess  of  the  age.  It  vta  the  first  in  answer  to  formal  consultations  with  his  inri- 
™it  over  paid,  by  Uie  Queen  to  an  untitied  sub-  f^^^  regularly  held  by  tbe  projector,  who 
ject.  To  him  It  was  a  high  and  honoring  distiDc-  .  ,  .^l  ,  1.  ^  .  7 
tion.  His  countrymen  iTeveiy  dass  5ill  with  »  ^  Mch  is  ti»e  stoty 
one  aocMd  accept  it  as  a  national  oomplimoit,  ^  ^old.  In  onr  daUy^ti^  on  the  river  dor- 
while  eray  num  who  lives  *l7the  sweat  of  his  ing  the  past  simifl«#^#jpnhadiBy^§wlwo%iises 
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u  tidDg  siniwwluit  peoolnr  in  ^It,  tlioagb  not 
jarjiag  to  oonndenUe  exioit,  externally, 
from  the  ordinaiy  Bqture  tmme-honaa,  with  the 
InllraDning  through  the  centre.  When  eom- 
pteteci,  they  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  Und  of  bead- 
qnirtaa  ibr  ^rit-nppings. 

LEAF  FROM  A  LADT-fl  JOUBNAL. 

A  Udy  sendtf  OS  a  leaf  from  her  joomal,  from 
vlooh  we  make  a  aingte  extract,  desoripUre  of 
m  ereiy-  day  eharaeten — 

"jAmiABT  23.— Tim  has  been  a  kmg  day  to  me. 
My  good  neighbiw,  Mis.  P.,  haa  been  with  me, 
thisaftenioon,  and  it  required  aach  an  effort  on 
my  ptrt  to  entertain  hor.  She  is  a  well-disposed 
woman,  and  I  like  her,  only  there  are  so  few 
sultiKts  npcm  irtuoh  ahe  wiU  talk.  She  is  fond 
tf  goiog  to  market)  and  likea  to  tell  what  she 
a.w  there.  She  was  deacriUng  a  new  kind  of 
T^etable  that  saw;  it  had  a  sort  of  twisted 
ippwrance,  and  was  pmoerful  tender.  Then  she 
bo^t  some  batter,  which  was  powerful  sweet. 
She  confessed,  thongh,  that  she  saw  some  at  a 
lagber  price,  iriiich.  was  pmaerfiU  strong.  This 
Bolndky  word  is  always  npoa  hertoDgoe.  The 
kbe  has  a  bad  oold  and  on^hs  powerfttUy,  while 
ibe  was  kept  awake  daring  the  ni^t,  and  felt 
fcmerfiU  weak  tlda  morning. 

A  SEASONABLB  HINT. 

WhOe  the  advooatea  of  temperance  arci  mctviiv 
rigoroosly  in  behalf  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
laws  licensing  the  sale  of  liqaors  in  Tarious 
Sutes  of  the  Union,  a  moTonent  which,  while 
odhtcrally  affecting  the  welfiue  of  ftmilies,  ad- : 
diMBBB  itaeif  eapacially  to.men,  there  is  a  qnes-' 
tia  regarding  the  health  oi  tha  wotnan  of  the 
Uiuted  States,  whloh  is  scarcely  of  less  import- 
Mice,  and  should  not  be  kut  sight  of.   The  num- 
ber of  deaths  caused  annoally  by  the  inordinate  | 
086  of  ardent  spirits  in  oar  country,  and  the : 
riiam^  porw^  and  diatreaa  it  but  too  fi«quendy : 
cittaUs,  indeed  entitles  that  snl;^  toparammnt 
coDndeiation.   Bat  among  the  lesser  erils  which 
fiuhionable  folly  has  fostaed,  none  have  produced 
a  greater  degree  of  {diysical  prostration,  or  en- 
geodeced  more  fata!  diseasea  than,  the  n^eot 
proper  clothing  daring  tte  inolenunt  MaaOD  of 
tfaeyeir. 

Dnriug  the  avtamn  and  winter  a  constant  boo- 
eeaaoD  of  concerts,  balb  and  social  parties  ciSst 
temptatioos  in  the  way  of  personal  display  that 
but  too  frequently  indace  fashionable  women  to 
df^themaelna  in  amannerntteriy  at  variance 
wHh  rither  heidth  or  comfinrt.  Bearding  show 
nte  than  haaWi,  they  wear  thin  mndins  when 
teiMb  of  tiw  weather  imprntMr  dammds 


:  either  woollens  or  their  cqniralento;  and  satin,  or 
ipaper«ded  shoes,  iriwn  tlw  oonditiim  ot  ffta 
streets  require  a  warmer,  stouter,  and  more  im- 
perrious  coreriog  to  the  foot.  Bow  much  of  suf- 
fering this  folly  entails;  bow  many  seven  colds 
are  brought  on  in  tUs  way,  and  what  numbers  fidl 
victims  to  oonsumptim  from  the  same  cause,' the 
registers  of  our  city  lAysicians  bat  too  plunly  telL 
Fashkm  mnrders  its  Tiotim  when  fiuihion  incul- 
cates a  mode  of  dress  unsuitaUe  to  the  season. 
Those  who  are  not  yet  slaves  to  ito  caprices 
should  refuse  to  obey  its  dictates,  when  tbey  are 
opposed  to  common  sense,  and  preserve  their 
health  and  good  looks  while  settiog  the  example 
of  a  better  and  mwe  rational  taste. 


HR.  AND  Sma  BROWNINa. 

HOlaTd.  in  his  "Six  MonthH  in  Italy,"  intro- 
duces the  reader,  briefly,  to  Robert  and  Elisabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  the  poets.  A  happier  home, 
he  says,  and  a  more  perfect  union  than  tfaorg,  it 
is  not  eaeiy  to  imagine;  and  this  oompletencsa 
arises  not  oidy  from  tbe  nteqaolittea  which  eadi 
possesses,  hot  from  their  adaptatin  to  each 
other. 

"Browning's  conversation  is  like  the  poetry  of 
Ohaucer,  or  like  his  own,  simplified  and  made 
transparent  His  countenance  is  so  ftaU  of  vigor, 
freshnes8»And  refined  power,  that  it  seems  im- 
posriUe  to  think  that  he  oan  ever  grow  old. 
His  poetry  is  aobtla,  passionate,  and  profound; 
:  but  be  himself  is  simple,  natuial,  and  playful. 
He  has  the  repose  of  a  man  who  haa  lived  much 
in  the  opm  air,  with  no  nervous  nneatiness,  and 
no  onhealthy  sdfeooBOiotHnMBB.  Mrs.  Browning 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  corrdative  of  hw  hus- 
band. As  be  is  fall  of  manly  power,  y  she  is  a 
type  of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicato  woman- 
hood. She  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  ill- 
health,  wpA  &e  marks  of  pun  are  stamped  upon 
herpenon  and  manner.  Her  figure  is  slight, 
iher  countenance  expressive  oi  genins  and  seiui- 
bility,  shaded  by  a  veil  of  long  brown  la|k8;  and 
her  tremolons  voice  often  flutters  over  her  vrords, 
like  the  flame  of  a  dying  candle  over  the  wick. 
I  have  never  seen  a  human  frame  which  seemed 
80  nearly  a  transparent  veil  for  a  cdestial  and 
immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  and  of  fire  encased  in 
a  shell  of  pearl.  Her  rare  and  fine  genins  needs 
no  setting  fcnih  at  my  hands.  She  is  also,  what 
is  not  so  generally  known,  a  woman  of  unoom- 
moo,  nay,  profound  learning,  even  measured  by 
a  masculine  standard.  Kor  is  she  mon  remaik- 
able  for  genios  and  learning  than  for  sweetness  of 
temper,  tenderness  of  hMrt,  d^|^  9f^^f^*  ""^ 
pority  ttf  spirit*  It  S^a  privi^ge  to  mow  such 
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beiaga  singly  snd  aep^taly;  halt  to  -aee  tbeir 
poirera  quickened  and  their  h»ppineS8  lowded 
hj  the  Bicred  tie  of  muringe,  is  a  oatue  for  paco* 
Cw  and  lastii^  gratitude.  A  union  so  oomplete 
as  theirs — in  whidi  the  mind  bu  notfaiog  to 
crave  wht  tfie  heart  to  Bigh  for— is  oontial  to  ba- 
Md,  aad  aootfaiag  to  xenunber." 

FANKY  FALES. 

Not  a  few  of  oar  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
leam,  that  "Fanny  Fales"  has  published  a  small 
volume  ooDtuning  the  choicest  of  her  beautiful 
poems,  which,  for  cbasteness  of  style,  and  exqui- 
site tenderness,  hare  rarely  been  sorpassed. 
Htny  of  these  have  appeared,  at  interrals,  during 
the  past  two  years,  in  the  *'Home  -Uazette;"  and 
now,  in  reading  them  over  igain,  we  find  our 
first  judgment  ct  Itte^i  merita  fully  oon firmed. 
Take  the  foUowii^  fine  specimen: — 

"TBS,  AS  A  CniLD." 
"Not  u  a  ehiM  aball  we  agkln  behoM  her.*' 

LonatMLtMW. 

0  aay  not  aol  how  ahatl  I  know  tny  darting, 
If  cuneed  her  form)  aod  vetl'd  with  abining  hair? 
If,  aince  her  flifffat,  haa  grown  my  little  atarlingj 

How  ahall  I  know  her  tfaer^V 
On  memnry'a  page,  by  viewless  flngera  punted, 

1  see  the  features  ^  my  angel-child; 
She  pasaed  away,  ere  ain  her  soul  bad  tainted, — 

Pasaed  to  the  nndefiled. 

0  Bay  not  bo,  for  I  woiilil  clasp  her,  even 
As  when  betow  she  lay  upon  my  breast: 
And  dream  of  her  aa  my  &ir  bud  in  Heaven, 

Amid  the  blosaoms  blaat. 
My  little  one  was  like  a  folded  lily. 
Sweeter  than  any  og  the  azare  wave; 
But  night  came  down,  a  atarleas  night,  and  chilly; 

AlasI  we  cotild  not  lave! 

Tea,  ai  a  child,  aerene  and  noble  poet, 
(O  Heaven  were  dark,  were  children  wantins 
ther#> 

1  hope  to  clasp  my  hud  as  when  I  wore  it; 

A  dimpled  baby  fair. 
Thongh  years  have  flown,  toward  my  htae-eyed 
daughter, 

My  heart  yeamB  oft'timea  with  a  mother's  lov^ 
Its  never-dying  tendril*  now  enfold  her^ 
Eiofold  my  child  above. 

E'en  as  »iai»,  ray  little  hloe-eyed  daughter^ 
Nettle  and  coo  upon  my  heard  again; 
Wait  for  thy  mother  by  the  river-water, — 

It  shall  not  be  in  vaini 
W«tt  aa  a  childf— how  shall  I  know  tt^  darling, 
If  changed  her  form,  and  veiled  with  shining  hair? 
If,  since  her  flight,  has  grown  my  little  aUrling,  i 

How  shall  I  know  here  theref  ' 

OrUuK— 

VIQHT. 

'<T1ie  dnv  ffl  for  the  work-ahop  of  Utto  the  Hjbrht  u  its 

dianwlSabiKUh."— A.Sx«vx.V8. 

Bow  still!  how  beautifull  the  balmy  air 
Toys  with  the  tresses  of  the  willow  near; 

And  rocks,  with  fingers  light,  the  lily  foir, 
CradM,  like  Moses,  by  tJto  waters  elear. 


'  Id  li^t  and  shade  the  uplands  sleeping  lie; 

And  through  dim  woods  Diana's  arrows  qniverj 
And  stars,  the  harps  of  angels,  gem  the  aky, 
Tuned  to  the  praiaes  of  the  Lamb  for  ever. 

How  still!  how  beautifhll  the  plaeid  deep. 

Flooded  with  moonlight,  stretches  far  away; 
And  calm-bound  ships  upon  its  bosom  sleep, 
Like  white-winged  seagulls,  waiting  for  the  day. 

How  like  the  Sabbath  comes  the  holy  night! 

Serene,  and  pure,  the  ble»sed  time  of  rest; 
Peopling  the  earth  with  angel  epirits  bright, — 
Op'ning  the  temple  of  the  heart  for  worship 
blest. 

Or  this:— 

rtn  vnm  wirs. 

Lay  the  babe  npon  my  bosom,  let  me  feel  her 

•weet,  warm  breath, 
For  a  strange  chill  o'er  me  passes,  and  I  know 

that  it  is  death. 
I  would  gaxe  npon  the  treasore;  scaicdy  given  tn 
I  go, — 

Feel  her  rosy  dimpled  fingers  wander  o'er  my 
eiieek  of  snow. 

I  am  passing  through  the  waters,  but  a  blessed 

sbore  appears, — 
Kneel  beside  me,  husband,  dearest,  let  me  kin 

away  thy  tears 
Wrestle  with  thy  grief,  as  Jacob  strove  from 

miduigbt  until  day; 
[t  may  leave  an  angel's  blessing,  when  it  vsuMrn 
away. 

Lay  the  babe  upon  my  bosom,  'tis  not  long  ^e  can 
be  there,— 

Seel  how  to  my  heart  she  neitlea, — 'tis  the  pearl 

I  love  to  wear; — 
If  in  a£ter  years,  beside  thee  «ts  aoother  in  my 

chair. 

Though  her  voice  he  sweeter  music,  and  my  foce 
than  hers  less  fair; 

If  a  chemb  call  thee  Father,  for  more  beautifal 

than  this, 

Love  thy  tirst-born,  oh  my  hnsbandl  tarn  not  from 

the  motherleea. 
Tell  her  sometimes  of  her  mother, — you  will  call 

her  by  my  name, — 
Shield  her  from  the  winds  of  sorrov^if  she  oris, 
oh  gently  blame. 

Lead  her  sometimes  where  I'm  aleejung,  I  wOI 

answer  if  she  calls,. 
And  my  breath  will  stir  her  ringlets,  wluw  my 

voice  in  hleasing  falla. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  will  br^^hten  with  a  wonder 

whence  it  came, — 
:  En  her  heart  when,  years  pan  o'er  her,  she  will 
find  her  mother's  name. 

It  ia  said  that  every  aortal  iraUu  botweaa  two 

angels  here, — 
One  records  the  ili,  bat  biota  it,  if  before  the  mid- 
night drear 

Man  repenteth;  if  nncaonl'd,  then  he  seal*  it  fee 

the  skies. 

And  the  rigbt-hand  angel  weepeth,  bowing  low 
with  veiled  eyes. 

I  will  be  her  right-hand  angel,  sealing  up  the  good 
for  Heaven, 

Striving  that  the  middight^watehes  find  misdeed 

'  nfor^VWigilized  by  VjiOO^LC  « 
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Too  will  not  forget  mc^  duliaS,  when  I'm  slMp- 

ing  'neath  the  sod? 
Love  the  babe  npon  my  boeom,  u  I  love  thee, — 

■est  to  €iod> 

Bow  deeply  thqr  stir  the  heart!  toider 
fbt  eteotkms  that  are  awakened!  OdIj  true 
pxtxj  has  power  like  this. 

We  gratefiiUy  adcoowledge  a  too  fiattering  de- 
dicttion  of  the  Tolnme  by  the  fair  author,  which  is 
published  in  Boston  by  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 


mPORTANT  SCfENTiPIC  INVBNTIOS. 

A  letter  from  Berlin  says: — "It  is  well  known 
tint  the  p^wr  prepared  for  pfaott^rsphy  grows 
nore  or  less  Mack  by  rays  of  light  falling  on  it. 
One  of  our  young  painters,  M.  Schatl,  has  just 
taken  adrantage  of  this  pn^rty  in  photographic' 
jtftr  to 'determine  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
light  After  m<Hre  Hun  iUteen  hundred  ezperi* 
Bunts,  M.  Sohdl  has  snoceeded  in  establishing  a 
Mle  of  all  the  shades  of  Uack  which  the  action 
of  the  solar  light  produces  on  the  photographic 
peper— 80  that,  by  comparing  the  shade  obtained 
it  any  giren  moment  on  \  certain  paper  with 
that  indicated  on  the  scale,  the  exact  force  of  the 
na's  light  may  be  ascertained.  Baron  Alexan- 
der no  Homboldt,  M.  De  Littnow,  M.  Dove  and 
U.  Pongendorff,  hare  congratulated  M.  Schsll  on 
tbis  invention;  which  will  be  of  the  highest 
utility  not  only  for  scientific  labors,  but  also  in 
nany  operatitms  of  domestic  and  rural  eooaomy." 


A  MAINS  LAW  AXOUHENT. 

The  New  York  Times  draws  the  following 
puafbl  and  disgusting  laotiira  of  dmnlnnDess  in 
tbatdtj.  .A  stnnger  Maine  Law  argument  we 
btre  not.  for  a  long  time,  seen.  What  man, 
c*llh^  lumself  a  good  dtisen,  oonld  look  on  this 
ptctore,  and  not  at  once  throw  all  his  influence 
in  brer  of  the  quick  reprcaskm  ot  a  traffic,  that ; 
eu  Affm  not  one  good  rcsolt  to  set  tdf  against 
its  myriads  of  evil  oonseqnenoes: 

**Iia8t  Sunday  night,  in  a  walk  from  Nassau 
■treet  to  Sooth  Ferry,  we  had  ample  food  for 
eomment  upon  the  fourth  oommaadment.  Broad- 
ny  WIS  a  perfiMt  hell  of  drunkenness—a  howl- 
ng,  staggering  paademoninm  of  bestislised  mva. ' 
The  Mewibs  wm  tntTeroed  by  men  in  cmy 
ttage  of  intoxication,  reeling  t^  and  fro  like  ships 
b  a  storm.  The  air  was  laden  wiA  snatches  of 
dnmkM  seogs,  fragments  of  filthy  laognage,  or 
looohoent  shonts  from  those  who  were  too  drunk 
Ito  articulate.   Drunkenness  in  every  dark  lane 
ui  all^y,  only  disoorend  1^  its  di^iastti^  imt- 
iagk  DroiikoaosBS  in  the  wids  lamp-lit  streets, 
^■WWlinakias  with  swimming  bead,  paralysed 
ItBhs.  «nd  coantnaaoe  of  imbeoUe  sensiuiMQf. 


DrankenstesB  lying  in  the  keanel,  stentorionsly 
resinriagitsfflatidbreftUb  Dmkaiaess  dinging 
to  the  lamp-posts.  DranfecBness  coiled  up  on  the 
doorstep,  waiting  to  be  robbed  or  murdered. 
Dronkenness  screaming  on  the  tops  of  solitary 
omnibuses,  or  hanging  half  out  of  the  windows 
of  belated  hackney- cabs,  and  disturbing  the 
night  with  incoherent  melodies.  Dronkenness 
walking  apparently  steadily  along,  laughing 
idiotically  to  itself,  and  thickly  lebearsing  the 
drunken  jokes,  the  drunken  songs,  the  drunken 
indecencies,  that  adorn  the  conviTial  meeting  it 
has  just  left.  Drunkenness  waiting  at  the  ferries, 
snoring  on  benches,  qaarrelling  with  its  drunk- 
en compuiy,  or  falling  off  the  edge  of  the  pier 
into  the  water,  and  b^g  fished  out  half  sober." 


Qll^We  have  known  religious  parents  who 
purposely  checked,  and  cros.<ied,  and  di»p- 
pointed  th^r  children,  as  a  system  of  home  edu- 
cation,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  tO  break  the 
natural  will,  and  thus  make  it  easier  for  them,  in 
after-life,  to  deny  self  and  practice  virtne.  When 
we  see  such  a  course  pursued,  we  think  of  the 
duld's  remark  when  asked  why  a  certain  tree 
grew  crooked— "Somebody  trod  opcm  it,  I  so^ 
pose,  when  it  was  a  little  fellow." 

Childhood  needs  direction  and  culture  more 
than  lepresaon.  There  is  a  volume  of  sound 
truth  in  these  lines: — 

<*He  who  ebeekfl  a  child  with  terror, 
StMtc  its  {day  and  stills  its  song». 

Not  alone  commits  an  error. 
But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 

.ctGive  it  play  and  never  fear  it. 
Active  life  ii  no  defect; 
^        Never,  never  break  its  spirit. 
Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

"Would  yon  stop  the  flowing  river,^ 
Thinking  it  would  ceaae  to  flow/  ' 
Onward  it  mast  flow  for  ever; 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go.* 


NEW  FUBLICAnONS. 

—  The  Workt  of  Skai»far«,  tks  text  regiUttd 
hy  th»  rteentty  diteovtnd  PolU  of  16S2,  mtk  a 
Hi»t»rj  of  tk»  Stage;  a  Life  of  tks  Poet,  and  an 
introdvetion  to  each  Play,  By  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Vol:  1  and  8.  New  Torfe:  Redfleld.  (For  sale 
by  H.  0.  Balrd.)  These  volumes  complete  the 
new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  of  wUch  so  much  has 
been  lately  written.  Some  able  critics  doubt  the 
value  of  the  emendations,  but  with  all  respect  for 
their  opinion,  we  hold  to  our  own,  and  regud  them 
not  only  as  valnable  to  ttie  faitegrily  of  the  text, 
but  fbr  the  most  part  as  absolntely  esseutlal. 

—  7%«  ChHd*t  Pictorial  Bittory  of  England^ 
from  tke  tarliut  period  to  the  preeent  time.  By 
Mist  Com&r.  niUadelpUa:  Henry  F.  Anners.  Is 
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one  of  D*  Qainoey'i  Uttan  to  ajorng  mui,  whose 
edocation  hftd  been  ne^cotad,  that  deUghtftal 
writer  sod  profoosd  logbuMi  mdrtaea  hi*  correft< 
pendent  to  bsgia  the  study  of  hiatory  bj  obUiBiog 
a  knowledge  of  the  priacipal  OTsnt*,  imving  the 
mutery  of  det^  to  «  Bobseqnent  period.  ThU 
little  book  is  exactly  sDited  to  snch  a  purpose;  the 
ttery  of  English  progress  irom  barbarism  to  re- 
flDMnent,  U  briefly  bat  clearly  told.  It  namtea 
all  the  Important  Int^ania,  and  givea  In  a  imall 
eompaas  the  ficamework  of  that  Uftoiy,  the  ad- 
jnnotato  wfalch  he  found  In  Home,  Bapin^ : 
Lingard  and  Hacanlay. 

—  **AU't  not  Gold  that  Glitttrt;"  or^  Tlu  Teung 
Califtmian.  By  Cousin  Alito,  New  ZoA:  D. 
Appleton  It  06.  (For  sale  by  Henderson  It  Co.) 
We  have  here  another  Tolnme  of  that  admtoable 
series  of  Home  Books,  by  the  same  aathor,  of 
which  «No  Sach  Word  as  F^l,"  and  "GoDtent- 
ment  Better  than  Wealth,"  formed  a  portion,  and 
were  so  favorably  receive^  by  the  public.  Among 
our  own  children  >  Gonsin  Alice,  Is  a  decided  favo- 
rite; and  ttiey  always  hall  a  new  hook  from  herpen 
vitb  ma^ed  evldenefli  of  ideasare. 

—  Tfu  Second  War  with  England.  By  J.  T. 
Htadltg.  2  vol:  New  Toxkt  Charles  Scribner. 
(For  sale  by  Llpplneott,  Qrambo  h  Co.)  There 
is  always  one  great  merit  In  the  writings  of  Hr. 
Headley,  and  that  is  tiie  spirit  which  be  infases 
into  his  narrative.  It  wonM  perhaps  be  dlfflcnlt 
for  him  to  write  a  dnll  book,  and  if  he  is  not  al- 
ways qnite  acourate,  he  is  yet  in«tty  oerttin  to  he 
entert^nlng.  In  some  of  his  earlier  works  bis 
s^le  was  somewhat  high-stepptng  and  oTor-stradn- 
•d,  but  la  this  the  bSert  and  not  least  interesting 
of  Us  pablieations,  we  reeognize  a  ehaste  and 

'  more  snbdaed  tone,  and  one  which  hettOT  becomes 
the  character  of  a  historian.  In  these  two  hand- 
some Tolnmes,  Mr.  Headley  has  told  the  story  of 
the  wa»  of  1812  very  effoctively.  Gathering  his 
^isterials  ftom  a  variety  of  soarces,  he  has  moulded 
Uiem  into  the  narrative  with  great  skill,  and  has 
soooeeded  In  prodnciqg  a  work  fkr  more  ample  in 
Its  details  than  any  iridch  has  preceded  It. 

—  Fun  Jottingt;  or,  Th*  Langkt  I  Aav»  toien  a 
Pm  to.  By  N.  Parier  WiUii.  New  York:  Chas. 
Scribner.  (For  sale  by  Llpplncott,Grambo  &  Co.) 
Ereiy  now  and  then  WiUls  takes  the  public  by 
sorprise,  by  issuing  In  a  collective  form  the  na- 
merons  sketches  of  his  younger  days,  nnder  some 
one  of  those  quaint  distinctive  Uties  for  iriilcdi  he 
is  so  famous.  Though  rardy  developing  obirM- 
ter,  and  bnt  too  flreqnently  skimming  tbs  socfMw 
of  things,  WilUs  is  yet  wuq>proachaUe  In  his  pe> 
enliarwaUc.  Light,  graoefhl»  airy  and  fontastto, 
bis  style  Is  admirably  adapted  to  short  plqnant  ar- 
ticles, and  in  such  kinds  of  writing  he  approxi* 
mates  more  neaf  ly  to  tho  bettor  dsH  of  Fraaoh 


autiiors  ttian  to  fbosa  either  of  Englaal  or 

America. 

Freah, .  lively,  gay  and  goasIiriDg,  theaa  »Fim 
Jottinga"deseiTod]7  merit  the  more  endoring  gmrb 
in  wbi^  they  now  sppear,  and  thougfatb^  otittaer 
serve  to  point  a  mwal  or  to  lay  bare  »aj  deep 
emotions,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  eharaft  of 
their  own  fai  the  easy  brilliancy  of  the  narratiwe, 
and  in  the  airiness  of  thedlalogue  which  freqaently 
reminds  one  of  the  old  comedies  of  Farqnlutf , 
Wycherlfy  and  Oongrere,  divested  attbi^  gro— 
nesi. 

—  TiU  DoMghtor  at  Sekoot.  By  JBm.  J^km 
Toddt  J>.  D.  Northampton:  Hopkins,  Bridgnua 
h  Oo.  (For  sale  by  Thomas,  Cowpeitbwaito  & 
Co.)  This  little  elwnentary  treatise  on  edacatlon 
will  be  found  valuable,  alike  to  children  and  pn- 
renta.  It  abounds  in  fine  moral  teachings,  mad. 
while  evinciog  in  every  page  the  presence  of  m 
thougbUhl  spirit,  is  chamingl^  mitten  and  foil  <^ 
interest.  The  lessons  It  conveys,  and  the  adTioe 
it  gives,  aresoand  throni^iont,  and  we  know  of  no 
book  which  oQidenaes  so  mu<A  praetical  good 
sense  Into  so  small  a  compass.  A  woA  so  much 
called  for  at  tbis  time,  and  so  eminent^  ueeAil, 
deserves  to  he  widely  clronlated. 


END  OP  VOLUME  SECOND. 
We  close  the  Seoond  Volume  of  the  "  Hobcm 
Magazine"  with  this  number.  On  the  oover  will 
be  found  our  Mmooncement  for  1854.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  omtinne  the  very  low  piioe  to 
elofas,  the  large  amooat  of  readiiig  nutter,  sad: 
tbs  UgUy  floiahed  steel  pifttas.  with  other  floe 
engravings.  In  addition  to  these,  we  diall  add. 
for  snoh  of  onr  lady  readers  as  desire  to  see  the 
prevailing  styles  of  dress.  Plates  of  FaafaioDs. 
adored  or  plain.  Not  that  we  design  to  make 
this  a  leading  attraotion— we-'have  far  tof^ 
:  aims— bnt  so  nuny  who  take  magaihw  looM 
I  for  this  feature,  that  we  deem  its  intradootkMl 
expedient. 

It  is  onr  porpoae  to  make  the  *'Home  Hagaii 
sine"  a  first  daes  Magaaine  in  eray  nepeet 
yet,  ao  nqodente  in  price,  that  no  one  who  da 
sires  its  intrododion  into  his  fMiily,  can  hcataS 
a  mookant  od  the  qwathm  of  eipoiBe.  The  eq 
oonragement  thus  &r  extended  is  qnite  beyoa 
our  anticipations,  and  all  the  indicationa  ow 
^paient  point  to  a  beery  eiradation  of  tm  Mi 
guine  daring  the  year  1854.  In  cmiaeqaaioe  i 
laign  ordera  than  was  opeoted,  we  bafa  bee 
nnaUe  to  foniah  mai^  neir  sofaacriben  wil 
the  first  numbers  of  the  preasnt  volame.  To  b 
oertain  of  meetiog  all  draaands,  we  shall  iterei 
tgrpe  the  a«ditt|mnh|^jOI»gHi«TClnN. 
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PEILADXZfHU:  JaVAXf,  UM. 


UlffCLB  TOBY  AND  THE  FLY. 


[Whit  rsader  of  Sterne's  Tristram  Shutdj  bat 
remembers  the  puBue  so  graphically  illustrated 
aboTe?  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  hamanity,  worth, 
in  itself,  whxA«  Tolamcs  of  terse  didactics  ] 

My  uode  Tolij  had  scarce  a  heart  to  retaliate 
npm  afly. 

— Go,— says  he,  one  day  af  dinner,  to  an  over- 
groira  one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and 
tormented  him  ciuelly  all  dinnertime, — and 
whidi,  after  infloite  attempts,  be  bad  eau^t  at 
last,  as  it  flew  by  him I'll  not  hurt  thee,  says 
my  ancle  Toby,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  going 

across  the  room  with  the  fly  in  his  hand,  ril 

not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head : — GIo,  says  he,  lifting 
op  the  sash,  and  opening  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to 
let  it  escape ; — go,  poor  devil,  get  thou  gone,  why 

dxtuld  I  hurt  thee  ?  ITiia  world  surdy  is  wide 

eaon^  to  hold  both  thee  and  me. 

I  was  bat  ten  years  old  wbea  this  happened : 


but  whether  it  was,  that  the  action  itself  was 
more  in  unison  to  my  nerves  in  that  age  of  pi^, 
which  instantly  ast  my  whols  flrame  into  one 
Tibratioa  of  most  idessoiaUe  sensatiui «r  hnr 
fkr  the  manner  Md  expression  <tf  it  might  go 
towards  it ;  or  in  what  d^res,  or  by  what  secret 
magic, — a  tone  of  voioe  and  harmony  <rf  mor^ 
meat,  attuned  by  mocy,  m^t  find  a  passage  to 
my  heart.  I  know  not ;  this  I  know,  that  the 
lesson  of  noiTersal  good-will  then  taught  sad 
imprinted  by  my  nnde  Toby,  has  never  since 
been  worn  oat  of  mind :  and  tlioagh  I  would  not 
depreciate  what  stady  of  the  litera  kvtnaniores, 
at  the  nniversi^,  have  done  for  me  in  that  re* 
spect,  or  discredit  the  other  hdps  (^an  expensive 
education  bestowed  upon  me,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  sinoe  ;--yet  I  often  th^k  that  I  owe  one 
half  of  my  phibat^^^^^^KPUotsl 
unprsssioii.  o 
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ARTHUR'S  HOMB  MAGAZINE. 


THE  STORY  OF  LE  FEVRE. 

See  Engraving, 

LThe  bemtifiil  Btory  of  Le  Ferre,  Stenie,  is 
one  thftt  cannot  be  read  too  often.  In  its  touch- 
ing beauty  ud  generoas  tratb  to  natore,  it  is 
uosnrpassed  in  the  langoage.  Our  fine  pictnre 
of  the  scene  where  Uncle  Toby  Tints  Uie  dying 
stranf^,  ig  from  liiwincott,  Qnunbo  k  Go's, 
charmingly  iQnstnted  edition  of  the  works  of 
Sterne.]  ~ 

It  was  to  my  Uncle  Toby's  eternal  honor— 
tbongh  I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who, 
when  ooop'd  in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive 
law,  Imow  not,  for  their  souls,  which  way  in  the 
worid  to  turn  themsdves.— that  ootwithstanding 
my  Uwde  Tol^  was  wannly  engaged  at  that  time : 
in  carrying  on  the  dege  of  Dendemumd,  parallel ; 
with  the  lilies,  who  [ffessed  theirs  so  vigimnisly,  \ 
that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to  get  his  din- 
ner— that  nevertheless,  he  gave  up  Dendermond, '. 
though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon  the 
ooonteracarp;— and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn;  and,  ex- 
cept that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate  to  be  bolted 
npf  by  which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
siege  of  Dendermond  into  a  Uockade,— he  left 
DendermoQd  to  itself,— to  be  relieved  or  not  by 
the  French  king,  as  the  French  king  thought 
good;  and  cmly  considered  how  he  himself  should 
l«lim  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his  son. 

—That  liind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
fHeodless,  shall  reeompense  thee  for  this  -— 

Tbon  hast  left  tiiis  matter  short,  said  my  Uncle 
Toby  to  the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to 
bed,  and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.— In  the 
first  place,  when  thou  mad'st  an  offer  of  my  ser- 
vices to  Le  Fevre,— as  ackness  and  travelling  are 
both  expensive,  and  thou  Icnew'st  he  was  but  a 
poor  lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  subsist  as  well  as 
himself,  out  of  his  pay,— that  thou  didst  not 
make  an  offer  to  him  or  my  purse:  because,  had 
be  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest;  Trim,  be  had 
been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.— Your  Honor 
knows,  said  the  Corporal,  1  had  no  orders. — 
Trae,  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,— thou  didst  very 
right.  Trim,  as  a  soldier.— but  certainly  very 
wioag  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou 
hast  the  same  excme,  omtinned  my  Uoele  Tol^. 
—when  thoa  offisredst  him  wfaatevn  was  in  my 
house,  thou  shouldst  have  offered  him  my  house 
too  —A  mck  brotber  officer  should  have  the  best 
quarters,  Trim,  and  if  we  bad  him  with  us.— we 

coald  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thon  art  an  ex- 

c^ent  nurse  thyself,  Trim,  and  what  with  thy 
oare  of  Mm,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  reoniit  him  again 
at  once,  and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  

—In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my 
Unde  Toby,  smiling,— he  might  march. — He  will 
never  ntarch,  an'  please  your  Braior,  in  this 
worid,  said  the  Corixnal. — He  will  march,  said 
my  Unde  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  the 
bed  with  one  shoe  off. — An'  please  your  Honor, 
•ud  the  Corporal,  he  will  never  maroh,  bnt  to 


his  grava.  "Bi  Aa3\  mardi,  cried  my  TTnele 

Toby,  maidiing  the  foot  lAidi  bad  a  shoe  on* 
thot«h  without  advandng  an  fadt.— be  diall 
roareh  to  his  r^ment.— He  cannot  stand  it,  said 
the  Conxnral.— He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
Unde  Toby.— Hell  drop  at  last,  said  the  Oof 
poral,  and  what  will  biecome  of  his  boy? — He 
shall  not  drop,  said  my  Unde  Tol^,  flnnly. — 
A-weU-a-dayfdo  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim, 
maintaining  his  point, — the  poor  sonl  will  die. — 
He  shall  not  die,  1^  ,  oned  my  Unde  Toby. 

 The  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up  to  Hea^ 

ven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blnsh'd  as  he  gave 
it  in;  and  the  recording  angd,  as  be  wrote  it 
down,  dropp'd  a  tear  npon  the  word,  and  Uotted 
it  out  for  ever. 

—My  Unde  Toby  went  to  his  bnreau.— pat  hii 
[Hirse  mto  Us  breecbeft-pooket,  and  having  ordov 
ed  the  OOTporal  to  go  early  in  the  mnning  for  a 
phynBidan,— he  went  to  bed,  and  fdl  asleep. 

The  son  looked  bright  the  morning  ufter,  to 
every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre'a  and  bis 
afflicted  son's;  the  hand  of  death  prcss'd  heavy 
upon  his  eye-Uds;— and  hardly  oonld  the  wheel  at 
the  dstem  turn  round  its  circle, — when  my  Uncle 
Tol^,  who  bad  rose  np  an  hour  before  his  wonted 
time,  entered  the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without 
pr^we  or  apology,  sat  himself  down  upon  tbe 
chair  by  the  bed-nde,  and,  independently  of  all 
modes  and  customs,  opened  the  curtain  in  the 
manner  an  old  friend  and  brother-officer  would 
have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  be  did, — bow 
he  had  rested  in  tbe  night, — ^wbat  was  bis  com- 

Slaint,— where  was  bis  pam,— uid  what  be  could 
0  to  hdp  bim;— and  witbont  giving  him  time  to 
answer  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told 
him  of  the  j^tUe  plan  which  he  bad  been  con- 
certing with  the  Oorpwal  tbe  nigfat  beftm  for 
him, 

—You  shall  go  borne  Erectly,  Le  Fevre,  said 
my  Unde  Toby,  to  my  house,  and  well  send  for 
a  dootor  to  see  what's  the  matter,— and  well  bate 
an  apofbecary,— and  the  Corporal  sbsll  be  yonr 
nurse; — and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre  — 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  Uncle  Toby— 
not  the  effect  of  fiimiliarify,— but  the  cause  ^  it, 
— which  let  you  at  once  into  his  sonl,  and  showed 
you  the  gooifoess  of  his  nature.  To  this,  there 
was  something  in  bis  looks,  and  voice,  and  man- 
ner, superadded,  which  etemallv  beckoned  to  the 
unfortunate  to  come  and  take  snelter  under  him; 
so  that  before  my  Uncle  Toby  bad  half  finished 
tbe  kind  offers  be  was  making  to  tbe  fttber,  bad 
tbe  scm  insendbly  pressed  np  dose  to  Us  knees, 
and  had  taken  bdd  of  the  breast  of  bis  ooat,  and 

was  polling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 

spirits  of  I^  Fevre,  which  wm  waxing  cold  a&d 
slow  within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last 
dtadel,  the  heart — rallied  back, — the  film  forsook 
his  eyes  for  a  moment;— he  looked  up  wishfully 
in  my  Uncle  Toby's  face;— then  cast  a  look  upon 
his  boy;— and  that  ligament,  fine  as  tt  was,  was 
never  broken.- 

Nature  instantly  ebb'd  again;— tbe  film  return- 
ed to  its  place;— the  pulse  fluttered,-j8topp'd,— 
went  on,— throbb'd.— stopp'd  a^M^mov'd^ 
8t(^p'd,— shall  I  go  on?  No. 
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TRADE  "WINDS. 


These  are  permaDent,  following  tbe  same  di- 
rection tbrougbout  the  year.  They  ire  met  with 
between  tbe  tropics,  and  a  few  degrees  'o  the 
DorthaDdeoathof  tboee  limits.  The  welMmown 
name  Mplied  to  them  is  a  phrase  of  doubtful 
origiB,  bnt  {Hvbably  derived  from  tbe  facilities 
iflbrded  to  trade  and  commeroe  by  their  oonstant 

Bevalence  and  gcDerally  uniform  course,  thoagh 
feklnyt  speaks  oC  the  "  wind-blowing  trade," 
meaDmg  a  regular  tread  or  track.  The  parallels 
of  28  drg.  north  uid  south  latitude  mark  the 
medium  extern^  limits  of  the  trade  winds,  be- 
tween which,  with  some  variations,  their  direc- 
tioQ  is  from  the  north-east,  north  of  tbe  equator, 
ud  from  the  south-east,  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
line,  hence  called  the  north-east  and  south-east 
trades.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
tbe  region  of  calms,  in  which  a  thick  foggy  air 
lacrails,  with  frequent  sadden  and  truisieiit 
rains,  attended  by  thunder  and  lightning.  This 
region,  in  tbe  Atlantic,  extends  acroes  the  whole 
ocean  from  tbe  coasts  of  Africa  to  those  of 
America,  but  its  position  shifts,  being  sometimes 
entirely  north  of  tbe  equator,  and  but  rarely 
reaching  one  or  two  degrees  south  ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  region  also  varies  in  breadth 
from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  degrees,  but  usually 
occupies  a  width  of  four  or  five.  These  varia- 
tions are  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  sun, 
which  has  an  indueoce  likewise  upon  tbe  strength, 
direction,  and  situation  of  tbe  trade  winds  tbem- 
selvcs.  When  tbe  sun  has  a  northern  declina- 
tion, and  a{^roa<Aes  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
boonduy  line  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  ex- 
tends to  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  tbe  wind  has 
a  more  easterly  direction,  but  the  parallel  of  25 
deg.  is  its  norUiein  boundary,  ud  the  wind  in- 
clines more  B(H-th  when  the  sun  is  soath  of  the 


I  equator,  and  approaches  tbe  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
!  At  that  season,  the  Bouthera  boundary  of  tbe 
south-east  trade  wind  extends  to  30  deg.  S-  lat, 
and  tbe  whole  ocean  is  swept  by  it  between  that 
line  and  about  1  deg.  N.  lat.  Tbe  general  width 
of  the  south-east  trade  is  about  9  deg.  greater 
than  that  of  the  north  east,  the  region  of  calms, 
las  before  stated,  beirg  almost  wholly  in  tbe 
!  northern  hemisphere.  In  tbe  basin  fa  the  At- 
lantic, the  Eone  of  the  trade  winds  becomes 
broader,  and  their  direction  more  easteriy,  as  the 
coast  America  is  approached,  the  breeses 
blowing  to  tbe  very  shore.  This  is  not  tbe  case 
on  tbe  African  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where, 
through  a  tract  of  sea  extending  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  off  shore,  these  winds  are  not  found 
at  all,  but  contrary  westerly  breezes  prevail. 
The  irregularity  is  easily  explained.  Owing  to 
the  rarefaction  which  the  air  undergoes  over  the 
great  hot  desert  of  the  Sahara,  the  colder  air  from 
the  conUgaouB  sea  rushes  in  to  sa|^ly  the  par* 
tial  vacuum  created,  and  keep  up  the  rquilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  producing  winds  blowing 
toward  the  shore. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  similar  lone  is  occu- 
pied bj  permanent  north  and  south-easterly 
breeees,  or  trade  winds,  thongb  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interruptions.  An  instance  of  irre- 
gularity' occurs  along  tbe  coasta  of  Peru  and 
Cfaiti.  where  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  is 
sooth,  and  a  steady  south-easterly  wind  is  only 
experienced  at  tbe  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  ^ore.  Tbe  numerous  shoals  and 
islands  which  are  found  in  the  Fadfic,  prevent 
uniformity  in  tbe  tropical  movements  of  the 
atmosphere.  That  intelligent  hydograpber,  Cap- 
tain Horsburgh,  has  observed,  that  where  shoal 
coral  banks  shoot  op  out  of  the  deep  water  in 
many  plaoos  between  tha  tropics,  ^decrease  of 
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the  iHvmliog  wind  is  freqaently  ei^wrienoed ; 
for  when  %  ate«dy  wind  is  blowiDe  over  the  sor- 
&ce  of  the  deep  water,  no  sooner  does  a  ship  get 
npon  the  verge  of  a  shoal  coral  bank,  than  a  sud- 
den decrease  (rf  the  wind  is  often  perceived. 
This  be  supposes  to  be  occasioned  by  the  atmo- 
sphere over  these  banks  being  less  rarifled  by  the 
increased  evaporation  than  that  over  the  deep 
water,  and  consequently  not  requiring  so  great  a 
supply  of  air  to  restore  the  equilibrium  as  the 
circumjacent  parts,  which  are  more  rarefied  and 
heated.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  if  tbe 
earth  were  entirely  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
water  of  nnifonn  depUi,  t^t  the  trade-winds 
would  orerywhere  imvail,  throag^at  a  zone, 
bonnded  by  tbe  parallels  of  finun  25  d^.  to  32 
deg.  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  But  the  large 
masses  of  land,  of  uneven  surface*  which  occur 
between  the  tropics,  and  the  consequent  inequali* 
ties  of  temperature,  check  the  tendency  of  tbe 
intertropical  atmosphere  to  a  regular  course,  in- 
troduce derangement  in  its  movements,  so  that  it 
is  only  in  the  great  open  seas  that  the  trade 
winds  are  experienced.  Still,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that,  in  some  oonntries  under  uid  near  the 
equator,  constantly  easterly  winds  are  found, 
which  are  no  doubt  identical  in  their  cause  with 
thorn  that  distinguish  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  ocean.  They  are  met  with  on  lands  wbicfa 
•zhibit  extensive  levd  plains,  where  nothing 
oecon  to  obstmct  their  passage  and  lUter  thdr 
directioo.  Thus,  along  the  immense  low  tract 
drained  hy  the  Amazon  an  eastedy  wind  prevails, 
by  tbe  assistance  of  which  tbe  voyager  is  ena- 
bled to  ascend  rapidly  against  the  strong  correot 
of  the  river.  This  wind  Mows  from  tbe  estuary 
of  the  Amazon,  where  it  is  moderate,  to  its 
Bouroes  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  It  has 

fathowd  such  strength,  that  Humboldt  found  it 
ifflcult  to  make  head  against  it.    Tbe  plain  tra 
versed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Orinoco  has  a 
similar  easterly  breeze,  but  of  less  force. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


See  Engraeing. 

In  tbe  brilliant  gala^  of  names  memoraUy 
associated  with  magimne  literature-^ays  Tuck* 
erman — perhaps  no  ungle  one  represents  more 
ootnpletely  the  peculiar  combination  of  talent 
requiute  for  its  feucttons  exercise  than  Christopher 
North.  In  its  palmy  days,  Blackwood's  Maga- 
sine  realized  an  ideal  in  its  kind  rarely  quite 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed  by  subsequent  or 
ootemporary  rivals ;  and  this  it  aocomplislwd  in 
spite  of  tbe  opposing  inSuence  of  i>artv  views, 
uid  tbe  violation  oi  many  chivalric  principles  and 
lodal  amenities.  This  triumph  was  owing  chitfly 
to  tbe  Artile  zveouroes  and  varied  aptitude  of 
'Vniaon,  wboM  mind,  tempeiament.  and  diqma- 
tion  stognlarly  fitted  Um  to  ozemidtfv  the  e^a* 
bilities  of  a  peiiodiMl  writer.  It  u  usual  to 
ocHisider  the  aim  aad  the  qualities  of  sach  a  vo* 
oation  siqierfloial,  though  tMilliant.  Soob  an 
estimate  may  apply  to  certun  spedal  phases 
of  mu;azii]0  literature,  but  not  to  the  art  con- 
sidered as  a*whi^  and  embraciDg  all  the  fea- 


tures involved  in  the  term.  For  tbis  there  is 
needed,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  bads  of  solid 
acquirements — a  latent  mine  of  good  sense — a 
wdl-balanced  philosophical  mind— a  large  fond 
of  literary  knowledge,  accurate  and  profound,  yet 
available ;  a  just  insight,  and  a  comprehensive 
view— not  less  than  wit,  fancy,  and  aU  the  light 
artillery  of  popular  writing.  There  must  be 
also  genuine  entnusiasm  to  give  vitality  to  Inca- 
brattons  that  are  destined  to  find  thar  way  into 
general  circulation  ;  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  to 
fend  a  charm  to  style ;  and,  above  all,  an  excel- 
lent address,  whiidi  almis  imparts  the  ease  and 
attraotiveneas  wluch  make  literature  social  in  its 
tone—a  qnalihr  essential  to  the  spedeswe  are 
considering.  These  requiutes  belong.  In  large 
measure  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to 
Christopher  North.  His  nom  de  plume  is  tu 
more  oi  reality  to  his  familiar  readers  than  the 
actual  person  of  many  less  vigorous  and  genial 
companions.  In  this  very  aMIity  to  actualize 
himself  in  writing,  not  only  as  a  man  entertain- 
ing certain  opinions,  but  as  a  boon-oompanion, 
tasteful  caterer,  and  jovial  host  at  the  feast  of 
letters,  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  his  natural 
fitness  for  the  office  he  assumed.  Tbe  professor- 
ship of  Moni  Philosophy  which  he  dmb  satis- 
factori);r        ^  successive  classes  for  so  long  a 

Seriod,  in  Edinburg^,  is  su£Bcient  testimony,  in- 
ependent  itf  tiiat  his  writings  sflbfd,  of  that  ex- 
tent and  solidity  of  attainmoit  we  have  deaB* 
nated  as  a  requinte  bads  for  a  permanently  soo- 
cessful  magsztnist ;  while  the  more  fKila  graces 
that  render  tbe  weapons  in  the  armory  of  learn- 
ing and  reflection  easy  to  wield,  and  yet  effident 
in  scope  in  aim,  we  not  only  tarace  in  the  fruits, 
but  recognke  in  tbe  very  natme  of  OhrisUmher 
North. 

[An  article  in  the  Men  of  tbe  Time,"  makes 
the  following  brief  notice  of  Professor  Wilson.] 

John  Wilson,  poet,  profesaor,  and  for  years  a 
writer  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,'*  (in  which 
last  character  he  is  best  known  under  the 
dijptvme  of  "Christophn  North,")  was  bom  in 
1788,  at  Piudi^,  iriiwe  bis  ftther  carried  on  a 
maou&otnring  bmrincssMd  attained  great  wealth. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  entered  at  OIa>- 
gpow  Umvwsity,  and  proceeded  thence  in  bis 
eighteenth  year  to  Oxiford,  entering  Hagdaleo 
College  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  Hm  he 
gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  an  English  poem 
of  sixty  lines.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  bought  an 
estate  called  EUeroy ,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Win- 
dermere, and  went  to  reside  there  in  the  socie^ 
of  Wordsworth.  In  consequence  of  reverses  of 
fortune,  he  left  Windermere,  and  adopted  the  law 
as  his  profession,  and  was  called  to  the  Scotti^ 
bar.  In  1818.  be  sought  and  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  About  this  Ume  be  became  con- 
aected  with  "Blackwood's  Maganne,"and  hj 
I  the  nomber  and  ability  of  his  eratrihations.  as 
:  wdl  as  by  his  influence  en  other  writers,  may  be 
Is^d  to  have  created  tbe  literary  eharaoter  irfthat 
journal.  The  choicest  his  contribtMaons  hSTS 
been  collected  and  published,  under  the  title  of 
' '  Recreations  (A  Christopher  North. "  Mr-  Hal- 
lam  has  characterised  Wilsm  as  a  writer  of  the 
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most  ardeot  ud  enthuriutto  geniaa,  whose  elo-  with  the  gentler  eynipathies  of  our  nature.  He 
qocDce  is  u  the  msh  of  mightj  waters.  Bis  has  «180  written  three  noTels,  caHed  "  Lights  and 
poetical  works  are,  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  "  The  Trials  of  Mai^ 
"  dtj  of  the  Plagoe,"  poems  deeply  converMnt!  garet  Lyndsay,"  and  "  The  Foresters." 


GIBRALTAR. 


[We  are  indebted  for  the  ahove  illustration,  as 
well  as  the  annexed  description  of  Gibraltar,  to  a 
small  volume  of  well  written  travels  in  Egy^t 
and  Palestine,  by  Doctor  Thomas-  The  book  is 
from  the  press  of  Lippincott,  Gr&mbo  &■  Co. ,  now 
among  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishers in  the  United  States.] 

As  it  is  not,  I  believe,  very  common  for  Ame- 
rican travellers  to  take  Gibraltar  in  their  tour  of 
lUirope,  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  for- 
tress may  not  be  nnacceptable.  Before  speaking 
particularly  of  what  we  saw  daring  our  visit,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  by  way  of  introdua- 
tion,  that  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  constitutes  a  pen- 
insula, which  extends  directly  south  from  the 
Spanish  coast,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

This  peninsola,  which  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  is  in  all  near  three 
miles  long.  The  Rock  itself  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  long,  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  its  highest  point  is  1450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  extremity  of  this 
promontory  is  termed  Eoropa  Point.  On  the 
eastern  side,  the  Bock  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  in  some  places  overhanging;  but  on  the  west 
there  is  a  steep,  but  gradual  slope,  which  may 
be  ascended  without  difBculty,  along  the  oblique  | 
and  zigxag  paths  with  which  this  side  is  inter- 
sected. Near  the  base,  the  slope  is  more  gentle, 
taminating  at  last  in  a  nearly  level  tract  or  nar- 


|row  plain,  200  or  300  yards  wide,  bordering  im- 
)  mediately  on  the  sea.   On  this  plain  the  town  of 
;  Gibraltar  is  situated-    It  extends  from  near  the 
;  sandy  isthmus  already  mentioned,  southward 
jfor  rather  more  than  half  a  mile.    Near  the 
I  suuthem  extremity  of  the  Rock,  on  the  eest  side, 
is  the  light-house,  and  on  the  summit,  abont 
I  equally  distant  from  either  end,  is  the  Signal 
Station,  so  named,  because  from  this  place  sig- 
nals are  made,  giving  notice  to  those  in  the  town 
below,  of  the  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the 
Straits,  as  well  as  of  the  approaoh  of  such  as  are 
ntering  the  harbor. 

Immediately  after  landing  at  the  wharf  (on  the 
16th  of  March),  we  procur^,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  American  consul,  a  permit  from  the 
governor,  to  ascend  the  Rock  and  visit  the  subter- 
ranean galleries  and  other  fortifications-  The 
first  of  these  that  we  explored  was  the  "Queen's 
Gallery,"  a  portion  of  UKtse  subterranean  pas- 
sages excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  forming, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  characteris- 
tic featare  of  this  wonderful  fortress.  These  gal- 
leries extend  altogether  between  two  and  three 
miles,  and  ar«  of  sufBcient  breadth  to  permit 
carriages  to  pass.  We  rode  our  horses  through 
one  of  the  rock-l»ult  balls  leading  to  the  Queen's 
Gallery.  It  was  in  most  places  very  dark. 
When  we'  stopped,  we  could  bear,  every  few  ss- 
condd.  the  falling  of  the  drops  of  ^ter  that  trick- 
led through  the  roof.    We  were  sooif  obliged  to 
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dismount  wd  pnraae  our  joorney  on  foot*  The 
galleries  eztead  around  the  northern  side  or  end 
Of  the  Rock  aome  700  or  800  feet  above  the  level 
Df  the  sea.  OpeiuDg  fiom  within,  at  interrals  of 
about  twelve  yards,  are  port-boles  with  cannon 
bearing  on  the  isUimiu  and  bay.  Aftar  wioding 
ourwayfor  a  oondderaUediBtaaeathroagh  these 
ohtU  and  gloomy  chambers,  we  emerged  into  the 
bright  mnligfat,  and  immediately  foond  oar- 
se^ves  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  predpice,  whence 
we  saw,  on  the  aea^sbore  and  sandy  isthmus, 
houses,  men,  and  eattle,  perhaps  800  feet  below 
US— evorytbiiig  reduced  to  the  most  dimiuadve 
proportions.  The  houses  seemed  like  children's 
toys,  and  the  cattle  reminded  me  of  so  many 
beetles  crawling  over  the  sand.*  In  charming 
contrast  with  this  dizzy  end  fearful  prospect,  were 
seen  growing  on  the  very  brink,  and  along  down 
the  sides  of  that  stupendous  wall,  a  number  of 
beantiM  bine  flowws.  whose  bright,  dieerfal 
tun  seemed  to  beam  with  cnutdoas  delight,  as 
if  they  exalted  in  their  lofky*  wild,  imd  periloas 
abode. 

On  leaving  tiie  gillCTiea,  #e  ^tin  took  horse 
and  rode  to  the  summit  of  Uw  Rock.  From  this 
place,  the  prospect  was  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent beytmd  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen  be> 
fore.  West  of  as  lay  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  near 
four  miles  in  extent,  spotted  with  vessels  of 
every  sixe  and  desoiption,  from  the  smallest 
sail-boat  to  the  majestic  mau'of-war.  Across 
the  bay  to  Uw  Icfl,  we  beheld  the  Spanish  town 
of  AlgeziraS)  which,  though  oomparabvely  a  little 
place,  is  consfMCuons  for  its  white  bouses,  fortifi- 
cations, and  towers.  Northward  and  north  east- 
ward  arose,  in  the  &r  distance,  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  amyed  in  a  dauUng  robe  of  **never-trod- 
«a  now;"eaatinrd  stretdwd  the  immeasurable 
sea  the  Meditenueui— whose  waves  a  few  days 
befim  had  been  so  wild  and  ungovernable,  but 
whose  surface  was  now  almost  as  smooth  as 
kIssb.  On  the  south,  across  the  straits,  Apes^ 
Hill,  and  the  fortiflcattons  of  the  Genta  (a  l^n- 
ish  town,  although  dtnated  in  Africa),  oouUT dis- 
tinctly be  discerned- 

After  stopinng  a  short  time  at  the  Signal  Sta- 
tion, to  rest  ouraclvea  and  procure  refirrahments, 
we  again  mounted  our  horses,  and,  descending 
by  a  zigzag  path,  reached  the  entrance  of  St 
Michael's  Oave,  which  is  distant  perhaps  tbree- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Signal  Station,  and 
U  about  1000  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  oave  was  wdl  known  to  the  anoieats.  Time 
did  not  permit  us  to  vxflcn  it  to  ai^  great  eZ' 
tent,  but  we  learned  from  those  nha  bad  better 
f^pporUmities  than  oorselveq,  that  a  considerable 
dutanoe  within  there  is  a  spacious  halt  from 
dgfaty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
tlurty  ISaet  from  the  flocu'  to  the  ceiling,  which  is 
apparently  supported  by  massive  stalactites. 
There  are  other  oaves  below  of  difSeult  access, 
hut  of  most  picturesque  appearance.  Tbe  bad- 
ness of  the  air  has  prevented  St.  Michael's  cave 
from  beii^  explored  more  than  500  feet  below 
the  entranoe.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted 
that,  from  tbe  lowest  part  that  has  been  explored, 
tlw  waves  of  the  sea  have  oocaamally  been  dis- 
Heard  dashing  into  the  caves  bdow.  There 


are  fluently  seen,  upon  the  most  ioumsMUe 
clifis  of  Oibnitar,  apes  or  monkeys  of  a  daik 
fawn  color,  and  without  tails.  As  this  species  is 
found  in  no  other  part  of  Eun^.  alttiotu^  tbsf 
are  nummms  on  the  i^iposite  hills  in  A£ioa,t  s 
notion  has  prevailed  amow  the  more  igiioriat 
and  marvel-loring  portioi «  the  people»  oat  8k 
Miehad'fl  cave  extrads  under  tbe  set  into  Afiriea, 
and  that,  through  tlus  nature  tunnd,  Uw  apci 
have  passed  from  one  oontinent  to  the  other. 

The  Rock  (tf  OibraltM  conmsts  of  a  speciesflf 
compact  gray  limestone  or  marble,  of  a  very  Am 
textuN.  In  tbe  caves,  an  abundance  of  calcsm- 
OQS  spar  is  found.  This  is  wrought  into  orna- 
mental artides  of  difiisrent  kinds,  which  are  spU 
to  travellws  as  enriorities  and  mementos  of  tts 
[dace. 

Tbe  most  remariiable  edifice  in  Gibnllar  li 
the  ancient  Moorish  tower  or  casUe,  built  xtm 
after  tbe  arrival  of  Tariff  in  Spain.  It  is  it 
least  1100  years  old.  It  is  situated  at  Uie  north 
end  of  the  town,  hi||ba!  up  on  the  toA  thss  any 
other  important  building,  and  is  a  consideaaai 
object  fitnn  almost  any  part  of  the  harbor. 


•  I  <Ud  Dirt  nooUMt,  until  alUr  bftTisg  vritton  tbt  tbtn, 
that  ShalupMn,  in  4«MriWac  ■  mMwhrt  Mmflv  mm* 
(KhwLMr,  Aet.lT.},hHlIkMNdtlwt<ennnMlakN^" 
to  bMtlu. 

t  ApM'  mil,  rOl  A^lrfttM  MHlWtl).  In  iMM,ttMt- 

Ir  oppMlt*  t*  Oibnltar,  U  mmd  tnm  ttii  dnrailwt. 
Thla  moaatalB  nmr  be  1000  w  SSSO  Mt  In  iMigU.  Vrm 
■omi  poiaU  of  vlaw,  it  tlw  iminM*  of  »  }mti  tm*. 
ImsaUr  pTtimld.  tfUBWtwl  mm  cooMra  nttkttop  lt» 
Mid  to  tM  MmpoMd  prindp»ll7  or  whoUj  of  n  mciM  if  n^^ 
bU,  ■Imllw  ta  tb*  Book  of  Olbnitw. 


THB  AVAIiAKCHE. 
PASSAGE  OfThE  SPLUGEIf. 

See  Eitffrartwj. 

An  avalanche  is  a  roUing  mass  of  bdov  isd 
ice.  AvalancheB  are  frequent  amimg  tbe  Alps, 
when  acres  and  acres  of  ice  and  snow  sboot  fna 
some  mountain  side,  plunging  into  tbe  TsUeTt 
below,  damming  up  streams,  and  somHiiDes 
overwhelming  and  destroying  whole  Tillages. 
Travellers  over  the  Alpfi  often  see  them  io  the 
distance,  or  hear  the  noise,  which  is  like  the  n- 

Esrt  of  heavy  cannon;  sometimes,  also,  tbey  m 
uried  beneath  themr  and  find  a  grave  witboot  i 
coffin  or  a  knell. 

When  Napoleon  was  earryinc  war  into  mj. 
he  ordered  one  of  his  offlecn.  Marshal  Hsodoo- 
ald,  to  cross  Um  fiMngen  with  fifteen  UsnMif 
soldieia,  and  jdn  him  on  tbe  fdains  bdow.  The 
Splogen  is  one  of  the  fbur  great  roads  which 
eross  the  Alps  firom  Switzerland  to  Italy-  Wba 
Macdonald  reonved  the  order,  it  was  about  the 
last  of  November,  and  Uie  winter  storms  vtR 
raging  among  the  mountain  passes.  It 
periloas  undertaking,  and  the  men  began  their 
terrible  march  through  narrow  defiles  ui6  om- 
hanging  precipices  six  thousand  feet  np,  ep,  op 
among  the  gloomy  solitudes  <^  the  Alps. 

The  cannon  were  placed  on  sleds 
oxen,  and  the  ammuoition^was  P**^*^ 
First  came  the  guides  Bti^nr^^(j<i« 
poles  in  the  snow  in  order  tonnd^fie  paui:  wn 
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Cftine  the  workmen  to  clear  kwa^  the  drifts;  then : 
the  dragoons,  mounted  on  their  most  powerful 
horses,  to  beat  down  the  track;  after  which  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  armj^.  They  mooon- 
tered  severe  storms  and  piercing  oold.  When 
half  way  op  the  summit,  a  rumbling  noiss  was 
heard  amcng  the  cliffs.  The  goidH  lotAnd  at 
«adi  othsr  m  aUrm,  bt  they  iral  koeir  what  it 
meant.  It  grew  kmder  and  loader.  "An  aTa^ 
tandie,  an  avalandie!**  they  shrieked,  and  the 
next  moment  a  field  of  ke  and  snow  came  leap- 
ing down  the  mountain,  striking  the  line  of 
march  and  swe^ig  thirty  dragoons  in  a  wild 
plunge  bdow.  The  Uaok  fbrms  of  the  horses 
and  their  riders  were  seen  for  an  instant  strag- 
gling for  life,  and  then  they  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  sight  struck  the  soldiers  with  horror;  th«y 
crouched  and  shivered  in  the  blast.  Their  enemy 
was  not  now  flesh  and  blood,  bat  wild  winter 
storms;  swords  and  bayonets  could  not  defend 
them  from  the  desolating  avalanche.  Flight  or 
retreat  was  hopeless,  for  all  around  lay  the  drift- 
ed SDOV,  like  a  vast  winding-sheet.  On  they 
mast  go,  or  death  w»  certain,  and  tta  brave 
nwik  straggled  teward. 

"Soldioa,"  exclaimed  thor  oommander,  "you 
ara  called  to  Italy;  your  general  needs  von 
Advance  and  conquer,  first  the  mountain  and  the 
snow,  then  the  plains  and  the  enemy."  Blinded 
by  the  winds,  benumbed  with  the  cold,  and  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  aid,  Macdonald  preissed  on 
Sometimes  whole  companies  of  stddiers  were  sud- 
denly swept  away.  On  one  occasion,  a  poor 
drummer,  crawling  out  from  the  mass  of  snow 
which  had  torn  him  from  his  comrades,  b^an  to 
beat  bis  drum  for  relief.  The  muffled  sound 
came  up  from  his  ghxnny  restiog-plaoe,  and  was 
beard  by  his  hratbcr  soldiers,  but  hom  ooold  go 
to  his  nscoe.  lor  an  ham  he  beat  rapidly;  thien 
tbs  itKdces  gnw  JUnt  and  &int«r,  until  th^ 
were  heard  no  more,  and  the  p0(U-  drammer  laid 
UnBdf  down  to  dUe.  Two  meks  were  occupied 
in  Qaa  parihiaB  march,  and  two  hundred  men 
pwkfaed  in  the  undertaking. 

BIBLE  ANECDOTE. 

The  Mlowiog  is  puUished  in  a  French  pmr:— 
A  poor  shepherd  of  the  environs  of  Yvetot, 
&ther  of  a  large  ftmily,  for  whose  wants  he  pro- 
nded  with  very  great  difficulty,  purchased  last 
aommer  from  a  waler  in  old  clothes,  furniture, 
Ac,  an  M  Bible,  with  a  view  to  occupy  his  lei- 
iore  evenings  during  the  present  winter.  Sun* 
day  efoiing  as  he  was  tnroing  over  the  leaves  h« 
Mrtioed  that  several  of  the  leaves  were  pasted  to- 
getter.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to 
■iperate  those  leaves,  with  great  care;  bat  one 
can  scarcely  form>  cwceptioa  of  the  surprise  of 
tiie  man,  wmd  be  found  thus  eareftilly  enclosed  a 
bank  bill  of  five  hundred  francs,  (9100.)  On 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  pages  were  written 
tlicse  woi^ — 

"I  gathered  together  this  money  with  voy 
gnat  offlcultyrbut  having  none  as  natural  heirs 
ntt  those  who  have  abaolntefy  need  <^  nothii^,  I 
make  thee,  wbosoeverahaU  read  this  KUe, 
Wr." 


BINALDO. 

BT  ALICE  CABBT. 

A  fiihermaii'i  children,  we  dwelt  by  the  sea. 
My  good  little  brother  Rinildo  and  me, 
CttHtented  and  happy  as  happy  coald  be — 
Of  blocaomi  no  other 
Was  fkir  aa  the  bright  one  tliat  bloomed  on  hii 
cheek, 

And  gentle— Of  never  a  lamb  was  so  meek — 
I  wish  he  were  living  and  heard  what  I  ipeak. 
My  lost  little  brother. 

One  night,  when  our  fiither  was  ont  on  the  sea, 
We  went  tbrougfa  the  moonlight,  my  brother  and 
me, 

And  watdied  for  his  coming  beneath  an  old  tree, 
The  leaves  of  which  hooded 
A  raven,  whue  ■orrowfhl  croak  in  the  ahade 
So  dismaUy  Munded,  it  made  ns  afraid. 
And  kneeung  together,  for  shelter  we  prayed 
From  the  evil  It  boded. 

At  the  achool  on  the  hill  not  a  week  ttom  that  day 
The  thick  cloud  of  playing  broke  wildly  away. 
And  the  laughter  that  lately  went  ringing  so  gay 

Was  changed  to  a  crying, 
And  teajfiing  the  ditehei  and  climbing  the  wall 
*rwixt  home  and  flie  schoolhonse  came  one  at  our 
caU, 

And  tdd  OS  the  yoang|eet  and  beat  of  them  all, 
Binaldo,  wai  dying. 

There  was  watching  and  weepng,  and  when  he 
was  dead, 

'NeaUi  that  tree  1^  the  seaside  they  made  Urn  a 
bed, 

A  stone  t^t  was  nameless  and  rude  at  his  head— 

Hia  feet  had  another. 
And  the  sehoolmaster  sud,  though  w«  uiA  him  so 
low. 

And  so  hunUy  and  namdeas,  we  surely  dumld 
know 

For  his  beau^  where  only  the  beautiful  go, 
My  good  little  brother. 


LIFE. 

We  are  born;  we  laagh;  we  weept 
We  love;  we  droop;  we  diet 

Ahl  wherefore  do  we  laugh,  or  weepT 
Why  do  we  live,  or  die? 

Who  knows  that  secret  deepT 
Alas,  not  11 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  flyf 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  ttiat  die? 

We  toil— through  pain  and  wrongt 

We  fight— and  Sy; 
We  love;  we  lose;  and  then,  ere  long, 

Stone-dead  we  lie.  ^^^^^I^ 
O  life!  is  aU  thy  sone^OOy  IL 
**EndBre  and-dieT" 
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ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAO AZINE 


A  CONVENIENT  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  CITY. 


Eurly  m  Aogust,  Mr.  Smith  mid  to  m«,  one 
erening,  after  retaming  from  the  dty— oa  that 
very  mimiing,  a  flunily  of  fbnr  had  left  me,  after 
stayiog  three  daje— 

*'I  met  Hr.  Gray  this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me 
that  Vbtj  were  coming  out  to  see  yon  to-morrow. 
That  he  was  going  away  for  a  whue,  and  his  wife 
thought  that  it  would  be  such  a  pleasant  time  to 
redeem  her  promise  of  makiogyou  a  Tint" 

"Oh,  dear!  What  next!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
distressed  Toioe.  "Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  this?" 

*'Not  before  frost,!  presnme," retnnied  iSr. 
Smith,  meaningly. 

"I  wish  frost  would  come  along  quickly,  then," 
was  my  response.  "But,  how  long  is  Mr.  Gray 
going  to  be  absent  from  home?" 

"He  didn't  say." 

"And  we're  to  hare  his  whole  bmily,  I  snp- 
pose,  daring  his  absence." 
"Donbtless." 

"Well,  I  call  that  taxing  hospitality  and  good 
fteling  a  little  too  ftr.  I  don't  want  them  here! 
IVe  no  room  for  them  without  inconreidenoe  to 
oorselTee.   Besides,  my  help  is  poor." 

But  all  my  feelings  of  repugnance  were  of  no 
avail.  As  I  was  atting.  on  the  next  day,  by  a 
window  that  orerlooked  the  road.  I  saw  the  stage 
draw  ap,  and  issue  therefrom  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Jones,  servant  and  five  children — two  of  the  latter 
twia-balnee.  They  bad  boxes,  carpet  bags,  bun- 
dles, Ac.,  indicating  a  prolonged  sq}oam.  uid  one 
little  bo^  dragged  after  him  a  pet  dog,  that  came 
also  to  honor  us  with  a  visit 

Down  to  meet  them  at  the  door,  with  as  good 
a  paoe  as  possible*  I  hurried.  Words  (tf  welcome 


and  pleasure  were  on  my  tongne.  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  face  did  not  belie  my  nttcrmce. 
But,  they  were  all  too  pleased  to  get  into  our 
snog  country  quarters,  to  perceive  any  drawback 
in  their  reo^tion. 

I  will  not^  describe  for  the  reader  my  experience 
for  the  next  three  weeks— for  Mr.  Gray  took  the 
tour  of  the  Lakes  before  returning,  and  was  gone 
foil  three  weeks,  leaving  his  ftmily  to  oar  care  for 
the  whole  time. 

**^aven  be  praised,  that  is  over!"  was  m^  ex- 
clamation, whoi  I  saw  the  stags  move  m  that 
bore  them  from  our  door.  • 

Frost  at  loigth  oamc,  and  with  it  eacpbed  the 
visithig  season.  We  were  still  at  a  convenient 
iSstanee  from  the  city;  but  oar  friends,  all  at 
once,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us. 

"You  are  not  going  to  move  back,  now,"  sud 
a  friend,  in  snri^e.  to  whom  I  mentimed,  in  the 
following  Marut,  oar  intention  to  return  to  the 
city. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Just  as  Spring  is  about  opening?  Why, 
surely,  after  |»8sing  the  dreary  winter  in  tbe 
countiy,  you  will  not  come  to  Uie  hot  and  dus^ 
town  to  spend  the  Summer?  You  are  at  sudi  » 
convenient  distance,  too;  and  your  friends  can 
visit  you  so  easily." 

Yes,  the  distance  was  oonvenient;  and  we  bsd 
learned  to  appreciate  that  advantage.  Bat  back 
to  the  tatf  we  removed;  and  when  next  we  ven- 
ture to  the  conntiy,  will  take  good  care  to  get 
beyond  a  c<mti«ni«tl  distance. — TriaU  and  Con- 
fessions of  «t  Ammam  HouMtkt^m. 
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ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLAKC. 

BT  At-OBBT  SMITH. 

THE  SIGHT  MARCEON  THE  GRAND  PLATEAU 
— THB  MUR  DB  LA  COTE— VICTORY  1 
It  ms  twen^  minates  to  twelve  when  the  note 
of  inpftrfttion  for  our  second  start  wfts  sounded. 
Tairru  shook  up  the  more  drowsy  of  the  guides, 
Mod  they  were  soon  bustling  about,  and  making 
tbeir  arrangements  for  the  work  before  oa.  Tbey 
had  not  much  to  carry  new.  Ererything.  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  botUes  of  wine,  Bcme  small 
loms,  and  two  or  thne  cold  ftwis,  was  to  be  left 
OB  tbeGimnds  Mulets;  Uuie  wu  no  danger  (tftlwft 
from  paasers-by,  as  Canier  obeerred.  This  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  midnight  was,  I  think,  the 
neiTieet  daring  the  journey.  Now  that  we  were 
going  toleaTe  our  lodging,  I  did  feel  uncommonly 
tired;  and  wild  and  nigged  as  it  was,  I  b^an  to 
tUnk  the  blankets  and  wrappers  looked  Teiy  com- 
ibrtable  in  the  ruddy  firelight,  compared  to  the 
glooming  desert  of  ice  before  us.  The  moon  was 
BtOI  low— that  is  to  say,  the  light  on  the  moun- 
tain bad  not  come  farther  down  than  the  top  of 
the  Aiguille  da  Gonte,  so  that  we  were  in  compa- 
ratire  darkness.  Three  or  firar  lanterns  were 
fitted  up  with  candles;  moA  Jean  l^inu  had  a 
fine  affiur  like  a  OhineseiballocHi,  or  more  trdy, 
fln  nnmd  lampionM  need  in  French  illuminations, 
only  lai^r;  and  this  he  tied  behind  him,  to  light 
me.  as  I  followed.  Michael  Devouassoud  todc  the 
kad;  we  come  after  him  with  rq;ular  nambers  of 
guiites,  each  traveller  having  a  lantern  carried 
before  him,  and  th«i  another  guide  or  two,  lightly 
Iktok  In  this  order,  in  ringle  file,  we  left  the 
Glands  Mulets— not  by  the  scramUing  route  of 
our  aniTal,  but  by  the  upper  ^tion  of  the  rocks, 
where  we  descended  at  once,  m  a  few  feet,  to  the 
now.  As  we  passed  the  upper  Mulets,  we  heard 
ov  Irish  fi^wer  **kee^g  it  np"  by  himsetf  in 
most  oonririal  fiuhion*  and  siiunig  "God  w 
Qwen"  to  his  goide.  Soon  aAerwuds,  we  saw 
hk  lanteni  gUnunering  m  our  traces;  and  the 
li^  of  the  second  aspirant  wu  «l80  visible, 
moring  about  before  his  start. 

Tbit  snowy  sida  of  Hont  Blanc,  between  the 
Grands  Mulets, and  the  Rochers  Konges  near  the 
sonunit,  is  formed  1^  three  gigantic  steps,  if  they 
may  be  so  c^led,  one  above  the  other,  each  of 
which  is  many  hundred  feet  high.  Between  each 
is  a  comparatively  level  platibnn  of  glader;  and : 
the  topmost  of  these,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  i 
kcrosB,  is  caUed  the  Orftnd  Plateau.  Its  position  | 
eu  be  made  out  very  well  from  Ohamooni,  with: 
the  naked  eye.  Up  these  slopes  our  road  now 
lay;  and  for  mm  ttian  two  hours  we  followed  one 
uwdier  in  rilenee— now  trudging  over  the  level 
pUees,  and  now  slowly  climbing,  in  sig-zag  up 
the  steeps.  Very  little  talking  went  on,  for  we 
knew  that  we  should  soon  need  all  our  breath. 
The  walking  here,  however,  was  by  no  means 
diflScolt;  for  the  snow  was  hard  and  crisp,  and 
we  made  veiy  good  progress,  although  for  a  long 
time  we  saw  the  red  speck  of  fire,  ax  below  us, 
gleuning  on  the  Granite  Mulefs.  Hie  stars  were 
out,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and  oold,  bat  only 
&ureeaUy  idting  whm  tbe  slightest  naff  of 
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wind  came.  This  was  not  very  often,  for  we  were 
sheltered  on  all  sides  fay  the  oeaghts  and  aiguilles 
around  UB. 

^e  march  from  the  Mnlets  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  Plateau  was  the  most  unexciting  part  of 
ttie  journey.  It  was  one  continuous,  steadily  as* 
cending  tramp  of  three  hours  and  a  half—now  and 
then  retracing  our  footmarks  with  a  little  grum- 
bling, when  it  was  found,  on  gaming  the  neck  of 
a  ridge  of  snow,  that  there  was  an  impracticable 
oievice  on  the  oUier  side;  but  the  general  work 
was  not  more  than  that  of  ascending  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  on  the  route  to  the  Jardin.  Whenever  we 
came  to  a  stand-still,  our  feet  direetiy  fgot  very 
odd;  and  the  remedy  for  this  was  to  dnve  tbem 
w^  into  the  snow.  The  guides  were  anxions 
that  we  should  constantly  keep  in  motion;  and, 
indeed,  tiiey  were  never  still  themselves  during 
these  halts. 

We  had  nearly  gained  the  edge  of  the  Grand 
Plateau  when  onr  caravan  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stop  by  the  announcement  from  our  leading 
guide  oi^ a  huge  crevice  ahead,  to  which  he  oould 
not  see  any  termination;  and  it  was  &t  too  wide 
to  cross  by  any  means.  It  appeared  that  the 
guides  had  looked  forward,  all  uong,  to  some  dif- 
ficulty here — add  they  were  now  rally  anxions; 
for  Taiiraa  said,  that  if  we  oould  not  reach  the 
otiier  ade,  our  game  was  up.  and  we  must  xetnm. 
Auguste  Devouassoud  went  ahead  and  called  for 
:  a  lantern.  We  had  now  only  one  left  alight;  two 
I  bad  burnt  out,  and  the  other  bad  been  lost,  shoot- 
:  ing  away  like  a  meteor  down  the  glacier  until  it 
I  disappeared  in  a  gulf-  The  remaining  light  was 
handed  forward,  and  we  watched  its  oourse  with 
extreme  anxiety,  hovering  along  the  ed^  of  the 
abyss— anon  disappearing  and  then  showmg  again 
farther ofi"— until  at  last  Auguste  shouted  out. 
that  he  had  found  a  pass,  and  that  we  could  pro- 
cc^  again.  We  toi(ed  up  a  very  steep  diff  of 
ice,  sjkI  thm  edged  the  crevice  which  yawned 
xtpaa  onr  left  in  a  frightftal  manner— more  tenible 
in  its  Mmi-obscori^.  than  it  is  pos^Ue  to  oonv^ 
an  impression  of— nntil  the  danger  was  over,  mal 
we  lOl  stood  safely  npon  the  Grand  FUtean  abont 
ha^jASt  three  in  the  morning. 

We  had  now  two  or  three  miles  of  levd  walk- 
ing before  us;  indeed  our  road,  from  one  end  of 
the  plateau  to  the  other,  was  on  a  slight  descent. 
Before  we  started  we  took  some  wine;  onr  appe- 
tites were  not  very  remarkable  in  spite  of  all  onr 
work;  but  a  leathern  cup  of  St  George  put  a  little 
life  and  warmth  into  us,  for  we  were  (^lille^  with 
the  delay,  and  it  was  now  intense^  cold.  We 
also  saw  the  other  lanterns  ap^oauung,  and  we 
now  flvmed,  as  it  were,  one  long  caravan.  Still 
in  dn^  file  we  set  off  again,  and  the  effect  of 
onr  silent  march  was  now  unearthly  and  solemn, 
to  a  degree  tluit  was  almost  punfnUy  impressive. 
Mere  atmns  in  tins  wilderness  of  popetual  frost, 
we  were  slowly  advancing  over  the  vast  plain — 
slowly  following  each  other  on  the  track  which 
the  leading  glimmering  dot  of  light  aided  the 
guide  to  select.  The  reflected  moonlight  from 
the  Dome  du  Goute,  which  looked  like  a  huge 
mountain  of  frosted  silver,  threw  a  cold  gleam 
over  the  jdateau,  sufEtdent  to  show  its  immense 
and  ghasUy  spwje.  ^^KTOOglP" 
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Bmnniitof  Hont  Blaoo,  apparently  as  close  and 
inaccwsiMq  as  aren  tod  immediately  on  our  left 
vaa  the  appalling  gulf,  yawning  in  the  iee,  of  un- 
known d^th,  into  wbich  the  avalanche  swept 
Br.  Hamci's  guides;  and  in  whose  depths,  ioo- 
boond  and  tincbawed,  they  are  yet  locked. 

In  fact,  tbQugh  pttysically  the  easiest,  this  was 
the  most  treacherous  part  of  the  entire  ascait.  A 
flake  of  snow  or  a  chip  of  ice,  whirled  by  the  wind 
from  the  summit,  and  incre'a^ng  as  it  rolled 
down  the  top  of  the  mountain,  might  at  length 
thunder  on  to  our  path,  and  sweep  ererything  be- 
fore it  into  the  crenoe.  Everybody  was  aware  of 
this;  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  kept 
tradging  hurriedly  fasnntd,  nsanely  daring  to 
speak,  and  every  now  and  then  looking  up  with 
mistmst  at  the  ealctte,  as  the  summit  is  termed, 
that  rose  above  as  in  such  cold  and  deceitful  tran- 
quility. Once  or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  been 
placed  in  circumBtances  of  the  greatest,  peril,  and 
I  now  experienced  the  same  dead  calm  in  which 
my  feelings  always  were  sunk  on  these  oc- 
casions. I  knew  that  every  step  we  took  was 
gained  from  the  chance  of  horrible  death;  and  yet 
the  only  thing  that  actually  distressed  me  was, 
that  the  two  £ont  lanterns  would  not  keep  the 
same  distance  from  one  another— a  matter  of  the 
most  utter  uniiq^mrtance  to  everybo^. 

At  last  we  got  under  the  shelter  of  the  Bochers 
Roagest  and  then  we  were  in  ctanparative  safety; 
itince,  were  an  avalanche  to  f^.  they  wonld  tnm 
its  course  on  to  the  plateau  we  had  just  quitted. 
A  small  council  was  assembled  there.  The  Irish- 
man, who  had  got  a  little  ahead  of  us,  wu  com- 
pelled to  give  in — be  was  done  up  and  could  go 
no  firther.  Indeed,  it  wotild  have  been  madness 
to  have  attempted  it,  for  we  found  him  lying  on 
the  snow,  vomiting  frightfully,  with  considerable 
hnmorrhage  from  the  nose.  I  think  this  must 
have  been  abont  the  sam^  elevation  at  which 

Iotmg  Mr.  Talfourd  was  compdled  to  give  in,  in 
843.  I  tdd  our  poor  eompanion  that  he  must 
not  think  the  worse  itf  us  fcnr  leaving  him  there, 
with  his  guide,  as,  nnfortunately,  weconlddo.no- 
thing  for  him;  but  I  recommerded  him  to  go  back 
as  speedily  as  he  could  to  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
where  he  would  find  everything  that  he  might  re- 
quire. He  took  this  advice,  and,  indeed,  we  found 
him  still  at  the  rock,  on  our  return. 

As  we  reached  the  almost  perpendicular  wall 
of  ice  below  the  Rochera  Songes,  we  came  into 
the  fall  moonlight;  and,  at  the  same  time,  far 
away  on  the  honzon,  the  red  glow  of  daybreak 
was  gradually  tinging  the  sky;  and  bringing  tbe 
higher  and  more  distant  mountains  into  relief. 
The  union  of  these  two  effects  of  light  was  very 
strange.  At  first,  dmply  cold  and  bewildering, 
it  had  nothing  of  the  sunset  glories  of  the  Grands 
MulAs;  but  after  a  time,  when  peak  after  peak 
rose  out  from  the  gloohiy  world  below,  the  spec- 
tacle was  magni^ent.  In  the  dark,  boundless 
space,  a  small  speck  of  light  would  snddenlv  ap- 
pear, growing  larger  and  larger,  until  it  took  the 
palpable  form  of  a  mountajn-top.  Whilst  this' 
was  gomg  on,  other  points  would  brighten,  here  \ 
and  there,  and  increase  in  the  same  manner;  then  i 
a  silvery  gleam  would  mark  the  positiou  a  lake 
reflecting  tbe  iky— it  was  that  of  Geneva— until  < 


the  gray,  hazy  ocean  lighted  up  into  hills,  md 
valleys,  and  irregulariUes,  and  the  entire  woU 
below  wanned  into  tliegfow  of  sunrise.  We  were 

Set  in  gloom,  shadowed  by  the  Aiguille  Sini 
fom,  with  the  stmimit  of  Mont  Blanc  shut  oat 
from  us  by  the  Rochera  Rouges;  but,  of  course,  it 
must  have  been  the  earliest  to  catch  the  rays. 

It  was  now  fearfully  oold;  and  every  now  and 
then  a  sharp  north-east  wind  neariy  cut  us  into 
pieces,  bringing  with  it  a  storm  of  spicnlffi  of  ioe 
which  were  really  very  painful  as  tliey  blew 
against  and  passed  our  fkoes  and  ears;  so  we  took 
to  our  veils  again,  which  all  night  long  bad  bees 
twisted  round  our  bata.  I  folt  ven-  chilled  nd 
dispirited.  I  had  now  passed  two  m^ia  without 
sleep;  and  I  bad  really  eaten  nothmg  since  the 
yesterday's  nunuing,  Irat  part  an  egg,  a  piece 
of  fowl,  and  a  little  bid  d  bread— for  my  ilLiesa 
had  taken  away  all  my  appetiterand  on  this 
small  diet  I  had  been  undergoing  the  greatest 
work.  But  none  of,  us  were  complaining  of 
nausea,  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  blood  to  the 
head,  or  tsxj  of  the  other  symptoms  which  appeir 
to  have  attacked  most  persons  even  on  the  Grand 
Plateau;  so  I  plucked  up  fresh  courage,  and  p»> 
pared  for  our  next  achievement. 

This  was  no  light  afUr.  Frpm  the  foot  <tf  the 
Bochers  Bouges  there  runs  a  huge  and  danling 
buttress  of  ioe,  round  whioh  we  had  to  dimb 
from  the  north-east  to  tiie  east.  Its  surface  was 
at  an  angle  of  about  nxty  degrees.  Above  us, 
it  terminated  in  a  mighty  clifi,  entirely  covered 
with  idcles  of  marvellons  length  and  beai^; 
below,  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  it  went,  nv 
it  finished  suddenly  in  an  edge,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  border  of  a  great  crevice.  Along 
this  we  now  bad  to  go;  and  the  journey  was  as 
hazardous  a  one  as  a  man  might  make  along  a 
bam  top  with  frozen  snow  on  it  Jean  Carrier 
went  first,  with  bis  axe,  and  very  cautiously  cot 
every  step  in  which  we  were  to  {dace  our  feet  in 
the  ice.  It  is  diffloutt  at  times  to  waK  along  ioe 
on  a  leviA;  but  when  that  ice  is  tilted  up  more 
than  halfway  towards  the  perpendicular,  with  a 
&thom]e8s  tennination  below,  and  no  more  foot 
and  hand  bold  afforded  than  can  be  chipped  oat, 
it  becomes  a  nervous  afibir  enough,  ibe  oorda 
came  into  reqiusition  again;  and  we  went  along, 
leaning  very  much  over  to  our  right,  and,  I  must 
say,  paying  little  attention  to  our  guides,  who 
were  continually  pointing  out  spots  for  us  to  id- 
mire — the  Jardin,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Col  da 
Qeant— as  they  became  visible.  It  took  us 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  creep  round  this  hazard- 
ous dope,  and  then  we  came  once  more  upon  a 
vast  undulating  field  of  ice,  looking  strugbt 
down  the  Glaoer  du  Tacul,  towards  the  mpei 
part  of  the  Mer  du  Glace— the  reverse  of^the 
view  the  visitor  enjoys  from  the  Jardin. 

My  eyelids  bad  felt  very  heavy  for  the  last 
hour;  and,  but  for  the  absolute  mortal  necessity 
of  keeping  them  widely  open,  I  believe  would 
have  clos^  before  this;  but  now  such  a  strange 
and  irrepreamble  deure  to  go  to  sleep  seized  hold 
of  me  that  I  almost  fell  &8t  off  as  I  sat  down  for 
a  few  minutes  oa  the  snow  to  tie  my  sboes.  But 
the  foremost  guides  were  march  again,  and 
I  was  c«»mpellf^i,^^g^OBpo^R? 
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From  tMs  point  on  to  the  atmuiut,  for  «  spiee  of  |  be  dadked  to  pieces,  bmidreds  «nd  hnndieds  of 
two  boors,  1  wts  in  such  *  strange  state  of  min-  feet  belofr  in  the  bonible  depths  of  the  glacier, 
gled  unconscioosnesB  and  acnte  observation — of  Were  it  in  tbe  vallej,  Eomply  rising  np  from  a 
comtnoed  sleeping  and  waking — that  tbe  old-  glacier  a  morine,  its  ascent  would  require  great 
&&hioned  word  "bewitched"  is  the  only  one  that  nerve  and  caution;  but  hero,  placed  fourteen 
I  can  apply  to  the  complete  ooniiision  and  upset- 1  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  termi- 
ting  itf  sense  in  which  I  found  myself  plunged- 1  nating  in  an  ic^  abyss  so  deep  that  the  bottom  is 
With  the  perfect  knowledge  of  where  I  was,  and  |  lost  in  ohsounty;  exposed,  m  a  highly  rarefied 
what  I  was  about — even  with  such  caution  as  atmosphere,  to  a  wind  oold  and  viiuait  beyond 
was  reqidred  to  place  my  feet  on  particular !  all  conoeption;  aasafled,  with  mnscidar  powers 
places  in  tbe  snow— I  owjnied  op  sudi  a  set  of  already  taxed  &r  beyond  thdr  stroigui,  and 
absurd  and  improbable  phantoms  about  me,  that  nerves  shaken  l^ooDstantiy  ioo^asbg  cxcite- 
tbe  most  spirit-riddoi  intruder  upon  a  May-day  ment  and  vnnt  of  rest— with  Uoodshot  eyes,  and 
festival  on  the  H&rtz  mountains  was  never  niore'rairinff  tiiirst,  and  a  Dolse  leaping  rather  than 
beleagured.   I  am  not  sufBciently  versed  in  the  >  beating — with  all  this,  it  may  be  ima^ned  that 


finer  theories  of  the  psychology  of  sleep  to  know 
if  such  a  state  might  be;  but  I  believe  for  the 
greata  [Htrt  of  this  bewildering  period  I  was  fitst 
asleep,  with  my  <yes  open,  and  through  them  the 
wandering  brain  received  external  imju'essiona; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  upon  waking*  the  phan- 
toms of  our  dreams  are  sometimes  carried  mi 
and  connected  with  objeota  about  the  chamber. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  exptun  the  odd  state  in 
which  I  was,  so  to  speu,  entuigled.  A  great 
many  people  I  knew  in  London  were  accompany- 
ing me,  and  calling  after  me,  as  tbe  stones  did 
after  Prince  Pervis,  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Then 
there  was  some  terribly  elaborate  affitir  that  I 
could  not  settle,  about  two  bedsteads,  the  whole 
blame  which  transaction,  whatever  it  vras, 
lay  on  my  shoulders;  an^  then  a  literary  fiiend 
came  up,  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  we  could  not 
paes  over  his  ground  on  onr  way  to  the  snnunit, 
but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  forbidden  it 
Emytbing  was  as  foolish  and  unconnected  as 
this,  but  it  worried  me  painftally;  and  my  senses 
were  under  snch  little  ooatrolt  and  I  reued  and 
sta^ered  about  so,  tiiat  when  we  had  crossed 
the  snow  prairie,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  ice,  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  high— the  terrible  Mur  de  la  Oote— 
np  which  we  had  to  climb,  I  sat  down  again  on 
the  snow,  and  told  Taiiraz  that  I  would  not  go 
any  further,  but  that  they  might  leave  me  there 
if  they  pleased. 

The  Mont  Blanc  guides  are  used  to  these  little 
varieties  of  temper,  above  the  Grand  Plateau. 
In  spito  of  my  mad  determination  to  ^  to  sleep, 
Balmat  and  another  set  me  up  on  my  legs  again, 
and  tfdd  me  that  if  I  did  not  exercise  every  cau- 
tion, we  sboold  all  be  lost  together,  for  the  most 
really  dangerous  part  of  tbe  whole  ascent  had 
arrived,  f  had  the  greatest  difficult  in  getting 
my  wandering  wits  into  order;  but  the  risk 
called  for  the  strongest  mental  efibrt;  and,  with 
lost  sense  enough  to  see  that  our  success  in 
scaling  this  awful  precifuce  was  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  "plock,"  I  got  ready  for  the  climb.  I 
have  said  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  is  some  hundred 
feet  high,  and  is  an  &U  but  perpendicular  icebwg. 
At  one  point  yon  can  reach  it  Irom  the  snow,  but 
immediatdy  after  you  b^n  to  asooid  it»  ob- 
liqaely,  thoe  is  uothmg  below  but  a  obasm  in 
the  ice  man  firigbtfultlua  anything  yet  passed. 
Sboold  tbe  foot  slip,  w  the  b^on  give  way,  there 
is  no  diaace  for  lifo— yoa  wonld  glida  like  light* 
lUng  £rom  one  frozen  crag  to  anouer,  and  fiwdly 


ihe  frightful  Mur  de  la  Cote  calls  for  more  thsn 
ordinary  determination  to  mount  it. 

Of  course,  every  footstep  had  to  be  cut  with 
the  adzes;  and  my  blood  ran  colder  still  as  I  aw 
the  first  guides  creeping  like  flies  upon  its  smooth , 
glistening  surface.  The  two  Xairraz  were  in 
front  of  me,  with  the  fore  part  «f  the  rope,  and 
EVancms  Favret,  I  thmk,  behind.  I  scaroely 
know  what  oor  reUtin  portions  were,  for  we 
had  not  spf^en  mnoh  to  one  another  for  tiw  last 
hour;  every  word  was  an  exertion,  and  onr  atten- 
tion was  solely  confined  to  onr  own  progress.  In 
spito  of  all  my  exertions,  my  confusion  of  ideas 
and  extraordiuy  drowsiness  in(»eased  to  such  a 
painful  degree  that,  clinging  to  the  hand-boleti 
made  in  the  ice,  and  surrounded  all  this  hor- 
ror, I  do  believe,  if  we  had  halted  on  our  climb 
for  half  a  minute,  I  should  have  gone  off  asleep. 
But  there  was  no  pause.  We  kept  progressing 
vety  slowly,  indeed,  but  still  going  on—and  up 
80  steep  a  path  that  I  had  to  wait  until  the  giude 
befbre  me  removed  his  fioot  bdbre  I  oonld  put  my 
band  into  the  notch.  I  looked  down  below  two 
or  three  times,  but  was  not  at  all  giddy,  altbougn 
the  depth  lost  itself  in  the  blue  hue. 

For  upwards  o£  half  an  hour  we  kept  on 
slowly  mounting  this  icebwg,  until  we  rMched 
the  foot  of  the  last  ascent— the  calotte,  as  it  is 
called— the  "cap"  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  danger 
was  now  over,  tmt  not  the  labw,  for  tliis  dome 
of  ice  was  difficult  to  mount.  Tbe  axe  was  again 
in  requisition;  and  everybody  was  so  "blown," 
in  common  parlance,  that  we  had  to  stop  every 
three  or  four  minutes.  My  yotug  companions 
kept  bravely  on,  like  fine  ftlfovs  as  they  were, 
getting  ahead  even  of  some  Of  the  guides;  but  I 
was  perfectly  dum  up.  Honest  Tairraz  had  no 
dneeure  to  pull  me  after  him,  for  I  was  tumbling 
about  as  though  completely  intoxicated.  I  could 
not  keep  mj  eyes  open,  and  planted  my  feet  any- 
where but  in  the  right  place.  I  know  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly cross.  I  have  even  a  recollection  of 
having  scolded  my.  "team"  because  the^  did  not 
go  quicker;  and  I  was  exoessivdy  indignant 
when  one  of  tiiem  dared  to  call  my  attention  to 
Monte  Rosa.  At  last,  tme  or  two  went  in  front, 
and  tiiua  somewhat  quickened  our  pn^ess. 
Qradually  onr  speed  increased,  until  I  was 
scramUing  almost  on  my  hands  and  knees;  and 
then,  as  I  found  myself  on  s  level,  it  suddenly 
stopped.  I  looked  nmnd,  and  I  saw  there  was 
nouung  higher^  The  batonrfram-jii£|;  in  the 
snoir  ud  the  go^W^^'iRAV^tt'P^,  some 
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lying  down,  and  others  stan<Ung  in  little  parties,  j 
I  was  on  the  tap  of  Mont  Bland  . 

The  ardent  wish  of  years  was  gratified;  Imt  I ; 
was  so  completely  ezhansted  thai,  witiumt  look*  I 
ing  round  me,  I  fell  down  npon  the  snow,  and  was  | 
a^e^  in  an  instant.  I  nerer  knew  the  charm  \ 
before  of  that  mysterious  and  brief  repose, 
which  ancient  pwple  term  "forty  winks."  ^ 
or  seven  minatos  of  dead  slnmber  was  enough  to 
restore  the  balance  of  my  ideas;  and,  when 
Tairraz  awoke  me,  I  was  once  more  perfe^y  nay- 
self.  And  now  I  entered  into  the  fiill  delight 
that  the  c<»iscionsness  of  our  saocess  brought 
with  it  It  was  a  little  time  before  I  oould  look 
at  anything  steadily.  I  wanted  the  whole  pano- 
rama oondensed  into  <me  point;  lor,  garing  at 
Genera  and  the  Jura,  I  'thoi^ht  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  behind  me;  and,  tnming  round 
,  towards  them,  my  170  immediatdy  wandered 
away  to  the  Oberland,  with  its  hundred  peaks 
glittering  in  the  bright  morning  sun.  There  was 
too  much  to  see,  and  yet  not  enough;  I  mean,  the 
view  was  so  vast  that,  whilst  every  point  and 
valley  was  a  matter  of  interest,  and  eagerly 
scanned,  yet  the  elevation  wss  so  great  that  all 
detail  was  lost  What  I  did  observe  I  will  en- 
deavor to  render  account  of— not  as  a  tourist 
m^ht  do,  who,  planting  himself  in  imagination 
on  the  Mont  Blano  m  Keller's  map  or  Mr. 
Auldjo's  plan,  pats  down  all  the  points  tiiat  he 
considws  mig^t  be  vidUe,  bnt  lost  as  they 
almok  me  wvm.  aa  avenge  trairdur*fl  notion  of 
Switzerland. 

In  the  first  plaoe  it  must  be  understood,  as  I 
have  Just  intimated,  that  the  he^ht  greatly  takes 
ftway  from  the  interest  of  ^e  view,  which  its  ex- 
panse scarcely  makeiTamendS  for.  As  a  splen- 
did panorama,  the  sight  from  the  Rigi  Eofm  is 
more  attractive.  The  chequered  flel£,  the  littie 
steamer  plying  from  Lnceme  to  Fluclyn,  the  tiny 
omnibuses  on  the  lake-side  road  to  Art,  the  deso- 
lation of  Goldau,  and  the  section  of  the  fatal 
Rossberg,  are  all  subjects  of  interest  and  much 
admiration.  Bat  the  Riri  is  tix  ttunuiud  fbet 
above  the  aea  level,  and  Hont  Blase  is  over  fifteen 
thousand.  The  littie  dostwed  village,  seen  from 
the  Kalm,  becomes  a  mere  white  speck  finnn  the 
crown  of  the  monarch. 

The  morning  was  most  lovdy;  there  was  not 
even  a  wreath  of  mist  coming  op  from  the  valley. 
One  of  our  guides  bad  been  up  nine  times,  and 
he  said  be  had  never  seen  such  weather.  Bnt 
with  this  extreme  clearness  of  atmosphere  there 
was  a  filmy  look  about  the  peaks,  mei^ng  into  a 
perfect  haze  of  distance  in  the  valleys.  All  the 
great  pwnts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Obanlouni — 
the  Buet,  the  Aiguille  Terte,  the  Ool  du  Bonhom- 
me,  and  ev«i  the  Bnmese  Alps— were  standing 
forth  dear  enough;  but  the  otiur  aeoond-dass 
moutttuns  were  mere  ridges.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  find  out  the  Brevent  at  all,  and 
many  of  the  Aiguilles  were  sunk  and  merged 
into  the  landscape.  There  was  a  strange  feeling 
in  looking  down  upon  the  summits  of  these 
monntains,  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
know  only  as  so  many  giants  of  the  horizon. 
The  other  billg  had  sunk  into  perfect  insigqifi- 
canoe,  or  rather  looked  pretty  mnch  the  same  as 


jtbi7  do  in  the  nUef  models  at  the  map  shops. 
I  The  entire  length  of  the  Lake  of  Genera,  with 
jthe  Jorabc^md,  was  very  eleariy  defined;  and 
beytmd  these  again  were  the  bint  bine  hills  of 
BuTgmidy.  Turning  round  to  the  south-east,  I 
looked  down  on  the  Jardin,  along  the  same  glader 
by  which  the  visitor  to  the  Oonverde  lets  us  eye 
travd  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Kane.  Right 
away  over  the  Col  da  Geant  we  saw  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  very  clearly,  and  one  of  the  guides 
insisted  npon  pointing  oat  Milan;  bnt  I  could 
not  acknowledge  it.  I  was  alti^ther  more  m- 
terested  in  finding  oat  the  peaks  and  goi^  com- 
parativdy  near  the  mountain,  than  straining  my 
^es  after  remote  matters  of  doubt  Of  the  en- 
tire etmp  iFetuil  no  descriptive  power  csn  conv^ 
the  sli^test  notion.  Eotn  Ifont  Blane  and  the 
pyramids,  viewed  from  bdow,  have  rteva  been 
clearly  pictured,  from  the  utter  absence  1^  ai^ 
thing  by  which  proportion  could  be  fixed.  From 
the  same  canse,  it  is  next  to  impMsible  to  de- 
scribe the  apparentiy  boundless  undulating  ex- 
panse of  jagged  snow-topped  peaks,  that  stretch- 
ed awi^  as  far  as  the  horizon  on  all  sides  beneath 
us.  "Whan  everythiog  is  so  almost  incomprdien- 
mble  in  its  magnita^,  no  suffidoitly  graphic 
comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  first  curiosity  satisfied,  we  produced  our 
stores,  and  collected  together  on  the  hard  snow 
to  discnss  tbem.  We  ud  some  vrine,  and  a  odd 
fowl  m  two,  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and 
dieese,  some  dwcdate,  in  batmSf  and  a  b^  (tf 
prunes,  which  latt^  proved  of  great  service  in 
the  ascent  One  of  tnese  rolled  about  in  the 
mouth  without  being  eaten,  served  to  dispd  the 
dryness  of  the  tluoat  and  palate,  othenrise  so 
distressing. 

The  rarefkction  of  the  air  was  nothing  to  what 
I  had  anticipated.  We  had  heard  legends,  down 
at  Ohamoani,  of  the  impossibility  of  lightiog 
pipes  at  this  bdght:  but  now  all  the  guides  wen 
smoking  most  comfortably.  Oar  faces  had  an 
odd  dark  appearance,  tiie  result  of  congestion,  sad 
almost  approaohing  tiie  tint  I  had  noticed  in  per- 
suis  attMked  by  Aaatic  cbolcn:  bnt  this  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  sensation  of  fiilness,  or  even 
ineonvenioioe.  The  only  thing  that  distNssed 
me  was  the  entire  loss  of  feding  in  my  right 
hand,  on  which  I  had  not  been  aUe  to  wear  one 
of  the  fur  gloves,  from  the  bad  grasp  it  allowed 
to  my  pole.  Accordiogly,  it  was  frost-lritten. 
The  guides  evidentiy  looked  upon  this  as  a  more 
seriotLB  matter  than  I  did  myself,  and  for  five 
minutes  I  underwent  a  series  of  rather  severe 
operations  of  very  violent  friction.  After  awhile 
the  numbness  partially  went  away:  but  even  u 
I  now  write,  my  little  finger  is  without  sensa- 
tton,  and  on  the  apqproaob  of  oold  it  becomes  veiy 
painlhL  However,  all  this  was  nothing;  we  had 
Bucoeeded,  and  were  sitting  all  togetiwr,  without 
hurt  or  harm,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blane. 
We  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  eat,  but  our  vr'n 
ordinaire  was  perfect  nectar;  and  the  bottle  of 
champaige  brought  up  on  pnrpose  to  be  drunk  on 
the  summit,  was  oonudered  a  finer  wine  than  had 
ever  been  met  with.  We  all  shook  each  other  by 
the  band,  and  laughed  at  swd)  small  nleasantries 
so  heartily,  that  ili^  end  a 
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rapid  programme  of  toabts  went  Totmd.  of  which 
the  most  warmly  dnnk  was  "Her,"  aocgrdiDgto 
nch  of  our  sepkr&te  opinwns  on  that  point  We 
mads  no  "sdentiflo  ohwmtions," — the  acate  and 
bonest  D«  Saossure  bad  done  everything  that 
was  wanted  hy  the  world,  of  that  kind;  and 
those  who  have  sinoe  worried  themselves  daring 
the  ascent  about  "deratiouB"  and  temperatnres, 
have  added  nothing  to  what  hetold  us  sixty  yeara 
ago.  But  we  had  heheld  all  the  wonders  and 
horrors  of  the  glacier-world  in  their  wildest  fea< 
tnres;  we  had  gazed  on  scenery  of  such  fimtas* : 
tic  yet  magnificent  nature  as  we  might  not  hope ; 
to  see  again;  we  had  labored  with  all  the  nerre : 
and  energy  we  oould  command,  to  acfaiere  a  work 
of  downnght  unceasing  danger  and  difflcnity, 
wfaieb  not  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  tir 
an  able  to  aooomplish,  and  the  trinmidt  of  which 
is,  ercn  now,  shared  hnt  byaoompftntiTehand- 
ftil  of  tcavellns-Huid  we  omA  soooeeded! 

OOWKO  DOWN. 

Although  the  oold  was  by  no  means  severe 
when  the  air  was  still,  yet,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  lightest  puff  of  wind  appeared  to 
freeze  us;  and  we  saw  the  gnides  getting  their 
packs  ready— they  were  very  Tight  now— «nd  pre- 
parieg  to  descend.  Accordingly,  we  left  the 
iominit  at  half-put  nine,  haina  been  then  ex- 
actlT  half  in  boar.  We  Icmed  aftenrerds  tbit 
we  had  been  seen  from  Ohamonni  by  telescopes, 
and  that  the  people  there  had  fired  cannon  when 
they  perceiTea  na  on  the  summit;  bnt  these  we 
did  not  hear.  We  were  about  three  hours  and  a 
half  getting  back  to  the  Grands  Mulets;  and, 
with  the  exception  (tf  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  (which 
required  the  same  caution  as  in  coming  np),  the 
descent  was  a  matter  of  great  amusement. 
Slidiog,  tnmUing,  and  staggering  about,  setting 
an  the  zig-zags  at  defiance,  and  making  direct 
short  eats  firrat  one  to  the  other— «ittiDg  down  at 
tlib  of  the  mow-slopes,  and  Inuuming  our- 
sdves  off,  ieet  flnt,  until,  not  very  dever  at  self- 
guidanoe,  we  tamed  right  roand  and  were  stop- 
ped by  our  own  beads;  «U  thfa  was  capita  fan. 
The  guides  managed  to  slide  down  very  cleverly, 
keepug  their  feet  They  leant  rather  back, 
steadying  themselves  with  thdr  poles,  which  also 
acted  as  a  drag,  by  being  preawd  dee[dy  into  the 
Blow  when  thciy  wished  to  stop,  and  so  scudded 
down  like  the  bottles  from  the  Orands  Mulets.  I : 
tried  this  plan  onoe,  but  before  I  had  gone  a  dozen : 
Tuds,  I  went  hesd-over-heels,  and  nearly  lost  my 
baton;  so  that  I  prefored  the  more  ignoble  but: 
equally  esating  mode  oftnuuit  first  uiloded  to.  I 

Although  our  return  to  the  Mulets  was  aoeom- 
plished  hi  about  half  th«  time  of  the  uoent,  ftt  I 
was  astonished  at  the  distanoe  we  had  traveraed, 
now  that  mj  attentimi  was  not  so  much  taken 
away  by  the  noreHy  of  flie  soMiery  and  situv 
tions.  There  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the  mm- 
ttU  which  divide  the  plateaux;  and,  after  a  time, 
w  we  descended,  the  progress  became  veir  troa- 
bleaome,  tor  the  snow  was  b^pnning  to  thaw  in 
the  sun,  and  we  went  ap  to  our  knees  at  every 
Mep.  Wewerenotn<jvrA)gether— little  parties  of 
three  or  four  dotting  the  glacier  above  and  in 
front  of  us.  Everybody  dime  his  own  route,  and 
tfittaded,  or  ^ied, »  ntted  down,  acoording  to 


his  own  fhney.  The  sun  was  veiy  bright  and 
warm— we  were  all  very  chenfol  and  menr;  and 
although  I  had  not  any  sleep  for  two  aimts.  I 
contrived  to  keep  up  tolerably  wdl  witii  ue  fi»«- 
most 

At  one  o'ctodc  in  the  afternoon  we  got  back  to 
our  old  hivouao  on  the  Grands  Mulcts-  We  had 
intended  to  have  remained  here  some  little  time, 
but  the  heat  on  the  rock  was  so  stiflii^  that  we 
could  scarcely  support  it;  and  Tairraz  announced 
Uiat  the  glacier  was  becoming  so  dangerous  to 
traverse,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  that  even 
now  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  risk  to  cross 
it  So  we  bastiiy  finished  our  scraps  vi  refresh* 
ment,  and  drank  ofir  last  botUe  of  wine-Hnt  of 
a  stewpan,  by  the  way,  fat  we  had  lost  onr  lea- 
thern cups  in  our  evolutions  on  the  ice— and  then, 
making  np  our  packs,  bade  good-l^  to  the 
Grands  Mulets,  most  probaUy  Ua  ever. 

In  five  minutes  we  found  Uiat,  after  aU,  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  undertaking  was  to  come. 
The  whole  soifaoe  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons 
had  melted  into  perfect  sludge;  the  ice-ctifi&  were 
dripping  in  the  sun,  like  the  well  at  Knaresbo- 
rough:  every  minute  the  bridges  over  the  crevices 
were  fidling  in;  and  we  sank  almost  to  oar 
WMsts  in  the  tbavring  snow  at  every  step  we 
took.  I  ooold  see  that  the  giddes  wen  uneasy. 
AU  the  ropes  came  out  again,  and  we  were  tied 
together  in  parties  of  thna.  about  ten  feet  dis- 
tant tnxa  oae  another.  And  now  all  Uie  work  of 
yestttday  had  to  be  gone  over  again,  with  much 
more  danger  attached  to  it  From  the  state  of 
the  snow,  the  guides  avowed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  we  should  find  firm  stand- 
ing on  any  aich  we  arrived  at,  or  go  throngh  it 
at  once  into  some  fiightftil  chasm.  They  sound- 
ed every  bri^  we  came  to,  with  their  poles,  and 
a  shake  of  the  head  vras  always  a  signal  for  a 
deiovr.  One  or  two  of  the  tracks  by  which  we 
had  marched  up  yesterday  had  now  disappeared 
altogether,  and  msh  ones  had  to  be  eantioasly 
selected.  We  had  one  tdenUv  narrow  escape. 
Tairrai,  who  preceded  me,  nad  jumped  over 
a  erevioe,  and  upon  the  other  side  alighted  upcm 
a  mere  bracket  of  snow,  which  directly  gave  waj 
beneath  bun.  With  the  squirrel-like  ruid  acU- 
vity  of  the  Ohamonni  guides,  be  whirled  his  ba- 
ton  round  so  as  to  cross  the  crevice,  which  was 
not  very  broad  but  of  unknown  depth,  trans- 
vmely.  This  saved  him,  bnt  the  shock  pulled 
me  off  my  le^.  Had  he  fallm,  I  must  have  fol- 
lowed him — sinoe  we  were  tied  together — and  the 
guide  WHild  have  beoD  dragged  ami  me.  I  was 
more  startled  by  tUs  little  aeoideDt  than  by  any 
other  ooenrrenoe  dnxing  the  joora^. 

At  length,  after  mwdi  aniie^,  weoame  to  the 
moraine  of  the  glacder,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find 
myself  standing  upon  a  block  of  hard  granite, 
for  I  honestiy  believe  that  onr  lives  bad  not  been 
worth  a  penny's  purchase  ever  since  we  left  the 
Ghands  Mulets.  We  had  a  long  rest  at  the 
Pierre  it  I'Echelle,  where  we  deposited  our  ladder 
for  the  next  aspirant^,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
everything  else,  were  content  with  a  little  water 
for  refreshment   The  cords  were  now  untied. 
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MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMAIiS. 

BT  ANNB~1nLBUB. 

Man  lives  a  sedentary  life;  he  atUcbce  himself 
to  the  Imnd  when  he  was  born;  he  loTee  it,  and 
often  diea  of  bome-eickseBS  if  he  is  transported  to 
a  fiweign  eountry.  If,  in  oar  speoei.  ve  8C9  in- 
diTidoalfl  Toloutarily  qnit  the  oracUa  of  thdr 
childhood  to  tntrene  distant  oounbriea,  these: 
traTellen  are  so  many  ezceptioiiB  to  the  goaeral 
rule.  It  is  not  ao  with  many  animals;  some 
seem  created  expressly  to  trmveree,  periodioally,  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  globe,  and  nothing 
is  more  earions  than  the  history  of  these  annnal 
migrations.  We  will  accompany  a  few  species 
on  their  joarn^* 

The  argxmaut,  or  paper  naatOns  (ArgonaiUa 
Argo),  is  a  species  of  polypoa.  Its  shell  is  ^m* 
metrical,  raj  thin,  fbrming  a  siHral,  whose 
largest  cirde  is  so  large  in  prcqiwtion  to  the 
others  Huit  it  resemUefl  a  Teasel  c£  which  this 
spiral  is  the  dedc;  ao  the  animal  nses  it  as  a  boat. 

The  argonant  has  a  decided  tasie  far  voyages, 
bat,  M  well  as  all  moUnaca,  its  moToments  are 
very  slow,  and  it  wonld  take  it  entire  days  to 
trarerse  a  Teiy  little  space  if  it  moved  or  swam 
only  like  others  of  its  class.  When  the  sea  is 
calm  and  tiie  sky  serene,  it  ascends  to  the  surface 
and  empties  its  shell  of  the  water  it  cmtains, 
which  renders  it  lis^t  enoogh  to  float  on  the 
waves  like  a  boat.  Then  it  devdopes  six  of  its 
arms,  or  tentacola,  and  extends  them  withont, 
oa  the  sides  of  its  bark,  after  the  manner  of 
oars,  whose  f^Ooe  they  peiftrm.  It  imiaes  two 
other  large  and  membranons  arms,  and  exposes 
them  to  UM  wind  1^  two  sails,  and  thus  floats 
wherercr  it  pleases,  ifirecting  itself  by  means  of 
its  oaia*  wfaiai  answer  the  purpose  of  a  helm.  If 
the  wares  are  agitated,  and  annomiee  the  com- 
meoonneat  of  a  tempest,  or  the  argonaot  sos- 
peots  any  other  dingn,  he  furls  im  sails  and 
takes  them,  as  w«U  as  the  oars,  into  his  bark; 
then,  by  a  rapid  morementi  he  submerges  his 
boat  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  he  belters 
himsdf  on  the  sand  between  the  rocks.  He  re- 
mains there  until  the  tempest  or  the  danger  is 
passed,  and  raoommenoes  his  navigation  only 
when  the  sky  and  wind  ars  ftvoi^  to  him. 

When  our  ancestors  embarked  on  a  long  voy- 
age, it  was  not  alone  in  the  fear  of  tempests  and 
of  slupwreok,  tlut  they  addressed  their  [wayers 
to  HeaTon,  hot  also  in  that  of  the  rcmora.  This 
terrible  aidmal,  when  it  encountered  a  vessel  in 
the  open  sea,  attached  itself  to  its  ades  or  to  its 
keel,  and,  by  a  magic  power,  arrested  it  in  its 
course,  whatover  might  be  the  wind,  the  number 
of  its  saOs,  ito  size,  or  the  rapidity  of  its  voyage. 
If  it  pleased  the  monster  not  to  detach  himSeU', 
nothing  remained  to  the  unfortanatc  mariners 
but  to  die  of  hungw  and  thirst  after  having  con- 
sumed tbdr  provisions,  for  no  human  power 
oDuld  prevent  the  vessel  from  remaining  entire 
years  immovable  as  a  rock  in  the  middle  ^ 
ocean,  in  spite  of  the  roariitt  waves  ssd  the 
efforts  of  the  tempest.  Mow,  the  remora  (£cAe> 
neit  Remora),  is  a  little  fish*,  of  the  ta»  of  a  hi- 


ring, at  most,  which  has  on  its  head  a  singolar 
organ.  This  organ,  consisting  of  a  dat  di&,  is 
eomposed  of  eighteen  transversal  scales,  ob. 
liquely  directed  behind,  and  so  ooDstructed  that 
tiM  flsb  can  attach  himself  strongly  to  foreign 
bodies.  He  loves  to  traveise  the  seas,  bat  he 
does  not  swim  swiftly  enough  or  with  sofBcieot 
vigor  to  pass  over  grnt  distances,  and  would  be 
oonstnuned  to  live  a  sedentary  life  did  he  not  find 
means,  by  fastening  himself  to  a  veasel,  the  body 
<tf  a  whale  or  other  lai^  fish,  to  be  transported 
wbereTer  he  pleases  to  go.  13ie  whole  truth  of 
this  marvellous  Story  is  limited  to  this* 

The  herring  {Clupea  Harengut)  is,  among 
fishes,  the  most  celebrated  of  travellera.  Evory 
year,  entire  fleets  are  ocenined  in  its  fishery,  and 
yet  it  is  not  known  where  it  comes,  whither  it 
goes,  or  in  what  latitude  it  multiplies  so  prodi> 
giensly.  or  why  the  number  does  not  diminisb 
more,  notwithstanding  the  extendve  fisheries, 
the  voracious  fishes  of  which  it  is  the  prioctpal 
aonrishmflot,  the  cetacea,  amphilHa,  and  birds 
of  pny,  wlu>  consume  eoorntons  quantities  of 
them. 

mors  •xfaraorSary  than  the  periodi- 
cal migrations  of  these  fidies.  They  eeme  ftom 
the  north,  the  ooasto  of  which  they  traverse,  di- 
vided into  several  oolomns.  The  larger  be^ 
its  march  about  the  commencement  of  the  jeMt, 
and  divides  into  two  wings,  of  which  the  right 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  tails,  in  the  month 
of  March,  on  the  island  of  Iceland,  so  that  all 
its  gulfs,  straits  and  bays  are  ftall  of  them:  but 
it  is  not  known  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
column  which  defiles  along  the  occidental  ooaat  of 
this  island.  The  left  wing  turns  towards  the 
east,  and  havmc  passed  OaaoA  the  Ikltie  Sea 
and  along  the  shores  of  severaTcoun tries,  rettms 
to  the  north. 

The  second  grand  diri^on,  aftor  fillmg  the  beys, 
Ao.,  of  Sootlaad  and  Ireland,  finds  its  way  in- 
to the  British  Channel,  where  all  ito  dirisione 
are  r»-nnited,  the  fish  is  lost  sight  of,  and  no 
one  has  hitherto  been  aUe  to  divine  what  becomes 
of  iu 

These  bands  <rf  herrings  are  sometimrs  so 
compact  tiliat  on  entering  the  Channel  the;  re- 
semble the  wave»of  an  agitated  sea.  When  nets 
are  thrown  into  these,  it  often  happens  that  tb^ 
are  so  laden  with  fiA  that,  notwitfastaDiting  tbor 
strength,  the  nets  break  and  the  fish  escape. 

Many  lords  are  also  traveUers,  and  migrant  at 
flud  and  periodical  epochs.  Some,  sensitive  to 
the  oold,  go  to  seek,  during  the  Winter,  dimates 
fiivored  by  Heaven;  which  offitr  to  them  a  milder 
temperature;  such  are  those  who  lire  on  grain, 
like  the  quail.  Others,  less  sensitive  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  seasons,  are  oUiged  to  expiitriate 
themselves  during  the  Winter,  because  the  froet. 
in  destroying  the  iosecto,  deprives  them  of  their 
only  nourishment.  Most  linnets  are  this  dass. 
Some  migrate,  like  the  swallow,  for  both  these 
i«asoiu:  theiy  ftar  the  odd  and  thciy  live  only  on 
inssots. 

The  qoail  (Sttras  C<avmix)  arrives  in  onr 
ooontariea  in  ute  Spring,  sooner  or  lats ,  accord- 
ing to  the  isason.  WbeirM^hMel  Men  this 
heavy  bird  pnftr  WmWttOlPSl^l^^  fiw 
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tidckett  gnss  nibar  than  take  Ha  flight;  vhm 
wc  haire  seen  tins  diim^,  li^Moioaa  fii^t,  we 
caimot  ooDceive  how  the  qaail  ean  snstam  itsdf 
long  eooagh  in  the  ur  to  cross  the  Mediterranean 
and  reach  Africa,  whrae  it  paaees  the  Winter, 
and  7et  this  &ct  does  not  admit  of  doubt  The 
ancients,  like  ourselves,  struck  with  this  phe- 
nomenon, sought  to  explain  it.  hy  snppositionBi 
Borne  of  which  are  ridiculous  enouglu  For  ex- 
ample, AldroTardns  relates  that  the  quail,  before 
taking  its  fiight  over  the  sea,  takes  care  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  a  little  piece  of  wood  or  bark, 
iriuoh  it  caniea  I  know  not  how.  When  she  is 
ray  mndi  fotkued,  she  laondMa  her  jdank  on 
the  water,  lies  down  on  her  side,  raises  me  wing 
as  a  sail,  and  thus  floats  after  the  manner  of  the 
argonaut;  bdn^  rested,  she  resumes  her  boat  and 
her  flight.  Plmy  and  Appius  do  not  mention 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  approach  nearer  the  truth 
in  saying  that  the  quail  crosses  the  sea  at  one 
flight;  only  they  add  that  before  setting  out  she 
provides  herself  with  three  little  stones,  which 
dte  carries  in  her  beak,  in  OTder,  by  droptung 
them  one  by  one,  to  know  when  she  has  passed 
the  sor&ce  of  the  sea,  for  she  travels  only  by 
night.  BMem  oonpilers  have  related  that  tlie 
quril  reposes  on  the  waves,  udng  her  left  wing 
H  a  boat,  her  right  wing  as  a  sail,  and  her  paws 
as  oars.  Thty  have  supposed,  gratuitously,  that 
her  plumage  was  impermeable  Uke  that  of  docks 
and  other  aquatic  birds. 

All  these  stories  do  not  need  refotation.  This 
ts  the  truth;  the  quul,  on  reaching  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  has  intelligeuce  enough  to 
await,  b^ore  croasiog,  nntil  a  favorable  wind 
iball  waft  her  towards  one  of  the  numerous 
islands  with  which  the  sea  is  studded.  Arrived 
tboe,  she  rests;  thm,  yielding  herself  once  more 
to  the  winds  firom  the  nvth,  she  is  home  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  has  had  only  the  trouble  oC 
nstdnine  herself  at  a  •certain  heij^t.  If  it 
happens  uiat  the  wind  dhanges  and  blows  di- 
Kctl^  fhnn  the  nath,  aha  peridus  if  not  in 
pFonini^  with  an  idand  or  a  vessd  on  which 
she  mar  repose. 

At  Malta,  at  Oerigo  (the  ancient  Oytberea). 
and  in  other  islands  when  they  alight,  thev  are 
so  &ti^ed  as  to  be  sometimes  caught  witn  the 
hand.  In  the  island  of  Caprea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Golf  of  Naples,  the  product  of  this  chase 
makes  the  principal  revenue  of  the  bishop,  go 
abundant  are  th^.  But  th^  are  most  so  on 
the  western  shore  <jf  the  Iringdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  environs  of  Nettono.  Ttuy  &U  in  quantities 
BD  prodigious-  -that  on  an  extent  of  fimr  or  five 
oiles  of  coast,  a  fanncbvd  tiiousand  axe  aome- 
times  caught  in  a  day,  if  we  may  believe  Gesaer 
and  Aldrovardus. 

As  we  have  said,  most  birds  migrate  a  little 
iocHier  or  later,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  season.  There  are  some,  however,  who  de- 
part and  arrive  on  fixed  days;  for  example,  the 
nigbtingale.  For  ten  years,  two  or  three  fami- : 
lies  of  these  lords  have  established  themselves  | 
in  my  garden  at  Wissons,  and  the  male  has: 
^wa^s  been  heard  to  sing  for  the  first  time  in ; 
the  night  o{  the  I4th  and  15th  cf  April— never  < 
MNaer^  nerer  later. 


FRANKLIN  A3  A  BOOKSELLER. 

The  following  story,  told  of  Franklin's  mode 
of  treating  the  animal,  called  in  those  days 
"lonnger,"  is  worth  putting  into  practice  occa- 
donally,  even  in  this  age  and  generation: 

Que  fine  morning,  when  Flranklin  was  bn^ 
preparing  his  newspaper  for  the  press,  a  lounger 
stepped  into  the  store,  and  spent  an  hour  or  more 
looking  over  the  books,  &c.,  and  finally,  taking 
one  ia  his  hand,  asked  the  shop-boy  the  price 

"One  dollar,"  was  the  answer. 

*'One  dollar,"  said  the  kRinger,  "cant  yon 
take  less  than  that?" 

**No,  hideed,  one  dollar  is  the  price." 

Another  lionx'  had  nearly  nassed,  when  the 
louneer  asked,  "Is  Mr.  FrankSn  at  home?" 

'*Tes,  he  is  in  the  printing  office." 

"I  want  to  see  him,"  said  the  lounger. 

The  Bbop-boy  immediately  informed  Mr.  Frank* 
:  lin  that  a  genUeman  was  in  the  store  wanting  to 
:  see  him.  Franklin  was  soon  behind  the  counter, 
;  when  the  lounger,  with  book  in  band,  addrosed 
:  him  thus:  *'Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  yon 
can  take  for  this  book?" 

"One  dollar  and  a  quarter,"  wss  the  ready  an- 
sw. 

*'One  dollar  and  a  quarter?  IVhyt  your 
young  man  asked  only  a  dollar." 

**fiiie,"  said  Fruiklin,  "uid  l  eonld  have  bet- 
ter afforded  to  have  taken  a  dollar  then,  than  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  office." 

Hie  lounger  seemed  surprised,  and  vrishing  to 
end  the  parley  oi  lus  own  making,  said,  "Come, 
Mr.  Franklin,  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  von  can 
take  for  it." 

"One  dollar  and  a  half." 

"One  dollar  and  a  half?  Why,  you  offered  it 
yourself  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

"Yes,"  said  Franklin,  "and  I  had  better  have 
taken  that  price  then,  than  a  dollar  and  a  half 
now." 

The  lonnger  paid  down  fihe  priM,  and  went 
ahont  his  business— if  be  had  any— uid  IVanklm 
returned  into  the  printing  ofBce. 


LINJES. 

BT  BABBT  COBMWALL. 

How  bonntifnl,  bow  wonderful 

Tboo  ul,  sweet  Airt 
And  yet,  albeit,  tbine  odors  lie 
On  every  gust  that  mocks  the  pye; 
We  pass  thy  gentle  bletunge  by 

Without  a  earel 

How  bonntiftal,  bow  wonderflil 

Thou  art,  sweet  Eartht 
Thy  seasons  changing  with  the  suo- 
Thy  beauty  oat  of  darkness  wool 
And  yet,  whose  tonicue  (whan  all  is  done) 

Will  tell  thy  worthf 

The  poet's!— He  alone  doth  still 

Uphold  all  worth? 
Then  love  the  poet' — love  his  themes, 
His  thoughts  half  hid  in  gQjden  dreamt, 
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ADELINE. 


BT  AUXX  CABBT. 


ynoA  restless  creatures  we  are — how  fall  of 
lon^ngs  and  hopes— bow  dissatisfied  with  to- 
day—bow aoxions  ftir  Uie  morrow! 

Eren  in  tlw  midst  d  health,  and  Bomnmded 
with  firlenda*  we  grow  tired*  pnab  away  their 
lore,  and  tUnk  it  better  to  be  uona. 

Bat,  to  most  of  ns,  affliction  is  like  an  insan- 
ity, and  we  often  fooUsblr  think  to  escape  from 
its  shadow,  by  means  of  which  our  saner  mo- 
ments would  at  onoe  see  the  fallacy.  Wbo 
of  us  bare  not  been  mocked  with  delusions  that 
make  us  smile  to  think  of  now? 

A  fever  boms  os,  and  we  remember  the  cool 
summer  shadows  that  have  dropt  against  our 
&ces  in  some  place  where  we  are  not,  and  child* 
ishly  believe  that  to  be  there  again  would  make 
ns  well.  One  of  the  most  paiimil  ballucinatirais 
of  this  sort  is  eonneated  with  tbe  last  days  of  a 
very  dear  fiioid.  May  the  snows  Ul  light  upon 
her,  for  her  lib  was  as  pure  as  tbey. 

Dear  Addine— how  everybody  envied  her 
when  she  was  married,  and  went  from  her 
simple,  raral  bouse  to  tbe  great  fine  city  to  live 
in  a  great  fine  house.  Indeed,  1  who  loved  her 
so  well,  felt  ashamed  of  my  simple  mnslin  gown 
and  cottage  bonnet  when  I  went  to  visit  her,  and 
half  jealooB  of  tbe  elegance  and  luxury  with 
which  she  was  snrroonded.  I  could  not  sleep 
well  under  the  gorgeous  canopy— I  had  been  nsed 
to  looking  at  we  naked  rafters— nor  with  the 
warm,  ro^  shadows  creeidDg  along  tiie  beanti- 
M  carpet;  periuos  yoa  cannot  understand  why 
— bat  It  was  not  like  home,  and  I  wished  to  go 
back.  AdeUoe  had  no  need  of  my  love  any 
more— how  could  she  have?  All  these  splendors 
could  not  come  in  between  us,  and  leave  our 
hearts  as  they  were  when  we  strong  up  tbe  bean-: 
Tines  against  the  little  window  of  her  duunber —  I 
hombler,  if  possible,  thao  mine. 

In  spite  of  her  entreaties  that  I  wonld  remain, : 
I  abrapUy  departed,  one  day,  without  ceremony, '. 
or  an  attempt  at  excuse,  leaving  ber  cheeks  no 
less  wet  than  mine.  She  will  soon  dry  them, 
thought  I,  in  mybitter  selfishness,  with  hu  lace ; 
baoweiobief.  Well,  I  oao  live  withoot  her.  I 
am  sorry  ibr  that  unkind  behavioor  now,  bot  I 
oooU  not  lulp  It  then.. 

I  r^oed  in  tbe  bright  fortune  that  was  aboot 
ber,  bot  my  heart  was  wounded  to  think  I  was 
less  necessary  to  ber  happiness.  Alas!  eren  that 
was  bat  refined  selfishness. 

All  Hm  neighbors  wbo  went  to  visit  Adeline, 
came  home  delighted.  She  was  jost  the  same, 
they  said,  not  at  all  lifted  up,  or  spoiled  by  the 
many  flnethings  she  bad- 1  said  so,  too,  when  th^ 
appealed  to  me,  ^t  all  the  while!  fdt estranged, 
and  weeks  and  months— a  year  went  by,  and  I 
did  not  go  to  her  bouse  any  more. 

Often  I  heard  of  ber,  that  she  was  reiy  happy, 
and  tbat  never  so  lovely  a  baby  as  hers  was  seen. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  like  Addioe, 
saying  all  the  time  to  myself  I  didn't  care,  and 
keepng  away;  feeling  in  fact  as  though  her  bap- 
pineaa  was  an  iniory  ao^  ao  insult  to  me. 


1  am  asbamed  to  say  that  I  (fid  not  idcat 
when  I  heard  of  her  faifing  health.  She  W  » 
many  oomfinters,  I  said,  dw  would  never  missine- 

At  length,  one  winter  evening,  as  1  sat  in  tht 
bearthlight  listening  to  ffie'dock  uid  the  aiA- 
ets,  there  came  a  messeSger  from  ber.  She  wu 
ill,  and  desired  me  to  come  to  her — that  was  all. 
My  v<nce  trembled,  and  my  heart  too,  as  I  nid  I 
would  go.  Foot  AoBline!  I  bad  not  tbocgfat  to 
find  ber  so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  near  the  close 
of  all.  I  ronember  bow  intensely  bright  wen 
ber  eyes — lifb  seemed  to  have  gathered  there  all 
its  light,  and  yrt  she  smiled  and  talked  dM^ 
ftally-— even  guly  sometimes— malcing  plans  Ir 
tbe  fotun— when  her  baby  was  old  enoo^  te 
walk  she  would  do  so  or  so,  and  iriba  be  eooU 
talk  and  read,  what  pride  she  should  have  in 
him. 

Alas,  alas!  I  knew  she  would  never  see  him 
walk,  never  bear  him  lisp  her  name,  and  it  wu 
sorrowftil  to  see  the  nnoonsdonsness  with  whidi 
she  was  going  down,  step  b^  step. 

Now,  we  woold  say,  if  it  were  Spnug,  d» 
shonld  be  better,  and  now  if  it  were  not  mhei 
cough,  she  would  be  almost  well. 

So  the  days  came  and  went,  vad  every  ooe 
left  her  weaker  than  the  last,  till  she  ooaU  not 
lift  her  baby  up  any  more. 

"See  how  worthleBS  I  am,"  she  would  *y. 
laughing,  when  he  proved  too  heavy  fbr  her,  aad 
sol  would  place  him  on  her  knees,  and  she  woold 
kiss  and  piattle  to  him  all  tbe  coming  yean, 
even  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  a  man,  and 
she  should  put  away  ber  curls  and  wear  apa 
We  were  talking  one  day  of  the  old  times  wbm 
we  used  to  be  together,  and  so  happy— of  the 
green  hills  and  the  vroods,  and  of  the  old  cham- 
ber where  we  bad  so  often  told  our  hopes  aod 
fears:  suddenly  there  came  to  her  the  thoD^ 
that  if  she  were  thoe,  she  would  be  wdL 

And  Sam  tiiat  tiiu  all  ber  visions  wan  tf 
home-  -Jl 

"Let  me  go  back.Vi  let  me  go;  I  am  mn  I 
shall  be  well  there?*  Such  were  her  constant 
appeals-  Bow  could  we  resist  themi  S»  wu 
carried  home  as  she  wished  to  be — tbe  bridal  co- 
verlet and  sheets  were  spread  on  the  bed,  and  die 
was  lud  down  there,  and  then  it  was  tbat  she 
began  to  fbd  nothing  could  make  her  well.  It 
vras  a  blustiy  and  wild  ]?igbt  that  I  watched  with 
her  for  the  last  time.  The  vrindowa  rattled  m 
their  frames,  and  we  could  hear  the  surpog  or 
the  dead  leaves'in  the  woods. 

Tbe  wood-fin  burned  bright,  and  tbe  red  per 
ran  along  tbe  raftsrs,  and  over  the  oounterpaoe. 

She  hM  Iain  quietly  for  hours.  I  sat  ber 
pOlow  with  her  baby  uleep  in  my  lap,  and  tan- 
ing  sofUy,  she  laid  ba  thin  band  on  his  head, 
and  in  a  tone,  sad,  Ibit  sweet  as  a  lullaby,  re- 
peated Uw  Mtowing  lines,  which  I  know  not 
where,  nor  how  dn  ever  learned:— 

Wrap  my  baby  in  his  blanket. 

With  its  bioiderr  of  blue, 
X^r  bim  in  bU  little  cradle 

Softly,  as  I  used  to  do. 

Warm  the  pillow  by 
Lest  the  coMMhetid 
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Gently,  geoily,  put  faira  from  yoa — 
from  hU  hand  the  nttle  take. 

Sit  tmwearied  by  fait  cradle. 
Turn  it  from  the  ninlight  iJowt 

Shoold  a  dream  dlBtnrb  ite  alumoeri. 
Bock  him  aoftly  to  and  fro. 

Promite  me  to  be  as  carefal. 
As  hia  mother  would  have  been, 

Teach  him  love,  and  that  will  teadi  him 
f  artbereit  thins       every  sin. 

Vfh.va  the  graTe-ctothet  are  aboat  me. 

If  with  wild  and  bitter  cry 
He  should  preM  his  face  agamit  yoii« 

Soothe  him  with  a  lallaby. 

Thia  wu  all  die  erer  B^d,  ud  when  sbe  mo- 
tioned me  tD  lift  the  child  to  ber  lips,  I  did  so. 
and  kissing, him  many  times,  she  locked  upon 
bim  ms  if  she  could  not  gira  Hm  Dp.  AfUrward 
she  looked  at  me  as  if  taking  a  last  &rewell, 
then  at  the  simjde  fanutnr*  of  the  chamber,  say- 
ing, as  she  did  so,  yes,  home  has  made  ma  weU. 
Freeently,  there  was— 

"Midnight  in  her  lightlesa  eyes. 

And  morn  upon  her  face." 


TOir  ASK  HOW  I  LIVE? 

BT  JOSEPH^OBBISB. 

Ziinng  friendly,  feeling  friendly. 

Acting  fairly  to  all  men. 
Seeking  to  do  that  to  othere 

They  may  do  to  me  again 
Hating  no  man»  scoroing  no  msD, 

Wronging  none  by  word  or  deety 
fiat  forbearing,  soothing,  serving, 

Thoi  I  live — and  this  my  creed. 

Hanh  condemning,  fierce  contemning 

Ii  of  little  Christian  use, 
One  soft  word  of  Undly  peace 

la  worth  a  torrent  ol  abuae; 
Calling  thingM  bad,  calHng  men  bad. 

Adds  but  datknesB  to  their  night. 
If  thou  would'et  improve  thy  brother. 

Let  thy  goodness  be  his  light. 

I  have  felt  and  known  how  bitter 

Human  coldness  makes  the  world, 
Ev'ry  bosom  round  me  frozen. 

Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearledi 
Still  my  heart  with  kin^eas  teeming. 

Glads  when  other  hearts  are  glad. 
And  my  e^es  a  tear-drop  findeth 

At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 

Ah!  be  land — life  bath  no  secret 

For  oar  happiness  like  this; 
Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones, 

Blessing  ever  bringetb  bliss; 
Lend  a  helping  hand  to  otherq. 

Smile  though  all  the  world  should  frown, 
Man  is  man,  we  all  are  brothers, 

Black  or  whits,  or  red  or  brown. 

Man  is  man*  throngh  all  gradations. 
Little  recks  it  where  he  stands. 
Scattered  over  many  landsi 

Man  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  vice  and  virtue  too, 
Man  in  all  one  common  nature 
Speaks  and  binds  us  brothers  true* 


THE  EMIGRANT.  ' 

BY  HBS.  80PHRONIA  CUBBIER. 

A  few  days  after  oar '  arriTal  at  onr  prairie 
home,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  company  of 
emigrants  who  had  come — so  we  were  informed 
by  oar  friends  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
this  part  of  the  oonntry— from  PennsylTania. 
Pennsylvania  teams,  they  said,  could  be  told 
from  all  others.  And  to  me,  who  had  never  seen 
an  emigrant  team  before,  they  were  qncer-looking 
things.  Great  Iwnbering  wagons,  covered  with 
what  might  once  have  been  a  white  canvas;  lint 
the  covering  was  now  so  completely  stauied 
with  a  Uaok  mod,  that  the  'Wiginal  color  coold 
oolj  be  gnessed  at. 

They  were  each— the  three  teams— drawn  by 
six  oxen;  and  accompanied  by  a  dozen  milch  cows 
and  as  many  sheep,  which,  at  the  time  they  came 
within  sight  of  our  dwelling,  were  driven  by  two 
women;  and  one  might  have  supposed,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  countenances,  that  they  had 
been  the  drovers  tlnough  the  whole  journey; 
thongh  the  faces  which  peeped  out  from  the  vehi* 
oles,  so  numerous  that  we  did  not  count  them, 
were  bat  very  little  more  delicate.  The  journey 
thnB  far  had  been  limg  for  the  distance  paued 
ov«r,  u  the  weather  had  been  uncommonly 
stormy  for  the  season,  and  the  roads  were  conse- 
quently in  Tory  bad  oonditioa;  and  both  the 
people  and  tiidr  beasts  looked  completely  jaded 
and  heartily  sick,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  of  thm  un- 
dertaking. 

I  have  sinoe  seen  man^  emigrant  companies 
whidi  presented  a  very  di£ferent  appearance;  for 
these  wagons  are  really  very  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. They  are  furnished  with  beds,  and 
most  nsaally  cooking-stoves,  both  of  which  can 
be  usod  within  the  vehicle,  the  front  and  back  as 
well  as  the  sides,  being  furnished  with  curtains, 
which  entirely  enough  exclndes  the  night  air;  and 
when  more  uu  one  family,  as  is  nsaally  the 
ease,  travds  in  one  of  these  wagons,  anothra  cur- 
tain is  let  down  midway  the  vehicle,  dividing  it 
into  two  apartments. 

The  teams  stopped  as  they  drew  near  onr 
dwelling,  and  the  driver  of  the  foremost  one — a 
fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  and,  considering  tbo 
appearance  <^  the  visible  part  of  the  company, 
very  well  dressed— came  to  the  door  to  purchase 
bread,  if  it  could  be  immediately  obtained — the 
damp  weather  having  prevented  the  company -from 
using  the  cooking-stoves;  and  the  ^ouug  man  made 
thiif  request  with  some  hesitation,  some  little 
delicacy  for  one  who  found  it  difficult  to  partake 
of  the  coarse  £are,  which  only  they  had  been  able 
to  procure  for  tlie  last  fow  days. 

feead  we  could  not  supply  him  with,  unless  he 
oonld  wait  until  it  was  baked,  and  that  the  young 
:  man  declared  be  could  not  do.  If  be  could  obtain 
Botnetbing  for  the  young  lady,  the  others  could  get 
along  very  comfortably  with  what  they  could 
themselves  prepare.  But  as  be  was  turning  from 
the  door,  a  female  climbed  out  of  the  vehicle  he 
had  in  charge,  and  walked  hastily  towards  him. 

"The  peoplewill  accommodate  us, to- night;  will 
tb^y  not,  Heoiy?"  she  asked,  in  aa  earnest  tone. 
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**I  lure  not  request ed  them  to  do  ao!"  retamed 
the  young  hud;  **we  must  ttwA  some  miles 
farther  before  we  stopr  for  the  san  is  an  hour 
high  yet,  and  the  cloods  are  livealdng;  perhaps  the 
moon  may  shine  to-ni^ht.  I  wish  we  oould  re- 
main here,  Julia,  but  it  is  not  posfflUe." 

"But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  fBrther!"  said  the 
young  lady,  in  a  tone  whfeh  told  that  sbe  expect* 
ed  the  gratification  Af  her  wish  would,  in  his  es- 
timation, be  the  most  important  tUog  in  the 
TOrld;  and  it  was  erideat  that  be  did  not  lightly 
regard  it.  for  he  spoke  regietfiilly^'I  promised 
Bi —  I  would  meet  him  at  B-~-  to-momw, 
Julia,  and  I  cannot  do  so,  onless  we  tirnvd  ftrOwr 
to-night  Ton  weald  not  hare  me  disappoint 
him!" 

"Yea,  indeed,  I  would!"  she  replied,  "for  I  do 
not  wish  for  any  &rther  addition  to  our  party!" 
and  as  she  spoke  in  marked  emphads,  she 
glanced  towards  the  faces  which  were  peuhigont 
of  the  vehicle,  and  an  Qnequivooal  ezpnmni 
passed  over  her  features. 

The  appeuance  d  the  rest  of  the  company  was 
verydifferentfromherown.  Warm,  cheapdieofleo, 
coarse  shawls,  and  gingham  sun  bonnets,  wveno 
more  in  ctmtoast  wiUi  the  rich  and  elMnuit1»Tel- 
ling  dress  and  French  hat.  than  were  those  coarse 
sun-embrowned  faces,  with  the  fiur,  deUeaie 
features  of  the  yonng  lady. 

"I  cannot  enter  £at  vehicle  again  to-night," 
she  added,  as  she  stepped  into  our  dwelling  and 
dropped  into  a  chair,  "let  the  people  go  oa  if  they 
choose;  it  will  please  me  well  if  they  do  so!" 

A  deep  fiush  overspread  the  young  man's  fiice, 
and  iL4ras.^dent  that  it  cost  him  some  effort  to 
speak  with  the  calmness  his  voice  assumed. 

"It  is  oeceasaiy  that  thcry  remain  in  our  com- 
pany, Julia,  whether  we  iiitb  it  or  not,"  be  said; 
"and  that  to-morrow  we  join  another  &mily,  an 
acquaintance  with  whom  may  not  be  more  agree- 
able to  yon.  I  did  not  deceive  you  in  regard  to 
the  people  to  whom  I  shonld  introduce  ycni,  and 
who  in  future  are  to  form  yoor  society,  Julia?" 

"No,  no!  but  I  did  not  believe  anything  oonld 
be  so  intolerable  to  me  as  tbey  have  become;  and 
to  think  they  are  to  be  my  associates!  Oh,  I 
wish  " 

The  yonng  lady  pansed  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  enquired  ber  companion 
in  a  lowt  quick  tone,  bending  his  bead  to  hers. 
.,Tcll  me  what  your  wish  is,  adn  it  shall  be  grati- 
fied. The  past  is  irremediless,  however  much  yon 
may  regret  the  step  yon  have  taken;  bat  the  Ai-i 
ture  is  open  before  you;  mark  out  Uie  patiiyou; 
would  pursue!" 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  his  &ce  had  bee(»ne  very 
pale,  and  bis  lip  was  quivering.  The  lady  par- 
tially raised  her  head,  bnt  her  eyes  were  still 
covered,  and  she  did  not  peroeiTe  that  he  had  left 
the  apartment. 

"You  probably  wish  that  I  would  return  to  my 
home,"  she  said,  "since  I  have  become  so  trouble- 
some to  you  and  your  relations;  but  I  have  now 
no  home  to  go  io,and  there  is  not  a  being  on 
earth  who  cares  for  me;"  and  the  tears  began  to 
stream  down  her  &ee. 

"Madam,  are  yoa  not  dc^g  yoarlmsband  in- 


justice' enquired  the  unwilling  spectator  of  the 
scene,  in  as  gentle  a  tone  as  she  could  oommand. 

The  lady  raised  ber  e;^es,  and  a  blush,  partly  of 
shame,  at  such  an  exhibition  of  feeling  in  presence 
of  a  stranger,  and  partly  of  anger  at  what  might 
be  mistaken  fox  rudeness,  stole  over  ber  face. 

But  the  color  passed  away,  and  she  replied 
frankly  as  her  eyes  i^ain  sought  the  floor: 

"Yes,  I  am  doingbim  injustice,  bnti  am  so  very 
—very  wretched"— and  tbe  tears  b^an  to  flow 
ag^n— **that  no  one  shonld  apeet  I  can  do  as  I 
ought  And  instead  of  ^itphg  me,  be  is  only 
Tcoced  tlut  I  am  not  ebemd  and  happy;  and 
those  pei^e— to  think  they  are  his  nearest  rela- 
tives—r^ard  bim  as  the  most  onfortunato  being 
in  the  world,  in  having  me  for  his  wife!  Neither 
he  nor  they  ever  seem  to  think  of  the  sacri&xs  I 
have  made  for  him!   Why,  be  was  nothing  bat  a 
poor  mechanic,  and  my  uncle  is  one  of  tlie  wealth- 
iest men  in  Philadelphia.   We  moved  in  the  first 
circle  in  socieW;  and  no  one  lived  in  better  s^le 
than  did  we.  Until  I  left  my  uncle's  bouse,  I  bad 
never  had  a  wish  nngraUfied;  and  I  did  not 
realize,  when  I  isromised  to  many  Henry,  that 
though  he  was  poor,  tbe  means  cS  enjqymait 
woald  not  be  as  much  witbin  my  readi  as  they 
had  formeilf  been.  I  really  thought  xny  French 
dressing  maid  would  go  wiui  ns  to  tbe  West;  she 
had  {fffHiused  to  remain  with  me  for  less  wages 
than  my  unde  bad  paid  her,  and  Henry  me 
the  businees  he  should  engage  in  there  would  be 
very  profitable.   You  are  smiling,  but  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion I  fdt  when  Henry  ridiculed  Uie  idea  oS  hav- 
ing a  person  like  Muguerite  in  a  log  cabin.  I 
did  not  know  then  what  kind  of  a  dw^ng  that 
would  be;  but  I  imagined  tbe  home  be  would  take 
me  to  would  be  sometbiDg  very  oniqm  aod  bera- 
tiful.  A  dear  little  cotton  in  the  okaoest  and 
prettiest  grove  in  tbe  wond,  witii  hon^fsacUes, 
wild  rosea,  and  sweet  eglantines  elambenng  over 
the  windows;  and  among  the  clustering  vines,  the 
brightest-winged  and  sweetest-voiced  songsters, 
I  knew,  would  build  their  nests,  and  blend  their 
music  with  the  strains  of  our  elegant  piano;  and 
the  green  lawn  about  our  dwelling  wonld  be 
studded  with  choice  flowers  and  fimitful  shrubs, 
where  the  dear  little  &wns  which  I  wonld  teach 
to  love  their  mistress  so  well,  would  gambol  from 
mom  till  night.   I  knew  I  should  be  so  bapOT 
there  with  Henry,  and  I  anticipated  as  mocn 
pleasure  in  the  journey.   Pleasure!  oh,  I  could 
not  have  believed  I  should  live  to  be  jostled  about 
as  I  have  been  in  that  old  eut;  and  to  see  Henry 
trading  through  tbe  mud,  driving  those  oxen. 
We  have  stopped  in  a  dwelUng-bouse  only  one 
night  during  our  joumiy,  and  that  was  a  lo^ 
cabin;  and  when  I  wept  that  be  should  be  so 
careless  as  to  take  me  to  such  a  place,  Henry  said 
it  might  be  many  years  before  we  had  a  dwelling 
possessing  half  its  comforts.  I  could  not  sleep  that 
night,  and  I  have  been  so  wretched  ever  since; 
and  when  bis  mother  enquired,  so  kindly,  I 
thought  why  I  wept,  and  I  told  her  of  my  dmp* 
pnntment  and  misery.  She  onhr  smiled  contemp- 

showe^  oursdvc^j!^^  ^^^mtm^ll^muiilcrt- 
ed  more  fiAlj  than  ng^dfl'* 
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"And,  pardon  a  stranger's  frankness,  the  old 
Mfa  words  ar«  true!  Yoor  husband  could  not 
have  committed  a  greater  error  than  to  many  a 
woman  vboae  lore  for  him,  be  mnat  have  by  this 
time  have  leained,  will  be  measured  by  his  ability 
tesonDoiid  bar  with  lozaries.  With  bis  fine, 
loDdaome  features,  manly  ftirm  and  oonntenanoe, 
which  i^unly  tells  of  a  good  intellect  and  refined 
feeling,  he  ooold  have  foand  a  woman  who  wonld 
lore  him  whether  he  had  been  a  prince  or  a 


'tfhat,  madam!  what?" exclaimed  the  yonng 
Udy,  and  the  tears  dried  np  very  snddenly  in 
those  dark  eyes.  "Do  you  think  I  do  not  love  my 
hosbaad,  and  that  he  is  not  aware  I  could  not  be 
h^ipy  anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  if  he  were: 
separated  from  mel  It  is  possible  he  has  not 
dnsen  so  onwisely,  madam!  is  it  not!** 

"Yes,  for  Acre  »  the  germ  of  a  strong,  noble 
diaracter  in  the  heart  of  many  a  thougbtlesB,  ro> 
i  Dttatie  girl!  Bat  the  love  of  man,  tboug^  it  may 
bealot^liTed,  is  a  fragile  plant;  it  needs  con- 
tinaed  fostering,  and  it  may  be  withered  before 
that  careless  girl  has  become  the  sensiUe  woman, 
loar  hosband  is  grieved  and  vexed  with  you  to- 
night. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  forgets 
tite  wmds  yon  hare  just  now  addressed  to  him  in 
the  [Nresence  of  a  stranger!  But  do  not  go  and 
eooTees  yonr  error  to  him  now;  come  into  another 
diTLsion  of  onr  1<^  cabin;  and  since  yon  think  that 
petqile  must  be  utteriy  destitate  of  comforts  in  a 
pliw  like  this,  while  we  are  preparing  a  cap  of 
tta,  please  look  around  the  apartment." 

When  the  table  was  Biuread,tba  ftatalea  be- 
longing to  the  team  of  which  the  hnsband  of  the 

Song  lady  WM  proprietor,  the  other  two  wagons 
Ting  proceeded  on  HhAr  way,  came,  though 
ntfaer  nnwillii^lly,  into  the  bouse.  They  were 
the  mother  and  three  sisters  of  the  young  man. 
On  a  nearer  view  they  were  &r  better  looking 
than  I  had  imagined  them  to  be,  but  not  very 
amiable  just  now.  They  were  vexed  at  this  delay 
on  tbdr  journey,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
inxioas  to  conceal  their  vexation  from  Jnlia,  who,  to 
my  great  satisfiiction  did  not  observe  it,  so  closely 
was  she  watching  the  countenance  of  her  husband. 

The  young  man  waslittle  disposed  to  partake! 
rfthe  supper,  and,  under  pretence  of  looking  | 
iftcr  his  team,  left  the  table  before  any  one  but : 
Umself  bad  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea.  When  he ; 
retamed  to  the  house,  Julia  had  retired  again  to  [ 
oar  utting-room,  and  her  fingers  were  running . 
lightly  over  the  keys  of  the  piano.  8he  did  not : 
obserre  his  entrance  into  the  apartment,  though  \ 
he  drew  near  her,  and  leaned  over  her  shoulder. 
Site  did  iu>t  sing — perhaps  she  could  not  trust 
her  voice:  bat  those  little,  white,  delicate  &i- 
gen.  which,  most  likely,  had  never  been  taught 
anything  less  indispensable  than  the  practice  of 
maae,  woke  -most  exquisite  melody;  but  how 
Unfitted  seemed  that  young  lady  to  perform  the 
duties  which  should  devolve  on  the  wife  of  that 
poor,  hard-laboring  man!  Perhaps  soch  a 
thoaght  struck  bim  more  forcibly  than  it  had 
done  before,  for  the  look  of  displMSure  passed 
away  from  bis  features,  and  an  expression  of  pity 
Gucceeded  it;  and  tboogh  he  struggled  to  control 
lis  emotion,  Us  voice  tranUed  as  be  spoke — 


'•Julia!'*  he  said,  as  her  fingers  rested,  "I  did 
wrong  in  asking  you  to  become  my  wife;  and  I 
committed  a  second  error  in  bringing  you  here, 
though  I  bdieved,  since  your  marriage  with  me 
has  separated  you .  from  all  yonr  former  friendSi 
that  I  sbonld  be  most  likely  to  secure  your  hap- 
inness,  as  well  as  my  own,  hy  removing  you  to  a 
distance  from  them.  The  latter  error  I  am  will- 
ing to  repair;  and  I  do  it  the  more  vrillin^y"— 
tbwe  was  some  bitterness  in  his  tone— "that  the 
former  cannot  be  atoned  for.   Ton  can  pass 

night  here.  I  will  go  on  with  the  team  to  B  , 

and  there  leave  it  to  the  care  of  my  brother.  If 
I  were  not  married,  I  would  not  fbrsake  my 
widowed  mother  and  my  sisters,  whom  I  per- 
suaded to  part  with  their  home  to  accompany  me 
to  the  West;  nor  impose  the  care  of  them  on  the 
brother  who  finds  it  difficult  to  provide  suitably 
for  a  foeUe  wifo  uid  a  fiunily  of  little  ones;  but 
yon  wish  nenr  to  see  Aem  more,  and  your  hap- 
piness mnst  now  be  my  first  denre.  Ton  must 
remember,  howerer,  Juia,  that  there  can  be  no 
sacrifices  beside  wealth  aud  position  in  sodefy. 
I  will  return  to  you  to-morrow,  and,  during  my 
absence,  I  wish  you  to  decide  what  course  you 
wish  me  to  pursue.  Good  night.  Let  your  de- 
oifflon  be  a  final  one!"  and  the  young  man  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

Julia  sprang  to  her  feet  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms, 
but  a  second  tbougfat  restrained  her,  and  she 
stood  ei^mly  before  hhn,  bnt  with  her  eyes  fixed 
w  the  floor. 

**I  oaonot  deoids  io-i^t,  Henry,"  she  said; 
•*in  three  months*  time  I  will  tdl  yon  what  my 
decision  is!" 

"And  where  wiU  yon  spend  these  three 
months,  Julial'*  be  enquired. 

"With  them— mcrtiier,  and  our  Asters,"  she 
said,  qnickly. 

The  young  man  looked  surprised,  but  be  made 
no  remark,  not  even  when  she  busied  herself  in 
preparing  to  continue  the  journey;  but  there  was 
sconething  in  his  face  which  said — "And  so  this 
scene,  so  tiring  to  me,  is  to  be  acted  over  again!'* 

The  mother  and  sisters,  whom  the  yonng  man 
bad  made  acquainted  with  bis  plan  to  return  to 
the  East,  if  Julia  desired  it,  uiot^b  they  were 
weeing  when  she  made  her  appearance,  nady  to 
conbnue  the  journey,  made  no  remark;  the  plea- 
sure of  having  Henry  with  them  seemed  not  to 
counterbalance  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  pre> 
sence  of  his  wife. 

The  young  lady's  veil  was  drawn  so  close.y 
around  her  face  that  its  expression  was  not  seen 
by  her  relatives;  but,  when  she  lifted  it,  as  she 
came  near  to  bid  me  &rewell,  I  observed  a  very 
different  look  was  there  from  that  the  counte- 
nance had  worn  on  her  entrance  into  our  dwell- 
ii^ 

"Eball  I  saoeeedl"  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

<>Do  yon  love  your  husband?'*  was  the  answer. 

She  pressed  my  hand  tightly  and  moved  away. 
Poor  young  thing!  My  heart  Ached  for  her.  She 
and  her  lover  had  waked  from  their  romantic 
dream,  and — no  one  could  doubt  it — before  them 
was  a  lifetime  of  misery.  To  a  man  who  could 
ibave  surrounded  her  with  the  Inxnries  of  life  she 
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would  have  made  a  kindt  pleasant  wife,  and  we 
whom  he  would  have  beoi  proud  of,  for  she  wis 
beaatiful,  graceful,  and  accomplish^i;  bat  what 
would  she  be  but  a  onne  to  (me  who  must  toil 
for  his  daily  bread?  , 

Nearly  four  months  snhseqnent  to  the  time 
when  those  Pennsylrania  emigrants  called  to  our 
dwelling,  while  riding  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Iowa,  we  were  one  day  met  by  a  young  and 
rery  neatly-dressed  lady,  oa  horseback,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance. 
The  lady  rdned  her  beast,  and  accosted  m«  very 
politely.  The  countenance  was  nnfemiliar  to  me, 
out  she  checked  my  apologies. 

"It  is  not  strange  you  do  not  reoogiuse  me*" 
she  said,  "my  appearance  iswiUioat  doabt  much 
changed  from  wut  it  was  when  we  mrt  before;" 
and  a  slight  bluah  stole  ofer  the  smnewhat  san* 
embrowned  bat  very  modest,  i^Msant  &oe;  but 
yoa  must  come  to  oar  dwelting.  There  is  one 
there  yon  will  not  &il  to  recognise,  though  a 
much  greater  change  has  token  place  in  her  than 
in  myself.  I  will  prepare  her  to  recdve  yon;" 
and,  with  a  gracefiu  bow,  she  wheded  about  Iwr 
horse,  and  hastened  away. 

We  could  not  imagine  who  ^e  was;  bat  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  young  lady,  who,  as  we 
drew  near  a  newly-built  log  cabin,  cameranning 
out  of  the  door  to  meet  ns,  and,  springing  into 
our  caniage,  exclaimed,  as  she  seized  my  hands— 

"Oh,  Mrs.  0  » I  am  so  happy  to  see  yoa! 

I  have  wished  so  mnoh  to  tell  you—" 

"Why,  Julia!  yoa  are  not  here,  sardyt  in  a : 
log  cabin,  and  with  these  people!  Yoor  three ' 
months  expired  some  time  since,  and  yoa  and ; 
Henry  have  returned  to  the  East!" 

"Ah,  you  would  not  say  so,  did  yon  not  see  I 
am  the  happiest  being  in  the  world,  and  that  I 
am  loving  my  family  so  well!"  and  it  was  appa- : 
rent  enough  that  the  yoong  wife  was  contented ; 
and  happy. 

And,  as  I  entered  the  dwelling,  and  was  wel*  I 
oomed  by  each  member  of  the  nmily,  I  ftoded 
I  had  never  seoi  a  nune  bleasant  faoosehold.  It 
was  really  gratifying  to  look  in  the  Ace  of  the 
young  hasnuid,  as  his  eye  turned  from  ^lat  of 
his  wife  to  mine;  there  was  in  its  expres^cm  so 
much  of  pride  and  hapiHuess.  To  hear  the  mo- 
ther, wh(Me  voice  was  naturally  loud  and  quick, 
say  so  softly  and  gently,  "My  detr  child!"  (an 
epithet,  I  observed,  applied  to  no  one  but  Julia), 
and  to  see  in  the  countenances  of  Uie  three  sis- 
ters such  afi'ectionato  renieot  for  her.  It  was 
strange  whst  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that 
&mily. 

Julia  took  me  om  her  dwelling. 

"It  was  nn6nished  when  we  came  here,"  she 
B^d;  "the  logs  were  only  piled  one  above  the  | 
other,  and  a  roof  laid  over  them.  Henry  was  so  i 

busy  be  could  assist  ns  hut  a  little  beside  putting  \ 
in  the  windows  and  making  the  doors.  In  fact, 
we  have  done  all  the  rest.  We  filled  up  with 
clay  the  seams  betweeq  the  logs,  and  I  covered 
the  walls  with  paper,  and  white-washed  the  ceil- 
ing overhead.  Is  it  not  white  and  nice?  and 
these  window-shades,  don't  you  think  the  p  at- 
i«rn  quite  pretty?  I  painted  them  my  self;  and 
these  bonges  and  ottomans  are  our  own  manu- 


facture, the  calttnet  work  as  well  as  the  upbd- 
steiy.  Could  you  luve  believed  I  should  ercr 
learn  the  ose  «  a  hammer  and  a  sawl  And  thii 
carpet:  is  it  not  pretty?  Yon  nanembcr  we  ' 
brought  a  few  sheep  from  the  East  Mother 
made  this  carpet  from  their  fieece;  and  was  sbe 
not  too  kind  to  me?  she  indsted  on  putting  it 
down  in  otir  room.  You  do  not  think  how  highly 
I  value  it!  Look  from  our  window;  is  not  that 
a  dear  little  parterre?  They  are  all  prairie  flow- 
ers, yoa  perceive;  and  are  they  not  beaulifal! 
Tfkere  is  our  little  arbor;  the  viaes  covering  it,  I 
found  in  the  grove.  Two  birds  have  boilded 
nests  among  them,  and  they  mng  to  me  bo 
sweetly.  Every  morning,  they  come  to  mv  win- 
dow and  rack  ue  orambs  I  drop  for  than. 

"And,  Jnlia,  have  yoa  learned  to  mfdn  hatter 
and  cheese?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  have.  Come  into  the  dairy 
and  see  it.  Mother  praises  my  work.  And  I 
can  make  nice  bread,  too!  I  was  longest  in 
learning  to  do  that.  Oh,  Mrs.  C— — ,  you  cannot 
think  huw  ignwant  I  was  of  everything  useftil 
when  I  came  hov.  We  should  have  suffered  fbi 
wholesome  food,  I  doubt  not,  had  Henry  and  I 
gone  to  housdceeping  alone.  I  cannot  be  grate- 
ful enough  to  mother  and  the  girls  for  what  they 
have  learned  me." 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Julia,  they  have  ai 
much  reason  to  be  grateful  as  yourself." 

"It  makes  me  hap^  to  bear  yon  say  so,"  she  < 
replied.  "Henry's  sisters  are  dear,  good  girls; 
and  they  were  not  i^rant.  though  tbey  were  eo 
awkward.  I  am  domg  all  I  can  for  them.  Don 
not  Lu(7^  appear  uncommonly  well  on  horsebadLl 
Sbe  would  do  credit  to  Craige;  and  her  asters 
lide  as  well.  They  are  learning  to  sing  beauti- 
fully; and  do  you  not  percdve  uev  are  beeomiog 
very  graceful  in  their  manners?  Lucy  is  readiLg 
French  very  well;  and  come  into  our  sitting-fwia 
again.  These  drawings  are  hers.  Does  she  not 
exhibit  some  talent!  Lacy,  yoa  recollect,  wu 
one  of  the  girls  who  drove  the  cattle  when  we 
came  from  the  East,  and— -can  yon  believe  H?— 
sbe  is  now  cng^ed  to  be  married  to  that  young 
man  you  saw  her  riding  with.  He  belongs  to 
one  of  the  most  respectoble  families  in  PhiUdd- 
phia;  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  my  husband's 
sister  sbiU  make  a  fovorable  impression  on  the 
circle  to  which  he  will  introduce  her.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  W         in  the  East   He  was 

travelling  through  the  Western  States,  and  bear^ 
ing  I  was  somewhere  in  Iowa,  he  took  particolar 
pains  to  find  me.  I  learned,  a  few  weeks  after 
we  arrived  here,  that  iie  was  in  our  neighbor- 
hood* and  was  enquiring  fiw  me;  and  yoa  may 
be  sore  I  did  my  best  to  make  a  good  appeuanee 
before  the  young  man.  Lacy  had  not  bt^on  to 
love  me  then,  but  somehow  I  persuaded  her  to 
let  me  do  with  her  as  I  pleased:  and  I  pat  on 
her  a  neat,  becoming  dress  of  my  own,  and  ar- 
ranged her  hair — you  know  her  hair  is  very 
beautiful — in  pretty  curls,  and  she  appeared  so 

well  that  W  was  qtiite  fascinated.   1  knew 

him  to  be  a  most  estimable  young  man,  and  that 
Lu<7'  deserved  a  good  husband,  and  I  did  every- 
I  thing  in  my  power  to  encourage  their  acquaint- 
<ance.  Since  then  she  has  put  haself  entirely 
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(mdcr  my  gniduice,  uid  W  has  promised  me 

be  will  not  penoule  her  to  mMty  him  until  I 
ooosent.  Sbe  doM  not  know  it  jtit,  hat  to* 
monoir  ft  |nano  bo  hu  oidend  viU  uiira  here 
for  her.  I  anti<^iMte  grett  pleaaore  in  learning 
bermanc" 

**Wbj,  jDlia,wb»t  »  dtrlingwifo  and  sister 
joa  are  making." 

Tears  Bpruig  into  the  joong  huly's  tjt»  *'l 
hope  I  abadl  deserre  the  pnuses  bestowed  oh  me," 
she  said;  "sometimes  I  am  a&aid  they  will  sp^ 
me."  ' 

"And  yoa  are  retllj  hmppf  herel  Ton  do  not 
neret  the  aaoriftoas  joa  hare  made  tat  yoor  ia» 
hud?" 

"SacriSces!  Mrs.  0  ,  I  bare  asked  Henry's 

forgiveness  Ibr  the  words  I  hare  uttered,  and 
every  day  I  thank  him  iar  the  huffaien  I  e^|oy. 
A  life  of  activity  and  nsefblBess  u  to  me  a  life  of 
booty.  You  do  not  think  wbat  a  frivoloiia,  Bel- 
fish  ere* tare  I  should  be  were  I  differently 
situated.  There  is  bat  one  thing  whidi  trouUes 
toe— the  thought  of  my  dear  uncle  whom,  when 
be  forbade  lienry  his  honae,  I  1^  in  anger.  I 
tuTB  vrittea  to  hipi,  entreating  his  forgiveness 
for  my  disobedience,  and  telling  him  how  happy 
1  am  in  my  new  home.  I  did  not  expect  a  reply, 
and  none  us  come.  I  soppose  be  did  not  cmUt 
the  stoiy  I  told-  Mm;  bat  when  Lacy  goes  to 
PbUsdel^hia  she  will  meet  with  my  ancle,  and  I 
am  sm  Aa  will  nve  him  a  ISmmble  idea  of  the 
bmily  to  wUoh  she  bekmgs." 

The  tiJe  the  writer  is  tding  is  no  fiction;  and, 
pcriupe,  the  eye  for  which  it  was  prepared  may 
glance  over  it.  If  it  does,  that  old  gentleman 
tuj  rest  assured  that  the  dear  girl,  for  whose 
wel^  be  would  have  sacrifloed  his  own  comfort, 
bu  secured  for  herself  a  happiness  his  wealth 
coald  not  have  procured  for  Iwr.  Sbe  has  mar- 
ned.a  man  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  and, 
tlwogh  he  is  poor  now,  his  energy  uid  peise- 
Tenaee,  with  uie  good  managemmt  of  bis  wife, 
viU,  in  a  few  yeats.  fdaoe  him  in  a»njintable 
ciraimrtanoeB.  Will  not  that  gentleman  viut 
iu  mo»  in  her  new  hornet 

Wepassed  Hu  enidng  most  jdeasantily  with 
the  woily  and  a  few  nd^bors  whom  onr  host 
iimted  in  to  see  OS.  One  young  man— a  wealthy 
fuoHr  from  the  ac|jcnnii^  settlement— came  over 
without  an  invitation.  It  was  apparent,  how- 
ner,  that  be  was  not  unexpected  oy  one  mem- 
ber the  family,  at  least;  and,  uiough  Julia 
iofonned  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  notwithstanding 
it  would  be  a  most  excellent  match,  she  had  not 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  let  him  marry  Fanny 
—Henry's  seoond  sister— the  young  man  sennea 
to  have  deoded,  folly,  to  do  so. 

■rni  Qton^IlL 


A  very  thin  audience  attending  the  tragedy  of 
Kichud  III.,  at  Windsor  Theatre,  some  time 
back,  the  crook-back  tyrant  bad  not  sufflcient 
ptuloeophy  to  endure  tlus  n^lect  of  his  powers; 
ur,  losing  all  patience  in  the  tent  scene,  he  ex- 
fWmed.  with  empba^s:  "Fll  forth,  and  walk 
nhiU;"  and  rery  composedly  went  hune  to 
wppet. 


ARTHUR  LELAND. 

BT  BKT.  WILLIAM  K.  BAKES. 

Arthur  Ldand  was  a  yoasg  ^^^T^f  of  some 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His  office  stood  a 
stone's  throw  m>m  the  court-house,  in  a  thriving 
town  in  the  West.  Arthur  had  taken  a  full 
course  in  a  Northern  college,  both  in  the  col- 
legiate and  law  department,  and  with  some 
hraior.  During  his  oonne,  be  bad  managed  to 
read  an  amasing  amotut  «i  English  literatnre, 
and  no  man  was  riadiw  or  had  a  keener  taste  in 
such  things  than  be.  He  bad  a  pUaaing  posonal 
appearance,  a  fluent  and  persuasive  manner,  an 
unblemished  character.  Eveiy  morning  he  came 
to  his  office  from  one  of  the  most  pleasant  little 
cottage  homes  in  the  world,  and  if  you  had 
opened  the  little  fitmt  gate,  and  gone  up  through 
the  Bhmbbery  to  the  bwise,  you  would  have  seen 
a  Mrs.  Leland,  somewhere  m-doors,  and  sbe  as 
intelligent  and  pleasant  a  lady  as  you  ever  saw. 
Ton  would  have  seen,  moreover,  tumbling  about 
the  grass,  or  up  to  tlra  eyes  in  stnne  mis^iief,  as 
noUe  looking  a  little  fUlow  of  some  tiiree  years 
old,  as  yoa  coold  wdl  have  wished  for  yonr  own 
max. 

This  aU  IwAs  wen  enough,  bat  ihm  is  aom»> 
thing  wrong.  Not  in  the  hoose.  No,  it  is  as 
pleasant  a  mtiage  as  yoa  oould  wish— twenty  of 
garden,  peas  and  honey-suckles  oUmnng  up 
eveiywhwe,  green  grass,  white  paint,  Tenetian 
blinds,  comforteble  nimiture. 

Not  in  Willie,  the  little  scamp.  No;  rosy, 
healthy,  good  bead,  intelligent  otcs,  a  fine  speci- 
men he  was  of  an  only  son.  Fiul  of  mischief,  of 
course,  he  was.  Overflowing  with  uproar  and 
questiims  and  misobief.  Unstashios  of  or 
buttermilk  or  molasses  after  each  meal,  as  a 
matter  of  ooorse.  Cut  fbgera,  bumped  forehead, 
torn  dotlws,  all  day  long.  Tet  a  mine  affeo- 
tionato,  easily-managed  cmid  never  was. 

The  mischief  was  not  in  Lucy,  the  Mrs. 
land.  I  assure  you  it  was  not  Leland  knew, 
to  his  heart's  core,  that  a  lovelier,  more  prudent, 
sensible,  intelligent  wife  it  was  imposnble  to 
exist  Thrifty,  loring,  ladylike,  right  and  tons 
througbont. 

Where  was  this  misdiief?  Look  at  Leland. 
He  is  in  perpetual  motion.  Beading,  writing, 
walking  the  streete,  he  is  always  fast,  in  dead 
earnest  Somewhat  too  &st  There  is  a  certidn 
slowness  aboat  yoor  stnmg  man.  Ton  nerer 
associate  tiw  idea  of  mental  depth  and  power 
with  your  quick-stepping  men.  You  cannot  con- 
oeive  of  a  Koman  emperor  or  a  Daniel  Webster 
as  a  slight,  swift  man.  The  bearing  of  a  man's 
body  is  the  outward  emblem  of  the  bearing  of 
his  soul.  Leland  is  rather  slight,  rather  swift. 
He  meets  you  m  his  rapid  wsIIe.  He  stops, 
grasps  yonr  hand,  asks  cordially  after  yonr 
healUi.  There  is  an  open,  warm  feeling  in  the 
man.  No  hypocrisy  whatever.  Tet  he  talks  too 
fast.  He  don  t  give  yon  half  a  diance  to  answer 
one  of  his  rapid  quesUons.  before  he  is  asking  an- 
other totalhr  different  He  is  not  at  eas^  Hb 
keeps  yon  from  beingat  ease.  Ton  tuH  it  spe- 
dally  b  his  booae.  a^ls^too  oorai«t,^Ml  d 
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efPort  to  make  joxu  vmt  pleasant  to  yoa.  Ton 
like  him — jet  ;ou  don't  feel  altogether  at  home 
with  bim.  You  are  glad  when  he  leaves  you  to 
his  more  composMl  wife.  Yoa  never  knew  or 
heard  of  his  saying  or  doing  anything  wrong  or 
cren  unbeooming.  Yon  look  apon  him  asapecniiar 
sort  of  man — well,  scHnehow — bat!  He  is  at  the 
\mx  defending  that  wtman,  who  sits  by  him, 
dressed  in  mourning— some  chancery  case.  Or 
it  is  a  criminal  case— and  it  is  the  widow's  only 
son  that  Leland  is  defending.  If  yon  had  been 
in  his  office  for  tiw  last  mek^jn  wonld  have  ac- 
knowledged that  be  has  stoaied  the  ease,  has 
pr^wred  himself  on  it  as  thorooghlT  as  a  man 
can.  He  is  an  ambitions  man.  He  intensely 
desires  to  make  for  himself  a  fortune  and  a  po- 
sitioa.  His  address  to  the  jadge— or  to  the  jury, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  a  good  one.  Tet,  some* 
how,  he  does  not  oonvince.  He  himself  is  car* 
ried  away  by  his  own  earnestness,  but  he  does 
not  carry  away  with  him  his  hearers,  ffis  re- 
marks are  interesting.  People  listen  to  bim  from 
first  to  last  closely.  Yet  his  arguing  does  not, 
somehow,  convince.  His  pftthos  does  not,  some- 
hotr,  melt.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that  people 
thinkof  for  the  Zjegislatnre.  No  man  ever  thinks 
of  him  in  oonneotion  with  tiw  ISaprane  Bmch 
Senate. 

Wherem  lies  ttie  defect?  Arthur  Leland  is 
wen  read,  a  gentleman  of  snotleBS  character,  of 

earnest  application,  of  pcRHuar  manners.  Why 
is  not  this  man  a  man  of  m«e  weight,  power, 
standing?  Why,  yon  answer,  the  man  is  just 
what  he  is.  He  fills  jnst  the  portion  up  to 
which  his  force  of  mind  raises  him.  Did  he 
here  more  talent,  he  would  be  more.  No,  sir. 
Erery  acquaintance  he  has  known — he  himself: 
knows  that  he  is  capable  of  being  much  more 
than  he  is — somehow,  somehow  he  does  not  at- 
tain to  it!  It  is  this  smgnlar  impression  Leland 
makes  upon  you.  It  is  this  Angular,  uneasy, 
unsatisfied  feeling  he  himself  is  preyed  opon  by. 
*'IIe  might  be  hut  be  is  not>'*  say  ms  neighbors; 
•'I  am  not.  yet  I  might  be,"  wmries  Um  as  an 
incessant  and  eternal  truth. 

Jt  broke  upon  lum  like  a  rerelatim. 

He  was  at  work  one  fine  morning  in  his  gar- 
den, in  a  square  in  which  young  watormdon 
plants  of  a  ch(»ce  kind  were  just  springing. 
Willie  was  there  with  him,  just  emerged  frerfi 
for  fun  from  the  waters  of  sleep-  Very  anxious 
to  be  83  near  as  possible  to  his  father,  who  was 
always  his  onl^  playmate,  Willie -had  strayed 
from  the  walk, in  wmch  bis  fiaUier  had  seated 
him,  and  stood  beside  his  father.  With  a  quick, 
passionate  motion,  Leland  s^zed  his  child,  and 
placed  him  -ridently  back  in  the  walk,  with  a 
harsh  threat  The  child  whimpored  for  %  while, 
and  soon  forgetting  himself,  came  to  his  bther 
again  over  the  tender  plants.  This  time  Leland 
seized  him  still  more  violently,  seated  him  rough- 
ly in  tihe  walk,  and,  with  harsh  threats,  struck 
him  upon  his  plump  red  che^.  Willie  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  m  pasmon.  His  father  was 
in  a  miserable,  uneasy  frame  of  mind.  He  ceas- 
ed his  work,  bared  tus  brow  to  the  delicious 
morning  air.  He  leaned  upon  his  hoe,  and  ga»d 
npoB  his  child.  HefoltthmwussmetUDgwiong! 


He  always  knew,  and  acknowledged  that  he  wu 
of  a  rash,  iiritaUe  disfvosititm.  Be  now  remem- 
bered that  ever  sinoe  bis  child's  birth  he  had  been 
exceedingly  impatient  with  it.  He  remembered 
how  harahl^  he  had  spoken  to  it,  how  rudely  be 
had  tossed  it  on  his  knee  when  it  awoke  hm 
with  its  crying  at  night.  He  remembered  that 
the  little  one  had  been  doily  with  him  for  now 
tim»  years— and  that  not  a  day  had  passed  in 
which  be  had  not  spoken  loudly,  fiercely  to  Uie 
child.  Yes,  be  remembered  toa  heavy  blows  he 
had  given  it  in  bursts  <^  pasaon— blows  deeply 
regretted  the  instant  miter— yet  repeated  oo  the 
first  temptation.  He  tboopit  of  it  all;  that  his 
boy  was  but  a  litde  child,  and  that  he  had 
spwcen  to  it,  and  expected  from  it,  as  if  it  were 
grown.  All  his  passionate,  cruel  words  and 
blows  rushed  npon  his  memory;  lus  rough  re* 
plies  to  childish  questions;  bis  unmanly  anger  at 
childish  ofTenoes.  He  thon|;ht,  too,  how  the 
little  hoy  had  still  followed  him,  because  its  Ci- 
ther was  all  on  earth  to  him;  how  the  little  tldng 
had  said,  he  "was  sony,*'  and  had  otfijred  ^  kiss 
even  after  some  bitter  word  or  blow  altogether 
undeserved.  Leland  remembered,  too.  as  the 
morning  air  blew  aside  his  hair,  how  often  be 
had  shown  the  same  miserable,  nerrous  irritabil- 
ity to  his  dog,  his  horse,  his  semots;  even  the 
branch  of  the  tree  that  stroek  him  as  he  walked 
—yea,  even  to  his  own  wife.  He  remembeied 
how  the  same  blacAc,  unhappy  feelings  had  cloud- 
ed his  brow,  bad  burst  from  bis  hps  at  every 
littie  domestio  annoyance  that  bad  happened. 
He  could  not  but  remember  how  it  had  only  made 
matters  worse — had  made  himself  and  his  &mily 
wretehed  for  the  tune.  He  felt  Iiow  undignitied, 
how  unmanly  all  tliis  was.  He  pictored  himself 
before  his  own  eyes  as  a  peevish,  nneaety,  ini- 
table,  nnhappy  man— so  weak-minded! 

He  glanced  at  the  house— he  knew  his  wife 
was  in  it,  engaged  in  her  morning  duties;  gentle, 
lady-like,  loving  him  so  desrly.  He  g^uraed  it 
his  sohbmg  child,  and  saw  how  healtlmd  and  in- 
tdligrat  be  was.  He  glanoed  over  his  garden, 
and  orchard,  and  lawn,  and  saw  how  pleasant 
was  his  home.  He  thoi^bt  of  his  circle  of 
friends,  his  position  in  business,  his  own  educa- 
tion and  bei^th.  He  saw  how  much  he  had  to 
make  him  happy — and  all  jarred  and  marrMl, 
and  cursed  by  bis  miserable  fits  of  irritation;  tbe 
fever,  tbe  plague  increasing  daily;  becoming  bia 
nature,  breathing  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  bell 
over  himself  and  all  connected  with  him. 

As  be  thus  thought,  his  little  boy  again  forgot 
himself,  and  strayra  with  heedless  feet  tonid 
his  father.  Leland  dropped  his  hoe,  reached  to- 
ward his  child.  The  little  follow  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  writhed  his  body  as  if  expecting  > 
blow. 

"Vmiie,"  said  the  father,  in  a  low,  gentle  voice- 
Willie  looked  nn  with  half-fright,  balf-amue- 
ment.  "Willie,  boy,"  said  the  father  in  aoeff 
tone,  which  had  never  passed  his  lips  before,  and 
:  he  felt  the  deep,  calm  potoer  d  his  own  woids. 
•'Willie,  boy,  don't  walk  on  pa's  plants.  Go 
back,  and  stay  there  till  pa  is  done. 

Tho  child  turned  as  by  the  irradstible  power 
of  the  slow  §BlikmJ^Oi^  "d  walked 
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bAck  uid  rettumed  hi^  seat,  evidoiUy  not  mUnd- 
m$  to  traofigresB  again. 

As  Leland  stood  with  the  words  dyii%  on  his 
Hps.  and  his  hand  extended,  a  suddwi  and  singu- 
lar idea  strudc  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  jast  said 
the  most  imprea^ve  and  eloquent  thing  he  had 
erer  said  in  his  life!  Be  felt  that  there  was  a 
power  in  bia  tone  and  maimer  which  be  bad 
never  naed  before— a  power  which  would  affect  a 
judge  orajury,  asic  had  affected  Willie.  The 
curse  corsed  here  too!  It  was  that  baatj.  nervous 
dlspositioo,  which  gave  manner  and  tone  to  his 
rerj  public  speaking — which  made  bis  argu- 
ments unconTincing,  bis  pathos  unaffecting.  It 
wasjast  that  calm,  deep,  sereae  feeling  aad  man- 
ner which  was  needed  at  the  bat  ag  wdl  u  with 
Willie.  Aiguing  with  that  feelii^  and  manner, 
be  ftU,  would  oooTince  irreustiUy.  Pleading 
with  tlwt  quiet,  gentle  Sfnrit,  be  fdt  would  melt, 
would  afiect  the  hearta  as  with  the  very  emotion 
(rf'.  tears. 

Unless  you  catch  the  idea,  there  is  no  describ* 
ing  it,  reader.  Leland  was  a  Christian.  All  that 
day  he  thought  upon  the  whole  matter.  That 
night  in  the  privacy  of  his  office  he  knelt  and  re- 
peated the  whole  matter  before  God.  For  bis 
boy's  sake,  for  his  wife's  sake,  for  bis  own  sake, 
Cv  his  usefulness  sake  at  the  bar,  he  implored 
Bteaiy  aid  to  orercome  the  deadly,  besetting  sin. 
Be  plead  that,  indulging  in  that  disposition,  he 
was  alienating  from  hmiself  his  boy  and  hia 
wiie— yea,  t^t  he  was  aliraatiog  his  own  bet- 
ter self  from  himself,  for  be  was  losing  his  own 
lelf-reapect.  And  here  his  voice  sank  from  a 
murmur  into  silence— he  remembered  that  he 
wta  thus  alienating  from  hia  boaom  and  his  ride— 
Qod! 

And  then  he  remembered  that  just  such  a  daily 
disposition  as  be  lacked  was  exactly  that  disposi- 
lioa  which  characterized  God  when  God  became 
The  excellence  of  such  a  disposition  rose 


THE  PEAHL  OYSTER, 

A  meditatiTe  oyster  sat  in  a  oooL  dreamy  state 
of  sobdued  bliss,  widi  the  door  of  his  "lutrd 
Snisbed"  house  set  ajar,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  sea- 
bath,  of  which  be  was  exceedingly  fond,  and 
seemed  the  very  picture  of  unsuspecting  innocence. 
A  philMopher,  as  cool  and  meditative,  sat  on  a 
rock  above,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  watched, 
for  hours,  the  very  deliberate  operations  of  Mr. 
Oyster  in  his  sub-marine  armor.  It  seemed  an 
even  ipatch  of  patience  and  imperturbable  gravity. 
Your  oyster  is  slow-blooded,  slow-thoughled,  and 
very  much  attached  to  bis  home  and  hole.  Your 
philosopher  is  as  slow-bJooded,  but  not  as  slow- 
thonghted.  and  almost  as  firmly  attached  to  the 
rook  as  your  oyster.  But  philosophers  have  some- 
times a  wanton  or  careless  freak,  which  no  medi- 
tative oyster  has  been  aooused  of;  and  our  Soioa 
was  attacked  with  one  of  these,  at  the  end  of 
three  hours  of  immovable  meditation.  His  first 
symptom  was  to  look  about  him,  a  symptom 
which,  in  any  other,  would  have  boded  no  danger. 
Then  he  selected  a  small  pebble,  which  only 
looked  suspicious  by  the  accompanying  action  of 
a  side  squmt  cast  below  to  the  bed  of  reposing 
innocence.  Then,  with  a  careleseness  which 
seemed  like  unconsciousness,  but  a  steady  aim 
which  looked  like  malice,  our  philosopher  lef-'drop 
the  pebble  directly  into  the  open  valves  of  ouc 
submarine  dreamer,  who  shut  up  his  bouse  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Solon  sprung  to  his  feet 
smiling,  and  went  his  way,  with  no  less  show  of 
vivacity  than  my  oyster.  Singular  it  was,  how 
much  latent  vigor  lay  in  them  both.  Our  abused 
innocent  shed  no  tears;  it  seemed  to  him  in  its 
briny  bed,  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  salt 
water  to  the  ocean.  He  Keemed  literally  to  pocket 
the  insult,  to  lock  t^e  grief  in  his  own  heart,  and 
shut  his  doors  against  the  mtrusion  of  weakentng 
sympathy,  and  the  exlnuion  of  more  weakening 


wrenely  before  him,  embodied  in  the  person  of  {grief.   But  a  silent  change  was  going  on  within 


JesQS  Christ — the  jroung  lawyer  fell  forward  on 
)u3  fsce  and  w^  in  the  agony  of  his  deriie  and 
his  prayer. 

nom  that  sweet  Spring  monung  was  Arthur 
Idand  another  man — a  wiser,  auer,  more  suc- 
cessful man  in  every  sense.  Not  all  at  once — 
steadily,  undoubtedly  advanced  the  change.  The 
wilb  saw  and  felt,  and  rejoiced  in  it.  Willie  felt 
it  lod  vras  restrained  by  it  in  every  drop  of  his 
merry  blood;  the  honsebold  fUt  it,  as  a  ship  does 
aa  even  wind — and  sailed  on  over  smooth  seas 
oonstruned  by  it.  You  saw  the  change  in  the 
nun's  very  gait  and  bearing  and  conversation. 
Jodge  and  jury  felt  it.  It  was  the  ceasing  of  a 
fever  in  the  frame  of  a  strong  man— and  Le- 
land went  about  easily,  naturally,  the  strong 
man  be  was.  The  old.  uneasy,  self-bai^sing 
fteling  wasfbrgottea,  and  an  ease  and  grace  of 
tone  and  manner  succeeded.   It  was  a  higher  de> 


him;  a  smooth  clear  orb  of  bis  condensing  .tears 
chised  about  the  wound,  and  a  beautiful  peu-I  was 
bwn.  The  grief  which  a  more  hasty  and  less 
meditative'sufferer  had  blown  out  in  raghs  to  cloud 
bio  own  and  his  neighbor's  soni^me,  or  spouted 
out  in  tears  to  swell  the  latent  seeds  of  sorrow  in 
human  breasts — he,  brave  oyster  that  be  was, 
swallowed  down,  and,  by  the  alchemy  of  bis  sea- 
cool  heart,  transformed  it  to  beauty  and  wealth. 
"When  exulting  maidenhood  wore  the  pearl  o^er 
her  throbbing  neart,  and  men  gazed  on  it  as  a  Bt 
symbol  of  her  clear,  young  soul,  they  forgot  its 
deeper  sense,  thought  not  of  it,  as  the  pure 
crown  and  prize  of  victorious  silent  suffering  of 
pain  endured  in  the  mato  solitodes  of  the  fbrlom 
deep! 

The  rilent  Master  whom  some  call  Fate,  and 
some  call  Providence,  let  &11  a  pobUe  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  heart  of  my  grave  ptulosopher,  on 


velopment  of  the  father,  the  husband,  the  orator,  that  side  where  it  lay  open  to  some  sunny  affeo- 
the  gentleman,  the  Christian.  Sorely  love  is  the  tions.  If  he  started  with  a  pang,  it  was  out  for 
tbaatain  of  patience  and  peace.  Surely  it  is  the  a  moment,  then  closed  in  the  trouble  to  his  inner 
ibsence  of  passion  which  makes  angels  to  be  the  chamber,  locked  it  with  the  key  of  silence,  and 
beings  they  are.  Men  can  become  very  nearly  put  the  key  in  bis  pocket  of  reserve.  "Vyhen  years 
logels  or  devilSf  even  before  they  have  left  the ;  farousht  finth  his  stores  of  clear^ifisdom,  hopeful, 
world.  f  joy-giving,  and  beant^cibMiSfOltmli  were 
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gladdened  who  Derer  dreamed  of  the  aQent  paint 
and  domb,  victorious  endeavor  that  had  oeen 
cryBtalixed  into  those  forms  of  worth  and  bean^. 
V»  aaid  to  hinisdf,  in  the  silence  which  now  grew 
too  BBcred  to  mar  for  slidit  canses,  "Is  then  not 
enoQgh  of  inevitaUe  grief,  if  I  should  stifle  mine? 
Are  uie  Heavens  too  dear  to  mortals,  that  I  sbonld 
blurtbemwithmydghiiif breath!  Nclwillnot. 
Mj  oyster  gave  me  a  pearl  for  a  wanton  wound ; 
shall  I  not  give  back  a  purer  heart  and  dearer- 
shining  sool  for  the  smitings  of  Paternal  loveV 

The  patient  wife  enduring  alienated  loveaorthe 
cold  misunderstanding  of  slower,  duller  STmpa^. 
thies,  or  worse,  the  growing  brutality  of.a  oeebt- 
ted  hosband,  if  she  is  vital  enough,  presents  the 
saddest-sweet  1)ean^  <tf  the  sool  that  human  snf- 
ftring  ever  evolved  from  haman  nature.  So  have 
bom  WFonght  H  in  fire,  sinrits  dear  as  crystal, 
and  beantifol  in  thrir  mute  solitodes,  as  gems  in 
the  black  caverns  of  earth.  Bat,  alas,  for  these 
most  wealthy  hearts,  they  are  most  easily  broken. 
Afflictions  that  fall  too  heavily  crush  the  defence- 
less  victim,  and  death,  slow,  cb^dful  death  alone 
can  lend  ddiverance,  and  the  pearls  ripen  in  an- 
other sphere,  and  glow  against  the  bosom  of  the 
angels. 

The  spoken  grief  is  divided,  but  is  a  sorrow 
still;  the  grief  conquered  in  silence  is  ciystatised 
to  llfe-beaoty,  and  sheds  delight  on  otbras.  All 
are  not  strong  alike;  and  otdj  the  mightiest  Heart 
oould  endure  vidnrionaly  we  heaviest  snrow. 
From  the  awfiil  solitodes,  and  the  anient,  saored 
agony  of  that  One  Heart,  was  evolv^  the  Price- 
less Pearl,  to  make  tbe  impoverished  world  richer 
tVan  ever  with  its  inflntte  wealth.  Reverently 
down  from  the  mirth-wrinkled  sorface,  where  the 
light  breezes  play  to  solemn  deeps,  profoonder 
than  Atlantic's  or  Pacific's  heart,  I  nave  divedfor 
the  rich  moral.   Such  is  life. 

Silent  endurance  is  the  soul's  mother  of  pearl. 
Let  it  give  back,  not  the  keen  pain,  but  the  birth 
of  beauty,  that  feebler  souls  may  grow  strong, 
and  young  joy  be  yet  more  glad  in  its  lovdiness. 
— Miut.  Life  Boat, 


TUB  BEACH. 

BTLUCY  LABCOM. 

Ah!  the  beach  in  the  Summer  time,  when 
white  waves  are  kissing  it,  with  a  low  laughter, 
and  white  sails  are  flitting,  like  the  ^ppy 
thoughts  of  a  qukt  mind,  over  the  calm  bosom 
of  *he  sea! 

Children  of  fashion,  in  your  periodical  ffights 
to  Newport  and  Kahant,  do  ye  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  ocean  and  tbe  shore?  Does  it  mirror  to  you  a 
low,  rippling  sea  of  inward  peace,  upon  which 
are  shining  lights  <^  Heaven,  that  never  set  but 
for  new  lights  to  rise;  in  whose  brightness  loring 
and  holy  emotMus,  birds  of  tbe  Eden -shore,  are 
ever  waving  and  sunning  their  soft  wings?  If  it 
be  not  so,  you  have  no  more  part  in  the  life  d 
the  scene  than  those  empty  and  Inxtken  shells, 
which  the  tide  has  tossed  high  and  ibry,  away 
from  the  hnmishing  spray;  or  the  barnacles  that 
ding  to  the  wooden  wharf-posts,  through  ebb 
and  flood. 


Tet  it  is  hardly  in  human  natnre  to  resist  On 
influence  (tf  a  sea-side  view.  Hwdt  and  diw 
oharaetenare  penetiated  it,  unawini.  ft 
draws  out  the  wiry  lioea  of  manj  a  burincai 

face  into  the  undulations  of  a  smile;  and  sul^ 
dues  the  petulant  tones  of  semi-invalids  to  a 
softer  key,  in  spito  of  their  nerves  and  tbe  east 
winds.  Tbe  narrowest  mind  must  feel  some- 
thing like  the  breadth  of  infinity  nnfoldh^  with- 
in it,  standing  here  on  the  beach,  and  recalfing 
those  grand  old  words,  "The  sea  is  His.  and  Be 
made  it.   His  hands  also  formed  the  dry  land." 

Now,  the  ocean  lies  at  calm,  in  the  golden  son- 
set,  and  the  white  light-bouses  look  over  to  os 
through  the  dim  haze  of  far-away  island  nicks, 
like  watohine  sprits  from  tbe  shores  of  the 
blessed.  And  here  and  there  a  londy  sail  glides 
across  the  ciystal  expanse,  into  the  mmness  be- 
yond, as  a  soul  long  ancbMed  hr  bomani  km  in 
Its  earthly  harbw,  passed  half  regretfollj 
through  the  veil  into  the  mysteries  of  spirit-land. 

That  thought  stirs  memory's  waves,  and  sends 
them  back  in  a  tide  of  tears  upon  our  hearts. 

Where  is  the  pale  boy,  who  walked  here  with 
us  only  a  year  ago?  Wearily  be  walked,  for  tbe 
angels  had  wound  a  golden  chain  around  him,  to 
draw  him  to  themselves;  while  the  tight  bands 
of  household  afiection.  and  the  love  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  this  world,  held  him  bnc; 
and,  swayed  between  the  two  imnilses,  it  was 
hard  to  go,  and  hard  to  stay.  Here,  his  foot 
slowly  pressed  the  yielding  sand;  and  on  that 
wave-smoothed  rock  be  sat  down,  while  the  star- 

soul  shone  from  his  dark  ^es  with  a  new 
light,  (nercing  the  violet  haze  of  the  horizon,  as 
if  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  happy  islands  for 
which  he  was  soon  to  set  sail,  away  from  us  who 
loved  him. 

Awav  from  us?  No,  no!  Buried,  living  Ed- 
ward; btuied  to  the  sense, '  but  living  to  the 
spirit;  thou  art  not  gone  so  fkr  but  thou  canst 
often  return,  irith  a  swifter  than  sea-bird's 
flight,  to  the  warm  nest  our  hearts  had  made  for 
thee,  so  lonely  and  odd  without  thy  dove-like 
|uresence> 

And  we  are  onniDg  to  thee!  We  have  loosed 
andior  since  thou  hast  left  us,  and  soon  our 
barks  will  be  outward-bound,  to  sail  with  tbee 
around  the  beautiful  shores,  and  ammg  the 
bright  islands  of  Love's  stormless  ocean. 

Look!  the  tide  is  returning.  The  dipping  of 
distant  oaiB,  that  sounded  so  near  and  sonroons 
in  tbe  calm,  is  drowned  in  the  wash  of  the  waves. 
They  an  coming  up  to  our  throne  of  roc^,  and 
as  we  aro  Canutes  witii  no  courtiers,  we  may  ai 
well  abdicate  without  a  word. 

Let  OS  stand  here,  at  Ugh-water  nutik,  and 
watch  them.  Somebody  says  that  the  fifth  and 
the  ninth  waves  are  the  largest  We  will  count 
One,  two,  three;  does  that  wavelet  omsidnr  it- 
self a  wave?  And  was  it  the  fourth  or  tbe  fifth 
that  laughed  so  loud,  as  it  sprinkled  salt  water 
in  our  faces?  Six,  seven— ha!  tbou  ]orA\y  ninth 
wave,  tbou  art  riding  in  behind  thy  heralds,  with 
a  green  kelp-veil  over  thy  crest;  tbou  wilt  give 
us,  like  the  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  one  glimpse 
of  thy  tenors,  and  then  rotreat  among  meaner 
billows.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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have  a  home-feeling  upon  the  flowery  turf  that 
corera  tbeir  buried  ones.   We  read  these  tokens 


Bot  we  mnst  go.   The  beacon-lights  are  kin- 
died,  and  Lyno,  the  harp  of  the  heavens,  is  w,«o  «»,^  wuw.  tnese  tokens 

bung  out  ioat  within  reach  of  the  white-fingered ;  m  the  flower-basket  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
wayes.  There  is  a  fisherman  pulling  in  his ;  tomb;  in  the  chaira  fixed  by  head-stones  in  Am- 
bstt,  and  his  plnmp-faced  daughter  is  running;  ily  enclosures;  in  the  rich  vases  Oiat  were  wont 
down  with  a  huge  basket,  to  receive  the  finny  |  to  grace  the  marble  mantel,  and  in  the  hatfr 
spofls.  A  black  cat  follows  her;  another  crawls  .  twined  wreaths  and  freshly  broken  stems  that 
Irom  a  warm  bed  in  the  sand;  another  still  ap- !  showed  where  the  warm  hands  of  living  childran 
peirs  m  quite  a  supernatural  way,  we  see  not ;  had  been  arranging  buds  for  little  hinds  that 
from  whence.  But  this  is  only  a  mile  or  two  were  too  cold  and  stiff  to  bold  them. 
1  °^       S"^^™  witchcraft.   Gal-     And  the  two  fkir  children  whom  the  sculptor 

lows  Hill  is  in  sight;  and  if  now  were  then,  we  has  reproduced  in  marble— can  the  mother  pass 
might  make  something  more  of  a  fiaherman's  by  her  "Little  Emily,"  sleeping  so  sweetly  upon 


daughter,  surrounded  by  three  black  cats,  than 
merely  the  piscatory  penchant  of  the  feline 
tribe.  To-monow.  these  kidnapped  inhaUtants 
of  ttie  waters  will  be  bcmie  in  a  triumphal 
march  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  the 
music  of  a  creaking  wheelbarrow,  and  "Here's 
your  fresh  cod  and  mackerel!" 

Tender  lies  a  whalmg-vessel,  manned  and 
equipped,  waiting  for  a  favorable  wind.  The 
sailors  are  seated  about  the  deck,  making  a  pic- 
laresqne  appearance,  in  their  red  flannel  and 
blue-checked  drapery,  and  enlivening  the  even- 
ing with  laughter,  songs,  and  long  sea-yams. 
Boond  round  Cape  Ilom,  three  years  away  iirom 
home!  What  heart  but  that  of  a  jolly  tar,  could 
bs  so  light  in  the  prospect? 

KlenUy  wishiiiA  them  a  merry  voyage,  we 
torn,  by  a  last  look,  to  recall  the  pleasant  and 
pensive  dreams  that  attended  our  walk  on  Uie: 
beach;  with  no  regrets  that  we  also  encountered  | 
homely  eveiy-day  pictures;  fbr  such  is  life— the : 
grotesque  everywhere  standing  out  in  bold  reUef : 
igMnst  the  sublime;  and  the  Hard,  coarse  fea-| 
tares  of  the  present  leaning  toward  the  delicate,  | 
shadowy  lineaments  of  the  distjtnt  and  spiritual. : 

MOUNT  AUBURN. 

Sweet  Anhnm!  Thc^  told  ns  that  it  was  too 
hte  to  visit  this  beautiful  sleeping-place  of  the 
dead,  tbey  bade  us  wait  until  summer  returned, 
tbt  time  of  roses,  when  everything  would  fa« 
bight  and  glad,  but  we  thought  and  chose  other- 
wise. For  we  knew  that  beauty  must  be  linger- 
ing there  still,  if  only  the  many-colored  fnnges 
of  her  robe  fluttered  among  the  tree-tops;  and 
we  felt  that  the  autumnal  haze,  the  red,  slanting 
snnbeams,  and  the  dropping  leaves,  would  harmo- 
nize better  with  the  thoughts  we  took  for  our 
tompaoions,  then  the  glaring  radiance  of  mid- 
EDmmer. 

Aod  it  was  most  beautiful.  The  kiss  of  the 
frost  bad  been  light  upon  the  leaves;  only  here 
■nd  there  a  maple  sought  to  hide  its  blushes 
usong  greener  trees,  and  the  breesM  tliat  folbw- 
ed  ns  down  the  secloded  paths  were  soft  as  the 
wbiapeis  of  angels. 

We  did  not  trouble  ooraelves  wi&  any  officious 
"gaide-books,"  believing  beauty  to  be  far  more 
beautiful  when  met  with  unawares.  We  were  in 
the  mood  for  wandering  hither  and  thither,  with- 
OQt  knowing  where  we  were  going,  like  the  red 
learea  that  the  wind  blew  through  the  avenues. 

Tbey  do  well  to  call  it  the  "home  of  the 
dead,'*  for  there  are  many  tokens  that  the  living 
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her  white  bed,  without  involuntarily  bending  to 
kiss  her  pale  cheek?  or.  the  chiselled  boy,  who 
stands  mth  arms  extended,  as  if  ready  to  bound 
into  his  mother's  embrace,  can  she  help  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  to  press  her  darling  to  her 
bosom? 

Far-famed  names  are  around  ns:  Spurzbdm, 
Torrey,  and  Bowditch,  with  a  host  of  the  honor- 
ed and  lamented.  But  we  knew  about  them 
fore  we  came;  and  we  love  best  to  linger  by  tin 
resting-places  of  little  children,  who,  even  in 
death,  make  the  world  seem  more  like  a  family- 
mansion,  and  whose  epitaph  writes  itself  ever 
anew  upon  the  hearts  of  such  beholders  as  have 
not  forgotten  to  feel. 

A  squirrel  was  perohed  upon  an  infant's  grave- 
stone, and  our  footsteps  hardly  frightened  him 
away.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  life  playing, 
ohemul  and  unawed,  in  the  presence  of  death. 
The  nimble  squirrel  has  no  feur  of  playful  fin- 
gers and  noisy  feet,  now  tluit  th^  are  hid  away 
beneath  the  atone. 

Some  things,  even  here,  are  offensive  to  good 
taste;  and  such  defects  are  more  glaring  when 
surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  truthful  in  art, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  Nature,  always  without 
pretension.  A  vase,  filled  with  artificial  flowers, 
protected  by  a  glass  screen,  seemed  to  us  greatly 
oat  of  place,  before  the  door  of  a  tomb.  It  was 
I  like  whispering  a  lie  into  the  ear  of  the  dead. 
They  say  it  is  a  French  custom;  hut  wbes^ver  it 
mav  have  originated,  it  betokou  a  shallowness 
of  heart  which  it  is  not  good  to  imitate.  There 
are  mockeries  enough  around  na  while  living, 
without  having  them  brought  to  our  graves. 

How  much  more  of  eloquence  was  in  the  empty 
bouquet-holder,  and  the  leafless  framework  of  a 
garland,  lying  at  the  base  of  a  tall  monument! 
The  laurels  of  fame  had  withered  upon  tiie  brows 
of  htm  who  slept  beneath,  and  now  the  summer 
wreaths  which  a  loving  memory  bad  twined, 
were  faded,  too,  and  were  as  lifeless  as  the  skele- 
ton under  the  marble.  And  the  marble  itself 
will  crumble  at  last;  for  the  grandeur  and  the 
loveliness  of  that  which  is  only  outward,  is 
alike  perishable. 

A  tower  of  granite  is  in  prooeai  of  erection 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  Aubuni.  We  ascended 
to  its  highest  window,  and  were  gratified  with 
the  view  of  a  broad  and  picturesque  landscape. 

Dorebester  Heights,  and  ^e  Highlands  of 
Rozbury,  lay  in  soft  outline  in  the  distance,  the 
pretty  villas  and  shaded  college-grounds  of  0am 
bridge,  close  at  hand— Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
the  finger  of  the  glorious  dead  pointing  upward 
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from  among  the  roob  of  the  degenerate  livhig— 
and  across  the  iride,  smooth  waters,  the  State 
House,  looking  over  from  the  top  (tf  that  smoky 
hill  of  houses  they  call  Boston. 

It  is  well  for  them  thus  to  look  each  other  in 
the  face,  and  to  send  mutual  greetings — the  city 
of -the  living  and  the  city  of  the  dead. 

We  are  ready  to  say,  Let  na  he  hnried  here, 
and  not  go  back  to  the  living  grave  there;  for, 
aUs,  what  are  many  who  w^k  those  streets  bat 
noving  corpses,  with'  their  souls  buried  in  their 
boiUesT  And  we  cannot  walk  among  boildings 
whioh  are  chamd-honses  for  human  spirits, 
without  being  ackened  by  the  death-damps  they 
exhale;  without  fSseling  oppressed  with  the 
weiriit  of  mortalify,  as  if  we  had  the  heavy 
earui  over  our  heads,  instead  of  Clod's  pnre, 
cheerful,  cloudless  sky.  But  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  that  once  restored  the  dead  to  life  have  not 
departed  from  us;  all  living  men  are  apostles  gift- 
ed with  their  power.  Therefore,  Love  and  Faith 
shall  yet  behold  a  blessed  resurrection. 

AndBO.fiuewell  to  thee,  sweet  Auburn!  As 
we  look  htxkf  ftom  wtt^ioat  thy  enclosing  walls, 
thy  monuments  seem  to  us  like  white-robed 
stints  riang  ftom  their  graves;  and  we  feel  with- 
in us  the  flnttering  <tf  heavenward  wings. 

Pleasant  win  it  be,  amid  the  jarring  of  toils 
and  cares  into  which  we  most  plunge,  to  think 
that  there  are  low  winds  waiting  to  lull  us,  and 
beauty  to  watch  over  us,  and  a  lap  of  undisturb- 
ed peace,  like  thine  own,  to  receive  us,  when  our 
lahora  are  finished. 

L.  L. 

BinaLT,  HtM.,  Oetobw  18U. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  BEES. 


PHIL  ANTHROPIA. 

BT  XUZABETH  tBBBUP  EAMES. 

O,  word  of  meaningl  beautiful — tablime. 

Fall  of  the  music  of  Hamanity: — 
Born  'mid  the  great  and  good  of  olden  timet 

Of  souU  heroic,  lofty-toned  and  free* 

Who  saw  in  viiions  dim,  what  ovght  to  be, — 
And  recognized  the  heaven-perfected  plan. 
The  Unity  of  Peace— the  Love  of  Manl 

Philanthropiel  all  prophecies  of  Good — 
This  old  Greek  word  harmonious  inspire^  | 

Its  very  name  begets  a  nobler  mood|  f 
A  phase  of  feeling  holier  and  higher. 

These  men  of  Old  bad  earnest  inspirationa 
Of  Tinth  sublime, — and  saw  with  far-off  vision  | 

Redeemed,  the  Freedom  of  subletted  nations —  ; 
Saw,-'though  afar  as  in  a  dream  Elysian,  i 

(Existing  'tween  aU  men,)  the  true  relation  I 
or  Brotherhood,  brought  forth  thro*  Mercy's  mis-  j 
sioni  I 

They  leaped  the  life  to  come— these  noble ; 
Teachers—  ! 
And  words  bad  meanings  in  those  elder  times, 

While,  in  far  ages  past,  beamed  the  bright  fea- ; 
tares  j 
Of  Pkilanthropia — name  of  Eastern  climest  ( 

Obi  brave  and  beauteous  wordi  the  *'£«v«  of: 
man"—  j 
Let  vs  rejoice  that  yet  its  toftl  is  living. 

In  every  liberal  deed,— and  noble  plan,  j 
A  lacood  Birth,  divine,  to  aen'«»  givingi  \ 


BY  T.  8.  AETHUB. 

A  murmur  of  impatience  came  from  the  lips 
of  young  Wentworth,  as,  laying  aside  his  pa- 
lette and  brashes,  be  took  ap  his  bat,  and,  with 
a  worried  manner,  left  the  studio,  wbere.  with 
two  or  three  young  men,  he  was  taking  lessmu 
and  seeking  to  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  punting. 
He  was  at  work  on  the  head  of  one  of  Raphael  s 
Madonnas,  and  was,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  artist,  in  love  with  the  beautifal, 
seeking  to  transfer  to  his  canvas  the  heavenly 
tenderness  of  her  ^es,  when  a  coarse  jeet,  from 
the  lips  of  a  fellow  student,  jarred  harshty  on 
his  ears.  It  was  this  that  had  so  disturbed  hhn. 
Out  into  the  open  air  the  young  man  passed,  but 
the  bustle  and  confusion  oi  the  street  did  not  in 
the  least  calm  his  excited  state  ui  feeling. 

"A  coarse,  vulgar  fellow!"  he  said,  angrily, 
giving  voice  to  his  indignation  against  his  Slow 
student.  If  he  is  to  remain  in  ue  studio,  I  most 
leave  it  I  can't  breathe  the  same  atmosphere 
with  one  like  him." 

And  be  walked  on,  aimless,  but  with  rapid 
steps-  Soon  he  was  opposite  the  window  u  a 
print-seller.    A  gem  of  art  caught  bis  eye. 

''Exquisite!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paused  tnd 
stood  befora  the  picture.  "Exquisite!  What 
gronpmg!  What  an  abnospihere!  What  per 
Bpective!" 

••Ha!  ha!"  langhed  a  rough  fellow  at  his  side, 
whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by  a  c<Hnic 
print  *'Ha!  ha!  ba!"  And  clasping  bis  bandi 
against  his  sides,  he  made  the  air  ring  with  t 
coarse  but  merry  peal.  He  tmderstood  his  artist 
fully,  and  enjoyed  this  creation  of  his  pencil. 

'*Bnfte!"  came,  almost  audibly,  from  the  lipj 

Wentworth,  as  all  the  beautiful  images  just 
conjured  up  faded  from  his  mind.  And  off  be 
started  from  the  print-window  in  a  fever  of  in- 
dignation against  the  vulgar  fellow  who  had  no 
more  manners  than  to  guETaw  in  the  street  >t 
sight  of  low  life  in  a  picture.  On  he  moved  for 
the  distance  of  wie  or  two  Uocks,  when  he  paused 
before  another  window,  full  of  engravings  and 
paintings.  A  gem  of  a  landscape,  cabinet  aa, 
had  just  been  placed  in  the  window,  and  W 
young  friend  was  soon  enjoying  its  fine  points. 

"WlkO  can  be  the  artist?''  he  had  just  sud  to 
himself,  and  was  bending  closer  to  examine  tlie 
delicate  treatment  of  a  ^t  of  water,  over  which 
a  tree  projected,  when  a  pufif  of  tobacco  smoka 
stole  past  his  cheek,  and  found  its  way  to  bis 
nostrils.  Now,  Wentworth  was  fond  of  a  gond 
cigar,  and  the  fragrance  that  came  to  hisseoff 
on  this  particular  occasion  wa3  delicate  enoogb. 
of  its  kind.  In  itself,  it  would  have  been  agree- 
able rather  than  offensive;  but  the  vulgarity  ot 
street-flmoking  he  detested,  and  the  fact  of  this 
vulgarity  came  now  to  throw  bis  nund  agun 
from  its  evm  balance- 

"Whew!"  he  Maculated,  backing  away  fitim 
tbe  window,  and  leaving  his  place  to  one  less  sen- 
sitive,  or  capable  of  a  deeper  abstractioD 
thought,  when  asythioff^^t.tcueiu>terefit  wtf 
presented.       Diginzedby  -' 
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"I  will  ride  ODt  into  the  coaotiy,"  said  be. 
*'There,  with  nature  around  me,  I  can  find  en- 
}ojmtat."  So  he  entered  an  omnibos,  the  route 
of  whidi  extended  beyond  the  dty  bounda.  Alas! 
Here  be  alflo  foond  aometbiiig  to  disturb  bim. 
There  was  a  woman  with  a  lap-dog  in  her  arms, 
ud  anotberwith  a  poor,  sjek  duld,  tiiat  cried  in- 
cessantly.  A  man,  partially  intoxicated,  entered, 
after  he  had  ridden  a  block  or  two,  and  crowded 
down  by  his  side.  B<r^<nMl  this,  the  sensitive 
Wentwortb  conld  endure  nothing.  So  he  pulled 
the  cheek-string,  paid  bis  fare,  and  resnmed  bis 
place  on  die  pavement,  muttering  to  himself  as 
be  did  BO— 

"I'd  a  tbotuand  times  sooner  walk  than  ride  in 
Soch  company." 

Two  miles  from  the  city  resided  a  gentleman 
of  taste  and  edacation,  who  had  manifested  no 
little  interest  in  onr  exdtaUe  yonng  fi*iend.  To 
visit  bim  iras  the  purpose  of  Wentwortb  when 
be  entered  the  stage,  which  would  have  taken 
bim  within  half  a  mile  of  bis  pleasant  dwdling. 
Ue  purposed  to  walk  the  wbob  distance  tatbn- 
than  ride  with  such  disagreeable  companions. 
The  day  was  rather  warm.  Onr  young  artist 
found  it  pleasant  enough  while  the  pavement  lay 


conform  in  all  things  just  to  your  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, is,  pardon  me,  hardly  the  act  of  a  wise 

man 


man. 


"I  can't  help  it  I  am  too  finely  stnmg,  I  sup- 
pose—too alive  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  and 
loo  quick  to  feel  the  jar  of  discord.  Do  yon  know 
to  what  you  are  indebted  for  this  visit  to-day?" 

And  Wentwortb  related,  with  a  coloring  of  his 
own.  Uie  inddents  jost  d^i^ed  for  the  reader; 
talung,  as  be  did  BO,  smnething  of  merit  to  him- 
self, for  bis  course  of  action. 

"Upon  what  were  you  at  work?"  asked  bis 
fnend,  when  the  young  man  flniiAied  speaking. 

"On  the  beantifal  Madonna,  about  which  I  told 
you  at  my  list  visit" 
I    "Is  it  nearly  completed?" 

"  A  few  more  touches,  andl  would  have  achieved 
a  triumph  above  anytbing  yet  accomplished  by 
my  pencil.  It  was  in  the  eyes  that  I  failed  to 
sncoeed.  They  are  full  of  a  divine  tenderness, 
that  onW  a  magic  touch  can  give.  Raphael  was 
us^red  when  he  caught  that  look  fivm  Heaven. 
I  bad  risen,  ij  intense  abstraction  of  mind,  into 
a  perception  the  true  ideal  I  aought  to  gain,  and 
the  power  to  fix  it  all  on  oanvaa,  was  fkiwing 
down  into  my  hand,  when  the  jar  of  disoord  pro- 


in  the  shadow  of  contiguous  houses.   Bat.  feirly  duced  by  that  vulgar  fellow,  scattered  everything 

beyond  these,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  •  ■  ■ 

his  head,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  from  passing  ve- 
hicles almost  suffocated  him.  Just  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  lor  a  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
kept  the  omnibus,  from  wmch  the  women  with 
the  lap-dog  and  crying  child  got  outonly  a  sqnare 
beyond  the  point  where  be  left  tbe  ooach.  The 
dronken  man  also,  soon  left  the  vehicle.  Tired 
and  ovirbeated,  Wentwortb  nor  hurried  fcrward, 
making  ^gna  to  tbe  driver:  but,  as  tiie  driver 
did  not  look  around,  his  signs  were  all  made  in 
vun:  and  he  was  the  more  fretted  at  this  from 
tiie  &ct  that  a  passenger,  who  was  riding  in  the 
omnibns,  bad  his  face  turned  towards  him  all  the 
time,  and  was,  so  our  pedest^an  imi^^ed,  en- 
joying his  disappointment 

Hot,  dusty  and  weary  was  our  young  artist, 
irhen,  a^r  walking  tbe  whole  distance,  he  ar- 
riTbd  at  the  pleasant  residence  of  the  gentieman 
we  have  mentioned. 

"Ah,  my  young  friend!  How  are  you  to-day? 
A  visit,  I  need  not  tell  yon,  is  always  agreeable. 
But  yoQ  look  heated  and  tired.  Ton  have  walked 
too&st" 

"Too  fltr,  rather,**  said  Wentwortb.  "I  hare 
come  all  the  way  on  foot." 

"IIow  so?   Did  you  prefer  walking?" 

•  Yes;  to  riding  in  the  stage  with  a  crying 
child,  a  lap-dog,  and  a  drunken  man  " 


into  oonfiision  and  darkness." 
"And  so  the  ftbidinina  remains  unflnisbed?" 
"Tes,  and  I  am  driven  from  work.   Here  is 
another  day  added  to  my  list  of  almost  useless 

days." 

The  friend  mused  for  a  little  white,  and  then 
said,  somewhat  sententiously — 
"Ton  most  take  a  lesson  from  the  bees,  Heniy." 
"I  will  bear  a  lesson  frnn  your  lips;  bat,  as  for 

tbe  bees  "  • 

And  he  dmigged  his  shoulders  with  an  air 
that  said— "I  can  learn  but  little  fmn  than.** 

"Let  us  walk  into  tbe  garden,"  said  the  friend, 
rising. 

And  they  went  out  among  the  leafy  sbmbs  and 
blossoming  plants,  where  butterflies  folded  their 
lazy  wings,  and  tbe  busy  bees  nude  all  the  air 

musical  with  their  tiny  hum. 

"Now  for  the  lesson."  said  tbe  yonng  artist, 
smiling.  "A  lesson  from  the  bees.  Here  is 
a  sprightly  little  fellow,  jost  diving  into  the  red 
cup  of  a  honeysuckle.  What  lesson  does  he 
teach?" 

"One  that  all  of  ns  may  lay  to  heart.   There  is 
honey  in  the  cup,  and  it  is  bis  ho^ess  to  gather 
honey.  Jnstbesdetbecrimson blossom, andeven 
touching  it,  bangs  an  ugly  worm,  spinning  onj 
tbe  thread  of  bis  winding  sheet:  but  tbe  bee  did 
not  pass  the  flower,  because  of  its  offensive  pre- 
'The  drunken  man  w&s  bad  company,  cer- !  sencc,  nor  will  he  hasten  from  it  until  he  has  ex- 
tainly.   But  the  crying  child  and  the  Ian  dog  |  tracted  the  honey-dew.  Now  his  work  is  accom- 
were  trifling  matters."  |  pUsbed;  and  now  he  has  passed  to  that  clover 

"Not  to  me,"  answered  Wentwortb.  "I  de- 1  blossom,  which  bia  weight  bends  over  against  the 
•pise  a  woman  who  nurses  a  lap-dog.  The  very :  Uaves  of  a  deadly  night-shade.  But,  the  poisoned 
sight  frets  me  beyond  endurance."  ;  weed  is  no  annoyance  to  him.   So  intentiy  pur- 

"Still,  my  young  friend,  if  women  will  nurse  <  sues  be  his  search  for  honey,  that  be  is  nncon- 
lap-dogs,  you  can't  help  it:  and  so,  your  wisest  i  scions  of  its  presence.  Now  be  buries  himself  In 
eonrse  would  be  to  let  tiie  fact  pass  unobserved;  blushing  rose-leaves,  'heeding  not  and  caring 
«r,  atleast,  imcared  for.  To  punish  yourself,  as  not,'  though  a  hundred  sharp  thuns  MsUe  on 
ywt  ban  done  to-day,  because  other  peo^  don't  ttw  stem  that  n^por^^^^  ^^!'^C^?1^tc 
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now,  full  Uden  with  the  Bweet  treasure  he  sought,  I A  despot  was  not  thus  to  be  bearded  upon  his 
he  is  off  on  swifc  wing  for  the  hire.   Shall  we  [  throne  with  impnmty.   Au  open  rebuke,  in  ad 


observe  the  moUons  of  another  bee? 
leason  clear?" 

The  countenance  of  Wentwraih  looked  thought- 
ful, even  serious.  A  little  while  he  stood  musing, 
as  though  his  perceptions  were  not  lucid.  Then 
turning  to  his  wise  and  gentlj  reproving  friend, 
he  grasped  his  hand,  sayingt  with  a  manner 
greatly  subdued:— 

"The  iMson  is  clear.  I  will  go  back  and  finish 
my  Madonna,  though  a  dozen  vulgar  fellows 
haunt  the  studio.  I  will  have  no  eyes  nor  ears 
for  them.  My  own  high  purpose  to  excel,  shall 
make  me  blind  and  deaf  to  anything  that  would 
hind»  my  onward  progress.  Thanks  for  your 
lesson  of  the  beos.  I  will  never  forget  it  Like 
them,  I  will  gather  the  honey  of  life  from  every 
rich  flower  in  my  way.  Let  the  weeds  grow  nigh 
if  they  will.  I  shall  not  regard  Ui^  presence." 

COMPIJNCTIOUS  VISITINGS  OF 

CONSCIENCE. 


On  an  instractive  page  of  ancient  history,  we 
read  of  a  certain  king  who  took  to  himself  his 
brother's  wife,  while  that  brother  yet  lived,  di- 
vorcing his  own  wife,  without  cause,  to  make 
room  for  the  new  favorite.  The  dictates  of  con- 
science were  tJius  resisted  and  trampled  under 
foot  of  lust,  and  all  law,  human  and  divine, 
openly  violated. "  The  royal  supremacy  justly 
due  to  conscience  was  taken  from 'it,  and  usurped 
by  a  rebellioag  aahgect— appetite. 

Then  have  always  beoi  in  every  age  a  few 
who  haTe  dated  to  rebuke  and  tft^ve  wrong- 
doing, even  when  the  wrong -doers  were  rich  or 
powerful.  One  such  moral  hero  rei>roTed,  boldly 
and  without  reservation,  the  egre^oas  wrong  of 
this  wicked  king.  The  prince,  m  his  palace, 
with  the  power  of  death  at  his  commaud,  did  not 
escape  the  sentence  of  moral  indignation  which 
publicly  proclaimed  that  his  shameless  deed  was 
an  infraction  of  right  and  of  law.  A  voice  of  in- 
dignant and  offended  justice  spoke  loud  enough 
to  reach  the  ears  of  tiie  royal  wrong-doer,  pro- 
nonndo^  him  gnilW  of  a  crime  at  which  all  deli- 
cate feehng  and  aU  sound  morality,  by  the  in- 
stincts of  oar  higher  nature,  revolt  Courtiers 
and  flatterers,  as  is  their  wont,  mi^t  be  willing 
to  gloss  over  the  blackness  its  atrocity.  His 
Btibjects,  if  they  scowled  at  the  misdeed,  scowled 
in  silence;  but  there  was  one,  "among  the  faith- 
less faithful  found,"  who,  in  the  face  of  a  corrupt 
court  and  a  trembling  people,  raised  his  voice  m 
emphatic  accents  to  condemn  it. 


Or,  is  the  dition  to  the  wounds  which  conscience  had  al- 
ready made,  was  more  than  a  despotic  soveredgn 
could  bear.  On  pretext  of  treason,  sedition,  or 
Use  majesU,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
royal  wrong-doera  must  be  arrestM  and  placed 
in' a  dungeon. 

Has  might  tbcninwrailed  ot«  lie^t,  and  onne 
off  conqneror?  Were  the  secret  thonghts  of  the 
king  or  his  goilfy  partnOT  brought  to  light,  we 
presume  nooe  woud  really  think  so.  Fw  the 
guilty  pair  must  have  felt,  while  endeavoring  to 
expel  remorse  and  prevoit  rebuke  from  iotnisioo 
upon  their  pleasures,  that  whereas  they  could 
only  fetter  the  limbs  or  destroy  the  life  of  him 
who  had  offended  them,  be  could  fix  the  barbed 
arrows  of  remorse  and  despair  in  their  con- 
sciences. They  could  crush  and  silence  and  put 
out  of  the  way;  but  the  arrow  which  he  had 
sped  to  their  hearts  th^  could  never  withdraw 
nor  prevent  their  feelmg,  ever  and  anon,  its 
poignant  sting.  They  wen  not  wholly  rid  of 
him,  who  had  administered  a  bcdd  but  rigbteoos 
rebuke,  by  immuring  him  in  some  lone  dungeoa. 
The  thought  of  him  and  his  rebuke  would  every 
now  and  then  intrude  and  mix  bitterness  with 
the  sweetest  draught  of  pleasure.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  guilty  foelin^  disturbed  the  repose  of 
him  whom  they  had  imprisoned;  while  the  ap- 
proval of  conscience,  and  the  consciousness  of 
duty  faithfully  performed,  lo-mging  with  thtm 
the  hope  or  assurance  of  the  approbation  of  Uei- 
ven,  were  fountains  of  peace  and  support. 
Might,  ther^iore,  had  not  prevailed  over  right, 
nor  gained  any  enviable  victoiT.  The  inhabitant 
of  the  prison  was  bamer  and  more  to  be  envitd 
than  the  inbaldtant «  the  palace.  The  one  en- 
joyed a  qoiet  peace  and  self-satisfaction,  while 
the  other  suffered  from  a  sore  which  no  salre 
could  cure,  and  (lom  self-upbraidings  which  no 
revelry  nor  maddening  draughts  could  drown. 

So  often  have  revenge  and  other  blind  pas^ons 
ui^ed  on  their  victims  from  crimes  of  a  lighter 
to  those  of  a  deeper  dye,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised when  history  informs  us  that  the  guilt? 
king,  pressed  on  by  his  companion  in  guilt  and 
shame,  at  last  put  his  prisoner  to  death.  Uov 
often  has  one  false  step  led  on  to  anoUicr!  Hqw 
often  has  crime  been  added  to  crime!  How  Wnd 
and  at  the  mercy  of  thdr  impulses  seem  the  Ti^ 
tims  of  evil  passions!  By  addu»  murder  to  all 
their  former  crimes  they  but  added  to  the  number 
and  virulence  of  the  scorpion  brood  which  har- 
bored in  thor  hearts,  and  stung  them  well 
to  madness.  They  hoped,  by  his  death,  to  get 
;  for  ever  rid  of  their  disturber;  but,  instead,  they 


This  was  a 

sublime  spectacle  worthy  of  honorable  mention  |  made  his  presence  with  tbem  perpetual,  haunting 
to  the  lat^t  age.  Here  was  a  moral  hero  lifting  j  them  by  nigbt  and  by  day.  For  the  murderer 
up  bis  solitary  voice  against  wrong-doing,  even  j  can  never  rid  himself  of  the  presmce  of  his  vic- 
iu  a  sovereign  despot.  In  faithfulness  to  duty,  tim.  His  ghastly  countenance  and  gory  loekB 
the  defender  of  the  right  dares  all  the  anger  of  are  ever  before  the  guilty  heart.  For  lessif 
a  king.  Here  we  have  the  rare  and  honorable  |  crimes  it  is  often  difiicult  to  siloice  consdence 
spec^de  of  mwal  right  confronting  material  j  and  get  rid  of  its  compunctions  visitings,  Int, 
mifEht  from  the  confessions  of  murderers,  we  leani  thit, 

Betweot  the  two  a  conflict  came,  of  course,  jafter  this  crime  of  deepest  dye,  the  voice  of  con- 
He,  on  whose  ade  was  might,  abridged  his  re-  science  is  never  still.  It  m^usi^iyteard  even 
bukw  of  his  liberty,  and  shut  faim  np  in  pri»a.  j  amid  the  tumuItS'^Pl^  biwr  y^ns  r^oidi)S> 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN.— AN 
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tad  where  pkasore  seems  to  bold  mi  undlspated 
reipi. 

We  believe  that  it  was  thus  with  this  guilty 

Sir.  So  constant  was  their  fear  and  dread,  so 
qaent  the  compnnctioas  Tisitings  of  conscience, 
that  at  last  they  were  more  than  half  persuaded 
that  tfaar  murdered  victim  had  retomed  to  life, 
with  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  infiiot  all 
iau^nabte  torments. 

The  passage  of  history,  to  which  we  have 
been  casting  a  retrospective  glance,  may  yield 
some  lessons  of  importance  to  those  who  will 
make  it  a  theme  for  reflection.  We  have  indi- 
cated some  of  titese  briefly,  bat  have  not  ex- 
hansted  its  teachings.  C. 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1539,  a  new  family 
moTed  into  the  village  of  Saintes,  in  Franoe. 
The  father,  Bernard  Palissy,  was  quite  celebrated 
for  his  puntings  on  glass.  They  lived  comfort- 
ably and  happily.  Bernard  was  industrioos, 
and  earned  enoogh  to  pnmde  fiv  all  the  wonts  of 
lu8  &mny.  After  they  had  been  two  years  at 
Suntes,  Bemard  one  day  saw  a  very  beautiful 
cap,  fti^  was  determined  to  make  a  vase  similar  I 
to  it,  but  strong  and  more  usefiil.  So  he  went  '■ 
to  work  and  mixed  different  kinds  of  earth,  and 
bieaded  it,  and  baked  it,  bat  it  was  not  what  he 
meant  it  should  be. 

He  laid  aside  the  painting  of  glass,  which  had 
supported  bis  famfly  so  comfortably,  and  spent 
all  his  time  trying  to  make  this  vase,  which  be 
ms  very  sure  he  coald  do. 

Evoy  day  hia  family  new  poorer  and  jioorer, 
bat  be  oomnnied  Imnself  hy  sayiiig  that  to-mor- 
row he  should  hare  mm  gcdd  tun  hia  strong 
boc  oonld  hi^  To-morrow  came,  bat  it  Imoght 
no  r^ef  to  the  sabring  hoasebcdd.  Many  to- 
morrows  passed  away,  but  still  the  strong  box 
was  empty.  His  starving  wife  and  children 
dasped  their  thin  hands,  and  with  streaming 
tears  besought  him  to  return  to  Iiis  trade;  but 
he  would  not  Twenty  years  glided  on  in  po- 
Terty  and  suffering.  Bfartard's  bair  was  gray, 
and  his  form  bowed,  but  still  he  thought  only  of 
his  du-ling  object.  His  children  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  His 
neighbors  called  him  a  madman,  a  fbtd.  and  a 
Tillatn. 

Suddenly,  the  apprentice,  who  had  served  him 
patfently  for  many  years,  dadafed  he  wonld  not 
remain  another  hoar.  Foor  Bemard  was  obliged 
to  give  him  part  of  his  own  olotbing  in  payment 
of  his  wages,  and  was  now  oUiged  himself  to 
attend  1^  oven.  It  is  in  the  cellar,  and  he 
anxiously  gropes  his  way  down  the  dark  stair- 
case. 

"More  wood!  more  wood!"  There  is  none  in 
the  little  shed;  there  is  none  beside  the  cottage 
door.  What  is  to  be  done?  Almost  wild,  Ber- 
nard tears  down  the  frail  garden  fence,  and  burls 
it  into  the  fire.  The  flames  rise  hi^h  and  hot, 
bat  still  there  is  not  encmgh.  A  chair,  a  stool,  a 
taUe,  whatever  the  frantic  mu  can  seise,  is 
thrown  into  the  glowing  furnace.  Soddenly.  a 
load  ahmt  rings  thioogh  the  heated  ceUar.  His 


trembling  wife  hastens  to  obey  the  call.  There 
stands  Bemard,  gazing  in  mute  joy  on  the  vase 
so  long  desired,  at  length  obtained!  The  news 
of  his  discovery  spread  far  and  wide.  Uoirylll., 
then  King  of  France,  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  received  him  in  his  palace.  Here  he 
lived  for  many  years,  a  rich  and  honored  man. 
At  length,  a  persecution  arose  agunst  the  Pro- 
tntanto.  Bernard  refused  to  give  up  his  religion, 
and  was,  therefore,  placed  in  prison,  where  he 
died  in  1589. 

Children,  did  yoa  know  that  the  invention  of 
common  crockery  cost  a  wise  and  good  man  so 
many  years  of  toil?— CAt/<I*f  Paper. 


AN  AUTUMN  LANDSCAPE. 

BT  MBS.  L.  9.  GOODWIN. 

Out  o'er  the  Autumn  lea. 

The  maples,  noblesae  of  our  Northern  woods. 

Rise  yonder  up,  in  goodly  altitudes. 
Red-diademed,  as  western  peaks  at  sunset  be. 

Under  the  spreading  beech. 

When  the  breeze  passes  like  a  mourner's  sigh, 
I  hear  as  'twere  tears  fall  from  sorrow's  eye — 

There  squirrels  glt>aa  their  harvest-field  with 
vaunty  speech. 

FresD  shrub,  and  time-scathed  tree- 
Young  bride  and  dotage  groom — are  hymened 
fast. 

By  wilding  grape,  whose  purple  clusters  last. 
Display  beneath  a  sere  and  russA  canopy. 

Uplooking  here  and  there. 
The  gentian  with  Its  fringe  of  delicate  blue, 
Last  of  a  beauteous,  fragUe  race,  I  vie«-. 

Emblem  of  heavenly  hope  come  forth  from  eartJi's 
despair. 

Hushed  their  deltcious  song 
In  council  grouped  upon  the  sumach  row. 
Are  birds  whose  breasts  like  the  ripe  berries 
glow. 

Ready  to  plume  the  flitting  wing  for  journeying 
long. 

Tho  mountain  wandery  streams, 

'Neath  coverlet  of  crimson,  gold,  and  brown, 
O'erhanging  treea  have  generously  shed  down. 

Are  Lulling,  yet  with  sobbiDgs  low,  to  wintry 
dreams. 

A  soft,  cerulean  base, 
In  distance  seeming  liquid,  flowing  skies, 
On  slope,  and  deepening  in  valley  lies. 

Through  which,  like  veiled  bright  eyes,  appear  the 
sun's  slant  rays. 

There  is  a  glory  'round, 

Such  as  ^th  never  been  on  canvas  wrought; 

And  never  into  mystic  rhythm  brought; 
Splendor,  but  not  that  lends  the  pnlse  a  livelier 
binmd* 

For  plainly,  everywhere. 
As  once  on  kingly  walls,  is  written  doomi 
This  brightness  is  but  torchlight  at  the  tomo; 

Or  dying  dolphin's  hues,  eidtemeral  as  rare. 

Ay,  even  while  I  stay. 
The  forest  valiute  bare  them  more  and  more. 
To  graimle  with  the  foe,  wh^  Pfl^f'gr 

Comes  o'uthe  hiUs  iRiari^i^liANS^t&  prey. 
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ARTHUB'S  HOME  MAQAZINE. 


NAUVOO,  ILLINOIS— THE 
MORMONS. 

BT  REV.  1.  M.  FECK. 

With  this  place  is  associated  a  long  train 
of  imposture,  superstition,  fanaticiam,  Lynch- 
lav,  robberies,  bui^lary,  arson,  murder,  rebel- 
lion and  dvil  war!  The  name  itself— Nauvoo— 
pretended  by  Mormons  to  have  been  of  Bebrew 
origin,  intimates  the  most  extraordinary  religious 
impoBtnn  and  wide-spread  &natieism  the  w<U'ld 
has  witnessed  in  modem  times. 

A  regolv,  consecddTe  and  complete  sketch  of 
Monnonion,  or  a  history  of  the  moral  pranks  of 
its  fiMindeifl,  in  detail,  would  fill  a  large  volume. 
A  trathfol  history,  in  full,  of  this  strange  impos- 
tnre,  enacted  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  | 
century,  luw  yet  to  be  written.  The  materials 
are  abtmdani^  and  a  skilful  and  unprejudiced 
mind,  from  the  series  of  facts  that  have  occurred 
since  1830,  could  produce  iUnstrations  of  some 
of  the  strangest  and  most  unaccouDtable  freaks 
of  perreited  humanity. 

Nature  has  not  formed,  along  the  "Great 
River,"  a  more  picturesque  and  eligible  site  for  a 
large  titj.  The  gradiul  aoolin^,  as  tcmce 
aftw  terraoo  rises  up  from  the  nrer,  until  the 
high  land  is  reached,  more  thio  a  nulet  furnishes 
a  slope  sddom  found.  The  writer  saw  it  before 
the  hand  of  man  had  defaced  Uie  image  of  nature. 
Bomtiful  groves  of  tall  oaks,  interspersed  by 
winding  vistas,  covered  the  ground  to  the  sum- 
mit ridge,  ^jjiere  an  immense  undulating  prairie 
was  spnad  out  in  the  distance.  No  sluubboy 
or  undeigrowth  shut  out  the  view  the  open 
forest. 

Near  tbe-river,  on  the  right,  was  the  beauUful 
residence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Qallard,  where  art  bad 
combined  with  nature  to  form  one  of  the  most 
delightful  country-seats.  Be  obtained  posses- 
si<m  oM  fine  tract  of  land,  and,  in  1834,  laid  off 
on  thiAite  the  town  of  Commerce.  In  an  ill- 1 
fated  hour  he  sold  this  property  to  the  Mormons, : 
who  had  fled  from  Missoun,  and  identified  him- 
self with  the  fraternity,  and  entered  into  their 
specnlatioos  by  sdliog  "half-breed"  claims  in 
Iowa. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  education,  kind,  phi- 
lantfaropic,  and  confiding  in  his  disposition,  but 
speculative  and  visionary,  and  a  disbeliever  in 
all  revealed  religion.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade  along  the  Mississippi,  rejected 
all  revelation  from  God,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
"Times  and  Seasons,"  the  Mormon  periodical  at 
Naavoo,  in  1841,  in  which  he  makes  a  number 
of  ingenious  suggestiona  to  the  Prophet,  of  the 
policy  they  should  pnnae  to  be  Buooessful  in  es. 
tablishing  the  new  religion. 

SKETCH  OF  M0RM0NI8U 

In  the  year  1830,  a  singular  book  came  from 
the  press,  in  Palmyra;  Wayne  coon^,  New 
York,  that  attracted  less  attention  from  its 
claims  to  ancient  insured  writings,  than  w  a 
series  of  wild,  irr^br,  romantic  legends  con- 
cemiog  a  race  of  men  on  the  American  continent- 
On  the  anthority  of  the  book,  they  were  an  off. 
shoot  frwn  the  ancient  Jews  and  toe  progenitors 


of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  It  eon* 
tained  590  12aio.  pages,  with  the  following  im* 
posing  title-page: — ''Thk  Booc  ov  Mobmom— An 
account  written  by  the  hand  ot  HniwHi,  opoa 
plates  taken  from  the  platee  oi  Nephi."  Tbn 
follows  an  awkward  and  illiterate  sketdi  of  the 
work,  purporting  to  be  "a  record'*  of  two  sorts 
;  of  people,  "the  people  of  Jared"  and  the  "people 
of  Nephi."  <'By  Jraeph  Smkh,  Jr.,  Author  ukd 
Proprietor." 

Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  or  Joe  Smith,  as  the  Pro- 
phet was  familiarly  called,  was  a  native  of  Ter- 
moDt,  but  when  a  youth  was  removed  hj  hia 
fkther  and  family  into  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  ridni^  of  Bo- 
Chester.  The  fiimily  were  idle,  soperspitioos, 
illiterate,  and  of  doubtful  nputation;  and  Joe, 
when  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  spent  several 
years  roving  about  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
pretending  to  be  engaged  in  d^^ng  for  bmicd 
money  and  hunting  silvee  mines. 

About  1827,  he  pretoided  be  had  found  some 
aniooB  golden  or  brass  plates,  like  the  leaves  vt 
a  book,  hidden  in  a  box,  in  the  town  of  Palmyra, 
to  which  he  was  directed  by  an  angel!  In  the 
same  box  were  two  transparent  stMies,  which, 
being  placed  in  a  bat  witn  the  plates,  Joe,  by 
looking  in,  became  miracnlonsly  qualified  to  read 
and  even  translate  their  contents  from  the  "Re- 
fonoM  Egyptian  language."  The  Prt^^t  with 
bis  faoe  buned  in  the  hat,  read  out  the  tnnaU- 
tion.  and  Oliver  Oowde^,  a  scboo^master  in  the 
vicinity,  wrote  it  down  in  fiogHsb.  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Dirid  Whitmer  and  Hartin  Huiis  bear 
testimony  "nnto  all  natfons,  kindreds,  tongnee, 
and  people,"  that  they  "had  seen  the  plates  and 
the  engrarings  thereon,"  "that  they  had  been 
shown  us  by  tbe  power  of  God  and  not  of  man." 
David  Whitmer  and  a  fkmily  connection  of  the 
same  name  were  the  first  converts.  Oowdery 
was  Smith's  amanuensis.  AU  these  eaHv  con-  , 
verts  left  the  sect  at  the  period  of  tbe  Mormon 
War,  in  Missouri,  in  1838,  and  denounced  , 
Smith,  who  expelled  them  from  the  church. 

Harris  was  a  man  of  a  religious  and  superstt-^  j 
tious  temperament,  and  credulous  in  toe 
treme,  believed  in  dreams  and  other  oommwmm-  j 
tions  from  the  inviaihle  world,  and,  withal,  ex-  . 
ceedingly  avaricions,  and  eloae  and  eateolating  | 
I  in  bis  business.   He  mortgaged  his  farm  on  i 
which  he  lived  to  raise  the  funds  to  enable  Joe  to  J 
print  his  new  Bible.  He  bad  enough  of  credulity, 
soperstiUmi  and  ignorance  to  believe  the  tales  d  \ 
Prophet  Joe.  and  was  stimulated  also  by  the  fltt*  ; 
teriog  prospect  of  a  money-making  job  from  ex-  | 
tensive  sales  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.   His  vife 
:  gave  this  testimony.   The  poor  old  man  lost  bis 
fkrm.  and,  with  many  misgivings  about  hia  oer 
creed,  died  in  poverty. 

The  book  itself  contains  a  prosy  series  of  ex- 
travi^nt  Iq^ends,  mixed  up  with  pious  sug- 
gestions, and  containing  whole  paragraphs  cofaed 
verbatim  tt  literatim  from  both  tbe  Old  and  Ner 
Testaments  In  tbe  common  English  venion. 
Tet  the  Prophet  and  founder  of  Mormonism  de- 
clares he  translated  the  whole  book  from  plates, 
written  in  the  "Reformed^^zTptiaf  Jangoige.'' 
by  the  light  of  U»msim^&^j^i^mgf!B  of 


THE  MORMOXS. 


Soripture,  wtien  osed,  ue  peiTBrted,  being  mixed 
up  with  the  most  extrangant  and  mooBtrong  fic- 
tions, with  quite  a  sprinkling  of  vulgar,  cant 
words  and  phrwes. 

It  oontains  a  series  of  romantic  tales  about  two 
kinds  of  people  that,  at  two  remote  periods  of 


of  the  Mormons,"  who  buried  the  plates  "in  the 
hill  of  Oamorab,"  (Palmyra,  New  York),  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  foand  hj  Joe  &nith, 
who  was  to  re-organize  the  Mormon  church  as 
the  Latter  Day  Saints.  These  statements  gire 
an  exbibitifm  of  Mormon  character,  habits  and 


time,  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  ocean  £rom  the  designs.  War  "to  the  knife,"  with  all  their  enfr- 
Asiatic  continent   One  class  came  hen  shortly  mies,  is  a  fundamental  jninoiple  in  tbeir  creed. 


after  the  kulding  of  Babel  and  the  oonfoskHt  of 
tongues,  where  tbey  lived  for  many  generations, 
beeuM  divided  into  hostile  parties,  and  fought 
until  they  exterminated  each  other,  in  a  more 
desperate  mode  than  the  legend  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats,  who  left  no  trace  behind  save  the  tips  of  their 
tails.  The  wicked  Jaredites  left  not  a  remnant 
of  their  race!  The  migration  of  ttus  race  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  book.  Tbey  built  "eight 
barges."  both  air-tight  and  water-tight,  and  had 
sixteen  stones  "molten  out  of  the  rock,"  to  illu- 
minate tbeir  craft.  Two  of  these  stones  were 
the  identical  ones  used  by  the  Prophet  in  his  hat. 
to  tnndate  this  wonderfol  book,  having  been  put 
in  the  box  wiUi  the  places  hj  Moroni,  the  fast 
of  tne  Mormons,  for  Uiat  express  purpose. 
Partly  by  swimming  oa  the  surface,  and  then, 
daring  storms,  diving  like  ducks  beneath  the  sur- 
face, these  barges  crossed  the  ocean,  with  "the 
&miliea,  flocks,  herds,  fowls,  and  all  manner  of 
provisions,"  in  344  days! 

The  second  race  migrated  here  in  "ships," 
about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  from 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Tbey  sprang 
from  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  constituted  the 
Mormons.  The  extravagant  flcUons  of  this  part 
of  the  book  ontdo  the  Arabiui  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments, or  the  stories  of  Snbad  the  Sailor.  Th^ 
might  pass  for  wild,  inoc^erent  romances,  were 
it  not  for  the  blasphemous  assertion  that  Jesus 
Christ,  after  having  ascended  to  Hearen  from 
Momit  Olivet,  again  descended  on  t^is  continent. 
Organized  the  Mormon  church,  chose  twelve 
apostles,  and  again  ascended,  after  continuing 
for  a  period  on  earth  in  America. 

The  story  runs  thos: — Lehi,  with  his  wife  and 
four  90D3  and  their  families,  under  the  direction 
ot  Proplut  Nepbi.  the  youngest,  left  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  £ing  of  Jadah,  and, 
after  wandering  dgfat  years,  bnilt  a  ship,  and, 
gnided  by  a  *'omiou8  brass  ball  wiUi  pointers," 
craned  the  ocean  to  the  American  continent 
Hare  the  family  bad  a  quarrel,  became  divided 
into  two  clans,  which  from  the  leaders  were  de- 
nominated Lamenites  and  Kephttes.  The  La- 
menites  became  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The 
Nq)hites,  though  descending  "from  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,"  as  the  tale  goes,  had  their  high  priests, 
common  priests,  temple  service,  and  Jewish  wor- 
ship, with  baptism  and  other  Christian  (?)  usages, 
long  before  tha  birth  of  Christ!  Three  or  four 
baadred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  and  long 
aftflr  he  ud  descended  on  this  part  of  the  earth, 
and  organised  tiie  Mormon  ohnrch,  the  Nephites 
and  Lamenitea  were  engaged  in  nctenninating 
wan.  More  were  slain,  according  to  the  veri- 
table Book  of  Mormon,  than  in  tbo  wars  of 
Alexander,  Csesar  and  Napoleon  united,  until  all 
the  Nephites  were  killed  except  Monmif  "the  last : 


and  habitual  lectoring  to  the  masses  on  these  an- 
cient, hut  fabolons,  wars  excites  them  to  nmibr 

achievements. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  makes  tbe  pretenoe  ef 
baring  been  written  by  twelve  different  authors, 
daring  a  period  of  1020  years,  a  part  of  it  having 
been  translated  by  the  writers  from  more  an<deot 
documents,  and  the  wliole  engraven  on  plates  by 
Moroni  in  the  "Reformed  Egyptian  language." 
No  series  of  childish  tales  ever  bore  such  unques- 
tionable evidence,  as  tbe  production  of  a  single 
mind,  in  modem  phraBeology,  and  all  within  the 
present  century.  It  abounds  with  provindal- 
isms  common  to  illiterate  New  Englanders.  It 
contains  allosiims  4o  modem  discoveries*  as 
steamboats.  The  author  makes  a  bunging  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the s^le of  tbe  Engli^versien 
of  the  Bible,  quotes  sentences  from  Shakspeare, 
and  uses  colloquial  phrases  common  to  illiterate 
persons  in  tbe  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
thirty  and  forty  years  since. 

Cmiofiity,  and  the  laudable  desire  to  prevent 
imposition  on  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous persons,  have  prompted  full  and  successful 
investigation  of  the  authorship  of  these  writings. 
The  result^  established  beyond  all  controversy,  I 
here  give. 

About  eighteen  years  bdbre  the  appearance  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  an  eccentric  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  Spalding,  then  living  in  the 
norih-eastem  part  of  Ohio,  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  series  historical  romances,  tbe  fruit 
of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  about  the  early 
settlement  of  North  America,  and  the  race  of 
people  whom  he  fancied  made  the  mounds,  forti- 
fications and  enclosures  found.  These  writings 
were  intended  for  his  own  amusement,  and  that 
of  his  friends. 

Be  was  a  person  of  moderate  abilities,  of  some 
:  slight  mentu  obliquities,  of  honest  reputation, 
and  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  read  his 
;  manuscripts  to  his  ndgbbors,  wbo,  on  reading 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  made  affldarits  that  it  con- 
tained the  same  stories  they  had  beard  Mr. 
Spalding  read.  His  brother,  who  bad  read  these 
manuscripts,  gave  tbe  same  testimony.  His 
widow,  wbo  had  married  a  man  by  name  of  Da- 
vidson, and  removed  to  Massachusetts,  also  cer- 
tified that  in  this  work  were  the  romantic  legends 
of  her  former  husband.  More  than  forty  other 
persons  have  made  a£Bdarits  to  the  same  effect. 
All  these  were  persons  of  unimpeachable  ve- 
rad^. 

Mr.  SpaldiDK  removed  with  his  ftmily  to  Pitts- 
burg, iniere  ns  formed  an  atHiuaintance  irith 
Mr.  I^tterson.  a  publisher,  who  read  these 
manuscripts,  had  them  in  his  possession  for 
several  months,  and  proposed  to  tbe  anthor  to 
publish  them  as  a  historical  rnaance.  ^wlding 
then  removed  to  WfiMl^^^^ct^t^^ten^f 
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vania,  where  be  ^ed  in  1816.  His  widow  still 
retained  the  manoscripts  in  her  possession,  which 
were  rcttd  by  her  and  her  relatives. 

One  of  Smith's  early  disciples  was  Sidney 
Rigcktn,  who,  in  aathority  ara  influence,  was 
next  to  the  Prophet  in  tlus  new  sect,  until  1844* 
whni  he  seceded,  at  NaaToo,  on  the  introdnction 
ottiio  "st^tnU  wifo"  system  in  domestic  affairs. 

Kgdon,  before  he  joined  Smith  in  the  Mormon 
ent^piise,  was  a  man  of  a  Ttsionaiy,  unsettled 
mind,  of  a  morbid,  enthusiastic  temperament, 
subject  to  religions  hallucinations,  and,  withal,  a 

?reacber.  At  the  period  Mr.  Spaldmg  resided  in 
ittsburg,  Rigdon  was  about  the  office  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  might  hare  stealthily  copied  the 
manuscripts;  or  Smith  himself  might  have  come 
into  possession  of  this  document,  for  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Spalding  were  in  Ontario  county.  New 
York,  where  his  widow  lived  several  years.  Mrs- 
Davidson  can  giTe  no  account  how  these  papers 
wen  lost  ^  certifies  tliey  were  in  an  old 
trunk,  with  some  bocdcs  and  other  papers,  and 
when  tibe  trunk  was  exMuined,  this  oocoment 
was  missing. 

V  It  is  a  &:t,  established  by  the  most  ample 
proof,  tiiat  "The  Manuscript  Found,"  as  Spalding 
called  his  romance,  furnished  the  frame-work  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  with  such  interpolations 
and  changes  as  Smith  and  iaa  coadjutore  saw  fit 
to  make.  These  bear  the  finger-marks  of  the 
vulgar,  illiterate  imposter  and  his  early  asso- 
ciates, Oowdery,  Harris,  Whitmer,  and  Kdney 
Itigdoa.- 

All  these  hcta  would  not  be  worth  a  moment  s 
attmUon,  were  Ui^  not  the  onpa  and  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  moBt  dangerous  religious  im- 
postures ever  palmed  off  on  human  credulity  and 
superstition.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  a  sect 
that  has  set  the  laws  of  God  and  man  at  defiance, 
and  formed  a  political  organization  in  the  wilds 
of  Western  America,  of  a  character  unknown  in 
the  history  of  human  governments. 

Beadea  the  Book  of  Mormon,  there  are  divers 
publications  from  Prophet  Smith  and  his  follow- 
ers, all  claiming  to  oe  written  by  Divine  in- 
spiration, and  their  injunctions  binding  on  the 
Mormon  community-  The  most  sacred,  and  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  tbar  extraordinary 
eedesiastioo-political  polity,  is  the  *'Bo(^  of  the 
Oovenants."  Before  us  lies  a  file  of  semi-monthly 
papers,  called  "The  Evening  and  Morning  Star," 
dated  at  Jackson  oounty,  Mo.,  in  1832-33,  which 
contains  n amorous  articles  from  the  pen  of  the 
Prophet  They  all  claim  to  be  direct  "revelations 
from  God,"  and,  as  prophecies  of  the  future,  have 
been  angularly  oontradicted  bv  the  events  that 
have  since  transpired. 

Their  church  organization  is  the  most  complete 
temporal  and  spiritual  despotism  ever  yet  in- 
vented to  control  the  persons,  property,  mind, 
conscience  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  render  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a 
fiew  sdf-oonsiitDted  leaders.  Among  the  "gifts  of 
inspiration"  claimed,  is  the  power  <^  "discerning 
spirits,"  or,  B6  tbey  interpret  it,  to  discern  the  \ 
misgivings,  doubts,  and  most  secret  thoughts  of : 
their  disci^es;  and  the  supreme  authority  to  in*  I 
fliet  inygienalty,  even  death,  oo  those  ww  have' 


the  inclination  to  become  refractory,  or  to  leave 

the  society. 

This  strange  sect  was  first  organised  April, 
1830,  in  Manchester,  New  York,  but  took  tha 
attractire  name  of  "Latter  Day  Saints,"  in  1834. 
Tbey  were  six  in  number  then,  and  all  inter- 
ested ia  the  hXlusy  of  the  "gdden  plates." 

At  that  period  an  extraordinary  and  pretema. 
tural  state  reUgioas  excitement  pervaded  the 
State  of  New  Yoric  and  Northern  Ohio,  and  Smith 
and  his  fraternity,  with  enthusiastic  zeal,  turned 
out  to  make  pnwel^tea.  They  preached  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptm^,  taught  many  of 
the  common-place  truths  of  Ohristianity,  artfullj 
mixed  up  with  Mormon  stories,  and  claims  to  & 
new  revelation.  Of  course,  they  made  and  bap- 
tized converts,  and  soon  after  R^don  joined  them 
with  a  fraternity  of  his  own. 

A  revelaticm  was  then  made  by  the  Prophet, 
instrucline  the  whole  fraternity  to  gather  at 
Kirkland,  in  Gfeauga  coun^,  Ohio,  and  miild  thm 
the  "Temple  tbs  Lord.''  This  place  beems 
the  bead^iaarters  of  the  dmreb,  and  the  zeodeoce 
of  the  Prophet,  for  several  years. 

Their  business  transactions  in  merchandizing, 
banking,  erecting  the  temple,  and  speculating  ia 
lands  and  town  lots,  were  conduced,  as  tbey  al. 
leged,  by  "revelation  from  God;"  and  issued  in 
an  overwhelming  bankruptcy.  And  for  relief 
from  the  consequences,  Prophet  Smith  availed 
himself  of  the  bankrupt  law  of  Congress  in  Illi- 
nois, in  the  process  of  which  his  debts  exceeded 
$100,000.  His  assets  were  not  to  be  found! 

In  1831,  Smith,  Rigdon  and  some  others,  made 
a  joum^  to  the  Western  Mrt  of  Missouri,  to  find 
the  location  for  boildii^  "Zion,"  and  were  direct* 
ed  to  Independence,  Jackson  county.  Proclama- 
tions, as  comii^  from  the  Almighty,  were  sent 
abroad  to  the  "brethren"  to  repair  to  this  "land 
of  promise,"  with  instructions  to  purchase  land 
and  prepare  to  build  the  temple  uiere.  About 
1300  men,  women  and  children  established  them- 
selves in  that  coun^;  their  leaders  proclaimed 
themselves  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  landt  the 
confederates  of  the  Indians,  and  that  aU  the 
^■Gentiles,"  who  would  not  hear  and  ohey  their 
message,  would  be  exterminated. 

At  Uie  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  boxes 
of  firearms  and  other  munitions  were  tramported 
into  the  country,  and  divers  speeches  and  myste- 
rious proceedings  produced  the  conviction  that  a 
clandestine  and  unlawflil  movement  was  about 
being  made  to  arm  the  neighbonng  Indians  and 
enlist  them  in  a  war  on  the  white  people.  A 
panic  was  thus  produced  in  1833:  the  militia 
:  were  called  out,  and  their  printing  office  and  two  or 
three  Mormon  houses  were  demolished.  The  Go- 
vernor issued  his  proclamation  to  all  parties  to 
keep  the  peace;  men  of  influence  and  moderation 
interposed,  and  after  several  attempts  at  nego- 
tiation, the  Mormons  left  the  countiy  and  retiRd 
to  Olay  and  the  adjacent  counties  North  of  the 
Missouri  river.  At  first  they  had  the  sympathies 
of  many  of  the  dtizens  there,  and  the  poor  re- 
ceived much  charitable  aid.  Tbey  finally  settled 
in  a  fine  new  country  on  Grand  River,  in  the 
county  of  Caldwell.  /~v/~v/-iI/:> 

After  the  ex^^W  ^SHPftfigftSi  bulk  st 
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Kirkland,  in  1837,  which  involved  Smith,  Bigdon 
£  Go.  in  iaeztricable  diflicolttes,  theae  leaders 
tod  rulers  came  to  Misaoari,  lidlowed  hy  a  lai:ge 
proportion  of  tl^  members  of  tbelr  ehnrdi,  to  ea- 
eapa  the  poranit  of  their  eredftora,  and  the  indig- 
Dttkm  <rf  the  people  whom  they  had  swindled. 
Soon  after  their  anival  they  organized  the 
"Dtoite  Band,"  first  called >'Daaghters of  Zion.** 
The  members  of  this  military  oorpd  were  boand 
together  by  an  oath  or  covenant,  with  the  penalty 
or  instant  death  attached  to  a  breach  to  *'do  the 
Prophet's  bidding,"  to  "defend  the  Presidency 
(their  rulers)  and  each  other."  They  had  "pass- 
words," had  "secret  signs."  by  which  they  coold 
Tvx^^ze  each  other  by  day  or  night.  There 
were  at  first  about  500  desperate  men  in  this  as- 
sociation, armed  with  deadly  weapons,  and  di- 
vided into  bands  of  tens  and  oftieai  with  a  captain 
over  each  band.  The^  were  instructed  by  the 
Prodiet  and  his  Council  to  drive  off,  or  "give  to 
thebaznrdsv"  all  Mormons  who  dissented  from 
these  "new  revelations,"  and  proclamation  was 
made  aocordin^y.  Among,  many  dissentients 
who  left  the  country,  were  Bavid  Whitmer, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  John  Whitmer  and  Uynun  Page, 
ill  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon! 

An  address  of  Rigdon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
which  he  denounced  destruction  on  all  who  left 
the  society,  and  predicted  an  exterminating  war 
widi  the  people  of  Missouri,  caused  tremendous 
eidtement  and  alann,  which  did  not  cease  until 
it  terminated  in  a  civil  war  with  the  State.  It 
came  on  in  this  manner.  Smith*  with  A  party  of 
Duutes,  went  into  Daviess  comity,  as  they  said, 
to  put  down  ft  mob;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  their 
(^ect  "to  take  the  spoils  <tf  the  Oentiles."  The 
citixens  of  Daviess  county  gathered  in  defence, 
bat  the  Monnons  for  outnumbered  them,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire.  These  fanatics,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  prophet,  killed  about  20O  head  of 
swine,  a  number  of  cattle,  and  destroyed 
several  fields  of  com,  broke  up  a  post-omce, 
robbed  and  burnt  a  store,  burnt  several  dwelling 
bouses,  from  which  the  owners  had  fled,  and 
biongbt  away  a  large  amount  of  furniture,  doth- 
iog  and  bedding,  to  their  town  (Far  West)  which 
th^  had  fortified. 

About  the  same  time  an  engagement  took  place 
between  a  company  of  Missouri  militia,  who  had 
been  called  out  by  the  commanding  officer,  on  re- 
quisition from  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  a 
puty  of  Mormons.  This  was  on  the  border  of 
Oarroll  county.  Two  or  three  persona  on  each 
side  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Inflammatory  speeches  made  by  persons  of  both 
pirties  served  to  increase  the  excitement,  and  dis- 
seanons  among  the  Mormons  exasperated  their 
leiders.  Many  were  infatuated  and  determined 
to  fight  for  their  "rights,"  and  muntain  poases- 
^  (tf  the  country.  Many  of  the  Monmms  be- 
ouie  aUnned  and  dissatisfied  with  the  desperate 
pi<oeeediog8of  Uie  "Danites."  At  thiacrisia,  the 
uav«moT  of  the  State  called  out  three  thousand 
milida  in  the  oentral  part  of  the  State,  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  B.  Ol&rk.  who  made  a 
npid  march  on  horseback,  surrounded  Far  West, 
took  the  refraotory  Mormons  prisoners,  and  made 
peace  without  tbe  Baoguinary  nsolts  of  a  battle. 


A  party  of  Monnons,  incltiding  men,  women 
and  children,  some  miles  distant,  at  Ilawn's  mill, 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  and  six- 
teen persons  murdered,  among  whom  were  two 
boys.  This  was  a  most  dasMrdly  and  lawless 
act,  and  Aimished  the  Mormcms  with  a  plea  in 
makibg  appeals  to  the  empathies  of  human  na- 
ture, where  their  own  conduct  was  unknown. 

The  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  authorities 
of  the  State  were,  that  five  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed to  sell  their  property,  pay  their  debtii, 
and  the  damages  done  by  the  Danites.  acd  aid 
the  whole  fraternity  to  remove  from  the  State. 
Between  40  and  50  of  the  prisonerti,  who  had 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rebellion,  were 
selected  for  a  jnKliminaiy  trial  before  the  Judge 
of  that  district  The  testimony  was  taken  in 
writing,  and  the  whole  pnUisbed  hj  the  Legifil»* 
tore  as  an  oflicial  document  Bxcluding  all  otbor 
teatinuny^  but  that  of  Mormons,  and  the  party  , 
were  gnil^  of  larceny,  highway  robbery,  bur- 
glary, arson,  assault  wiUi  intent  to  kill,  murder, 
rebellion  and  treason. 

About  thirty  were  committed  and  sent  to  prison 
in  the  counties  of  Clay  and  Carroll,  (for  there  was 
no  jail  in  the  counties  where  the  ofienccs  were 
committed)  and  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  liberated 
on  condition  of  their  leaving  the  State.  Many  of 
the  Mormon  &milie8  were  destitute,  and  bad  no 
means  to  get  away.  The  State  apraopriated  S2000 
for  their  relief^  and  dtisena  <tf  Howard  and  the 
adjacent  counties  raised  contributions  in  proviaons 
and  clothing,  ud  proceeded  to  relieve  tbe  moat 
necesdtous.  A  put  of  the  fraternity  came  to  the 
AfisfflBsippi  river,  opposite  Quincey,in  the  winter, 
in  distress  and  suflering,  and  were  relieved  by  the 
people,  and  the  remainder  next  Spring  came  to 
Illinois,  and  established  themadvea  in  Hancock 
county,  at  Nauvoo. 

In  the  meantime,  missionaries  were  sent  forth 
through  the  United  States  and  Europe,  with  ex- 
aggerated stories  of  their  persecutions  and  suStir- 
ings,  and  pleas  of  innocence,  and  tbe  number  of 
disciples  to  Mormonism  were  greatly  multiplied. 
These  were  ordered  by  their  leaders  to  repair  to 
Nauvoo,  and  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  New 
"revelatjons"  were  forthcoming  in  aoondance 
with  the  new  state  of  things,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  a  spacious  city  was  built  up: 
the  houses  of  every  form  and  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, from  mud  outs  to  apadous  tenements  of 
stone  and  brick. 

The  year  1S40  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
season  of  greatpolitical  exdtement.  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  to  tbe  PresidoiGy  of 
tbe  United  States. 

Smith  and  Rigdon,  who  with  their  colleagues 
in  guilt  had  been  sufiered  to  escape  from  Missouri 
withont  a  trial,  had  visited  Washington  City,  and 
appealed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  &en  Pre^dent,  for 
the  interpoaitionof  the  Federal  government  against 
the  Missouriana,  (a  matter  wholly  beyond  its  ju- 
risdiction. )  On  their  return,  they  made  report  to 
a  great  meeting  of  more  than  4000  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo,  held  under  the  forest  trees,  that  the  Pre- 
sident refused  their  application.  The  Mormons 
previously,  to  a  roan,  Iwd  voted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic p«r^>  butiu«gtbedB^^^€tgd&ced  his 
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political  chftDge.  -With  ut  oatlandish  oath,  (for 
this  pious  Prophet  often  swore  profanely,)  be  an- 
noonced — "SreiTMormonmaTToteas  he  pleases, 
but  (with  an  oath)  I'm  for  old  Tippecanoe,  for 
he'll  do  the  right  thing."  A  terrific  explosion  of 
borrahs  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  tne  whole 
Mormon  force  in  Illinois  toraed  Whigs  for  that 
season. 

A  brother  of  Joe  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  Hancock  county,  and  by  artful  man- 
agement, enoooraging  leadiog  Democratfl  that 
tbey  might  return  to  their  "first  love,"  and  votiiig 
for  Whigs,  they  gained  their  object. 

This  allusion  to  politicis  in  Illioois  is  necessary 
to  explain  why  a  batch  of  chartered  incoiporations 
were  granted  by  the  Legislators  for  the  Mormons 
at  NauTOO.  Sympathy  for  tbmr  snffoings  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  political  riTsliy  to  gain  tbdr 
induence  and  retain  theirsupport  by  others,  gained 
for  them  six  charters— one  ux  the  iocorporatitm 
of  their  city,  with  peculiar  and  dangerotu  powers 
—one  inoorporati^,  in  feet,  a  standing  anny, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Naufoo  Legicm"— one 
Ibr  building  the  great  temple — one  for  incorpo* 
rating  a  "school  of  the  Prophets,"  nnder  the  name 
of  the  NauToo  UniTersity — one  for  building  a 
hotel,  to  cost  one  hondred  thousand  didlan,  and 
another  for  maoufkcturing  purposes. 

The  vague  and  general  proristons  of  these  char- 
ters, without  proper  restrictions,  gave  them  a 
wide  range  of  power,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
fall  exercise  of  their  anti-republican  and  despotic 
principles. 

"  The  "Nauvoo  L^on"  furnished  opportunity 
for  the  creation  of  a  host  of  military  titles,  the  ac- 
qui^tion  of  a  magazine  oS  arms  that  belonged  to 
the  State,  andtheraindand  full  derdopment.of  the 
true  MormoD  <Aaraoter.  Prophet  Joe  was  created 
«<Lieutenant*Genaal,"  an  office  unknown  in  the 
Uuted  States,  while  Major  Generals,  Brigadier 
Generals,  Colonels,  and  subordinate  titles,  were 
distributed  lavishly  on  his  partisan  followers. 
Commissions  for  high  offices  were  sent  to  the  At- 
lantic Stites,  and  gratefully  received  by  vain, 
pompous  and  inflated  minds.  Nor  was  this  alt 
show.  An  arsenal  was  established,  military  re- 
views held  weekly,  and  every  male  of  18  years 
and  upward  was  lequired,  by  the  laws  of  Uie  city, 
to  perform  this  service  under  severe  penalties. 
Boastful  threats  were  made  of  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  Missouri,  and  all  persons  who  should 
molest  them. 

The  "Legion,"  when  fully  oi^anized,  contained 
^SMdKnts"  of  flying  artillery,  lancers,  riflemen, 
infantry  and  dragoons,  and  induded  more  than 
4000  men. 

Circumstances,  Btronjg,  convincing,  and  appal- 
ling, directed  the  public  mind  to  Nauvoo  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  counterfeiters,  horse-thieves, 
Duiglan,  robbers  and  murderers.  This  was  not 
mere  80S[ttcion.  Proofli*  too  numerous  and  di- 
rect to  permit  any  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
mind  to  doubt,  have  appeared. 

Intestine  quarrels  caused  secesdons  every  year, 
and  in  all  cases  the  seceders  were  accused  by 
Smith  and  bis  adherents  of  every  crime  that  is 
disgraceful  to  human  nftture,  wmle  they  wmldj 


give  as  reasMui  for  thor  seoessiim  the  profiiga^ 
and  de^Usm  of  (be  Prophet  and  the  heads  w 
this  pciitico-eocleBiastical  confederMy.  And  laa- 
tainly,  in  several  instances,  as  Qie  writer  knows 
personally,  these  secessionists  were  honest  per- 
sons, who  bad  been  deluded  with  the  religtoos 
novelties  of  the  sect,  and  awakened  from  this  de- 
lusion in  amazement  and  horror,  to  find  Bitch 
gross  immoralities  practiced  under  the  gaih  of  a 
new  religion.  They  have  proved  tiidr  siaDwi^ 
by  subsequent  good  conduct 

It  may  be  here  stated,  once  for  all,  that  do 
principle  is  more  deeply  seated  and  firmly  fixed 
in  the  American  mind  than  that  of  entire  free- 
dom in  rel^ous  bdief  and  practice,  as  the  tdrtfa- 
right  of  every  human  beine.  All  faith  and  wor- 
ship is  universally  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  authority.  The  relationsbip  of  man 
to  man,  and  not  of  man  to  God,  is  the  limitation 
of  human  laws;  and  this  principle  is  in  our  d*- 
ti«ul  and  in  all  our  State  c<»stitqti(Hi8.  But* 
whiai  under  the  imposing  sanctions  of  religion,  or 
onderany  pretext  whatever,  the  rights  <^  men  as 
citizens  and  heigbbors  are  invaded,  the  American 
mind  and  heart  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  re- 
sistance follows.  All  the  difficulties  with  the 
Mormons  both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  were 
caused  by  their  invadon  of  the  rights  q{  man: 
and  in  no  instance  from  their  pecuiar  rdigiotts 
dogmas,  or  modes  of  worship. 

Governor  Dunklin,  the  chief  magistrate  el 
Missouri,  in  1834,  thus  offidally  addressed  the 
people  of  MissoQii*  throug)i  Ool<»iel  Thornton,  In 
reference  to  the  IbrmMis  in  Jackson  coun^: 

"Our  constitution  says,  that  *A11  men  utc  a 
natural  and  indefeasiUe  right  to  worship  Al- 
mighty God  aoorading  to  the  dictates  of  thar  own 
ooisdenoes.*  »••••• 

"Tbey  (Mormons)  have  the  right  constitntion- 
ally  gusranteed  to  tbem,  to  believe  and  worship 
Joe  Smith  as  a  Man,  or  an  Angd,  or  even  as  the 
True  and  Living  God,  and  to  call  their  habitation 
Zion,  the  Holy  Land,  or  even  Heaven  itself.  In-  , 
deed,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  or  ridiculous 
that  they  have  not  the  right  to  adopt  as  their  re- 
ligion, so  that  in  its  exercise  tii^  do  not  intoftre 
with  the  rights  of  others." 

It  was  the  practical  application  of  this  last  j 
]  clause  by  inflicting  punifihment.  even  death,  on  i 
I  seceding  Mormons,  and  invading  the  property  I 
and  attempting  the  lives  of  "Gentiles,"  as  they  ' 
called  tiuse  peoi^e  who  would  not  join  them,  i 
that  caused  the  difficulties  with  the  Mono  cms  in  | 
Missouri  and  JUincoB*  llieir  organization  as  a  . 
government,  and  the  balstual  course  of  tbdr 
leaders,  brought  them  in  oollisk>n  with  their  own  I 
people,  and  their  'nei^bors.    Their  prindples 
and  practices  were  at  war  then  (as  now)  with 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  man. 

In  the  meantime,  prepmtionB  weru  made  ^ 
the  erection  of  a  spacious  and  Angularly  cw  j 
structed  temple.  Proclamations  were  sent  fbrtfa 
to  all  the  fiuthful  to  come  "to  the  gathering  at 
I  Zion,"  and  pay  over  their  tithes  to  the  Presidents 
i  of  the  church.  Every  artisan  and  laborer  wu 
I  required  to  perform  personij  serricp  every  tentk 
[day,  and  th^  ^iMbnAsbtfc^iexHnpMiiBa, 
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ks  that,  on  e&cb  saccessive  day  of  the  week,  the  | 
eoniplenient  of  I&borers  were  provided. 


by  the  armed  "L^ion"  of  four  thousand  men  in 
command  of  the  Prophet,  with  artillery.  The 


Thia  edifice  was  planned  for  an  immense  city  of  Nauvoo  was  declared  under  martial  law. 
stractore,  with  a  combination  of  ancient  and  I  The  officer  called  on  his  ExcelleDcy,  Thomas 
modem  ordm  of  architecture,  of  which  Egyptian  i  Ford,  Govemor  of  the  State,  for  military  aid  to 
appeared  prominent.  Aa  immense  taver,  in  imi- 1  sustain  the  law,  who  immediately  ordered  out 
tation  of  the  one  of  brass  in  Solomon's  temple,  the  militia  from  several  ccunties,  and  proceeded 
was  pngeeted  as  a  baptismal  font   It  stood  on  |  to  Hancock  counlj,  in  person,  to  examine  into 

the  state  of  afEkira.   After  nnsnceessful  attempts 


twAn  oxen,  hewn  tma  the  trunks  of  large 
trees,  with  their  faces  projecting,  outward,  and 
gilded.  This  font  was  specially  designed  as  the 
ncred  place  of  "baptism  for  the  dead,"  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Mormon  faith.  The  temple 
was  never  fiotabed.  After  the  Mormons  wtn 
driven  from  Kanvoo,  a  committee  were  permitted 
to  remain,  to  dispose  of  this  and  other  property. 
Several  attempts  were  made  at  negotiation  for 
educational,  manufactoring  and  other  objects,  but 
its  manner  of  construction  seemed  to  answer  no 
useful  purpose.  There  it  stood  as  waste  proper- 
ij,  until  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  setUed  all 
questions  OT  ntility;  but  whether  1^  the  hands 
^  Mormons,  as  many  believe,  or  their  enemies, 
taoDknown. 

The  terrible  coUisitm  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  other  inhalntants  of  Hancock  and  adjacent 
coonties,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  oppression  of  Smith 
tnd  his  adherents  on  those  who  began  to  doubt 
his  divine  commisuon.  We  have  no  room  for  the 
detail  of  affairs  that  led  on  to  the  fatal  catas- 
tophe.  They  commenced  with  the  disclosure  of 
the  practioe  of  polygamy,  under  the  fallacy  of 
cDjoying  the  "blessiogs  of  Jacob,"  by  a  plurality 
of  vives,  all  of  whom,  except  the  first,  are  de- 
Dominated  "spiritual."  This  new  era  in  their 
religious  progress  caused  divisions  in  the  ranks 
irftbe  "fMthfiil,"  and  the  establishment  of  an- 
otlier  press  at  Nauvoo,  in  May,  1844,  and  the 
usne  of  a  paper  under  the  title  of  "Nauvoo 
Expositor."  It  OMitained  a  series  of  charges 
•gUDBt  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  heads  of  the 
dumdithae,  including  bigamy,  aduUerr,  lar- 
Moy,  and  counterfeiting.  The  paper  in  the  con- 
ing of  Smith  and  his  adherents  retorted  on  the 
diasenters  similar  charges,  and  the  corporate  au- 
tborities  of  the  city  otdered  the  new  press  to  be 
destroyed,  which  was  done  by  violence.  In  the ; 
meantime  robberies  were  perpetrated  on  citizens : 
of  Hancock  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  dissenting  Mormons,  whose  press  had  i 
wen  destroyed  under  pretext  of  city  authority, ; 
mitei  with  the  opponents  of  Monnonism:  public ! 
meetings  were  held  in  the  county,  and  warrants 
Wied  against  the  Smiths,  (Joseph  and  Hyrum) 
Md  other  Mormons,  for  the  illegal  destruction  of 
press,  and  though  serred  by  legal  ofBcers  they 
rrfuaed  to  obey.   Thar  slueld  was  the  writ  of 
wM«  eorma  htm  the  dty  authority,  and  tb» 
dMohargeiihemadTes. 

nils  mock  admmistration  of  law  added  fael  to 
w  flame.  The  people  in  the  a^acent  counties 
<>w&ine  aroused,  and.  consdoos  w  their  power, 
»CTe  resolved  to  sustain  the  State  authority,  in 
deflwce  of  the  city.  The  officer  who  had  served 
warrant  on  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
rammooed  a  p/uu  eomiiatus  liom  the  adjacent 
wantiti,  to  renew  the  arrest,  bat  they  were  met 


at  n^tiation,  warrants  were  issued  against 
Smith  and  others  for  treason,  and  levying  war 
sgamsi  the  State,  and  the  ofBeer  with  the  writs 
was  ordered  to  enter  Nauvoo  with  a  strong  force; 
carryiiig  an  order  from  the  GioTemor  to  disband 
the  ''Legion."  The  Smiths  at  first  fled  across 
the  river  into  Iowa,  and  the  city  was  in  great 
confusion.  Some  of  the  Mormons  rejoiced  that 
their  Prophet  had  escaped;  others  were  loud  m 
their  denunciations  that  he  had  deserted  them  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  being  the  cause  of  all  their  diffi- 
cnltia.  During  Uie  day,  despatches  passed 
across  the  river,  to  and  fnxn  the  fbgitives,  until 
about  sunset,  when  Uny  retnmea,  and  next 
momioKset  oat  for  Oartuge,  (the  seat  of  Joa- 
tice  for  Hancock  county)  to  answer  to  the  war- 
rants for  the  illM^al  destruction  of  the  press,  and 
remsting  the  authority  of  the  State.  Tluy  met  a 
detachment  of  troops  on  their  way  to  NauToo, 
with  the  order  of  the  Govenior  for  the  arms  of  the 
State  that  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  The  Prophet  and  his  brother  retraced 
their  course,  gave  up  the  arms,  and  again  left  for 
Carthage.  This  was  on  the  S7th  of  June.  The 
prisoners  were  exunined  on  the  charge  of  riot  in 
destroying  the  printing-press,  and  held  to  bail 
for  appearance  at  the  next  session  of  the  Cirouit 
Court  of  the  county.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
also  arrested  on  chaise  of  treason,  and  committed 
to  jail.  As  all  now  appeared  tranquil,  the  Go- 
vernor supposed  there  was  no  further  occasion  for 
the  miliUry  force,  except  a  guard  for  the  jail.  He 
disbanded  the  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and,  with  his  suite,  left  Carthage  for  Nauvoo. 

There  be  made  a  public  address  to  the  Mor- 
mons, and  urged  them  to  maintain  their  allo- 
!  giaoce  to  the  State,  and  unite  with  the  citizeos 
in  prmerving  order,  and  sustaining  the  lavs. 
He  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  persist- 
ing in  the  course  in  which  their  leaders  had  mis- 
directed Uiem. 

While  the  Qovemor  was  making  his  best  ef- 
forts at  NauToo  to  restore  peace,  quite  a  different 
scene  was  enacted  at  Carthage.  After  the  mili- 
tia were  disbanded,  many  of  them  entertained 
the  impression  that  the  Smiths  would  be  releas- 
ed, and  the  Mormons  oontioue  their  depredations^ 
Urged  on  by  dissenting  Mormons,  who  narrated 
horrible  stories  of  the  conduct  of  their  former 
leaders,  about  140  men,  armed  and  disguised, 
made  an  attack  on  the  jail,  drove  off  the  guard, 
Mid  shot  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  while  at- 
temptine  to  escape.  Four  rifie-balls  pierced  each 
as  they  fell.  The  provocation  had  been  great, 
and  Tengeanoe  had  been  nursed  by  a  long  limes 
of  injaries.  No  doubt  both  deserred  doth  for 
th«r  offimoes,  hat  thia  Ulesa]rihed|ft.AQ,jren- 
geance,  in  direct  vkdatfii^'dtWdlgS^^ 
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lav,  met  the  atroDg  oondemiuition  of  the  GJover- ! 
nor  and  people.  j 

Great  excitement  and  alarm  prevailed  throngb- 1 
out  the  country,  from  the  expectation  that  the  , 
Mormons,  driven  to  desperation,  would  arise  and  I 
massacre  the  people.  The  effect,  however,  was  ; 
far  otherwise.  Disheartened  and  appalled,  they  I 
made  DO  direct  attempt  at  revenge.  The  bodies 
were  carried  to  Kauvoo,  and  the  Toneral  attended 
hy  an  immense  concourse  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Addresses  were  made  thdr  leaders, 
and  they  were  exhorted  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, and  quietly  submit  to  the  persecutions  of 
tbeir  enemies.  Silent  and  gloomy,  they  brooded 
ever  the  past.  All  remained  quiet  for  several 
weeks,  when  the  party  became  re-organized  by 
the  appointment  of  twelve  apostles,  to  be  the 
brads  of  the  hierarchy.  Dissensions  then  began 
William  Smith,  the  youngest  brother,  and  the 
only  one  now  living,  claimed  the  patriarchate  by 
succession  from  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  to  hold 
the  prophetical  office  in  reversion  for  the  son  of 
Joe,  a  mere  boy.  Sidney  Rigdon,  wbo  renounced 
the  autbority  of  Prophet  Joe,  on  aoomint  of  his 
'spiritual  wife"  scheme,  and  departed  to  western 
Pennsylvania  before  the  rebellion,  pnt  in  his 
claims,  which  were  recognized  by  a  small  party. 
J.  J.  Strang  set  lumself  up  as  co-leader.  and  led 
off  a  company  first  to  Wisconsin,  and  then  to  an 
island  in  Lake  Michigan,  where,  with  ^e  impo- 
sing title  of  "Imperial  Primate  and  Absolute  So- 
verei^,"  he  enacted  some  "strange"  things,  and 
got  into  collision  with  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Brigbam  Young,  a  bold,  reckless,  and  unprin- 
cipled adventurer,  got  the  ascendancy,  and  was 
elected  by  the  "Twelve  Apoatles"  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  the  Inulding  of  the 
temple  and  other  pnUn  irOKka  were  remmed. 

It  was  not  long  before  coUimon  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  oonntry  again  com- 
menced. The  smouldering  fires  were  rekindled. 
Depredations  on  property  were  resumed.  Charges 
of  robbery  and  arson  were  made.  The  people  in 
the  neighboring  counties  became  aroused,  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  a  convention  of  dele- 
^tes  from  nine  counties  met  at  Oarthtge  on  the 
first  of  October,  1S45.  Resolutions  were  passed 
that  aimed  at  the  entire  separation  of  the  Mo> 
oons  from  the  State.  It  became  evident  to  their 
leaders  Uiat  this  people,  under  thdr  peculiar  or- 
ganization, could  not  live  witUn  the  jurisdiction 
^  an^  State.  Both  parties  became  desperate* 
and  avil  war  actually  commenced.  A  party  of 
pioneer  Mormons  were  sent  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  country  on  the  Missouri  River,  be- 
yond any  organized  government,  and  early  the 
following  Spring,  the  people,  en  masse,  commenc- 
ed removing  westward.  A  large  party  settled, 
for  Uie  time  being,  in  a  part  of  Iowa,  near  the 
Missouri  River,  above  any  American  settlements, 
while  an  advance  corps  took  the  trail  tor  the  Salt 
lAke  Valley,  beyond  the  Western  Mountains. 
Then  they  organized  a  State  government,  under 
the  whimsical  name  of  Deseret.  which,  by  the 
Act  of  Oongreas  <^  1850,  was  changed  to  a  ter- 
ritorid  form,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,       the  Indian  name  of  Utah.  They 


have  erinced  great  enterprize  in  making  imprcre* 
ments,  but  as  no  law  has  been  enacted  igatoBt 
polygamy,  each  leading  Mormon  takes  %s  mwj 
wives,  woicb  the  churdi,  that  is  tbe  official  ta- 
tborities  in  tlus  politKO-religjons  community,  ig 
pleased  to  permit 

Emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other 
States,  purchased  farms  of  the  Mormons,  and 
since  their  removal  fron  Nauvoo,  good  ordert 
law,  industry  and  prosperity,  are  the  chancte^ 
istics  of  Hanoock  county,  as  of  others  in  thit 
part  of  Illinois. 

Nauvoo  more  recently  has  beonne  the  fdtrof  a 
oommunity  of  French  socialists,  under  Mona 
Cahet 


THE  MOTHER. 

BY  CHABLC:3  8WAIH. 

A  softening  thoueht  of  other  years 

A  fe<?ling  Hnk'd  to  hours 
When  Life  was  all  too  bricht  for  tears, — 

And  Hope  sane,  wreath'd  with  floweisl 
A  memory  of  aflectiont  fled — 

Of  voieee— heard  no  morel 
Stirred  in  my  spirit  when  I  read 

That  name  of  fondness  o*erI 

Oh,  Motherl  In  that  early  word 

What  loves  and  joys  combine; 
What  hopes — too  oft,  alail  deferr'di 

What  vigils— griefs— are  tbinel — 
Yet,  never,  till  the  hour  we  roam — 

By  worldly  thralls  opprest, 
iMiarn  we  to  prize  that  truest  home — 

A  watchful  mother's  breasti 

The  thoosand  prayers  at  midnight  poar'd 

Beside  our  cooch  of  woes; 
The  wasting  weariness  endured 

To  soften  our  repose'— 
Whilst  never  murmur  marVd  thy  tongue- 

Nor  toils  relaxed  thy  care: — 
How,  Mother,  is  thy  heart  so  strong 

To  pity  and  forbear? 

What  filial  fondness  e'er  repaid. 

Or  could  repay  the  past? — 
Alas'  for  gralitnde  decay'df 

Regrets  that  rarely  last! 
*T)s  oiily  when  the  dnst  is  thrown 

Thy  lifeless  boEom  o'er; 
We  muse  apon  thy  kindness  shown — 

And  wish  we'd  loved  thee  morel 

'*Ti8  only  when  thy  lips  are  cold — 

We  mourn  with  late  regret, 
'Mid  myriad  memories  of  ol^ 

The  days  for  ever  set! 
And  not  an  act — nor  look — nor  thought — 

Against  thy  meek  control, 
But  with  a  sad  remembrance  fraught, 

Wakes  anguish  in  the  sonll  ' 

On  every  land — in  every  dime — 

True  to  her  sacred  cause, 
Filled  by  that  effluence  eiihlime, 

From  which  ber  strength  she  draws, 
Still  is  the  Mother's  heart  the  same — 

The  Mother's  lot  as  tried: 
Then,  oh)  may  Natiofts'ciiaciUM:  name 

With  filiiS'pWg^Va 
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JUST  ONE  hlTTLK  CAKE. 

BY  TlfiaiKIA  F.  TOWKSEND. 

"Oh.dearl  this  basket  is  so  heavy,  and  no- 
body has  boi^ht  any  matches  lo-day.  I'm  so 
ccM.  too,  and  my  fingers  ache;  and  tbtyVe  so 
Ptiff— I  can  hardly  stretch  them  ont,  when  I 
cbange  my  basket  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
My  bead  swims  when  I  look  up  street;  and  my 
voice  is  so  hoarse  1  can't  scream  'cheap  matches' 
any  more,  and,  if  I  did,  this  mad,  howling  wind ; 
would  drown  th«  words.  I'm  afraid  to  go  back 
to  that  old  man's,  and  tell  him  T  havn't  sold  any, 
fjr  be  said,  this  morning,  I  shouldn't  sleep  in  the 
garret  any  more  without  I  brought  him  some 
money,  and  T  know  he'll  beat  me  again,  jnst  as 
he  did  th«  other  day.   What  shcdl  I  do? 

"If  T  only  had  a  piece  of  bread,  I  might  |et 
along  a  good  while  yet,  and  maybe  meet  with 
somebody  who  would  bay  a  package,  hut  I  ain*t : 
Ittd  a  moathAil  to  eat  to-day,  and  my  feet  drag 
along  BO,  and  there's  sueh  a  gnawing  pain  at  my 
stomach. 

•'Oh,  don't  it  look  pleasant*— thftt  beantifiil 
loom,  right  across  the  street!  I  can  see  it  just 
as  plain,  standing  here,  for  they  havn't  shut  the 
Winds.  How  beautiful  the  light  plays  hide  and- 
fubk  over  those  pictures  on  the  walls — with  the 
prcat  frames  round  them,  all  solid  gold.  I  'spose. 
Bow  I  wish  I  had  just  one.  It  would  buy  me  a 
new,  warm  coat,  like  those  I  see  hanging  in  the 
fhop  windows,  and  bread  and  cake  enough  to 
iist  me  for  a  whole  year.  Two  little  boys  ( I  see 
■em]  are  playing  before  the  fire.  How  warm  and 
bappy  they  look,  with  the  buttons  sparkling  like 
stars  all  in  a  row  down  those  pretty  jackets. 
Tbey'ra  jnst  about  my  size,  those  boys  are,  and 
I  gness  they ^re  jnst  alxmt  my  age.  I  wish  I  had 
a  p1ea£ant  home,  and  a  warm  fire,  and  a  pretty 
jacket  with  sparkling  buttons,  too.  There,  that 
cross-looking  woman  has  come  and  shut  the 
bl)D(33.  Oh,  dear!  everytbing  seems  so  much 
•iaiker  and  colder  now. 

"Oh!  don't  those  cakes  look  good  in  that  win* 
Howl  If  I  only  had  a  cent  to  buy  one.  I  can't 
keep  my  eyes  off  liom  'em;  and  yet,  while  I  keep 
looking,  I  grow  hungrier  all  tho  time.  It  seems 
as  if  I  must  have  that  little  one,  with  the  white 

r sprinkled  on  its  ydlow  top,  that  lies  on  one 
There,  they're  opened  the  door.  I  can 
peep  in,  and  see  the  woman  at  one  comer,  behind 
the  counter,  rolling  up  some  candy  for  that  little 
prl  and  her  mo^er.  Now,  I  could  creep  up 
them  steps,  and  put  my  hand  in  soflly,  and  get 
tlifit  cake  just  as  easy  as  nothin'.  Nobody 'd  see 
me.  Stop!  didn't  mother  used  to  say,  a  long 
time  ago,  before  she  died,  that  God  could  look 
down,  and  see  everytbiog  we  did,  and  that  He'd 
I  be  angry  with  as  if  we  did  anything  wrong? 
:  ^Vliat  if  He  should  see  me  now?  I  don  t  beliere 
Ue  would  though,  and  if  He  did.  He  don't  care 
aaytfaing  about  me — a  poor.  Uttle,  bni^iy  matdi- 
boy— 'that's  a  sure  ease,'  as  the  old  man  says. 
I  tton't  much  beliere  there  it  any  God.  ana  if 
tiiere  is,  He  only  lores  rich,  beautiful-dressed 
little  hoys,  like  tMm  I  saw  in  the  parlor.  There 
-the  ahop-womu'B  lookii^  the  other  wif— 


now's  the  time— softiy,  sdtly— my  hand's  in- 
side.  I're  got  it!" 

"Oh!  what  a  dark,  awful  place  to  spend  the 
night  in!  and  to-morrow  they  say  111  hare  to  go 
to  jail  only  for  paling  one  little  cake,  when  f 
was  to  hungry.  If  I  hadn't  dropped  my  basket, 
they  wouldn't  hare  found  me;  but  my  fingers 
was  so  numb  I  couldn't  hold  it.  What  awful 
looking  folks  tb^  are  here.  I'm  half  afraid  of 
'em,  and  I'm  glul  got  into  this  comer,  aU  alone. 
Well,  the  old  mut  uwaye  said  I'd  oome  to  jaiU 
and  when  he  bean  I'm  were,  hell  only  say,  'I'm 
glad  of  it!'  Somehow,  then's  been  a  dreadfiil 
weight,  just  like  a  stone,  on  my  heart  erer  rinoe 
I  took  that  cake.  It  made  me  cry  harder  thui 
that  man's  gripe  on  my  shoulder,  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  could  see  mother  looking  at  me  so  pale 
and  sorrowfbl  out  of  her  blue  ^es.  and  shaking 
her  head  at  me.  I  wonder  if  I'm  the  same 
Willy  Watson  that  she  used  to  kiss  a  long,  long 
time  ago,  and  call  her  'dariing  little  boy!"  And 
then  she  nsed  to  comb  my  hair  every  day,  and 
wind  the  carls  rouod  her  fingers,  smiling  all  the 
time,  and  saying  ther  were  the  color  of  gold,  and 
she  was  mouder  of  uion  than  she  would  be  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  Vow  I  nsed  to  lore  her,  too; 
and  she  was  nerer  cross  or  ugly  to  me,  as  erery- 
body  else  has  been.  Ob!  it  seems  to  me,  if  she 
would  only  oome  here  to-night,  and  I  oould  put 
my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  hug  her  just  as 
tight,  and  say,  'Mother!  dear,  darling  mother! 
I  wouldn't  hare  taken  that  cake,  but  I  was  hun- 
gry, and  it  looked  so  tempting.  Mother,  won't 
you  smile  on  me,  and  kiss  me,  and  let  me  bo 
your  little  Willy,  just  as  I  was  a  long  tin^  ago? 
and  I'll  be  good  always  then.  Oh,  dear!  I  wish 
I  could  stop  crying;  but  I  can't  help  it  when  I 
think  of  mother. 

"Well,  she  lies  down,  down,  to-n^ht,  in  the 
dark  grave  where  they  laid  her  a  long  time  ago, 
and  here  I  am,  with  nobody  to  care  fiv  me,  in  the 
watcb-hoose,  going,  to  jail  to-morrow.  I'll  Ue 
down  here,  in  this  cortier,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep, 
if  I  can.  Oh!  1  wish  I  was  sleeping  close  by 
mother!" 


TTTE  ROBIN  RED-BREASX 

Two  robin  red-breaats  built  their  nests 

Within  a  hollow  tree; 
The  hen  sat  quietly  at  home^ 

The  cock  eang  merrilr> 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 

"Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee." 

One  day— the  sun  was  warm  and  bright} 

And  shining  in  the  sky — 
Cock-robin  said,  "My  little  deaiSj 

'Tis  time  you  learn  to  fiy;'* 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 

**Va  try,  I'll  try,  I'll  try." 

I  know  a  child,  and  who  she  ia 

I'll  tell  you  by-and-by, 
When  mamma  says,  "Do  this,"  or  "that," 

She  tayf,«What  far?"  and  "whyl" 
She'd  be  abetter  child,  by  fcrj  _  _  _i 


If  ahe  weald  sa; 


U^OOglt 
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A  SKETCH. 


BT  HELEN  R.  CUTLER. 


Children's  rights— how  oonstuitly  and  wan- 
tonly are  they  disregarded.  Their  darling  pro* 
jects  and  schemes  of  amusement  are  set  aside 
without  the  least  o^ptpunctionj  if  they  interfere 
with  those  of  "cbildzen  of  larger  growth** — though 
perhaps  of  much  more  importance,  if  meunred. 
which  is  the  bue  atandiodt  by  the  amoont  of 
happiness  they  confer;  and  sometimes  their  most 
trifling  sdiemes  afford  them  more  real  enjoyment 
than  our  noisy  endeavor,  that  cost  us  so  much.  If 
it  be  true,  as  it  doubtless  is.  that  *'a  mob  of 
school-boys  will  organize  a  dirt-pie  mannfkctory 
out  of  a  heap  of  sand,  that  will  afford  them  more 
solid  happiness  than  people  of  a  lai^;er  growth 
would  extract  from  a  luxurious  sapper,  flanked 
by  a  whole  platoon  of  Champagne  bottles;"  then 
what  a  reckless  disregard  of  right,  wantcmly  to 
destroy  their  enjoyment,  as  we  often  do,  becanse 
it  is  less  costly  thui  ours. 

I  used  often,  when  &  child,  to  wonder  why,  on 
many  occasions,  the  children,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
starred  impatience,  must  wut  until  their  elders 
— much  less  hungry — were  senred;  these  abating 
not  0T16  ]ot  of  the  time  they  chose  to  sit,  that  the 
litUe  su^erers  might  be  sooner  accommodated: 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  it  now,  except 
upon  the  priucipte  that  might  makes  right. 

I  spent  an  eretnug  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
the  gTown-vp  children  were  going  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  charades  and  some  other  games,  and 
it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
family  ,^hat  the  more  juvenile  portion  of  the  com- 
pany, consisting  of  roar  children,  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  thirteen,  should  be  put  to  bed 
before  operations  oommenced,  and  it  was  almost 
unanimously  voted  by  thme  "on  pleasnrebent," 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  In  vain  the  pro- 
scribed party  pleaded  for  a  short  respite  from  this 
rigorous  sentence;  for  their  littie  cariosities  were 
excited  hy  the  preparations  that  were  going  for- 
ward. With  tearful,  pleading  feces,  they  promised 
to  sit  very  still  in  a  corner,  and  not  to  speak  a 
word,  or  ask  any  questions — which  last,  the  fre- 
quent snubs  they  had  met  in  their  laudable  ef- 
forts to  gratify  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  they 
regarded  as  the  greatest  offence  of  children,  in 
grown  people^s  category.  The  Happiness  the  pro^ 
posed  amusements  would  afford  them,  if  merely 
suffered  quietly  to  look  on,  woald  be  much  greater 
in  amount,  I  thought,  than  all  they  would  bring 
to  the  rest;  so  I  ventured  to  interpose  a  word  in 
their  behalf— for  there  is  no  more  pleasant  sight 
to  me,  than  the  eager,  happy  faces  of  children, 
and  my  own  enjoyment  would  have  been  enhanced 
by  witnessing  theirs— I  suggested  that  they  would 
offer  no  interruption  to  our  plans,  and  to  be  suf- 
fered to  be  spectators  of  our  amusement,  Voald 
afford  them  so  much  pleasure,  it  seemed  down- 
right cruelty  to  banish  them.  But  it  was  objected 
by  their  mother,  that  "it  wouldn't  do  for  children 
to  get  an  idea  they  mast  sit  up  whenever  any* 
thing  was  going  forward;"  and  one  of  the  elder 
asters  protested  that  she  "never  coold  do  any* 
tUng  when  cbildrta  wm  tAaat,"  and  a  young 


lady  friend  who  stood  by  her,  and  who  was  gnn^ 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  performances,  if^ 
Armed  that  such  was  always  the  case  with  her- 
self. Another  sister  added  that  it  was  children's 
bed-time,  any  way — so  by  the  united  suffrage  of 
nearly  the  whole  party,  for  they  were  all  familiw 
friends,  met  for  a  social  evening— they  were  sent 
up  to  their  beds  vrith  sorrowful  feces.  For  my- 
self, my  enjoyment  was  much  diminished  by  this 
circumstance,  and  their  sad  eyes  and  sorrowiog 
ezpresnon  as  they  were  led  aw^y,  luanted  meia 
all  the  mirth  and  merriment  that  fbllowed.  and 
dampened  the  pleasore  I  mi^t  luve  deriTed 
from  it. 

And  why,  I  Bud,  when  there  is  so  little  trne 
enjoyment  in  the  world,  should  we  so  wantonly 
rob  these  little  creatures  of  their  innocent  happi- 
ness? Sadness  and  sorrow  will  come  soon  enongfa, 
let  them  eapy  the  sunshine  while  they  may,  toi 
let  OS  bOTTOW  some  brightnesB  from  their  ra- 
diance. 


THE  LOST  POCKET-BOOK. 

The  other  day  I  stepped  into  a  Bowety  stegi, 
going  up  town,  in  which  were  some  three  or  foor 
genttemen,  and  as  many  ladies.  Soon  after 
uking  my  seat,  a  young  man,  upon  a  fast  ran 
afcer  us,  called  to  the  driver  from  the  sidevralk. 
The  stage  stopped,  and  the  yonng  man  came  up, 
pulled  open  the  door,  and  stepped  in.  He  was 
well  dressed,  with  an  overcoat  on  his  arm,  about 
eighteen,  and  evidently  from  the  country. 

The  passengers  moved  to  give  him  a  seat,  which 
he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  take,  but  looked 
anxiously  about  the  stage. 

"I  have  lost  my  pocket-book  in  this  stage."  he 
said,  as  he  began  to  examine  the  seats  and  floor. 

Every  man  smiled  incrednloasly,  as  every  man 
in  New  Tork  will  at  the  first  mentim  of  aoy 
story  of  loss  or  misfortune,  sospeetiDg  that  every 
such  story  is  simply  a  rvse  to  get  money. 

"It  wasn't  in  this  stage,  I  guess,"  said  one. 

"Tes,  it  was  in  this  stage.  I  got  out  at  Broome 
street  to  take  the  cars,  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  oat, 
found  that  my  pocket-book  was  gone." 

"Oh,  yes,'*  said  one  of  the  men,  "I  readied 
seeing  you  get  out." 

This  declaration  quickened  the  memory  of  an* 
other,  who  also  now  remembered  that  he  left  the 
stage  at  Broome  street. 

Here  every  one  in  the  stage  commenced  a 
search  for  the  lost  pocket-book.  The  search  in  a 
stage  is  net  an  extensive  oi^e:  there  are  few  crooks 
or  crannies,  or  by-places  m  a  'bos,  where  lost 
treasures  may  lie  secluded.  Just  cast  joar  eye 
along  the  floor,  and  turn  up  the  cushions,  and  th« 
work  is  done.  Every  one  got  up,  every  one 
looked  intensely  along  the  floor,  and  every  one 
assisted  in  turning  over  the  cushions.  But  every 
one  failed  to  find  a  lost  pocket-book.  It  certainl/ 
was  not  there.  Again  they  looked  at  the  floor, 
again  pulled  up  the  cushions,  but  with  the  same 
success. 

The  first  thought  T  said  always  is,  where  one 
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When  no  one  coold  find  the  pocket-book,  each 
one  began  to  wonder  who  took  it  from  his  pocket 

"It  was  in  this  pocket,"  said  the  young  man, 
"tnd  1  Sftt  in  that  corner;"— wbioh  would  bare 
made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  taken  it 
while  be  was  in  the  stage. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said  the  yonng 
man,  despondingly.  "I  was  going  into  the 
oountry,  and  I  faavn't  got  money  enough  left  to 
pay  my  ftre.   I  wonder  if  the  conductor  would 

No  one  ventnred  a  repilj  to  this  qaery,  but 
aome  one  asked  how  moch  money  he  had  in  his 
waDet. 

•'Ob,  only  abont  a  dollar-aod-a-balf.  I  don't 
care  anything  about  it,  if  I  only  had  enough  to 

get  home  wi&." 

The  case  now  was  reduced  to  a  very  simple 
point,  and  the  qaesdon  was.  bow  should  be  get 
mooOT  enough  to  pay  bis  fare.  No  one  moved, 
but  all  wertf  thinking,  perhaps,  though  tbey  did 
not  say  it,  "Well,  go  to  the  conductor — I  guess 
be  will  let  you  pass;"  or,  "Somebody,  if  yon  aak 
them,  will  let  you  have  the  mon^;"oT,  **Wall, 
leutdoanyuiiagforyou—Toa  muU  look  out 
feryonnelf.'^ 

And  all  locked  hard  at  the  floor,  for  the  tldrd 
time,  and  titought  of  turning  orer  the  cushions 
««Mn. 

No  one  offered  to  give  him  anytbiog,  for  if  any 
one  felt  disposed  to  a  generous  act,  be  had  not 
courage,  because  every  other  one  would  think, 
"Why,  what  a  fool  you  are,  to  give  money  to 
e?erybody  tbat  gets  into  a  Jix!  If  yoa  under- 
tkke  to  give  to  every  one,  yonr  hands  will  be 
folL" 

"Come,  kurry  up!"  cried  the  driver  "can't 
stty  here  all  day." 

And  cm  went  the  stage,  tumbling  ovtf  t]»e  rough 
pavement 

"How  mneh  did  yon  say  you  needed?"  asked 
a  lady. 

'■'Fifty-five  cents,"  was  the  reply. 

Without  saying  another  word,  fihe  quietly  tlrew 
out  lier  purse.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Every 
lady  fumbled  for  her  purse;  every  gentleman  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  as  they  do  in  the  city 
Mrs,  when  the  conductor  comes  along  and  says, 
"Fare,  gentlemen!"  And  almost  before  the  lady 
could  put  her  money  into  the  yoang  man's  hand, 
RX  or  eight  hands  were  extended  to  bim  with 
tbdr  oontribntions. 

""ftiere,  there!"  said  the  yoong  nan;  "take 
ewe— don't  give  me  too  much.  I  only  want 
fi(ty-five  cents;  that's  all.  There,  yon  keep  that 
—00, 1  don't  want  it,  here's  enough;"  and  be  re- 
fosed  to  take  several  pieces  tbat  were  held  out. 
"■Thtnk  yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen;"  and  imme- : 
dtately  he  jumped  firom  the  stage  and  was  out  of 
flight. 

I  looked  at  that  lady,  whose  mi^c  touch  of  her 
purse  called  money  from  so  many  pockets,  more 
sinprisingly  than  Signor  Blitz  could  possibly 
have  done.  Sbe  was  perhaps  thirty,  well  dressed, 
though  not  ri(ihly.  with  a  fine,  interesting  coun- 
tBDioce,  yet  not  particularly  beautifol.  Sn  ms 
•ridently  in  eaqy  eircomstaneee  in  life,  and  yet 
u  evidently  not  weiltliy.  She  was  also,  I  sup- 


:  pose,  a  mother,  as  she  had  a  beautiful  little  p^rl, 
iof  some  four  years  old.  about  whose  smiling  rosy 
:  cheeks  the  chestnut  curls  danoed,  asshe  nestled 
:  into  her  mother's  lap,  or  whirled  round  to  look 
;OUt  of  the  window. 

The  gift  of  the  money  was  a  very  small  affair: 
:  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  the 
;  circumstances,  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
I  mind.  She  did  not  ask  who  his  father  was,  and 
where  be  lived,  and  what  he  came  to  New  York 
for.  and  why  he  was  not  more  careful,  and  if  be 
could  not  beg  the  money,  or  borrow  it,  or  work 
for  it.  There  was  no  flourish  or  pamde— not  a 
wivd:  no  TMn'glraious  look  of  triumph.  6be  did 
not  gaze  round  at  others,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Now  follow  my  example."  A  Fifth  Avenue 
Madame  (just  moved  into  that  quarter)  would 
have  turned  up  her  aristocratic  nose,  and  said  to 
her  coachman,  "John!  send  the  fellow  away;  we 
can't  be  troubled  all  the  time  with  these  cheats 
and  beggars!" 

It  was  a  small  particle,  bat  it  was  the  genuine, 
pure  gold.  She  was  a  mtaher;  |>erbaps  she  had  a 
son;  and  be  ndght  meet  some  time  with  a  little 
acddent  away  mm  home,  and  need  a  few  pennies 
to.Tetum  him  to  her  fireside  and  her  embrace. 
Would  she  not  then  bless  the  heart  that  might 
prompt  a  generous  though  a  trifling  service? , 

If  it  had  only  been  in  an  old  fashioned  country 
at^-coacb,  so  I  conld  have  talked  with  her!  In 
stage-coaches,  anybody  may  talk  to  anybody 
without  being  intrusive.  Even  in  a  railroad  de- 
pot, waiting  for  the  cars,  you  might  venture  to 
speak.  But  in  an  omnibus,  it  is  scarcely  polite 
to  do  more  than  assiRt  a  lady  in  getting  in  or  out, 
or  make  change  for  her  when  sbe  pays  her  fare, 
<ir—ffw  her  your  seat 

Bat  a  mother  has  always  a  seoond  self  in  her 
child.  The  little  rosy-cheeked  girl  was  reaebing 
her  dimpled  hands  out  of  the  window  catoUng 
at  the  carriages  as  they  passed,  and  laughing  at 
the  s^iort  1  patted  her  cheek  and  said,  "V^'t 
yon  come  and  sit  with  me?" 

She  turned  around  with  a  merry  laugh,  that 
roade  her  sweet  face  radiant  as  if  the  golden 
borealis  was  playing  with  her  cnrts. 

"Won't  you  go  and  sit  by  the  gentleman?" 
said  her  mother,  turning  around  and  smiting. 

What  mother  ever  failed  to  be  pleased  when 
I  you  caressed  her  diild?  *  '  * 

"Ah!  hold  up,  driver— 1  jpust  get  out" 

No  matter;  I  left  the  st^,  and  the  child,  and 
the  mother.  Who  8b#  was,  where  she  wentr  1 
do  not  know.  It's  of  no  consequence.  But  there 
is  one  home,  lomewhere,  that  she  makes  happy; 
there  is  one  fireside,  not  very  rich,  not  very  poor, 
where  the  comforts  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
even  its  toils,  are  sweetened  by  her  goodness. 

God  bless  her!  whatever  joys  or  Borrows  she 
may  have  in  Ijfe.  May  she,  every  day,  do  some 
litiie  deed  of  noble,  generous  sympathy  and  love, 
that  shall  help  to  lighten  somewhat  the  heavy 
load  of  trouble,  misfortune  and  misery  tbat  af- 
flicts humanity!  Every  such  act  shall  be  a  ntor 
set  to  i^eam  in  tile's  dark  firmament:  a  new  spark 
to  khidle  fires  in  Hs  chilly  and  cheerless  waste:  ft 
new  beaom  to  light  others  to  g^temuLM^.  Sbo 
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perhaps  has  already  forgottoi  it  faeradf.  Ye4 
tbht  little  act  has  a  oetter  memfffial  than  I  ean 
give  it.  I  shall  see  her  no  more^  but  I  will  think 
of  that  act. 

Who  knows  but  some  day  to  come  my  boy  may 
be  far  from  home,  in  a  great  city,  and  penniless! 
Who  knows?  Would  1  not  bless  and  pray  for 
the  one  who  should  give  him  bnt  a  farthing,  that 
he  might  return  to  my  embrace,  so  that  I  might 
kiss  him  when  be  went  to  sleep,  as  I  used  to  do, 
and  he  not  be  exposed  to  stay  all  night  in  the 
streets,  or,  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  be  seduoed  to 
the  abodoB  of  death! 

Do  deeds  of  generous  lore!  They  may  be  tmall. 
Never  miDd  that;  they  cannot  be  so  small  hot 
that  tbey  shall  call  forth  thanksgiving  from  some 
heart— but  that  they  will  be  seen  m  Him  who 
numbers  your  hairs,  and  notices  a  spanow's  fiJl! 
— A'ctf  York  RecordtT. 


THE  TURKS. 

"I  will  put  down  as  many  instances  as  I  re- 
collect, in  which  the  Turks  not  oxAj  differ  from, 
but  are  exactly  contrary  to  ourselves.  They  turn 
in  their  toes;  they  mount  on  the  right  side  of  the 

horse;  they  put  their  guests  into  a  room  first,  and 
out  of  it  last:  serve  themselves  at  table  first;  take 
the  wall,  and  walk  hastily,  in  sign  of  respect; 
they  think  beheading  di^raceful,  in  comparison 
with  strangling;  they  cut  the  hair  from  the  head, 
and  leave  it  on  the  chin;  they  invite  with  the 
hand  by  throwing  it  backwards,  not  drawing  it 
toward  them;  their  mourning  ha^t  is  white.  — 
Sir  John  Hobhouses  TraveU  in  Albania,  <j  c. 

A  later  traveller,  Mr.  Levinge,  as  quoted  in  the 
"Dublin  University  Magazine,'*  notices  these  dis- 
tinctions, still  more  minutely:— 

"Th^  abhw  the  bat;  but  uncovering  the  head, 
which  with  us  is  an  expression  of  respect,  is  oon- 
sidered  by  them  disrespectful  and  indecoit;  no  of- 
fence is  given  by  keeping  on  a  hat  in  a  mosque, 
but  shoes  must  be  left  at  the  threshold;  the  slip- 
per, and  not  the  turban,  is  removed  in  token  of 
respect.  The  Turks  turn  in  their  toes;  they  write 
from  right  to  left;  tbey  mount  on  the  right  side 
of  the  horse;  they  follow  their  guests  into  a  room, 
and  precede  th^  on  leaving  it;  the  left  hand  is 
the  place  of  honor;  they  do  the  honors  of  the  table 
by  serving  themselves  first;  they  are  great 
Emokera  and  coffee-drinkers:  they  take  the  wall, 
and  walk  hastily  in  token  of  respect;  they  beckon 
by  throwing  back  the  hand,  instead  of  throwing 
it  towards  uiem;  they  cut  the  hair  from  the  head: 
they  remove  it  frnn  the  body,  but  leave  it  on  the 
chin;  they  sleep  in  their  clothes;  they  look  upon 
beheading  as  a  more  disgraceful  puni^mrat  than 
strangling;,  they  deem  oar  short  and  close  dresses 
indecent,  our  shaven  chins  a  mark  of  effeminat^ 
and  servitude;  they  resent  an  inquiry  after  their 
wives  as  an  insult;  they  commence  thdr  wooden 
bouses  at  the  top,  and  the  upper  apartments  are 
frequently  finished  before  the  lower  ones  are 
closed  in;  they  eschew  pork  as  an  abomination;  \ 
they  regard  dancing  as  a  theatrical  peribrmance,: 
only  to  be  looked  at,  and  not  mingled  in,  enept 
1^  altves;  lastlj,  their  nummiDg  ub^  is  wfait^ 


thrir  sacred  eokw  green;  thdr  Sabbaifa  day  is 

Friday;  and  interment  follows  unmediately  on 
death." 

The  crowning  difference,  however,  is,  that  in 
diploiutio  matters,  the  !Diriu  oae  great  frank- 
ness. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  (says  Lord  Oollingwood 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  lady,  dated  August, 
1807)  of  the  Turkish  style  of  lettere  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Captain  Pasha  begins  one  to  the  Ad- 
miral Siniaim,  by  telling  him — 'After  proper  in- 
quiries for  your  health,  we  must  observe  to  yoa, 
in  a  friendly  way,  what  yourself  must  know,  that 
to  lie  is  fiirudden  hf  all  religions.  Tour  friend 
should  not  receive  a  Msebood  from  yon,  nor  can 
he  be  a  friend  who  would  offer  one.* 

"In  a  sort  of  battle  they  have  bad,  the  Turks 
accused  the  Rosmans  of  something  contrary  to 
the  received  law  of  nations,  which  the  Rnsaana 
denied  to  be  tbe  case,  and  the  Turks  tell  him  in 
return,  that  his  religion  forbids  him  to'  lie.'* 


TRUE  FREEDOM— HOW  TO 
GAIN  IT. 

BT  CBABLES  UACXAT, 

We  want  no  flag,  no  flaunting  flag. 

For  Liberty  to  fight; 
We  want  no  blaze  of  murderous  gtuu. 

To  struggle  for  the  right. 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed  wordi; 

The  mind  our  battle  plain; 
We've  won  such  victories  before. 

And  80  we  shall  again. 

We  love  no  triumphs  sprung  of  force — 

They  stain  her  brightest  cause; 
'Tia  not  in  blood  that  Liberty 

Inscribes  her  civil  laws. 
She  writes  them  on  the  people's  heart, 

In  language  clear  and  plains 
True  thoughts  have  moved  the  world  before. 

And  BO  they  shall  again. 

We  yield  to  none  in  earnest  love 

Of  Freedom's  cause  sublimf^; 
We  join  the  cry  "Fraternity!" 

We  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
And  yet  we  grasp  no  pike  nor  spear, 

Our  victories  to  obtaini 
We've  won  without  their  aid  before. 

And  so  we  shall  again. 

We  want  no  aid  of  barricat^e. 

To  show  a  front  of  wrong; 
We  have  a  citadel  in  Truth, 

More  durable  and  strong. 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  vnAincbii^  faith) 

Have  never  striven  in  vaini 
They've  won  our  battle  many  ft  time. 

And  so  they  shall  again. 

Peace,  progress,  knowledge,  brotherhood— 

The  ignorant  may  sneer. 
The  bad  deny;  bnt  we  rely 

To  see  their  triumph  near. 
No  widovr's  groan  ahall  load  our  cause, 

No  blood  of  brethren  slain; 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  FIVE  FRANC 
FIEGE. 

Altboagb  flc&ree  reckoning  thirty  years  of 
ixiBtenoe,  I  bftTo  seen  moeh,  trarelled  much; 
ud  if  I  him  not  £At  mooh — Ibr  that  is  not  in  my 
natm— I  hMft,  nerertbeleas,  been  the  cause  of 
tgitation  to  many  heuts.  I  hare  excited  both 
dwn  and  nmone;  let  ambiticn  to  mrky  and 
to^Mlntad  or  mliBad  mai^  a  hope.  I  have 
nietknei  loothed  misrortane:  still  oftoner 
■iojfltmdtotfaelUUeBaadoaprieesof  fbitone's 
bTOritea.  During  my  ciiwr,  I  hare  had  inter- 
nls  of  great  activity.  I  hare  passed  from  the 
inlue  of  the  noble  to  the  cottage  of  the  labimr, 
bat  seldom  have  I  entered  the  abode  of  poverty 
At  the  presaat  time  I  am,  aa  it  were,  engulphed 
in  the  depths  of  an  iron  cbest  of  an  old  miser, 
ud  then  I  shall  probaUy  remain  mttil  the  day 
wben  his  greedy  heirs  will  contend  for  my  pos- 
session. As  it  may  be  long  ere  that  period  ar- 
rives, I  have  taken  a  fkney  to  eiaploy  my  Idaore 
iaree^tnlating  the  various  incidents  of  my  circn- 
litioa  m  the  world  firom  tbs  day  wben,  dazzling 
vitb  sidendor,  I  eanu  fbrth  fnnn  tlw  mint  to 
tDgmcat  the  pnblio  inuurj. 

tat  senral  weeks,  I  remained  In  tiie  cofKra  of 
tin  State,  mingled  with  a  variety  of  other  eoios. 
Some  new,  like  myself,  had  never  come  into  con- 
Uct  with  bamanity.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
injured,  defaced,  sullied  by  the  impurities  we  all 
mmt  encounter  in  pasnng  through  the  world, 
only  momentarily  reposed  to  set  forth  anew  to 
itir  up  the  tnrbid  waters  <^  human  passion. 

On  the  31st  of  Deeember,  we  were  withdrawn, 
in  ytry  large  numbus,  &om  the  coffers  of  the 
^bink,  for  the  purpose  of  remunerating  the  offi- 
Ceis  of  gDveroment.  'I  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of 
tbe'^erks  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  al- 
^ookh  I  wfts  the  most  brilliant  of  the  ninety 
^ieceawbich  constituted  bis  qporterly  salary,  he 
iowvi  me  no  preference,  bat  cast  me  into  the 
Hum  Mg  as  my  companions.  In  his  eyes  I  was 
tnt  ^  eqidvalent  of  the  objects  I  might  procure, 
ud  it  never  entered  bis  mind  to  devote  to  me  an 
tfteittioQ  purely  oontemplative.  The  unfortunate 
miQ,  constantly  engaged  in  his  prosaic  occupa* 
tian,  had  lost  hia  sense  of  the  beautiful.  This 
instinct,  however,  his  wife  still  preserved.  She 
gued  Upon  me  with  a  look  almost  tender,  as  the 
Minister's  clerk  portioned  off  his  earnings  into 
tm«ll  sums,  whioi  be  folded  into  divers  parcels. 
Willing  upon  one,  "Rent;"  upon  another. 
'•Baker;"  upon  a  third,  "Grocer."  Just  as  he 
vu  about  to  enclose  me,  side  by  side  with  two 
other  pieces  destined  to  setUe  the  account  of  the 
spothecary— 

"Oh!  Josepb,"  cried  his  wife,  "snrely  yon  are 
lot  going  to  give  away  that  splendid  crownJ" 

"It  is  not  worth  a  cent  more  than  any  other; 
hoides,  we  cannot  affind  to  keep  it  to  hok  at 
We  have  not  more  than  mffident  to  pay  all  oar 
nils-  ItisdttadfuL  We  never  have  anything 
teUyl^."  , 

"Let  08  thank  God,  mv  dear,  that,  at  tbe  ad 
feu,  we  are  fire*  atom  debt,  and  let  umoC 
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be  anxious  for  tbe  future.  Bat,  although  We 
cannot  keep  this  beautiful  coin  to  look  at,  could 
you  not  resore  it  for  our  Henry's  New  Year's 
gift?  Did  Toa  not  promise  that,  wben  he  was 
ten  years  old,  you  would  give  him  five  fxanfls,  in* 
stead  of  three,  on  New  Ifear's  day?" 

"WelU  let  it  be  so.  OhUdren  tore  things  that 
glitter." 

Madame  Joseph,  thus  anthoriBed  by  her  has- 
band,  wrapped  me  up  carefully  in  xose-odored 
satin  paper,  and  placed  me  upon  her  burean. 
where  I  awaited  the  dawn  of  the  Ist  of  Jannary. 
With  its  earliest  light,  little  Henry  hastened  to 
the  chamber  of  bis  parents,  and,  placing  himself 
n  tbe  attitude  of  An  orator,  oommenoed  the  cns- 
tomaij  complimentary  bnrangne,  at  the  ter* 
minatioa  of  which  be  was  to  receive  bis  New 
Yeu-'s  present;  but,  while  his  Hps  hastily  mar- 
mured  tbe  pedantic  verses  of  his  totor,  bis  eyes, 
riveted  to  the  attractive  paper,  betrayed  his  ior 
patient  oniioBity.  At  length,  I  was  ]daced  by 
M.  Joseph  in  the  hand  of  his  son,  who,  qaidly 
tearing  open  the  envelope,  e»laimed,  in  a  woe 
tremulous  with  emotion — 

"Five  francs!  I  never  in  my  life  possessed  so 
much  money!  How  many  beautiful  things  I  can 
buy  with  five  francs!  I  will  have  a  pair  of 
straps:  a  little  cane  and  a  round  hat,  like  a  man; 
some  Vooden  soldiers,  some  gingerbread,  ana 
some  sogar  candy.  Mamma,  we  will  go  an^ 
bay  all  this  to-day,  won't  we?" 

"To-day  it  will  be  imposable,  my  son.  Wr. 
are  to  spend  the  day  with  your  grandmamma. 

"Ah!  so  we  are.  Qranamanuna  will  give  me 
a  New  Tear's  present,  too — who  knows?  per 
haps  a  kite,  a  bdl,  a  topi"  And  the  little  gnK 
tieman  foi^t  bis  intended  purchases  in  tbe  ex* 
pectation  of  his  presents. 

Henry  enclosed  me  in  a  [oetty  parse,  which  hif 
sister  had  just  given  bim,  and,  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  he  several  times  slided  his  littlo 
band  into  his  podcet  that  he  might  satisfy  him- 
self of  my  presence  by  a  gentle  touch.  On  bis 
way  to  his  grandmother's,  my  liUle  master 
passed  along  part  of  the  Boulevards,  and  throogb 
seveial  of  the  aroades  and  galleries  of  tbe  Palais 
Royal.  Every  one  knows  what  Imlliant  toys 
and  trifles  are  thm  displayed,  during  the  last 
and  first  days  of  the  ^ear,  to  attttet  tihe  aiit* 
miring  ^yes  of  the  i^aians.  It  is  one  cUT  tfa» 
means  lude  ase  of  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
artisan  and  the  sbopkeeper  to  appease  the  fever 
of  oovetoosnefls  which  consumes  haman  nature. 
Henry  wis  seised  with  the  prevailing  mama. 
He  wanted  to  purchase  everything — to  possess  all 
he  saw-  Every  instant  he  was  pulling  bis  mo- 
ther's oloak  to  draw  ber  attention  to  the  objects 
which  captivated  him.  Several  times  she  had 
the  kindness  to  stop  and  hargun  for  him,  for  a 
writing  desk,  a  cricket  ball,  Aa;  but  the  con- 
stant reply  to  her  qnestion  as  to  the  price  waa 
always  ten,  flftoen,  twenty  francs.  Once  they 
were  asked  fifty. 

••Then  ttiere  is  nothing  worth  having  tw  fi*a 
Cranes,"  said  Henry,  as  he  came  out  of  the  last 
shop.  The  <diild,  who  thought  Umsdl  in  the 
uomiiK  so  nob,  fdt  bimsdf  paDE.an,^iuluBc 
Wa  grandnwOMs'B  bom'^tm>\mNS^^Q^ 


so 
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taoet  l«88BiMd  in  proportiim  m  Ua  dMira  id-  . 

Tbi.t  mning*  Henry  laid  down  Ufl  pone  19011  1 
tbe  Uble,  saying—  I 

*'I  hope  to- morrow  will  not  paaa  wHboat  mj  \ 
spending  my  five  ErancB." 

*'Is  there  any  absolute  neoes^ty  far  your  1 
spending  it  immediately?"  said  his  mother. 

•■Ceruinly.  Of  what  nae  is  it  there?"  reddled 
the  cbild>  striking  the  marble  taUe  with  his 
parse,  M  as  to  prodaoe  from  me  a  lingii^  Boond. 

**  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  m  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  it  out  in  a  saitaUto  manner,  than 
to  purebase  just  now  some  nseless  aitide?" 

**Uh!  wbaterer  is  ^mtiiff*tg  ranat  be  nseftil; 
fin*  instaooe,  I  oan  get  a  qoanti^  (tf  fireworiu  fiv 
ttve  francs." 

Tbe  little  fellow  Ibll  asleep,  dreaming  of  sambs, 
crackers  and  sky-rockets.  The  thoughtful  mo- 
ther likewise  had  her  dreams,  bat  they  were  oS 
the  meftns  to  be  employed  to  instruct  Ueniy  bow 
to  make  use  of  his  wealth  for  profitaUe  pur- 
doses,  and  to  moderate  bis  desres.  Tbe  tint  of 
a  pow  woman,  a  protegee  <tf  Madame  Joaeidi's, 
tenished  bar  the  very  next  day  witii  tbe  deared 
opportmiity.  He  listened  attentirely  to  the  de- 
tails  of  tbe  mlseiy  and  soKriDgs  of  tbe  nnfin^ 
tunate  woman,  and  saw  bis  mother  giy  her 
SMne  prOTisions  and  a  bundle  of  clothes. 

"I  wished  to  hare  added  to  these  stockings," 
said  Mftdame  Joseph,  "a  pair  of  slippers  for  yoa, 
my  poor  Fanny,  but  my  purse  is  almost  eoqtty. 
If  I  bare  it  in  my  poirer,  1  will  buy  them 
yoa  before  the  end  of  the  Winter." 

**0h!  Madame,  yon  have  already  been  too 
generous,"  said  the  old  womftn,-as  tomed  to 
uaTe  the  room. 

Henry  east  a  look  of  oompaadon  imon  her 
«fld  and  tremhUi^  feet,  soaroely  oonnd  hy  her 
ten  riMKS. 

*<Are  slippers  very  expennTO?"  Siid  hs  to  hk 
BioUier. 

"Two  franos,  ray  dear." 

"And  have  you  not  two  franos?" 

"Not  to  spare, at  thispresent  moment,  to  my 
great  r^ret,  toe  yoor  Iwiny  is  mdbtix^  mncdi 
from  the  cold." 

Henry  glided  his  hand  into  his  po<^et,  tamed 
me  roond  two  or  three  times,  drew  me  half  oat 
of  his  parse,  replaced  me  and  tack  ma  vai  again. 
At  length,  he  oried  oat— 

"Mamma,  if  I  boy  the  dippers,  I  dudl  still 
hare  three  francs  left  That  will  be  as  much  as 
I  ased  to  hare  on  former  New  Tear's  days,  and 
I  was  rery  happy  then^" 

The  driigbted  mother  embraced  her  son,  a 
tear  moistened  her  eye,  and  a  sigh  of  gratitude 
arose  to  Heartn  from  her  heart.  She  took  her 
child  by  tbe  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  a  Aop, 
where  she  assisted  liim  in  choosmg  a  warm  and 
strongly  made  pair  at  slippos.  When  Heniy 
placed  ine  in  the  band  of  tbe  shopman,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  tfaere  was  a  smile  upon  his  faceu 
He  was  happier  than  when  he  oontenpiated  me 
far  the  first  lioie.  I  know  not  whether  the  three 
francs  proeared  him  all  tbe  pleasore  he  bad  an- 
ticipated, bat  I  b^ers  that  his  first  pnrdiasa 
pnieiired  lum  a  monuntof  onmingled  haCTfaw- 


As  for  mysrif)  I  was  proud  harftig  uded  in  ss 
good  an  actioD;  and,  whilst  tbe  shopkeeper 
tossed  me  into  his  till,  I  beheld  nnfolded  to  my 
gaze  a  series  of  aaefal  works,  in  which  I  iboold 
perform  a  princtpal  part 

It  was  not  )oag  before  I  percured  that  the  poi- 
sesram  of  me  was  not  qnita  of  so  mnb  import- 
anoe  to  every  ene,  as  it  liad  been  to  tbe  yom^ 
boy,  whose  heart  I  bad  caased  to  best  high,  ud 
whose  tbooghts  I  bad  ocoopied  dating  twotstb* 
days.  Many  months  pasBed  away  b&re  I  ag^ 
became  an  object  of  special  regard.  I  wU 
[  mingled  in  a  bag,  with  a  munber  oAct  flva 
franc  pieces,  destined  to  eSiset  a  paytnent  irtAth 
was  shortly  to  become  due.  Serritaig  thns  in 
commercial  transaotions.  I  was,  for  a  long  tiae, 
carried  from  office  to  oflioe,  from  store  to  store: 
from  the  till  of  die  grocer  to  the  strong  boi  of 
the  money*<dianger.  I  was  alreatty  beooniDg 
de&oed  and  tanHshed,  when,  one  day  I  passed 
from  tbe  ebest  of  a  rich  baiaking-boase  into  a 
cdegant  little  beg,  oontainii^  one  hundred  and 
nmeteto  other  crown  pieces,  and  a  pone  of 
twenty  NucAeoBS.  This  liw  was  deposited  sboo 
the  aseritoira  irf  die  honker's  wife,  a  AshiMMe 
yoong  wwnan,  who  lavished  a  wmilar  amooit, 
monthly,  upon  alks,  perflnncs,  and  ribboBft 

"Abl"  exclMDed  she,  en  opening  tbe  bag, 
"silver  money  again;  I  detest  those  honid  firs 
franc  pieces.  I  certainly  think,  my  deu>,  yoa 
might  just  as  easily  send  me  all  in  gold." 

"Money  does  not  reaiain  so  long  io  your  pos- 
session that  you  need  trouble  yourself  about  its 
fdrm  and  appearance.  It  is  perfbctly  nnneecs- 
s&ry  for  you  to  pay  off  your  tradespeofde's  bills 
with  gold— you  never  receive  any  ciiange." 

"Oh,  I  entreat  of  yon,  let  me  hare  none  of 
yoor  tiresome  calcolatioiis.  'Bcserre  them  fet 
your  aooonntants.  Bat  I  fancy  Btadame  DaRnir 
has  sent  in  her  Mil;  that  will  leliere  me  of  tin 
silver." 

The  young  wife  locked  up  tbe  purse  of  gold  in 
ho:  pearl  desk,  aod  rang  for  her  maid. 

"Victoire,  see  if  there  is  suffloient  many  in 
that  bag  to  pay  Madame  Dnfouri 

Mademoiselis  Victoire  ooanted  U»  woat^,  sad 
replied — 

"There  Is  more  than  enongh,  Madame;  the 
bm  amounts  to  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
francs." 

"Well,  settle  it;  and  take  the  rest  of  this  dl- 
rer  toe  eanoit  expenses.  Bat  let  me  look  at  du 
UlL  I  hare  not  yet  seen  it" 

After  baring  run  her  eye  orer  the  minnte  de- 
tails of  making  and  trimmiogs,  oconpyiog  fm 
long  oolumDs— "These  diarges  are  extrarannt," 
she  exclaimed,  carelessly;  "can  nothing  he  de- 
ducted  from  them?  Yoa  know  bette^tlun  I  da 
the  price  of  these  things,  Victoire."  ' 

"indeed,  Madame,  I  know  not  one  article  upon 
which  to  deduct  a  centime;  Madame  Dufbor  is  to 
conaoientioafl,  I  cannot  understand  bow  she  can 
make  any  profit  npon  soch  moderate  charges." 
"Very  welt,  pay  her  what  she  asks." 
Mad«noi8eUe  Vwtaire  paid  0»  ndUinar  ftv 
handred  frsnea  in  exeha^  for  her  receipt.  Tbe 
I  remaiidng  ffi^fit&at  MAri^ly^  diaigtd 
.  ia  bar  Mooant,  W^N^nsnclr 
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fenuM  de  cbMnbre,  as  a  retiitui«rati<m  for  ber 
kind  officea  io  retuniog  for  Madame  Dufour  tbe 
custom  of  her  rich  mistreGS*  I  was  among  the 
number  of  the  ten  five  franc  pieces  oonstitiitiDg 
tbe  sum  thus  honestly  acquired. 

I  was  placed  in  a  purse  already  tolerably  well 
filkd,  but  I  did  not  remain  there  long.  Tbe 
same  ereoing,  Mademoiselle  Yictoire  conducted 
to  b«r  diamber  »  woman,  whose  Ufwantnoe  in- 
dicated skjuwfl^  and  sufferiDg;  she  brooght  with 
her  a  dress,  whidi  Uie  femme  de  diambn  tried 
on,  scolding  her  all  the  time,  mrtnfyy  fcr  the 
fiuilta  in  ber  work  and  fitting.  The  poor  semp- 
stress iiromised  to  do  her  best  to  repair  what  was 
amisB;  bat,  before  leaving,  she  asked,  in  a  lalter- 
iog  vdce,  whether  Madenmselle  Tu^un  woald 
not  pay  her  her  little  account. 

"Tiiily,"  replied  she,  "yoa  are  in  a  great  bur- 
ly; you  have  scarcely  worked  for  me  three 
idobUis,  and  yoQ  abready  want  to  be  paid." 

"Ton  must  know.  Mademoiselle,  Uiat  money 
is  not  pfentifol  in  du  abodes  of  the  peon  we 
Deedal[weworicfor." 

"I  certainly  doitot  know  how  fbii^so  on  in 
Am  abodes  <tf  the  pen-,"  replied  the  han^y 
woBian,  sarcastically;  «bat  to  be  done  with  you, 
pn  me  your  Inll,  and  let  me  pay  it" 

Tbe  poor  wonum,  with  a  tremUiiw  hand,  held 
ont  a  small  paper  to  Mademoiselle  ^tun.  who 
ciclaimed,  as  she  oast  her  eyes  upon  it — 

"Fifteeu  francs!  why  it  is  chkhidods;  esorbi- 
Unt!  for  only  making  a  corset,  and  altering 
tbree  dresses!  really,  my  good  woman,  you  can- 
not expect  such  a  thing;  there  must  be  some 
mistake.*' 

"UademnseUo.  you  most  see  ttiat  the  trim- 
aiogs  are  all  included  in  the  fifteen  francs.  I 
lim  lecknted  my  vodc  as  seulj  as  possiUe,  at 
tbirty  cents  a  day." 

"You  must  work  ver^  dowly,  if  that  is  tbe 
cue.  I  cannot  pretend  to  pay  yon  aocording  to 
tbe  time  you  are  dawdling  over  a  dress,  bat  ftn-  tbe 
york  there  is  in  it;  and  I  think  I  am  very  libml 
in  offering  you  eight  francs.  I  <tid  not  expect  to 
bsTe  paid  more  than  six  for  snch  trifling 
■nUers." 

The  poor  sempstress  retnonstnted  warmly, 
tftcr  a  long  discussion,  obtained  ten  francs. 
UMpot  me,  with  a  look  of  sadness,  into  her 
pocket,  with  Mother  five  franc  piece,  which  left 
«t  the  biker's,  to  pay  <^  »  In^stwo^g  debt. 
^  Bhe  ascended  the  nre  stoies  which  led  to  her 
•putmcnt,  the  poor  woman  took  roe  to  ber  hand, 
and  bokiog  upon  me  with  a  tearful  eye,  "AlasI" 
sud  Ae,  "I  would  fain  employ  this  money  in 
piircbasing  a  warm  dress  for  my  diild!  but 
woold  Piwre  pay  our  expenses  for  this  week? 
Oh!  if  that  young  lady  would  only  have  paid  me 
the  fifteen  finance — and  they  were  well  earned! 
bat  there  are  persons  who  only  think  of  profiting 
by  ti»  distress  of  poor  work  peofde,  without 
coaridering  that  in  uking  from  tbeir  wages,  i 
vuy  deprive  them  of  their  bread.  Oh!  my  (iod, 
pt^Krve  me  from  discontent!"  cried  the  pow 
swt^resB,  entering  ha-  room,  and  biting  on 
ber  kneeg.  AXta  having  in  silenoe  »  few 
■uiMnts,  she  araae  oalm  and  resigned,  placed 
■w  in  a  litde  box,  which  ^  coiWBiled  aoder 
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;a  bundle  of  old  elotbes  at  the  bottom  of  her 
closet,  and  then  applied  herself  to  her  week  with 
renewed  ardev. 

The  following  dajr  her  littlo  Felix  retimied 
from  scbo<rf  with  a  violent  headache;  bis  mother 
hastened  to  put  bim  to  bed,  prepared  him  an  in- 
fusion of  mint,  and  watched  at  his  side  till  his 
father  came  hoine. 

"Pierre,"  sud  his  wifo,  am  afraid  that  Fe- 
lix hf»  the  measles;  it  is  of  the  grentest  import- 
ance to  keep  him  warm.  I  have  pnt  onr  last  fog 
on  tbe  fire.  Cannot  you  give  me  »  liuie  mon^ 
to  buy  some  wood?" 

"Oh!  yes,  m(HM7  is  SO  ple^al,"  said  the 
half-intoxicated  man. 
"But  your  master  paid  yon,  this  ereiung." 
"What  is  that  to  you,  whether  he  paid  me  or 
not?  See,  there  are  thirty  cents,"  added  he, 
throwing  some  change  upon  Hie  table;  "uiddo 
not  ask  me  for  any  more  for  a  week  at  least" 

With  these  words,  Pierre  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed,  whwe  he  snored  till  break  of  day.  As 
80<m  as  it  was  light,  he  went  ont  to  join  some 
oompaniMis,  whwi  he  ms  to  aooompany  pn  an 
excordoa.  His  wift,  wdl  kn6wing  that  abe 
should  not  see  him  agam.  either  that  day,  or  the 
next,  and  that  she  could  hope  for  no  further  as- 
sistanoe  from  diatqoarter,  approached  her  child, 
who  was  homing  with  forer;  then;  looking  at 
:  tbe  money  which  her  husband  bad  thrown  upon 
the  table,  "I  must  hare  a  little  sugar,"  said  she, 
"to  put  into  his  gruel,  and  a  little  meat  to  make 
broth;  will  that  be  sufiicient  for  him?  scarodly; 
and  wood— there  is  not  a  stick  left!  Oh!  if  the 
measles  Bhoutd  strike  inwards!  I  must  take  care 
of  him  while  he  is  sick,  and  think  no  more  of  his 
chess,"  said  the  poor  woman,  ^hing,  and  taking 
me  fiom  my  hiding-plaoe.  "When  thii  is  ex- 
:  pended,  God,  who  sees  my  misery,  will  know 
bow  to  succor  me.  Ob!  if  I  bad  greater  faith,  I 
shwild  be  aUe  to  cast  the  care  oi  this  dear  child, 
with  more  confidence,  upon  Him,"  oontinned  she, 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  ber  child's  forehead. 

The  oimappy  woman  rapidly  descended  the 
stMTS.  and,  at  Uie  corner  of  tbe  street  exchanged 
me  for  a  few  faggots  and  a  small  amount  oi 
change.  I  would  willingly  have  remained  in 
that  hand,  which,  in  rehnquisbing  me,  parted 
with '  tbe  last  resource;  but  the  wood-dealer, 
seizing  me  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  slipped 
me  into  his  waiaooat  pocket,  saying .  to  the  wo- 
man— 

"That*8  flue  dry  woo^  it  Till  bun  like  a 
match." 

Alas!  she  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  ber 

fhel,  did  not  wish  it  to  consume  too  quickly. 

My  next  proprietor  was  a  short,  thick-set  man. 
with  a  jovial  countenance.  With  the  back  of  bis 
hand,  he  gave  a  tap  to  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
who  now  ran  noisily  into  tbe  shop,  calling  out— 
**Well,  father,  what  shall  we  do  to^y;  it's 
Sunday?" 

"Ah,.  Mr.  Gouraund,  yon  sie  thinking  of 
something  nice  already!  wt  wait  a  little,  we 
will  go  somewhere.  Wait  till  the  press  of  busi- 
ness has  gone  by,  and  then  wdl  shot  19  the 

"*^oa  had  bettv  sfiiie  it'^  i^joSje^^go  to 
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fihnrAt  Blaster  Thomas,"  said  %  ndghbor*  as  she 
mat  mtt  to  mttsnd  Diriiie  servioe. 

'*Pooh»  nonseoae!— churdi  is  an  vcrj  well  for 
old  women  Uke  joo,  and  simpletons  who  choose 
to  be  amused  with  idle  tales— for  my  part,  I 
Uiink  the  best  dmrch  is  a  good  shop  full  of  cns- 
kmierg." 

"The  fool  baUi  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God,"  said  the  woman,  eontioning  on  ber  way. 

"Well,  well*  go  and  prostrate  joorselfderout- 
Ij,**  said  the  »t  dealer,  sneering— "poor  eil^ 
creatnn,  of  wfaataseis  aU  her  devotion  to  her, 
whea  half  of  her  time  she  is  in  want  of  bread?  All 
her  psafaii'BiDging  does  Bot  bring  her  aoj." 


ffld  notfiul  to  address  ber  oookhmnchthesuna 

strain. 

"Ton  seem  to  think.  Madame,  that  I  p^more 
for  things  than  any  one  else.  I  widi  yoa  woaMgo 
to  market  yourself— yon  woold  find  proviumg 
high  eooogfa  just  now." 

"Wdl,  doyoor  best,  and  try  and  faring  all  tbe 
things  mentioned  in  my  list,  without  spendiitt 
the  whole  of  the  fire  franc  piece.  I  cannot  8^ 
ford  five  firsDcs  for  oar  marketing." 

Jeannette  went  away  shroggtDg  her  shotdders 
in  a  mansv  not  very  respectfiil.  Km  stopped  at 
tbe  grocer^  slwp  attbeconier,togetmed«iged 
for  smaller  coin.  The  grocer  was  ont,  and  his  infe. 


"Periiaps,"  said  the  yonnger  soapq^raee,  "she*!  not  hanng  the  key  of  the  till,  could  not  acconi' 
lires  upon  ringing,  like  tbe  cricket.  |  modate  tlM  oook,  Int  was  willing  to  listen  with 

*'  Qpon  my  word,  you  hsTe  some  wit,  my  son.  |  much  pleasure  to  the  acoosnts  the  latter  gave  of 
I  knew  very  well  it  would  show  itself  as  soon  as  the  parsimony  of  her  master  and  mistress,  oom- 


you  went  to  school.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you 
were  to  do  great  things;  instead  of  a  shop  yon 
will  be  keeping  a  timber-Tard,  and  the  dealers 
who  go  there  to  lay  in  their  supplies,  will  be 
calling  yon  Monsieur  at  erery  word.  Truly,  that 
will  M  no  bad  jt^e,  to  be  selling  wood  by  wagon 
loads.  Instead  of  retailing  faggots  by  the  dozen; 
howorer,  I  hare  not  doue  niidly  at  the  trade* 
so  I  wonH  speak  ill  of  it" 
'  The  soliloquy  of  the  shopkeepn-  was  here  cot 
short  by  the  appearance  of  his  wife,  who,  arrayed 
in  sU  tier  Sunday  finery,  exclaimed: — 

"Oome,  my  good  man,  the  weather  is  splendid; 
do  afford  as  a  coach,  and  take  us  into  tbe  country 
to  dinner." 

"A  coach!  You  are  quite  grand  to-day,  Ma- 
dame," said  the  husband,  in  a  joking  tone. — 
"Howerer,  I  have  done  pretty  well  tUs  week, 
and  I  hare  in  my  pocket  a  five  franc  piece,  which 
has  not  been  into  the  till,  so  we  may  as  well 
ipend  it  merrily." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  tbe  fanrily  of  the 
Thomases  were  driving  in  a  haekney  coach,  and 
soon  after  I  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  drirer,  who 
at  midnight  threw  me  on  the  ooonter  of  a  tavem- 
keeper  ,  demaoding  his  change. 

A  fow  days  after,  I  made  one  of  a  number  to 
be  sent  by  mail  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Djjon,  iH» 
supplied  tbe  tarem-keeper  with  wine. 

My  proTincial  debot  commenced  nnd^  the 
anspioes  of  Madame  Thierrons,  the  wife  of  the 
merobant. 

The  latter,  on  lAadng  in  her  bands  tbe  weekly 
snm  which  be  allowed  faer  for  tbe  expenses  of 


mentiog  in  not  tbe  most  charitable  manner  upou 
the  minute  details  of  the  domestic  economy  w  tbs 
house  of  Thierrons. 

"Ah!"  continued  Jeannette,  "if  I  did  not  tak^ 
care  of  myself,  I  should  never  get  rich  by  peiqni- 
sites.  Tor  instance*  with  this  flv«  lianc  imob,  I 
shall  commence  by  patting  ten  cents  mm  my 
poduklshall  account  for  it  by  adding  a  few  eats 
to  each  article  upon  my  list." 

To  this  tbe  grocer's  wife  replied:  "That  is  the 
way  to  act  prudently.  Ton  must  learn  bow  to 
help  yourself  to  what  you  are  deprived  of  by  the 
injustice  of  your  masters." 

Jeannette  n^t  went  into  a  fhiit  seller's,  where, 
while  selecting  some  apples,  she  recommenced  ber 
animadversions,  but  here  she  did  not  meet  with 
the  same  sympathy. 

"Does  not  your  master  pay  you  your  wages?" 
said  the  fruit  womah." 

"Ob!  I  soppose  you  would  hare  me  serve  then 
for  nothii^." 
"Are  you  not  weTtfedl" 
**Not  to  excess:  however,  1  an  not  starved." 
"According  to  that.it  app»rs  you.  have  justice 
done  towards  yoa.   With  r^ard  to  presents  and 
perqaidtes,  those  are  voluntary  things,  whidi  jw 
>ave  no  r^ht  to  exact;  but  if  yon  are  not  satis- 
fied, why  do  yon  not  leave  your  dtnation,  instsad 
of  slandering  and  abasing  it?" 

"Oh,  when  I  find  a  better,  T  shall  not  wait  tO 
be  asked;  bat  good  situatioos  are  scarce." 

"And  good  Mrrants  also;  we  all  have  oar  faults, 
and  if  we  wonld  learn  to  bear  with  one  another^ 
everything  would  go  on  better.   In  erery  trial. 


hoasekeei^ng,  aooompanied  It  wltii  a  Uotnre  upon  j  remember,  my  dear  girl,  tlut  tbe  Word  of  God 


eooDomy. 

"Eaa  one  of  these  five  firane  pieces,"  said  he. 
"has  beeb  earned  my  nntiriog  diligence,  and 
in  your  bands  they  melt  like  wax." 
■  t-Yoa  forget  thatwe  most  eat,"replied  tbe  lady. 
"Last  week  we  twice  had  company  to  dinner:  it 
certainty  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  so  very  exorbitant." 

"Ob.  when  we  enterta'n  strangers,  I  do  not  say 
things  mast  not  be  a  little  differrat:  thereds.  how- 
ever, a  certain  way  of  making  an  appearance 
witbont  spending  much.  In  general,  appearances 
are  of  mote  importance  than  the  realiW. " 

Madame  Thierrons.  although  oonriderably  dis- 
Seated  with  the  ladmomtiona  of  har  husband. 


says:  'Servants,  be  subject  to  your  mastera;  not 
oaly  to  the  good  and  gentle*  Imt  also  to  the  fto- 
ward.'  " 

•  Bah!  bah!  that's  all  very  good  in  a  sennon,' 
cried  Jeannette,  throwing  me  into  the  lap  of  tbt 
frait-woman.  "Come,  my  good  mother,  give  m* 
back  four  francs  and  fifteen  sous,  and  let  me  go 
and  make  my  other  purchases." 

It  was  Saturday:  and  the  woman.  Benouard,  in 
closing  her  stand,  took  awar  all  tbe  money  oon- 
taiaed  in  her  oounter.  On  her  return  borne,  she 
put  it  into  a  already  half  full.  Soon  after 
her  hnaband  and  three  children  oame  in  to  supper. 
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invoke  tbe  blesenng  the  Almighty.  After  wor- 
ship, the  children  went  to  bed.  and  the  boshand 
and  wife  remained  alone,  oonversiog  apon  their 
affairs;  the  woman  empUed  the  bag  of  money 
upon  the  table,  and  separated  the  copper  from  the 
uirer;  the  hnsband,  on  his  part,  took  from  hi« 
pooket  his  weekly  earnings,  took  up  his  wife's 
iiwm<H«ndam  book,  made  a  calculation,  and  said 
— **TU8  has  been  a  |ood  week,  ereryUiiiig  piid 
and  for^  ftancs  remftinu^.** 

"The  Lord  has  bestowed  His  Uesdng  on  oar 
labtu-  for  some  time  |>ast.  I  feel  in  nty  heart,  that 
I  should  wish  to  testily  our  gnititode  by  a  laiger 
thaok-offeriog  than  hecetofbte.  What  think  yon 
of  it,  husband?" 

'*YQa  are  right,  'He  that  hath  pitf  on  the  poor , 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.*   We  must  do  something  for 


snbstitQted  for  the  bag,  saying  to  his  wife:  **Thi« 
receptaoleis  preferable." 

At  the  same  instant  the  banker's  fingers  r^ 
placed  in  hia  purse  the  one  franc  pteoe  which  ha 
had  just  taken  from  it  He  snbatituted  mo  in 
its  place,  and  deposited  me  in  the  plate  with  a 
graceful  inclination  to  the  beautiful  collector. 

The  money  thus  raised  ma  employed  in  pur- 
diasing  arti^es  of  the  most  oi^ent  neoesaty  for 
the  nniniuaate  pec^  who  had  been  boznt  out  of 
their  homes. 

I  served  to  pa^  for  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  doth, 
fiuiU8bed*by  a  nch  manufitctnrer,  whose  son  was 
going  to  jE'^uis  the  following  day.  This  young 
man  was  to  spend  a  year  in  the  capitalt  that  he 
might  acquire,  as  his  mother  said,  fitsUooablo 
habits  and  manners.   In  general  Uiis  is  an  ex- 


chat  poor  unhappy  womaa  on  the  fifth  story,  pensive  mode  of  edooation.  and  the  merchant,  be> 
whose  hosband  Iwats  her  every  day,  while  she  is  sides  a  letter  of  credit,  had  placed  in  his  son's 


working  herself  to  death  to  provide  ibod  for  her 
chUdran." 

"That  is  a  good  thought:  bat  can  we  not  ahn 
give  aomethiog  for  tbe  missionan-  society?  It  is 
ttie  only  way  in  wUeh  we  can  oMufit  the  pow 
heathen,  for  neitba'  yon  nor  I  oan  go  and  preach 
to  them." 

WiUi  one  consent,  the  husband  and  wife  put 
me  aude  for  their  charitaUe  (Bering.  The  rest 
of  tiie  money  was  partly  destined  for  the  payment 
of  the  proprietors,  from  whom  the  fruit  woman 
procured  her  supplies,  and  partly  disposed  of  in 
the  box  which  provided  for  the  wants  of  tlie 
f&mily.  Before  she  wenttobed,  Dame  Renooard 
set  her  apartment  in  order,  so  as  to  have  less  to 
do  on  the  Sabbath  momii^.  She  prepared  the 
ehildmi's  clean  clothes,  tanog  care  to  deposit  a 
penny  in  each  of  their  little  pockets,  so  that  they 
nUght  han  snnething  to  put  in  the  poAr  btnc  in 
C3nmgontof  churoh. 

I  remuned  some  time  in  the  somtdre  of  the 
pastor,  whose  office  it  was  to  collect  the  misaon- 
■ryof^rings.  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  manr 
smiJla-  sums,  which  he  appeared  to  receive  witn 
more  pleasure  than  those  of  greater  amount 

''Behold,  said  he,  as  he  depocnted  in  the  drawer 
the  piece  of  moner  which  the  artisan  bad  deducted 
from  bis  necessities:  "Behold  the  gifts  which  are 
veil  plea^ngtoGod— thOTantheoflBringsof  the 
heart." 

I  passed  firom  the  hands  of  the  paator  to  the 
dnt  of  a  banker,  wlw  had  undertaken  to  forward 
to  Paria  the  aom  iriiioh  had  been  ooUected  at 
Dijon. 

One  day  there  was  a  fnnd  dinner  at  the  Pre- 
foture.  The  banker  in  nis  festive  robes  came  to 
the  chest  to  fill  his  parse,  and  I  was  among  ibe 
Bouber  of  pieites  which  he  seUeted.  During  the 
evening,  one  (if  the  guests  gave  a  pathetic  account 
«f  an  incenSlfary,  who  having  consumed  several 
i^hboring  village,  bod  reduced  a 
lies  to  a  state  of  destituticm.  The 
was  mudi  aS«oted  with  the 
•posed  a  Bubscription. 
containing  some  countvs,  hap- 
pnied  to  be  ti|on  a  taUe  near  at  hand;  she  amp- 
M  it  and  was  going  to  take  it  loand.wben  her 
kmband,  aotnated  by  what  reaaon  I  know  not, 
ataad  the  zoom  with  a  sjlw  plata,  whidi  he 


honses  in  a 
number  of 
wife  of  Ihtt 
rdatioo,  and 
A  v^vet 


r>rtmanteau,  a  tolerably  weighty  bag,  in  which 
took  a  place,  and  behold  me  once  more  on  Uw 
road  to  my  native'  place.  Althot^  I  was  quite 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  I  did  not  remahi  then 
many  daya:  for  the  yooag  man  was  not  long  in 
emptying  it  I  was  with  tfaca  other  emvii 
[Heces,  all  that  remained  of  his  flnhstanes,  when 
after  putting  us  in  his  pocket,  he  aet  dlf  to  aaimtffl' 
on  the  Boulevard  de  Gund. 

"Well!  what'8thenewB?"eriedoneof  hiseom- 
panions,  acoostiag  him— "you  look  asif  yov  wara 
dreaming.  Come  and  dine  at  Teiy's,  and  fiwa 
there  we  will-go  to  the  Italian  opera." 

"The  only  objection  is,  that  I  am  no  fonger 
able  to  stand  treat;  we  have  oommitted  so  many 
extravagancies  the  last  three  weeks,  that  I  have 
oiHne  to  the  end  of  my  ready  money,  and  I  date 
not,  upon  my  word,  alrau^  make  use  of  my  letter 
of  oredit;  my  fodur  could  never  understand  how 
I  had  spent,  in  dnrt  a  time,  a  snai  of  moBey, 
which,  acoording  to  hia  cilonlation,  ahonld  han 
snffioed  for  my  expenditnre  six  months  at  least" 
"Dent  talk  about  fathers!— they  ara  all  alike. 
I  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  worid  to  get  a 
few  coppers  out  of  mine.  But  for  some  .time,  I 
have  been  able  to  mani^  witheirt  hia  awiatanoa. 
I  am  so  fortunate  at  play,  that  my  winnings  paf 
all  my  expenses." 
"Indeed!" 

"You  must  try  your  hand  at  it" 

"But  supposing  I  lose?"  ; 

"Well,  tt^'s  a  chance,  but  it's  not  very  like.y. 
Ton  will  toUow  my  lock;  besidaa,  if  yon  lose  at 
theoommencement,  I  will  lend  yoa  woraewith  to 
follow  your  fortunes." 

A  few  minutes  later,  toe  two  jwmg  nun  en- 
tered a  saloon,  in  the  midst  wliich  was  a  kmg 
table,  covered  with  green  doth,  and  snrroanded 
by  a  number  of  men,  who  appeared  as  thongh. 
tbeir  hearts  were  in  their  eyes,  so  greedy,  paa* 
donate,  sparkling  with  hope,  or  fraa^t  with  de- 
spair, were  the  looks  they  duted  upon  tlie  massea 
of  gold  circulating  before  them.  No  ether  sound 
was  heard  but  t^t  of  the  money  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  a  few  words  rapidly  pro* 
nounced,  such  as  "Rouge,  Noir,  Game." 

One  would  have  thought  that  tiiese  men  had 


other;  they  aeem 
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^Id  like  faoonds  over  ft  oarcue.  The  three  crowns 
of  the  jonng  provincial  at  first  won  several  others, 
bat  at  Uie  moment  be  was  congratulating  himself 
upon  his  sucoessi  the  lack  turned,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  was.  with  the  rest  of  the  money  heaped 
before  him,  drawn  away  by  the  rftke  of  the 
banker. 

I  cannot  tell  bowmanylames  I  changed  owners 
daring  that  erening,  or  imther  tbatnigbt;  in  fact> : 
I  belonged  to  no  one,  bat  merely  serred  as  a  play- ; 
tbii%  for  tiMse  low  and  sordid  passions,  which 
exti^inish  in  ibn  heart  of  man  the  capability  for  i 
those  higher  enjnments,  which  are  bestowed  | 
only  apon  ^  rwned  and  the  intellectnal. 

At  firar  o'dock  in  the  moming,  I  found  myself: 
nixed  ap  with  a  quantity  of  Napoleons,  in  the  I 
pooket  w  a  stock  broker,  who,  a  few  hours  later 
in  the  day,  cxperienoed  anew  the  excitement  of: 
the  gaming  table,  in  the  alleys  of  the  exchange. 

From  his  hands  I  passed  into  those  of  a  banker- 
prinoe,  whose  head  and  whose  pen  wore  the  crea* 
tors  of  millions.  He  was  one  oT  those  men  whose 
trery  thought  and  actioD,  in  short,  whose  whole 
liatenee  centred  in  one  object,  that  of  emidung: 
himsrif.  Bis  name  was  the  passport  to  success : 
tar  mvf  enterprise  to  whiim  it  was  attached- 
Pnmd  CO  laia  oommefcial  capad^,  he  exercised 


suoeess  of  my  enterprises  is  a  certain  title  to  tbe 
esteem  and  admiration  <^  mankind." 

Forgotten  by  chance  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  his 
pockets,  I  participated  for  some  time  in  this  lift  of 

perturbation.  All  of  asudden. however, M.X  

waa  taken  ill; — I  found  myself  abntup  in  his  dum- 
ber, assisting  at  the  daily  levees  which  be  held  with 
his  head  clerk  and  exchange  agents-  He  recovered 
while  reoeiviDg  these  people  all  his  presenoe  of 
mind,  all  bis  energy,  dictating  Jettera  with  re- 
markable  fadli^,  ^ring  his  directioDB  npon  spe- 
calatioDs  of  vast  importuwe  with  tbe  aune  extra* 
ordinary  foresi^^ht  wbicb  bad  aoqaired  him  his 
fortune.  Bat  if  at  any  time  bis  wife  endeavond 
to  divert  his  mind  by  reading  to  him,  he  would 
listen  for  a  time  to  please  her,  bat  his  mind  not 
having  the  power  of  occupying  itself  in  anything 
but  calculations,  a  nervous  restlessness  would 

seize  him,  and  Madame  X  would  dose  the 

book. 

One  of  his  nieces,  whom  he  had  in  a  masoer 
adopted,  duly  passed  some  hours  at  his  bedside. 
This  yoang  girl  endeavored  to  draw  the  attcatioii 
of  her  nnole  to  rdidous  sal^eots,  but  be  joking 
oaviUed  with  what  be  tamed  her  mystiod  ideas. 
One  day  that  abe  had  taken  npm  herself  to  mdw 
mwe  direoi  allasknis  to  las  state,  wlwsh  had  bow 


Aa  power  of  «  despot  on  'cbrage,  suffering  his  I  become  critical,  be  peremptorily  imposed  silcoee. 
patnuage  to  be  purduwed  by  the  most  abject  *'Tberewillbetimeeiu)ugh,"aaidbe,"tothiDk 
oomplianecs  even  in  speculations  which  were  to  of  eternity  when  we  have  done  with  world." 
enrich  his  own  coffers,  and  in  which  be  woald  "Yea."  replied  fais  niece,  "if  our  Saviour  had 
luive  been  much  mortified  had  he  jiot  been  a  par-  not  said  'Watch  and  pray,  for  you  know  neither 
tidpator.   Rising  at  break  of  day,  spending  a  |  tbe  day  nor  the  hour.' '* 

"Oh.  Donseuse!  Death  is  not  so  near  at  hand: 
I  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  Doctors  and 
remedies,  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  for  a  longtime 
to  come." 

So  had  the  rich  man  in  the  <ih)Spel,  when  bt 


great  part  of  tbe  night  over  his  books,  scarcely 
allowing  himsdf  time  for  his  meals,  the  opulent  epe- 
oidator  subjected  himself  to  more  arduous  toil 
t^u  tbe  poor  laborer,  who  Imb  to  sappwt  his 
Bttmeroiis  family  by  the  sweat  <tf  his  brow.  But 

these  l^yaoal  emwms  were  trifling  compared  to  i  said,  'Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  mndigoodi 
the  euitoment  of  mlud  wtddi  the  ridng  and  fitll-  laid  up  for  many  years.'  Tb»t  night  hia  aonl  was 
ing  nS  the  stocks,  the  arrival  of  despwtehes,  the  required  of  him." 

banlmipto^  d  oorrespoodantB,  ko.,  Moh      oe-     This  oouragcoos  reply  provoked  tbe  angtr  of 


oasioDed  bim. 


M.  X  ,  and  he  snfrared  her  no  more  to  qwtk. 


Suobia  life  must  have  been  a  martyrdom,  and  |  She  quitted  the  chain ber  with  tMM  in  her  fljci, 
this  man  imposed  it  npon  himself,  and  to  what !  saying  to  hersdfi — 

end?   Uodoubtedty  to  the  love  of  money.   But  j    "How  tnu  it  is*  the  lore  ot  money  Is  the  root 

did  not  this  money  procure  bim  numberless  en-|(^idlevil." 


? — ^his  home,  it  is  true,  was  magnificent; 
>at  be  possessed  himself  of  all  his  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  displaying  them 
to  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  multitude,  who  would 

exdaim.  What  a  bead  that  BloiuHorX  most 

have!  What  graiaa!  What  an  immense  fcrtane 
he  has  amassed  for  himself!" 

TUsspeeiBB  of  admiration  flattM«d  his  self-es- 
teem, aiul  witfaoot  doubt,  indemnified  him  for  the 
deepkes  nights  he  passed  bmeath  bis  brocaded 


The  mck  man  was  now  attacked  with  vident 
spasms,  which  tbe  physicians  took  pains  to  oon- 
vince  bim  were  entiray  nervous. 
One  day,  tbe  la^  be  was  to  Spend  in  this 

world,  M.  X  ordered  his  deik  to  attoid,  u 

usual,  to  oommomcate  bis  oorrespondence.  H. 
Smon,  on  entering  tbe  room,  started  with  horror 
at  tbe  agbt  of  liis  livid  countenance,  already 
stamped  with  the  hues  of  death;  but,  with  t» 
ready  tact  of  a  man  of  the  worid,  he  qoickly  re- 


eortains.   It  was  not  then  for  the  enjcrfments  |  ovroed  himself;  and  told  the  dyin^man  that  ha 

whioh  it  procured,  that  M.  X  loved  money,  thought  him  kmUng  better  timi  ooStbe  prerioot 

The  freedom  with  which  he  embarked  it  in  the  \  day.  .ja 
moat  haaardous  enteiprises,  showed  that  it  wasj  "We  shall  soon,"  added  he,  "btt  'ithe  hipp* 
not  the  avaricious  desire  of  hoarding  it  and  con- 1  neas  of  seeing  you  again  in  yoor  oaAting-booat, 
templating  it,  which  actuated  liis  exertions  for  its  where  your  long  looked. for  pRsenap  will  rtua- 
attainmrat.  No,  bis  ambiUoos  mind  coveted !  mate  the  zeal  of  your  assistants,  taiwbom  your 
gold,  to  prove  lua  oapadty;  conndering  in  a  man-  admirabte  examp^  is  so  powerful «  stimnlDa." 
nor  that  his  intdleotual  fiuulties  were  a  machine 
the  eoinue  of  mon^,  fat  thoughtto  himadf— 
"Tbe  more  1  acquire  the  more  I  am  worth.  The 


Aftor  having  offered  up^s  swvi. 
thepillowof  tiiB. 
onrrespondanee^ 


asfi 
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onfolded  to  the  view  of  him  who  vm  abont  to 
quit  the  etrth,  the  Tarious  busioeaa  which  had 
been  transacted  in  his  name  in  Lmdon,  Vienna, 
Boiin,  Odessa,  Maples,  &c. 

While  M.  SimoD  vras  reading  to  him  a  letter 
from  London,  the  nek  man  was  seized  with  so 
violent »  spasm,  that  all  assistance  seemed 
leas.  Tlie  phyddans*  summoned  in  baste, 
thoD^^t  bim  m  the  agonies  of  death;  Uieir  reme* 
dies,  bowerer*  trinmpbed  over  the  crisis.  The 
dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  s  fidter- 
ing  Toice — 

'*M.  Simon— continue*  — 

**Whatr*  replied  the  clerk,  mnch  agitated. 

^'Wtay — the — despatch  from — London — Such  a 
&lling— in  the  fand»— ah!  what— an  excitement!" 

The  attendants  looked  at  eadi  other  in  mute 
astooifibment.  One  of  the  doctors,  however, 
hastened  to  congratulate  M.  X  upon  bis  pre- 
sence of  tmnd- 

"How  could  yon,  after  so  vii^ent  an  attack,  xe- 
■mM  tiu  thread  of  your  sntgectl  It  is  truly 
iablime!   What  gpnius!" 

**Toa  most,  however,"  sud  the  other  doctor, 
"moderate  your  senaitiveness.  Tou  suffer  your- 
self to  be  too  much  excited  by  the  affiurs  of  busi- 
ness. Wait  till  your  healm  is  re-established, 
b^ore  you  suffer  them  to  oconpy  your  attention. 
It  will  not  be  long.  These  nervous  attacks 
aometimes  cease  all  at  tmce." 

Tbis  mm,  on  leaving  the  xoomt  wld^ercd  to 
the  niece  of  the  banker — 

"Do  not  leave  Madame  X         alone  in  the 

diamber;  her  husband  will  not  live  through  the 
Bight." 

^•Oh!"  cried  tbe  young  ^1  with  gentle  firm- 
nesB.  *'are  you  not  responsible  b^lwe  God  fin-  the 
selTStion  of  that  soul,  which  yoa  have  continued 
to  delude  to  the  last  hour?" 

The  doctor  not  hearing,  or  feigning  not  to  bear 
her,  hastily  descended  the  staircase,  humming 
Sn  opera  air. 

Still  in  the  pocket  of  the  last  coat,  worn  by 

M.  X  ,  I  was  present  at  4he  dyiog  agony  of 

the  wealthy  banker.  The  active  and  powerful 
man  had  become  a  lifeless  corpse,  around  which 
watched  ibe  numerous  mercaiaries,  who  were 
lookixig  forward,  either  to  a  Iqiacy  in  the  will  of 
the  dsMased,  or  to  a  share  in  his  wardrobe.  They 
wen  in  haste  to  ^spose  of  thdr  master's  re- 
mains, that  th^  might  seise  upon  the  spoils. 

The  coat,  in  which  I  lay  concealed,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  valet  de  cbambre,  who  sold  it  to  a  pawn- 
broker. 'The  latter,  in  Ivushmg  and  turning 
Bbont  his  purchase,  saw  me  &1I  at  bis  feet,  and 
immediately  called  hia  wife  to  witness  his  good 
fortune. 

**But,"  said  the  latter,  yielding  to  an  impulse 
of  rectitude,  "ought  you  not  to  return  this  five 
frano  pieoe  to  the  gentleman's  servant  who  sold 
yon  the  coat?" 

**La!  what  nonsense!  what  It  Is  Incl^  to  find, 
it  is  locky  to  keep;  bendes,  nothing  can  be  more 
honestly  acquired  than  what  we  find." 

T3t»  wife,  convinced  by  this  reaaoning,  retom- 
ed  to  her  kitohen. 

To  his  trade  in  old  clothes,  the  broker  united 
the  faoneBt  oslling  Ot  mone^y-lender,  wUdi  drew 


him  numerous  customers.  A  young  man,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  entered,  holding  in  hia 
hand  a  watch. 

"Father  Qoulard,"  said  he,  "how  much  will 
you  loan  me  upon  this  article?" 

The  usurer  turned  about  the  watoh  in  every 
direction,  examined  the  thickness  o(  the  case, 
wdghed  the  chain  uid  the  kqr,  and  appeared  to 
consider  S  moment,  without  retrying. 

"I  will  lend  you  fifty  firancs,  if  you  will  en- 
gage to  return  me  OBYmij  in  a  fortnight." 

"fi^  francs!  that  is  veiy  little;  and  a  fort- 
night is  a  very  short  time.  I  think  yoa  are  a 
little  of  the  Jew,  my  good  man." 

"A  Jew!  Father  Qoulard  a  Jew!  Ah!  I  only 
wish  you  had  to  deal  with  a  Jew!  that  is  a  crea- 
ture without  either  law  or  faith.  For  my  part, 
I  have  a  conscience;  and  I  advance  yon,  on  your 
old  rattle-trap  of  a  watofa,  more  than  I  should 
ftr  it.  wen  I  oUiged  to  sell  it;  hot  I  hope 
yon  will  not  redooe  me  to  that  extiemi^." 

"No,  oerteinly;  it  was  my&tber'fl  watoh.  and 
my  mother  wontd  make  a  fine  fiiss  if  I  did  not 
take  it  home  with  me  at  the  neatioa.  Soma 
way  or  another,  I  must  contrire  to  get  it  out  of 
your  hands,  before  .then." 

The  law  student  pocketed  the  tea  crown 
pieces,  of  which  numbw  I  formed  one,  and  ra- 
pidly gained  the  comer  of  the  street,  where  a 
companion  awaited  him.  I  did  not  remain  long 
in  ma  hands,  and  after  having  circulated  for 
some  time,  I  passed  into  those  of  a  jeweller, 
fh>m  whom  a  young  married  couple  were  making 
some  necessaiy  purchase  for  travelling.  The 
hosband  pud  in  gold,  and  1  was  g^vcn  to  him  in 
change.  He  threw  me  carelessly  into  the  bot- 
tom M  u  dd  pnrsB,  in  whidi  I  tonud  myself,  a 
Cnr  days  aftmr.  travelling  in  an  elcfuit  carriage, 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Nice.  We  were  approach- 
ing the  Sardinian  custom- boose;  the  young  lady 
was  beginning  to  manifest  a  very  bvely  solici- 
tude respecting  her  trunks  of  fashionable  things, 
for  tbe  safe^  of  whose  oontonte  tiie  awkward- 
ness of  the  custom-house  officers  made  her 
:  tremble.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  the 
;  yard  of  the  entrepot,  the  pretty  traveller  saluted 
with  a  not  very  amiable  look,  the  ofBcer,  who, 
coming  op  to  the  oarriage*dogr,  called  out  in  sin 
impwmtiTC  ToiQ»— 

"Tou  must  nnpiek  the  who  e  of  tlua  canii^e. 
It  is  cor  role  to  search  every  part" 

The  scoundrels,  without  any  regard  for  the 
nervous  tremors,  which  their  rou^  handling  oc- 
casioned the  elegant  young  lady,  obeyed  liieir 
superior,  and  all  the  precious  twudboxes  were 
spread  out  in  tbe  centre  <rf  tbecourt-yard.  Next 
arrived  the  inspector,  turning  up  his  skeves  in 
order  to  testify  Uie  zeal  with  wmch  he  meant  to 
accomplish  his  work.  As  soon  as  he  had  emp- 
tied one  trunk,  and  buried  his  arms  in  the  aides 
it,  the  ofBcer,  whose  bunness  it  was  to  over- 
look him,  seeing  him  ftilly  emj^oyed,  turned 
away  to  recdve  anothei;  camage;  at  the  same 
instant  the  traveller  drew  me  bom  his  parse,  and 
slipped  me,  clandestinely,  into  the  band  of  the 
inspector,  who,  with  no  less  adroitneES,  dropped 
me  into  Ids  podtet,  and  continued  (MKning  the 
boxes  of  flneir  vm  vitaaiid^^^l^  Bat 
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his  prohne  fingers  raised  not  the  silver  paper! moisten  the  eye  of  the  woi^maa.  as  be  retnntd 
which  protected  the  contents;  scarcely  did  he|fro[n  the  shore,  not  haring  obtvned  emploj- 
ftUoKT  himself  the  most  discreet  glance,  before  be  |  ment,  with  emp^  bands  to  his  &mily,  who  were 
cried  ont,—  ''  ... 

"The  carriage  of  Monsicnr  may  be  packed 
again,  everythiag  is  perfectly  right!" 

The  inspector  had  a  child  who  was  dyjng  of  I 
ctmsomption,  and  the  disconsolate  mother  never  | 
oeased  ttlling  her  husband,  that  their  son  would 
certainly  recover,  if  be  could  hare  a  nine  day's 
MiBSs  perfbnned  in  his  bebal£ 

**Bat  it  will  reqnin  mxoBj  tar  bo  many 
masses, "  added  she,  agbing. 

"That  child  has  cost  us  enoi^b,  already,  with- 
out addmg  to  it,"  replied  the  father.  "My  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  masses  of  M.  le  Cnre  will  no 
more  save  him,  than  the  drags  of  the  apothecaiy- 
These  things  are  nothing  bnt  devices  of  the 
eborcb  to  extort  money." 

"How  is  it  possible  yon  can  be  sncb  an  nnbe- 
lievcr  when  so  many  miracles  are  every  day 
being  performed  by  the  nine  day's  maraes,  and 
the  intercessions  of  the  sainis?  Too  dwnld 
have  heard  what  ndghbor  Girolaino  told  me 
lUxrat  them,  this  morning." 

**Well,  if  yon  have  so  mnch  ftith  in  the! 
n^nta,  why  do  you  not  invoke  them  yourself,  in-  i 
stead  of  giving  away  yoar  money  to  the  priest?**; 

**0h,  our  prayers  cannot  be  as  good  as  those; 
ef  a  holy  man  of  the  chorch.'  and  then  the  I 
mass!  the  mass!" 

'•Well,  I  cannot  miderstand  a  God  who  will: 
do  nothing  for  nothing.  Men  are  more  liberal ; 
than  that;  they  help  each  other  gratis." 

* 'At  ^e  same  time  no  one  lovea  better  than: 
yourself  to  receive  payment  for  your  services: 
and  attentions  to  travellers,  while  all  yon  care 
for  is  to  spend  it  upon  your  own  pleasures.  If 
our  ehild  dies,  it  will  be  your  fknlt" 

The  poor  woman  cried,  and  begged,  and  teased 
her  husband,  till,  at  last,  he  threw  me  into  her 
J^i,  saying,— 

"I  snppose  I  mustg^re  it  yon  for  the  sake  of 
peace." 

Placing  me,  with  some  other  monCT*,  the 
ftnits  of  her  recent  savings,  the  wife  of  the  in- 
spector  exchanged  me  for  the  promise  of  a  nine 
day's  mass  from  M.  le  Core. 

The  latter  rang  for  his  housekeeper,  and  placed 
me  in  her  hands. 

*'You  will  give  this,"  said  he,  "to  Jospino, 
the  carrier,  and  tdl  him  to  bring  mo  from  afar* 
talles  the  best  ebooolata  he  can  procure." 

In  consideration  of  the  delicacy  of  his  stomacli, 
M.  le  Oax^  bad  obtained  permission  from  his 
l»Bhop  to  take  erery  mwning,  before  mass,  a  cup 
of  cbocctete. 

The  carrier  left  me  at  Marseilles,  where,  for  a 
kmg  time,  I  had  the  run  of  the  banks  and  coont- 
tng-honses,  passing  alternately  into  the  hands  of 
people  of  every  nation.  My  longest  resting  place 
was  the  wooden  bowl  of  a  money  changer, 
where,  screened  by  an  iron  grating,  end  in  com- 

rmy  with  a  multitude  of  coins  <^  every  stamp, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  paasers-l^.  Omn 
did  the  wretch,  who  held  out  his  huid  to  implore 
diarity,  cast  a  look  of  envy  on  so  modi  nsdess 
licheb  Moid  than  onoe  have  I  seen  »  ten 


watting  for  bread.  A  single  one  of  those  ptfces 
would  have  rendered  him  so  happy.  The  "hoya 
of  the  neighborhood  often  gathered  round  tlw 
grated  window,  to  discourse  npon  all  the  com- 
ments which  the  possesion  of  that  money  might 
procure  them.  They  formed  project  npon  pro- 
ject, and  more  than  once  the  construction  of  their 
castles'in  the  air  became  Uie  ooeaaim  of  qoai^ 
rels  and  fighting. 

To  find  oneself  thus  the  obfeet  oi  admiration, 
of  envy  and  of  desire,  continually  to  be  exdtn^ 
passions,  and  never  gratiiying  them ,  is  not  a  very 
ftgreeable  position.  I  was  not,  therefore,  sorry 
to  leave  the  wooden  bowl  to  enter  the  pocket  of 
a  young  man,  who  was  travelling  for  the  tiro* 
fold  purpose  of  amusement  and  instruction.  He 
visited  the  smallest  ruins,  the  most  insignificant 
buildings— not  a  single  place  pointed  ont  in  the 
guide-book  escaped  his  investigation.  He  did  not 
examine  very  minutely,  it  is  true;  but,  directed 
hy  his  valet  de  place,  he  made  numerooa  notes  in 
an  elegant  Rusna  leather  pocket-book,  widi 
dasps  of  gold,  and  peticQ  of  uw  same  {ovcions 
metal.  Tm  traveller  fbrgot  this  valuable  appen- 
dage in  ft  hired  carriage.  Not  having  taken  the 
number  of  the  coach,  and  not  reckoning  mndi 
upon  the  hones^  of  the  driver,  he  was  quite  in 
despair  at  having  made  such  an  expcaiditore  of 
wit  and  talent  to  no  purpose,  when,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  order  an  advertisement  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  the  pocket-book  was  bronght  in  hj 
the  coadiman,  who  had  been  ina.Whig  nnmeitHU 
researches  to  discover  the  pwpnetor.  I  was  be- 
stowed on  the  good  man  as  a  reward  for  bis 
imnesty.  He  hastened  home  to  Ids  poor  dwdlisg, 
and  held  me  up  in  the  distance  to  nis  wifo,  woo 
was  w^ting  fin-  him  at  the  dotv. 

Here,"  laid  he,  "this  will  oomptete  the  sam. 
This  year,  at  least,  our  littl*  oottage  vUl  not  be 
sold.** 

*God  be  praised,"  said  his  wife,  wi^nng  ewiy 
a  tear.  "I  had  prayed  so  much  that  He  wonld 
come  to  onr  snccor,  and  yet,  an  boor  ago,  I  was 
quite  disheartened.  I  felt  my  &ith  foil,  when 
M.  Rodion  came  and  told  me  that  if,  to-morrow 
morning,  we  did  not  bring  him  the  fifteen  frtocs 
interest  npon  the  two  hundred  francs  whidi  be 
lent  us,  he  wonld  have  us  imme^ately  tniotd 
out.  It  was  of  no  use  my  telling  1dm  bow 
lottg  illness  bad  oocariooed  onr  being  bdSnd* 
hand,  or  my  begging  him  to  receive,  on  aceoont, 
the  ten  francs  which  are  in  the  closet.  Be  wonld 
listoi  to  nothing,  and  he  went  out,  striking  Ui 
cane  violently  on  the  pavement,  vyii^,  '£l  or 
nothing. ' " 

"Ah!  I  was  very  nnhappy,  also,  for  I  knew 
the  bard  heart  of  our  creditor.  Did  be  not  rm 
poor  widow  Perrin,  who  owed  him  five  himdrol 
irancs,  with  the  expenses  of  a  law-stiitl  The 
whole  parish  will  become  bis  property,  hj  Ids 
way  of  lending  money  on  mortgage  at  enonnoM 
interests,  and  taking  possesaiOD  of  proper^ 
of  every  fomily  who  siake  the  slightest  ddiy  in 
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fcrwtojadKe  that  oM  nan.  The  Word  of  God  :  ia  prooeeding,  and  my  attcntiey  still  more  so. 
forbids  US.  Let  ua  rather  pray  for  the  coDversion  He  always  finds  some  excuse  to  make  in  favor  of 


of  bis  roqI,  for  he  knows  not  the  one  Uiing  need 
fal,  and  makes  his  money  his  gpd." 
"Alas!  what  will  it  arail  him  at  the  last  day? 


the  idle.  He  commiserates  Che  numerous  family 
of  one  and  deplores  the  bad  harrest  of  umUkx. 
Oh!  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  one^s  righta, 


Bat  I  have  not  told  you  how  the  Lord  helped  me  and  protect  one's  wealth!" 
to-day.  I  was  qnite  unhappy,  not  knowing  The  onl^  servant  of  the  old  man  here  inter- 
wbether  I  might  Tentore  again  to  ask  an  ad- ;  nipted  his  lamentations  by  bringing  in  his 
nnoe  from  my  master,  when,  upon  the  seat  of|  brei^fast,  which  consisted  of  a  cap  of  coflee. 


the  coach,  I  espied  a  pocket-book,  all  decorated 
with  gold.  What  a  sum  of  money  it  most  have 
been  worth!  For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to 
k«9  it.  I  said  to  myself.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
bag  gone  away  I7  the  tiiree  o*dook  coach.  Be- 
ndes,  I  do  not  know  where  he  livei.  But  all  at 
once  these  words  came  into  my  mind,  'Withhold 
not  the  goods  of  anotfao-,  even  when  thou  hast  it 
in  thy  power.'  And,  immediately,  I  set  off 
from  hotel  to  hotel  till  I  found  the  gentleman  I 
had  driven  in  the  morning.  He  was  so  delighted 
at  getting  back  his  pocket-book  that  he  rewarded 
me  Reneronsly." 

"Exactly  the  five  firancs  we  wanted.  The  hand 
of  Ood  directed  hiuk" 

The  next  day  I  was  carried  to  M.  Rocbon, 
who,  wrapped  ia  a  dressing-gown,  full  of  holes 
and  patches,  was  seated  in  a  black  leathern  arm- 
diair.  Be  was  makfaig  a  ealonlation,  which  w 
•haorbed  Ids  attention  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
coaefamMi  enter,  althoogh  he  had  several  times 
knocked  at  the  door. 

**Ah!  there  yoa  u«,"  cried  M.  Bochon. 
"Have  you  broudit  the  maneyl" 

"Yes,  Mr."  , 

'*That  is  fortunate  for  yon.  I  was  jast  going 
to  writo  to  my  attorney." 

"I  am  sorry  I  am  a  little  beUndhaiKl  this 
year-    Bat  yon  know,  sir" — 

'*Ye8,  yes.  Debtors  are  never  at  a  loss  for  ez- 
caamu  It  is  owing  to  my  excessive  lenity  in 
listaning  to  them,  that  I  have  ruined  myself. 
That^  vhat  one  gets  by  assisting  ungrateful 
peofile.  Bat.  for  the  fatnre,  I  give  no  quarter. 
I  most  Ikv  ap  aometiung  to  keep  me  in  my  old 
days.  Here,  take  your  receipt,  and,  for  the  fu- 
tun,  be  more  punctual." 

Hm  eoachmui  retired,  ud  I  nmafaied  upon 
the  wridog-deak  d  M.  Rochoa,  vho  coulinuied 
his  ealcolations  iJood — 

"Thir^-nme  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty; 
fnocs,  interest  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs,: 
lent  to  different  people.  What  a  pi^!  what  a: 
Dity  there  are  not  three  hundred  and  twen^: 
francs  more.  That  would  ,bave  made  an  even  ■ 
sum.  But  I  do  not  exact '  a  sufficient  interest. : 
I  am  too  lenient  ia  my  huainess  transactions. : 
I  give  ap  a  cent  here  and  a  cent  tiiere,  and  at 
the  and  en  the  year  it  amoonts  up.  And  now  let 
UM  look  at  the  letter  of  my  Pms  correspondent: 
Balance — ten  thousand  francs  proQt  upon  the 
speculatiou  in  Uie  Austrian  fands.  " 


without  sugar,  and  a  penny  roll. 

"Marianne,"  said  M.  Rocbon  to  his  house- 
keeper,  *'this  coffoe  is  rery  strong.  I  think  yoa 
must  have  exceeded  the  proper  allowance." 

'*Sr,  yoa  can  satisfy  yourself  by  measuring 
Iwhatnmalns." 

"At  any  rate,  you  can  redooe  the  qjanti^r. 
;  mmes  are  so  hard  that  we  must  really  retrench 
\  in  evevf  way.  Now  mind,  do  not  buy  any  more 
:roHi  for  my  breakfast  A  crast  of  common 
:  bread  will  serve  me  just  as  well." 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Marianne.  But, 
as  she  left  the  room,  she  muttered  to  herself, 
"Get  along,  you  old  miser!  Your  nephewa  will 
thank  you  greatly  for  starving  yourself  to  amass 
wealth  for  them.  They'll  make  it  spin  merrily, 
after  your  death!" 

ASwr  having  taken  his  light  repast,  which  was 
to  hut  him  tlU  five  o'clock  in  the 
Rodkoa  donUe  ktcked  the  dow  of  his  room,  and 
^ve  a  searching  look  all  round.  Wtwa  he  bad 
satisfied  himself  that  no  indiscreet  ey*  obserrad 
his  proceedings,  he  opened,  by  means  of  a  secret 
spring,  a  partition  of  the  wainsoot.  He  thea 
oaatioosly  raised  the  lid  of  a  lai^  iron  strong 
box,  the  various  oompartments  of  whJch  were 
filled  with  pieces  of  ^d  and  silver.  M.  Rochm 
took  dd^fat  in  counting  the  pike,  and  said,  as  fas 
contemplated  them — 

"It  is  as  well  to  reseire  a  nest-e^.  Pm^oe 
demands  it  No  one  in  the  world  knows  of  this 
resoorca.  I  can'  on^  angmsat  it  hy  slow  de- 
grees. It  is  now  twcB^  years  rince  I  c«n- 
roenced  this  hoard,  and>  although  I  devote  to  it 
every  fi«oti(ni  of  the  payments  1  receive,  I  ban 
not  yet  amassed  more  toan  flf^  thousand  firanoB. 
To-day,  I  hare  five  fiaocs  to  add  to  my  little 
savings." 

And  the  old  Croesna  deposited  me  upon  a  pile, 
where  I  have  reposed  for  three  years,  and  where 
I  shall  probably  continue  to  repose  till  the  death 
of  the  poor  moDomaniao,  to  whom  I  am  of  as 
much  use  aa  a  pebble  gathsnd  from  the  sesi- 
shore.  Mira. 


.  SsLV-RBLUNca.— There  is  a  time  in  eveiy 
man's  educatun  when  he  arrives  at  the  oonTi<^ 
tioQ  that  envy  is  ignorance;  that  imitation  is 
suicide;  that  be  must  take  himself  for  hetlv, 
for  w^,  as  bis  portion;  that  though  the  wide 
^  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  aouridung* 
And  those  >oorii  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bo- 
fnnds  rose  fifty  cents  the  next  day.   If  he  had !  stowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to 
<mly  waited.   If  he  had  only  had  a  little  more  him  to  till.   The  power  which  resides  in  him  ia 


patienoe.  Bat  T  am  always  so  nnfortuoate.  I 
most  look  over  this  file  of  law  papers:  Rents — 
thirty  thousand  francs.    This  landed  property 


new  in  naturo,  and  none  but  be  knows  what  that 
is  which  he  can  do,  nor  does  he  know  until  he 
has  tried.   Not  for  nothing  one  face,  one  i;harao- 


brings  no  retam— 'literally  no&ing.  To  make ;  ter,  one  fact,  makes  much  impression  ioL  him, 
farmen  pay  is  toU  and  miseiy.  Jostioe  is  iloir  i  and  another  none.— Ji.  W.  Enamon, 
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GOSSIP  ABOUT  CHILDREN. 

From  the  Knkskwbocker's  pleasant  goasip 
aboQt  efafldren,  we  take  the  following: — 

"Talking  of  children,  reminds  me  of  another  ' 
childish  anecdote,  which  I  have  lately  heard  in 
these  New  England 'parts.*  Tou  no  waht  know  ' 
what  a  Yankee  'muster'  was  in  the  olden  time-  ; 
Well  do  I  remember  mj  boyish  glee  when  my 
mother  gave  me  'nine-pence,*  and  I  revelled  in 
untold  irealtfa  and  'dreams  of  glory.'  on  'muster- 
day.'   The  story  is  anent  the  youthful  Websters.  ' 
Their  father  had  given  them  each  a  sm^  sum, 
and  they  had  been  to  the  militia  'muster.'  At 
n^htfidlt  they  retntned  home:  Danid,  as  usual.  , 
aomewfiat  ahead  of  hia  hroAer.  Their  father  ; 
mot  them  and,  addreadng  the  first,  Bud— 

*WeU,  Dan,  what  have  yon  dmte  with  yonr  ' 
mon^!* 

"  'Spent  it!'  was  the  sturdy  reply.  ' 
**  'And  what  have  yon  done  with  yours,  Zekel' 
«*I*ntittoDan!"» 

''Willie's  fitther  is  a  clergurman.  and  'tem- 
perate in  all  things;'  so  Willie  had  never  seen  a 
man  diewiog  the  'vile  weed'  until  he  was  about 

three  years  old.  when  Mr.   ,  holding  his  little 

son  by  his  dimpled  hand,  stood  in  the  street  for  a 
momeut,  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance.  Willie 
was  all  eyes,  as  be  could  not  comprehend  the 
conversation;  and,  seeing  the  heavily-bearded  in* 
dividoal  ooaanaoally  put  a  pinch  at  'flna-eut' 
into  his  month,  was  ooi^erahly  puxded  and 
astonidied.  At  last,  he  could  stand  it  no  kmger- 

'*  'Ba,'  Bud  lie,  aniionalyt  'does  that  man  cA«t« 
ktir,  ao  M  to  make  it  giov  oat  over  faia  ftoel* " 

**I!na*8  mamma  had  allowed  her  to  walk  up 
and  down  b^re  the  door,  with  strict  injunctions 
never  to  go  <^  dw  walk  into  the  street  This 
piece  of  fla^ng  was  her  world,  and  Aa  often 
looked  with  longing  eyes  beyond  it.  One  day, 
Kla's  baby-sister  died,  and  Ella  talked  with  bar 
mamma  of  the  mysteiy  of  death. 

"  'Where  do  ^ou  tUnk  habj  Ii  now?*  Urs. 
—  askfcd  her  tittle  girl. 

"  'Ob!'  said  Ella,  'I  think  heraoul  haa  gone 
right  straight  off  the  tidewalkP  " 

"I  heard  a  story  lately  about  the  'little-iblk,' 

which  will  please  E  and  yourself,  I  am  sure 

A  two-year  old  boy  was  taken  by  his  mother, 
who  lives  hereabouts,  to  a  diurch.  for  the  first 
time.  When  Uie  organ  commenced  placing,  the 
youngster  listoied  attentively  for  some  time,  and 
then,  turning  to  hia  mother,  asked  in  a  loud 
voice:— 

"'Ma!  ma!  wbere^  the  moatkey^-I  don't  see 
the  monkey!' " 

"There  were  several  persons  in  a  house  where 
there  was  a  young  child,  some  two  or  three  days 
old;  among  them  a  little,  bright-eyed  boy,  of 
some  four  Summers.  When  the  grandmother 
soon  after  came  in,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms, 
be  was  particularly  pleased  with  it,  kissed  it. 


and  evfneed  wrr  i^pnptom  of  deUgbt;  aAcd 
hia  aunt  where  m  got  it.  and  was  tM  ike 

bought  it  of  Dr.  Adams.  Then  he  asked  hor 
much  she  gave  ibr  it  She  told  him  she  pMd  tea 
dollars.  Be  then  stood  by  her  lap,  on  which  the 
child  was  lying  asleep,  his  eyes  beaming  with  in- 
tense satisfaction.  The  babe  soon  awoke,  and 
squalled  vociferously.  Instantly  hia  countcnaDoe 
fell;  and,  with  almost  disgust  pictured  on  tdi 
beautiful  face,  be  turned  around,  and  said — 

"  'Aunty,  if  I  was  yon,  I'd  take  it  badt  to  I^. 
Adams,  and  get  my  ten  dollanl— making  aodi  a 
noise  as  this! 


"By  the  wly,  the  same  little  child,  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  grates,  being  once  where 
there  was  a  poker  near  the  chimney  corner,  very 
soon  reasoned  out  the  analogical  use  of  it— 

"  'To  sharpen  the  shovel  and  tongs  oo-a 
steel,  yon  know.* " 


THE  WINTER  FIRE. 

BY  UABY  HOWITT, 

\  fire'e  a  good  eompanianable  friend, 
A.  comfortable  friend,  who  meets  your  ftca 
With  welcome  stod,  and  make*  the  poorest  ihed 
As  pUaaaDt  as  a  palace-    Are  yoa  coM? 
He  n'Brms  you— weary?  he  refreahfs  yon — 
Hangryt  he  doth  prepare  your'  food  for  you — 
Are  you  in  darkness? — He  gives  light  to  yoii~ 
In  a  atrange  land?  he  wears  a  face  that  is 
Familiar  from  year  childhood.   Are  yon  poor? 
What  matters  it  to  him?   He  knows  no  difference 
Betw»ea  au  enperer  and  the  poorest  bepgari 
Where  it  the  friend,  that  bean  the  name  ot  mUf 
Will  do  as  muck  iar  yon? 


A  CHILD. 
BT  AKsxAHOU  nan. 

O  thou  bright  thing,  freeh  from  tbe  band  of  Gad* 
The  motions  «f  thy  dancing  limba  are  swayed 
By  the  OBceasiog  ransic  of  thy  beingi 
Nearer  I  seem  to  God  when  looking  on  thee* 
'Ti«  ages  since  Be  made  His  yooofiest  staTf 
His  band  was  on  thee  as  'twere  yesterday. 
Thou  later  revelationi   Silver  stieam, 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  divine, 
Whence  all  things  flow!  O  bright  and  sioging babe 
What  wilt  thou  be  hereafter? 


A  SIMILE. 

BT  THOXAS  MOORE. 

See  how,  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile, 
Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast, 
And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile. 
And,  murmuring,  then  snbsides  to  rest. 
Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Risfs  on  Time's  eventful  seat 
And,  having  sweirdJi^tfuMBliUi^ 
Thns  melti)iatosEteMt^Ogie 
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GEORGE  MORLAKD. 

[?rcim  ft  very  eotertamiDg  work,  "Anecdotes  of 
I^ators.  EagTAvers,  Scolptora  and  Architects, 
tnd  CorioHitaes  of  Art,"  by  Shearjaahab  Spomer, 
jnstpablished  by  0.  P.  Patnam  ft  Co.,  we  take 
tbe  fallowing  anecdotal  reference  to  Morland,  the 
Pftiuter.] 

'Dm  life  of  this  extraordinary  genins  is  foil  of 
tnterest,  and  his  melancholy  fall  tail  of  warning 
ud  instruction.  He  was  the  son  of  an  indifferent 
uinter,  whose  principal  busineas  was  in  clean- 
ing and  repairing,  and  dealing  in  andent  pictures. 
Morland  showed  an  eitraordinaiy  talent  for 
pkiating  almost  in  his  infancy,  and  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  his  name  was  known  far  and 
wide  by  engravings  from  his  pictures.  His  &tber, 
iriu  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  low  ftnd  sordid 
^Usponiion,  had  his  son  indented  to  him  m  an  ftp* 
piaitice,  for  seren  years,  in  oiVder  to  seenre  his 
wvices  as  long  as  poedUe,  uid  he  constantly 
emplc^ed  him  in  painting  pietores  and  making 
drawinga  for  sale;  and  these  were  frequently  of  a 
brotd  character,  as  such  commanded  the  best 
prices,  and  found  the  most  ready  sale.  Hence  he 
aqnired  a  wonderful  facility  of  poodl,  bat  wholly 
neglected  academic  study.  His  associates  were 
the  Vtwest  of  the  low. 

Od  tbe  expiration  of  his  indenture,  he  left  bis 
&tber's  house,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  the 
tnstory  of  genius  degraded  by  intemperance  and 
HDmonlity,  which  alternately  excites  our  admi- 
Tttion  at  ms  great  talents,  our  r^rets  at  the  pro- 
ffigaoy  of  his  Conduct,  and  our  pi^  for  his  mis- 
fortunes. According  to  his  oic^pber,  Mr. 
Gfo^  Dawe.  who  wrote  an  impartial  and  eioel- 
IcQt  U(e  of  Morland,  ha  reached  the  full  maturi^ 
or  his  powers  about  1790,  when  he  was  twenty* 
91  years  old;  and  from  that  time,  they  beean 
ud  oHitinned  to  decline-tOl  his  death  m  1804. 
Poor  Moiland  was  coostaotly  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  harpies,  who  contrived  to  get  him  in  their 
debt,  and  then  compelled  him  to  paint  a  picture 
for  a  guinea,  which  they  readily  sold  for  thirty  or 
forty,  and  which  now  bring  almost  any  sum 
uked  for  them.  Many  ot  his  best  works  were 
piinted  in  ^onpng  booses,  to  clear  him  Gram 
tirett. 

MoaLAiTD's  Iablt  TALMin.— Mbrhwd's  fiither 
uviog  embarked  in  the  businoB  of  picture  deal- 
ing, had  become  bankrupt,  and  it  is  said  Aiat  he 
endetTored  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  the 
tilents  of  hia  son  Geot^,  who,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  esc&ped  from  the  cradle,  took  to  the  pencil  and 
crtjon.  Very  many  artists  are  recorded  to  have 
mKmfested  an  "early  inclination  for  art,"  but  the 
mdieations  of  early  talent  in  others  are  nothing 
»ban  compared  with  Morland's. 

"At  foar,  five,  and  six  ^earsofage,"saysCan- 
woghtm,  "be  made  drawings  worthy  of  ranking 
hm  among  the  common  race  of  studmts;  the 
praise  bestowed  on  these  by  the  Society  of 
Anists.  to  whom  they  were  exhiluted,  and  the 
■WHKy.  which  collectors  were  willing  to  pay  for 
tbe  works  of  this  new  wonder,  indooed  his  &ther 
^  urge  him  onward  in  his  studies,  and  he  made 
»P'd  progress." 

wKKUfiDs  Eablt  Fuck. — The&nger  of  over- 


tasking either  the  mind  or  body  in  childhood,  is 
well  known:  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  young  Morland  suffered  lioth  of  these  evils. 
His  father  stimulated  him  by  praise  end  in- 
dolgeooes  at  tbe  taUe,  wd  to  ensure  his  con- 
tinuance at  his  allotted  ta^s,  shnt  him  up  in  a 
garret,  and  excluded  Imn  from  free  air,  whidi 
strengthens  the  body,  and  from  education — that 
free  air  which  nounshes  tlie  mind.  His  stated 
work  for  a  time  was  makiog  drawings  from  pic- 
tures and  from  plaster  oasts,,  which  his  father 
carried  out  and  sold;  but  as  he  increased  in  skill, 
he  chose  his  subjects  from  popular  songs  and  bal- 
lads, such  as  "Youug  Roger  oams  tapping  at 
Dolly's  window,"  "My  name  is  Jack  Hall,'^  **I 
am  a  bold  shoemaker,  from  Belfast  Town  I  came," 
and  other  piodnctions  of  the  mendicant  muse. 
Tbe  copies  of  pietores  and  oasts  were  oammmty 
sold  fiw  three  half-crowns  each;  the  coi^nu 
sketches— anne  of  them  a  little  6ee  in  postnre, 
and  not  orer  delicately  handled,  were  framed  and 
disposed  of'for  any  sum  from  two  to  five  guineas, 
aocordiug  to  the  cleverness  of  the  pieoe.  or  the 
generosity  of  the  purchaser.  Though  far  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  his  manhood,  they  were 
much  admired:  engravers  found  it  profltaUe  to 
copy  tbem,  and  before  be  was  sixtem  years  old, 
his  name  had  fiown  far  and  wide. 

MoBLAim's  Mbntal  and  Mobal  EnuoATioir 
UNnsB  AM  Uknatubal  PAKRNT.—From  ten  years 
of  age,  youug  Morland  appears  to  have  led  the 
life  of  a  prisoner  and  a  slave  under  the  roof  of  his 
f^thert  bearing  in  bis  seclusion  tbo  merry  din  d 
the  schoolbtors  in  the  street,  withont  hope  of  par- 
taking in  their  sports-  By-and-by  he  managed 
to  obwn  an  honrs  reluation  at  the  twilight,  and 
then  associated  with  such  idle  and  profligate  boys 
as  chance  threw  in  his  way,  ana  learned  from 
Uiem  a  lore  for  coarse  enjoyment,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  oeold  not  welt  be  obtained  without 
money.  Oppression  keeps  the  school  of  Cunning; 
yonng  Morland  resolved  not  only  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  own  talents,  but  also  to  snatch  ui 
boor  <v  so  of  amusement,  without  consulting  his 
father.  When  he  made  three  drawings  for  Iiis 
ttiiner^  he  made  one  aeoretly  for  himself,  and 
giving  a  signal  from  lus  window,  lowered  it  by  a 
string  to  two  or  three  knowing  bt^B,  who  fiwnd 
a  purchaser  at. a  reduced  price,  and  qient  tbe 
money  with  the  young  artist  A  common  tap- 
room was  an  indiKrent  school  of  manners,  what- 
ever il^migbt  be  for  painting,  and  there  this  gifted 
lad  was  now  oRea  to  be  fiwnd  late  in  the  even- 
ing, ^rousbg  with  hostlers  and  potboys,  band- 
ing rwnd  the  quart  pc^  and.ain|^  hu  song  or 
cracktog  liis  joke. 

His  father,  having  found  out  the  contrivanoe 
hj  which  he  raised  money  for  this  kind  of  revelry, 
adopted,  in  his  own  imagination,  a  wiser  course. 
He  resolved  to  make  bis  studies  as  pleasant  to 
him  as  he  could;  and  as  Geoige  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  Cune  and  his  works  in  pries,  this 
could  he  done  without  any  km.  Be  indulged  hia 
son,  now  some  sixteen  years  old.  with  wine,  pam- 
pered bis  appetite  with  richer  fbod,  and  mjveover 
allowed  him  a  little  pocket  money  to  spend  among 
bis  companions,  and  purchase  aoqumteDce  wiu 
what  tha  imlgar  call  tlifeed  Hj^ittflgite.  too, 
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in  a  style  of  ultra-dandyism,  and  exhibited  him  S  entreated  and  mnonstrated— his  old  propenatin 
at  his  easel  to  his  customers,  attired  in  a  green  |  prevailed;  and  the  pot-boy,  th«  pawnbroker,  tnd 
coat,  with  very  long  skirts,  and  immense  yellow  <  the  pugilist,  were  summoned  ag^  to  bis  ade,  n 
buttons,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top  boots  with  more  to  be  separated. 

spurs.  He  permitted  him,  too,  to  sing  wild  MoiUiAMs's  Social  PosmoK. — ^Hor1and*8  die* 
songs,  swear  grossly,  and  talk  about  anytmng  he  sipated  habits  and  worthless  oom[»nions  pro- 


liked,  with  such  freedom,  as  makes  anxious  pa- 
rents tremble.  With  all  these  indulgences  the 
bc^  was  not  happy;  he  aspired  bat  the  more 
eagerly  afto*  full  liberty  and  the  unrestrained  en- 
joyment of  the  profits  of  his  pencil. 

Morland's  Escapb  fsoh  the  Tbbauiov  of 
ins  Fatbeb. — Bassell  and  Smith  give  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  this  important  step  in  young 
Morland's  life,  which  occured  when  be  was  ueren- 
teeo  years  old.  The  former,  whd  knew  him  well, 
says  that  "he  was  determined  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  rig^d  confinement  which  paternal  an- 
thori^  bad  imposed  upon  him;  and,  wild  as  a 
yonng  quadruped  that  had  broken  loose  from  his 
den,  at  lengUi»  though  late,  effectually  accom- 
plished his  purpose."  "Young  George  was  of  exf 
unsettled  a  disposition,"  says  Smith,  "that  his 
fother,  being  fully  aware  <Kf  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, was  detennined  to  ibrce  bim  to  get  his  own 
living,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  with  something 
fike  %e  following  observation:  'I  am  determined 
to  encourage  your  idleness  no  longer;  there — take 
that  gninea,  and  apply  to  your  art  and  support 
yourself.'  This  Morland  told  me,  and  added, 
that  flrcm  that  moment  he  oommenced  and  eon- 
tinned  wholly  on  his  own  aoconnt."  It  would 
appear  by  Smith's  rdaticni,  that  our  yonth,  in- 
stMd  of  SQpporting  his  ftther,  bad  all  ahmg  been 
depending  on  his  help;  this,  however,  contradicts 
not 'only  Hassell,  bat  Fnseli  also,  who,  in  his 
edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary,  accuses  the 
elder  Morland  of  avariciously  pocketing  the  whole 
profits  of  his  son's  productions. 

Hobland's  Mabbiaqi  and  Tehpobabt  Re- 
FOBH. — After  leaving  hi8;fsther,  Morland  plunged 
into  1  career  of  wildness  and  dissipation,  amidst 
which,  however,  bis  extraordinary  talents  kept 
his  name  still  rising.  While  residing  at  Kensall 
Green,  he  was  frequently  thrown  in  uie  company 
of  Ward,  the  painter,  whose  example  of  moral 
steadinesswasexhihitedtoldminTSin.  Atlength, 


duced  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expetitd; 
and  Uiis  talented  painter,  who  might  have  nun- 
giled  freely  among  nobles  and  priifces,  came  at 
length  to  hold  a  position  in  society  that  is  but 
Qlustrated  by  the  following  anecdote:  Rapbad 
Smith,  the  engraver,  bad  employed  him  for  ynn 
on  works  from  which  he  engraved,  and  by  vhkib 
he  made  large  sums  of  money.  He  called  one 
day  with  Baunister,  the  comedian,  to  look  at  a 
picture  which  was  upon  the  easel.  Smith  was 
satisfied  with  the  artist's  prc^ss,  and  said.  "I 
shall  now  proceed  on  my  momiug  ride."  "Stay 
a  moment,**  said  Morland,  laying  down  fai^ 
bmsht  "andlwiU'go  with  you."  ''Mtvlaud," 
answered  the  other,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  "I  have  an  appointment 
with  a  gaitleman,  who  is  waiting  for  me."  Scdi 
a  sarca«Ql  might  have  cured  any  man  who  was 
not  incurable;  it  made  but  a  momentary  imprtf- 
sioD  upon  the  mind  of  our  painter,  who  ojsed 
the  engraver,  and  returned  to  his  palette. 

Ah  Unplbasakt  Dilbhha.— Morland  onoe  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  Baniet,  and  was  hastcs- 
ing  thither  with  Hassell  and  another  frind, 
when  he  was  stopped  at  Whetstone  turnpike  hj 
a  lumber  or  jockey  cart,  driven  1^  two  persoas, 
one  of  Uiem  a  <mimney*Bweepi  who  were  dis- 
puting with  the  toll-gatherer.  Morland  endn- 
vored  to  pass,  when  one  of  the  wayfarers  cried, 
"What!  Mr.  Morland,  won't  you  speak  to  a 
body?"  The  artist  endeavored  to  elude  hrtba 
greeting,  but  this  was  not  to  be;  the  other  bawl- 
ed out  so  lustily,  that  Morland  was  obliged  lo 
recognize  at  last  bis  companion  and  cron^, 
Hooper,  a  tinman  and  pugilist  After  a  bearif 
shake  of  the  hand,  the  boxer  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  chimney-sweep,  and  said,  "Why,  Dick, 
don't  you  know  this  aere  gentleman?  'tis  my 
fi-iend,  Mr.  Morland."  The  sooty  charioteer 
smiling  »  reoc^itkm,  fitroed  hU  unwelcome 
hand  upon  Us  brother  of  the  hroA;  they  fiien 


however,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ward,  a  young :  both  whipt  their  horses,  and  departed.  Ibis 


lady  of  beauty  and  modesty,  and  the  sister  of  his 
firiend.  Succeeding  in  gaming  her  affections,  he 
soon  afterwards  married  her;  and  to  mAo  the 


rencontre  mortified  Morland  very  sensibly; 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  diininef- 
sweep,  and  that  be  was  forced  upon  htm  by  tiie 


&mily  union  stronger.  Ward  sued  for  the  hand  of  impertinence  of  Hooper:  but  the  artist's  babits 
Maria  Morlan'd,  and  in  about  a  month  after  his  made  the  story  genendly  believed,  and  "Sweeps, 
sister's  marriage,  obtained  it.   In  the  joy  of  this  your  honor,"  was  a  joke  which  he  was  ofUo 

"   obligefl  to  hear. 

ifOBLAND  AT  THB  TSLB  OP  WlGHT.— Morland 


double  UDi(Hi,  the  brother  artists  took  joiiit  pos- 
session of  a  good  house  in  High  street,  Maiyle- 


bone.   Morland  suspended  for  a  time  hia  habu  of  loved  to  visit  this  isle  in  his  better  days,  and 


insobriety,  discarded  the  social  comrades  of  his 
lazerhoius,  andimaginedhimselfrefbrmed.  But 
discord  broke  out  between  the  sisters  concerning 
the  proper  divinon  of  rale  and  antiiority  in  the 
house;  and  Moiland,  whose  partner's  claim  per- 
haps was  the  wmker,  took  reftige  in  lodgings  in 
Great  I^irtland  street.  His  passion  for  late  hours 
and  low  company,  restrained  through  courtship 
and  the  honey-moon,  now  broke  out  with  tbe 
violence  €i  a  stream  which  had  been  damned,  ra- 
ther than  dried  up.  Itwaa  inninUiatbisvift 


some  of  hia  best  pictures  are  copied  from  scenes 
OQ  that  coast  A  friend  once  fbtmd  himatFmlh 
Watei^Gate,  In  a  low  public- house  called  The  Ca- 
bin. Sailors,  rustics,  and  fishermen,  were  atat* 
ed  nnmd  him  in  a  kind  of  ring,  the  rooftree  nmg 
with  laughter  and  song,  and  Morland  with  mt- 
nifest  reluctance  left  their  company  for  tbe  con- 
versation of  bis  friend.  "George,"  said  bis 
monitor,  "yon  must  have  reasons  for  keeping 
such  company.  "RcasoiUf  and  goed  wies,"  »ii 
the  utist,  kni^k^»d^!«ift^figl£uld  I  M 
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mch  a  ptctare  of  life  u  Umt,  unless  amoDg  the 
originals  cf  The  Cabin?"  He  held  up  his  sketch- 
book and  showed  a  oorreot  delineation  of  the 
rery  scene  in  which  he  bad  so  lately  been  the 
presidiDg  sinrit.  One  of  his  best  pictures  con- 
tains this  ffto-siinik  of  the  tap-rooiHt  with  its 
gaestfl  mnd  f aroituxa. 

Hassbll's  Fism  Tktsbtbw  with  Hokumd. 
— Hasaell's  introdoction  to  Moriand  was  deci- 
dedly in  character.  "As  I  was  walking,"  be 
says,  "towards  Paddington  on  a  snmmer  morn- 
ing, to  ioqaire  about  the  health  of  a  relation,  I 
saw  a  man  posting  on  before  me  with  a  sucking- 
pig,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms  like  a  child. 
The  piteons  squeaks  of  the  little  animal,  and  the 
singular  modeof  cooTeyanee,  drew  spectators  to 
door  and  window;  the  person,  howerer,  who  cai^ 
ried  it,  minded  no  one,  but  to  every  dog  that 
bufeed — and  there  were  not  a  few— tie  sat  down 
the  pig,  and  ntted  him  against  the  dog,  and 
then  f<ulowed  the  chase  wUeh  was  snre  to  ensue. 
In  this  maimer  be  went  through  BevmA  streets 
in  Mary-le-bmie,  and  at  last,  stopi^g  at  the 
door  of  one  of  my  fKends.  was  instantly  admit- 
ted. I  also  knocked  and  entered,  bnt  my  sur- 
piise  was  great  on  finding  this  original  attiog 
with  the  pig  still  under  bis  arm,  and  still  greater 
when  I  was  introduoed  to  Moriand  the  painter." 

MosLiAKd's  Drawings  in  ths  Isli  of  Wigbt. 
— A  person  at  whose  house  Moriand  resided  when 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having  set  out  for  London, 
left  an  order  with  au  acquaintance  at  Gowes  to 

£'  n  the  painter  lus  own  price  for  whatevra  works 
I  might  please  to  send.  The  pictures  were  ao- 
oompanied  hy  a  regnUur  solicitation  for  oash  in  pro- 
pOTtKm,  or  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  subject. 
At  length  a  small  bat  very  bighly-flnished  draw- 
ing arrived,  and  as  the  snm  demanded  seemed 
ODt  of  all  proportion  with  the  sise  of  the  work, 
the  conscientious  agent  transmitted  the  {uece  to 
London,  and  stated  the  price.  The  answv  by 
post  was,  "Pay  what  is  asked,  and- get  as  many 
others  as  you  can  at  tbe  same  pr^ce. '  There  is 
not  one  sketch  in  the  collection  thus  made,  but 
what  would  now  produce  thrice  its  ori«naI  cost 
Mobukd's  Fbb^cs.— One  evening  Baesell  apd 
Us  friends  were  returning  to  town  nom  Hemp- 
stead, when  MorlMid  aocoited  them  in  the  charac- 
ter (^amounted  patrole,  wearingthe  parish  great- 
oMt,  girded  wim  a  broad  black  belt,  and  a  pair 
iA  pistols  depending.  He  bailed  them  with 
"btnse  patrole!"  in  his  natural  voice;  thev  leo^- 
aized  him,  and  laughed  heartily,  upon  which  he 
entreated  them  to  stop  at  the  Mother  Bed  Cap,  a 
well  known  public-house,  till  be  joined  them. 
He  soon  made  his  appearance  in  his  proper  dreas, 
and  gave  way  to  mirth  and  good  fellowship.  On 
another  occasion,  he  paid  a  parishioner,  who  was 
drawn  for  constable,  to  be  permitted  to  awe  in 
his  place;  be  biUeted  soldiers  during  the  day, 
nd  prerided  in  tin  constaUo's  ohair  at  night. 

A  JoKs  ON  MoBLAVD.— At  another  time,  hav- 
ingpromised  to  paint  a  picture  for  M.  de  C^onne, 
Ubrland  seemed  unwUling  to  hepn,  bat  was 
Btimulated  b^  the  following  stratagem.  Opposite 
to  his  house  in  Paddington  was  the  WbUb  Lion; 
Bjuiell  directed  two  of  lus  firiends  to  Iveakftst 
thtte,  and  instructed  them  to  look  anxiously  to- 


wards the  artist's  window,  and  occasionally  walk 
op  and  down  before  tbe  bouse.  Be  then  waited 
on  Moriand,  who  only  brandished  bis  brush  at 
the  canvas,  and  refused  to  work.  After  waiting 
some  time,  Hassell  went  to  the  window  and  af- 
fiected  surprise  at  seeing  two  strangers  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  artist's  house.  Motiand  looked  at 
them  earnestly— declared  they  wcnbsililft,  who 
ewtainty  wanted  htm — and  ordered  the  door  to 
be  bolted.  Hassell  having  secured  him  at  home, 
showed  bim  the  money  for  his  work,  and  so 
dealt  with  bim  that  the  picture,  a  landscape  with 
six  figures,  one  of  his  best  productions,  was 
completed  in  six  hours.  He  then  paid  him,  and 
relieved  bis  ^>prebensions  respecting  the  imagi- 
nary baili£b.   Moriand  laughed  heartily. 

Mobland's  "Sign  or  ths  Black  Boll."— On 
one  occanoa,  Moriand  was  on  his  way  from 
Deal,  and  Williams,  tbe  engraver,  was  bis  com- 
panion. The  extravagance  of  the  preceding 
evening  bad  fairly  emptied  their  pockets;  weary* 
hungry,  and  thirefy,  they  arrived  at  a  small  ale- 
house  iy  the  wayside;  they  hesitated  to  enter. 
Moriand  wistfully  reconnoitered  tbe  house,  and 
at  length  accosted  tbe  landlord— "Upon  my 
life,  I  scarcely  knew  it;  is  this  the  KadL  Bullr ' 
"To  he  sure  it  is,  master,"  said  the  landlord, 
"there's  the  sign."  "Ay!  the  board  is  there,  I 
grant,"  repli^  our  way&rer,  "but  the  Black 
Bull  is  nuiisbed  and  gone.  I  will  paint  you  a 
cafdtal  new  one  for  a  erown."  The  landlord 
consented,  and  placed  a  dinner  and  drink  before 
this  restorer  of  signs,  to  which  the  travellers  did 
immediate  jtotioe.  "Now,  landlnd,"  said  Moi» 
land,  "take  your  horse,  and  ride  to  Canterbui^— 
it  is  bat  a  little  way— apd  buy  me  proper  paint 
and  a  good  brush."  Be  went  on  his  errand  with 
a  grudge,  and  returned  with  the  speed  of  tboughtr 
for  fear  that  bis  piuests  should  depart  in  his  ab- 
sence. By  the  tmie  that  Moriand  bad  painted 
the  Black  Bull,  the  reckoning  bad  risen  to  ten 
shillings,-  and  the  landlord  rdaotantl^  allowed 
them  to  go  on  their  wa^:  but  not,  it  is  said, 
without  exacting  a  promise  that  the  remainder 
of  the  mcmey  should  be  paid  with  tbe  first  op- 
portimi^.  The  painter,  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
related  this  sdventure  in  the  Hole-in-tbe-Wall, 
Fleet  stre^  A  person,  who  overht-ard  bim, 
mounted  his  horee,  rode  into  Kent,  and  succeeded 
in  purcbasiqg  tbe  Black  Bull  from  the  Kentisb 
Bonifaoe  for  veo  guineas. 

M0R1.AMD  AND  THE  Pawnbbocbb.— Even  when 
Moriand  had  sunk  to  misery  and  reckles&neea, 
the  spirit  of  industry  did  not  forsake  bim,  nor 
did  his  taste  or  his  skill  descend  with  bis  for- 
tunes. One  day's  work  would  have  purchased 
bim  a  week's  sustenance;  yet  he  labored  every 
day,  and  as  skilfully  and  beautifully  as  ever.  A 
watcnnan  wts  at  one  tine  his  favnite  com- 
panim,  whom,  by  way  of  distiDotiu*  Moriand 
called  **My  Dicky."  Dicky  once  canied  a  pie- 
tan  to  the  pawnbroker's,  wet  from  tbe  easel, 
wkh  the  request  for  the  advance  of  three  guioeas 
upon  it  Toe  ^wnbroker  paid  the  money;  but 
in  carrying  it  mto  the  room  bis  foot  slipped,  and 
the  h«ul  ud  foreparts  of  a  bog  were  obliterated. 
Tbe  money-changer  returned  ^  nictuip  with  a 
poUte  note,  Tequestinggitiw  iiMtistCML^n&e  the 
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d&maged  part.  "My  Dioky!"  exclaimed  Hor- 
hnd,  "an'  that's  a  good  one!  bat  never  mind!" 
He  repTY)dnced  the  bog  ia  a  few  miQutea,  and 
said.  "There!  go  ha<*  and  tell  t^e  pawnbroker 
to  adrance  me  fire  (tnineas  more  apon  ft;  and,  if 
he  won't,  say  T  iball  prooeed  against  himi  the 
price  ot  the  pictore  is  tMrtj  goineaa."  Tbt  d»* 
mand  was  complied  with. 

AfoRLAND'B  IDBA  OF  A  BABOITKror.— Uwlud 

was  well  descended.  In  hia  eartier  and  better 
days,  a  solicitor  informed  him  that  he  w«s  heir 
(0  a  baronet's  title,  and  advised  him  to  assert 
hte  ehiim.  "Sir  Geoive  Morland!"  sud  the 
painter— "It  xounib  well,  bat  it  won't  do.  Plain 
oeorge  Uorland  will  always  sell  my  pictures, 
and  there  is  more  honor  in  bang  a  fine  painter 
than  in  being  a  fine  gentleman." 

Morland's  Abtistio  Mtrtts. — As  an  artist, 
Morl&nd's  claims  are  high  and  undispnted.  He 
is  original  and  alone;  his  style  and  conceptions 
are  his  own;  his  thoughts  are  ever  at  bomct  and 
Always  natural;  he  extracts  jessing  aubgcets  out 
of  tlM  most  ooane  and  timal  scenes,  and  finds 
enough  to  charm  the  eye  in  the  commonest  oc- 
currences. His  subjeeta  are  usually  from  low 
life,  Bueh  as  hog-Bties,  fitrm-yards,  landseftpes 
with  cattle  and  ineep,  or  fishermen  with  smag- 

§Iers  on  the  sea-coast.  He  seldom  or  ever  pro* 
need  a  picture  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  those 
parts  adapted  to  his  knowledge  and  taste  were 
exquisitely  beaatiftil.  Knowing; well  lua  fknlta, 
he  Qsnally  selected  those  sulijects  best  suited  to 
his  talents.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  ex- 
tren^ely  limited;  be  was  totally  unftttM  for  re- 
presenting ^  human  llgare  eleganUy  or  w- 
rectly,  and  incapable  of  larg*  oompositioiis.  He 
never  paints  above  flw  most  ordinary  capacity, 
and  gives  ui  air  of  truth  and  reality  to  whatever 
he  touches.  He  has  taken  s  strong  and  Isstiag 
hold  of  the  popniar  ftncy;  not  ministering  to 
om-  vanity,  but  by  telling  plain  and  striking 
truths.  He  is  the  rustic  painter  for  the  pet^le; 
his  scenes  are  familiar  to  every  eye,  and  his  name 
is  on  every  lip.  Painting  seemed  as  natural  to 
him  as  language  is  to  others,  and  by  it  he  ex- 
pressed bis  sentiments  and  bis  feelings,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  the  moltitnde.  Hia  gradual 
descent  in  aociety  may  be  traced  in  the  produo* 
lions  of  Us  poicil;  he  oonld  only  paint  well 
what  he  saw  or  remembered;  and  wlien  he  -left 
the  wild  aea-sbore  and  the  men-wood  dde  far 
the  hedge  ale-house  and  Uie  Rules  of  the  Bench, 
the  ctMracter  of  his  pictures  shifted  with  the 
scene.  Yet  even  then  his  wondorfal  ^ill  of  hand 
and  sense  of  the  picturesque  never  forsook  him. 
His  intimacy  with  low  life  only  dictated  hia 
theme — the  coarseness  of  the  man  and  the  felly 
of  his  company  never  touched  the  execution  of 
hia  pieces.  All  is,  indeed,  homelv — nay,  mean — 
but  native  taste  and  el^ance  redeemed  every  de* 
tail.  To  a  full  command  over  every  implement 
(riT  his  art,  he  united  a  fecility  of  composition  and 
a  fine  readiness  of  hand  pmapa  qnito  nmiTallad. 

V  Love  ia  not  really  required  to  be  blind  to 
demerits,  it  oannoC  be  too  quick-sighted  in  dia> 
eoverii^;,  «r  ooiutuit  in  dwelliog  npon  qnalitiea 
of  real  value. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

B7  vntXlAM  W.  HAHNBT. 

The  beantifbl,  the  beloved  are  made 

For  the  human  heart  alone; 
The  tranquil  eyes,  the  twilii^t  shade. 

And  the  wind's  delicious  tone. 

The  cool,  pellacid  nights  that  droop 
From  the  thin  rim  of  the  moon; 

The  orbinfc  hoars,  that  softly  loop 
The  daylight  and  the  nooni 

The  long,  all-dreamfiil  days  that  slid 
From  the  wings  of  Summer  time» 

Like  a  maiden,  beneath  whose  languid  111 
Stole  the  picture  of  a  rhyme — 

A  picture  drawn  by  an  olden  rhyme. 

As  it  rant^  within  her  ears, 
Of  the  golden,  glossy  Summer  time 

And  the  arm'd  chevaliers, 

Who,  with  the  lance  and  bossy  shield. 

Like  the  silver  dripping  raio. 
Went  down  to  the  crimson  battle  field. 

And  never  returned  agaii^ 

For  all  that's  beantifnl  is  a  vpell 

To  gather  op  dreamfnl  things. 
And  qaunt  old  rhymes  have  a  kindred  sw^ 

To  the  whirr  <rf  the  Sammer'a  wings. 

And  everything  that  God  has  made 

Has  some  deep  hidden  good; 
And  sorrow  hath  beaaties  like  the  shade 

Of  the  deep  sequestered  wood. 

The  lilies  bloom  by  the  water's  side. 
And  the  leaves  drop  on  the  stream; 

Tbey  float  along  on  the  sable  tide. 
Like  the  bright  barqaea  of  a  dreanq 

And  ihns  joys  drop  from  the  lily  stem 

On  the  waves  of  life  below, 
And  still  we  gather  each  former  gem, 

From  the  wavelets  as  we  ge. 

So  sweet  are  the  joys  that  memory  hath 
Fof  tho8(>  who  wander  alone, 
«0r  they  fall  like  soobeams  over  a  path 
Where  the  light  has  rarely  shone. 

All  that  is  beautifhl  hath  a  charm. 

That  is  nigh  akin  to  love. 
Which  into  tlie  heart  comes  tntt  and  warn 

As  a  Ueasing  from  above: 

A  pearl-white  flower  with  streaks  of  red; 

A  violet  in  the  grove; 
However  hidden,  bath  often  said 

That  the  world  ia  ftdl  of  love. 

For  a  love  still  lingers  in  every  grove. 

And  a  dream  on  every  hill; 
Though  sorrow  hath  shadows  over  love, 

Tet  the  spirit  lingers  still. 

Shadows  as  over  a  tranquil  stream 

In  the  warm  and  silver  noon, 
When  the  laggard  eloodlet  stops  to  droan 

SnfiM  merriest  days  of  Jooe. 

And  ever  and  ever  throogh  day  or  ni|fit 

The  kindliest  Ueisings  rove; 
The  san  goes  down  afRt  the^moiiucomei^ 

ALnd  the  ijMMili/-^^ 
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FROM  ASPINWALL  TO  SAN 
FBANCISCO. 

BT  8-  vTcOHFOBT. 

[A  friend  of  the  writer  of  the  following  flue  de- 
imptioiL  of  e  voyege  isroes  the  iBtbmus  of  Pe- 
wmft.  end  np  the  eomst  to  Sen  fremisoo,  bu 
{diced  it  in  our  henda,  with  permiaaion  fbr  its 
pahficAtien.  The  namitlye  is  a  very  iatenetiBg 
me,  aod  the  descriptions  ani meted  snd  rraphio. 
Ket  the  least  attraction  «boat  the  article  is  the 
&ct,  that  it  is  fnxn  the  pen  of  a  memher  of  ^e 
Society  of  Friends,  a  risitiv  to  the  Isnd  of  gold, 
U  will  be  seen,  by  an  occasional  use  d  the  plain 
lawiiBge.— Ed.  Bon  Mao.] 

We  arrimd  at  AspniwiU  ob  Serenth  day,  at 
ahont  fimra'elodc,  F.  M.*  im  days  after  leaidng 
New  Yorkt  under  a  dear  Une  sky.  a  soorcbhig 
SOB,  and  with  en  nnroffled  b|iy  of  water  eroand 
na.  That  ntoming,  at  dawn  of  day,  I  ascended 
the  stairway  SmA  the  ladies'  salcnn  to  the  upper 
deck  of  the  Bl  Doiado,  (after  haTing  kept  night 
rigils  with  a  very  sick  mead)  to  inhale  the  re- 
fawiibg  breeze  that  safUy  wared  around  onr 
noUe  ship,  and  to  wait  npen  sister,  who  also  had 
attended  daring  the  ni^t  upon  another  ack 

friend,  Miss  W  ,  in  the  captain's  cabin  on 

deck — sod  the  towering  hills  and  movutuns  of 
Oentral  Aourioa  stood  boldly  omt  to  fiew,  iadi- 
Oiling  oar  naar  approach  to  the  bthmnB,  and  a 
ipaedy  but  abut  drtmtanee  from  a  "life  at  sea." 

Soim  bust  npoB  tlie  vinon  one  of  those  most 
■sgnifloent  and  gorgeooa  aoenes,  only  known  at 
an.  sad  to  wfakdi.  I  had  before,  in  my  trips  to 
end  from  Oaba,  been  an  ey^-witness— a  bans  of 
cknds  restiBg  npon  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
bmng  all  the  appearance  of  land  wkhin  a  Tery 
ihort  distaBoe  of  the  ship,  and  ktoning  np  in  the 
Tiew  like  mountains  of  fcotastle  shapes,  8a  well 
caleolated  to  deceive  any  bot  a  practised  eye;  and 
aa  the  snn  rose,  breaking  through  the  prodigious 
naaa  (tf  floating  rapor,  one  of  the  meet  bBkntifld 
and  saUime  ^ecu^s  presented  itself  tharlliaTe 
enrbdwld.  t 

I  oallod  sister  to  my  aide,  and  showed  her  one 
oftfaosewonderltalfihantasmagora  of  nature,  wbieh 
H  is  absolntely  neoeaaarjr  to  see,  to  enaUe  you  to 
imdentaiid  and  iqipreoate.  The  most  perfect 
hills,  moontains  and  Tslleya  were  frwmed  oot  of 
this  euriona  mixture  of  the  aerial  elements,  and 
as  the  rays  of  the  son  permeated  the  erer-vaiying 
ttaas  of  neboiiB,  high  pn^ting  crags  of  rock 
omhsnging  immense  ohasms,  with  dark  dells  b»- 
neath,  would  form  higher  and  bolder  in  their 
gloiioos  aspect;  and  the  featheiy  ridges,  over, 
anond  and  among  this  woiid  of  evtdving  dec^ 
tion,  beeaBN  tinged  with  tbosa  gorgeous  laya, 
wboh  ever  varied  in  color,  as  the  bntastio  ckmds 
woidd  asmme  different  iln^M  and  abearance 
magmtode,  rendering  the  whole  a  spe^ade  of  in- 
omoeivaUe  beav^  and  grandeur.  Now  conld  be 
Ken  the  >*giant*soaaseway,"  with  Its  mraed  and 
broken  messes  of  rook;  then  the  pillar  of  Hercnles: 
ud  far  up  the  slnr  Mont  Blanc,  with  ita  bald 
btsd  glistening  in  the  snn,  and  the  towering  Alps, 
vith  their  glaziers  of  ice  reflecting  varied  hoes  of 
filhfc,  ndlsd  np  oonspacoons;  a»d  wejooold  almost 


fancy  in  view  the  grand  tnny  of  Napoleon,  as- 
cending those  lofty  crags,  and  roshing,  avaluiehe- 
like,  down  the  opposite  side,  to  spread  devastation 
and  min  upon  the  fair  plains  of  Italy. 

As  the  Snn  rose  higher  and  higher  behind  tins 
glorious  teascape,  the  edges,  the  ridges,  in  bet, 
tbe-whole  of  the  magical  pbenoniena  blazed  with 
every  variety  of  colors,  and  shed  a  charm  of  an 
indescribable  character  over  it,  sach  as  no  pen 
conld  possibly  portray,  or  pencil  properly  de- 
lineate. At  last  tiie  "dissolving  scene"  appeared, 
and  this  beautiful  creation  of  the  morning  melted 
away,  like  the  vapwy  imaginings  of  many  a 
dreamy  mind.  How  very  like,  it  appeared  to  me, 
to  the  brilliant  creations  of  speculative  geniuses, 
calling  np,  with  singnlar  power,  the  serial  sn- 
perstraotareB,  amBsfa^>ly  bMotiftd  to  look  npon, 
Dttt  evanesoent  as  die  scene  hefiire  n8. 

While  sister  and  myadf  were  gszhig  with  ftel- 
ingsof  admiratiDDana  awe,  upon  that  stupendons 
scene,  a  fellow  passenger  came  and  stood  by  out 
side,  and  as  I  pointed  ont  to  him  a  spot  of  glit- 
tering beanty  and  grandeur,  formed  by  the 
mingling  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  ftntastic- shaped 
mountain  brow,  be  looked  npon  the  gorgeoos 
spectacle  ibr  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his 
whiskered  fkce  towards  us,  and  replied,  "Tes, 
is  a  wry  pf«/(y  streak." 

There  is,  indeed  "bat  a  step  from  the  sublhne 
to  the  ricScolons,"  and  only  think  that  miserabte 
speoiinen  of  hnmanity— tut  inflnitefimal  Onak 
(tf  poetry,  was  taking  notes  all  the  way  in  a  ma* 
morandnm  book,  of  the  Bcenery  and  inadents  oc- 
curring in  onr  passage.  Hew  rich  would  such  a 
production  appear,  if  it  could  only  be  obtained. 
We  honored  him  with  the  soubriquet  of  "pretty 
streak"  ever  afterwards. 

Upon  onr  arrival  at  AspinwaH,  we  found  that 
the  cars  wipold  not  leave  until  next  morning  at 
nme  o'clock,  for  Barbacoa,  so  the  passengers 
went  ashore  to  seek  lodgings  for  the  night,  it  not 
being  permitted  them  to  stay  on  shipboard.  The 
captain,  however,  politely  invited  our  party,  Mr. 
K.'s  ftmify,  nster  and  myself,  to  remain  on  the 
Bl  Dorado.  Ststerand  the  family  aooepted  the  in- 
vitalim,  bat  I  preferred  going  ashore,  and  se^ig 
what  was  to  be  seen.  I  started  off  for  the  hotd, 
which  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  having 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  to  shdter  me  from 
the  son's  rays,  I  oonclnded  the  feat  would  be 
oomparatiTely  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  thee 
would  scarcely  credit  it — I  was  barely  able 
to  reach  the  goal,  without  sinking  beneath  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun.  I  thought  I  had  expe- 
rienced some  hot  weather  before,  in  my  short  pil- 
grimage through  the  worid  thtis  far,  hut  I  soon 
foand  that  I  had  but  an  inkling  of  the  reali^ 
of  heat. 

Aqnnwdl  ia  deddedly  the  hottnt  riaee  I  ever 
was  in.  The  captain  m  the  Bl  Dorado  said  that 
it  was  gNierally  omsMered  as  the  place  nearsBt 

approactung,  in  heat,  of  any  other  known,  to  a 
certain  nfpan,  not  to  be  named,  where  certain 
:  {Hvaohers  send  so  many  of  the  human  &mily,  in 
thor  wild  declamations. 

Aspinwall  is  situated  on  a  low.  marshy  flat, 
Burroonded  by  hills  whidi  break  the  breeze,  and 
exposed  to  the  fall       of  the  lays  d*  the  snn. 
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which  seem  to  delight  io  wreaking  tbetr  iniensi^ 
upon  the  breatble&s  iobabiLaots;  and,  besides 
this,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sickly  spots  known. 
Almost  ererj  individual  I  saw  there,  who  had 
been  some  time  resident  of  the  place,  had  a 
sickly,  8aIlow  look;  and.  in  fact,  the  very  atmoe- 
phere,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plaoe>  and 
aspect  of  Sie  people,  all  impress  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  with  the  fiiot,  that  beat,  pestilence  and 
death  reign  supreme  in  that  nmoh-dreaded  ^t. 


Aboat  twdTe  o'olock  wo  reached  the  tmubn 
of  the  railroad,  at  a  place  called  Barbacoa,  a  vil* 
lage  of  a  few  natire  hOTels,  and  the  railroad  depot, 
situated  on  the  baaks  oS  the  Chagres  River. 
Here  we  were  detained  some  two  hours  in  hiring 
boats  and  removing  oar  baggage  and  the  sick  to 
the  crafla  which  were  to  convey  as  np  the  rim, 
some  nine  miles,  to  Qorgona.  Xhia  spotis  bean- 
tifhUy  looated*  bqng  MOke  two  or  thne  faondnd 
feet  abore  the  river,  and  bavmga  fine  level  i^aoe 


Sleep  was  a  stranger  to  mj  eyelids  that  night, ;  in  the  rear,  of  rkh  arable  land.  The  scene  here 
ftr  between  the  fleas,  sand- flies,  mosqmfaMS, !  was  truly  interesting.  The  long  row  of  ooraed 
rats,  great  stalking  crabs  (which  made  a  tre* !  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  receiving  their  frd^ 
mendons  noise  in  running  around  the  house,  the  |  of  boxes,  bags,  trunks,  Ac,  as  wdl  as  meo, 
doors  and  windows  being  open ),  and  the  beat,  I  women,  and  diildren;  all  in  a  delightiut  state  of 


was  made  to  toss  and  tumble  and  roll  about  in 
my  fibeetless  bed  the  whole  livelong  night.  In 


Babel-like  confusion,  until  we  were  fairly  under 
way  for  tile  great  town  of  tiorgona.   We  hid  in 


the  morning,  I  plucked  a  few  pretty  flowers  out  our  boat  gome  eight  or  ten  of  the  feminine  ■  gtn* 
of  the  landlord's  vegetable  bed,  for  which  I  re-  der,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  the  stemt 


oeived  his  especial  blessing,  and  presented  them 
to  the  ladies  on  board. 

First  day  morning's  son  arose  amid  a  dond- 
leffi  sky,  fiery  and  red,  ud  when  nine  o^dook 
arrived,  tive  time  fbr  onr  departure,  his  forked 


sex,  with  some  sptuikliag  of  children,  and  a  car- 
go of  every  variety  of  baggage.  Now  came  "tin 
tug  of  war."  Every  boat,  and  tM  stream  wu 
lined  wiUi  them,  to  witness  a  imo— nay,  eag«'  to 
reach  the  point  of  disembaAatkm  the  first;  tad 


beams  came  down  wiUi  fearful  intenrity,  and  as  a  merry  time  w*  had  of  it.  The  boats  an  pn* 


the  iron  horse,  his  cars  frdghted  with  human 
life,  sped  over  the  causeway,  and  then  rapidly 
^ided  into  the  thick  forest  of  the  Isthmus,  I  felt 
as  though  we  were  leaving  behind  us,  in  that 
terrible  caldron,  many  a'  fated  victim  to  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  death.  But  we  are  now 
from  it,  out'of  it,  and  clear  of  its  noxious  vapors 
and  heat,  rolling  alcmg  amid  the  wooded  soenes 
of  Uie  Isthmus-Und.  And,  dear  E.,  it  is  scarcely 
entered  and  beheld,  before  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator is  awakened,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  life;  and 
new  sensations  stir  witiiin  him,  as  he  gazM 
upon  tiie  Boenes  aroond,  while  he  glides  along 
nme  after  mile  over  tlwt  narrow  belt  of  land 
which  connects  two  immense  continents. 

The  principal  engineer  of  the  road,  who  was 
introdneed  to  us,  tiie  evraiog  before,  by  Captaio 

D  ,  stood  by  us,  explaining  the  difficulties  of 

its  construction,  and  pointing  out  the  varieties  of 
trees,  the  mahogany  tree,  &o.,  &g.  It  is  won- 
derfiil  how  tbe  road  was  ever  made  fit  to  travel 
The  poor  Irish  have  been  obliged  to  work 


polled  by  natives,  with  poles,  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  to  a  boat,  and  perfectly  unencumbered  by 
dress,  excepting  a  short,  waving  piece  of  stciT 
around  the  waist  Thc^  manage  the  boats  witli 
mnch  dexteri^,  and  evmce  an  amadng  degree 
of  muscular  power  by  the  manner  in  wbich  Uwy 
force  the  heavy  freighted  barges  through  tht 
strong,  opposing  ourrent.  Chagres  Biver  is  % 
small  stream.  In  some  places  we  found  it  so 
shallow  as  scarcely  to  admit  our  boats  ovtr  its 
rocky  bed.  The  water  is  clear,  oooH,  and  vvy 
good  fbr  drinking,  espeolally  at  the  stage  in 
whidi  we  fbnnd  it,  wmoh  was  oonsiderBd  quite 
low.  In  the  rainj'  season,  it  rolls  np  *  large  aad 
deep  volume,  and  ^most  defies  the  feree  of  thi 
native's  arm  to  ascend  its  rapid  stream. 

Tbe  afternoon  was  ddightfidly  oool,  bong  it 
altitude  far  above  Aspinwall.  Tlie  exoitemoitof 
the  race,  and  fine  spirits  of  tbe  passengers,  ren- 
dered the  voyage  a  very  exhilarating  and  del^ht- 
folooe.  Althoueh  onr  party  was  about  tbe  last  to 
start,  yet  we  had  the  satisfaoticHi  of  peasnig 
nearly  all  the  boats  on  the  way,  gaily  infonnipg 


up  to  their  middle  in  swamps,  without  a  breath 

of  air,  under  the  scorching  son— or  construct  it|thenK«tiQedpa88cogersthatwe  wouldgrmnotice 
through  dense  maues  of  trees  and  shmbbery.  of  their  oomii^.  And  if  oar  barge  conveyed  ne 
Thouunds  have  found  an  early  grave  without  i  Oleopatra,  nor  Was  so  ma^ifioent  in  costly  onip 
mention  or  scarcely  any  warning.  A  car  fjr  tin  ments,  as  her's,  yet  it  ghded  beautifally  ata^t 
dead  passed  along  daily.  !  bearing  over  the  gladswne  waters  of  uw  Ohft- 

It  was  conceded^  by  sister  and  myself,  as  well  |  gres  a  number  of  Ameriew  sovereigns,  as  dieer. 
as  aomi  others  of  onr  party,  that  the  Isthmus  jful  and  as  proud  withm  the  panoply  (rf"  tbeir 
scenery  is  worth  a  voyage  kom  Kew  Xork,  to  see  j  rights,  as  tbe  Inxorioos  qneeo  herself  when  sail- 
it  alone.  '  ins  down  the  Egyptian  stream. 

For  some  few  miles  after  leaving  Aspinwall,  Indeed,  my  dear  niece.  I  t^k  I  never  enjoyw 
the  country  continues  quite  levri  and  fiat,  but  j  a  short  river  trip  so  much  before;  and  I  am  sure, 
thickly  covered  with  shrubbery.  Tbe  heat  was  '  had  thee  have  been  there,  thy  romantic  feeHinsa 
quite  oppressive,  as  no  breeze  seemed  to  find  its  \  would  have  been  highly  gratified.  Tbe  river  is 
way  in  that  thickly  matted  and  low  region;  but 
we  soon  found  that  we  were  rising  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  by  the  stirring  of  the  air,  the 
gradual  coolness  of  the  atmosphwe  and  the  sen- 
sation of  relief  from  that  oppressive  feeling 
wbich  had  held  in  bondage  the  booyant  spirit  in 
the  heated  furnace  of  A^waU. 


_      highly  gratified 

very  tortuous,  and  as  we  wound  Qur  way  akwit 
the  sinuosities  of  the  stream,  now  roaoaipg 
beautiful  curves,  then  shooting  over  a  stiaifA 
line,  frun  om  point  to  another,  an  erer>vsiyi^ 
landscape  met  the  eye,  Ail!  tfC  I^ctore^' 
beauty,  and 
of  us  passi: 


seoM 
of  jif^oai 
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•dmintian.  Here  ftU  wu  "wild  and  sweet;" 
the  green,  grassy  slopes;  the  great  variety  of 
trees  and  ilmibbffiry  so  imBurusaed  in  their  rich 
fidiage;  the  oft  app•ariI^E  in  tne  distuice  of  some 
monntain  ridge  and  omhaDcing  cli£b,  resting 
their  giguitie  brows  against  the  limpid  sky;  ana 
erer  and  anon,  spread  out  to  view  encbantibg 
Tales  of  largerwr  smaller  extent,  most  exquisite 
in  their  rural  loveliness,  seemingly  fit  abodes  for 
perfect  peace  and  parity  of  aoal.  As  the  poet 
once  marmored:  "If  there  is  peace  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  a  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope 
for  it  here,"  such  at  least  was  the  beauty,  qui- 
etude and  romandc  appearance  of  some  of  those 
enchanting  spots,  as  we  glided  along  by  tbem, 
that  the  bver  of  nature  might  rapturously  ex- 
cl^m,  "Oh!  fer  a  lodge"  among  them.  The 
■traun  itself  was  as  clear  as  ciTstal.  In  many 
places  were  rapids,  formed  hy  the  water  mshing 
over  Ae  beds  of  rock  mod  grarel,  making  it 
somewhat  difBcult  for  the  polesmen  to  stem  its 
danoing  torrent.'  Great  numbo^  of  precious 
stones  lie  glittering  in  the  bed  of  this  romantic 
little  stream,  such  as  agates,  rubies  and  other 
beaatifht  and  raluable  kinds,  and  as  we  were  in- 
formed, very  large  specimens  are  ft-equently  met 
with.  We  had  not  time  to  spare  to  search  for 
them ,  as  we  were  boond  for  the  land  of  gold,  and 
cared  not  to  linger  on  the  way.  Occasionally 
appeared  some  ftw  natives  upon  the  bank,  dreas- 
ea  in  the  oostame  of  their  country;  and  now  and 
then,  a  pony  or*  two,  or  some  of  the  "lowing 
htrd^*  oould  be  seen  nipping  the  tender  grass, 
whtdi  grew  wild  and  luxuriant  in  spots  along 
Uw  river. 

We  reached  the  small  village  of  Goi^na  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  took  quarters  for  the  night 
at  what  is  called  a  hotel.  Sister  and  I  walked 
about  the  town,  and  saw  the  Castilians  in  their 
miserable  abodes,  and  heard  them  speak  their 
heaatifnl  Itnguage.  Some  were  at  gaming-tables, 
with  their  piles  of  money  by  their  side:  some 
swinging  in  their  hammocks,  while  others  were 
collecting  fbr  a  dance.  ■  All  were  smoking  their 
B^^.  Even  the  ladies  bad  their  dgaritas,  with 
their  handsome  moll  dresses,  lace  capes  and 
white  satin  slippera,  Thar  bhwk,  glony  hur 
cnrls  in  beatitimi  ringlets,  and  their  ^rms  are  as 
graceful  as  nature  could  mould  them. 

The  town  is  located  on  a  btuif,  overlooking  the 
Chagres  Kiver,  and  conasts,  or  consisted,  rather, 
of  a  main  street,  with  a  few  alleys  and  narrow 
lanee  running  round  the  place,  and  three  or  four 
botela— if  they  can  be  so  called— beades  a  num- 
ber of  Bhops  and  gambling  rooms. 

Gorgona  is  a  very  protty  site  for  a  city,  and 
some  day  It  m^y  tioast  of  being  a  considerable 
one:  hut  such  accommodations,  in  the  way  of 
eating  and  sleeping,  as  we  met  with  there,  im- 
pressed ns  anytidng  but  ftvorably— nothing  fit 
to  eat,  and  nothing  litamrious  to  lie  upon. 

Next  morning,  the  immense  caravan  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  mules,  were  preparing  for 
their  jonmey  to  Panama.  It  was  trut^  a  stirring 
and  interesting  scene,  and  one  that  will  long  be 
remembered-  It  was  a  little  before  or  about 
daylight;  a  fog  was  hanging  over  ns:  the  chidc- 
MM  were  crowing  for  moroing.   Three  or  fbor 
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hundred  mules  were  h^ng  packed — some  with 
human  beings,  some  wiUi  boxes,  bags  and 
trunks;  while  the  natives,  all  around  us,  in  their 
Spanish  gibberish,  were  extracting  the  last  dime 
fin*  some  little  menial  service. 

Sinter  compared  it  to  the  Ohildren  of  Israel 
going  up  out  of  E^pt,  ind  I  thought  it  nught 
very  well  pass  for  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  same.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fasten  all  the 
baggage  and  mails  securely  upon  the  hacks  of 
those  small  animals,  to  be  brushed  through  the 
woods  and  bushes,  and  down,  through  gulches, 
and  almost  overhead  in  miro. 

That  same  night,  the  whole  of  the  town  was 
consumed  by  fire;  a  narrow  escape,  truly,  for  us 
who  had  so  lately  emerged  from  the  fatal  {tlace. 
The  brand  of  the  incendiary  followed  quickly 
upon  our  heels,  and  mined  the  hopes  and  nappi- 
ness  of  many  a  Cunity  so  gay  vaA  Joyous  tne 
night  befbre. 

Sister,  robed  in  her  Bloomer  costume,  was 
mounted  upon  a  good  mule,  which  she  f^Uously 
named  "Betty  the  Wise,"  and  bravely  pusb^ 
forward  amid  the  moving  throng.  Two  of  our 
party  were  each  put  into  a  hammock,  and  eight 
men  (natives)  started  to  carry  them  on  their 
shoulders.  Two  would  carry  till  they  got  tired; 
then  be  rested  by  two  more  taking  their  places. 
One  little  girl  was  placed  in  a  small  arm  chair, 
lashed  upon  the  hack  of  a  native  on  foot,  with 
her  fhce  backward,  holding  a  parasol  over  her 
head;  and  tbviB  quietly  tmeading  her  way  over 
the  Isthmus,  she  seemed  to  heed  not  the  dangers 
nor  toil  to  which  others  might  be  exposed. 

We  now  soon  entrfed  ue  forest-laud.  The 
morning  was  as  propitious  as  could  be  desired  for 
the  fall  enjoyment  of  that  glorious  mentKl  feast 
which  Was  in  store  for  us.  and  as  we  gradually 
became  buried  in  the  folds  of  Nature's  works, 
our  admiration  and  wonder  increased  at  the  as- 
tonishing exhilntion  of  her  magnificent  produc- 
tions, far  Burpas£dng  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever 
before  witnessed.  I  have  never  seen  it  equaUed 
even  in  the  fertile  Island  of  Cuba,  and  what  is 
most  astoDtshing  to  me  is,  that  of  all  those  per- 
sons who  have  crossed  over  this  country,  and 

riblidied  an  account  of  their  travels,  none,  that 
have  Been>  speak  in  such  terms  of  it  as  its  ap- 
pearance would  naturally  call  forth.  A  lady, 
once  writing  upon  ^le  Nicaragua  route,  and  de- 
scribing the  scenery  there,  came  nearer  to  the 
proper  estimate  of  such  wonderful  beauty  and 
grandeur  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen. 

But  it  is  scarcdy  tobe  wondered  at  that  no 
one  has  ventured  a  description  of  the  appearance 
of  this  moat  singular  countir;  for  I  do  not  see 
how  any  pen  or  brain  coidd  begin  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject;  and  not  even  the  painter's  skill 
could  flu  up  a  landscape  so  as  to  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  how  it  looks  to  the  eye  of  the  trav<ller  as 
he  passes  along  through  its  immense  avenues. 
The  country  is  very  broken,  and  many  of  the 
hills  quite  precipitous,  so  that  you  are  almost 
constantly  rising  and  descending,  excepting  here 
and  there,  when  a  level  stretoh  occurs,  plane- 
like,  to  interrupt  the  hill  and  dale;  and  all  of 
,  this  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees  and  shrub- 
i  bery  of  sut^  various  sizes,  distingui^ng  colors, 
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ftod  innamerable  kinds,  fend  so  thickly  mfetted  and 
intervoTeo  together,  as  to  present  fe  remarkabl; 
brilliant  and  gorg«oas  aspect;  and  although  na- 
ture is  so  prodigal  with  her  vast  storehouse  of 
plants,  flowers  and  trees,  that  in  many  places 
neither  the  eye,  nor  rays  of  the  sun  can  pene- 
trate the  tangled  masses  of  foliage  so  luxuriantly 
displayed,  yet  it  appears  all  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  thrown  together,  as  if  by  some  mas- 
terly  and  tasteful  hand,  that  it  excites  the  live- : 
liesc  wonder  and  aston^ment  Trees  of  an  im- 
mense growth  tower  above  and  aroand  you, 
with  their  sturdy  limbs  interlocking  each  other, 
aosweriog  to  a  tribe  of  patriarchs,  who  have 
withstood  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  still  pro- 
tecting, with  outstretched  arms,  the  hamUer 
plants  beneath  them.  From  tbe  bosom  of  mo- 
ther earth,  ap  trail  tender  and  delicate  vines  or 
creepers  with  sleoder  stems,  piercing  through  the 
Chick  shrubbery  below,  and  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  till  they  reach  the  lower  limbs  of  those 
mijestic  trees,  which  now  prove  their  sopport, 
and  then  gently  and  gracefully  twining  themselves 
among  all  the  lower  and  higher  branches  until 
the  tree  top  is  entirely  in  the  embrace  of  these 
fair,  delicate  plants,  with  their  flowers  and  slen- 
der tiny  leaves  hanging  in  every  direction,  until 
fairly  covering  the  whole  of  the  giants  of  the 
woods.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
great  variety,  twining  about  in  every  direction : 
among  the  shrubbery  and  trees,  forming  cool,: 
shady  arbors,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate.  How  beautiful  the  little  blos- 
soms, of  an  infinite  variety  of  colors,  with  cor- 
responding leaves  and  thrvad-like  stems,  appear, 
gracefully  pendant,  hke  gauze-work,  from  my- 
riads of  trees  and  bushes,  and  fillhig  the  air 
with  their  delightful  fragrance. 

In  fixing  thy  nund's  eye,  dear  E  ,  upon 

the  scenes  I  am  hut  very  imperfectly  sketchmg, 
thee  must  ima^^e  a  worid  of  shrubbery,  lining 
the  whole  road,  go  thickly  blooming,  tiiat  no 
room  appears  1^  for  more.  From  the  smallest, 
humblest  growth,  which  rests  its  lily-like 
leaves  upon  tbe  ground,  through  all  the  inter- 
vening gradations,  till  you  reach  die  lower 
branches  of  those  towering  trees  of  the  forest, 
4he  whole  space  is  filled  with  vegetation  of  such 
luxuriant  appearance,  and  so  beautiful  withal, 
that  the  botanist  and  lover  of  nature  look  with 
amazement  upon  the  scene  around  them.  The 
oaocus,  in  felL  its  Tarietiea,  shows  to  greater  per- 
fiwUon  than  I  ever  saw  before.  The  convoivu- 
lous,  and  a  similar  plant  to  the  momiog-glory, 
are  scattered  through  this  immense  bouquet  of 
nature.  The  zantboxulum,  with  its  spicy  leaf, 
and  lovely  blossoms,  blooms  in  modest  beauty; 
while  the  cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees  wave  their 
long,  feather-like  leaves,  gracefully  over  and 
among  their  sister  plants-    The  lemon,  the  lime 

-nd  Che  orange  trees  are  also  there,  v.  ith  their 
Treen  leaves  and  fragrant  blossoms— not 
>r  leaust  in  attractiveness  in  this  grand 
array  of  variegated  foliage. 

Some  small  plants  there  are,  with  great  broad 
and  long  leaves,  as  though  they  had  mistaken 
these  for  their  '-parent  stems,"  while  others  have 

a  small  tiny  leaf,  most  exquiately  delicate  and 


beautifiil,  blooming  on  vigorous  steins,  fMmiiig 
remarkable  contrasts  in  the  wayward  freaks  d 
Nature.  Even  some  of  those  mammoth  trees 
which  catch  tbe  first  rays  of  the  sun  in  their 
downward  course,  sport  leaves  of  the  most  di- 
minutive kind,  while  others  wave  their  tops  tod 
tuanches  in  the  breeze,  showing  an  exuberaoce 
of  foliage  truly  magnificent.  Plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  trees  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  varieties, 
abound  upon  the  road  we  travdled.  in  such  ex- 
cess, and  oovmd  with  leaves  of  sa<^  a  nriety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  that  it  would  afford  a'vastndd 
for  the  botanist  to  study  and  explore.    All  tfaij 

prodigious  profusion,  dear  E  ,  of  mi^ificent 

foliage,  was  bathed  in  colors  so  intense  in  their 
hues,  so  diversifled  in  their  shades,  and  so  sa- 
premely  beautiful  in  their  toot  ensemble,  beneath 
the  Equatorial  sun,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it 
might  have  borrowed  its  lustrous  glow  of  tras- 
scendent  loveliness  and  grandeur,  from  the  ghh 
nous  perfections  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

As  we  slowly  moved  along  this  undnlatii^ 
avenue  with  a  thin  gauze  of  clouds  above  us, 
which  was  almost  transparent  by  tbe  sun's  lumi- 
nous flood  of  light,  (ic  was  a  lovely  day)  every 
now  and  then  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  some  tree 
or  shrub,  so  startingly  beautiful  by  its  gaudy  Inf 
or  Sower,  that  it  seemed  "refined  excess"  indeed. 
Here  and  there  the  eye  would  catch  a  view  of 
some  little  bud  or  flower  pendant  from  a  twig  or 
vine,  so  modest  that  it  would  shelter  most  of  its 
beauty  behind  an  exquisitely  formed  leaf  which 
seem^  saucily  proud  of  its  enviable  vocatioa,  as 
it  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze  around  this  pre- 
cious little  gem.  Near  by  would  some  sweet  little 
warbler  of  .the  grove  chant  his  exquisitely  toned 
notes,  as  though  it  might  be  wooing  the  vii^ 
beauty- bud  beneath.  The  fiuit  is,  that  the  whole 
of  this  endianUng  scene  was  vocal  with  the  chorus 
singing  of  the  feathered  Bmgstera  of  the  wood, 
which  charmed  the  ear,  while  the  visual  senses 
were  taken  captive  by  the  world  of  attractions 
around  them.  In  some  places  the  whole  forest 
was  filled  with  a  music  so  strangely  soft  and 
sweet,  that  it  fell  upon  the  ear  like  distant  whis- 
pers of  some  floating  spirits  through  the  air, 
soothingly  gay  and  exquisitely  fine.  It  must 
have  b^n  produced  by  myriads  of  invisible  in- 
sects among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees. 
It  was  truly  a  melody  of  unsurpassing  sweetness, 
at  least  to  my  ears,  and  amidst  its  almost  magical 
influence  we  might  easily  imagine  ourselves  in 
&U7  land. 

As  we  gained  the  summits  of  some  of  those  loltj 
hillsoverwhichour  readied  us,  we  would  occasion* 
ally  behold,  in  the  distance,  the  sides  and  tope  of 
mountains,  covered  with  a  blue  gauze  of  vapM*, 
pointing  upward  to  the  radiant  sky,  and  agam 
some  charming  valley,  with  its  wild,  silent  luok, 
would  burst  upon  the  view,  like  the  scenes  de- 
scribed in  fairy  tale.  I  had  two  ladies  in  com- 
pany, who  seemed  capable  of  appreciating  all  t|us 
wonderful  novelty  and  world  of  beauty,  wbicb 
rendered  it  so  full  of  enjoyment  to  thy  inexpres- 
uhly  delighted  uncle.  They  were  my  sister,  wbo ' 
thee  well  knows  is  always  uive  to  the  channs  of 
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haostcd  hy  sickness  to  iodnlge  fullj  in  the  np- 
turoos  tmpreadons  and  seowtions  aucb  scenes  are 
oJcoUted  to  produce. 

We  reached  Panama,  at  least  soine  of  our  party 
did.  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  very  much 
fatigued,  and  some  of  them  completely  exhausted. 
I  was  sorry  we  did  not  arrive  at  that  place  by 
daylight,  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  city  as  ap- 
pnwched  by  land.  It  is  a  much  larger  place 
than  I  bad  expected  to  find,  with  much  more  sab- 
atantial  baildmga,  although  its  decaying  aspect, 
cmmbled  wmlls,  and  dingy  colored  honses,  bear 
-  the  insignift  of  age.  But  little  or  no  improve- 
ments are  visible  in  its  whole  In^th  and  extent. 
The  churches  are  venerable  looking  piles,  and  the 
Cathedral  has  two  towers  at  its  front,  completely 
ialaid  outside  with  peail  shells.  The  whole  strnc- 
tore  cost  an  immense  snm  of  money  in  its  teiginal 
erertion 

We  found  the  place  free  Irom  any  epidemic 
The  narrow-  streets,  which  high  honses  render 
quite  shady,  and  the  coot  sea  breeze  coming 
doriog  the  morning,  renders  Panama,  I  thought, 
an  agreeable  place  than  otherwise;  although,  what 
is  called  the  sickly  season,  may  dispose  strangera 
to  think  diSerentiy.  We  staid  five  days  there 
wutiDg  far  the  steamer,  althoi^b  sister  and 
her  friends  remdned  most  of  the  Ume  at  the 
Island  of  Tobago,  about  fifteen  miles  off.  np  the 
ooast 

We  bad  splendid  weather  all  the  way  from  Mew 
York  to  this  place,  and  if  we  had  had  a  Qne 
steamer  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  our  trip 
would  hare  been  delightful.  We  kept  in  sight  of 
tbe  coast  most  of  the  way,  and  frequently  had  a 
view  of  the  Islands,  which  lie  scattered  along 
some  little  distance  fi-om  it.  But  we  had  now 
Idt  the  Isthmus  with  its  gorgeous  robes  of  green, 
to  gaze  npon  one  of  the  moti  barren  and  sterile 
looking  coasts  the  mind  ean  imagine.  From 
Aeapokx)  op  to  San  Diego,  the  whole  range  of 
land  bordering  the  sea,  with  its  numerous  islands, 
pnsent  one  continoous  aspect  of  cheerless  steril- 
ity- Hills  and  mountains  loomed  np  to  view,  like 
(Ad  bald  beaded  age,  with  no  points  of  attraction 
except  their  unique  and  fantastic  figures,  which 
truly  sometimes  won  oiir  admiration  by  their 
striDge,  wild  and  grotesque  appearance. 

Neither  Acapulco  nor  San  Diego  claim  especial 
notice,  excepting  the  latter  for  the  wonderful  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry 
and  pure  there,  that  sicknessis  but  little  known; 
and  from  the  same  dryness,  together  with  the 
winds  that  constantly  blow  tbmt  neither  trees 
nor  shrubbery  will  grow. 
In  coming  up  from  Panama  to  this  place  (San 


sack,  and  laid  on  a  board,  with  his  feet  toward 
the  sea,  close  to>the  side  of  the  ship:  a  flag  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  lights  suspended  aroucd  him. 
The  bell  of  the  ship  tolled  slowly  and  mournfully; 
the  sea  was  almost  motionless,  waiting,  appa- 
rently, with  silent  composure,  for  its  victim-  As 
we  approached  the  spot  where  he  lay,  the  engine 
suddenly  ceased  its  labors,  and  the  service  began. 
The  Purser  of  the  ship  read  from  tbe  Bible  a 
number  of  passages,  commencing  with  *'I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life,"  which  never  appealed 
more  impressive  to  me  tluin  at  Uiat  moment;  and 
ended  with  the  Lord^  praya.  "Then  approached 
two  men,  who  remored  tbe  flag  from  tlw  body, 
and,  raising  one  end  of  the  {dank,  slid  the  corpse  ■ 
noiseless  down  into  the  bviny  deep:  and  as  it 
went  gyrating  throngh  the  water,  a  phosphores- 
cent glow  from  the  disturbed  portions  of  the  sea, 
revealed  the  descending  body  far  down  in  the 
sparkling  deep:  and  that  was  "the  last  of  earth." 
He  left  a  wife  and  two  children  at  Sacramento 
City,  who  were  looking  for  his  arrival  by  every 
ship.  He  bad  been  to  Washmgton  for  an  office, 
and  obtained  the  appdntment  of  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Sacramento. 

It  was  midnight  whoi  we  entered  the  magni- 
ficent harbor  of  San  Francisco.  The  moon,  in 
its  fullness,  shed  a  world  of  light  upon  the  scene 
before  and  around  us.  gilding  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  tbe  islands,  the  hill  tops,  and  the  city  itself, 
with  its  silvery  beams,  and  displaying  to  view 
the  forest  of  sbippiog  that  so  tliickly  studded 
this  splendid  sheet  of  water.  The  scene  was 
,  truly  interesting  and  msgnificent,  as  from  the 
upper  deck  of  our  ship,  as  ishe  quietly  but  majes- 
tically moved  up  the  placid  bay,  we  were  en- 
abled to  have  a  full  view  of  the  glorious  pano- 
rama which  burst  so  beautifully  upon  om-  sight. 
There  lay  before  us  tbe  remarkable  <aty  of  fian 
Francisco,  whcct;  magical  growth  bath  astonish- 
ed the  woild,  spread  out  in  its  whole  length  and 
breadth,  eorenng  valleys,  hill  sides,  tops  and 
all.  and  streaming  with  myriads  of  lights  frum 
windows,  streets  and  open  doors,  even  at  that 
late  hour,  while  almost  as  far  as  -ths  eye  could 
extend,  an  amazing  number  of  ships  and  vessels 
of  all  sisL'S  stood  like  a  dark  forest,  and  told  of 
mighty  commerce  and  prosperity. 

And  this  was  the  land  of  gold.  A  little  beyond 
those  hill  tops,  now  visible  in  the  moon's  glowirg 
beams,  lay  that  world  of  gold,  tbe  irre&istible 
magnet  powerwhich  psvneates  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  draws  to  itself  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  tmman  family.  Strange  feelings  came  otef 
me;  and  as  I  gazed  around  upon  the  countenances 
of  those  who  bad  grouped  together  upon  deck. 


Francisco)  we  lost  two  of  our  passwigers;  one  was  \  — my  fellow-passeneers— and  watched  their  va- 
aiJudge  Schoolcraft,  a  nephew  of  the  great  bis-  ]  ried  expressions,  and  listened  to  the  fervid  ejacu- 
torian  and  geologist  by  that  name.  He  took  the  :  lations.  I  could  almost  read  the  strangeness  of  the 
fertr  on  the  Isthmus.  The  other  person  lost  was  feelings  which  seemed  to  seize  upon  them  all. 
a  Hr.  Hunter,  formerly  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy:  \  No  one  had  thought  of  retiring  to  bed.  but  for 
be  WIS  storekeeper  on  J>oard  the  ship,  and  died  ;  miles  along  the  coast,  ere  we  reached  the  port, 
three  or  four  days  aft^  Schoolcraft.  i«ll  were  straining  their  vision  to  catch  a  glimpse 

I  never  witnessed  a  funeral  at  sea  before,  and  ;  of  the  beacon  which  tells  that  there  lays  the 
it  impressed  me  with  feelings  of  deep  solemnity.  |  long-covetcd  city,  the  desired  end  of  the  voyage. 
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ooa  feeUngB  of  the  heart  muiUeated  tbenaBclTeB 
throngboat  the  multitude  of  pftsMagen,  whose 
tetioDB  Md  language  wen  intatsting  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

A  lai^  nnmber  of  those  who  come  to  Califi:^ 
Ilia,  have  no  fixed  purpose  or  busmess  in  Tienr; 
their  object  bdog  to  avail  themseWes  of  any  fa- 
vorable opportunity  which  maj  occur  to  better 
their  drcumatances,  without  r^rd  to  the  occapa- 
tioDS  tb^  were  formerly  engaged  in.  Thus,  to 
the  nameroos  enquiries  I  put  to  mj  fellow-pfts- 
sengent  while  on  our  way  here,  in  respect  to 
what  kind  of  business  they  intended  pursuing 
when  in  OaUfomia,  almost  universally  the  an- 
swer was,  "I  don't  know  yet;  it  d«>ends  on  ch> 
cmnstances."  Yet,  filled  with  high  hopes  and 
expectationB,  they  crowd  upon  these  shores:  and, 
afMr  tearing  themselves  away  from  fiiends  and 
borne;  from  all  the  tender  associations  of  life,  they 
find  themselves  at  last  at  the  Canaan  land  of  all 
their  aspirations,  which  rumor  and  imagination 
had  gilded  witn  gold-  This  was  the  case  with  most 
of  the  passengers  on  our  ship,  and  tbe  intense 
anxiety  manilested  among  them,  when  once  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  their  destination,  showed 
ptunl^  the  surging  of  the  mind  at  this  import- 
ant crisis  of  their  Uvea. 

I  felt  curious  to  know  the  future  career 
these  fdlow-candidates  fbr  Fortuned  ftvors,  and 
to  learn  bow  this  fickle  dame  treats  her  votaries 
who  come  here,  &r  from  their  loved  homes,  to 
sedc  her  favora-  Thus  far,  (nearly  three  months 
mnce  our  landing)  but  few  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  have  begun  to  realize  their  glowing' 
expectations.  Some  have  gone  to  the  mines  and 
rctomed  in  despair;  others  are  running  about 
the  streets  of  Sail  Francisco,  still  seeking  their 
fortnnes.  But  one  fact  struck  me  with  peculiar 
force,  while  coming  out  here,  that  but  few  of  tbe 
number  of  our  passengers  appeared  possessed  of 
soflBcient  energy  and  qw^fieatioD  for  bnnness  of 
any  kind  to  ensure  even  a  partial  sncceas  in  the 
great  enterpisea  here,  wlncb  certainly  require 
no  common  force  of  character  to  oonsommate. 
As  for  the  minee,  eveiy  one  has  to  take  his 
chance,  and  while  some  aocumalate  fortunes, 
there  are  oUiers,  and  numbers  of  them,  too,  who 
return  as  empty-handed  as  they  came,  or  remain 
among  the  mines,  the  evident  victims  of  ill-lock. 
Yet,  too  frequently,  the  fault  is  theirs;  for,  not 
so  Buocessfiu  at  first  as  they  anticipated,  they  be- 
come discouraged;  and.  lacking  the  necessary 
perseverance  to  insure  success,  they  either  aban- 
don the  business  altogether,  or  else  lead  a  life  of 
carelessness  or  dissipation.  Hot  being  snccess- 
fal  in  picking  up  a  fortune  in  a  few  months  th^ 
Stil  into  ftn  error  in  coming  so  soon  to  the  oon- 
duenm,  that  they  are  destined  never  to  get  it 

Although  it  was  midnight  when  we  arrived,  the 
wharf  was  soon  crowded  witfa  human  beings  to 
greet  the  wayforing  strangers,  and  hear  tbe  news 
from  their  own  native  land.  The  signal  from 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  the  booming  of  the  cannot 
from  theship,  announced  to  thecitizens  the  arrival 
of  one  of  tite  steamships  from  the  Tsthmus,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  the  wharves  and  surrounding  ! 
vessels  are  crowded  with  curious  spectators,  who 
rush  from  every  part  of  tbe  city  as  though  some ! 


extraordinary  exhibition  bad  called  than  ftiO. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  the  excite^ 
ment  on  those  occasions,  e^ecially  should  tbt 
steamer  arrive  on  Sunday.  Hosbuids  nmb  down 
to  seek  their  wives,  brothers  their  sisters,  ma 
their  sweethearts,  and  others  their  newly-amred 
friends;  tt^ether  with  thousands  only  coriAns  to 
see  the  kind  of  newly  imported  spedmens  of  bn- 
manity  tliat  have  come  to  pick  np  tbe  superaloD. 
dant  gold  which  rumor  has  strewn  so  laTablj 
over  this  wonderful  country. 

A  young  lady  passenger  on  board  our  diip, 
who  came  out  here  to  unite  herself  in  tiw  bondg 
of  matrimony  with  a  young  gentleman  of  &u 
Fiancisoo,  found  upon  her  arrival,  thathvinp^ 
tient  swdn  had  taken  the  last  steamer  far  tbs 
Eastern  States  in  search  of  her.  Here  wu  in 
embarrassing  dilemma  for  tbe  lady,  hut  ididj 
curious  circumstances  have  occurred  in  rmrd  la 
wives,  or  intended  wives,  coming  out  ha«  to 
search  of  their  husbands,'Or  for  tbe  fiilfilment  d 
marriage  vows. 

The  next  morning  our  ship  was  emptied  of  Ixr 
live  stock  of  human  beings,  who  soon  became 
swallowed  up  in  this  mighty  vortex  of  bntnu 
strife  for  gold,  and  where  and  when  and  whit 
they  wilt  individually  turn  np,  tbe  future  only 
can  reveal.  Our  par^  proceeded  to  a  hotd.wladi 
we  found  to  be  well  kept  Hie  proprietors  are 
gentlemenly  men,  and  serve  up  an  excellent  laU«. 
although  the  rooms  are  nQt  very  comfortable.  We 
pay  sixteen  dollars  per  week  a  pieoe  for  hoard  and 
lodging,  but  someof  the  hotels  charge  twenty  >cd 
twenty-five.  Eveiytbtng  is  enormously  high  bert 
BO  far  as  living  is  concerned,  and  a  dollar  picix 
looks  no  larger  in  San  Francisco,  than  a  fipiots 
in  Philadelphia. 

We  soon  get  used  to  high  rates,  and  mosld 
ourselves  to  the  customs  and  furcumstanocs  of 
the  [dace  we  are  in;  hut  when  a  stranger  arrirM 
here,  and  is  ohai:ged  five  dollars  for  Carriage  hire 
to  take  him  and  his  carpet  bag  from  t!)e  wbuf  up 
to  a  hotel,  which  occupies  about  two  mtmda  is 
the  perfivmanee,  be  naturally  turns  with  an  in- 
credulous stare  upon  tlw  driver,  and  feocies  bis 
own  mind  bewildered,  op  that  the  roan  is  hying 
to  play  off  a  hoax  upon  him.  But  it  is  even  wh- 
and  when  'the  same  stranger,  tbe  next  day,  in 
walking  by  a  fruit  store,  feels  desiroos  of  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  a  mdon,  he  gtasps  in  bii 
pocket  a  ten  cent  piece  and  demands  ttie  price, 
expecting,  of  course,  some  change:  be  is  gnvely 
told  the  price  to  be  one  dol/er  andti-half;  be 
oculs  as  unugh  Utien  tty  a  sonpion.  Not  widuiff 
to  leave  the  stand  without  making  a  porcbase,  be 
{Hcks  up  a  peadi  and  eats  it  to  test  tbe  quality, 
and  prices  them,  tiiinking  to  take  a  dcnen,  suU 
having  Philadelphia  prices  in  view,  when  the  re- 
lentless vender  inlmns  tbe  astounded  verdant 
gentleman  that  the  peaches  are  one  dollar  ajnfc- 
Shades  of  Ceres!  What  next?  He  rushes  bad 
to  his  hotel,  and  to  recover  from  tbe  shock  bis  ^ 
wildered  senses  has  just  experienced,  be  calls  ^ 
a  sherry  cobbler,  and  throws  down  a  fip  wi  t" 
counter,  his  accustomed  pile  for  the  beverage- 
when  the  polite  gentleman  behind  tbe  bar  genii; 
:  intimates  that  twenty-five  cents;  \\  tbe  ebtrge. 
He  now  yields  to  "manifest  deMby,"siid  loaD 
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Jearos  to  sqaire  lua  yards  to  the  catting  breeze 
tbkt  sweeps  upon  him,  and  in  a  little  wmle  be  is 
co&blc»d  to  smile  at  the  groteei}ae  &ce8  of  those 
who  oome  after,  while  passing  through  the  same 
proooes  of  experimental  knowledge- 
San  Francisco,  taking  it  altc^ther,  ia  ondoiibt- 
edlj  .unlike  any  other  citf  in  the  world.  Its  his- 
tory euod  its  present  charaoteristics  are  unparal- 
leled and  dissimilar  to  any  place  I  ever  knew  or 
beard  of.  It  must  be  seen  and  compared,  to 
realiH  maj  adequate  oonMptioa  ot  it,  for  it  is  the 
moiit  pernot  ezeinplifloation  of  American  energy 
and  eoterprise  that  our  ooontry  has  erer  known. 

In  1850,  vcesels  of  Urge  size  sailed  through 
wfa^t  is  now  the  heart  ai  the  dty.  The  hotel 
opposite  to  us  is  built  upon  the  hull  of  a  large 
ship,  which  was  burnt  at  its  moorings;  and  from 
here  to  the  end  of  what  is  called  Long  Wharf,  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  vhole  spaoe, 
except  a  portion  of  the  wharf,  ia  ooyered  with 
buildings  and  teeming  with  a  dense  population. 
Ttwy  are  still  extending  some  of  the  wharves  out 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  staking  out  water-lots,  Ujpon  which  they 
buUd  stores  and  saloons,  by  drivme  piles  into  the 
earth  with  a  •team-batt»rr;  and  those  small : 
watei^lots  sdl  fbr  twenty-fiTe  and  tlur^  thou- : 
sand  doUars  a-pieoe.  The  city  limits  embrace ; 
bills  wad  viJleys,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  a  deep  | 
stratum  of  sand  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is: 
waited  to  and  fn  through  the  air  by  an  almost : 
constant  current  of  wind,  that  Uows  fai  upon  us 
from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  renders  the 
after  part  of  the  day  as  chilly  as  Pennsylvania 
November  evenings. 

It  is  now  August,  and  fires  in  the  evenings 
and  overcoats  are  absolutdy  necessary  to  keep 
comfortable,  althouf^  the  mornings  generally  are 
warm  «nd  pleasant  The  changes  are  Tcry  sad- 
den and  gnat.'  9nm  nine  o*aoA  in  the  mom- 
mg  until  two  in  tbe  afternoon,  it  ia  fluently 
very  warm;  then  comes  in  the  strong  wind  from 
the  north-west,  and  you  see  cloaks  and  heavy 
overcoats  well-buttoned  up  sa  though  Winter  was 
BtalkiDg  abroad  with  its  chilling  blast  Yet, 
with  all  this,  it  is  very  healthy.  The  atmosphere 
being  extiemely  dry,  the  human  system  expe- 
riences but  little  detriment  from  these  sudden 
changes,  excepting  colds  or  slight  affection  of  the 
chest.  There  has  been  no  rain  since  we  have  been 
hiare,  three  mouths,  yet  sometimes  a  heavy  fog 
conuB  creeping  down  upon  na  firom  orer  the  hills 
toward  the  aea  cout,  wbidi  adminisisrs  nunstore 
to  Tf  gelation. 

The  nights  are  generally  clear,  calm  and 
beautiftd.  Then  tbe  whole  population  appears  to 
be  oat  and  moving.  It  is  a  wondrous  spectacle 
to  look  upon  San  Francisco,  after  nightfall,  and 
behold  the  living  mass  of  human  beings  moving 
through  the  streets,  the  saloons,  end  public 
places  of  resort.  You  see  but  few  cfatldren  or 
boys,  and  still  fewer  old  persons,  bat  a  dense 
crowd  of  vigorous  and  youthful  manhood,  al, 
ftsur  and  mpving  along  in  a  whirl  of  exdtementl 
like  the  coming  fi^tb  (tf  bees  from  their  hive  in 
case  of  a  swarm;  scone  to  tbe  gambling-saloons, 
some  to  tbe  eating  saloons,  some  to  the  bar- 
loomst  to  the  anction-stores,  whicb  Una  the 


street,  to  the  theatres,  and  wane  to  the  (dinndies, 
and  thousands  mwely  to  wander  forth  as  a  cuih 
torn  to  mingle  in  and  swell  np  the  vast  crowd 
which  rolls  onward  in  every  direction,  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night. 

Crime  ia  of  rare  tXMorrence  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  police  reports  are  exceedingly 
meagre  of  what  some  would  call  interesting  mat- 
ter. The  society  of  San  Francisco  is  infinitely 
superior  to  what  ia  generally  conceived  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  female  portion  of  the  cnn- 
mnnity  has  augmented  wmderftally  these  last 
twtht  months,  and  die  ivinte  dreles,  tbe 
theatres,  the  concerts,  leetnre-rooms  and  re- 
unions exhibit,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  much 
fashion,  beauty  end  refinement  as  presents  itself 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States.  A  bet- 
ter dressed  community  than  this  is  to  be  found 
nowhere.  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  most 
costly  and  rich  apparel,  and,  in  the  evenings, 
you  see  men  with  the  finest  broadcloth  and  fur 
hats,  whose  occupation  may  be  the  laundiy, 
driving  wator-carts,  or  any  mechanical  calling, 
which  in  tbe  Eastern  States  would  hardly  justify 
such  an  appearanoe,  and  yet  the  pockets  of  these 
&ne  looking  working  gentiy  an  gsnerallj  well 
lined  with  ^d. 

The  musical  art  is  Ta|iidlj  improving,  and  fine 
bands  are  already  ot^^aed  and  bdi^  oi^idsed. 
Musical  concerts  are  d  fireqnent  occurrence, 
there  having  latdy  been  finished  a  spacious  hall 
fbr  that  purpose,  most  elegantly  and  richly  fbr- 
nished  and  ornamented,  which,  when  filled  with 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  San  Francisco,  and  lit 
up  with  its  most  magnificent  cbandeliors,  would 
compare  &vorably  with  such  assemblies  in  the 
Atluitic  States.  The  piano,  the  guitar,  and  tbe 
fiute,  adorn  and  enliven  a  great  number  of  the 
private  dwellings,  the  boarding  homtes  and 
t»t^  and  the  efauTBh  orgtns  and  dxHrs  send 
ibrth  their  mumc  on  the  Sabbath  and  oftimes  in 
the  evenings  of  the  week;  while  that  from  the 
gambling  saloons  ia  no  less  oonspicooos,  and  is 
heard  in  almost  every  direction  as  the  Stranger 
pentmbnlates  this  wonderful  city. 

Societies  fbr  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  starting  up  into  prmnising  existence, 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  have  unfolded  their  ban- 
ner of  benevolence,  extending  thdr  consoling  in- 
fiuence  wherever  circumstances  require  it  We 
are  attending  some  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chinese  ^|^,  their  domestic,  social,  political 
and  religious  retationa,  their  language,  history, 
ete.,  by  an  int^ligent  gentleman  who  baa  reaided 
SMne  time  in  China,  and  is  acquainted  with  tbeir 
language.  The  lectures  are  wdl  attended,  and 
are  very  interesting.  There  are  various  lectures 
here,  and  frequently  delivered:  various  and  nu- 
merous churches,  and  fi^equently  held:  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Mercantile  Library,  and  other  places  of  instmc* 
tion  and  amusement,  are  to  be  found  here  as  well 
as  in  Philadelphia.  Schools  and  academies  are 
increasing,  I  am  told,  and  different  benevolent 
associations  are  taking  root  here,  and  Ud  fair  to 
be  very  nseftal  to  the  country. 
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and  entarprise,  far  oat  on  the  verge  of  this  west- 
em  hemispheret  to  give  character,  tone  aod  re- 
finement to  a  commonity  which,  but  a  short 
time  since,  could  little  boast  of  either.  Yet, 
there  are  peculiarities  about  this  place  and  the 
people,  which  will  require  time  to  do  away.  As 
a  gentlemaD  obserTed  the  other  day,  wbo  had 
rooms  to  let,  "Tbis  is  a  fast  place,  the  Tooma  are 
just  finidied,  and  must  beoccapied  immediately. 
The  paint  not  yet  diy.  but  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes — a  fast  plaoel*'  and  a  straoger  soon  he- 
comes  impressed  with  this  conviciioD,  who  has 
but  little  money,  and  dtnng  do  business,  for  he 
will  most  unquestionably  soon  get  rid  of  what 
little  he  has.  Money  commands  five  per  crat. 
per  month,  interest,  and  yet,  yon  see  more  of  it 
here  than  in  any  other  place.  But  the  beavy  in- 
vestments in  erecting  new  hnildings  absorb  an 
immenao  amoont  of  capital,  and  literally  drain 
the  money  market  It  is  truly  surprioag  to  see 
the  prodigions  number  of  large  biick  flre-proof 
boildings  now  ia  the  course  oS  being  built;  for 
wbererer  yon  tnin,  whole  blocks  of  tb^  stotely 
ediflees  meet  yoar  eye,  and  of  such  a  massive 
stroetnre  that  tb^  must  endure  for  ages.  Firee 
now  are  of  rare  occurrence;  and  such  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fire  department,  that  there  is  but 
little  chance  for  the  fames  to  extend  themselves 
beyond  the  immediate  spot  of  their  origin.  The 
promptness,  energy,  ana  skill  of  the  nremen  of 
San  Francisco  is  certainly  nnsnrpassed  by  any  I 
have  ever  seen. 

On  the  4th  of  July  last,  a  public  ball,  dinner, 
£o.,  was  given  over  the  bay,  by  subscription: 
Hm  proceeds  wen  advertised  to  be  fi»  Uie  benefit 
of  me  clergyman  of  that  place.  Rather  a  sin- 
gular way,  some  would  suppose,  to  raise  money 
bxe  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  hat,  as  I  observed 
before,  this  is  a  peculiar  place.  The  4th  of  July 
was  celebrated  here  vritb  great  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm. Business  was  suspended,  the  military 
paraded  the  streets,  as  did  the  fire  companies, 
which  appewed  to  a  good  advanUge.  There 
was  more  powder  burnt  in  the  form  of  cracka«, 
fiying'Serpents,  and  other  noisy  manifestations, 
than  the  writer  ever  witnessed  in  one-  place  be- 
fore. A  vender  of  these  combustible  articles  had 
hiaabop  set  on  fire  by  the  mischievous  boys  and 
men  throwing  ignited  materials  amoog  bia  sus- 
ceptible stock,  which  bid  fair  for  a  time  to  make 
a  great  fire;  but  the  almost  incredible  alacrt^  of 
the  Bremen  soon  quelled  the  furioos  clement,  and 
iu  ball  an  botir  after  they  left  the  premises,  a 
fellow  bad  set  up  a  bar-room  in  the  charred  aod 
smoking  building,  with  a  sign  vnitten  in  letters, 
"Go  it,  my  boys!  never  give  up  the  ship." 
There  was  a  general  rush  to  bis  stand,  and  I  sup- 
pose some  got  intoxicated  merely  to  patronize  the 
"fast"  man.  Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  San 
Francisco;  hut  I  must  close  this  already  too  long 
letter,  and  make  my  adieus. 

Sav  Fbascucw,  August,  1853. 


A  man  should  never  object  to  exercise,  for  fhe 
fcentlonao  is  always  distinguished  by  his  walk; 
but  there  is  this  excase  to  be  made  for  a  woman 
wbo  Ukes  but  littie  exeTci6e--that  the  lady  is  im- 
mediatdy  known  by  her  carriage. 


THE  DARDANELLES. 

The  old  gates  (tf  Janus  were  opened  when  Rome 
was  at  war;  and  their  modern  prototpfpe^'  the 
Dardanelles  straits,  are  open  only  when  a  state 
of  war  makes  treaty  stipulations  void,  and  the 
Porte  deems  it  to  be  necessary  to  admit  his  allies 
through  them  to  protect  bis  capital.  The  acoounti 
w«  have  are  that  they  are  now  open  fin-  Htm  pai- 
sage  of  the  British  and  FMnoh  fleets. 

The  Dardanelles,  fran  whioh  the  strait,  or 
Hellespont,  derives  its  name,  are  fbm-  Strang 
castles  built  opposite  to  each  on  the  European  sm 
Asiatic  coasts;  and  are  the  keys  of  Con^ntiocnple. 
Two  of  these  casdes,  the  old  casties,  were  raued 
by  Mahommed  11.  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople,  in  1453:  the  other  two,  the  new 
castiea,  were  built  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cm 
tuiy,  to  protect  the  Turks  against  the  Venetians. 
The  latter  command  the  entrance  to  the  HeSes. 
pont,  and  ibe  distance  from  each  is  aboat  two 
miles  and  a  quarter;  in  foor  horns*  ml  op  the 
strait  are  the  old  castles,  wbieh  are  about  tbiee 
quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  These  are  well  moonted 
with  formidable  batteries. 

All  along  the  European  shore  to  the  BlaniMrm, 
the  aspect  of  nature  in  its  roggedness  corresponds 
with  the  frown  of  the  guns;  hat  the  scenery  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  ia  beautiful.  The  region  aboondi, 
too,  in  places  famous  in  classic  story.  Bete  it 
was  Leander  paid  his  nightly  visit  to  Hero:  here 
the  ill-fated  Iwsts  of  Xerxes  crossed  on  m  bridge 
of  boats;  here  Solyman  crossed  on  a  faare  raft; 
and  in  modem  times,  ben  Byron  swmm  bmt 
.SestoB  to  AlydoB. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THJB 
CHILD. 

The  "Reaper"  for  November  is  an  interesthig 
number,   ^e  copy  from  it  the  foHowing  article: 

A  philosopher  once  asked  a  littie  ghri  if  she 
had  a  sonL  She  looked  up  into  his  faoe  with  ao 
ah-  of  astonishment  and  oooidcd  i&ffdl^f  and  n- 
plied — 

"To  be  sure  I  have." 

"What  makes  you  tbmk  yon  have?" 

"Because  I  have,"  she  promptiy  replied. 

"But  bow  do  you  know  you  have  a  soall" 

"Because  I  do  know,"  die  answered  again. 

It  was  a  Child's  reason;  b«t  the  philosqdHr 
could  hardly  have  ^ven  a  better. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  after  a  momenta  ooa- 
sideration,  "if  you  know  yon  have  a  soul,  can 
you  tell  me  what  your  soul  is?" 

"Why,"  said  she,  "I  am  rix  years  old,  aod 
don 't  you  suppose  that  I  know  what  my  soul  is?" 

"Perhaps  yon  do.    If  you  will  tell  me.  I  shall 
Qad  out  whether  you  do  or  not" 

"Then.you  tilink  I  don't  know."  she  rep&ed. 
"but  I  do:  it  is  my  think  ^' 

"Tour  think!'*  said  the  plaloso|dMr,  astoaidied 
in  bia  turn;  "who  told  yon  so?" 

"Nobody.   I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not 
know  that,  without  being  told.'t 

The  philosopher  had  puzzled  his  bimin  a  great 
deal  about  the  soul,  but  bsreonldjiqaiiave  eiven 
a  better  definitiofi'«f'i^^Sdwlir^l&  4 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  JOE 
BARKER. 

A  MAINE  LAW  ARaUMSNT.- 
BT  T.  a.  ARTHCK 

"Pant  Ko  oat,  Joe,"  sud  Mrs.  Barker,  u  abe 
amw  her  busbud  take  hia  hat  and  more  oS 
quietly  tovards  the  door. 

"Vm  not  gfflog  to  staj  long." 

And  as  &rker  said  this,  he  glided  from  the 
n»m.    Mrs.  Barker  followed  qntcklj,  with  the 

garpose  of  arresting  hia  progress  and  bringing 
im  back  into  the  boose. 
Now.  Joe  Barker  was  a  very  weak-minded  man; 
one  or'those  innocent,  bM^nless  creatures,  who 
are  tbeir  own  worst  eaemies,  andt  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  enemies  to  the  peace  of  all  with  whom 
thej  have  intimate  relations.  He  was  very  good- 
natured',  even  when  in  liquor;  and,  what  is  more 
renaarkablc  still,  good-natured  under  the  sharp 
wQrds  of  bia  not  orer-patient  wife,  who  uerer 
&iled  in  her  du^  towards  him,  ao  far  as  reproof 
and  angry  invective  were  oonoemed.  There  was 
no  lack  of  occasion  for  these,  in  the  almost  daily' 
defections  of  Barker,  whose  temperance  resdu- 
tions.  when  in  ught  of  a  dram-shop,  were  atroog 
ma  threads  of  wax  in  a  furnace  heat. 

Mrs-  Barker,  as  just  sud,  followed  quickly,  in 
order  to  intercept  her  husband's  movements-  She 
knew,  very  well,  for  what  purpose  he  was  going 
oat  after  supper.  There  was  only  one  attraction 
stronger  thau  home  for  him,  and  that  was  the 
tarera.  When  Mrs.  Barker  passed  forth  and 
■tretehed  out  hw  hands  to  grasp  the  fbrm  of  her 
weak  husband,  ahe  dntched  but  the  empty  air-' 
AoUcipating  this  very  movement,  Joe  had  sprang 
away  with  nimble  feet  the  instant  the  door  was 
closed  behind  faim;  and  was  far  beyond  the  reacU 
of  his  wiGe'a  tnteroepting  hands,  when  she  made 
her  appearance. 

"Lin 't  it  too  mochT"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barker,  as 
she  went  back  into  the  bouse,  after  satisfying 
herself  that  Joe  was  fairly  beyond  her  reach- 
"He's  got  his  whole  week's  wages  in  his  pockets, 
and  ten  to  one,  if  he  doesn't  get  rid  of  nearly  half 
of  it  before  he  comes  home.  I  wish  every  tavern 
in  the  Sute  was  burned  down,  and  every  tavem- 
keepw  in  the  penitentiaTj— and  it  would  be  ao, 
before  long,  if  I  had  my  way!  It's  no  better  than 
robbery  to  take  the  money  of  a  h^  hmooent  like 
faim.  If  I  bad  only  been  in  time  to  stat>  liim  and 
get  his  money  out  of  his  poaket!" 

Mrs.  Barker  was  both  vexed  and  grieved;  so 
nnch  sO,  that  she  sat  down  and  wept 

In  the  mean  time,  her  husband  made  his  way 
to  the  nearent  tavern,  which  was  not  very  &r  off. 
Poor  Joe  Barker!  The  words  of  his  wife,  when 
ahe  called  him  a  "half-innocent,"  nearly  express- 
ed the  truth-  His  intellectual  range  was  very 
low.  He  could  read— early  drilling  in  the  dis- 
trict school  had  aocomplished  for  him  that  much 
—but  hia  ability  to  read  waa  luely  pat  to  any 
good  use.  Newspapers  he  saw  now  then  at 
the  tavern,  bat  he  never  found  much  in  them  be- 
yond a  vulgar  aneodote,  Uiat  interested  him.  Of 
the  history  of  current  events,  he  did  not  nnder- 
staud  aaSjient  to  enootuage  thought  in  that  di 
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rection.  In  fact,  general  knowledge  as  to  wtat 
was  passing  in  the  great  world  around  him.  was 
as  much  hidden  from  his  dull  eyes,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  sealed  book.  He  worked  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  cooper,  very  mach  as  a  horse  goes  ronnd 
in  a  mill.  He  lutd  learned  boir  to  make  a  barrel. 
Bomevhat  indiffiirently;  and  daily,,  when  not  too 
much  overcome  with  drink,  he  sat  on  the  wooden 
horse  in  the  old  cooper  shop,  deliberately  working 
his  drawing  knife— or  arranged  the  staves  in 
form,  and  bound  them  with  hoops.  He  had  no 
need  of  intellectual  skill  to  keep  on  with  bis 
tasks.  He  knew  how  to  make  a  barrel,  and  that 
was  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  me- 
chanical science.  Elis  earnings  ranged  from  two- 
and-a-half  to  five  dollars  a  week,  but  never 
went  beyond  the  last  mentioned  sum.  Too  Urge 
a  proportion  of  this  found  its  way  into  landlords' 
tills,  much  to  the  injury  of  Joe  Barker  and  his 
miserable  &mtty.  Strong  liquor  on  so  weak  a 
brain  made  it  only  the  weaker,  and  the  poor  in- 
nocent when  aober,  was  little  removed  from  a 
good-natured  fool  when  draok. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  Betsy  Barker,  his  faith- 
ful,  though  long-suffering,  and  often  justly  indig- 
nant wife,  went  many  times  to  the  Uvem  keep- 
ers wbo  sold  him  drink,  and  implore4  them,  with 
tears,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanly,  not  to 
Belt  ber  husband  intoxicating  drinks.  Coarse  in- 
sult or  wicked  abuse  was  all  she  received— and 
she  would  go  back,  weeping  and  despairing,  to  bcr 
cheerless  home  and  half  starving  children. 

Thus  it  was  with  Joe  Barker  and  his  family  on 
the  night  in  which  we  have  introduced  .them  to 
the  reader.  What  was  a  little  nnnsoal  for  Joe, 
he  haid  worked  steadily  all  day,  and  witboat  once 
going  to  the  tavern  to  get  a  drink.  In  fact,  Betay 
had  talked  to  him  so  earnestly  in  the  morning, 
and  pictured  to  his  mind  so  vividly  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  his  way  of  life,  that  he  had  made 
one  of  bis  feeble  resolutions  to  become  a  sober 
man.  This  reeolation  he  bad  been  able  to  k«ep 
through  the  day,  sostained  therein  by  the  useful 
labor  in  which  he  was  engaged.  But,  when  even- 
ing came,  and  his  thought  went  to  the  tavern 
and  the  good  fellows  there  assembled,  with  whom 
be  was  wont  to  meet,  he  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  impulse  that  led  him  thitherward.  And  so, 
s«mng  a  favored  moment,  be  left  the  house,  ere 
hia  watchful  partner  could  pravnt  it- 
Diving  down  a  narrow  cross  8tre?t,  not  lar 
from  the  poor  hovel  in  which  he  dwelt.  Joe  Barker 
was  soon  in  front  of  "The  Diamond,"  an  old 
drinking  haunt  of  the  worst  description.  He  was 
right  against  the  closed  door  ere  he  noticed  the 
a^nce  of  the  red  lamp,  on  which  the  word  "Re- 
fectory" had  so  often  tempted  him  with  thoughts 
of  good  cheer  within:  and  he  pushed  sevoal  times 
against  the  door,  ere  fiiUy  satisfied  that  it  waa 
fastened  within. 

"What's  the  matter  bereV  muttered  Joe, in 
some  bewilderment  at  so  singular  a  state  of  af- 
fairs. Stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  he  looked  up 
at  the  house.  "Lamp  out— door  looked— shut- 
ters dosed— what's  the  matter?— old  Gilbert's  not 
dead,  I  hope." 

Two  or  three  feeble  raps  we^S^p^^pffflw  door, 
,  bat  (Mily  a  hollow  I 
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*I  don't  aDderstand  it  all,"  said  Joe  Barker, 
DOW  obeerriDg,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  parti- 
cular neighborhood,  usually  crowded,  so  to  speak, 
with  noisy  tipplers  erery  eveniog,  had  a  deserted 
look.  Here  and  there  a  Ktan  might  be  seen  mov- 
ing briskly  along,  is  if  on  some  particular  errand, 
M*  on  his  way-  borne.  Bat,  there  were  no  groups 
M  the  oomers,  no  loud  talkers;  none  of  the  usual 
evidences  of  driiddng  and  rowdyism 

"It  can't  be  Snnday  erening,"  thought  Joe; 
and  he  stood  stiU,  trying  to  tibink,  with  bis  hand 
on  his  forehead. 

No;  it  was  not  Sunday  evening,  he  was  certain 
of  this;  for  be  remembered  that  "The  Diamond" 
bad  always  been  ready  to  receive  oustomera — 
whether  it  were  Saturday  or  Sunday  evening. 

'  He's  dead,  or  moved  away."  This  was  ihe 
only  conclusion  to  which  Joe  oould  Hiive.  So  he 
passed  on,  saying  to  himself— 

'-ru  go  round  to  Sprig's;  for  I  most  have  a 
drink  to-night." 

And  so  the  poor*  meagrely-clad  creatnre  went 
shuffling  along  the  half-deaerted  pavement,  where, 
afivedme,  he  had  been  wont  to  meet,  at  every 
turn,  wretches  sold  to  the  vice  of  intoxication, 
add  even  more  degraded  than  himself.  Bot  few 
of  these  were  now  to  be  seen,  and  they  were 
evidently  as  much  bewildered  at  the  changed  as-  ] 
pect  wtueh  every  thing  wore,  as  he  was. 

Sprigg  kept  a  drinking  and  gambling  den,  in: 
the  next  square  from  Gilbert's.  Thither  Joej 
Barker  groped  his  way,  for  the  street  was  nn-  : 
usually  dark— the  large  lamp  in  front  of  "The; 
Diamond,"  now  extinguished,  had,  of  itself,  lit' 
up  the  whole  block.  Stranger,  still!  Sprigg's  den 
was  closed.  A  dim  Ught,  shining  through  one  of 
the  upper  wiodowg,  enooiu^ed  &rker  to  ham- 
mer on  the  shut  door  for  admittance.  Two  or 
three  times  he  knocked  before  tboe  was  any  evi- 
dence of  life  within,  tben  a  window  in  the  se- 
cond story  was  opened,  and  a  man's  head  thrust 
out. 

"Who's  there?"  was  growled  in  a  gruff,  al- 
most angiT  voice. 

'■Hey!  Sprigg,  is  that  youl"  cried  Barker. 
"What,  in  wonder,  is  the  matter?" 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  re- 
turned Sprigg,  sharply. 

"I'm  Joe  Barker;  come  down  and  let  me  in. 
I  want  the  stiffest  glass  of  rum-toddy  you  can 
make:  for  I  bavn't  tasted  a  drop  since  yester^ 
day." 

"If  I  do  come  dovra,  itil  be  a  awry  time  for 
you,  old  chap!"  was  the  passionate  answer  of 
%rigg.   '-Off  with  you,  and  this  instant!" 

"Wby,  what's  in  the  wind,  now,  neighbor?" 
sud  Barker,  more  puzzled  than  before.  *'Have 
yon  all  shut  up  shop — turned  pious,  and  joined 
the  church?" 

The  tavern  keeper  sputtered  out  an  oath,  as 
he  drew  in  his  head,  aad  closed  the  aaab  with  a 
heavy  jar. 

Joe  B^rkir  was  mystified  worse  than  ever. 
What  could  it  alt  mean? 

"Somebody  must  be  dead."  He  looked  for  a 
strip  of  crape;  but  the  old  iron  latch-guard  was 

Suiltleas  of  the  drapery  of  monmiDg.  A  wooden 
kKk  stood  by  the  doiw,  and  upon  this  Barker 


sat  down  to  think,  if  his  mental  loooesMS  oooH 
;  thus  be  dignified. 

"The  'Diamond'  and  Sprigg's,  both  shot  up! 
Can't  make  it  out.  Is  the  world  coming  to  aa 
I  end?  May  be  somebody's  murdered;  and  thcy'ia 
:  been  closed  by  the  polioel  Shouldn't  wonder! 
They  say  Sprigg  is  a  bad  fellow;  and  that  Gil- 
;  bert  was  Mice  uied  for  his  life.  That's  it,  w 
sure  as  a  gun!  I'll  go  right  off  to  Paul  Dixon's. 
Theyll  know  aU  about  then." 

Paul  Dixon  ms  anoUier  grop«dler,  iriHisa 
bar-room  was  close  around  the  comer. 
Thither  Joe  directo^  his  steps,  impelled  aa  modi 
by  an  awakened  cimositf ,  as  hy  an  all-consm- 
iog  thirst.  Wonder  of  wonders!  All  was  dark 
and  silent  in  the  ne^bborbood  of  Paul  Dixon's. 
Even  the  great  lamp,  with  its  stained  glass 
sides,  and  variegated  letters,  had  been  taken 
down,  and  the  bare  lamp-post,  as  it  stood  thirp 
against  the  sky,  added  to  the  deserted  aspect  of 
tfcdngs,  so  new,  and  strange,  And  unacconutaUe;. 

"Something's  wrong,"  murmured  Joe  Barker, 
in  a  subdued  voice.  "Something's  to  pay."  He 
looked  at  the  lunp-post,  at  the  closed  windows 
and  dow  of  Paul  JNzfm's  tavcm,  and  ngbed. 
He  realty  felt  meludNdy. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  good  drink,"  he  nid,  aroa»* 
ing  himself.  "I  never  was  so  dry  in  my  life.  I 
wonder  if  all  the  taverns  are  dosed-  Gilbnt, 
Sprigg,  and  Dixon  shut  up?  Oan't  make  it  oat, 
no  how." 

Thus  talking  with  himself,  Joe  commenced 
retracing  his  steps,  but  very  slowly,  bis  eyes 
oast  down  to  the  pavement.  So  lost  was  he  in 
a  bewildering  maze  of  doubt  and  suggestion, 
that,  ere  aware  of  an  obstruction  in  his  path,  he 
came  suddenly,  and  wiUi  quite  a  shock,  against 
a  very  sober,  old-fiuhioned  pump,  that  m^a- 
fled  its  const^usness  oi  die  assault,  by  ratuing 
somewhat  noisily  the' chain  of  its  iron  ladle. 

"Hi,  hi!  what's  the  matter  now?"  ejaculated 
Barker,  moving  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  trying 
to  relink  the  broken  chain  of  his  thoughts. 
"Only  the  old  pump!  Aba!  I've  had  many  a 
cool  drink  here,  in  my  time,  both  as  boy  and 
man;  and  it  never  cost  me  a  cent,  nor  made  me 
more  of  a  fool  than  some  people  say  I  am  by  na- 
ture. Good  evening,  Mr.  Pump!  Let  ub  shake 
hands,  or  shake  handle,  mat  as  you  please,  for 
old  acquaintance  sake.  I've  been  tiying  to  g^  a 
drink  for  this  half  hour.  But,  not  a  drop  is  to  be 
had  Hot  la¥t  or  money.  The  ram-sellers  have  all 
shut  up  shop,  it  seems.  I  hope  you're  not  on 
a  strike,  too.   Let's  see!" 

Joe  Barker  lifted  the  handle,  putting  the  iron 
ladle  under  the  spout  as  he  did  so,  and  brought 
it  down  with  a  strong  jerk.  Out  gushed  the  crys- 
tal water,  looking  clear  and  beautiful  even  in  the 
feeble  star-light.  It  filled  the  ladle,  overrun  its 
sides,  and  went  splashing  down  upon  the  pave* 
ment.  There  was  Eometlvng  pleasant  in  the 
sound,  even  to  the  dull  ears  of  Barker;  and 
there  was  a  feeble  awakening  in  bis  mind  of  dear 
old  memories  about  boyhood,  and  the  early  times 
when  he  was  a  better  man  tban  now. 

To  his  mouth  he  placed  the  brimndog  ladle, 
and  drank  a  pure  .di«u^t(^p«tMTi:Just  as  l« 
had  nmored  the  W^atW£S 
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deep  inspiratkm, »  hand  was  lud  m  his  shoolder 
bmiliarly,  and  a  friendlr  Toiee  said — 
**01waper  drinkiag  tbat.  ndghbor  Barker, 


UMn  sat  down  to  mend  aa  old  jacket  bdooging 
to  ber  oldest  boy.  As  she  turned  it  over  and 
oreTi  and  noticed  how  torn  and  worn  it  was — 


than  ever  was  found  at  *The  Diamond/  acrosa)  more  fit  for  the  rag-bag  than  anything  else— she 
yonder,  and  a  thoaaand  times  better  into  the  |  let  it  fait  into  her  lap,  and,  bending  over  upon  the 
bargain.  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  retumii^  to  Tour  table  by  which  she  was  sitting,  buried  her  face 
old  friend  again,  and  hope  you  may  never  nave ;  in  her  arms.  She  did  not  weep  now.  Her  feel- 
oocasion  to  desert  him.  Friend  Pump  is  worth  a  ings  of  despondency  had  in  them  too  much  of 
score  of  your  Spriggs,  Diions  and  Qilberta.  What  ■  hopelessness  for  tears. 

a  blessed  thing  that  you  axe  for  ever  rid  t£  tiieir  As  she  sat  thus,  the  door  opened,  and  her 
friendly  offices!"  |  quick  ears  recognized  the  footsteps  of  herhus- 

*'For  ever  rid  of  them?"  sud  Barker.  "What'  band.  Her  heart  fluttered  instantly  with  a  new 
does  it  all  mean,  neighbor?  What  have  they :  hope,  while  half  the  oppressive  weight  on  her 
done?   Has  any  one  been  mordered?"  bosom  was  removed.   His  return,  so  early  and 

"Murdered!  No,  not  exactly  that;  but,  didn't .  so  unexpectedly,  was  an  augury  of  good.  That 
you  know  that  ib»  old  villain  Alcohol  died  last  \  he  had  bea  drinking,  she  doubted  not;  but  there 
night."  I  was  gnmnd  for  bdieving  tfa*t  he  bad  not  wasted 

'*Died?  What!  I  don't  nndexstand."  And  |  the  money  she  so  much  needed.  She  did  not 
p<w  Jbe  Barker  looked  more  bewildered  than '  raise  ber  h«&d  until  Joe  came  up  to  where  she 
em.  "Died — bow?"  was  sitting,  and,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  which 

"Why,  Joe  Barker!   Is  it  posfflUe  you  don't  he  could  not  repress,  exclaimed'- 
know  that  the  Maine  Law  went  into  operation  in     "Hurrah,  Betsy!   Good  news!  There's  all  my 
our  State  to-day?"  money — not  a  cent  gone."   And  he  threw  a 

"The  Mune  Law!"  Joe  took  off  his  old  bat,  |  handful  of  silver  coin  on  the  table.  *'Qood 
nd  laid  one  of  his  broad  hands  upon  his  fore-  j  news!  W^bat  do  you  think?  Old  King  Aloohol's 
besd.   "The  Maine  Law!   I  beard  'em  talking  |  dead.   I've  just  beard  the  news." 


about  it  on  last  election.  They  said  it  was  a 
drttdful  outrage  apon  our  liberties,  over  at  'The 
Diamond,'  and  bo  I  voted  a^dnst  it.  What  does 
it  do,  neigfaborl  Will  it  shnt  op  all  the 
teveniB?'* 

"That's  just  whitt  it  has  done  already.  You 
can't  buy  a  drink  of  Hqnor  in  the  whole  town." 

"Yon  don't  tell  me!  Good,  say  I  to  that!: 
Well,  I  couldn't  make  it  out,  no  bow.  I  thought 
something  strange  had  happened.  All  shut  up? ; 
Uo!  bo!  Sprigg  said  it  would  be  the  ruination 
of  the  town  if  the  law  passed.  I  rather  gness 
he  tlnught  there  was  nobody  in  town  left  to  be 
nuned  except  rum-sellers.  And  yon're  sure  every 
tavern  has  been  closed?" 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  decided  answer. 

"Then  111  run  home  and  tdl  Betsy.  Bat  won't 
die  be  glad!" 

And  away  the  ezdted  oreatuxe  ran,  as  fost  as 
his  feet  would  carry  him. 

Poor  Betsy  Barker!  When  she  found  that  Joe 
had  gone  off,  with  all  his  week's  wages  in  his 
pocket,  she  felt  like  giving  up.  They  were  out 
of  metl  and  meat,  and  the  children's  shoes  no 
louger  kept  their  feet  from  the  ground.  For  her- 
self, she  had  not  a  garment  hut  what  was 
patched  and  repatched  until  scarcely  a  whole 
bieadth  of  the  original  fabric  remained.  She 
hsd  laid  it  all  out  in  her  mind,  how  she  was 
going  to  spend  the  four  dollars  wbioh  ber  hus- 
bialtold  her,  in  the  morning,  he  would  be  paid 
fer  Us  week's  work.  It  was  a  very^mall  sum 
when  set  Off  against  their  many,  many  needs; 

but  she  had  apportioned  it,  in  her  thought,  in   

such  a  way  as  to  make  it  go  the  farthest  in  sup- 1 

plyiag  things  absolutely  necessary.  '  But,  alas!  From  the  way  in  which  men  sometimes  talk» 
tiw'.  Joe  had  gone  off  with  the  whole  sum  in  his  |  you  would  suppose  that  dollars  and  cents  are  the 


Are  you  craey,  Joe?"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  look- 
ing  in  wonder  and  bewilderment  at  her  excited 
hnsbuid. 

"Not  a  Int  of  it,  darling!"  answoed  Joe,  as  ho 
threw  his  arms  around  his  wife's  neck,  and 
.kissed  her.  "Nor  drunk,  dther,"  he  added,  aa 
she  pushed  him  away.  "Why,  Betsy!  Don't 
you  know  that  we've  got  a  Maine  Iaw?  I've 
been  to  Gilbert's,  and  to  Sprigg's,  and  to  Dixon's, 
but  they're  ail  ^ut  up.  Tompkins  told  me  that 
a  drop  of  liquor  couldn't  be  bought  in  the  whole 
town.  Ain't  tbat  good  news  for  you,  old  girl! 
Hurrah,  boys!  I'm  as  glad  as  if  I'd  found  a  new 
dollar.  I  never  oould  pass  their  doors  without 
gobg  in  for  a  drink,  whethw  I  wanted  to  or  not. 
Somehow  or  oUier,  I  cooldn't  help  it." 

"Joe!  Joe!  It  all  true  what  you  say?"  eagerly 
■excUimed  Abs.  Barker,  now  {sregsing  ftwwaid 
npon  her  husband,  uid  drawing,  almost  involon- 
tuily,  her  arms  aroupd  lum.    "is  it  all  true, 

r  "Every  word  of  it,  Betsy,  as  I'm  a  living 
man." 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  was  the  over- 
joyed wife's  sobbing  response,  as  her  face  fell 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  kind-hearted,  but, weak 
and  erring  husband. 

A  month  from  that  time,  and  what  a  change 
was  visible  in  their  bumble  dwelling!  And  not 
in  theirs  alone,  but  in  thousands  of  other  dwell- 
ings thraughont  the  State  from  which  pnmipt  le* 
gislatitm  had  driven  the  vile  traffic  in  ram,  with 
all  its  attendant  crime  and  wretchedness. 


pocket,  and  sfie  knew  the  chances  were  ten  to 
one  that  he  would  not  have  the  half  of  it  left — 
perhaps  not  a  dollar — when  be  came  home. 

The  poor  wife  was  disheartened,  and  who  can 
wonder?  She  cleared  off  the  sapper  things,  and 


only  respectable  things  in  the  universe,  tiiat 
successful  speculation  is  the  only  true  heroism, 
and  tbat  the  hope  of  making  twenty  per  cent, 
profit  is  enough  to  bestow  digm^  upon  meanness 
Itself.  ^  ^~ 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

Thb  Butghbb  and  thb  B>ak. — A  fanner,  who 
had  bought  %  calf  from  »  butdier,  desnied  Uin  to 
drire  it  to  his  farm,  and  plaoe  it  in  the  stable, 
which  he  accordingly  did-  Now  it  happened 
that  very  day,  that  a  man  with  a  grinding  organ 
and  a  dancing  bear,  passing  by  that  way,  began 
their  antics  in  front  of  the  nirm.  After  amusing 
the  farmer's  family  for  some  time,  the  organ  man 
entered  the  farmer's  house,  and  asked  the  farmer 
if  be  could  give  htm  a  night's  lodging.  The 
farmer  replied  that  he  could  give  the  man  a 
lodging,  but  he  was  a  loss  where  to  put  the  bear. 
After  musing  a  little,  he  determined  to  bring  the 
calf  inside  the  house  for  that  night,  and  place  the 
bear  in  the  stable,  which  was  done.  Now,  the 
butcher,  upecting  the  calf  woold  remain  in  the 
stable  all  night,  resolTed  to  steal  it  ere  mwning; 
and  the  farmer  and  his  guest  were  m  the  night 
awakened  by  a  fearfo]  ydling  from  the  outbuild- 
ing- Both  got  up,  and,  taking  a  lantern,  entered 
the  stable  stable,  when  the  farmer  found,  to  his 
surprise,  the  butcher,  of  whom  he  had  bought 
the  calf,  in  the  grasp  of  the  bear,  which  was 
bugging  him  most  tremendonsly,  for  it  could  not 
bite,  being  muzzled.  The  farmer  instantly  un- 
derstood the  state  of  the  case,  and  brieSy  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  -  the  owner  of  Bruin, 
who,  to  panish  the  butcher  for  lus  intended  theft, 
ealled  out  to  tbe  bear,  "Hng  him.  Tommy!" 
which  the  bear  did  in  real  earnest,  tJw  hntener 
roaring  most  hideously  the  whole  time  After 
they  thought  he  had  suffered,  enough,  they  set 
him  free,  and  the  batcher  slunk  off,  glad  to  escape 
with  bis  life;  while  the  farmer  and  aia  guest  re- 
turned to  their  beds. 

ANEODOfa  Of  A  Oatb. — A  corresponoent  of 
the  Home  Jounjial,  writing  of  gates,  tells  this 
anecdote: — "I  once  passed  through  a  door-yard 
jl^to  which  did,  though  uniDtentionally,  give  an 
mdication  of  the  designer's  character.  The  gate 
was  a  common  one,  uint  by  a  chain  and  ball. 
Bat  the  post,  to  whieh  the  inner  end  of  the  <^in 
was  attached,  was  oarred  and  |»inted  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  negro,  with  one  hand  raised  to  his 
cocked  bat,  and  the  other  extended  to  welcome 
you  in.  As  you  opened  the  gate  towud  you,  in 
going  in,  the  negro  post-porter  bent  toward  yon, 
hj  a  joint  in  his  back,  and  fairly  bowed  yon  in. 
Upon  letting  the  gate  go,  a  spring  in  his  back 
'brought  bim  sunding*  again,  ready  for  the 
next  comer-  This  faithful  fellow  performed  the 
amiable  for  his  master  for  many  years,  without 
reward,  except  now  and  then  a  new  coat — of 
paint;  and  finally  died  a  rhenmatio  ba<^  oon- 
tiMted  in  his  master's  serrice." 

Teh  Pbiob  op  PosskasiONs.— A  friepd  from 
childhood  of  Marshal  Lafevre,  Duke  of  Dratzic, 
who  had  not  ran  so  brilliant  a  career  as  himself, 
came  to  see  him  at  Paris.  The  Marshal  received 
him  warmly,  and  lodged  him  in  his  hotel,  when 
the  friend  could  not  cease  his  exclamations  upon 
the  richness  of  the  furniture,  the  beauty  of  the, 
apartments,  and  the  goodness  of  the  table,  always : 
adding,  "Ob!  how  happy  are  jou!"       see  yon ' 


I  are  ennons  of  what  I  hare,"  said  the  Marghtl; 
"well,  you  shall  have  these  things  at  a  bettv 
I  bar^n  than  I  had:  come  into  the  court;  111  tn 

at  you  with  a  gun  twenty  times,  at  tturty  pacea, 
\  and,  if  I  diHi't  kill  you,  all  shall  be  your  on. 
I .  .  .  .  What!  you  won't?  Veiy  well:  ncd' 
:  lect,  then,  that  I  had  been  shot  at  more  thtn  i 
\  thousand  times,  and  much  nearer,  belbre  I  arrind 

where  you  find  me." 

NoTHL  Readiks. — *'Are  you  fond  of  noreU. 
ma'am?"  said  an  amiable  friend  of  ours,  the 
other  day,  desirous  of  making  himself  agreeable 
:  to  an  interesting  young  lady,  who  had  just  k- 
turned  from  a  fashionable  boarding  scbod. 
having  completed  her  education.  "Are  yon  fond 
of  novels,  ma'am?"  "Yes,  ar,  very,"  respmidcd 
the  ftir  damsel,  with  a  pertness  wtudi  indicated 
that  she  was  at  home  on  that  sntyect.  "Han 
you  ever  read  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year?*  *'  am- 
tjnoed  our  persevering  friend,  wishing  to  be  a 
little  more  specific  in  his  inquiries.  "Merqjn 
me,  no,"exc1umed  the  young  lady,  "I  never  read 
so  many  as  that  in  all  my  life."  At  this  stage 
of  the  colloquy,  our  friend  feeling  a  little  faiot, 
gracefully  retired,  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
announce  that  he  has  not  yet  reocmnd  ftcm  bii 
indisposition. 

Bbwicc,  thb  Engratsr.— The  Dske  {tfNorfih 
umberiand,  when  first  he  called  to  see  Mr.  fie 
wick's  workshops,  at  Newcastle,  was  not  pe^ 

sonally  known  to  the  engraver;  yet  he  showed 
bim  his  birds,  blocks,  and  drawings,  as  he  did 
to  all,  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  cheerfnl- 
ness;  but,  on  discovering  the  high  rank  of  bis 
visitor,  exdaimed,  "I  beg  pardon,  my  lord:  I  did 
not  know  your  grace,  and  was  unaware  I  had  the 
honor  of  talking  to  so  great  a  man."  To  wbidi 
the  Duke  good-humoral^  replied,  "Ton  are  a 
much  greater  man  than  I  am,  Mr.  Bewick." 
this  Bewick,  with  his  ready  wit,  that  never  frtled 
or  ofiended,  returned,  "No,  my  lord;  but  wcn  i 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  perhaps  I  oonld  be." 

Donra  What  T  Likb  with  Mt  (Wk.-Ckw- 
iw  Hampstead  Heath,  Erskine  saw  a  ruffianly 
drirer  mtwt  nnmerctfally  pummelling  a  miserable 
buehoned  packfaoree,  and  on  remonstrating  with 
him  received  this  answer — "Why,  it's  my  own: 
mayn't  I  use  it  as  I  please?"  As  the  felkiv 
spoke,  be  discharged  a  fresh  shower  of  blows  tn 
:  the  raw  back  of  5ie  beast.  Erskine,  much  irri- 
tated by  this  bniulity,  laid  two  or  three  sharp 
blows  of  his  walking  stick  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  cowardly  offender,  who.  crouching  and  gnun- 
bling,  asked  him  whnt  business  he  had  to  tondi 
Urn  with  lus  stick.  "Why."  replied  Erekin^ 
"my  stick  Is  my  own;  maynt  I  vss  it  as  I 
please?" 

Thb  Wipb  of  a  Gawebtkr.— Monsieur  de  la 
Vaupiliese  was  very  fond  of  gambling.  His  wife 
sent  him,  as  a  New  Tear's  gift,  a  box,  such  as 
are  used  to  contain  counters,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  her  own  picture,  and  on  the  other  a 
picture  of  the  childrui,  with  tiiis  motto— "Xbink 
of  na."  DigilizedbyV^OOgle 
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The  sun  should  shine  on  festirftU,  bat  the  moon 
is  tbe  light  for  ruins. 

No  mui  has  &  right  to  do  as  be  pkases,  except 
-when  he  pleues  to  do  ri^b. 

Will  is  the  root,  knowledge  the  stem  and 
leaves,  and  feeling  tbe  flower. 

Nothing  elevfttes  as  so  macb  as  the  presence  of 
a  spirit  similar,  yet  superior  to  oar  own. 

It  is  curious  with  what  moral  fortitude  men 
can  bear  with  the  misfoitones  of  others. 

Somebody  adrertises  to  "at  np"  with  the  mck 
for  SI, 50  per  nigh^  deliriam  tremens  donUe 
prioa 

Somebody  says  the  Missisdppi  has  raised  one 
foot.  When  it  raises  the  other,  it  will  probably 
nm. 

A  nnimsal  cry  after  marriage  it,  "I  wish  we 
had  the  mtMiey  now  that  we  tSnw  away  at  oar 

wedding!" 

The  question  for  debating  societies  now  is, 
^'Does  it  follow  that  a  man  rused  on  ganger,  most 
be  ginger-teed? 

It  is  stated  that  trained  dogs  are  abont  to  be 
introdnoed  into  New  Yoric,  to  hold  ap  ladies*  long 
diMMM  on  wet  days. 

Preaching  is  of  mach  avail,  but  practice  is  far 
more  potent.  A  godly  life  is  the  strongest  arga- 
ment  that  yon  can  atat  to  tbe  skeptic. 

Consolation  indiscreetly  pressed  apon  us, 
when  we  are  saffering  under  amiotion,  onlv  serves 
to  inorease  oar  pain,  and  to  render  onrgnitf  more 
pngnant 

A  man  came  into  a  printing  office  to  beg  a 
paper,  "Becanse,"  said  he,  "we  like  to  read  the 
newapapers  veiy  mooh,  but  onr  ndghbors  dont 
take  none." 

There  never  was  any  party,  Action,  sect  or 
cabal,  whatever,  in  which  toe  most  ignorant  were 
not  the  most  violent;  tor  a  bee  Is  not  a  busier  atd- 
mal  than  a  blockhead. 

"Wise  men  mingle  mirth  with  their  cares,  as  a 
help  either  to  forget  or  overcome  them:  hat  to 
resort  to  iotozication  for  the  ease  of  one's  mind, 
is  to  care  melancholy  by  madness. 

When  the  idea  of  any  pleasnre  strikes  your 
imaginatioa,  make  a  jast  oompatatton  between 
tbe  dnratiim  of  the  pleasnre  and  that  of  the  n- 
pentMKe  that  is  Ukdy  to  follow  it. 

The  preacher  who  "warms  ap"  his  hearers 
with  "words  that  bum,"  has  been  consulted  with 
by  the  deacons,  upon  Uie  propriety  of  having  no 
me  in  the  chareh  theeoming  winter. 

A  New  Orleans  paper  tells  ns  of  a  man  who 
has  worn  out  four  pair  of  boots  In  two  months, 
all  in  trying  to  collect  tbe  money  to  pay  fbr  them! 
Bcally  these  are  "times  to  try  men's  sola,** 
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An  Irishman,  the  other  day,  Ind  an  extraordi- 
nary price  for  an  alarm  clo<^,  and  as  a  reason, 
he  said,  "that  as  ha  loved  to  rise  early,  he  bad 
■ow  only  to  puU  the  string  and  wake  himself." 

"£Djoy  tbe  blesadngs  of  this  day,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "if  Glod  sends  them,  and  the  evils  bear 
patientiy  and  sweetly.  For  this  day  only  is  ours: 
we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  are  not  bom  to  to- 
monow!" 

We  are  bat  passengers  of  a  day,  whether  it  is 
in  a  stage- coa<m,  or  in  the  immense  machine  d 
tbe  nniverse.  In  God's  name,  then,  why  shtmld 
we  not  make  the  way  as  pleasant  to  each  other 

as  possible? 

There  exists  in  some  parte  of  Germany,  a  law 

to  prevent  drinking  during  Divine  service.  It 
runs  thus: — "Any  person  drinking  in  an  ale- 
house daring  Divine  service,  on  Sunday  or  othw 
holiday,  may  legally  depart  without  paying." 

The  talent  of  taming  meo  into  ridicule,  and 
exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is 
the  grati&Mtion  of  little  minds  and  ungeneroas 
tempers.  A  yomg  man  with  this  cast  of  mind, 
eate  himself  of  from  all  maimer  of  improvement. 

We  agree  with  a  PUladdpliift  contemporary, 
when  it  says  it  does  not  give  the  ooantry  a  ve^ 
high  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  Government  ofiices  in 
Washington,  to  leara  that  the  clerks  have  been 
recently  forbidden  "to  go  oat  and  take  a  drink 
daring  office  boors,  on  pun  of  dismissi^" 

Diogenes  gives  ihm  fbllowiag  exposition  of  Rus- 
sian B«ligion: 

«<For  tbe  faith  of  kit  ^urdt  the  Cur  boldly  pro- 
claims. 

It  his  banner  of  rapine  unfurled: 
And  to  prove  to  all  Europe  the  truth  of  bis  ainu. 
He  devoutly  brtaiks  faith  with  the  world." 

^r  Walter  Scott  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  woman 
in  Fife,  who,  summing  up  tbe  misfortunes  of  a 
bla<^  year  in  her  histoTy,  said,  "Let  me  see,  sir; 
oar  wee  oallant,  and  then  Jenny,  and  then  the 
godemaa  himself  died;  and  thm  the  ooo  died  too, 
;  poor  hiziey;  bnt,  to  be  sure,  her  hide  brought  mo 
:  fifteen  shilUngs." 

We  can  leara  to  read  and  write,  bat  we  cannot 
learn  raillery;  that  is  a  particular  gift  of  nature; 
and,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  I  esteem  him  happy  who 
does  not  wish  to  acquire  it.  The  character  of 
sarcasm  is  dangerous;  altboogb  tlus  quality  makes 
those  laugh  whom  it  does  not  wound,  it,  newz^ 
theleas,  never  procores  esteem. 

A  severe  instance  of  the  use  of  the  term  "hum- 
bug," occurred  in  a  Ooart  of  Justice.  A  female* 
in  giving  her  evidence,  repeatedly  used  this  term. 
In  her  severe  cross- exanunaUon,  the  oounael,  (a 
very  plain,  if  not  an  ugly  person)  observed  she 
had  frequedtly  ased  the  term  humbag,  and  de- 
mred  to  know  what  she  meant  by  it,  and  to  have 
an  explanation,  to  which  she  replied-  "Why,  ar» 
if  I  was  to  say  you  if  ere  a  veiy  handsome  man. 
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ARTHUR'S  HOMB  MAQAZlNE. 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
We  bdkve,  tliat  tt  tb*  preBent  time,  the  exhi- 
bition of  articles  in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace 
is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements;  and  although 
we  have  not  yet  visited  it  ourselres,  we  are  well 
satisBed  that  if  anj  of  our  readers  can  spare  the 
tune  and  nuuuy,  moA  have  sufileieiit  oommaod 
over  themselTes  to  be  prudent  in  Uwir  tapauSr 
tnres,  an  examination  of  Hbe  eridences  of  skilful- 
ness  in  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
gratifying  products  of  American  genius,  might 
not  be  without  its  remunerating  benefits.  All 
the  written  works  in  the  world  cannot  impnrve 
the  taste  to  anything  like  the  peilbotiiH)  to  whioh 
it  can  be  brought  by  a  few  good  examples  appeal- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  fashion  of  the  thing,  its 
beauties,  and  its  peooliarities,  are  at  onoe  brought 
home  to  the  mind,  and  in  a  manner  which  is 
rarely  foi^tten.  Impressions  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  recttred  frnn  hooka,  whatever  nay  be  their 
immber.  Books  oeeni^  thdr  own  high  sphere, 
as  teaching  how  things  are  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  Way  of  doing  them;  but  they  cannot  give 
cunning  to  the  workman's  hand,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  perseverance,  nor  can  they  educate  the  eye 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  l^rm,  which  must  be 
learned  from  visible  objects,  in  nature  or  art.  In 
■n  sastbetic  sense,  then,  the  Oiystal  Pdue  exhi- 
Intion  is  deserving  of  the  amplest  support:  it  dis- 
plays works  of  art  which  the  world  have  consent- 
ed to  regard  as  master-pieces  of  their  kind,  and 
thereby  affords  the  gazer  the  best  possible  idea 
of  what  has  iJready  been  achieved  1^  the 
hand  of  genius.  It  oiaUss  the  man  of  sdeooe  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  degrees  of  perfecttm  to  which 
various  articles  of  machinery  have  been  brought, 
and  may,  perhaps,  develop  the  germ  of  an  idea  by 
which  this  perfection  may  be  iooreased.  It  shows 
the  man  of  wealth  the  finest  specimens  of  things 
which  are  regarded  as  luxuries,  and  teaches  him 
to  distinguish  between  those  articles  which  are 
really  excellent  of  thdr  kind,  and  those  wbish 
from  previous  want  of  knowledge,  he  had  been 
content  to  cherish  as  such.  There  is  another  fea- 
ture in  this  exhibition.  It  brings  within  a  reason- 
able compass,  directly  under  the  eye  of  all  who 
choose  to  look,  the  best  works  of  the  best  work- 
men in  the  world:  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exhibitiiHi  of 
the  supreme  of  skill,  and  if  it  may  in  some  de- 
partments be  wanting  in  completeness,  and  in 
others  in  fulness  of  perfection,  we  must  remember 
that  our  exhibition  is  wholly  the  result  of  private 


enterprise,  and  is  therdbre  the  morepraisewoitby, 
inasmuch  as  its  projectors  incur  a  large  pecuniary 
risk,  while  the  American  people,  for  whom  they 
have  brought  toother  this  noble  collection  of  all 
that  is  rare,  valuable,  or  excellent,  can  lose  no* 
thing,  and  mi^,  if  th^  dnose,  be  in  nu^  n> 
spects  lufsfi  gainers. 

HEAT  OP  THE  SUN.— WILL  IT  ETER 
DECAY  r 

The  following  Is  an  extnet  from  flie  address  of 
President  Hopkins,  bdbre  the  Aitish  Sdmtific 
Association:— 

"The  sun  cannot  continue  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  emit  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  at  present, 
unless  his  thermal  energy  be  renovated  from  some 
extraneous  source.  The  same  conclosiona  may 
be  applied  to  all  other  bodies  in  the  univene, 
which,  like  our  sun,  may  be  centres  of  intcuee 
heat:  and  hence,  recognizing  no  adequate  intemal 
supplies  of  heat,  to  renovate  those  existing  centres 
of  beat.  Professor  Thomson  concludes  that  the 
dispersion  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  physical 
energy  from  the  sun  and  stars  into  surronoding 
spaoe,  without  any  recognizable  means  of  re-con- 
centration, is  the  existing  order  of  nature.  In 
such  cose  the  heat  of  the  sun  must  ultimately  be 
diminished,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
earth  therefore  altered,  in  a  degree  altogether  io- 
conmstentwitfa  the  theory  of  non- progression.  I 
irould  at  present  merely  state  that  my  own  eon- 
vtotions  entirely  coincide  with  those  Professor 
Thomson.  If  we  are  to  found  our  theories  upon 
our  knowledge,  and  not  upon  our  ignorance  of 
physical  causes  and  phenomena,  I  can  only  re- 
cognize in  the  existing  state  of  things  a  pasdog 

{thase  in  the  material  universe.  It  may  be  calcu- 
ated  in  all,  and  is  demonstrably  so  in  some  re- 
spects, to  endure  under  the  action  of  known 
causes  for  an  Inconceivable  period  of  time,  but  it 
has  not,  I  think,  received  the  impress  of  eternal 
duration,  in  ohanetera  which  man  is  able  to  de- 
cipher. The  external  temperatures  and  physical 
conditions  of  our  own  globe  may  not,  and  proba* 
biy  cannot  have  changed  in  any  con^derable  de- 
gree  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings 
on  its  surface,  but  I  can  still  only  recognize  in  its 
physical  state  during  the  intervening  period,  a 
state  of  actual,  though  exceedingly  slow  progrea* 
sioo.  from  an  antecedent  to  some  ultimate  state, 
on  the  nature  of  which  our  Umited  powers  irill 
not  enable  us  to  offer  even  a  conjecture  founded 
on  physical  research." 

That  the  mere  natural  philosopher,  he  who  sees 
not  in  all  created  things  the  image  of  an  Infinite 
Originator;  who  does  not  look  from  nature  op  to 
nature's  God  as  the  Great  Urst  Cause  and  pep 
petual  Sustainer,  should  find  himself  in  a  mite  of 
doubt  like  this,  is  no  mattef  of  sp^al  wonder. 
The  Power  that  ii80B^4»aC^lfl3zisteDoe-- 
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Uiat  first  kindled  its  pure  &eB— keeps  It  for  ever' 
tmniii^.   Hie  mere  natural  philosopher  is  ever ; 
looking  forcaoses  in  nature,  which  being  only  a! 
region  of  effects,  can  never  fnllj  answer  bis  ques-  \ 
tions,  nor  entirely  satisfy  his  reason.   Will  thej 
son  erer  decay?   Mnst  Us  thermal  energy  bej 
renormted  from  some  extraneotu  source?  "Wej 
answer,  no-  The oanses— imof  haosbaenina^ 
plane  above  nahere,  and  therefore,  spiritual  canses 
— which  produced  the  son,  have  oontinaed  active 
ever  since,  or  the  sun  most  have  gone  out  ioj 
diikness.   Oar  natural  son  is,  therefore,  not  sdf-  \ 
SOB  tain  ed  by  virtue  of  any  abstract  property  given 
at  Creation.  The  same  law  that  was  active  in 
Hs  produotmi,  most  he  aotive  in  its  oontinnance, 
ht,  sostentation  is  only  c<mtinaed  creation. 

The  mere  philosopher,  he  who  tries  to  find 
causes  for  all  natural  phenomena  in  nature  her- 
sdf,  many  spam  this  doctrine  vrith  ill  disguised 
oontempt  But  it  is,  for  til  that,  the  true  doctrine; 
and  80  long  as  he,  in  the  pride  of  self-derived  in- 
taUigenee,  oratinaes  to  doiy  it,  so  long  wiU  he 
find  himself  groping  in  darkness.  To  the  Great 
first  Cause  we  must  look,  as  the  perpetaal  Sas- 
tainer  of  all  things.  How  the  sun  was  created, 
science  cannot  tell;  and  as  little  can  it  inform  us 
of  the  process  by  which  its  fires  are  still  kept 
boming  with  undiminished  fervor. 

WILLING  AND  DOING, 
A  gentleman,  who  recently  retired  on  a  large 
fintone,  aecamnlated  throagh  patient,  persevering 
industry,  united  with  great  energy  and  an  in- 
domitable will,  sends  as  for  publication  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  a  late  number  of  the  Ledger. 
In  his  note  to  us  he  says : — "  It  was  a  rule  I  fol- 
lowed, never  to  suffer  the  word  *  impossible*  to  be 
used  in  onr  store."  What  a  Tolome  of  practical 
SQ^estiona  for  young  men  about  starting  in  life 
is  contained  in  this  brief  sentence!  In  neither 
genias  nor  talent  lies  the  guaranty  of  success. 
Fewer  can  never  acoomplisb  any  grea\  results, 
QQless  united  with  an  active,  untiring,  unfUter^ 
ing  will: — 

"  What  thm  Will  Can  Do  — It  was  one  of 
tbe  leading  characteristics  of  Napoleon  to  regard 
nothing  as  impoesible.  His  astonishing  auo- 
oeases  are  to  be  attnbated  to  his  indomitable  will. 
Scarcely  less  than  to  his  vast  military  genius. 
Wellington  was  distinguished  for  a  similar  pecu- 
liarity. The  entire  Peninsular  campaign  was, 
indeed,  but  one  long  display  of  an  iron  w^ti  reso- 
lute to  conquer  diffisolties  by  wearing  them  out- 
Alexander  the  Qrwt  was  quite  as  striking  an 
aam]de  of  what  a  powerAd  will  can  dfeot.  His 
Rtabbom  determination  to  subdue  the  Ferdans ; 
Us  perseveranoe  in  the  orieds  of  battle,  and  the 
■Duation  to  which  he  ttras  stimulated  his  of- 


ficers and  men,  did  more  for  his  wonderful  career 
of  victory,  than  even  bis  great  strategic  alrill- 
ties.  In  the  life  and  death  straggle  between 
England  and  France,  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  this  century,  it  was  the  stcbbom  will  of  the 
former  which  carried  tbe  day ;  for  though  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  British  coalitions  again  and 
again,  new  ones  were  as  constantly  formed,  until 
at  last  the  French  people,  if  not  their  Emperor, 
were  completely  worn  out>  The  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, which  was  the  climax  to  this  tremendous 
struggle,  was  also  an  Dlustralwu  of  the  sustained 
energy,  the  superior  will  of  the  British.  In  that 
awful  struggle,  French  impetuosity  proved  too 
weak  for  English  resolution.  '  We  will  see  who 
can  pound  the  longest,' said  Wellington,  and  as 
the  British  did,  they  won  the  battie. 

"  But  it  is  uot  only  in  military  chieflains  that 
a  strong  will  is  '  a  jewel  of  great  price.'  Na- 
tions and  individuals  exp^ence  the  advantages 
of  a  resolute  will,  and  this  alike  in  laige  under- 
takings and  in  small.  It  was  the  determined 
will  of  our  forefathers  to  which  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  oar  freedom. 

For  the  flnt  few  years  after  tbe  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  lost  most  of  the  battles  that 
were  fouht ;  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
sacceenv«y  captured  by  the  foe ;  South  Oaroltna 
fell :  New  Jersey  was  practically  re-annexed  to 
England ;  almost  everything  went  against  UB. 
Had  the  American  people  been  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating, all  would  hare  been  lost.  But  they  re- 
Bolvra  to  conquer  or  die.  Though  titeir  cities 
were  taken,  their  fields  ravished,  and  their  cip- 
tured  soldiers  incarcerated  in  hideous  prison-  ships, 
they  still  maintained  tlie  struggle,  making  the 
[slgrimage  o£  fireedom,  if  we  may  speak  in  meta- 
phor, literally  with  naked  feet,  which  bled  at 
eveiy  step.  Had  oor  firtbers  been  incapable  of 
Tallcy  Foi^,  had  they  shrunk  from  the  stonn- 
beaten  march  on  Trenton,  we  should  never  have 
been  an  independent  nation.  There  are  people 
in  the  Old  World  to*day,  full  of  genius  as  well 
as  of  enthusiasm  for  liber^,  who  yet  cannot 
achieve  freedom,  principally,  pohaps,  because 
they  want  the  indomitable  will  io  walk  the 
bloody  pilgrimage. 

To  the  individual  a  strong  will  is  as  neces- 
sary as  to  the  nation.  Even  intellect  is  seoon- 
daiy  in  importance  to  will.  A  vacillating  man, 
DO  matter  what  his  abiUties,  is  invariably  pushed 
adde,  in  the  race  of  lifo,  hy  the  man  of  detenni- 
natkm.  It  is  he  irbo  resolves  to  succeed,  who 
begins  resolutely  at  every  fresh  rebuff,  that 
reaches  the  goal.  The  shores  of  fortune  are 
covered  with  the  stranded  wrecks  of  brilliant 
men,  who  have  wanted  energy,  and  therefore 
coun^  and  faith,  and  have  perished  in  sight  of 
more  resolute,  but  less  capable  adventurers,  who 
succeeded  in  making  port.  In  fact,  talent  with- 
out will  is  like  steam  dissipating  itself  in  the 
atmosphere,  while  abilities  controlled  Vy  energy 
are  the  same  steam  brought  tmder  eubjvclioo  as  a 
motive  power.  Or  will  is  the  rudder  that  steers 
the  ship,  whidi,  whether  a  ftst-sailing  dipper, 
at  a  slow  rivar-bvge,  is  wtatbless  without  it 
Talent  agam  is  hot  the  sail,  (firHI^wUkt  drives 
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bubble  of  others  by  turns-  The  man  with  a  will 
is  the  one  that  palls  the  stringa  and  catches  the 
dupes.  Young  man,  startiag  out  in  life,  bare  a 
will  of  your  own  !  If  yon  do  not,  you  will  be 
ruined.  If  you  do,  you  will  succeed,  eren  thoogh 
your  abilities  be  moderate." 

HAIL,  COLUMBIA. 
A  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  signing 
himself  "A  Veteran,"  says  that  the  martial  air,| 
Halt  Ocdnmlna,  ms  originally  known  as  **The  | 
President's  March,"  and  was  composed  in  honor  | 
of  Washington,  at  the  time  be  was  President  of  > 
tbe  United  States.     "When,"  he  adds,  "his 
successor,  the  elder  Adams,  became  President, 
thtre  was  soon  excited  an  enthusiastic  fei'ling 
against  Fran(»,  in  consequence,  not  only  of  her  | 
violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  but  on  account  of  | 
her  insulting  conduct  towards  our  Ministers  sent 
there,  and  requiring  from  them  the  humiliation 
of  a  bribe.    The  country  was  immediately  up  in 
arms,  and  during  this  fervor,  the  late  Judge 
Hopkinaon  composed  "Hail  Oolnmbia,"  which 
was  sung  in  the  theatres  and  other  public  planes, 
and  before  very  long,  the  words  improperly  gave 
a  name  to  the  tune,  instead  of  being  called  as  i£ 
ought  to  have  been,  "Washington's  March."  I 
never  bear  that  tune,  without  naturally  associat- 
ing'it,  with  the  august  and  dignified  precence  of 
that  unequalled  man,  the  illastrious  chief,  the 
Father  of  his  Countny,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  and  protest  i^inst  it  being  called  after 
words,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  called  a  misapplication." 


SECTABIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  coining  some  re- 
marks of  the  New  Tork  Express,  on  tbe  Sfniit  of 
tbe  sectarian  press  of  oar  country,  uses  this  strong 
language:— "While  the  secular  press  is  dajl>' 
growing  more  liberal  and  conrteous,  the  religious  i 
press  appears  to  be  running  on  the  opposite  track.  \ 
debasing  its  character  by  abase,  using  fonl  and  | 
opprobrkHis  language,  and  bitter  and  dennntua- ! 
tory  einthets  towards  each  other,  till  the  reader  | 
wonders  whether  belligerent  bullyism  or  piety 
recommend  tbe  editors  to  the  position  they  occupy.  \ 
The  New  York  Express,  which  copies  over  a 
colunm  of  these  el^nt  extracts,  for  the  purpose 
oi  showing  the  •spirit      the  relt^os  press,* 
Bays:— 

"Thejr  seem  to  be  infinitely  more  dflahroDS  of 
disparaging,  every  one  bis  neighbor,  than  of 
nniting  to  advance  the  common  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, which  all  of  them  profess  to  serve.  Gome, 
oome,  gentlemen,  drop  your  fine  drawn  distino 
tioRs  about  what  is  'Evangelical,' and  what  is 


not — what  is  'Catholic'  or  'Eoman.'  'Ortbodox' 
or  'not  Orthodox' — and  help  us  of  the  day-press 
to  do  some  of  the  real,  practicul  good  among  our 
fellow-men,  which  the  Ri  deemer  himself  would 
engage  in — were  He  among  you.  The  city  is  full 
of  heathen!  The  jails  are  full  of  mnrderers  and 
thieves!  We  have  still  a  plenty  of  -Five  Points* 
among  us!  each  and  all  of  them  inviting  you  to  a 
more  acceptable  work  than  that  of  uncovering  one 
another's  faults,  and  calling  one  another  nanKS. 
That  may  be  good  enough  seotaiianiam,  but  ii 
hot  Obrisdanicy.' " 

While  we  regard  the  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  Ledger  as  too  broad,  we  are  yet  forced  into 
the  acknowledgment  that  our  sectarian  press 
resembles  far  too  closely  tbe  political  partisan 
press,  and  that  the  one,  in  way,  is  quits  aa 
uncharitable  and  denunciatory  towards  opp(»imtB 
as  the  other.  It  is  high  Ume  fhr  a  refbrm,  wfatn 
the  secular  editor  rebukes,  with  cause,  the  evil 
spirit  manifested  by  the  religious  editor.  • 

SUNDAY  CORN. 
The  Investigator  of  last  week  publishes  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  in  which  the  writer  says  he 
has  raised  two  acres  of  "Sunday  oom,"  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  proposes  to  devote  to  the  pur- 
chase of  infidel  books.  All  the  work  upon  it  was 
done  on  Sunday,  and  he  thinks  it  will  yield  about 
seventy  bushels  to  the-acre.  "I  don't  see,"  says 
this  pains  taking  Sabbath-breaker,  "but  what 
Nature  or  Providence  has  smiled  upon  my  Sun- 
day work,  though  the  priests  tell  us  that  no  labor 
performed  on  that  day  ever  prospers.  My  two 
acres  of  oom  tell  another  story." 

Uptra  this,  tbe  Rural  New  Yorker  oomments 
Imefly  thus: — "If  tbe  author  of  tins  shallow  non- 
sense had  read  tlie  Bible  as  mach  as  he  ertdeotly 
has  the  works  of  its  opponents,  he  would  han 
known  that  the  Ruler  of  All  does  not  always 
squue  up  His  aocounts  with  mankind  in  tbe 
month  of  October." 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HISTORIES  OP  THE 
STATES.  * 

The  I(|F'^  Journal  of  Education,  in  referring  to 
the  Cabinet  Histories  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  now  in  course  of  publication,  hy  Lippin- 
cott,  Grauibo  &  Co.,  says: — 

"The  more  familiar  we  become  with  this  work, 
the  better  we  like  it.  If  the  design  is  fully  car- 
ried ont — and  no  oontingenqr  that  can  possifaly 
be  foreseen  will  prevent  tins — ^we  {nedict  for  tin 
work  a  degree  of  p(^alarity  seldom  attuned  in 
this  book-making  age."  Seven  volnmes  hatv 
already  appewed — those  for  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, Gaoi^a,  New  York,  Kentucky,  New  Jer^ 
sey,  and  Vermont  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee  and  Connecticutuave  inDresSi  or  nearly 
oomp]eted,andwmsW^d^^,^aglfy.  Then 
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TOUHO  DANIEL  WEBSTER  IN  THE  SAW  MILL. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  OUR  GREAT  MEN. 


F«w  mm,  whoae  boyhood  wu  not  one  of  toil, 
Mrife,  or  hardship,  han  ever  attuned  to  high 
positfcni  tn  the  world.  JElBpeoiallydi  this  tnu  of 
the  KNtt  men  of  oar  own  ooontrr.  Scarcely  one 
of  uem  hat  leaned  in  early  Un  the  kssonji  of 
■df-duual  and  setf-relianoe  wt  lud  the  fonnda- 
tim  <^  Aitare  emineaoa.  They  had  to  wotk.  and 
to  waU.  And,  whole  the  pMipered  children 
the  &Tand  few  were  growing  weiAer  than  the 
ttaA  from  wUdi  they  apmng,  they  were  gather- 
ing nev  ligfir  by  roogh  oontaet  with  the  world, 
nut  develonng  latent  powers  for  use  in  the  fli- 
tont  wUoD,  bnt  fi»  the  seemingly  ontoward  or* 


anmstaocefl  that  sarnniided  them,  would  never 
have  been  known  to  exist. 

What  IB  true  offthe  past  is  also  tone  of  the 
present,  and  will  be  tme  in  the  fitfure.  The 
^eat  and  osefnl  men  of  onr  country  will  con- 
tinue to  spring  Cram  the  ranks  of  the  humble, 
tmling  dtiiens.  The  oak  that  is  to  battle  with 
die  sttmn  for  a  oentuy*  must  acquire  vigor  as  a 
sapling. 

U  is  well  for  our  youth  to  bear  tbis  in  mind. 
They  cannot  read  too  often,  Dor  think  too 
qwntly  of  the  men  who  hare  gauaed  eminenoe  in 
our  luid,  thzou^  oourage,  labor  and  patienoe. 
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Let  them  stady  the  lives  of  Franklin,  CUy, 
Webster,  and  others,  who  won  so  fairly  the  laa- 
rels  they  wore. 

We  offer  cor  yonthfol  readers  two  or  three, 
abort  extracts  mm  the  liree  of  Webstw  and 
Franklin,  taken  ftom  Tolunua  m  an  admirable 
stfiea  of  illoBtrated  books.  paUished  Lindsay 
k  Hakistcm,  under  the  tide  of  «'Toaug  Amen- 
oan'B  Libruy"— «  series  that  parents  may  with 
safety  and  profit  place  in  the  bands  of  their  children 
TbA  fidse  idea,  so  prevalent,  that  there  ip  some* 
thing  degrading  in  woA,  cannot  remain  in  the 
thought  of  any  sensible  young  man,  when  he 
kmka  back  to  the  early  life  of  these  great  men.  i 
It  is  far  more  honorable  to  aohiere  eminence  by : 
Tigorous  effort  and  unflinching  self-reliance  than : 
to  be  bora  to  a  high  positaon.  The  worker  is  the ' 
true  noble  of  the  Una*  Bat  to  our  extracts;  and, : 
first,  this  reminisoenoe  of  the  boyhood  of  Daniel 
Webster:— 

"The  writer  of  a  interesting  article  upon 
Webster,  in  Putnam's  Monthly  Maganne.  opens 
by  stating  that  he  had  vidted  the  plaoe  m  his 
nativity,  and  oonversed  irith  the  Mends  of  his 
bt^hood,  oorresponded  with  most  of  his  surviving 
olassmates  and  college  fiiends,  and  examined 
hundreds  of  his  letters.  As  tlM  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations, the  writw  has  in-esaited  us  with 
many  important  &Qts  and  eonolosions,  of  which 
free  use  is  made  in  this  volame,  with  this  general 
acknowledgment. 

**  'Dauid  Webster  performed  the  ordinary  ser- 
vices  of  a  boy  upon  his  father's  &rm'.  His  taste 
for  agriculture,  and  bis  fondness  for  rural  life 
grew  direcUy  out  of  the  associations  of  his  child- 
hood. Imagine  to  yourself  a  slender,  Mack-eyed 
boy,  with  smoua  mien  and  raven  locks,  leading 
the  traveller's  horse  to  water  when  he  alighted 
at  his  &tfaer's  inn;  drivmg  tiw  cows  to  pasture 
at  eariy  dawn,  and  returning  with  them  at  -  the 
gray  of  evening;  riding  the  horse,  to  hanow  be- 
tween the  rows  of  com  at  weeding-time,  and  fol- 
kmiog  the  mowers  with  a  wooden  spreader  In 
haying-time;,  and  yon  have  a  true  idea  oi  the  lad 
and  of  his  duties.  In  dress,  in  the  means  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  culture,  his  condition  Was 
fttr  below  that  of  the  sons  <ii  ftrmera  and  me- 
chanics of  the  present  day.  Many  anecdotes 
have  been  published  of  his  incapacity  for  manual 
labor,  or  of  bis  aversion  to  it.  The  testimony  of 
his  early  companiwis  and  ne^hbors  contradicts, 
in  general  and  ia  partieolars,  all  stales  of  his 
idlesesB. 

*'  'He  was  an  industrious  boy.  He  labored  to 
the  extent  of  bis  strength.  He  was  the  youngest 
son,  and,  periiaps.  on  that  account  received  some 
iudttlgoioea.  Uen  are  now  living  who  labored 
with  him,  in  the  field  and  in  the  mill— who 
Aared  In  toils  and  his  vpmta.  They  affirm  that 
he  always  "woriied  wdl  and  played  &ir."  Boys 
in  those  days  were  usualW  trained  to  hard  ser- 
vice. I  have  beard  Mr.  Webster  say  that  he  had 
charge  of  his  father^s  saw-mill,  and  was  aocns- 
to  mod  to  tread  back  the  It^-carriage,  "when  he 
was  not  beayier  than  a  rolnn."  An  old  school- 
mate of  his  told  me  that  the  mill  was  o#ned  in 
shares,  by  several  of  the  neighbors,  who  used  it 
'  1  turn.  Botys  wcae  put  into  the  mill  to  tend  it, 


when  it  required  tbb  weight  of  two  of  them  to 
turn  hmck  the  "rag-wheel"  and  bring  the  1m- 
carriage  to  its  place  to  commenoe  a  new  cut.  He 
;  informed  me  that  be  had  labored  many  a  day 
I  with  Daniel  Webster,  in  this  M  mill,  and  that 
:  his  con»anion  was  aver  zeadr  to  do  hia  part  of 
the  service.  Hm  same  boy,  Panid,  was  Men*- 
tuned  to  drive  the  team  into  the  woods,  where 
his  elder  brother,  Ezeldel,  cut  the  logs  and  as- 
aisted  in  loading  them.' 

"This  mill  hu  been,  of  late  yeais,  regarded  as 
almost  clasno  ground.  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
notable  for  his  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  conducted  hia  quests  over  the  [Aaoeo 
marked  in  his  memory,  with  honest  pride.  And 
the  residents  near  these  localities,  admiring  the 
man  wbo  in  his  fame  nevw  forgot  *the  rock 
whence  he  was  hewn,*  gave  to  the  haunts  of  the 
'little  black  Dan'  a  fame  and  a  consequence 
which  is  usually  reserved  to  be  conferred  pos- 
terior. General  S.  P.  Lyman,  for  many  years 
the  friend  and  intimate  of  Daniel  Webster,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  plaoe,  and  notice 
of  its  memoirs: 

"  'In  the  bed  of  a  little  brook,  near  when 
Danid  Webster  was  bom,  are  the  remains  <A  a 
rude  mill  which  his  father  built  more  than  siz^ 
years  ago.  The  place  is  a  dark  glen,  and  was 
then  surrounded  by  a  majestic  forest,  which  co- 
vered tbe  neighboring  hills.  To  that  mill,  Danid 
Webster,  though  a  small  boy,  went  frequoidy  to 
assist  his  fkther.  He  was  apt  in  learning  any- 
thing useful,  and  soon  became  so  expert  in  doing 
everything  required  that  bis  services  as  an  a». 
siatuit  were  valuable.  Bat  the  time  spent  in 
manual  labor  was  not  misspent  as  regarded  men- 
tal progress.  After  "setting  the  saw"  and 
"h(^ng  tiie  gate,"  and  while  the  saw  was  pa8»- 
hig  through  the  k)g,  which  nso^y  oocniried  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  eaeh  hoard,  Danid  was 
reading  attentivdy  some  honk,  wUch  he  was 
permitted  to  take  from  the  house.  He  had  a 
passion,  thus  early,  for  reading  history  and  Ho- 
graphy.' 

"There,  snrrounded  by  forests,  in  the  midvtof 
tbe  great  noise  whidb  quoh  a  mill  makes,  and 
this,  too,  without  materially  neglecting  his  task, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  tbe  most  remark- 
able events  in  history,  and  with  the  lives  and 
characters  of  those  who  have  furnished  maferials 
for  its  pages.  What  he  read  there  he  never  forgot. 
So  tenacious  was  bis  memory,  that  be  could  re- 
cite long  passages  from  books  which  be  read 
there,  and  scarcely  looked  at  afterward.  Tbe 
solitude  of  tbe  scene,  the  absence  of  everything 
to  divert  bis  attention,  the  simfAiei^  t)k  ooe»- 
pation,  the  thooghtfal  and  twdtun  maanH-  of 
his  father,  idl  ikv(n>ed  the  process  of  trana^wt* 
ing  every  idea  found  in  time  books  to  Iw  own 
froh,  fruitful  and  vigorous  mind. 

"Books  were,  however,  hard  to  find  in  that 
sequestered  place;  and  the  young  stodcnt,  vat»* 
cbus  of  knowlec^,  was  foroed  to  read  pnr  and 
:  over  again  the  old,  because  he  could  not  obtain 
new.  The  Bible,  Sbakspeare.  and  PopA's  Essay 
on  Man,  we  have  tiready  mentimed  as  ifovorites  • 
with  his  father.  WiUi  the  first-named,  the  first 
of  all  hooka,  be  was  nry  fiimiliar.  hia  4|irly  tuto 
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for  poetry  leadhig  him  to  delight  in  Btadjiog  the 
poetical  portioos  of  the  ins[^«d  Tolotne.  The 
tnoes  of  this  familiarity^  with  Scripture,  com  moo 
to  OMSt  men  of  enlarged  minds,  may  be  found 
ooatiouallj  in  his  whtiogs  and  Bpeecbes.  Pope's 
Easay  on  Man  he  committed  to  memory  on  the 
Toy  day  it  fell  into  his  hands;  before  he  was 
lonrtcen  years  of  age.  When  onoe  ufced  why  be 
committM  that  poem  at  so  early  aa  age,  he  re* 
plied,  *I  had  nothing  else  to  lesm.' " 

Most  of  the  incidents  in  the  boyhood  of  Frank- 
lin are  iamiliar  to  erery  reader.  But  the  follow- ; 
iiw  extracts,  from  the  well-written  life  in  the  | 
"Yoong  American's  Library,"  are  worthy  to  be: 
read  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  lessons  of  per- ! 
Krermoce  for  the  too  efieminate  yoath  of  the  pre-  '■ 
tent  day:— 

"Franklin  was  originally  intended  to  be  eda- ; 
cated  for  tbe  ministry;  bis  early  readiness  in 
UamiDg,  and  the  adrice  of  fiiends,  including  his 
ancle  Benjamin,  determining  his  father  upon  that 
coarse  with  him.  He  was  accordingly  placed,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  at  a  grammar-school,  wher^ 
in  less  than  a  year,  he  was  adnnced  bom 
tbe  class  in  which  be  entered  to  the  next  above, 
and  woald,  at  the  b^^ning  ct  the  next  year, 
bad  be  Temained,  have  beoi  still  fiwther  pro- 
moted. But  his  fatiier's  large  famUy  led  him  to 
shrink  from  the  respmsibilities  and  expenses 
whieb  a  coU^ate  education  for  Benjanun  would 
have  inToUed;  and  he  removed  his  son  from  the 
grammar-school  to  one  where  more  pracUcal 
branches  were  tanght— the  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, or  commercial  school  of  Mr.  George  Brownell. 

"Here  he  remuned  a  little  more  than  a  year- 
He  made  great  profidency  in  writing;  but  like 
too  many  other  boys,  who  fancy  they  may  ne 
gleet  wbibt  they  do  not  like,  he  failed  .entirely  in 
arithmetic,  as.  indeed,  he  had  done  at  the  gram- 
mar-school before.  As  teachers  and  parents  fre- 
quently have  ocoauoi  to  tell  pnpila  that  in  after 
yean  they  will  be  sorry  few  their  nc^ligenoe. 
yotuig  Fruiklin  probably  heard  the  caution  with- 
out heeding  it,  while  at  sohool.  Bnt  nx  years 
afterward,  while  an  apin«Dtice  to  his  brother,  he 
•  was  made  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  of  arithme- 
tic. Probably  some  occadon  arose  for  the  use  of 
it.  and  Master  Franklin  was  found  deficient.  He 
rep^red  tbe  mischief  by  studying  at  once,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  what  he  had  neglected  at  school;  a 
mortification  and  labor  which  might  have  been 
spared,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  proper  thing  at 
we  proper  time. 

"At  ten  years  of  age— and  perhaps  Us  term  of 
schooling  was  shortened  because  of  its  apparent 
inntili^ — Benjamin  was  taken  home  by  his 
father  to  help  bin  in  his  business,  which  was 
that  of  ft  aoap-boileT  and  tallow-chandler;  a 
trade  he  had  taken  up  on  bis  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, becaose  he  found  his  own,  that  of  a  dyer, 
little  oaUed  fiir  As  Benjamin  was  young  and 
l^ht,  he  was  employed  in  the  easier  work,  sucb  | 
as  cutting  wioks,  filling  moulds,  attending  the: 
dwp,  uid  'going  of  errands.'  At  this  employ-; 
ment,  though  be  very  much  disliked  it,  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  years.  His  father,  kindly 
willing  to  consult  his  inclinations  in  all  reason- 
able tUnj^,  took  him  round  to  see  other  utisKii 
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:  at  work,  in  order  to  observe  his  incUnation,  and 
give  him  his  choice  of  a  trade,  if  possiUe.  Ben- 
jamin was  very  desirous  of  gnng  to  sea,  which 
bis  father  earnestly  opposed,  and  this  was  an- 
other reason  why  he  wuhed  to  fix  bis  son's  at- 
tenti<m  upon  land. 

"In  toe  course  <^  ikar  walks  together,  the 
fiathCT  and  son  visited  joiners,  bricfcUyers,  tni^ 
ners,  bnwrs,  and  such  otha  mecbanica  as  then 
pursued  their  oceupatlons  In  Boston.  Frankl^ 
says,  that  ever  after  thu  it  was  a  pleasure  to  bim 
to  see  good  woi^men  handle  their  tools.  It  was 
also  useful  to  him,  as  he  learned  so  much  by  it 
as  to  be  aUe  to  use  carpenters'  and  other  tools, 
when  suae  trifling  job  required  to  be  done  and  a 
workman  was  not  at  band  to  attend  to  it  He 
could  also,  when  he  became  Franklin  tbe  philo- 
sopher, construct  little  machines  for  bis  experi- 
ments, while  the  idea  was  warm  in  his  mind; 
and  probably  be  obnld  do  many  sucb  things  much 
better  than  he  could  direct  another  to  do  tbem  tot 
him.  He  found  through  life,  aa  all  of  ne  may 
find,  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  to 
iMm,  than  to  learn  to  help  himselt  He  made  it 
a  rule  to  oxtraot  good  and  knowledge  from  eve^ 
thing  he  saw;  and  his  ftther's  numble  soap 
laboratory  undoubtedly  ftmudwd  to  the  eageaml 
philosopher  many  hints  for  conducting  tbe  ex- 
periments and  making  the  discoveries  which  have 
since  astonistwd  the  world,  and  the  benefits 
which  can  never  be  liwt  or  forgotten. 

"There  is  one  incident  of  bis  boyhood  which 
we  copy,  in  his  own  words,  for  the  moral,  which 
his  fatha''8  correction  imiH'eesed  upon  bim,  and 
whi<^  forms  an  exoellent  maxim,  as  ft  rule  of 
conduct  tor  boys  and  men: 

'*  'I  bad  a  strong  inclination  to  go  to  sea;  but 
my  father  declared  against  it  But,  residing  near 
the  water,  I  was  modi  in  it  and  on  it  I  leem«d 
to  swim  wcB,  and  to  manage  boats;  and,  when 
emlwrked  with  other  boys,  I  was  oommoolr 
allowed  to  govon,  especiaUy  in  Miy  case  of  diffl- 
culty;  and  npui  other  ocoftsionB  I  was  gmerally 
the  leader  among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  ted 
tbem  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  roenUon  me 
instance,  as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public 
spirit,  though  not  then  justly  conducted.  There 
was  a  salt  marsh  which  bounded  part  of  tbe  mill- 
pond,  on  tbe  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we 
used  to  stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much 
trampling  we  bad  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My 
proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  for  us  to 
stand  upon,  and  I  showed  my  conirades  a  large 
heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended  for  a  new 
boose  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  Veil 
suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  eveoing, 
when  the  workmen  were  gone  home,  I  assembled 
a  numbw  of  my  playfellows,  and  we  worked 
diligently  like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two 
or  three  to  a  stone,  till  we  luroaght  them  all  tt> 
make  our  little  wharf.  The  next  morning  the 
woriimen  were  surprised  at  missing  tbe  stones, 
which  had  formed  our  wbarf.  loquiiy  was  made 
after  the  authors  of  this  transfer;  we  were  dis- 
covered, complained  of,  and  corrected  by  our 
fikther;  and,  though  I  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
onr  work,  mine  convinced  me,  thatHhiitt  which 
was  not  honest  oould  not  be  truly  usenil.' " 
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**FniiUm!B  amnenticeship  to  »  printer  gare 
kim  mon  aooMB  to  books  Uian  he  hu  htfon  en- 
joyed, both  by  Us  toqD&intanoe  with  other  »p- 
prentieee,  end  by  the  friendship  d  gentlemen  t* 
whom  hu  Btudioos  haUts  uid  oorreec  depttftment 
noommended  him.  Of  these  adrantages  he  wss 
earefiU  to  anil  himself,  and  in  the  selection  of 
books  he  showed  a  jodgmc^t  and  wisdom  &t 
beyond  his  years,  reading  and  studying  those 
ehiefly  which  would  repair  the  deficiencies  in  his 
education,  wliich  existed  partly  from  his  prenoos 
limited  adrant^es,  and  partly  from  his  negli- 
^Dce  in  improring  the  opportuoities  be  had  en- 
joyed.  His  brother,  in  1721,  commenced  the 

Sublication  of  a  newspaper,  the  New  England 
ourant,  the  fimrth  wlueh  had  appeared  in 
Amtrioa,  where  there  are  now  so  very  many.  This 
seemed  to  open  a  new  en  in  our  young  philoso- 
pher's life. 

"The  gentlflBken  whowrote  for  tiie  Oonrant  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  office,  and  oonversing 
about  the  manner  in  wluch  the  public  spoke  of 
(heir  oommonicatiims  to  the  paper;  and  these 
•ooTersations  wen  carried  on  in  the  hearing  of 
the  apprentice,  without  any  suspicion  that  he 
hstmed  or  was  interested  in  tbem.  Bat  hearing 
otUrs  talk  of  tbdr  writings,  prompted  young 
Franklin  to  attempt  and  see  what  he  could  do  in 
the  same  way.  As  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  sus- 
pected that  his  brother  would  object  to  printing 
anything  which  he  knew  to  be  his.  Benjtunin  dis 
goised  his  handwiiting.  and  put  the  paper  at 
n^bt  mder  the  door  of  the  office.  It  was  found 
tin  the  mnmiag,  and  laid  h^on  the  gutlemai  for 
examinatiixi  uid  onnvent;  and  the  muospeoted: 
writer,  while  he  stood  by  at  his  work,  had  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  heamg  their  oommendation 
of  the  piece,  and  thnr  guesses  at  the  author's 
ftsme.  In  giving  their  (pinions  as  to  who  wrote 
it,  Benjamin  heard  them  mmtion  nobody  but 
men  of  some  reputatiMi  for  learning  and  ingenui^- 
Of  course,  after  such  encoaragement  he  continued 
to  write.  He  kept  his  secret  till,  as  he  says,  all 
his  "fund  of  sense  for  such  perfonnanoes  was  ex- 
hausted." Then  having,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression, written  all  be  knew,  he  discovered  him- 
self as  the  author. 

"After  this  the  gentlemen  began  to  treat  the- 
young  apprentice  with  oonrideration,  as  some- 
thing mora  than  a  mere  boy.'* 

•      «      «      .«"*   •      *      •  * 

"Franklin  unved  in  N«w  Totk  in  October, 
1723,  wHhoat  money  or  letten,  and  at  die  inex- 
perienced age  of  17.  Be  foiled  m  finding  em-i 
ptoyment  there;  but  was  told  by  filr.  WflliMu 
BrMford,  a  printer,  who  had  momiA  to  New  Ymk : 
from  Pl^adelphia,  that  he  could  probably  find 
employment  in  the  latter  place,  as  uie  son  of  Mr. 
Bradford,  who  was  a  pnnter  in  Philadelphia, 
had  just  lost  his  principal  baud  by  death-  Ao* 
oordiogly.  our  yosng  adveaturer  pushed  for  Phila- 
delphia, going  by  boat  to  Amboy,  and  leaviitt 
his  cAiest  to  oome  round  by  sea.  He  had  a  nrngfa 
passage  in  the  boat,  being  overtaken  1^  a  squan, 
driven '  out  of  his  coarse,  and  forced  to  anchor 
near  Long  Island,  where  nobody  could  land  on 
aOdOORt  fff  the  aorf.  The  boat  leaked,  and  he 
pamnfl  a  wet,  unoosifortabla  night,  withoX  rest; 


and  the  next  day  made  a  dilft  to  readi  Amboy,  i 
after  being  thirty  hours  on  the  water  withoat 
food  or  fiKsh  water,  or  any  other  drink  thsn  a 
bottle  cf  flitbj  ram. 

"The  next  day  somewhat  refreshed  by  deqp,  be 
started  on  foot  for  Burlington,  distant  about  flf^ 
m  les.  where  he  expected  to  find  boats  for  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  three  days  on  the  road,  (me 
day  drenched  with  rain,  and  every  day  heartily  | 
tired.  Be  was  questioned,  and  suspected  too, 
from  the  miserable  figure  he  made,  to  be  a  run- 
away, and  h^Kn  to  wish  he  had  never  left  home. 
When  he  reai^ed  Burlington  he  had  the  mortifl* 
oation  to  find  that  the  regular  boats  were  fpM, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more  until  Tuesday, 
the  day  on  which  he  arrived  at  Burlington  beiog 
Sunrday.  But  toward  evraiinga  dunce  boat 
:  which  uppened  to  be  passing  to^  him  on  houd. 
There  was  no  wind,  ud  th^sy  rowed  ontil  mid- 
night, when,  bdng  uncertain  where  they  were, 
and  not  sure  that  they  had  not  passed  Philadd- 
phia,  they  pulled  into  a  creek,  landed  and  made 
t  fire,  and  remained  there  until  daylight.  Then 
they  perceived  that  they  were  a  tittle  above 
Philadelphia,  and  taking  to  their  oars,  arrived  at 
Market  street  wharf  about  eight  o'clock  on  Son- 
day  morning.  This  tedious  journey  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
present  mode  of  travelling,  when  people  are  dis- 
satisfied if  they  are  as  many  boors  on  the  road 
as  Franklin  was  days.  But  his  toilsome  journey, 
and  his  not  very  prepossessing  entrance  into 
Philadelphia,  an  in  yet  stronger  contrast  with 
''^Rfter  lifoand  studing  there.  We  will  let 
faim  describe  his  first  abearance  in  FfafladdpUa 
in  his  own  wwda:  i 

*<  'I  have  been  tS»  mm  partionlar  in  this  do- 
Btaiption  of  my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my 
first  entry  into  that  city,  that  you  may  in  yoor 
mind  compare  such  nnukely  beginnings  with  the 
figure  I  have  since  made  there.  I  was  in  my 
working-dress,  my  best  clothes  comii^  round  1^ 
sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  being  so  long  ia  tiM 
boat  My  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts 
and  stockings,  and  1  knew  no  one,  nor  whm  to 
look  for  lodging.  Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing, 
and  the  want  of  sleep.  I  was  very  hungry;  and 
my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  in  a  single  dol- 
lar, and  about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin,  which  I 
nve  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  At  first  j 
&ejr  ntfiued  it,  on  aeeonnt  of  my  having  rowed, 
bat  I  inristed  on  their  taUng  it  Man  is  some- 
times mift«  ge&eroos  when  he  has  little  mon^ 
than  when  he  has  plenty;  perhaps  to  prevent  hti 
:  bang  thought  to  have  but  little. 

"  'I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street 
gazing  about  till  near  Market'street.  where  I  met 
a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  often  made  a  meal  ot 
dry  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  had  bought  it,  I 
went  imnudiately  to  the  baker's  he  directed  bm  to. 
I  asked  fw  biscuits,  meaning  such  as  we  had  at 
Boston;,that  sort,  it  seems,  was  not  made  in 
Pbiladeli^a.  I  then  adted  ftr  a  three-penny 
loaf,  and  was  told  they  bad  none.  Not  knowing 
the  different  prices,  nor  ^  names  of  the  diiKrtnt 
sorts  of  bread,  I  told  Hm  to  give  me  three  penny 
wwth  of  any  sni.  He  gave  me  aoeocmn^y 
three  great  pnlfyn^.  I  wat  mpriiad  at  Ibi 
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aunti^,  bat  took  it,  ud  bftving  no  room 
1  my  poeketg.  walked  off  with  a  roll  onder 
•Mb  wm,  and  Mting  tbe  oUw.  Tbns  I  went  np 
Market  street,  aa  far  as  Foorth  itreet.  paasiDg  hj 
the  door<tf  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  &Uier; 
when  she,  standiDe  at  tbe  door,  saw  me  and 
thoQgbt  I  made,  as  I  certaioly  did,  a  most  awk- 
ward, ridicalous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and 
went  down  Chestnut  street  and  part  of  Walnut 
street,  eating  my  roll  all '  the  way.  aiid,*oeming 
roond,  fonnd  myself  again  at  Market  street 
wbMf,  near  tbe  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went 
fin-  a  draught  of  the  xirer  water:  and  being  filled 
with  one  of  my  idls.  gam  tbe  other  two  to  a 
woman  and  her  cliild  that  came  down  the  river  in 
tbe  boat  with  as.  add  weie  waiting  to  go  &rtber. 

**  *Thns  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street, 
which  by  tbis  time  bad  many  clean-dressed 
people  in  it,  wbo  were  all  walking  tbe  same  way. 
1  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great 
meeting- boose  of  the  Quakers  near  the  market. 
I  sat  down  among  them,  and,  after  looking  round 
a  while  and  bearing  nothing  said,  being  very 
drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the  pre- 
ceding night,  I  fell  fiut  asleep,  and  cootiDued  so 
till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  som^ne  was  kind 
enough  to  rouse  me.  Tbis,  therefore,  was  the 
first  bouse  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia.' 


*'Oii  the  next  day,  onr  yotug  adTentorer 
having  made  his  toilet  with  as  mmm  neatness  as 
tbe  case  would  admit,  called  on  Bifr.  Bradford* 
the  printer.  He  fbnnd  there  tbe  Iktber,  from 
New  York,  who  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  be- 
fore him,  by  travdling  on  horseback.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford did  not  want  a  hand,  having  already  suppl  ied 
the  loss  of  the  deceased  printer,  but  received 
FraokUn  very  kindly,  offering  him  a  lodging  and 
chance  work,  nntil  something  better  should  offer. 
Meanwhile  be  advised  him  to  apply  to  Keim«r, 
anotherjprintcr,  wbo  had  lately  commenced  bnu- 
ness.  Tba  seniw  Bradfbrd  accompanied  Frank- 
lin hnmeiUatdy  to  Eeimw's,.making  a  show  of 
bis  fiie&dahip,  in  wdcr  to  diaoovw  Keimer's  ex- 
pectations as  a  rival  to  Us  son.  The  'crafty  old 
i-ophister/  as  Franklin  terms  him,  suooeeded  in 
his  covert  pnrpose:  and  Franklin  ^so  •ocoeeded, 
tbe  result  of  tbe  interview  being  his  engagement 
with  Keimer.  His  new  employer  would  not, 
however,  permit  him  to  lodge  at  Bradford's,  but 
procured  him  a  lodging  at  BIr.  Bead's,  whose 
daogbter  has  already  oeen  mentioned,  as  noting 
Franklin's  singular  appearance  on  the  da^  of  his 
landing.  His  clothing  having  by  this  time 
arrived,  be  was  able  to  make  a  more  respectable 
appearance  than  wboi  first  seen  by  the  lady  who 
was  afterwards  his  wife."  • 
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There  an  not  muy  men  waA  women  of  the 
present  genention,  the  leoord  of  whose  etrly  ex- 
perience doM  not  bear  testimony  to  the  trothftil- 
meea  of  onr  artist's  flrat  illnstratwn  of  **  Home 
Practice"  in  Medicine.  Poor  Master  Johnny  has 
Oppressed  bis  system  by  over-eating,  and  his  erit ' 
genius  is  Annt  Tabitba,  who  is  an  AUopathist  of 
the  old  school,  and  believes  in  powerful  doses, 
brings  out  her  medicine  box,  and  in  brief  time 
compounds  a  nauseous  remedy,  and  inrites  him, 
with  exceeding  blandness  of  manner,  to  swallow 
the  medicine ;  maiking  unlimited  promises  of 
cakes  and  candies  at  some  future  time ;  but  it  is 
in  vain  that  she  pleads  and  entreats ;  Master 
John  has  a  fixed  aversion  to  pbysio  in  general, 
and  to  castor  (nl  in  particular,  Desides  distrusting 
with  jood  reason  tiu  treaeherons  lures  of  Aunt 


Tabt^,  whose  particnlar  creed  is  that  *'pio- 
mises,  like  pie-orust,  are  made  to  be  broken.  * 

As  Aont  Tabftba  has  neithor  the  patience  of 
Job  Dor  his  good  temper,  she  soon  fires  of  being 
amiable,  and  angrily  prot«sts  "if  be  does  not 
take  the  shifF  by  fair  means,  he  shall  by  lour* — 
and,  calling  assistance,  she  attempts  to  force  down 
thenauseons  dose. 

The  strnj^le  that  ensues,  in  which  the  bowl  u 
overturned,  and  the  house  and  neighborhood 
alarmed  by  Johnny's  cries,  is  graphically  pio- 
tnred  on  the  prreedug  page. 

HapjMly  for  Johnny,  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  'the  castor  oil  gets  beyond  his  teeth.  The 
liberal  dose  given  to  the  carpet  is  productive  at 
far  less  harm  to  that  bodsebud  amNodagc,  than 
it  would  have  beta  to  him. 


No.  2.— A  HYDROPATHIC  EXt^MMENT. 


Poor  Johnny !  Annt  Tatdtha,  strange  to  toll, 
abandcms  Allopathy  and  adnts  the  Water-Oure. 
How  nanowly  she  watches  for  an  opptntonity  to 
try  the  virtue  of  Hydrojpathy  on  her  *'ne'er-do- 
well"nephew.  Atlastthisimpatientiy anticipated 
opportunity  occurs ;  John  having  returned  from 
•chool  wiu  a  severe  headache,  ue  natural  oon- 
sequence  of  an  immense  quantity  of  gingerbread 
and  like  dainties  that  he  has  absorbed  during  the 
day.  Seeing  him  dullw  and  more  inactive  than 
usual,  Aunt  Tabby  plies  him  so  close  with  ques- 
tions, that  be  is  obliged  to  acknowted^  his  in- 
dispoaition;  for,  tboo]^  it  is  an  admuswn  ^ 


can  rwdy  obtun,  as  he  Imowi  the  omseqnenoes, 
he  is  80  sore  in  his  knowledge  of  the  destmction 
of  her  bottles,  that  he  expects  to  escape,  in  this 
Instanoe,  with  a  little  dry  toast.  Or  perhaps  with 
being  sent  to  bed  without  his  sapper. 

But  Aunt  Tabby  has  no  intention  of  letting 
him  off  so  easily.  "Ob!  child,"  says  she, 
"  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  you  have  me  to 
look  after  you ;  if  I'd  been  yonr  own  mother 
I  couldn't  have  been  more  maternal  to  yon  ;  yoa 
ought  to  pray  eveiy  day  when  you  rise  up  and 
wfaeu  you  lay  down,  that  I  may  be  nnred  to  you. 
You  unfeelin*  boy,  what  are  yoa  laughing  at  ? 
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Oome  right  wnj  up  Blaan  till  I  dostor  yvu. 
Aint  jtm  Mhitned  of  yonraelf  to  trwtme  m  ?" 

And  Aunt  Tftbby  stalks  indigoftotly  to  her 
room,  John  following  her  with  a  frightened  uid 
sabmiaiTe  lAt,  rathn*  canons  to  know  what  Fata 
has  in  store  for  him,  bnt  not  daring  to  enqniie. 
She  orders  him  to  nndros,  and  while  he  mecnani- 
o%Uy  obeys  htx,  she  fines  for  asaistanoe  in  her 
preparations,  oorcring  v»  bed  with  three  heavy 
Dlanhets,  which  in  snccession  are  pinned  tightly 
ftroand  the  poor  victim.  After  bdog  packed  thus 
fm  UL  hour,  by  which  time  he  ia  In  ft  pnAiM 


perspiration,  he  is,  notwithstaiidlng  his  orieB,  by 
an  ingenious  manoBime  of  Mrs*  Tabby's,  preci- 

Eitated  into  a  tnb  of  oold  water,  which  she  effects 
y  suddenly  unrolling  him  ont  of  the  blankets 
and  pushing  him  gen^  over  tbe  side  of  the  bed 
into  tbe  ready  bat£.  Here,  howeTer,  the  proossB 
is  at  an  end,  for  making  a  sudden  dut  ont  of  the 
tub,  Johnny  flies,  dripping  as  he  is.  to  his  own 
room,  and,  locking  tbe  door,  jumps  into  bed,  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  Aunt  Tabl^  to  let  her  in 
befijre  **he  oatclMS  his  death  of  add.*' 


No.  3.— PKiVATE  PRACTICE  IN  HOMOiOl'ATlI Y 


^JtanP  vr%  has  dawned  on  oar  persecuted  young 
Aunt  Tabithn       become  enamorad  of 
JpKtliTi  Hid  is  tli¥  poti^icKor  of  a  box  and 
At  fittt,  Johnny  «ye6  ^  hoxjud  Urn 
ndtitodlvna  llttie  bottles  with  i^dfr-lmg  attd 
Bospidous  glMce-3.   But,  after  being  held  fft3t^ 
vatx  or  twice,  far  the  purpose  of  having  tbe 
white  pellets  likid  upon  bis  tonguo,  he  loses  all' 
ibcad  of  that  particular  kind  of  medicine,  and 
At  the  flrat  fair  opportunity  gets  tho  bos  into  h.\it  ■ 
binds  and  Swallows  tbflwholp  ontfiitii  i'l  regular 
order— beginning  with  AcOnitu  tnil  i^uiJiiig  with  .■ 
Ziaentn.    JciaI  as  hb  \i  Thrciigli  hh  alplmbiL,  ' 
and,  like  Mr.  Weller  of  renowned  nuitnury,  mn-j 
doding  "  that  it  was  h&rdly  worth  wbik  to  go  ; 

Swgli  aomachfarsoIitUe.'^Aunt  Tabby  enters 
'tiMim*. aod  ming  the  empty  T)iiU,ia  idriK^ 
hilftf^.' 

"Oh!  you  misfbrtaiubS' 
i  I        ■  ^ 


yon  are  pisoned.  What  have  you  been  and 
done  with  yaaneUI  Nowxpall  di^solt^  aan 
Bare  you  now !"  '  ^ 

Nead  we  jiflbMr  ttA  Tabby,  taUng  adno- 
tant  of  Jbtmn^^  WWMItary  sto^  fiodi'lVi^ 
to  bind  hii  legs  and  arras,  ud  be  lum  nncrdy 
in  a  Urge  chair,  whilst  she  begins  pourhigrw 
Ra&cession,  dawn  her  hapless  victhiii  ul  tbo  mti' 
dotes  recorded  in  her  book,  jusUy  obsnriog 
' '  That  us  he  h&5  t&kra  all  sorts  of  |d)ltfil.  he 
must  tifvvc  all  aorts  of  <.'nres?'*  r 

Uow,  acting  on  tliis  principle,  Khe  givea  hrm, 
without  piusing,  milk,  eggs,  3weet  oil,  fl-arm 
waUtr,  vinpgar  &d  Ubicucn  and  tiiJ;i  ad  la* 
Hnitum,  his  binds  rtiirk-rin^  nil  r(.«iislanoc  vaju, 
whiUt  her  determint.'d  grasp  of  hia;  nose  chckeA^ 
Ub  joto  Bubmlsinn} 

of  "Ufir'^ 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SEASON.  | 


[We  commend  to  oar  refcderg  the  fiiUowiDg 
brief,  but  eleqaent  article.  It  is  frmi  the  pen  of 
(icorge  B.  Qrahun-] 

Winter  is  hoe— Jeremy!  I)e8(date  winter!  and 
the  white  flaUs  an  shiTering  in  the  sunlight — the 
old  woods  are  aoleinn  and  sad— the  Tdees  of  the 
air  are  hnsbed.  and  a  qniet.  save  the  moan  of  the 
wind,  tella  ns  that  nature  is  passing  through  the 
dark  Tslley.  tjrpical  of  death.  We  know  that  she 
will  burst  the  stem  fetters,  and  rising  from  her 
Hleep,  shall  laugh  again  with  infant  glee  in  all 
her  brooks;  and  sffeading  her  motherly  arms 
over  the  earth,  will  shower  with  parental  libe- 
nXity  bar  treasnrea  into  onr  laps  once  more.  Tet 
8tiU  we  fed  her  silence— we  are  Md  beoanse  <rf' 
her  desolation. 

Winter  is  here— Jeremy!  The  long  nigfata  hare 
come — the  long,  dark  winter  nighto;  and  we  draw 
the  heavy  cortains,  and  rit  down  in  onr  warm 

Earlws,  carelessly  to  ponder  atid  to  dream.  The 
gjbt  hiu  gone  ont  of  the  atarry  akiea  wlucfa 
bended  over  us  in  yonth,  and  the  dan  oloods  surge 
np  from  the  horinm.  and  grow  heavier  and  Uadnr 
as  we  mnse — the  Present  is  dreary!  We  torn 
back  with  memory,  and  onr  all  the  Past  we 
wander.  We  remember  the  snug  cottage  nestled 
in  the  hills — the  crackling  fsggota  on  the  old 
hearth-atone— they  have  their  yodng  vivacity 
now,  and  the  whole  picture  of  our  youthful  home 
in  tl^s  beantiful  oload-land  rises  gradoally  uid 
expands  before  ns.  Faces  all  rosy  with  the  light 
of  the  Immortals  appear  and  vanish— bright 
wings  of  angeta  flash  and  £ftde  to  the  view— uid 
M>*        Bwdlfl  to  oar  mental  TiiiaB,  tiu  dd 


1  famiUar  tones  of  the  oM  fiuiiliariipe  ling  flMtOdr 
Hilver  syllables  again.  We  listen  to  Oft  joyooa 
langh,  as  to  the  goshhag  of  nmaie,  and  almost 
feel  the  presence  m  soft  hsads  in  cars.  The  ^bA, 
hpuning  Awe  of  the  yoong  oreatnre  we  first  wor- 
shipped, with  all  the  hmoeenee  of  love's  first  de- 
lusMD.  sparkles  with  the  ndiaat  beaoty  of-those 
happy  hours-  The  mother  in  that  quiet  chambar, 
with  the  dim  lamp  and  the  snowy  curtains  gleam- 
ing out  firom  the  comer,  where  we  knelt  at  her 
side  and  nttered  the  evening  prayer,  lifts  her 
white  hands  to  our  brow  ^sin,  ana  says.  *'God 
bless  and  keep  thee,  my  boy!"  God  help  us  now 
—bow  have  we  wandered  sinoe  onr  sonls  Ut  Hat 
earnest  benediction! 

Winter  is  here!  and  the  long,  stormy  vi^ita 
have  oome,  Jeremy — the  irighta  «  dread  and  deso- 
Ution  to  the  poor.  The  roar  of  the  tempest  has 
the  voice  <tf' a  dennm  ont  there!  Bo  the  moan  and 
the  howI»  which  sound  so  fearfnSy  now,  sdr  in 
the  heart  a  Urat^t  of  the  perishing  ones,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  city,  sit  shivering, 
ragged,  and  starved?  The  |>ale  brow  and  the 
hollow  eye  of  the  conHumptive  mother,  sitting 
I  desolate  amid  her  famishing  ones,  grow  paler  and 
sadder  as  the  storm  rolls  on!  Does  her  low  wait 
of  agony  reach  the  ears  of  angels  to.ni^T  If 
not— God  help  her! 

Scores  of  Christian  churches  stand  gnadlyoDt 
in  the  storm,  and  bravely  defy  the  tempest,  lliey 
are  tenantless,  now,  of  the  ro^  lips  and  bri^ 
eyes  which  have  looked  amnalmgly  to  Baavcn, 
and  mattered  prayers  for  the  poor.  Are  willing 
hands  emi^oyed  to-niriit  in  oooflrmatioa  of  the 
Sunday's  sincerityl  Or  do  cards,  the  piano,  cr 
the  dance,  lend  a  sorry  oonfirmation  of  the  utter 
hollowness  of  words?  Is  all  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dor of  Gothic  steeples  and  stained  glass— the  ma- 
jestic column — ^the  lordly  pordi,  and  the  sweqjing 
aisle,  but  the  magnificence  of  delnsion? — mere 
monuments  <tf  the  wickedness  of  man  endeavoring 
to  cheat  the  Orator  with  Unsel- with  show,  not 
worth— with  words,  not  deeds!  God  help  the 
homeless  Jeremy,  where  this  is  true!  And  help 
the  disciple,  too,  who  vnya,  but  never  MnJa! 
God  bless  the  humble  Ohnstian,  who  t^ort  and 
cares  foriEK  pcxni! 


CHANGES. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 
The  naked  planti  renew  bou  leaf  and  flowen 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  releaa^of  p^n. 
The  driest  soil  nick  in  aome  moiitenuig  dtower* 

Times  go  by  tomsi  and  changes  cone  by  connai 

From  foal  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  wwae. 

Not  always  ftU  of  leaf,  nor  always  spring] 
Not  endless  ni^t,  yet  not  eternal  aayj 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  roceeediog  tomsv  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  Ml. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  misclumee  was  lost; 

The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fob} 
In  some  things  all,  in  others  none  are  cnwt; 

Few  all  they  need,  bat  none  have  all  they  iriAl 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  do  man  be&lh 
Who  least,  hath  some}  who  m(M(t,  hathyver  tH. 

Digilized  bydO^gW*"^ 
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THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

VBOM  THE  FBEXCH,  BIT  EnHER  WETHERAUX 

The  cooDsellor  Antin  posseMed  s  pretfy  ooon- 
trj  se»t  in  «  pleMtnt  ndghberhood.  Thitber  he 
irequeatlj  repaired  to  bresthe  the  fresh  air  and 
to  recruit  himsdf  from  the  fttigaoB  of  boBincss. 
And  when  Spring  came,  he  took  with  him  his 
tiro  litde  bovs,  to  their  great  delight  The  guden 
eloae  to  the  house,  Um  gmin  still  green,  and  the 
mamAms  corend  irith  flowers,  exdted  transports 
of  pleasoTB.  Then  wualsoapark,  AiUof  oaks, 
liirf^  and  alder,  thioogh  whuh  pMted  pleasant 
loads  covered  with  grard. 

One  day  their  bther  took  than  into  this  park 
and  ahowed  them  a  little  bird'snest.  Itoootained 
fire  yoiai^  bird8,and  the  parents  were  busilj  en- 
gaged in  bringing  food  for  them.  Tbey  oontinoed 
doing  so,  without  being  alarmed  at  the  close  prox- 
ioki  (w  of  their  delighted  Tiiitori.  Then  causing  his 
ohildren  to  sit  dowo  beside  him  on  a  stme  bench 
at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak,  from  whemce  ttiere 
was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ralley: 

will  tell  ^u,''  said  he,  *'a  stoiy  aboat  a 
bird's  nest,  which  I  hope  wiU  interest  yon;  it  took 
ftmen  in  tlys  part  of  ue  eotintn'." 

Tba  ohildren  liataiad  with  ddlghted  attention 
to  bis  xvdtal:— 

About  forty  years  rinoe,  on  a  fine  mondng,  a 
little  boy  was  seated  under  tiits  oak,  taking  care 
of  some  sheep.  He  held  a  book  in  bin  hand, 
which  he  was  reading  attentirelr;  (uly  raising 
Us  eyes  occasionaUy  to  look  after  nis  charge. 

Soddenly  there  appeared  before  him  a  haodsome 
young  boy.clothed  in  liohl^embroidered  garments. 
It  was  the  herediury  pnnoe,  scarcely  ten  years 
old.  The  shepherd  did  not  know  him,  bat  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  son  ot  the  grand  liweBter, 
who  came  sometimes  on  businaas  to  the  hunting 
lodge  near." 

**Oood  mommg,  Hr.  Fdnster,"  said  h«  to  him, 
tiAiog  off  hisatraw  hat  as  he  spoke.  **^w  can 
I  serve  yoor' 

•*1  wish  to  know,"  Biud  the  j^inee,  "whether 
there  are  bird's  nests  here?" 

**Oh!  what  a  singular  question  Sot  a  finester. 
I>o  yon  not  bear  the  birds  singing.  There  must 
be  many  nesta  in  this  wood,— ewh  Inrd  has  Ids 
own." 

■•Thoa  must  know  then  where  some  of  them 
■re,*'  said  the  prince,  good-naturedly. 

know  where  there  is  a  charming  one;  the 
handsomest  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  made 
of  twisted  straw,  covered  with  umm,  and  has  five 
e^gs  in  it,  blue  as  the  sky." 

"Very  well!  come  and  ahow  it  me,  I  am  reiy 
mrioos  to  see  it." 

••I  dare  say  you  are;  but  I  cannot  show  it" 
**1  do  not  ask  yoa  to  shor  it  fin  nothing.  I 
expect  to  pay  yoQ." 

•*nat  may  be,  but  I  cannot  show  it" 
At  this  mancDt  the  tntor  came  iip»  a  Teoanfcle 
whom  the  ahqdterd  had  not  seen 


so  disobliging,  my  iriend,'*  said  he, 
:ord  has  never  seen  a  nest;  bat  be 
iaknj  books  which  speak  of  them.  Do 
lefiise-to  give  him  the  pIsMoie  of  «Mog  one; 
ytSL.  III.— No.  2.  !i 


he  does  not  think  of  taking  it;  he  only  wishes  to 
look  at  it** 

The  shepherd  arose,  and  ehaking  Us  head,  r^ 

plied: 

"I  cannot  change  what  Ihareaaid.  Lwillaot 

show  where  the  nest  is." 

"That  is  not  right,"  said  the  tutor.  "It  ought 
to  give  thee  jdeasure  to  oblige  oar  hdreditary 
loince." 

*'U  that  the  bereditan  prince?"  said  the  child, 
again  anooreiing  his  head.  *'I  am  happy  to 
know  him;  bat  1  should  not  show  my  nest  the 
prince  himself  asked  me." 

The  young  prince  appeared  reiy  much  disap- 
pointed. 

"I  never  saw  so  stubborn  a  fellow,"  said  he, 
"but  we  will  find  means  to  makebim  show  it" 

"At  least,"  said  the  tutor,  "tell  us  w^  then 
refosest  to  satisfy  our  denre,  that  we  may  see 
whether  thy  reasons  are  good,  and  if  they  are, 
we  will  let  thee  alone." 

"I  will  tell  you  why  1  refuse,"  answered  the 
child.  ''Michael,  who  keeps  Us  goats  on  the 
mountain  above  there,  showed  me  this  nest, 
mi^g  me  promise,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  show 
it  to  any  <me  else." 

'•That  is  another  thing,"  itnaAed  the  tntor, 
(and  to  prove  the  fldeli^  of  the  boy,)  **Here  is  a 
piece  of  gold,"  said  be,  "I  will  give  it  thee  if  thoa 
wilt  do  as  we  wish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  infiM  m 
Michael;  he  wiU  never  know  it" 

"Ah!  how  can  you  speak  thus?"  retamed  the 
shepherd.  "If  I  acted  as  you  wish,  I  sboald  be 
:  a  rogue,  and  that  I  will  not  be,  whether  Michael 
;  knows  it  or  not;  and  what  if  all  the  world  re- 
mained ignorant  of  it,  I  should  know  myeelf  that 
I  had  done 'wrong,  and  Ood  would  know  it  also." 

"Thou  doQt  not  understand  the  value  of  this 
piece  of  gold,  my  friend.  If  thou  changed  it  for 
copper  mxauijt  there  would  be  enough  to  fill  thy 
hM." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  child;  and  be  looked  again 
on  the  flittering  oon.  "My  fiidier  would  be  very 
happy  if  I  could  take  him  that  much  mon^; 
butno,no— takeyourselvesawayfromme."  Then 
he  added  in  amildar  tone,  "The  young  prince 
will  pudon  me.  I  i^aoed  my  band  in  ftucinel's, 
pomising  not  to  betray  his  secret  A  man  hu 
but  one  word.  Farewell." 

He  was  preparing  to  leave  the  spot  when  the 
prince's  hnhtsiman,  who  had  been  standing  near 
during  this  conversation,  and  whose  face  was  in- 
flamed with  anger,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and 
said,  in  an  angry  tone, 

"Miserable  wretch!*  Darest  thou  resist  thy 
sovereign  thus,  and  prefer  a  shepherd  before  liim? 
Show  uB  the  nest  immediately,  eg  I  will  break  thy 
bones." 

The  ebild  tamed  pale,  tremUed,  andwith  tears 
in  bis  eyes,  cried,  "Oh,  pardtm!  I  ask  your  par- 
don." 

"Well,  show  U8  the  nest,"  rented  the  hunts- 
man. 

The  child  joined  his  hands,  and  casting  a  tin^ 
glance  upon  the  arms  of  the  huntsman, 
"Oh!  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "I  cannot" 
"It  is  all  right,"  interposed  the  tutw;  "he  easy, 
my  6amdi  no  liann  shul  liappen  to  thee, 
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hast  behaved  nobly-  Tfaoa  art  an  honest  boy. 
Aak  thy  friend's  permissioii,  and  then  show  ut 
the  nest  Afterwards  tbOD  may'st  divide  with 
him  this  inece  of  gold.'* 

"Very  well,"  said  the  sbepherd,  **this  evening 
you  shall  have  a  reply." 

The  tutor  walked  Wk  with  the  yoang  prince 
to  the  huntiog  lodge,  where  they  expected  to  pass 
ft  few  days.   On  ubeir  retam,  he  SHd, 

'*The  WRiesty  of  thn  child  sboold  eXdte  our  ad- 
ndrfttioa.  It  u  a  predons  stone  of  almost  price- 
less Ti^ne.  There  is  in  this  shepherd  the  mate- 
rial to  make  a  remarkable  man,  a  floe  and  firm 
character.  Thus  we  often  ttod  in  a  cottage,  vir- 
tues that  we  look  vainly  for  in  a  palace." 

When  they  reached  the  lodge,  the  tutor  made 
inqniries  about  the  child,  and  learned  that  be  was 
a  good  boy,  named  George,  the  son  of  a  poor  but 
honest  laborer  who  lived  near. 

And  when  the  lesson  of  the  young  prince  was 
over,  be  advuiced  towards  the  window,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

••There  is  George  waiting  forus;  be  bas  brought 
his  flock  nearer  here,  and  is  looking  this  way. 
Now  we  shall  know  his  reply,"  and  be  went  out 
with  his  pQi»l. 

George  advanced  eanriy  towards  them. 

"All  is  ri^t."  said  be,  "I  am  satisfied  now;  I 
have  spoken  with  Miohad,  and  am  at  liberty  to 
show  you  the  nest." 

And  he  hastened  Ibrwud.  the  tutor  and  prinoe 
following  him. 

"Do  you  see  that  yellow  bird  singing  so  mer- 
rily on  the  branch  of  an  alder  tree?  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  nest;  now  let  us  walk  softly." 

In  a  small  open  space  in  the  forest  rose  a  white 
thorn  bush,  with  its  prettily  shaped  leaves  and 
odorous  blossoms  just  opening  to  the  sun.  George 
pointed  to  liaa  bush,  and  said  to  the  young  ]»inee, 
*'Look!  tiie  female  Urd  is  sitUng  on  her 

She  flew  off  almost  immediate^,  and  the  prince 
was  highly  delighted  to  have  an  opportonity  <tf 
examining  the  nest  and  the  beautifm  eggs  it  con- 
tained. 

"Now,"  said  the  tutor  to  the  boy,  "come  and 
receive  the  reward  I  promised  tbee.  Gold  would 
beof  so  little  use,  I  will  pay  thee  in  silver,"  and 
taking  a  rouleau  from  bis  pocket,  he  counted  upon 
a  stone  bench  a  quantity  of  litUe  pieces,  to  the 
fn^at  astonishment  of  the  child.  <*  Divide  faith- 
fully with  Michael,"  said  the  tutor. 

**(Tpon  my  honor!"  returned  George,  and  he 
almost  flew  away  with  his  treasure. 

The  taUjr  inquired  aflsrwards  bow  the  division 
had  been  made,  and  found  that  Geoi^e  had  not 
wronged  his  oomrade  of  ft  penny;  and  all  of  his 
own  share  be  had  carried  to  his  &tber,  without 
reserving  anything  for  himself. 

The  prince  went  every  day  into  the  forest  to 
visit  the  nest,  and,  as  he  never  harmed  the  birds, 
they  soon  ceased  to  be  a&aid  of  him.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  them  sit  upon  their  eggs, 
and  afterwards  in  seeing  the  pretty,  little  yellow 
beaks  open,  and  warble  at  the  same  time,  when 
their  p?.rents  brought  them  food;  and  he  was 
Still  more  dd^bted  when  he  one  day  saw  them 
tryiag  their  wings  and  fl^ng  about  on  the  neigh- 
boring  branches. 


I  In  their  walks,  the  tutor  and  prince  frequently 
I  met  the  shepherd,  who  kept  bis  sheep  sometimts 
in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another;  and  the 
tntw  was  moob  pleased  to  see  him  always  read* 
ing  diligently  to  bis  hook.  One  day,  he  asked 
him  to  read  aloud.  The  child  tried  to  do  so,  bat 
could  not  without  stepping  oooaaionalfy  to  ^dl  a 
word. 

*'That  is  vary  wdl,"  said  On  tutor.  «Inwhak 
Mbool  hast  thou  taken  leosons?" 

"Ah!"  replied  Qwm,  "I  have  not  yet  been  to 
s<^iooI.  It  is  far  oS,  uid  1  riionld  lose  much 
time.  In  Winter,  I  have  to  Stay  at  home  and 
spin.  Not  can  my  fkther  mSord  to  pay  a  school- 
master. But  Martin  has  taught  me  to  spell,  and 
also  to  read  a  litUe.  I  have  read  this  book  of  his 
three  times,  but  it  is  so  spoiled  and  torn  that  one 
can  scarcely  distinguish  tiks  letter^  therefim,  it 
is  not  easy  to  read." 

Same  days  after,  when  the  prince  met  Georgo. 
ha  presented  him  with  a  handsome  new  bocA, 
bound  in  marocoo. 

"I  lend  it  to  tbee,"  said  he.  *<but  when  thm 
oaniit  read  ft  page,  withont  making  a  mistake,  it 
is  tMna." 

The  poor  shepherd  took  it  JoyfbUy,  ud  not 
day  he  came  to  see  tbe  prince,  ud  si^  to  him— 

**I  can  read  any  one  of  the  first  six  pages  70a 
may  choose  without  mistake. " 

After  the  trial  was  over,  the  prinoe  made  Un 
a  present  of  the  hook,  and  Gen^  was  tnae- 
ported  with  happiness. 

One  day,  the  &ther  of  the  young  prince  caato 
unexpectedly  to  see  him,  and  to  ju(%e  of  the  pro- 
gress be  had  made  in  his  Studies.  Whilst  thn 
were  at  dinner,  he  told  his  parent  of  the  lurdi 
nest  and  the  yonng  ahepurd;  and  tlie  tutor 
added— 

"The  i^trightncHof  this  child  is  ftdmiiftUft 
George  would  make  an  excellent  servant;  and  it 
would  be  dedraUe  that  be  should  have  am  oppoh 
tunit^  to  improH  the  talents  God  has  given  him. 
His  lather  is  too  poor  to  give  him  an  edaeatio& 
It  would  be  a  piQr  for  him  to  grow  np  an  igot^ 
rant  laborer." 

On  leavmg  the  toble,  the  prince  took  the  tota 
aside.  After  some  conversation  with  him,  ha 
sent  ftff  George,  who  was  very  much  sivprised 
00  being  shown  into  the  superb  saloon,  to  see 
there  his  noble  lord  with  a  star  on  Bis  breast. 

The  tutor  told  him  who  it  was,  and  the  diild 
bowed  very  low  to  the  prince. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  latter  to  bin 
kindly.  "I  hear  tbaa  hast  a  fandneea  tor  hooks. 
Wouldst  thou  Uke  to  stu<fy?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Georgo;  «*if  it  only  depended 
on  me  I  should  be  a  student.  Bat  ny  ftthvii 
too  poor." 

**WcU,"  said  the  prince.  "I  will  see  if  I  eu- 
not  make  sometbug  of  thee.  The  totorhast 
friend,  a  country  pastor,  who  takes  childrm  into 
his  house,  and  teaches  them  the  learned  lso> 
guages.  I  will  send  thee  to  him,  and  pay  sU  U- 
penses.   What  thmk^t  tbou  of  it?" 

The  prince  expected  that  the  child  would  ex* 
press  his  joy,  and  kiss  his4uknda  to  thuik  him; 
bat,  instead  of  ^at,  he  8ftS&@m&Bt  sadst 
and  then  look  very  sad.  ^ 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  be;  "tboa  look- 
«Bt  more  like  weepiog  than  laogbiBg.  Tell  me 
the  reason  vi  it.** 

"Ah!"  replied  George,  "my  ftittm  is  so  poor. 
He  needs  all  I  can  make  in  Sammer  by  ke^ng 
slieep,  and  in  Winter  spmnhig.  It  is  Nt  a 
little,  yet  he  cannot  do  witboat  it." 

**TK)a  art  a  good  son,"  said  the  joinee,  "and 
the  lore  tboa  barest  thy  father  is  more  pMiaous 
than  the  finest  pearl  in  my  crown.  Bat  be  not 
onen^.  If  thoa  changest  thy  [siesent  ooeap»* 
tioa  for  pen  and  books,  I  will  take  oars  of  thy 
&tbcr.   Art  tbon  satisfied?" 

Theo  George  was  like  one  distracted.  Be  co- 
vered the  hand  of  the  prince  with  kisses,  and 
tiien  ran  home  to  carry  the  good  news  to  his 
&ther,  who  soon  retamed  with  him,  the  eyes  of 
both  moistmed  with  tears,  ai^  not  knowing  how 
to  express  their  grMitude. 

U.  d'^Aretin,  wMst  makiDK  iUs  reoital,  was  so ' 
moeh  moved  that  the  tean  floved  down  his  own 
ehecka.  9e  stopped. 

"Wdl!"  oied  his  two  cUldnn.  Add^nis  and 
William,  "the  history  is  not  finished.  What  be- 
evne  of  the  good  Geo^?" 

"My  ohildroi."  said  the  father,  "that  George— 
that  shepherd — is  myself.  When  I  had  iinished 
my  stathes,  the  |ninee  took  me  into  his  servioe, 
and  was  satisfied  with  me.  He  has  been  dead 
ten  years,  but  his  remembrance  dies  not.  My 
mtitnde  and  that  of  the  whole  coantiy  follow 
nim  beyood  the  tomb. 

"The  y<HUig  prince,  whom  j  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fonst,  is  Sht  one  who  rales  over  as 

BOW. 

**lhe  pastor  of  our  prindpal  ehnidi,  who  has 
gooh  an  aflbetion  for  yon,  and  has  taken  so  moeh 
psins  with  yoa,  is  the  good  tator. 

**My  fother,  who  lived  irith  me,  and  passed 
many  h^py  days  in  my  house,  hss  gone  bbfore 
OS  to  Heaven.  He  loved  yoa  dearly,  and-  stHight 
incessantly  to  give  you  pleasure,  though  t 
scarcely  sappose  yon  can  remember  the  good  and 
honest  old  man.   May  he  rest  in  peace. 

'*By  the  help  of  God,  I  have  been  able  to  buy 
this  estate,  on  whidi,  when  a  child,  I  took  care 
of  sheep. 

**The  good  farmer  I  emi^oy  upon  it  is  that 
SMne  MKhael  who  osed  to  take  care  of  goats 
npon  the  moantain,  and  who  gave  me  my  first 
Icnons." 

••Wen,"  said  little  William.  '*the  hM*t  nest 
wns  of  gmA  use  to  thee.  Laag  life  to  the  Urds! 
Are  th^  the  same  that  have  milt  tiidr  nest  in 
this  part  of  the  forest?" 

•'Why  not?"  replied  Adolphus.  "Bat  what 
smyest  Umu  of  the  nest?  It  is  because  our  father 
vras  honest  and  industrious  that,  from  a  shep- 
herd, be  becamo  a  counsellor  and  proprietor  of 
r     tbto  estate." 

•'Not  to  me  belongs  the  honor,"  said  the 
lather,  "bat  to  God.  How  coald  I,  poor  child 
that  I  vras,  have  risen  so  far?  It  was  God  who 
ecmdooted  me.  He  made  use  of  that  -bird's  nest 
to  make  me  known  to  the  hereditaiy  prince,  uid 
the  foinoe  rewarded  my  industry  and  integrity. 
Knploy  wdl  the  taUots  God  has  ^ven  yoo,  dor 


children.  Labor  earnestly;  be  honest  and  just; 
and,  above  all,  have  oonraence  in  God,  uid  pray 
for  His  asristance.  When  yon  vrill  sea  all  yonr 
efforts  richly  rewarded.  Oh!  may  God  grant  it," 
added  ha.  nring  sod  Uessing  tenderly  Us  two 
sons,  whose  eym  vrere  now  filled  with  te^irs. 

We  should  here  relate  what  the  preceding  reci- 
tal has  not  told.  The  counsellor  Aretin  served 
his  prinoe  faithfblly;  and,  as  he  always  iAd  him 
the  truth,  his  inmience  was  a  gre^  ueaiedng  to 
the  country. 

His  two  sons,  Adolphus  and  William,  walked 
in  tbe  steps  of  their  &ther,  and  deserved  the  es- 
teem in  which  they  were  graerally  held.  Adol- 
phus became  a  ooonsellor,  William  an  officer; 
sod  both,  renowned  for  their  fidelity  in  their  pn^ 
fession,  their  learning,  and  npr^btness  of  bwrt, 
became  the  sopport «  tiwrfothierr  and  theorown 
of  his  <dd  ^ 

THE  LEGACY. 

A  TALE  OF  BBAL  LIFE. 

It  would  not  have  been  essy— we  eonld  almost 
say  impossible — to  have  fonnd  anywhere  a  more 
contented  or  a  happier  family  than  ■  that  of  David 
Hunter,  at  the  period  when  we  firsA#ke  up  their 
history.  Tet,  the  Hunters  were  iF^bqliJmmUe 
eireumstances,  the  father  and  three  som  being 
merely  common  workmen  in  a  large  bTtaching- 
manufiiotoiT,  at  very  moderate  wages.  But  what 
of  that  ?  Th^  were  contented,  and  that  was 
enoQgh. 

David  Hunter,  the  head  of  the  fittniljr,  vras  a 
truly  respectable  man  for  his  station  in  life- 
quiet,  sober,  honest  an^  intelligent.  His  sons 
were  not  behind  lum  In  anv  of  these  particulars. 
Thev.  too,  were  quiet,  wdl-bebaved  lads.  Tbe 
family  con^rt«d,  a]t(^ther,  of  a  wife,  the  three 
sonsjnat  alluded  to,  and  two  daughters— tbe  lat- 
ter, nke  all  the  rest  of  tbe  family,  being  remark- 
able for  their  industrions  habits  and  the  general 
propriety  of  their  conduct 

But  it  was  the  love  that  the  several  members 
of  this  happy  funily  bore  to  eadi  other  that 
formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  com- 
munion, and  which  most  partioutarly  attracted 
tbe  most  notice  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  bad  an  opportunity  of  maikiog  it.  And 
snch  opportuni^  had  the  whole  puish  in  which 
they  resided ;  for,  in  gotog  to  diuroh,  tbcy  inva- 
riably all  went  together,  brother  and  ristcr, 
linked  arm  in  arm.  and  all  talking  ao  kindly, 
and  looking  so  fondly  in  eadi  othm*8  fooes— it 
was  delightf^  to  see  them. 

In  church,  too,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
bow  attentive  the  brothers  were  to  their  mother 
and  sisters  in  pointing  out  the  text  and  the  psalm. 
These  were  tnfling  matters,  indeed,  but  people 
of  disoomment  saw  a  great  deal  in  them.  At 
home,  too,  it  was  equally  pleasant  to  see  the 
Hunters  oif  an  evening,  auer  the  lather  and  the 
young  men  had  returned  from  their  work — the 
house  clean  and  neat;  the  daughters  banly 
emi^oyed  in  sewing  ;  tbe  mother  in  discbargiDg 
ber  hoasehold'duties :  tbe  father  seated  by  tbe 
fire  in  hia  great  woo^  ^mjct^r,  and  tbe  sons 
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seated  around  him,  engaged  in  lively  and  cheer- 
ful ooDrersation.  Great,  inde»d,  though  humble, 
Tas  the  happineaa  of  the  Hunters. 

Their  employer*  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
David  and  his  family,  was  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing in  npon  them  sometimes,  after  vork-bours, 
vhen  making  his  usnal  rounds  to  see  that  all 
was  light  about  the  field.  On  tbcee  ooeasions 
hs  never  could  refrain  from  saying  sunething 
oongntulfttory  to  David,  in  reftrence  to  the  quiet, 
cheerful  and  afibotionate  oondoct  of  his  ohildren. 
He  had  witnessed  the  domestic  felidt^  of  the 
family  often ;  bat  erery  time  he  saw  it,  it  stniok 
him  as  ibrdUy  aa  the  first  time. 

".It  would  be  no  small  matter,  'David,**  he 
said,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  smiling  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  would  fjaose  a  differenoe  in  your| 
family.  I  hardly  think  uiytiiing  could  inteixupt  | 
the  harmony  that  reigns  amongst  you." 

"  Well,  I  believe,"  replied  David,  with  a  veiy 
excusable  look  of  complacency,  **that  hardly 
anything  possibly  could.  There  has  never  been 
the  slightest  dinerenoe  amongst  ua  yet,  and  I 
tmst  there  nenr  wilL'*  Tlw  aooB  and  dai;^- 
ters  re^ed  to  thdr  employer's  lemark  by  raising 
thur  beads,  and  jglandng  at  him  with  a  smile, 
whk4i  sud  as  plainly  as  smile  can  say  anything : 
*'  A  difference  oetween  as !  No,  no ;  such  a  thing 
can  nevor  ba."  We  love  eaoh  other  too  well  and 
too  sincerely  for  that." 

Thus  stood  matters,  then,  with  David  Hunter 
his  family,  and  thus,  they  temained  fat  seve- 
ral years,  with  little  or 'no  change  ;  only  that 
David  and  his  wife  were  getting  a  little  older, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  further  on  in  life 
But  in  their  happiness  and  attachment  to  each 
other  there  was  no  change,  unless  an  increase  of 
snob  happiness  and  attachment  can  be  so  called. 

David  Hunter  and  his  fiunilr  were  surprised 
one  evening  by  a  visit  from  the  letter-ourier. 
He  had  not  been  at  tbdr  house  for  two^eara 
before ;  and  then  it  was  mth  a  very  primitive- 
looking  epistle,  most  abominably  folded,  sealed 
with  a  bit  of  resin  instead  of  wax,  and  super- 
naibed  with  a  vile  hieroglyphical  sort  of  direc- 
tion. It  was  from  a  very  honest,  decent  man, 
however,  a  brother  of  David  Hunter,  who  was 
a  weaver  in  Bri^geton,  near  Glasgow.  No  letter 
had  they  received  from  any  quarter  siooe  then 
till  now.  But  the  letter  that  made  its  appearance 
now  was  of  a  very  different  description,  being 

Eroperly  folded,  carefully  sealed,  and  altogether 
usiness-liko.  On  its  oeing  banded  in,  David 
slowly  put  his  hand  into  his  capacwus  waistcoat- 
pocket  m  search  of  his  spectacles.  These  found 
and  drawn  forth,  he  deliberately  opened  them, 
mnd  with  equal  ddiberation  jdaced  tbem  on  his 
nose.  All  these  preparatory  proceedings  gone 
through  with  due  solemnity,  David  at  length 
opmed  the  mysterious  letter,  and,  surrounded  ny 
hu 'wondering  and  anxious,  but  profoundly  silent 
family,  read  as  follows : — 

London,  . 

"Sir:  We, have  much  pleasure  in  informing 

Jou  that  you  are  named  in  the  will  of  the  late 
ohn  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Woodviile,  Jamaica,  for  a 
legacy  of  £5000. 

We,  in  the  nuutiine,  merely  advise  yoa 


of  the  dnnmstance  ;  but  shall,  in  a  day  or  two, 
address  yon  again,  with  instruoti<ms  as  to  pro- 
i  ceedings  necessary  for  putting  you  in  possession 
I  of  said  l%*^t  also  as  to  time  and  manner  of 
payment.    We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servantSt 
GasssBT  AND  Gbboson,  SolicUort." 

It  is  presumed  to  be  uaneceasaiy  to  describe 
the  effect  this  ectraordinazyand  most  unexpected 
commnnioation  had  upon  David  Banter  rad  hit 
fSimily.  The  reader  irill  himsdf  form  a  suffl. 
ciently  livdy  idea  of  it,  without  our  troabtii^ 
him  with  a  desamptimi.  The  l^;aoy  had  bcea 
wholly  nnUx^ed  for ;  flie  testator  being  a  voy 
distant  retatioi,  and  a  person  vrith  whnn  David 
had  ntmr  had  any  correspondeoos ;  indeed  of 
whose  existence  he  was  hardly  awan. 

The  news  of  the  Hunters*  legacy,  notwi^ 
standing  the  precautions  taken  by  the  fiuuly  1o 
keep  the  matter  quiet  for  a  little  time,  soon 
raread  amongst  the  neighbors,  who  said  that 
I>avid*s  family,  happy  before,  would  surely  now 
be  ten  times  happiar.  It  was  reasonable  to  think 
so ;  for.  if  they  were  content  and  happy  with  very 
limited  means,  they  would  certainly,  be  mw^i 
more  content  and  happy  when  these  means  be- 
came abundant  It  was  reasonable  that  it  should 
be  so— that,  (U  beoiMning  richer,  they  should  be- 
come happier.  Did  U  ?  We  diaU  see. 

In  the  ooursB  trf  a  fow  days,  David  heud 
again  from  the  London  solicitors,  who  now  wrote 
fully  on  the  subject  of  the  le^ctyt  and  ^ve  him 
such  instructions  as  put  liim  in  possession  of  the 
money  in  less  than  three  months  after,  for 
some  time  subseqnent  to  this  event,  no  diange 
whatever  was  observable  in 'the  family.  Neither 
pride  nor  ostentation  followed  their  good  fortune. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday,  niwever.  the 
neighbors  and  others  who  knew  of  and  had  ob- 
served their  affectionate  manner  towards  each 
other,  were  a  good  deal  snrprised  at  the  nnusoal 
order  in  which  they  came  to  church.  Formerly, 
as  already  noticed,  they  used  to  owne  in  the  most 
Idving  manner,  arm  in  arm,  ti^jet^,  now  they 
cams  in  a  string,  all  separate  and  wide  asunder. 
There  was  obeorvable,  moreover,  more  or  less  of 
an  angry  and  discontented  expresuon  on  the 
countenances  of  all  of  tbem»  which,  oontrastiDg 
BO  very  strikingly  as  it  did  vrith  thdr  former 
cheerful  looks,  was  veiy  conspicuous,  and  attract- 
ed the  notice  ef  the  more  shrewd  observos- 
Coming  to  church  in  this  manner,  they  of  course 
entered  tbdr  pew  in  a  straggling  way,  one  aftir 
the  other,  at  considerate  intervals',  and  not  to- 
gether as  formerly— another  drcnmstance,  indi- 
cative of  some  cunge  of  feeling,  whidi  lUd  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  congregation;  tiie  report 
of  Uidr  sudden  acquisition  of  vrealth  having  ren- 
dered than  oUeots  of  special  attention  for  a 
time.  Zfttther  did  a  total  neglect  of  these  little 
wts  of  ooortesy  to  each  other  in  cbnrch,  of  wbicfa 
we  formerly  spoke,  dude  the  observation  c£  those 
around  them. 

People  were  much  snrprised  at  this  unosaal 
deportment  on  the  part  of  ttie  Hunters,  and  won- 
dered if  any  disagreement  had  sprung  up  amo?^ 
>hem,  and  if  so.  whether  the  legacy  could  hiTO 
snytbing  to  do  with  it.  They  said  it  would  be 
ctrange  if  good  fortune  could  do  that  wliich  bad 
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fortune  had  been  misble  to  do— ntmelj,  destroy 
the  hapiHness  of  the  family;  in  this  Temark,  al* 
lading  to  a  period  when  the  Hunters  Uad  be6n  in 
great  distress  from  want  of  «v>ipl<^nient  and  ill* 
ness  together— trials  whi^  seemed  only  to  in- 
orease  tbeir  attachment  to  each  other;  while  now 
it  appeared  to  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Bat  had 
any  change  really  taken  place  in  theix  feelings  to- 
wvds  each  other?  By  retn^irading  a  Utue  in : 
their  history  we  may  ascertain  this.  ' 

On  the  third  day  after  the  reodpt  of  the  le- 
ncjt  David  Hunter  called  bis  &mUy  around 
mm,  ud  told  them  that  he  wished  to  iDfomi 
ttiem  of  certain  arraiigemen.8  regarding  the  dis- 
tribndon  of  the  l^;acy  amongst  them  (mclading 
a  prorision  for  himself  and  wife),  on  which  he 
had  detOTnined.  He  then  proceeded  to  name  to 
his  sons  the  respectiTe  stmis  which  be  intended 
giving  tbem  to  oegin  business  with,  and  to  his 
daughters  the  snm  he  intended  giving  them  as 
dowry  in  the  event  of  their  marriage.  Having 
concluded,  David  looked  around  for  ibei  approba- 
tion which  he  felt  conscious  be  deseived.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  and  mortification  when  be 
perceived  in  every  countenance  the  most  nnequi- 
vocal  Bigna  of  disappointment  and  disoontant! 
There  was  not  one  of  hia  children,  sons  or 
danghten,  pleased  with  the  pi^timia  allotted 
them. 

Poor  David  endeavored  to  meet  tbeir  views  by 
altering,  modifying,  and  even  by  offering  to  in- 
crease the  difiwent  sums  by  reducing  the  mode- 
rate proportion  he  intended  retaining  for  himself; 
hat  to  no  purpose.  No  arrangement  or  di^tribu* 
tion  be  could  propose  or  suggest,  would  satisfy 
the  expectations  or  wishes  of  his  children.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  complain  openly,  much  less  by 
either  loud  or  angry  expressions;  but  there  was 
glo^  on  every  brow— sullenless  and  diaoontoit 
on  ev^  countenance. 

IVolB  this  moment  there  was  no  Imgo'  any 
h^tp&ess  in  David  Hunter's  flunily.  A  feelii^g 
•f  kalaasy  and  dislike  was  now  engudered, 
which  oodd  never  again  be  eradicated.  Poor 
David  saw  and  bitterly  felt  the  change,  and 
wished  a  thousand  times  that  the  legacy  md  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  instead  of  coming  to 
him,  as  he  deemed  it  bat  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
domestic  felicity  he  had  lost.  Here  will  be  found 
a  sufBcient  explanation  of  that  difference  of  de- 
portment which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  their 
neighbors. 

Dsvid  Hanter,  seemg  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  restoring  harmony  amongst  his  cbildnm, 
who  were  now  snapptng  and  snarling  at  each 
other,  morning,  nora,  and  night,  drammed, 
however  nainful  to  bis  feelings  it  might  be,  to 
break  im  nis  ftraily.  In  pursoanoe  of  this  nso* 
lotion,  be  recommended  to  each  of  bis  sons  to 
betake  himself  to  lodgii^  of  his  own,  and  to 
start  in  the  world  on  his  own  acoount-  To  en- 
able thran  to  do  BO,  he  said  he  would  instantly 
pay  them  down  the  different  sums  he  bad  deter- 
mined on  giving  them  respectively.  His  sons, 
though  far  from  satisfied,  sulkily  acquiesced  in 
the  proposed  arrangement;  and,  in  a  few  days 
after,  left  their  father's  house,  but  in  such  sullen 
vood,  that  they  woold  not  tell  him  eitb» 


where  tbey  were  going,  «r  what  they  intmded 
doing. 

They  never  held  any  correspondence  again. 
Each  brother,  thinking  the  others  had  got  more 
than  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  course  be 
himself  less,  never  went  near  each  other,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  continued  to  the  end  of  tbeir  lives 
to  entertain  a  feeling  of  the  most  bitter  hostility 
to  one  another.  Neither  did  any  of  them  ever 
again  visit  their  father,  whom  tliey  all  agreed  in 
accQsiDg  of  unjost  dealing  towards  them. 

Such  was  the  consequence  d  the  legacy;  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  another  evidence  of  the  well- 
known  tmth— that  an  accession  of  wtalth  is  not 
necessarily,  fay  any  means,  an  aooession  of  hap- 
piness.-—.CAon^x  Miscellany. 

THE  HEART'S  GUESTS. 

BT  JStelE  OAKBT  SFSKCEB.  • 

Soft  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight 

The  rain  froin  the  dripping  eaves, 
And  etirg  with  a  tremulous  rustle 

Tbfl  dead  and  the  dying  leaves; 
While  afar,  in  the  midst  of  the  sbadowi, 

I  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  hells  i 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  Autumn, 

That  fitfully  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other — 

They  answer  and  mingle  again — 
As  the  deep  and  the  sbrill  in  an  antbem 

Make  harmony  still  In  their  strain: 
As  the  voices  of  sentinels  imngle 

In  monntainons  repions  of  snow, 
Till  from  bill-top  to  bill-top  a  churns 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  shadows,  the  fire-light  of  even, 

The  Bound  of  the  rain's  ^distant  chime, 
Come  bringing,  with  rain'sofrly  dropping. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time; 
«  The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion. 

From  storm  and  intrnders  aloof. 
We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

When  the  spirit  goes  forth  In  its  yearninga 

To  take  alt  its  wanderers  home. 
Or,  afar  in  the  regions  of  ^cy, 

Deliehts  on  swilt  pinionnn  roam, 
I  qiiietly  sit  by  the  (ire-light — 

The  fire-light  bo  bright  and  so  warm — 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  ma 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 

But  should  they  be  absent  this  evening, 

Should  even  the  honsehold  depart. 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely — 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  hear^ 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish. 

The  smile,  and  the  glanee,  and  the  tone. 
Will  bannt  me  wherever  I  wander, 

And  ibm  I  am  never  alone> 

With  those  who  have  left  fiir  behind  them 

The  (oys  and  the  sorrows  ol  time — 
Who  sing  the  songs  of  the  anfceU 

In  a  purer  and  holier  climel 
Thi'n  darkly,  oh!  evening  of  Autunm, 

Tonr  rain  and  your  shadow  may  fall, 
My  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me— 

My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  tham  alll 
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TRUE  BEAUTY. 

BT  lOLEN  B.  CVTLSIL 

It  bu  Iwai  sidd  thftt  "Mquaintenoe  wlUi  Cues 
is  like  the  peeUng  of  U'Utidioke,  Mid  Uie  cor9  of 
»  fMe,  to  iWewiio  know  it,  is  voy  different  from 
the  outside  folds  ttut  stop  tbe  eye  in  the  begin- 
ning. "  This  wu  forcibly  illostrated  in  the  cue 
of  a  couple  of  yoang  ladieSi  ansters,  with  whom  I 
wu  acquunted.  Sophia,  the  yoonger,  wu  al- 
ways looked  on  as  beautifal  by  strangers,  while 
her  sister  Alice  was  considered  unattractive,  but 
this  was  reversed  with  those  who  knew  them 
thoroughly.  There  lived  in  the  same  family,  a 
couain  of  these  young  ladies,  a  young  man  in 
feeble  health,  and  who  bad  been  lame  for  years. ' 
His  habits  of  life  and  his  physical  suffering  had 
fostered  a  morUd  sensitiTeiMss,  which  inclined 
him  to  aolitnde,  so  he  ruely  went  into  society, 
and  osiully  kept  his  room,  when  there  was  oom- 
pany  at  the  honse.  He  was  thus,  when  not  en- 
gaged with  his  books,  dependent  on  the  kindness 
ftnd  sympathy  of  those  about  him  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  Alice,  the  elder  sisteri  was  always 
mindful  of  those  little  kindnesses  and  marks  of 
consideration,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  so  sooth- 
ing and  gratefhl  to  a  sMintive  sjnrit.  She  often 
gave  up  some  scheme  of  amusement,  in  which  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged,  that  she 
might  stay  at  home  and  enUven  nim,  for  he  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  loved  the  society  of  his  chosen  friends;  but 
he  was  not  insenaUe  of  these  ■aorifiees  tm  her 
part,  though  she  nevw  made  a  parade  of  them, 
and  he  used  to  wish  tiiat  he  might  ever  hope  to 
Tetnm  her  kindness-  Sophia  wocdd  often  express 
in  words,  her  sympathies  for  his  loneliness  aad 
suffering,  and  woald  wish  she  had  time  to 
read  to  him,  or  amuse  him;  bat  she  never  fbnnd 
k,  and  those  thousand  wavs  in  which  she  might 
have  contributed  to  his  nappioess,  without  de- 
tracting from  h6r  own,  and  which  would  have 
suggested  themselves  to'  ooe  really  kind,  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  her,  and  though  she  was  never 
gmlty  of  any  real  acts  of  unkiudnesa  towards  him, 
he  felt  that  was  sel&sb,  and  at  all  times 
valued  her  oiinl^lmunrcs  Aod  amusements  more 
than  his  hapinness. 

There  cuae  to  tbe  village  a  young  lawyer  of 
considerable  promise,  whose  fancy  was  particu- 
larly atrook  with  the  appearance  of  Sophia  on  his 
first  meeting  her  at  a  party  one  evening.  He 
sought  an  introduction,  and  after  that,  whenever 
they  met,  Ike  scarcely  left  her  side;  as  their  ac- 
quaintanoe  ]^n^;re8sed.  he  called  frequently  at  the 
honse,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  was 
deeply  enamored.  'A  brother  of  the  yttuog  ladies, 
one  dvy,  when  they  were  alone  togetbor,  men- 
tioned to  the  invalid  cooain'.  the  conquest  his 
sister  had  made,  of  a  fine,  talented  young  lawyer. 

"She,"  he  exclaimed  in  inadvertent  surprise, 
**why  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have  fan- 
cied Alice  in  preferenoe  to  her,  she  is  much  more 
attractive.'* 

"She  would  he  to  me,  too,  T  confess, "  said  her 
hrolher,  *'bat  some  people  set  a  great  value  cm 
i^oty.  joa  know." 


"Beaufyl"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "and  is 
not  Alice  mnch  tbe  most  beaatinil,  bsiidcB  po»> 
sessing  all  noble  qnalitiesl" 

"Only  to  those  who  know  ber  wdU  and  view 
her  by  dis  reflsotioa  (tf  these  qualitieB.  Sophia, 
yon  uiow,  is  called  TerT  budsomcV 

**I  Ad  not  know  it,"  said  the  coo^  in  sur- 
prise, and  in  a  tone  almost  indignant.  "Inenr 
thought  her  so,  and  I  was  not  aware  any  fme  dtss 
did.  I  bad  SDspected  she  thought  so,  and  was 
like  the  girl  in  the  song,  who 

<Bar  own  bMnty  mw.  which  g»n  hwr  prids, 
Tbat  ab*  uw'mnrs  than  &I1  tlia  world  beiida.*  '* 

"But  she  is  considered  very  beautifol  by  atnn- 
gers,"  said  her  brotben  "she  is  slways  OMcmd 
in  a  crowd." 

'  'Tis  an  evaoesoent  beauty,"  said  her  oonsin. 
"which  will  vanish  on  intimate  acquaintance.  It 
consists  of  mere  iimn  and  ookning  at  most,  and  is 
not  baaed  upon  those  qnalities  whioh  please  per- 
manently. Bat  the  M»nty  of  Alice  w31  grow 
on  yon,  the  mmv  yon,  know  her,  and  witnen  dw 
daily  beauty  of  her  life,  and  those  thousand  graces 
which  bespeak  tbat  their  owner  has  a  eonl." 

I  would  add,  that  before  the  end  oi  two  years, 
Alice,  instead  of  her  uster,  as  was  at  first  ne- 
dicted  by  thoM  who  saw  his  admiration  finr  bar, 
became  the  wife  of  tbe  young  lawyer. 

On  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  family,  her 
beauty,  as  her  oooan  si^d,  daQy  grew  upon  him,- 
and  ^e  beauty  of  her  character  still  more  so; 
while  Sophia  daily  fell  in  Us  regard — so  bie 
wedded  Alice,  and  the  invalid  is  made  happy  Irf 
a  reffldfooe  with  them,  and  being  a  erastant  n- 
cijnent  oi  the  kindness  of  his  &vorite  oonsin. 

MOTHER'S  DEAD. 

Br  VTHQIHIA  r  TOWnSEHD. 

Oh,  dear!  bow  cold  all  the  rooms  lofk-  J 
wander  why  Charlie  and  I  can't  sit  stSFMiT- 
where?  and  I  (bel  just  as  if  I  wanted  to  oiysH 
the  time.  Everything  looks  so  strange,  aiMl 
dark,  and  awful;  yet  the  sun  is  shining  just  as 
bright  as  ever:  and  when  the  wind  blows  the 
rose-brier  at  the  window,  the  shadows  scamper 
across  the  wall,  just  as  though  they  were  playing 
runaway!  hot  somebsw  I  cant  laugh  at  uiem  as 
I  used  to.  I  went  to  the  front  door  a  while  ago. 
Tbe  tdrd  that  made  a  nest  up  in  oar  old  pear- 
tree  was  cdnging  just  as  it  a'ways  does,  bat  I 
coaldnt  bear  to  hear  it,  and  I  just  put  n^  bands 
in  my  ears,  and  walked  away.  Charlie  fUbws 
me  round,  and  looks  at  me  such  a  strange,  won- 
dering look,  and  whispers  when  he  speaks  to  me, 
and  I  whisper  back  when  I  answer  him.  Somfr 
how  I  can't  speak  loud. 

This  morning,  grandma  looked  so  sorrovHbl, 
when  Charlie  and  I  went  down  to  l»^kfast 
She  didn't  eat  anything,  either,  but  as  soon  as  we 
had  done  she  took  each  of  us  by  tbe  hand,  and 
led  us  into  the  parlor.  Tbe  curtains  were  down, 
and  the  glass  carried  away.  Only  papa  was  in 
the  room,  and  du-k  as  it  was,  1  could  see  bis  <>v«s 

long,  stnui^e-hMking  box  on  it.  ChanHh#  iid 
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as  to  it,  and  pftpa  took  away  a  white  cloth,  andj 
then  lifted  as  op.  aod  there  lay  mamma.  l| 
knew  her  in  a  minute;  bat,  oh!  how  white  and  \ 
oold  she  looked!  It  made  me  tronUe  all  orerli 
Her  eyes  w.en  ekNwd  tight*  and  hor  hands  fi^ded 
together. 

••Papa,  what  makeamamma  look  so?"  Charlie | 
■aid;  and  then  grandma  burst  right  out  a  crying; 
and  papa  said — 

**My  poor  little,  motherien  children!"  just  as 
if  he  was  choking;  and  he  kiraed  us  both,  and 
then  said,  very  quick,  *'13ien!  take  them  away* 
mother.   I  can't  bear  it!" 

GHodma  took  us  oat;  and  then  Chailie  and  I 
cried  real  bard — we  coaldn't  help  it. 

I  wonder  what  makes  the  Deighbors  look  at  ns 
10  gravo,  and  shake  their  heads?  and  Betty  hasn't 
spoken  a  cross  word  to  as  to-day;  and  when  I 
uked  her  to  get  my  bonnet,  she  said,  jast  as 
pleasant,  •'Yes,  dear,"  instead  of  **Qet  ityoui>- 
self!"  as  she  used  to.  Breiybody  and  ereiything 
aeems  changed. 

Gruidma  told  Charlie  and  me  that  mamma 
bad  gone  ImiM  to  God,  and  that  we  most  be 
good  children,  tad  we  wovdd  go  to  her;  and 
UKHigh  the^  wonld  bary  her  in  the  ground,  where 
grandpa  lies,  uader  Uiat  great  wiUcw  in  the 
grave-yard,  still  she  would  hare  gone  to  Heavoi. 
I  wonder  if  she  won't  want  to  oome  back  some- 
times, and  see  Charlie  and  me? 

Somehow,  I  can't  believe  we  shan't  see  mam- 
ma any  more— that  at  night  we  shan't  hear  her 
coming  on  tip-toe  into  our  chamber;  and  tbat  we 
won't  spring  up,  and  put  our  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  kiss  her  just  as  we  used  to;  and  when 
we're  ack,  as  I  was  last  winter,  with  the  fever, 
that  she  won't  ham  ns  lie  in  hw^  bed-room  all 
day,  and  kwk  at  as  ao  loving  and  sonowflil  when 
we  have  that  umatj  meditane  to  tak^  and  lay 
her  cool  hand  on  oar  foreheads,  wbeo  they  u$ 
hot.   Nobody't  hand  is  so  soft  as  mother'sf 

And  to  think  we  shall  never  hear  her  tell  any 
pretty  stories  again,  or  sing  those  dear  little 
soDgs.  every  night,  as  she  used  to.  And  how 
shatt  we  say,  "Our  Father,"  and  "Now  I  lay 
me,"  and  she  not  there  to  listen? 

And  then,  I  used  to  run  straight  to  her,  when 
I  came  home  irom  school,  to  get  a  kiss;  and  if 
tbe  girls  had  been  cross,  or  I  hadn't  said  my 
Iwson  good,  I'd  put  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  lay  my  h^ad  on  lier  bosom,  and  cry;  and 
then  she'd  say  so  sweetly.  "What  troubles  my 
litUeNellier  and  I'd  tell  her  all  about  it,  and 
she  would  talk  to  me  until  I  felt  good  again. 
Oh,  dear,  dear!   I  can't  help  crying  when  I 
Uunk  of  it.   There!  I  hear  Charlie  callmg, 
*'Wbere  are  you,  sissy?"   0,  dear  little  fellow. 
1*11  never  speak  cross  to  him  again,  for  he's  only 
lour/  and  I  am  six;  and  he  shall  have  my  doll 
whenever  be  wants  it,  now.   I  mean  to  remem-  i 
her  everything  mamma  told  me,  so  tbat  I  can  go  I 
to  her,  sometime;  but  I  am  sure  Heaven  is  a  | 
great,  great  way  off.  for  grandma  says  we  could  i 
not  get  any  nearer  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  that: 
iHg  mountain  I  can  see  ftoca  the  kitofaen-win- ; 
dow.   Come.  Charlie,  take  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
we'Un  to  that  daric,  olosed-op  objumber,  ud ; 
cry  tfen  all  akme. 


ADA'S  LIFE  ROMANCE. 

BT  UBS.  &^  wrariL 

"Yes!  yes!  as  beautiful  as  I  oonid  desire  it! 
Every  iseaous  object  takes  a  ^jtie  from  the  rose 
glow  of  my  life!"  and  vei^  gently  was  the  foot' 
uU  of  Ada  Ward  i^essed  uto  tbe  velvet  carpets 
of  hw  Iffidal  home;  tot  soft  wen  tbe  glances 
that  resbed  iq;ion  the  rion  and  grtcefnl  fiiniiture, 
as  thon^  it  were  capable  of  makhig  a  part  in 
her  stnuige  ud  wondetAil  happiness!— for  the 
mysteries  wrw^t  in  the  quiet  soul  by  love,  are 
ever  new,  and  more  than  strange  and  wonderful 
to  the  possessor  of  tbe  enchanted  life.  And  so 
the  light  figure  of  Mrs.  Graham  Ward,  for  tbe 
twentieth  time,  had  been  fiittins  from  room  to 
room,  begtuning  a/(  the  top  of  the  great  bouse; 
her  heart  pronounced  a  benediction  on  every 
^ng,  and  when  she  stood  within  her  magniticent 
parlorS;  her  lips  spoke  the  thoughts  sleeping 
within. 

"Yes!"  she  mormured,  smilingly,  "I  believe  if 
I  did  not  look  every  day  at  tXi  these  things,  and 
almost  touch  them,  I  aboold  think  myself  in  some 
delirious,  blissful  dream.  But  I  am  awake,  and 
Graham  is  my  husband,  and  this  beautiful  home 
is  as  fresh  to  me  as  the  love-lighted  world  I  have 
come  to  dwdl  in.  Ah!  many  dreams  I  have  had, 
but  no  wandertog  in  delicious  dream-land  ever 
equalled  this:  dim  propbecies  they  were  tbat 
haunted  me — a  fiunt  idea  I  had  of  the  love  mighty 
and  eternal,  that  was  to  illuminato  my  soul — and 
I  past  be  to  Graham  all  that  be  is  to  me— sun- 
shine! life!  breath!  Ah!  I  dare  not  tell  bim  all 
my  thoughts;  he  is  so  much  older  than  I;  and  yet 
for  all  the  world,  X  would  not  have  him  a  day 
yoongcor,  for  I  oonld  not  feel  that  repose,  that 
blesBed  assnrance  in  looking  up  to  him. 

"And  this  is  my  boudoir!"  Ae  oontinued.  al- 
tering a  charming  little  room  where  tbe  softcaed 
light  fell  through  embroidered  curtains,  aod  I^^i 
ed  up  with  more  brilliant  touches  tbe  flowerfl|w 
own  hand  bad  placed  on  the  broad  window-siS— 
then  the  same  magic  light  struck  out  a  richer 
crimson  on  her  little  favorite  rocking-chair,  and 
sought  its  rest  upon  irarm  crimson  rosea  in  the 
carpet  A  dainty  work-baske^tood  upon  a 
zephyr  table  filled  with  pretty  i^Bsees  to  indus- 
tiy,  and  two  or  three  delicate  notes  of  con^atu- 
lation  and  love  firom  "thegirl^"  intimato  friends 
to  whcA  her  heart  clang,  and  for  whom  she 
wished  a  happiness  equal  to  her  own. 

Ada  took  her  seat,  aod  still  looked  around  her: 
she  did  not  care  to  sew,  she  was  too  ha^py  to 
need  the  ministiT  of  the  choice  authors  in  the 
\  book-case  before  her—but  a  new  thought  struck 
her — she  would  talk  with  her  ovni  soul,  she 
would  begiif  a  journal,  and  keep  imperishable  the 
btiming  thoughte  that  rose,  wave  upon  wave, 
within  her;  this  unpkralleled  romance  that  came 
with  such  a  glory  to  her  young,  girlish  spirit, 
should  he  impressed  npon  paper,  where  in  future 
years  she  cotud  go  to  it,  and  hve  !t  over  again, 
and  know  that  it  really  happened.  And  so  she 
drew  pais  and  paper  from  ttie  secretary,  and  in 
tbe  aftomoon  shadows  and  t^^^^l^^" 
wrote,  and  wrote^  and  pourednwEiniir  aoquotoe 
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that  welled  op  from  hei  heart.  While  her  pen 
was  busy,  and  her  cheek  glowing,  a  timid  band 
rapped  at  her  door. 

"Oh,  Betsy!  she  exclumed.alittleiinpatienUft 
*'what  have  yon  eorae  here  for?" 

"But,  mistress*  dear!"  said  the  g^rl,  de[wecat- 
ingly*  **if  I  ooly  ooold  get  you  to  write  me  a 
little  word  to  my  brother,  I  uioold  be  ao  thank- 
fal." 

»l  will;  but  not  now,  Betsy.  I  am  busy 
now!" 

<'0h,  bat  Hiss  Ward,  I  want  to  aend  it  for 

Wm." 

"WeU,  Betn-,  bant  I  aid  that  I  am  busy 

now?" 

And  Ada  closed  the  door,  bat  her  heart  smote 
ber  for  a  moment,  ere  she  went  on  wearing  to- 
gether her  life-romance.  Poor  Ada!  she  was  too 
happy  to  lend  a  listening  ear  to  others'  hopes  and 
wishes.  Orah&m  came  home  and  enteved  the 
boudoir,  where  his  wife,  lorelier  than  erer,  met 
him  with  oatstretobed  bands,  and  eyes  that  half 
aonfl^t  to  hide  tiuii  lore^aiag;  he  pressed  the 
sweet  month  uplifted  for  his  evening  kiss,  and 
passed  his  arm  axoond  ber  waist. 

•«I8  tea  ready,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 

"[  will  see!  Host  yoa  go  oat  to-nk;ht,  Gra- 
ham?'* 

"Yes!  a  man  of  Inimness  must  be  at'  his  post, 
my  child!"  and  he  pushed  hack  the  curls  from  her 
brow,  and  kissed  it. 

Ada  left  the  room,  and  her  hosb&nd  stood 
musing  alone — be  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  with 
&  handsome,  haughty  &oe,  where  a  something 
reckless  and  Impentne,  not  to  aay  selfish,  ooold 
tw  traced. 

"A  very  pretty  BtUe  creatnre  she  is,  and  die 
lOTOi  me  BO  devotedly!  A  very  pleasant  thing  it 
is  to  have  sach  ^^etty  little  wift  to  welcome 
me,  and  such  a  handsoirie  fintonewith  her!"  and 
the  glances  Graham  cast  around  were  very  dif- 
^ggxt  from  Ada's.  "I  intend  to  make  the  little 
iSag  happy;  poor  child,  how  happy  she..i8;  but 
then  it  must  be  done  in  a  reasonable  way.  I 
can't  think  of  giving  up  my  ereninga  to  be  spent 
here  atone.  I'U  do  it  sometimes  though." 
Uere  Ada  appeared,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
1,  went  with  him  to  tea. 


appeal 
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her  husband'i 

When  he  BV  gone,  she  sought  ber  favorite 
room  again,  and  uom  the  window  watdied  tiw 
twilight  shadows.  ^ 

A  familiar  earri^  stopped  at  the  door^  and  her 
mother's  face  looked  from  it,  and  smiled  a  mo- 
ther's love.  Ada  hastened  to  the  front  door,  and 
received  the  beloved  vintor  with  kisses  uid  em- 
braces. 

"Oome  into  my  sanotum,  mother,  this  Is  saob 
s  dear,  precioas  loom,  the  very  qaiotessence  of 
my  Eden  home!"  and  her  sweeu  happy  laugh, 
went  like  music  to  the  food  motl^*s  heart 

'  'Let  me  take  off  your  bonnet,  mother  darling, 
ftnd  here,  sit  in  my  owh  little  chair,  atfd  let  me 
sit  on  this  cnshion — ^isn't  it  pretty?  and  lay  my 
head  on  your  lap,  and  tell  you,  oh!  ao  much!  I 
never  can  tell  yoa  how  happy  I  am.  Do  you 
know,  mother,"  and  she  raised  her  head  and  look- 
ed into  the  beautiful,  soft  eyes  above  her,  "Do 
yoa  know,  mother,  sometimes  I  think  I  shall  not, 


I  cannot  Uve  very  long,  for  this  wild,  intense  }m 
'.  must  bam  my  neart  oat— but  I  don't  care;  I  can 
for  nothing,  nothing  but  tins  happiness — it  is 
:  enough;  it  swallows  op  my  being.  I  could  not 
I  love  more,  and  yet  every  boor  I  love  him  bett«r. 
I  Mother,  do  you  think  Uiat  other  peotde  do,  eaa 
love  as  I  do?  is  it  as  beajitifla  to  them?" 

"Tes,  my  darling:  there  are  thousands  of  hiszti 
telling  the  same  stoiy  to-day!" 

"Oh,  Ueas  them!  UesstDgs  on  tbem  in  tbiir 
happiness!" 

"And  blessings,  all  holy  bleeangs  on  those  who 
are  walking  in  dark  and  dreadful  pa^.  withoul 
any  joy  to  help  tbem  through  their  lot'  TUm 
happy-nearted  should  send  thdr  sunshine  to' 
these." 

"Oh,  yes!"  murmured  Ada;  "but  who  can  ten 
\  from  their  heaven  to  look  on  such  leaden  pictarei? 
Oh!  mother,  I  am  very,  very  selfish.  I  cannot 
bear  that  anything  shoold  bnak  in  upon  this  cn- 
ohantanent.  I  liave  almost  forgotten  chat  n  d^ 
of  reckonii^  will  come.  I  mm  wicked,  I  knew, 
but  I  want  no  better  heavoi  ttuw  I  harei" 

"My  poor  child!  my  poor  di^d!"  wd  a  gentle 
hand  stroked  Ad»^  hair,  while  glistening  tean 
fell  upon  it 

"Why  do  you  say  'poor  diild,*  mother?"  asked 
Ada,  raising  her  eyes  where  love  and  hope  un- 
quenchable seemed  to  dvell.  "Your  rich  and 
happy  child!"  and  with  smiles  she  drew  down 
the  beloved  face  and  kissed  away  the  drops. 
"Mother,  dear,  I  feel  within  me  the  assuranoe  that 
this  happiness  mast  be  immortal.  Doyouranok- 
ber  thoe  wwds:^ 

•t  (Asd  If  noh'  dfwwu  iM  clraB 
WUI*  » the  p^rula  Oum  itnt. 

Oh!  if  Heaven  be  as  Uessed  as  my^wn  hewsn, 
I  shall  ask  no  more!'* 

•  "Bat,  dear  child,  it  will  not  be  as  beautifid, 
unless  you  learn  to  be  an  angd  here,  and  lo^ 
vrith  a  true  and  tender  love  on  others  besides 
those  yonr  own  happiness  is  bound  up  in.** 

"Ah,  true!"  answered  the  young  wife,  and 
poor  Betsy's  imploring  f^  came  before  her. 
"Mother,  will  you  excuse  me  a  few  monento?" 
she  asked,  rising  hastily. 

"I  must  go  myself,  dear.  I  have  stayed  longer 
than*  I  intended.  Tit  to-morro#  to  call  on  poor 
Kate  Sutbington,  and  comfnt  her.  Yon  beard 
that  Henry  Williams  had  married  in  Europe?** 

"No.   Oh!  Kate,  dear  Kate." 

"Well,  good-bye,  darlii^.  Gome  and  see  us 
very  soon." 

"Yes,  yes.  Good-bye." 

Ada  bent  her  steps  to  tin  Utdien.  and  then 
she  found  Betsy  sitting  by  tiw  table,  with  her 
apron  over  her  mee,  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Betsy?**  she  asked,  nry 
kindly. 

"I  am  afraid  the  vessel  will  sail  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  my  brother  cannot  oome  over  in  it,  un- 
less I  send  the  money  to  him  in  a  letter." 

"Is  it  too  late,  do  you  think?'*  and  a  greni 
pang  of  self  reproach  went  thmtt^  the  bewt  of 
the  Toang  mistress.  _  , 

of »*'"D|fl?5WJ^«gl«W»  »look 
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^  Ada  lad  to room,  and  broagbt  ntensila  Ibr  '■  He  has  bereaTed  me  awfolly,  craetl;. 
vriting,  which  ^e  rapidlj  ased.   Tben,  after  en- ' ' 


doBiDg  the  moo^,  she  sealed  the  lett«a,  saying— 

**Now,hanr7*Bflt87.  HereissiipeiioBto^iii- 
tofiwomnibaa.  Ton  will  reach  the  place  fn  time." 

Bat  Betsy  fid  not  reach  the  place  in  time. 
She  wms  half  an  boux  too  late,  and  *h6r  yonng 
brother,  as  well  as  herself,  suffered  from  the  dck- 
Dess  of  hope  deferred  many  long  weeks,  because 
the  &ir  yoong  bride,  amid  her  joya,  had  not  yet 
learned  tbe  habit  of  instadftr  turning  a  patient 
ear  to  others. ,  This  beautiful  llb-lesson  her  guar- 
dian angels  waited  to  teadi  her,  that,  when  her 
hour  was  come,  she  might  enter  into  her  rest. 

A  year,  fraught  wiUt  experience,  has  passed 
away,  dlently  droppiDg  into  the  book  of  life  its 
records;  and  Ada  Wa^  is  within  her  favorite 
room.  The  lax>ad  moonbeams  slant  across  the 
carpet,  and  bU  upon  the  fbrm  lying  there  in  the 
atjfecliiess  of  desjMiir.  A  pale  che^  is  pressed 
to  the  fbot-cnsbMni.  Ada  has  that  day  bmried 
ber  little  babe,  and  odd,  black,  ghastly  shadows 
eoTelope  her;  colder  and  Uacker  than  tb^  in^t 
hare  been,  because' hor  husband,  finding  it  so 
g^my  at  home,  has  gone  out  for  a  walk. 

»0h!  that  it  should  be  I,"  she  groaned, 
wringing  her  clasped  hands,  and  pressing  them 
upon  her  heart  as  though  she  would  quiet  its 
great  agony-  "If  I  could  die!  If  I  oould  only 
die!  Oh!  that  snob  woe  should  oome  to  me!  That 
my  glorious  temple  of  love  should  be  broken— 
duhed  to  paeces  eternally.  That  I  must  live 
years— ages  in  this  blackness  of  darkness.  Day 
after  day  pressing  my  hands  upon  my  heart  to 
keep  it  fipom  bursting.  If  we  were  parted,  I 
tlddc  I  conld  endore  it  better;  but  to  case  in  bis 
bee  and  read  no  km  there;  to  recave  with  a 
gran,  rqweaaed  &oe  his  aots  of  ptditenea^  to 
know  that  I  cannot  diarm  him;  there  is  no 
winsome  light  in  my  eyes  to  Um;  nothing  pre- 
dous  in  my  sniOe;  to  have  no  words  pass  be- 
tween US  save  those  that  are  necessary,  and  to 
aee  often  more  smiling  words  addressed  to  otherf 
thui  to  me.  Oh!  my  Father,  why  may  I-  noi 
die?  Am  I  so  unlovely,  so  unworthy  of  love?  Is 
there  no  grace  in  me?  My  mother,  my  mother! 
oh!  to  lay  my  bead  on  her  sheltering  breast! 
She  would  weep  her  soul  away  to  know  that,  her 
cbraished  child  was  an  unloved  wife.  It  would 
strike  to  tbe  core  of  my  father's  heart  to  hear  the 
odd  words  spoken  to  his  "little  bird,"  as  be  used 
t»  call  me.  I  am  no  one's  little  binl  now,  only 
a  miserable,  Uasted  wretch,  with  the  elbtir  « 
life  fbr  evv  dried  np  in  my  vems,  and  burning 
■ibes  belted  on  my  heart.  Little  babe!  little 
ingd!  tbon,  too,  art  takot  from  me!  U  thou 
wert  here,  scrft  tears  might  perhaps  allay  this 
addng.  But  it  is  well  wiu  thee.  Only  one  pang 
more  to  lose  thee,  but  I  can  bear  it,  when  1  re* 
member  bow  meroifol  it  is  to  thee.  Tboi^  wilt 
not  be  subject  to  a  lot  like  thy  mother's.  Some- 
time, I  shall  come  to  thee,  my  flower,  and  it  will 
he  a  joy  to  look  within  thy  sweet  ey«s,  and 
know  that  no  shadow  ever  darkened  them.  I 
most  live.  I  must  bear  on  to  meet  thee.  If  thy 
dim{ded  hands  oould  be  laid  upon  my  brow.  I 
abonld  think  God  and  His  angels  were  merciful  to 
my  pain,  bat  He  has  left  me  no  joy,  no  blessns.' 


He  has 

forgotten  to  be  gracious.  Ab!  tlut  I  were 
strongs;  that  I  could  argue  with  the  Almighty. 
I  did  not  ask  the  breath  of  Kfia—H  is  hstefal  to 
me  now.  Ohl  tins  madness,  this  dreadful  rebel- 
lion at  lot  This  fearful  .life,  without  hope, 
and  withont  God  in  the  world.  If  I  oonid  sleep, 
sleep  on  and  get  some  rest,  and  grow  resigned, 
and  wear  a  placid  face,  and  qnietly  tread  my 
way  downward  to  the  grave.  Ferhi^>s,  I  could 
boMT  np  better  if  my  health  were  as  strong  as  it 
used  to  be.  Oh!  my  Father  and  my  God,  fin^ve 
me!  Be  merdfol  to  thy  wretched,  tost,  aban- 
doned cluld.  Shelter  me  until  tin  stmn  be  over- 
past I  will  endeavot  to  bear  my  cross,  to  wear 
my  crown  of  thorns.'* 

This  battle  with  life  went  on  in  Ada's  soul  fbr 
months.  Sometimes  the  evil  and  sometimes  tiie 
good  triumphed;  most  frequently,  a  cheerless 
despair  dwdt  within  her.  She  saw  nothing 
lovely,  nothing  to  be  de^ed  on  earth;  but  she 
wore  a  quiet  nee,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  wife 
and  housekeeper.  Friends  thought  she  seemed 
ratbw  pensive  since  the  death  ^  her  babe,  and 
not  much  inclined  for  society.  Her  husband 
tbon^bt  she  had  grown  to  be  "deuced  sober." 
He  did  not  remember  in  whose  power  it  lay  to 
dispel  that  soberness,  or  that  he  bad  ft-eely  and 
solenmly  promised  to  study  ber  happiness  before 
that  of  any  other  mortal.  Ada's  soft  eyes  lighted 
with  love  when  her  parents  were  with  her,  man 
tendw  and  carrasing  than  ever;  and  she  tasked 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  be  as  cheerfbl  as  their 
Ada  Qsed  to  be.  A  thousand  sweet  and  graceful 
acts  of  devotion  she  performed  fcnr  them;  it  was 
suchaoomflwttohertoantidpatoawant  Foot, 
forlorn  one!  this  was  one  little  fralt  of  her  great 
sorrow.  One  day,  when  her  parents  had  {Mted 
with  her  after  a  day's  vi^  l»r  &tber  remaiksd, 
earnestly— 

"I  tbmk,  dear,  our  Ada  gimn  mtm  angelio 
and  thoughtful  of  our  happiness  every  time 
we  see  her.  She  was  always  a  lovely  child,  but 
not  as  she  is  now.  Have  you  observed  it,  Mary?" 

"Oh!  yes,"  and  the  wife  looked  into  her  hus- 
band's beaming  face  with  a  smile,  but  a  tear  ftU 
unobserved  on  ber  work.  Tbe  mother  remem- 
bered that  ber  darling  never  told  her  now  bow 
happy  she  was.  Whu  her  head  lay  on  her  lap, 
she  sometimes  said — 

'*Motbsr,  dear,  tell  me  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
life:  how  we  may  be  purified  by  sorrow;  it  was 
a  swrow'^ttf  lose  mj  little  babe— tsach  me  how  to 
meet  her." 

And,  with  fhst  felling  tears,  the  mother  would 
talk,  and  Ada  woold  weep  quietly,  very  quietly 
and  softly,  nntil  there  was  no  bitterness  wiUiin 
her.  Then  she  would  go  to  her  splendid  bome,and 
with  gentle  patience  give  Betqr  her  accustomed 
IcsBcms  in  reading  and  writing.  When  her  head 
reposed  on  her  pillow  on  sod)  ughts  as  these, 
the  recording  angel  wrote,  "Another  deed  of  km 
is  bom  from  her  great  sorrow." 

Ada  rarely  reiUized  this.  She  realized  that 
the  ^tmt  demcms  of  unbelief  and  despair  were 
seeking  after  her  soul,  uid  that  th^  had  made  a 
desolation  there,  and  tempted  eveiy  slumbering 
evil,  while  th^  had  witboed  her  envy  flower. 
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  ■  ■  '  ■"■'y^  

her  head  on  my  IwMl,  fcMa  1^  (^s  »roan4 
me,  and 

"'You  (jp  me  good,  Ada!  l^ifT^  there  may; 
there  must  be  a  aoraetbmg  deep  in  all  this,  that 
we  cannot  see:  perhaps  when-  the  ground  has 
been  broken  and  ploogfaei)  wore  d^lj,  gali 
may  be  fomid.' 

"Then  we  take  out  ^Vi  sewing,  and  talk 
of  the  books  we  hare  hav*  read,  or  one  reads  ta 
the  other,  and  we  part  with  a  cheerful  glow 
thrown  over  our  80|)|S  from  this  frietHl^p." 

Five  years  latei^ooe  serene  afternocm,  found 
Ada  Ward  within  lier  ^Torita  ro6m.  No  cat- 
ward  changes  of  great  moment  had  be&llen  her, 
save  that  the  fhrniture  was  not  so  fresh.  One 
might  have  thought  but  a  day  had  passed.  Ber 
lovely  fooe  was  more  spiritual;  more  assured  and 
earnest  in  its  expression;  in  her  eyes  a  world  of 
trust  and  deep  hopefulness  might  be  found.  At 
this  moment  they  beamed  upon  Kate  SutUng- 
ton  with  a  loving,  laughing,  triumphant  look. 

"Ah!  Katy  diu'ling,  she  said,  "there  is  not  a 
happier  mortal  on  earth  than  you,  traitoress  as 
yon  have  been  to  your  first  love— and  this  new 
huband  of  yours,  has  he  erected  another  Eden  ia 
your  lifef '* 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Elatj,  with  a  soul- 
illumined  smile. 

"And  you  have  learned  to  heliere  with  ne, 
that  the  pain  of  life  may  be  transitton,  but  that 
happiness  is  a  real  entity — something  that  shall 
come  some  day  to  the  earnest  spirit;  perha]^ 
here;  perhi^  not  ontil  our  life  has  opened  amid 
the  everlasting  beauty." 

"I  believe  it;  and  should  I  I<»e  it  agun,  I 
should  simply  wait,  and  strive  to  work  d3i* 
gently,  that  others,  aa  wdl  as  ntyadf*  might  gun 
their  greatest  good." 

"It  is  very  beautiful  to  see  great  happines,'' 
said  Ada,  sofUy,  "it  is  an  earnest  of  onr  life  in 
Heaven,  and  a  revealing  o£  what  our  natures  are 
capable  of.   It  enables  us  to  measun  God's  love 


But  the  months  went  on,  still  silently  drop|ung 
their  records  into  the  book  of  life,  until  another 
year  had  completed  its  cycle.  Ada  had  sought 
her  retreat  after  a  busy  dayi  and  with  a  poiave 
snulehaddnwnfiMthDsriife-ionuuios.  Thus  she 
wrote — 

"Wben  these  quiet  evening  hours  come,  and  I 
am  alone,  a  tide  of  great  and  irrepressible  regret 
rushes  through  my  soul.  Sometimes  it  is  ter- 
rible in  it",  useless,  devouring  might,  and  again  it 
flows  more  quietly  and  dreamily.  I  often  fear 
the  bird  of  rengnation  will  never  fold  its  wings 
above  my  heait.  I  shall  never  be  really  happy 
again;  periiaps,  alu!  never  cootoit  and  capable 
of  gratitude  for  the  sad  gift  of  azisteace.  I  wish 
to  be;  none  know,  but  myself,  how  great  are  my 
effiiTts  to  banish  the  memories  of  that  golden, 
gleaming  vision,  and  to  enter  heartily  into  all 
tiiat  is  about  me.  I  think  the  greatest  woe  is 
past:  that  I  bave  drank  all  that  is  most  bitter  in 
my  Ufe's  cup;  yet  it  seems  very  sad  to  know 
that  the  sweetness  was  all  drained  before — is  all 
gone!  hopelessly  gone!  Yet  I  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  less  dreadful  to  exist,  that  I  do  not 
momently  'draw  the  laeath  of  fear'  as  I  did  when 
my  self-deception  was  bang  dissolved— thankful 
tiiat  I  km>w  it  is  vain  to  make  those  heart-break- 
ing efforts  to  win  back  that  love;  yes,  thaakM 
that  I  am  in  no  suspense,  rick  no  longer  from 
hope  deferred;  in  no  new  despiir  when  his  capri- 
cious  tenderness  vanishes  mto  coldness.  Cer- 
tainly I  know  what  to  rely  upon.  I  know  that 
it  is  best  for  me  to  interest  myself  in  other's 
welfare,  to  think  as  little  of  him  and  of  myself  as 
pos^'ible/  aa  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  every 
duty.  Another  reason  I  have  to  be  thankful — 
my  anger  towards  him  has  ceased — my  burning, 
maddening  sense  of  injury.  I  have  simply  made 
a  mistake.  I  thought  he  loved  me  for  what  I 
was;  he  probably-  thoQght  he  loved  me  some* 
what,  too;  but  it  was  only  that  my  fece  was 
new,  and  bright  with  joyousness  uid  wve  for  him, 


other  little  oiaiden  be  had  married.  Then  it  is 
some  consolation  that  I  spare  another  young  and 
noble  heart  from  this  quiet  breaking.  Why 
should  it  not  be  I  as  well  as  any  otherl  Tea.  I 
know  that  I  can  bear  it,  and  mayhap  it  makes 
me  a  comforter  to  the  suffering.  Ah!  I  love 
them  in  their  pain  with  a  tenderness  so  infinite, 
compared  wiUi  what  it  used  to  be.  To-day  I 
went  to  see  Kate  Sutbington.  Ah:  that  her 
love  should  still  have  power  to  tear  her  heart  like 
a  vulture — she  bears  up  before  others  wiUi  a 
noble  dignity,  and  Henry  Williams  is  a  weak 
and  erring  man  to  her  view,  now— he  has  lost 
the  key  wherewith  he  unlocked  a  aoul  too  noble 
for  him.   But  in  her  own  words — 

"Oh,  Ada!  that  the  worid  should  have  lost  its 
loveliness;  that  I  should  only  have  learned  what 
happiness,  beauty,  life  were,  to  have  lost  them." 

"Then  I  talk  to  her  from  my  soul's  depths.  I 
oast  about  to  find  some  recompense  for  all  this, 
and  I  believe  words  of  great  faith  and  wonder- 
ful hope  break  from  my  lips;  words  that  cbarm 
me  with  some  deep,  strange,  all-powerful  feeling 
tiiiat  God  is  doing  all  things  well.  I  feel  serene 
and  very  peaodtil  after  this,  whea  Kate  lays 


It  would,  I  think,  have  been  tin  same  with  an^^tter,  and  girsB  va  a  glimfise  of  aomtifaing 

"  "  '   "  divine." 

After  Kate  had  gone  to  her  happy  hone,  Ada 
wrote  in  her  journal,  as  follows: — 

"Katy  darling  has  been  here,  tiaa  afteroooo; 
dear  Katy,  sweet  Katy,  happy  Katy.  I  think 
she  has  no  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  she 
brightens  my  life — it  used  to  give  me  a  paog 
when  I  saw  happiness,  such  as  mine  was.  cue 
brief  while,  but  it  is  so  different  now — it  gives 
me  a  glow  of  such  heartfelt  pleasure.  I  8%y  to 
myself,  'Not  yet,  a  wise  Father  permits  it  to 
them;  but  you  know  your  own  heart,  and  Qod 
Imows  that  Toa  may  need  a  disapline  to;  SBf 
ent  fh>m  tttetrs;  hat  be  patient  aad  gratcfol, 
the  joy  is  ooming.*  Oh!  sometimes  I  feel  a 
boundless  hope  and  rapture  when  I  look  up  to 
God,  and  realize  the  great  love  with  which  He 
has  ordered  my  lot.  X  think  I  never  should  have 
taken  a  broad  glance  at  life;  never  should  pro* 
poly  have  fitted  myself  for  another  world,  if  this 
had  been  as  happ^  as  I  wished  it-  How  differ- 
ently do  I  write  m  this,  my  life  romance,  ftora 
what  I  expected  to,  when  I  began  it;  but  with 
all  its  sad  experience,  I  have  found  a  wealth 
in  Mb  that  makes  me  f^ten  wwder.    I  han 
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wept  witb^titode  thkt  thii  priod«M  fift  liu 
beeo  TOOobMfed  nte,  that  it  will  Mm  have  u 
end.  Ob!  wonderfbl  to  live  unid  freih  T«onr- 
liagjcfji,  for  ever;  sooh  as  no  pen  can  deaeribei 
to  bo  bathed  in  love,  and  ever  performing  deeds 
of  love.  To  be  aUe,  every  day  (tf  my  life,  to 
ftrive,  with  Qod's  bdp,  to  perfect  and  beautify 
thn  fatnre,  and  aometiiAel  to  be  aUe  to  arouse 
olben  to  this  noble  strife. 

"UBgrateful  that  I  was!  X<noefiBlt  that  my 
life  was  a  blasted  one.  Whai  does  it  signify  if 
doe  soffer?  I  aometimea  asPjtysalf  when  the 
cms  is  folded  to  my  heart  heafily.  I  learn  veiy 
woo  that  'Be  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bear* 
i^  predotia  seed,  shall  doubtless  return  Again, 
fanngiDgbii  sfasavss  with  him!'  There  are  so 
Btny  qoiet  pleasores  given  me,  I  look  upon 
them  sometimes  as  all  extras-  I  think  'this  is 
tbe  wwld  where  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and 
7^80  many  little  joys  to  cheer  us.'  Ktemally 
shall  I  thank  God  that  He  has  taught  me  to  fight 
Uiia  eooflict— that  the  maning  of  my  day  was 
anrowftd.  in  order  that  a  ripening  eternity 
^old  be  joyfiil.  This  morning  I  went  to  see 
me  of  my  siok  ndghbois— she  bad  lost  a  be- 
loved hoabaDd.  1  said  what  I  oould  to  oomfott 
ber,  but  die  answered— 

*■  'Ah!  Mrs.  Ward,  I  oonld  qieak  to  you,  as  you 
do  to  me,  if  I  were  young,  rich,  happy,  one  of 
tlKbvond  of  tbe  earth!* 

"I  stid  that  even  I  might  make  myself  miser* 
kUe  if  I  fiwgot  what  Uei^ngs  I  bad— and  that 
the  'favored  of  tbe  esarth  were  not  always  the 
&Tond  of  HeaTen.'  But  she  would  listen  to  oo- 
tluDg  (rf*  this — ber  vteion  was  bounded  to  a  few 
fieetmg  years — they  were  life  to  her— she  had  no 
ninog  hopes  beyond.  I  came  away  thinking  I 
ms  veiy  rich,  because  I  hoped  I  had  an  invest* 
meat  for  a  dearer,  nobler  life— ^t  I  will  try  to 
Open  a  vein  of  comfort  for  this  affliottd  one — 
perfatps  ebe  may  in  time  believe  how  eameetly  I 
desire  her  good.  I  meet  with'  so  many  noble 
qurita,  and  often  these  dear  ones  confide  to  my 
tar  heart-stories  fuU  of  interest  and  pathos,  and 
it  is  a  bcdy  plcMure  to  weep  and  wonder,  and 
fofget  my  own  hsait-stiwy  tbe  wlule,  or  only  re- 
nnbcr  what  <tf  wrath  has  snnired  it.  Worn  I 
nad  botda  that  go  to  my  heart,  1  fed  with  one 
«b>  has  reached  the  haven  wbm  her  genius  is 
w  loDgir  thwarted.  *Life  is  ridily  worth  living 
fcr!*  It  is  true  that  my  days  are  very  much  of  one 
and  booacbold  love  does  not  bless  me  with- 
in my  own  home,  yet  it  is  noble  to  strive  to  be 
Uthfol  amid  all  this,  and  t«  hope  I  am  still  of 
Borne  use.  My  little  life-romaooe  is  of  a  grey 
ilttde,  but  it  is  only  the  first  chapters  I  am 
writing  here—it  will  be  flntahed  wbere'f  In 
Heaven,  I  hope!  Finished?  Ah,  never!  its 
Imu^  shall  increase,  its  glory  of  Ufe  shall  be 
loo  dnding  to  be  written  wrtb  an  earthly  pen; 
nmrthdesB,  Uie  romance  shall  go  on,  and  never 
mdi  its  fBd.  in  tbe  world  that  is  eternal!" 

Ada  had  written  ber  Isst  chapter  on  earth;  tibe 
fnidiine  that  awoke  ber.  was  amid  the  Everlast- 
ng  Beau^.  When  she  had  pui  away  ber 
vritlog  materials,  a  strange  pun  shot  tbrongfa 
ber  heart:  ao  she  ooold  leave  tbe  roMa,  it  bad 
MMtdlobeaU 


BEBTHK  LOUISE. 

BT  MBS.  L  a  GOODWIN. 

Bcrthe  Louise,  sweet  fierthe  Loaiae — 
Where  the  Bun  eyei'  :^  the  Bycamore  trees. 
Where  the  canary  and  oriole  sing, 
Where  the  love-ecented  anemones  epring. 
Oft,  sitting  long  with  a  book  on  my  knee, 
I^t  I  its  lore  in  thy  prattle  to  me. 

Berthe  L6uise,  sweet  Berths  Louise! 
Golden  earls  ewimmii^;  the  eea-given  breeze} 
Fair,  dimpled  hands  ever  clapping  in  gleq 
Feet  keeping  time  to  an  ur  not  for  me; 
Face  all  aglow  with  a  beanty  divine; — 
These,  oh,  how  well  I  remember  as  thine. 

Berthe  Loaiee,  sweet  Bertbe  Louise — 
Where  the  tide  mirrors  the  sycamDre  trees, 
Earth-waves  have  cmelly  met  in  a  shrine, 
'Round  a  pare  gem  of  the  heavenly  mine; 
There  would  I  Imeel  irith  my  tears  free  astar^ 
Deathl  now  I  feel  what  a  terror  thou  art. 


LIFE'S  A  RAILROAD. 

BT  CtrLHirCROLT. 

■    Life's  a  railroad.   Hurry  onl 

Always  keep  a-goingl 
Never  stop  to  look  at  flowers 

By  the  nmdside  growing. 
Never  think  of  anything 

But  your  present  bnrry. 
What  if  yon  ahould  lose  a  traini 

Wouldn't  you  be  sorry} 

What's  the  use  of  highiug  so 

After  beauty,  lying 
Half  asleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  tbe  winds  are  dyiogt 
Where,  throogfa  winding  cattle*patbSt 

Creep  the  lazy  hours, 
And  the  slow-paced  tcasons  walk 

O'er  uaconsciouB  flowers} 

Beauty  changes  with  the  times. 

Once  she  chose  her  shelter 
In  tbe  shadowy  solitudes. 

Lest  tbe  sun  Bhould  melt  her. 
Stronger-breathed,  she  dashes  on. 

Now,  from  town  to  city. 
In  a  locomotive's  shape, 

Notiiiog's  half  so  pretty. 

Life  was  once  a  trodden  path. 

Where  the  travellers  cheery 
Spoke  to  all  they  chanced  to  meet, 

Or  would  real,  if  weary. 
Kest  is  now  quite  obsolete; 

Sips     slumber  take  yon. 
Careless  who  beside  you  sits; 

Norwalk  draws  will  wake  yoa. 

Life's  a  railroad.   Hurry  onl 

Always  keep  a-goinxl 
Never  stop  to  look  at  flowers 

By  tbe  roadside  growini^. 
Never  mind  what's  on  tbe  traeki 

On— though  beadlong- 
If  the  engine  l^(^rese  stdpi^'^ 

That's  the  great  disaaterl 
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ARTHUR'S^OHE  UAOAZINS. 


THE  STEP-DAtJGHTBB. 


BT  HBSTA. 


•'Veronica!"— •'Veronica!' 

Tea;  I  heard  tbem  calling  and  seareUng  fin- 
me— biOwr  and  thither  with  cdnfiised  exclama- 
tions and  laoghter.  I  heard  also  the  harried 
tread  of  feet  apoa  the  great  sturcaae,  the  opening 
and  clodng  doors,  and  occaaonal  bursts  of 
mosic  from  the  rooms  beknr-  Yet  I  heeded  not 
thefesdvitj  and  gladness,  and. remained  seeore 
in  the  deep  window  orerlooldng  the  gardens*  and 
shaded  by  the  heavy  silken  ourtsins. 

It  was  a  festal  nidit  at  Glockenbom— a  night 
of  irioicing,  for  my  lather  had  bat  a  few  boure 
pwnoos  bnmght  back  to  his  stately  mansion,  a 
new  bride.  Ew  thtsreuon,  was  there  mosic  and 
gaiety,  brilliant  lights,  beaming  faces  and  joyous 
greetings. 

Bat  I  stood  aloof  from  it  all— proadly  alone, 
with  a  heart  Ml  of  evil  emotions.  T.  of  alt  of 
them,  owned  no  thraldom  save  my  wll,  that  one 
great  self  («f  my  nature.  Revering  with  absorb- 
mg  devotion,  the  sacred  mefaory  of  mv  dead  mo- 
ther, I  coald  not  acknowledge  another  in  her 
place.  Ohild  though  I  was,  I  had  long  been  the 
<mly  mistress  of  Glockenbom,  and  should  I  thus 

■nrrcnder  my  nwal  soqitre  into  stranger  hapds?  - — _  _ — .^r  -  - 
I  who  Bhoidd  have  been  sole  lOYeceign,  domitaUe  pride  within  me. 
heirasofGIoahMibam!  We  stood  directly  before  hw. 

An  the  bittemflSB  and  pride  of  spirit  Toshe^ 
firth  at  these  thoagbts.  and  my  whole  frame' ' 
qoivered  with  emotimi.  Envy,  hatred,  and  all 
evil  passions,  crowded  around  my  heart  I  pluck- 
ed one  Irf  one,  the  red  roses  that  clambered  about 
the  lattice,  and,  tearing  them  in  pieces,  dashed 
them  down  into  the  walk  below. 

Again  could  I  distinguish  the  voices  of  my  gay 
eousios,  calling  repeatedly  and  with  impatienoe 
— "Veronica!  Veronica!  where  art  thou?"  ' 

But  I  closed  my  lips  firmly,  standing  upright, 
and  proudly  in  the  full  moonlight,  hMmd  tM 
eurtaios.  Presently  steps  came  nearer,  and  a 
hand  was  lud  upon  the  look  of  my  door.  I  knew 
that  they  woold  find  me  new;  that  they  would 
drag  me  forth  in  their  giddy  mood.  So  istepped 
from  my  ooncealment  and  stood  eilmly  awaitmg 
them. 

Instantly  the  door  burrt  open,  and  a  gay  troop 
honied  into  the  apattment.  A  glid  shout  greeted 
my  appearance— theu  again  they  grew  silent,  re- 
maining oncertain  and  wavering  as  they  looked 
vpon  me. 

Haughtily,  and  with  angry  deflanoe  m  my 
eyes.  I  stood  in  their  midst. 

"Why  have  you  sought  mel"  I  cried  pasnon- 
atoly.  "Why  break  fa  upon  my  solitude  and 
disturb  me  with  your  merriment?  I  go  not  with 
you—my  foot  shall  not  orsiB  the  thredloU  of 

..,-1 

My  oonsfaiBand  thdr  joni^;  guests  shrank  back 
in  amazement  at  mywwds.  Even  the  merry 
Gcneviere.  their  leader,  was  abashed. 

••Veroniea!'*  said  my  &Uwr  in  a  stem  vtnoe,  as 
he  stepped,  into  the  apartment — **yoa  are  no 
longerachil(l4oii(idulgeinsuohcaprtoe.  I«om- 

mand  you  to  follow  me." 


Uft 


Bis  doaded  brow  and  tones  <d  £spl« 
me  no  alternative.   I  obeyed. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  disndered  drees  7 
fondwed  the  laughing  throng  down  the  hnui 
stairs,  through  the  lighted  eofridorSf  even  io  the 
festal  rooms  below.  I  looked  around  upon  the 
gay  groups  tiiat  hovered  tbroagbont  the  rooms. 
All  were  smiles  upon  their  oonntniaiioea,  and 
were  clothed  in  gala-dresses.  My  dark  lobe  aad 
unlnaided  hair  Uly  accorded  with  the  neh  cot- 
tumesand  BhiniD|^abtic8  which  ever  and  mtum 
fioated  past  ma  ia  the  dance.  Still  I  passed  «d- 
ward  in  the  mki  of  my  condnetots*  Bleotly  sad 
with  aocnnfiil  trad. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  kngT0iHn,nnd«- 
neatfa  a  l^al  canopy  of  white  hangings  and 
roses,  stood  a  sl^t  and  graoefol  figure.  She  wen 
rich  robes  <tf^bining  satm,  a  vdl  of  lace,  and  a 
crown  of  nuptial  flowers.  Very  foir  and  very 
beautiful  she  looked  in  her  snowy  attire.  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  aught  so  lovely.  Ber  fiue  wai 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  tiie  Madonna  in  the 
diapel,  more  angelic  than  that  of  the  pvctond 
saint  in  Uie  calendar  of  the  Passover. 

She.  was  Um  new  bride,  she  was— my  st^ 
mother. 

Had  A»  been  leas  hmiy,  I  might  havefingtrm 
nsorpation  of  my  rights.  Bat  that  rerj  km> 
liness  aroused  my  hatred,  and  augmented  the  ia- 


 ,        _  _       I  felt  that  iD 

ward  upon  me,  that  all  ears  awaited  the 

 ind  of  my  voice.   She  stepped  hastily  forward 

—a  blush  was  upon  her  cheek,  and  she  oatatretcb* 
ed  both  her  fair  hands  to  me. 

I  did  not  reciprocate  the  movement.  I  did  not 
even  lift  the  bridal  veil  to  my  lips,  as  was  eosto- 
mary  or  salute  the  jewded  cross  which  baag 
upon  her  arm. 

Bowing  low  in  moek  reverenoe*  and  with  a 
haughty  flash  npoD  my  brow.  I  ^ok*  dauly, 
but  ooldly: 

*«¥oa  ace  weleome— qnite  vdoome  to  Gtocka- 
bum.  I  wish  yon  all  happiness,  and  greet  jw 
with  a  bridal  greeting. " 

Her  hands  dropped  beside  her;  the  hloA  died 
apon  her'dieek,  and  she  turned  away  with  saf- 
frieed  eyes.  My  father  gazed  upon  me  with  ai^ 
in  his  glance,  yet  no  word  esc^>ed  his  lips.  Ilie 
guests  exchanged  whiq»ers  one  with  another,  ind 
my  cousins  stood  awe^trock  aiwmd  me.  I 
broke  frvn  thdr  midst  and  nuhcd  to  my  apirt- 
menL 

I  donned  my  gayest  attire,  bound  my  wtiat 
:  with  a  golden  cord,  and  braided  my  long,  dark 
hair  with  jewels.  Flashed  and  excited,  I  stood 
before  the  mirror  and  viewed  myself  reflecud 
therein.  My  eyes  gleamed  with  minatard  bril- 
liancy, my  dnois  were  crimstm,  and  iUaminUed 
my  dark  Cmo.  I  ooold  not  bdieve  that  I  was  tie 
same  oslm.  pasdonless  Venmica  of  yore. 

I  did  not  stop  to  consider  my  new  chaiatte', 
bat  desoended  again  the  staircase,  and  stood  once 
more  in  the  bridal  hall.  I  was  tiiegytyest  ofthun 
all-  I  whirled  in  the  giddy  dance,  keeping  pace 
with  the  music  iu  impetooos  deli^.  Mj  senstf 
were  bewildcdred;  my  brain  on  fire-  I  was  scarce- 
ij  mwn  of  my  own  existence.  Xet  whoever  1 
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tamed,  I  iUt  that  a  spell  ms  npoa  me.  Yes,  I 
fdt  die  vuHinful  gaxe  of  tikoae  woodoing  blue 
^«a,  altbongh  I  saw  them  not.  I  knew  that  my 
BC^-mother  watched  stf  every  motioa  wjUi  a 
Bonowfut  and  earnest  gumee. 

The  list  lights  were  extinguished,  the  ma^o 
hushed,  the  guests  departed.  I  gained  my  own 
room  unmolested,  and,  hastily  disrobing,  threw 
myself  upon  my  oonch.  I  cast  aside  the  crimson 
cnrUins,  and  allowed  the  moonlight  to  fall  in 
apon  me.  I  dared  not  look  back  upon  my  put 
actions,  lest  I  shoold  repent  Feverish,  and  with 
an  extuusted  spirit,  I  closed  my  eyeis.  That 
night,  a  vision  appeared  unto  me>  I  dreamed 
that  a  white  fl^ara  bent  over  m»  with  folded 
hukds,  and  it  said— 

*«VefODica,  I  anet  thee  with  »  bridal  greet- 
ing."   

It  was  the  Ibagk  of  the  Peateoost  The  gnat 
liall  .was  lined  with  green  branches,  and  gar- 
lands were  hong  apon  the  walls.  The  little 
ch^pd  was  adtmied  alao  with  evergreen,  and  the 
altar  of  the  Madonna  was  wreathed  in  myrtle 
uid  palm.  A  beantifol  Christ,  of  white  marble, 
was  placed  on  the  shrine.  It  wore  a  crown  of 
roaes,  and  was  surrounded  by  waxen  lights. 
Ttte  silver  basket,  containing  the  broken  bread, 
was  beside  it,  covered  with  an  embroidered  doth 
of  fine  linen.  My  yoong  oourins  were  robed  in 
white,  larictngpeaoerul  and  happj ,  and  wearing 
little  knots  of  Noe  flowers  In  their  boeoms.  My 
■tefhmother,  also,  was  more  beautiful  than  bo* 
five;  even  [aler  and  gentler.  Since  the  evening 
et  the  bridal,  we  had  ever  avoided  each  other. 
8h^  sadly  and  timidly;  I,  disdainfully  and 
proudly.  My  father's  lips  were  closed,  fie  no 
tonger  smiled  upon  me.  Neither  did  he  speak. 
Hy  oousins*  awed  by  my  onpardonable  conduct, 
kept  aloof,  and  did  not  moloBt  me  with  duir 
gaiety. 

The  great  clock  on  the  staircase  stnK^  two, 
the  hour  for  prayer.  My  apartment  was  adjoin- 
ing the  little  ctiapel,  and  there  I  sat  alone,  yriih 
no  white  robe  about  me,  and  no  blue  flowers 
zesting  upon  my  unquiet  breast. 

I  owild  hear  the  sound  of  the  organ,  swelling 
out  its  mellow  notes  npon  the  air,  as  my  step- 
mother played  the  "All  praise  Thee,"  the  divine 
hymn.  How  tonchingly  its  deep  tones  spoke  to 
me!  mating  my  heart  and  teachmg  of  the  grace, 
the  glory,  the  majesty  of  my  Creator. 

Tnen  there  was  a  great  hush,  a  stiUnesa  pro- 
found, and  I  knew  tmt  they  were  at  prayer.  I 
threw  myself  npon  my  knees.  I  covered  my 
fiMM  with  my  hands,  and  wept  the  first  tears  of 
remorse  and  anguish  that  had  ever  dimmed 
my  eyes.  Oh!  how  great' was  my  sin  and  self- 
arasement!  How  immeasurably  great  the  wick- 
edn&s  of  my  heart!  I  took  my  roeary  from  my 
bosom,  ahd  oedewed  it  with  tears  as  Iprayed  to 
the  Holy  Mary,  and  to  my  mother  in  ECeaven,  to 
blesa  me  and  gnide  me  to  rnwntanoe. 

Agun  I  listened.  I  heard  my  father  bless  the 
boken  bread,  and  myeooanarespondin^  femntly 
"amen."  Then  by  stepMnother's  toho  BpiALt 
dearly  and  distinctly 


[   **Peaoe  and  good^M^boriuod  be  between  as, 

I  my  children." 

And  again  they  responded  cheerfhlly  and  eanip 
iesUy— 

"Peace  and  good-ndebborbood." 

'*0h!  how  tMse  wor&  thrilled  to  my  heart.  I 
kmged  to  join  with  them,  also,  to  rest  my  weary 
head  upon  my  step-mother's  bosom,  and  whisper 
those  words  of  love  and  ami^<  Crashed  and 
hombled,  I  bowed  mysdf  in  the  dust,  and  cried 
aloud  .fw  forgiveness. 

Thus,  tar  a  great  length  of  time,  I  remuned 
in  anguish  and  despair,  my  ftkce  hidden  among 
the  cu^ons  OT  the  oouoh.  At  laat,  some  one 
lifted  the  latch  of  my  door;  yet  I  heeded  it  not. 
Ugl^  CMrtataps  echoed  aeross  tlw  floor,  and  the 
nude  <tf  garments  disturbed  me.  I  lifted 
bead^ny  step-iiM^ber  stood  beidde  me. 

8bo  still  wore  hoe  white  robes,  and  her  long 
hair  waved  upon  ber  ahooldas.  Her  beantifu 
face  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  penmve,  an- 
gelic expression. 

"Peace  and  ^jood-neighbnfaood,"  die  ntterad, 
gently.  Her  voice  was  tremulous  wiUi  emoticm, 
and  there  were  traoes  of  tears  npon  her  oounte- 
nance.  Tliose  tears  had  been  shed  for  ma-Ha 
secret  and  m  sorrow. 

There  was  no  pride  in  my  heart  now.  I  to(& 
both  her  bands  in  mine,  ud  draw  her  gently  down 
beside  me.  Her  fiur  hair  fdl  about  me,  and  X 
laid  my  weary  head  upon  her  bosom. 

"Peaoe  and  good-neighboibood»  my  motkar"  I 
whispend. 

She  cndreled  me  with  her  snns,  and  I  ooold 
feel  her  warm  tears  npon  my  cheek;  and  tima  we 
remained  in  an  mupeuaUe  tmwa  of  jc^. 
At  last,  my  st^mother  spoke.  She  said— 
**Tenmica,  I  alao  have  erred  and  sofibred; 
therefore,  have  I  less  to  forgive.  Once,  in  my 
pride  of  heart,  did  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His  holy 
purposes  and  love.  But  the  beloved  voice  and 
ane^-teaehings  -of  a  departed  one  have  pointed 
out  to  me  the  path  of  rectitude.  And  now  am  I 
tmeeamngly  thankful  for  the  beaatifiil  examples 
and  glorious  wisdom  of  o<ir  Saviour." 

My  step-mother  ceased  speaking,  and  em- 
braced me  fervently.  Twilight  was  idready  cur- 
taining the  windows,  when  we  descends  the 
stairs  arm  to  arm.  The  halls  were  lighted,  and  a 
glad  gleam  went  shining  upon  the  walls  and  in- 
tertn^oing  among  the  gay  garlands.  My  young 
cottdns  crowded  aroond  me  once  again,  and  my 
father  stood  smiling  in  their  midst.  With  a  sub. 
daed  spirit,  I  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  recdved  his 
blessing. 

"Peaoe  and  good-ndghb<H'bood."  whispered 
the  pretty  Genevieve,  at  my  side,  and  she 
crowned  me  with  a  wreadi  of  myrtle  blossoms. 

I  looked  around  at  my  youog  cousins,  with 
their  white  robes  and  happy  ^ea;  at  my  flteiK 
mother,  beautiful  and  loving;  at  my  (btbcr,  with 
bis  kind  eyes  full  of  tears.  Then  I  stood  up 
among  them,  and  with  a  tbankfhl  spirit  cried 
unto  than  all — 

"Peace  and  good-ndgbbwhood.** 


naUKiLs,  Vov.,  U58. 
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rOEESIGHT  AND  PROVIDENCE 
Of  ANIMALS. 

BT  ANNS  T.  mLBUB. 

It  is  still  insects  who  fiiraish  as  tte  aortt  cxlr»> 
ord^uvT  examples  of  iDrcsight.  Wedoootqpetk 
here  of  those  who,  like- the  be«,  provide  ftr 
themselveS)  bat  those  who  do  the  same  for  their 
chUdren.  Among  the  latter,  the  buiTiiig  beetie 
JVecrophonu  vetpillo,  Gut.  )  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markaUie.  This  inaeot  is  from  seven  to  nine' 
lines  in  leogth,  black,  with  two  transrerse  and 
dentioulated  bands  on  the  elytra.  When  the  fe- 
nule  wishes  to  deposit  her  e^,  she  associateB 
with  hereelf  two  or  three  iodiTidoals  of  the  same 
Species,  and  they  seek  together  the  oorpse  of 
some  little  animal,  usually  a  rat  or  a  mole,  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  its  body.  Bat  if  their  iodas- 
trj  was  limitod  to  ttis,  thdr  future  tduldrMi 
woold  run  the  risk  cf  perishiog  befara  thcdr 
btrtb.  for  the  sun  in  drying  np  the  corpse,  woold 
desire  it  of  its  nHtritin  qualities.  This  b, 
therefiwe,  tiieir  mode  of  procedure:  the  fire 
beeUes  glide  beneath  the  mole,  two  rest  their 
backs  against  its  body,  and,  drawing  themselves 
up,  raise  it,  or,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  a  little  above 
the  ground;  meanwhile  ue  others  hasten  to  dig 
the  eartb  and  to  remove  the  dirt  they  have  dog; 
this  done,  the  two  who  lifted  the  mole,  let  it  fill, 
and  it  is  already  pardaUy  interred.  The  five 
grave-diggers  reoommeooe  the  same  i^ieration 
at  another  part  <tf  the  body,  then  at  another; 
they  return  to  the  spot  where  tiwy  conmaieed; 
»nd,  by  oontinning  the  same  numosiiTre  ibr  save* 
ral  hours,  the  moto  Is  buried  from  five  to  tfz 
inches  deep.  It  is  then  that  they  deposit  in  its 
body  the  ejggs  which  are  soon  to  give  birth  to 
larve,  which  feed  on  corrupt  flesh,  and  when  the 
mole  is  entirely  consumed,  these  larvsB  or  worms 
will  be  in  a  state  to  be  meunvOTphosed  into 
nymphs  or  crysatides. 

When  the  beetles  hare  deposited  the  number  of 
^gs  which  they  havecatoulated  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  aixe  of  the  animal,  they  come  out  of  the  bole, 
cover  it  with  earth,  and  fly  away  to  seek  another 
corpse.  What  is  very  singular  when  we  see 
these  little  animi^  at  work,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  mcde  is  buried  in  the  ground-  With- 
out perceiving  the  laboreifl,  w«  see  it  descend  by 
a  uttiiivm  and  slow  movement,  without  shocks, 
as  if  it  were  sinking  by  its  own  weight  into  a 
aubatanoe  less  dense  than  itself.  It  has  happen- 
ed to  me  a  hundred  times  in  my  life  to  notice 
how  many  beetles  assemble  together  to  work;  I 
have  never  found  but  three  or  Ave  of  this  species. 
It  is  not  thus  vrith  the  Qermanic  beetle  JSecropho- 
ras  Ggr/namcus);  the  latter  being^much  larger, 
inters  the  corpses  of  cats,  fowls,  little  dogs,  Ac 
Under  cats  I  have  found  nine,  no  more  nor  less. 
These  insects  are  common  enough  in  France. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  ooatribute  not  a  hule  to 
pmify  the  air  by  burying  the  substances  which 
would  infoot  it>  As  for  Um  corpses  of  larger  ani- 
mals, such  as  &e  horse  and  ox.  there  are  flies 
who  destroy  thete  bo  rapidly,  that  they  have  not 
time  to  infort  the  atmosphere.  And  do  not  think 


that  flies  are  incompetent  to  pioditce  thin  result; 
for  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  I  could  prove  is 
you  that  three  flies  have  devoured  the  c&rcasB  d 
a  horse  sooner  than  a  lion  oould  bare  done  it;  far 
this  it  would  be  only  be  necessaiy  to  make  tU 
calenlatkm  of  tiMir  postcxily  in  a  foj  stiort  aad 
ffftm  time;  and  it  wonld  be  seen  that  this  poe. 
terify  might  amonni  in  a  wedk  to  aimie  hoadrcdi 
millions  of  worms. 

The  ichneunums  are  insects  slightly  rcsesnUtug 
vrasps,  but  which  have  bodies  more  dongstcd, 
extremely  slender,  and  voy  lively  motions.  All 
show  an  admirable  instinct  in  procuring  noorisb- 
mcnt  suitable  ibr  a  posterity  wbom  they  never 
see;  for,  like  the  beetles,  the  mother  is  d«ad  kmg 
before  her  children  are  bom.  One  day,  in  a  gar- 
den. I  perceived  one  of  these  little  animals, 
{aphex  sabulosa)  attempting  to  transport  a  cater- 
pillar which  it  Dad  just  killed.  I  remained  mo- 
tionlees  for  more  than  an  boor,  and  saw-  it  make 
a  manceuvre,  which  proved  in  this  aninud  intclfr 
^noe  equal  to  that  oi  Qm  ants.  Its  bo^y  is 
Uadc,  with  the  abdomen  of  a  bluish  black.  Vtm 
caterpillar  which  it  was  tryiog  to  transport  was 
at  least  fiveorsixtimestarger  than  itself,  wfaoKe 
it  was  difficult  to  numage.  Now  be  poshed  ic 
before  him,  now  smed  it  by  the  head,  and  drag- 
ged it  backwards;  but  the  asperities  of  the  gronod 
rendered  all  his  efibrts  powerless.  I  saw  him 
five  or  six  times,  despainog  of  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  abandon  his  task,  and  fly  to  some 
distance,  bat  soon  return  and  mate  new  cAsts. 
At  last,  he  placed  himself  astride  at  the  cater- 
pillar, having  three  paws  on  one  ride,  and  three 
on  the  oUier;  with  the  middle  ones  he  daqied 
the  body  of  the  animal,  rused  it  to  his  faruEt, 
and  began  to  walk  on  his  four  other  paws,  fiy 
this  means  the  body  the  caterpillar  dragged 
very  little  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  soon  i  iOm 
ed  with  it  an  alley  six  feet  wide,  and  transported 
it  to  a  bed  exposed  to  the  sun  against  a  waB. 
There,  it  abandoned  its  burden,  and,  after  havii^ 
chosen  a  suitable  spot,  began  to  dig  in  tbe  ground 
a  cylindrical  hole,  of  a  diameter  a  little  bugv 
than  the  thickness  of  tbe  body  of  its  prey.  Is 

?iroportion  as  it  withdrew  the  gravel  and  otbw 
ittie  materials,  it  had  the  precaution  to  take 
them  in  its  paws,  fly  away  with  them,  and  scat- 
ter than  at  a  distanos  from  the  hole,  doubtless 
that  the  little  pile  ot  earth  m^ht  not  betray  thi 
cradle  d  its  children.  When  the  hcAt  was  dog, 
it  introduced  tlie  cateipiUar  into  it,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  ingenious  devices  it  emfdojed  tt 
conquer  the  difiiculties  which  it  enooontmd  from 
time  to  time.  At  last,  its  work  was  terminated, 
it  went  to  seek  a  little  stone  to  stop  up  and  mark 
the  ratrance  to  tbe  hole;  but  it  seems  that  it 
taehed  great  importance  to  this  operation,  for  it 
tried  at  least  ten  or  twelve  stones,  which  it 
jected  before  it  found  a  saitaUe  one.  Nevef» 
less,  when  its  choice  was  determined,  it  arraagrf ' 
the  soil  around  the  bote,  in  such  a  manner  as  IS 
deceive  the  most  practised  eye.  It  had  deponiAtl 
an  egg  in  tike  body  id  the  caterpillar,  and  Ai/ 
larvsB  whidi  was  to  come  out  of  it  was  to  Is 
nonrished  by  the  corpse. 

Hoe  Is  another  spedes  of  idmramoD  4y  wUdk 
d^OBits  its  eggs^  th«,  h^^^i^f-A-iiiBiv  eia»> 
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paUr.   The  1mt»  u«  earefal  not  to  stuck  •  >    To  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sound  and  peaoeftil 
vital  part  until  th^  are  Urge  enough  to  assume  i  repoae,  end  to  obtain  the  whole  end  of  timpt  I 
the  chryBalis  state,  when  thej  devour  it  entirely,  { re  oo  aim  end  the  following  obaervetioos: — 
leaviog  only  its  skin.    This  skin  dries  up,     igt.  The  place  where  one  sleeps  must  be  quiet 
hardens,  and  forms  acradle,  which  shelters  them|uid  obscnre.   The  less  onr  asnsea  are  soted  upon 


firom  the  temperature  of  the  air,  until  they  have 
reached  the  penod  ol  their  last  metanwrphoaia 
Can  you  tell  me  who  has  taught  anatomy  to  the 
larro  of  the  ichneumon  flyl 

SLEEP. 

[From  HuMand's  "Art  of  Prolooging  Life," 
TCoently  pubUsbed  by  Ticknor,  Reed  ft  Fields, 
we  copy  the  blowing  chapter  on  sle^:— ] 

I  have  already  ^vra  that  sleep  is  one  of  the 
wisest  r^uladms  of  Nature,  to  ebeck  and  mode- 
late.  at  fixed  periods,  the  inoesssnt  and  im- 
petnoos  stream  of  vital  oonsompdoo.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  stations  for  our  physioal  and  moral 
existaooe;  and  we  thereby  obtain  the  happiness 
of  being  daily  reborn,  and  of  passing  every 
momiog,  through  a  state  of  atmihilation,  into  a 
sew  and  rcfr«8hed  life.  Without  this  continual 
change,  this  incessant  renovation,  how  wretched 
and  inapid  would  not  life  be;  and  how  depressed 
our  mental  as  well  as  phys^  sensation!  The 
greatest  pbilosf^bw  m  the  present  sge  says, 
tber^ore,  with  jnstiofr— Toifce  from 

vuxn  hop€  ond 

tUep,  and  he  wul  be  the  most  wretched  being  on 
earth. 

flow  unwisely  then  do  those  aet  who  iraagitae 
that  by  taking  as  little  sleep  as  possible  Uiey 
pnlong  their  existence.  They  obtain  their  end 
neither  in  intensive  nor  ettemvae  Ufe.  They  will, 
indeed,  spend  more  hours  with  tbeir  eyes  open: 
but  they  will  never  enjoy  life  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  nor  that  freshness  and  enei^  of 
mind  which  are  the  certain  oonseqnenoes  of 
sound  and  suflBoient  sleep,  and  which  stamp  a 

IUeo  character  on  all  our  undertakings  and  ac-  \  in  bed,  and  of  readiug  till  one  falls  asleep, 
tioot.  these  means  the  soul  is  put  into  too  great  ac- 

Bat  suffieis&t  iSamp  is  necessary,  not  only  Jmrj  tivity,  at  a  period  when  evei^rthing  conspires  to 
hitenuve  life,  but  also  for  eztensiva,  in  n^iard  to  allow  it  perfect  rest;  and  it  is  naturjd  uiat  the 
its  support  and  duration.  Nothiiqc  aoodentes  ideas,  thus  ezdted,  should  wander  and  float 
ooDsamption  so  much,  nothing  wastes  as  so  through  the  brain  during  the  whole  night.  It  is 
mnch  before  the  time,  and  renders  us  old,  as  a  not  enough  to  sleep  physically;  man  must  deep 
want  of  it  Hie  physical  effeots  of  Sleep  are,  also  spiritually.  Such  a  disturbed  sleep  is  as  in- 
that  it  retards  all  the  vital  movements,  collects  ^  sufficient  as  its  opposite,— that  is,  when  our 
the  vital  poww,  and  restores  what  has  been  lost  \  spiritual  part  sleeps,  bat  not  our  corporeal:  such, 
in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  that  it  separates  ^  for  exam^»  as  sleep  in  a  jcdting  Auriage  cm  a 
fnm  us  what  is  useless  amd  pernicious.   It  is,  as  ^journey. 

it  were,  a  daily  crisis,  duru^  which  all  secre- !  6.  One  cironmstance,  in  particular,  I  must  not 
tions  are  performed  in  the  greatest  tranquility,  \  here  omit  to  mention.  Many  believe  that  it  is 
and  wiUi  the  utmost  perfection.  ;  entirdy  the  same  if  one  sleeps  these  seven  botura 

Contioaed  watching  unites  all  the  pnqterties 
destmotive  of  life;  incessant  wasting  of  the  vital 
power  and  vi  the  oi^ans,  sooeloation  of  ooo- 
■omption,  and  prevention  ci  restorati<Hi. 

We  must  van,  however,  on  this  account,  be* 
Bere  that  too  long  oootinned  deep  is  (me  of  the 
best  means  for  preserving  Kfe.  Luig  sleep  accu- 
mulates too  great  an  s^undanoe  of  pernicious 


by  external  imiMvesioiis,  the  more  perfectly  can 
the  sotAl  rest  One  may  see  from  this  how  im- 
propor  the  custom  is  of  having  a' candle  burning 
in  (Hie's  bed-chamber  during  the  night. 

2d.  People  ought  slways  to  reflect  that  their 
bed*chamber  is  a  plaoe  in  which  they  pus  a 
great  part  of  their  lives;  at  least,  tbey  do  not 
remain  in  any  place  so  long  in  the  same  sitoa- 
tkm.  It  is  of  UM  atmost  unportknce,  thenlbre, 
that  this  jdace  shonld  onitUk  pare,  sound  air. 
A  slce|»ng  ^rtment  must,  consequently,  be 
roomy  and  high;  neither  inhabited-  nor  heated 
during  the  day;  and  the  windows  ou^t  always 
to  be  Kept  open,  except  in  the  night  tune. 

3d.  One  aliould  eat  little,  and  (mlyoold  food  for 
sapper,  and  slways  some  hours  before  going  to 
bed. 

4th.  When  a- bed,  one  should  lie  not  in  a 
forced  or  constrained  posture,  but  almost  hori- 
zontal; the  bead  excepted,  which  ought  to  be  a 
little  raised.  -  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than 
to  lie  in  bed  litlf«itmg.  The  bodv  then  forms 
an  angle;  oiranUtion  ii^  the  stomaon  is  cbeckedf 
and  the  spine  is.  ilways.very  much  compressed. 
By  this  eostom,  one  (tf  the  principal  ends  of 
sleqi,  a  firee  and  unintermpted  ciroulation  of  the 
blood,  is  defeated;  and,  in  infenoy^and  youth, 
deformity  and  onx^edness  are  often  its  oons^ 
qnences. 

5tb.  All  the  cares  and  burden  of  the  day  must 
:  be  laid  aside  with  one's  clothes;  none  of  them 
'  most  be  carried  to  bed  with  us;  and,  in  this  r^ 
I  spect,  one  by  custom  may  obtain  very  great  power 
lover  the  thoughts.  I  am  acquainted  with  no 
practice  n>ore  destructive  than  that  of  studymg 

By 


either  m  the  day  or  'tiw  night  time.  Pe<ntle  give 
themselves  up,  tber^ire,  at  night,  as  toog  as 
they  think  proper,  ather  to  study  or  pleasnn; 
and  imagine  that  tiiey  make  everything  even 
when  they  sleep  in  the  forenoon  those  boars 
which  they  sat  up  after  midnight  But  I  must 
request  every  one,  wlio  regurds  his  health,  to  be- 
ware of  so  sedadng  an  error.    It  is  certainly  not 


juices,  makes  tibe  orguis  too  flacdd  and  unfit  for  i  the  same,  whether  one  sleeps  seven  bonis  bj  day 
use,  and  in  this  manner  can  shorten  life  aJso.  or  by  night;  and  two  hours'  sooad  sleep  before 
hi  a  word,  no  one  shonld  sleep  less  than  six,  midnight  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  body  than 
nor  more  than  e^ht  hours.  Ibis  may  be  e^  four  Imutb  in  the  day.  My  roqons  are  as  fbl- 
tsbliMasagenmlnOs.  .   ilowa:—  Digiiized byCjOOgle 
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TbMt  period  of  twenW-four  hours,  formed 
tiu  regnUr  lerolatioii  of  our  earth,  in  which  ul 
its  inbalutaDts  partake,  is  particnlariy  distin- 
linifled  in  the  physical  economy  of  man.  This 
regular  period  ia  apparent  in  all  diseases;  and  all 
the  other  small  periods,  so  wonderful  in  our 
physical  history,  are  it  in  reality  determined. 
It  18,  as  it  were, -the  unity  of  our  natural  chrcmo- 
.  Now,  it  is  ohseired,  that  the  more  the 
of  these  periods  onneided  with  the  oonoludon 
at  tiMrday,  me  mote  is  the  pulsation  aeodented; 
and  a  fererish  state  is  produced,  «r  the  so-called 
OTening  iever,  to  which  ereiy  man  is  subject 
The  acoes^n  of  new  circle  to  the  blood  may,  in 
iaU  probability,  oimtribute  something  toinrdB 
this  fever,  though  it  is  not  the  only  cause;  for 
we  find  it  in  nek  people,  who  have  neither  eat 
nor  dnmk.  It  ia  more  owing,  without  doubts  to 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  to  that  lerolutioD  in 
tiie  atmosphere  which  is  connected  with  it  This 
evening  fever  is  the  reason  why  nervous  people 
find  themselves  more  fit  for  lalwr  at  night  than 
daring  the  day.  To  become  active,  they  must 
first  have  an  artificial  stimulus;  and  the  evening  : 
^erer  snppUes  the  |daoe  of  win«.  But  one  may 
easily  penmre  thu  this  is  M  umatonl  state; 
■ad  the  oonseqoences  are  the  same  as  those  d 
every  Bim{de  nvei^lastitude,  sleep,  ai^  a  cririSt 
by  the  perspiration  which  takes  takes  place 
during  that  sleep.  It  may  with  proprie^, 
therefore,  be  said,  that  all  men  every  mght  have 
a  critical  perqaration,  more  perceptible  in  some. 
Mid  less  so  in  others,  by  which  whatever  oselesa 
or  pernicious  particles  have  been  imbibed  by 
our  oodies,  or  created  in  them,  during  the  day, 
are  secreted  and  removed.  This  daily  crisis, 
necessary  to  every  man,  is  particularly  requisite 
for  his  support;  and  the  proper  period  of  it  is 
when  the  fever  has  attained  to  its  highest  degree, 
that  is,  the  period  when  the  sun  is  in  the  nadir* 
consequently,  midnight.  ■  What  do  those,  then, 
who  disob^  this  voice  of  Nature  which  calls  for 
rest  at  the  abon  period,  and  who  employ  this 
fimr,  which  should  be  the  means  of  secreting 
and  purifying  our  juices,  to  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  acttvity  and  exertion?  By  neglect- 
ing the  critical  period,  they  destroy  the  whole 
crisis  of  80  much  impOTtanoe;  and,  though  they 
go  to  bed  towards  morning,  cannot  certainly  ob- 
tain, on  that  accoont,  the  full  benefit  of  sleep,  as 
the  critical  period  is  past.  They  will  never  have 
a  ptffeet,  but  an  imperfect  crisis;  and  what  that 
means,  is  well  known  to  pbysiinaas.  Their  bo- 
dies also  will  never  be  conqiletely  purified.  How 
clearly  is  this  proved  by  the  infirmities,  rheami^ 
tio  pams,  and  swollen  feet,  llie  nnaTokLaUe  ooa- 
sequences  of  such  lucobretioa? 

Resides,  the  eyes  suffer  more  by  this  custom; 
for  one  labors,  then,  the  whole  &immer  throogh 
with  candle-light,  which  is  not  necessary  mr 
those  who  employ  the  morning. 

And,  lastly,  those  who  spend  the  night  in 
labor,  and  the  morning  in  sleep,  lose  that  time 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  beat  fitted 
for  labor.  After  every  sleep  we  are  renovated  in 
the  properest  sense  of  the  word;  we  are,  in  the 
moroing,  always  taller  than  at  ni^t;  we  have 
then  more  pliability,  powers,  and  Jinoes;  in  a 


word,  more  of  the  diaracteristica  of  yooQi; 
while,  at  night,  our  bodies  are  drier  and 
exhausted,  and  the  properties  of  <rfd  age  then 
prevail.  One,  thtfefore,  may  consider  each  day 
as  a  sketch,  in  miontore,  of  human  life,  in 
which  the  morning  represent  youth;  noon,  man- 
hood; and  evening,  old  i^.  Who  would  not 
then  employ  the  youthful  part  of  each  day  fcr 
labor,  rather  than  b^n  his  work  in  the  evenii^, 
the  period  of  old  age  and  debility?  In  Mm  mom* 
ing,  all  nature  appears  fivshest  and  most  at- 
gaging;  the  mind  at  that  period  is  also  dearest, 
and  posseasea  moat  atroigth  and  taergy.  It  k 
not,  as  at  night  worn  out,  and  rendered  na> 
;  equal,  by  the  multi&rious  impresuons  of  tbi 
:  da^,  by  bosmess  and  Atigne;  it  is  then  nue 
:  ongiuu,  and  possesses  its  natural  powcn.  Tloi 
is  the  period  of  new  mental  creation,  of  dear 
conceptions  and  exalted  ideas.  Never  does  nun 
e^joy  the  sensation  of  his  own  existence  so  {mrelj 
and  in  so  great  perfection  as  in  a  beautiftd  mom* 
ing.  He  who  neglects  this  period,  neglects  (be 
youth  (tf  Us  life. 


SUMl)AT  EEVBBIES. 
sr  juHifiB  num. 

The  clouds  are  gathering  darkw  still.  Tki 
sun  struggles  to  shine  through  the  murky  fcg. 
Now  a  sickly  ra;^  irradiates  the  aky,  then  disap- 
pears. The  air  is  mild  and  soft.  Mothers  kok 
anxiously  after  their  little  Sabbath  school-goer^ 
and  gravely  fear  for  the  beet  bonnet  or  new  hat 

The  church  bells  ring.  Influenced  by  a  v«> 
riety  of  motives,  a  variety  of  persons  aasemtde  ia 
the  house  i^worslup,  ginng  hat  a  tbmght  to  the 
ooming  rain-  We  are  in  oar  pew>  How  el^aat 
is  this— God's  house.  Ckdd  ioA  crimson  vidvet, 
silver  and  marble  abonnd.  In  »  fashioiiaWy 
placed  pew  are  thrae  young  ladiea,  regal  in  plunci 
and  velvet  bats,  beautiint  witili  i^Mwjtig  bnidi 
and  delicate  contour  of  feature. 

How  small  are  the  white  gloved  hands-  How 
grand  the  lustre  and  rustle  of  the  silken  gazments, 
the  waving  of  the  rich  ribbons,  the  bngbt  eyta 
and  crimson  cheeks.  Often  they  whisper  sc^y,  or 
glance  at  one  another  with  mirth-provoking  amike. 
It  may  be  a  whisper  of  Sontag's  last  conceit,  or 
the  entrance  of  a  favorite  beau. 

Or~tbe  old  woman  in  a  foil  MUed  cap.  with  s 
bonnet  of  the  last  eentmy  perched  npon  it  Bv 
dress  is  numnr  and  scant  Her  grey  shawl,  pes* 
sessing  no  merit  bat  that  comfort,  is  wnpjHd 
aboat  ner  withered  inrn.  She  is  aged  and  poor. 
All  that  she  has  loved  oi  earth  have  passed  aw^. 
She  has  walked  with  them  all  to  their  last  hosu 
here,  and  is  hoping  now  to  follow  them  in  Aeir 
eternal  flight 

She  occupies  a  shadowy  omier  of  the  boose,  u 
unobtrusive  and  avoided  corner,  too  near  the  wall 
— too  far  from  the  light  and  heat.  Behhid  her, 
still  farther,  under  the  cloudof  the  gallery  shade, 
sita  a  girl  of  some  seventeen  mniers.  She  sbrinki 
into  the  darkness,  and  plaoes  her  head  in  the 
corner  to  hide  her  faded  bonnet— she  twine*  be 
tgro»  around  lif^,iii^^C>@|g|(  gloves,  asd 
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man  ui  mnomfiirtaUft  bok  of  penmy  iud  pride 
opntharpftlebm. 

She  bdcngs  to  a  dus  in  Ite  voridly  hire  alto- 
geUier  difiennt  from  the  three  queen- bees.  She 
a*  woricer.  She  jupa  the  boo^  front  the  flower, 
bat  it  is  fiv  others  to  drink  it^  The  satins  and 
broad 66  that  pass  daily  tfaroDKh  her  toil-worn 
fiogen,  nerer  adwn  her  own  Udy,  jet  illy>clad 
form.  Than  are  little  ones  who  call  her  nster 
«t  borne,  whose  hungered,  eager  months  cry  for 
food;  there  is  a  siohlj  mother,  and  perchance, 
tint  worst  of  all  erils,  a  drunken  fiuher  there. 

As  she  ptzes  at  those  of  her  own  age,  enjoying 
all  of  life,  its  luxories  and  eleganoes^  there  arises 
in  ber  heart  a  qoestkm  df  Gm*8  justioe.  Yfhj 
im  He  giTen  to  them  the  duioe  gifts  of  this 
mdd,  au  to  her  its  srilsl 

The  SOB  shines  for  an  instant,  revealing  the 
TeooaUa  Ibtm  of  the  minister,  and  lighting  up 
the  TelTet  and  marble  with  scintillatirais  from  the 
gcMen  snrroondings.  The  girl  is  wondering  it 
there  is  not  some  similitude  between  tbe  trap- 
pings of  wealth  and  the  glistening  TeWet;  if  the 
bevts  undo-  the  rich  &lnio8  are  ooU  and  hard 
u  that  marble. 

Oh,  no,  poor  child!  it  is  only  a  callous  Indif- 
femwe  uid  a  want  d  proper  teachings.  The 
Bkinister  reads.  Let  ns  listen  to  him.  ft  is  the 
puable  d*  Laauus  and  Dives.  Tbe  girl  listens 
with  growing  interest;  she  leans  fitnrard  and 
disps  Bar  buds  in  attention. 

"iohinhe  lifted  up  his  eves  andsawAbra- 
hm  i&r  off,  MdLannu  in  faiB  bosom. 

"Ftther  Abraham,  have  mercy  npon.me,  and 
Mid  lAEams  that  be  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger 
in  wtMt  and  oool  my  tongoe*  for  I  am  tormented 
in  this  flame. 

"Son— remember,  that  thou  in  thy  life  re- 
eeiTedst  thy  good  things  and  likewise  Lazarus 
evil  tbinra;  but  Tuno  he  is  oomforted  &nd  thou  tor- 
mented.'' 

The  girl  in  the  comer  drinks  in  tbe  inspiration 
(tf  the  senium.  The  last  words  are  spoken,  and 
we  all  feel  that  Lazarus  is  to  be  envied.  The  text 
aaya  that  Laaanis  died,  not  that  be  was  buried, 
flmnni  doubtless  into  some  omnmon  Potter*a  field, 
hot  aogds  hot*  Um  to  Heaven.  ^Die  rich  mui 
did  and  was  bwied.  "WW  they  carried  him 
embahned,  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  to  his  grand 
BOiiuncDtal  luKue,  his  soul  was  in  torment 

Ganyoa  not  imagine  that thegiri  isti^nkiDgtbtis, 
with  her  pale,  thougfatlhl  ftco  and  earnest  ^es? 

Ah,  how  hard  it  raios,  a  cold  rain,  as  this 
diaoght  clearly  proves  when  the  church  doors 
are  opened.  A  knot  of  gentlemen  have  gathered 
aromd  tbe  three  lovely  girls.  Servants  have 
bnoght  bright  colored  soft  shawls  and  robbers 
for  their  dainty  feet  Umbrellas  are  plenty.  They 
I  an  caaorted  to  the  handsome  carriage,  handed  ib 
and  drireooffin  n^tte  of  magnifloenoe  and 
display. 

Akme,  in  tbe  rain,  dulled  with  tbe  keen  damp- 
BMB,  glides  by  the  poor  diild<^ poverty  unnoticed, 
let  tone  is  one  eye  that  seeth  even  tbe  fall  of  a 
^•now,  that  counteth  tbe  lily  bods  that  bloom 
te  ths  shade,  and  for  every  sorrow  in  tbe  earthly 
mwn,  is  added  a  star  in  the  HeaTenly  oon, 

KauoLE,  Novanbw,  1883. 
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COPPER,  ZINC,  LEAD,  AND  TIN. 
What  is  Copper? 

Copper  is  a  very  usefbl  metal  of  a  reddish, 
brown  color,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  new  oent.  It 
is  but  d^t  times  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
easily  wrought  into  dwets,  or  into  ooMng  and 
other  vessels. 

Does  Oopper  easily  rust? 

It  does;  and  the  rust  of  it,  men  and  having  a 
disagreeable  odor,  is  called  Verdigris.  Oopper 
in  sheets  is  often  used  to  cover  the  bottoms  of 
sbips: 

Why  is  OoMMT  so  .used? 
Because  it  is  smoothi  an^  passes  ea^y  Qirougb 
water,  and  also  proleeto  tbe  wood  which  it  covers' 
from  certain  worms  that  vonld  else  bve  into  it 
Are  Cooking  Vessels  nudeof  Oop^? 
Tbey  are,  but  are  generally  lined  vrith  tin;  if  any 
acid  like  vinegar  is  put  into  an  untinned  copper 
vessel,  it  makes  the  rust  ot  oopper,  which  is  a 
poison.  Pfflsons  taken  into  the  stomach  create 
flioknesB,  and  sometimes  cause  death. 
How  is  Copper  converted  to  Brass? 
By  mixture  with  Zinc,  another  metallic  sub- 
stance.  Brass  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and 
when  highly  polished  is  very  niHiant  Copper 
bears  hunmering,  but  l»ass  is  not  maHeaUe,  and 
must  be  differently  wrought 
What  Ooontries  afford  Oopperl 
Some  parts  of  Engluid  and  Waist.  Copper  is 
said  to  exist  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  Lak^ 
Superior,  to  tbe  United  States* 
What  is  Zinc? 

Zinc  is  a  bluish-wfaHe  metal,  found  often  min- 
gled vrith  salphur  or  carbon.  Carbon  is  the  same' 
substance  as  Charcoal,  but  often  so  finely  mingled 
with  other  matter  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  A 
substance  containing  carbon  is  called  a  Carbo- 
nate, as  Zinc  and  Carbon  are  a  Oarbmato 
Zinc 

What  is  this  Carbonate  of  Zinc? 

It  is  Calamine,  and  is  found  abondantly  in  (he 
State  of  New  Jeney.  Zino  may  be  rolled  out 
into  sheets. 

Fw  what  is  Zino  used? 

Zloc  is  extensively  used  for  gas  nipcs,  for  nwf- 
iug  of  boildiogs,  and  for  lining  of  refi^oatOTS. 
It  is  lighter  tmm  lead,  cheaper  than  copper,  and 
less  liable  to  rust  than  iron. 

What  is  Lead? 

Lead  is  a  blue  metal,  so  soft  as  to  rub  ofl!*  on 

Eaper,  and  to  be  scratched  with  one's  nail.   It  is 
ighly  malleable,  bat  not  sufficiently  dnotlle  to 
admit  of  being  drawn  into  wire. 
Is  Lead  subject  to  artificial  changes? 
Yes;  it  can  be  made  into  WUto  lead,  used  1^ 
punters;  Red  lea^,  also  a  psfaiter's  color;  and 
Litharge,  a  preparaticsi  of  it  nsed  in  tbe  arts. 
What  are  tbe  Calces  of  Lead? 
Calces  is  tbe  pluralof  Calx.  Oaloesof  lead  are 
snob  particles  as  fire  causes  to  rise  on  tite  sorftoe 
of  lead,  the  whole  substance  of  lead  being  con- 
vertiUe  to  Calces     continued  Imming.  A  oer- 
talil  portion  of  lead  enters  into  tbe  comporitioa  of 
the  finest  glass. 
In  what  countries  is  Lead  foimd? 
Lead  is  moce  in  nse  than  any  metal  fOEoept 
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Iron.  It  ifl  found  abnncluitly  ia  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  and  at  Galena,  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois. Thick  bus  of  leadt  intended  lor  nle,  we 
called  Figs. 

What  is  the  Worker  in  lead  called? 

He  is  the  Plumber:  the  Plumber  makes  the 
leaden  (Hipes  whidi  oonTey  water  to  onr  kitchens 
and  baths,  and  also  what  are  called  the  Waste 
pipes,  whicb  cany  water  out  into  the  drain  or 
sewer  of  houses. 

What  is  the  Sewer? 

A  Sewer  is  a  cbaaael  dag  out  and  atoned  on  the 
bottom  and  sides,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  Sewer? 

A  Sewer,  besides  carrying  ofT  superfluous  water, 
takes  away  many  refUBa  substances  which  might 
else  iojore  the  health  of  families. 

What  is  Tin? 

It  is  a  white  metal,  which,  when  ontamished, 
looks  like  silrer;  it  is  contained  in  inexhAostible 
mines  in  Cornwall,  in  Bogland,  and  in  the  penin- 
snla  of  Malacca. 

Were  the  vines  ctf  Otvnwall  known  in  andent 
times? 

Tbey  were;  for  the  Phoanidans  traded  with  the 
Britons,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  ObrLat.  These  Phoenicians  came 
all  the  way  from  Western  Asia  through  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

What  are  the  pecnliar  qnalities  of  Tic? 

It  is  softer  than  gold,  slightly  ductile,  and  so 
malleable  that  it  may  be  made  into  a  Foil  mtlj 
one-tbousandth  part  of  an  inch  ib  tidctauSB. 

What  is  Foil? 

Foil,  of  gold,  silver,  or  tin,  is  »  thin  sheet  of 
either  metal.  Tin  foil  is  so  thin  that  one  tboa- 
sand  leaves  of  it  laid  one  upon  another,  would 
iatm  a  thickness  d  only  one  moh. 

Is  sold  leaf  thinner  than  tin  foil? 

^Td  leaf  is  so  thm  as  to  reqnira  28,200  leaves 
to  make  an  inch  of  thickness^  and  sUver  ibU  te- 
qaires  10,000  leaves. 

How  is  Tin  used? 

Tin  is  used  for  iha  coating  or  lining  of  copper 
vessel^,  and,  spread  upon  sheets  of  iron,  fwins 
what  ia  called  Tin  Plate.  These  plates,  jdned 
together,  make  many  usefat  thiogs. 

flow  are  these  plates  joined? 

Tbey  are  onited  in  seams:  these  seams  are 
jmned  by  a  mixture  of  melted  lead  and  tin,  called 
Solder.  This  is  ponred  into  the  seam,  an4»  when 
cooled,  strongly  cements  the  pieces  of  tin. 

Have  you  seen  any  thing  made  of  tin? 

I  have  seen  bftxes,  keitUes.  candlesticks,  pails- 
and  pans. — Mrs.  Robbias^s  GuUU  to  Knowledge. 

Woke- — Thus  is  a  peminial  nobleness  and 
even  8aa*edDeB9  in  work.  W^  he  ever  so  be- 
nighted, forgetful  of  bis  high  calling,  there  is  al- 
ways hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 
Doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  ranorse,  indignation,  de- 
spair itself,  all  these,  like  hell- dugs,  lie  beleagQer* 
ing  the  soul  of  the  ^r  dayworker  as  of  every 
man;  but  he  bends  lumself  with  free  valor  against 
his  task,  and  ill  these  are  stilled— all  these  shrink 
normarioe  fkr  off  iota  their  cares.— TAouku 
CurifU. 


'M£N£,  MENE,  TfiKEL  UPHABSIN!' 

BT  CmllLES  3TZWABT. 

'Tis  etarry  night.   As  one  who  grievM, 

The  deep  Eiaphratea  marmnri  by>~- 
The  palm  tre^  tifti  ito  giant  Icavee 

Unqnivering  to  the  solemn  tk^ 
The  ttwrlight  trmnblea  at  it  fidU 

Qn  Babers  gay  aod  gorgeoas  towen, 
,  And  all  unholy  mirth  entbrBlls 

fler  final,  food  but  fleetiog  hours. 

The  dates'  iweet  ridies  glowing  droop, 

And  flnah  with  rosy  hue  the  wave; 
The  hi  ashing  bndi  and  flowers  stoop 

To  kins  the  waters  as  they  lare. 
But  in  those  regal  towers,  high, 

Ten  thousand  shifliog  torches  shine; 
The  brave  are  there,  and  beauty's  eye 

fieama  brighter  than  the  crystal  wine. 

Around  Belehazzar's  banquet  board — 

Around  Belshazzar's  fmpious  throne. 
In  lingering  lines,  the  mystic  lieht 

Hangs  bmntiful  on  arch  and  dome. 
Bst  lot  what  means'  that  sudden  pause?— 

'Tifl  not  the  votive  pledge  to  hear — 
That  Uasing  glare  that  overawes 

The  banquet  midway  in  career. 

Behold*  Qpon  the  shrinking  sight 

Empbyreal  lightnings  wrap  tbe  wall. 
Embodying  in  their  lurid  light 

High  Heaven's  decree  for  Babel's  fati. 
And  yon  proud  flag,  that  haags  bo  high. 

Another  morn  may  never  see — 
The  Medes  are  shouting  *'victory!" 

And  Babylon  has  ceased  to  be. 


MR.  WINKLEMAN  AT  HOME.  1 
BT  T.  8.  Asnnni. 

Mr.  Winklemsn,  after  eating  his  breakfast  in  . 
silence,  arose  without  a  remark  to  any  one,  and 
lefc  the  room  in  which  bis  family  were  assembled 
at  the  morning  meal.    Taking  up  his  bat,  he  I 
passed  from  the  honse.  As  h^  came  into  the  cptn  j 
air  and  made  two  or  three  deep  inspiraduns,  in  i 
the  unconscious  effort  to  relieve  his  bosom  from  a 
sense  of  oppression,  be  becMue  very  distinctly  I 
aware  that  ft  heavy  weight  zested  upon  ha 
feelings. 

*•  What's  the  matter  with  mel  Why  shonU  I 
feel  troubled?" 

•   Thus  Mr.  Wioklemaninqniredof  himself.  And  j 
;  as  he  w^ked  along,  iu  the  direction  of  the  stm. 
withhis  eyes  cast  down*  he  searched  sbontia  i 
:  thought  for  the  canie  <tf  his  unpleasant  statt-  of 

;  feelings- 

•  There's  nothing  in  my  bnriness  to  tHonUe 
I  me."  So  he  talked  with  himself.  *•  Every  tbtn; 
I  is  going  on  prosperously.  No  heavy  paymcDta 
fh>r  a  month  to  come.   What  does  it  mean?" 

Search  in  this  direction  not  revealing  the  caoss  ! 
of  uneasiness,  Mr.  Winkleman's  thoughts  went 
back  to  tbe  home  he  had  left  no  nnoeremonioQsly  ' 
— witii  such  an  appMcnt  indiSennce  towards  his 
wife  and  ohildrei^^.T||i^  (was  evidently  coming 
nearer  the  source  of  trouble,  for  the  weight  on  hu 
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fiteliogs  greir  man  oppreasive.  Aad  ntnr,  be  ma 
oonscioas  of  hftviog  been  in  a  veiy  mMOmlarteble, 
anaocial  state,  daring  all  bnakfost  time.  Whj 
WEB  this?  Afa!  It  was  all  dnr  noir— m  ag^  a(- 
tBSted  tta  disooreiy. 

Mr.  WiDkleman,  thoagh  a  mffl-msaniiig  man, 
ud  kind  in  the  main,  to  his  ftmify,  was  seno- 
tire  to  litUe  incongrnities  and  annc^aDoes,  aad 
not  over  patient  when  they  oocnrred.  He  was 
apt  to  speak  ehuply  on  the  spar  of  tbe  moment — 

'  uwsys  to  the  distnrbanee  of  his  own  peace  after 
tbe  excitement  of  the  occasion  was  over. 

On  thia  particnlar  momiDg,  bis  daughter  Fanny, 
a  bri^t,  j^yfal,  rather  t^oghtless  girl,  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  committed  some  act  of  rudeness, 
for  which  be  reproved  her  in  so  harsh  a  manner, 
that  the  child  Ninit  into  tears. 

instant  Mr.  Winkleman  spoke,  be  felt  that 
he  bad  done  wrong.  Experience,  is  well  as  rea- 
mm,  had  long  %ga  made  dear  to  bis  mind  the  folly 
of  harsh  or  fretnil  reproof.  The  olear  omvietion, 
in  ft  parents  mixid,  tnat  he  has  wronged  his  child, 
is  always  attended  with  pain.  Tins  eonvietion 
was  felt  hy  Mr.  Winkleman;  and  followed. 
Fanny  glided  weeping  from  the  room,  and  tbe 
erring  father  silently — almost  moodily — went  on 
to  complete  bis  toilet.  While  tbos  engaged,  some 
article  of  dress  was  found  not  to  be  in  suitable 
OTder.  Already  distorbed  in  mind,  this  newly 
exciting  cause  prompted  the  utterance  of  an  im- 
patient ejaculation,  with  an  added  word  of  cen- 
sore  towards  bis  wife  for  neglect. 

Mrs.  Winkleman  felt  his  nnkind  manner  and 
expression — what  true  wife  does  not  fed  re- 
buke or  censure  keenly! — and  tboagh  prompt  to 
r^wir  the  nttlect.  showed  that  she  was  hart. 

Here  la^  the  whole  secret  Mr.  Winkleman 
had  permitted  Umself  to  fed  and  to  mcak  nn- 
kindly»  first  to  his  child,  and  then  to  his  wife. 
Such  a  state  of  feelmg,  in  a  man  like  Mr.  tinkle. 
man,  cootd  not  exist  witboot  of  itsdf  produeiDg 
an  nnbappy  frame  of  mind;  but  when  to  this,  was 
added  the  remembrance  of  harsh  and  hasty 
spee^  towards  his  wife  and  one  of  bis  children, 
wHb  a  perception  of  their  mental  pain,  cause 
moagb  for  all  his  uncomibrtable  sensations  were 

1  apparent. 

"I  wish!  bad  more  control  of  myself," said 

!  Mr.  Winkleman,  with  a  sigb. 

He  felt  worse,  now  that  all  was  clear  to  his 
mind,  for  self-condemnation  was  added. 

,      "1  must  control  myself  better."   Good  pur- 

'  poses  were  forming,  and  these  always  hare  a  tran- 
qoibziQg  effect.   "Harsh  words  and  an  unkind 

L  manner  do  little,  If  any  good.  If  things  go  wronp. 


ohild.  and  the  sober,  altnost  sad  oountenanoe  of 
has  wif&  To  meet  these,  and  yet  assume  a  cheer- 
fid  manner,  was  for  him  no  li^t  achierement 
Bnt,  it  most,  if  posdble,  be  done.  Uow  rdieved 
hs  was,  when  Funy,  his  light-hearted  little  girl, 
met  him  with  a  sunny  face,  and  claimed  hex 
vaul  kisl  Mrs.  Winkleman  smiled  too,  aa  plea- 
•Mttlyas  if  there  bad  been  no  morning  cloud. 
Tet,  even  firom  this  be  sutTcred  rebuke.  There 
was  a  generous  dfmial  of  self,  and  a  loving  for- 
giveness on  their  part,  that  humbled  and  sobered 
bim.  Ah!  If  he  could  only  forget  the  past,  so 
that  he  might  enter  into  the  joy  of  tbe  present. 
But  that  was  impossible.  Wbatevcr  is  written 
on  the  memoiy  in  pain,  bears  too  Tivtdly  the 
record. 

Yet,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  do,  ana  that 
was  to  speak  and  act  aflectionately  ud  kindly. 
How  potent  was  tbe  charm  that  lay  in  Us  words 
and  manner!  What  a  new  sphere  at  m  Seemed 
to  pervade  tbe  little  home  drde.  The  mormng 
cloud  had  passed,  and  the  risen  sun  exhaled  the 
early  dew. 

Bnt  ere  tbe  dinner  hour  was  mtr,  a  towm 
cordant  janed  tbe  pleasant  harmony.  FMoy 
happened  to  orertum  a  glass  of  water,  at  which 
Mr.  Winkleman  said  impatiently,  and  with  a 
frown — 

"What  a  careless  girl  you  are!'* 
The  blood  mounted  to  Fanny's  chedu  and 
brow,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  by  Mr>  Win- 
kleman, ere  he  was  sobered  br  regret 

"Try  and  be  more  canfol,  EWny,"  said  he,  hi 
a  kinder  voice. 
<^  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  fkther." 
Fanny's  lip  quivered.  She  fansd  to  r^;ain  her 
self  possession;  bat  the  very  kindness  in  her 
felher's  voice  helped,  now,  to  break  down  her 
fedingB,  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  Mr.  Winkleman 
didn't  Uke  this.  His  sadden  irritation  bad 
clouded  bis  perceptions,  and  be  did  not,  there- 
fore, see  into  tbe  mind  of  his  child,  and  compre- 
hend her  state.  He  attributed  rather  to  anger, 
or  perverseness.  than  of  wounded  feelings  that 
would  express  their  pain,  tbe  tears  of  his  child. 

"t  don't  see  any  use  in  your  crying  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Winkleman.  a  little  sternly. 

Fanny's  sobs  increased.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  control  herself,  she  left  the  table,  and  retired 
from  tHe  room. 

Mrs.  Winkleman'a  eyes  followed,  with  a  sad 
look,  her  child:  and  over  htf  whole  countenance 
gathered  a  sober  hue,  as  she  Tanished  throng 
tbe  door.   Mr.  Winkleman  saw  the  change  htB 


r  these  act  feebly  as  correeUves.  I  mast,  and  will  ■  impatient  temper  had  wrought,  and  his  fcelmgs 
control  myself  better."  took  even  a  darker  shade;  for  sdf-reproachtt. 

[  ^  By  .the  time  Mr.  Winkleman  arrived  at  his 
|.  stoT«.'%e  was  able  to  dismiss  these  thoughts,  and 
to  enter,  with  his  usual  eamestncBs,  upon  the 
business  of  the  day. 

On  turning  his  steps  homeward  at  dinner  time, 
thought  preceded  him,  and  something  of  the  op- 


stiogiog  sharply,  were  added  to  mortification. 

Alas!  Bow  all  was  marred  again— marred 
throogh  Mr.  Winklooan's  unfortunate  lack  of  self- 
control.  His  heart  was  bearier  when  he  left  his 
dwellfng,  and  took  Ms  way  to  his  store,  than  in  tbe 
morning.  He  did  not  now  haveto  search  about  in 
pression  from  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  morn-  hiS'mird  for  the  causes  that  produced  tbe  weight 


tog  now  rested  on  his  feelings.  He  remembered 
bow  it  was  when  he  left,  and  imagination  could 
realise  no  cbaoge  in  the  aspect  of  things.  He 
a»w  the  glistening  eyta  and  grieving  fice  <tf  bla 


npnn  his  feelings.  Alas!  They  were  too  appa- 
lent. 

"X  most  do  better  than  tiiis.  It  is  unmanly 
nay,  worse,  nnjast— even  wwse  than  that — 
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orael,"  he  raid  to  himself,  m  he  sat  down  in  hU  i  tongne.  Bat  he  restnined  ite  nttcranoe.  When 
priTate  office,  and  mused  alone.  Half  of  the  {entire  self  control  was  his,  he  geatlv  pointed  oat 
afternoon  was  spent  in  self-repzoaches,  repent-  to  her  wherein  she  was  wrong.   With  a  pmnpt 


anca,  and  the  formation  of  good  reaoIutioDfl.'  He 
reviewed  the  past  tbroagh  many  years,  and  saw 
hoWf  times  alnust  without  number,  he  had, 
through  impatienoe  and  want  of  a  'thoughthil 
regard  fa  his  wife  and  children,  destroyed  th«r 
bapiniHfls  and  hia  own. 

"J  oooe  heard  a  lady  say,  not  knowing  that 
the  words  would  reach  my  cars,  that  Mr.  Win- 
kleman  was  a  good  huabwid  and  fiithw.  I  was 
flattered  exceedingly,  and  prided  mysdf  on  the 
truth  of  her  remark.  But  was  the  remark  rea^y 
true?  Alas!  I  fear  not  The  cmUoob,  im^ 
tient,  sbarp-G^ieaking  bnsband  and  nther,  merits 
not  auchacommen^tion." 

Humbled  in  h^  own  eyes,  and  grienng  for  the 
pain  he  had  occasidned  m  his  family,  Mr.  Wior 
kleman  returned  borne  at  the  close  of  day  with  a 
heavy  heart.  He  wished  to  bring  sunshine  inte 
his  dwelling;  but,  nnable  to  rally  himself  and 
put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  be  felt  that  lus 
presence  would  be  fkr  more  likely  to  darken  than 
tnighten  the  spirits  of  his  wi&  and  ebildrm. 

Aa  Mr.  Wii^emui  placed  hit  hand  upon  the 
door  to  open  it,  he  exporienoed  no  aeuae  of  plea- 
sure. Fanny's  tearful  tyes  wen  bofim  him.  and 
ber  sobs  yet  rung  in  hia  cars.  With  almost 
noiadeaa  Mep  he  entered,  and  waa  gmng  quietly 
^jp  ataira,  whea  he  met  hia  dan^tcr  coming 
dowiv* 

'  "W dl.  Fanny!**  Be  forced  a  amile,  and  com- 
pelnd  his  voice  to  assume  a  gentle,  loving  tone. 
Instantly,  Fanny's  arms  were  around  his  neck 


apology  and  a  promise  to  do  better,  Fanny  cor- 
rected bear  error. 

At  the  breakfitat  table,  Mr.  Winkleman  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  thrown  off  of  his  gnatd. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  a  meal  so  well  for  weekp. 
and  could  not  hdp  remarking  how  light  and 
cheerful  he  felt,  as,  on  riging  from  the  taUe,  and 
saying  good  moraiog.  ahnoat  gaily,  he  left  the 
house,  and  went  out  into  the  street  witli  »  light 
air  mnrmuripg  on  hia  lips. 

"Good  humor."  What  a  power  it  upaneaw! 
And  what  a  power  Hbm  is  in  gentle  wcraa!  Ur. 
Winkleman  {voved  this,  not  mily  on  tlie  pceaent 
but  on  many  after  occasitma;  and  so  may  we  aU 
prove  it.  , 

Reader,  do  you  oflen.  like  Mr.  Winkleman,  go 
ont  from  your  home  with  a  weight  on  your  feel- 
ings? Look  again  into  the  mirror  we  hold  up, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  disoover  the  canse.  The 
fault,  aa  waa  the  oaee  with  Mr.  Winklemaii,  may 
be  all  iuyonadf. 


MARY'S  LETTSrU. 

Potn-Mary!  I  never  knew  tmtil  yesterday  Chat 
she  had  a  little  girl  of  ber  own.  A  darling  little 
curly-headed  beaaty  (tf  a  creature,  everybody  says, 
which  she  hires  boArded  in  an  Orphan's  Aaylnm. 
Mary  hersdf  is  the  kitchien  glil  where  I  board,  hot 
somehow  I  have  been  haunted  witb  a  longing  to 
know  all  about  her.  There  is  something  in  the 
end  her  warm  lips' on  his  cheek.  He  oould  not  j  way  she  has  of  saying  *'if  yon  please,  ma'am,'^ 
but  return  the  kiss,  nor  help  laying  bis  band  i  and  "thank  you,''  and  all  ^so  ahr^  of  sen- 
upon  her  head,  and  toying  affecdonately  with!  tences  somebody  calls  "the  trimmings,"  in  boose- 
hcr  sunny  carts.   When  be  entered  the  room  |  hold  intereouTse,  that  is  strikingly  pleanng.  Ber 

plvaseolo^  is  very  correct  too,  umost  Canltlera: 
and  once,  I  am  certajn,  she  waa  beavtifhL  Wdl, 
lut  night  Mrs.  S.  was  awa^  for  one  of  her  long 
eveninga,  and  I  occnjpted  in  aolitaiy-  state  the 
great,  wdl-warmed,  mody-li^ted  sitting  room. 
It  waa  very  knd^y.  I  sat  thinking  of  dear  old 
times,  when  I  had  a  home,  and  was  not  a  "board- 
er."  Images,  pleasant  and  beloved,  were  flittiDg 
through  my  mind  of  dear  ones  in  the  qiiritnsl 
world.  I  was  in  their  compaBy,  hi^>py,  or  for- 
getful of  the  present.  I  said  I  was  lonesome — 
no,  I  was  not  for  the  time;  the  whole  worid  I 
occupied  waa  peopled  with  those  I  loved,  and  I 
hia  weakness  was  a  losing  for  entire  harmony,  i  was  happy.  It  was  only  for  a  time,  thoogh.  In 
order  and  good  taste  in  all  their  words  and  deeds,  the-midst  of  my  revery,  the  door  was  pushed 
But  suff^ng  had  brought  true  perceptions  of  his  j  nnoeremoniously  open,  and  I  waa  startled  by  the 


where  his  wife  waa  sitting,  Fanny  walked  by  hia 
dde,  with  both  her  hands  dasdng  hia  arm. 

If  A  doad  rested  cm  the  apint  of  lua  wifo  when 
he  entered,  he  saw  not  its  shadow  in  ber  ftce. 
Light  from  hia  own  ooantenanoe  waa  reflected 
back  from  here  in  sonny  brightness. 

"I  must  ken>  this  sky  undimmed,"  said  Mr. 
Winklenua  to  himself.  "It  has  been  dark  to- 
day; but  mine  was  the  hand  that  ahnxtded  it  in 
gloom." 

Yet,  ere  half  an  hour  passed,  hia  impatient 
'  spirit  was  nigh  overshadowing  their  flndament 
Neither  his  wife  nor  children  were  perfect— and 


own  error,  and  these  made  him  Viser.  He  con 
trolled  himself,  and  when  it  was  right  to  Use 
words  of  onreetion  to  hia  childrm,  they  wm 
spoken  with  mildneaa.  He  could  buiwiuderat 
their  hidden  power. 

What  a  pleasant  eveidng  waa  tiiat  which 
closed  on  so  dark  a  day- 
Morning  found  Mr.  Winkleman  in  danger  of 
relapaing  jpto  his  old  state.  But  the  memory 
of  former  pain  was  potent  to  help  bis  quick  re- 
turning good  resolutions.  Fanny  jarred  his  feel* 
ings  with  some  annoying  tct  of  carelessness  or 
disorder*  and  the  sharp  wpsooi  was  on  hia 


dear,  sharp  voice  of  Mary: 

"Are  you  quite  alone,  ma^l"  very  reject- 
Ailly,  but  in  tcnes  that  said  "in  earnest" 
"All  alone,  Mary." 

The  sentence  soimded  kilUngly;  it  brought  hack 
matter  of  &ct. 

"And  an  you  hvsy  for  the  evening?"  was  the 
next  interrogation,  no  less  deterred  in  tone. 

"Not  very,  Mary.  Why?" 

"Could  I  trouble  yon  to  wiito  me  n  line  to  aay 
old  mother,  in  Ireland^* 

"Tes,  indeed,  Mary ;  I'd  like  it  of  all  things.** 

She  coarse  face  radiated.  33wre  it  waa,  a 
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beauty  I  b»d  bad  glimpacs  of  onoe  or  twice  Wore. 
A  BodoeD  pleasure,  a  new  hope,  would  oall  a  light 
over  the  weather-browned  featorea  that  seemed 
fv  the  moment  almost  a  ^ori&oation.  It  most 
hare  lived  there  in  bri^ter  times,  when  her  heart 
was  {reeh  and  her  future  all  ro^. 

•'I  hare  bnm^t  in  the  paper,  ma'am)  and  the 
inlc  Are  ToanAdr  now?" 

'•AURMdy.   What  ahaU  I  write?" 

"I  mppoee  yoa  must  see  my  last  letter  firam 
tbem  at  home,"  she  said  after  a  tnonaat's  heaiti^ 
tioa,  l^>aIen^7  struggling  against  a  ontam  r»> 
luctance  to  exjiose  bonwtreasnres  to  a  strangcr^s 
Bcrutin  J,  drawii^  fkom  ha  bosom  a  dhrtgr  brown 
parcel. 

Ic  was  choicely  kept,  bowsrer.  Hair  undid 
from  it,  first  the  brown  wnipper,  and  then  a 
hright-colored  bit  of  silken  stufi— some  keepsake, 
I  suspect;  and  there,  all  creased  aad  tnvken  with 
zoany  times  opening  and  fidding,  aj^wared  the 
letter. 

"TouH  not  be  tiltinf;  tales  <hi  me,  will  yoaV 
whispered  tbe>  po(v  Irish  girl  mournfully,  drop- 
ping the  treasure  into  my  lumd. 

*%o;  but  shall  I  read  it,  Maiyl" 

"Yoa  must,  I  suppose.'* 

<*Ah,  Maiy,  your  fiither  writes  am  elegant 
hand." 

"No;  Fm  thinking  that's  the  priest's  writing. 
Father's  no  scholar.  He  didn^  know  writing 
nrhen  I  came  away  at  all.  It's  not  like  he's  been 
laming  now." 

It  was  a  nice  letter,  too,  worded  with  great 
elegance,  though  representing  the  father  in  the 
first  person.  A  great  orer^ow  of  affectionate 
feeling  there  was  in  it  toward  the  dear  child 
Maty;  a  lonpng  fat  the  sight  of  her  brown  eyes, 
Ac.,  and  then  an  eloquent  tirade  ag^nst  her  hmg 
alcnce.  The  lUhor  and  moth«  at  home  are 
getting  w3ary  with  the  anxiety.  They  had  other 
tnmbles,  too;  and  then  rather  boldly  tntrodnced, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  demand  far  money.  They 
were  snfferuK.  the  cold  Wintetaad  the  famine 
were  at  thTnoor,  and  ike,  coiMortable  and  well 
fed.  was  forgetUiu  them  in  tiuii  old  age,  Ac,  Ac. 

Mary  dropped  her  ^es,  and  wept  aU  the  while 
I  read. 

"Well,  Mary,"  srid  I,  when  it  was  done, 
*^w  far  your  letter.   How  shall  X  b^n?** 

Write  just  as  I  tell  you,  plase;  and  plase 
dont  uk  qaestioDS,  plase  do  not." 

Even  (tyai,  there  was  a  trace  of  the  strange, 
fitful  beau^  homing  about  the  poor  ^rl,  that 
uadsone  pause  to  gaie  at  her.  She  began  poor- 
is^  oak  ho:  amtsnces  like  an  im^orisatrioe; 

My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

And  all  beloved  ones  at  home: — 
I  have  reodved  your  letter,  and  I  bless  God 
fix  it,  though  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  know  of  all 
your  suffering— I,  so  ill  able  to  send  you  comibrt. 
It's  bat  little  I  can  send,  only  four  poonds, 
twvfty  dcdto,  we  call  it  hm;  little  enoagli,  but 
therrs  gone  in  it  many  a  hard  weak^  work,  and 
mai^  ia  your  poor  Bfary's  tean  and  hsartadws. 
All  right  willintfy,  though,  and  Fd  work  a  mil- 
UoD  times  hatdtfwith  the  sorrow  a  millkm  tunes 
bsaneri  coald  it  bat  be  making  yout  oomfinrt 


But,  mother,  I've  tronbles  of  my  own  to  tell  you 
of.  Truths  you  never  dramed  would  come  when 
you  sent  your  little  Maiy  away  hero  with  brotiier 
Mike,  who  didn't  know  how  the  Mke  of  her  ^uld 
be  oared  for,  only  fx^  the  eating  and  the  drinkiog. 
Ob!  it's  a  terrible  story,  mother,  bot  I'll  tell  it 
all  to  yoa.  for  I've  been  longing  these  long  years 
;^t  to  lay  my  head  on  your  breast,  and  rest  it 
ithere  till  Uw  throbhing  of  the  great  trouble  got 
hashed  to  sleep  for  once.  I  can't  do  that,  mo- 
ther, but  I'm  speaking  your  name,  and  the  story 
will  o«ne  ponring  out  of  my  lips  after  it,  B|nte  of 
mv  trying  to  dtoke  it  down. 

Tou  never  sud  I'd  beaaty,  mother.  I  never 
thought  of  the  thing  this  way  or  that;  hat  what 
would  you  say,  mother,  to  near  "pretty,  little 
Mary  Devine,"  and  "black-eyed  Maiy,"  and 
"beauty  Mary  Devine,"  meeting  me  everywhere. 
More  than  one  or  two  asked  me  in  marriage,  but 
I  said  "no"  to  all,  for  there  was  jnst  me  face  I 
used  to  see  when  I  came  around  the  corner, 
mornings,  that  would  come  up  in  my  mind's 
vision  at  sw^  times,  and  make  any  other  word 
seem  sin.  I  used  to  see  it  inside  a  window, 
watching  me  as  I  moved  up  antjl  down,  alwa^ 
A  noble,  handsome  &oe  It  was;  And  I  would 
peep  in  at  it,  till  hy-tadrhj  it  nodded  friendly- 
like,  and  then  it  got  to  smile  to  me,  and  I  smiled 
back  again;  and  then,  at  last,  it  found  the  way 
to  Mikey's  cabin,  making  it  all  light  in  there,  it 
seemed  to  me,  handsome  and  royu  as  it  looked. 
I  used  to  think  there  was  a  glory  in  it  jnst  as 
there  is  aronnd  the  pictureo  of  the  blessed  Mary 
and  the  Christ  child  np  in  the  churches.  Ahd, 
oh,  mother,  1  forgot  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the 
Obrist  to  worship  it.  It  was  no  Catholic  father 
that  inarried  us,  for  we  wm  married,  and  that 
soon;  and  I,  your  Maty — it's  like  a  dream,  mo- 
ther—tbey  culed  Mrs.  Hill,  and  you've  been 
writing  all  this  long  while  as  your  little  Mary 
Devine,  little  dreaming  how  ud  in  the  great 
world's  experienoo  is  your  little  one  you  write  to. 
I  can't  tell  how  Mikey  was  so  wrought  upon,  but 
be  made  a  solemn  promise  on  the  Book,  as  did  I. 
that  it  «houId  not  be  told  you  till  my  grand  hus- 
band should  say  the  word- 
Well,  I  was  married  and  deserted.  I  csn't 
tell  how  I  lived  through  it  all.  For  a  whole 
year  I  was  his  wift,  and  so  proud  and  so  happy 
was  I.  He  never  took  me  out  walking,  to  be 
seen,  and  he  made  me  turn  Protestant  Mother, 
I  ;#eald  have  tamed  Pagan  to  have  pleased  him, 
tfao4j|^  that  I  couldn't  do,  for  Pagan  I  was  al- 
ready, and  he  the  idol  I  worshipwl— bat  Z  wu 
BO  happy  in  it  all,  mother!  To  oe  sure  be  was 
away  a  deal,  but  he  brought  the  more  sunshine 
into  the  hoata  when  he  came  back— and  he  never 
was  the  man  to  speak  an  unkind  word  to  me— 
never!  Well,  by-and-by  yon  had  a  little  grand- 
daaghter  in  tiie  house,  nether,  and  I  had  her 
christened  Mary.  It's  Tour  name,  your  own 
same,  and  I  longed  to  hear  it  sounded  in  my 
01IB  home.  My  home!  I've  got  no  home,  now. 
Little  Mary,  (she's  got  your  own  eyes,  mother, 
«nd  exactly  sodi  mrtj  bmwn  hair.  Hike  says, 
as  I  bad  when  a  UtUe  one,}  God  send  her  lot  in 
life  may  be  a  foirar  one)  irikiiat.aAiin(H^  old 
when  the  dark  tfM''e&fli(£^in^wW  never 
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said  one  vord  of  whtt  was  to  be;  but  one  day, 
all  the  day  and  all  the  oigbt  I  waited  and  watdb- 
ed  for  bim,  and  he  never  came;  and  so  the  next 
day  and  night,  and  the  next  And  then  poor 
Mike  came  wilJi  the  news.  Somebody  had  been 
sent  to  tell  him  he  had  a  wife  already,  Unng  away 
in  England,  and  had  taken  passage  to  go  and 
meet  her.  Then  came  the  sickness;  the  long 
months  that  I  bad  to  lire  as  a  pauper  in  a  poor- 
house,  the  precioos  child  along  with  me.  Bat  I 
thank  G^od  IVe  strength  to  work  now;  batihwe's 
j>ne  that's  even  nearer  and  more  helpless  than 
ibtber  or  mothcTt  on  my  hands,  to  support,  that 
it  would  be  sin  to  dasen.  Srery  week  I  pay  for 
her  keeping  just  bair  I  eun,  and  then.  111  not 
complain;  oat  it's  heavy  on  me  to  famish  all  for 
the  comfort  of  the  little  thing.  How  mach  I  lore 
her  I  ean*t  tell  yon.  It's  not  for  me  to  leave  my 
work  to  see  her  often,  though.  It  went  to  my 
heart.  The  last  time  I  went  she  didn't  know 
me.  And  more,  mother,  there  are  grand  ladies, 
enough  of  them,  who  would  gladly  take  my  little 
blossom  off  my  handa,  to  make  her  fine,  and 
cover  her  with  silks  and  jewels,  it  may  be;  but 
that  I  say  nay  t^  She  shall  call  nobody  but  me 
moUker,  while  I  have  hands  to  work  with.  And 
now,  mother,  nve  the  little  one  and  your  Maiy 
a  bleakng,  fori  fed  that  there's  power  in  it  that 
I  never  used  to  dream  A  Uessing  on  the  old 
home  and  all  of  yon,  is  the  prayer  ot  your  Mary. 

Poor  Mary  had  poured  out,  I  am  Bura,  all  her 
heart.  I  am  awaiting  impatiently  the  time  of 
an  answer.  Untaught  and  lowly  as  she  is,  there 
is  a  wisdom  about  her  that  surprises  me.  Her 
history  seems  a  romance;  and  so,  begging  your 
don  if  my  chapter  seems  too  commonplace 
your  columns,  I  submit  the  wlwle  to  you. 

  S.  Anisb. 

'  CURIOSITIES  OF  SLEEP. 

In  Tarkey,  if  ft  person  h^pens  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy-field,  and  the  wind 
blows  over  towards  him,  he  becomes  gradually 
narcotised,  and  would  die,  if  the  count^  people, 
who  ate  well  acquainted  with  the  drcui^stance, 
did  not  bring  Um  to  the  next  well  or  stream,  and 
empty  pitoher  after  pitoher  on  his  face  and  ho^^ 
Dr.  Oppenheim,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey, 
owed  his  life  to  this  umple  and  efficaciouB.  'fM^t* 
mcnt.  Dr.  Graves,  fivm  whom  this  uatoitff^ 
quoted,  also  reports  the  case  of  a  gentim^. 
thirty  years  of  age,  who,  from  long>continued 
lileepiness,  was  reduced  to  a  completo  living  sker^ 
leton,  unable  to  stand  on  his  legs  It  was  partly 
owing  to  disease,  but  chifl6y  to  the  abuse  of  mer- 
cury and  0|dum,  until  at  last  unable  to  pursue 
tus  bndness,  he  sank  into  abject  poverty  and 
woe.  Dr.  Beid  mentlHis  a  friend  of  his  who, 
whenever  anything  occurred  to  distress  him, 
soon  became  drowsy  and  fell  asleep.  A  fellbw  stu* 
dentalso  at  Edinburgh,  upon  hearing  suddenly  the 
unexpected  death  of  a  near  relative,  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed,  and  alnuwt  instantaneously,  amid 
the  g^are  of  noon-day,  sunk  into  a  profound 
slumber.  Another  person,  reading  aloud  to  one 
bis  dearest  fHends  stretched  on  his  death-bed, ' 


fUl  fast  asleep,  and  widi  the  book  still  in  his 
hud,  went  on  readii^,  utterly  unoonscious  ti 
what  he  was  uttering.  A  woman  at  Hainanlt 
slept  seventeen  or  ei^teen  hours  a  day  for  fifteen 
years.  Another  is  recorded  to  have  slept  once 
for  four  days.  D»  Macoish  mentions  a  Koman 
who  spent  three-fourths  of  her  life  in  deep,  and 
Dr.  Elliotson  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
who  ^pt  for  six  weeks  and.  reoovered.  The  ve- 
nerable St.  Angostine,  of  Hippo,  prudently  di- 
vided his  hours,  into  three  parts,  eight  to  be  de- 
voted to  deep,  d|^t  to  reercatimi,  and  eight  to 
oonverse  witn  the  wiuid. 

Maniacs  are  reported,  pwticularly  in  the  East- 
ern hemisphere,  to  become  furioudy  vigilant 
during  the  ftUl  of  the  moon,  more  especially  when 
the  <kteriorating  fays  of  its  polarized  light  is 
permitted  to  fall  into  thdr  apartment;  hence  the 
name  lunatics^  There  certainly  is  a  greater 
pronenees  to  disease  during  deep  than  in  the  wak- 
ing state;  for  those  who  pass  the  night  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  inevitably  become  infected 
with  its  noxious  air,  while  tiavdlers  who  go 
through  without  stopping,  escape  the  miasma. 
Intense  odd  induces  deep,  and  toose  wlu>  perish 
in  the  snow,  sUep  tm  till  th^  deep  the  Sleep  of 
deatih. — Scientific  Ammean. 


.  PUNCTUALITY. 

There  are  very  few  who  have  strength  of  cha- 
racter sufficient  at  all  times  to  do  now  what  we 

hope  may  be  done  to-morrow.  Thus  we  put  off 
acting  at  the  right  time,  not  because  it  is  earner 
done  hereafter,  but  because  we  do  not  wish  now 
to  make  the  effort.  We  make  appointments,  and 
do  not  keep  them  punctually,  and  think  little  of 
it;  but  we  have  no  conception  of  the  annoyance 
we  cause  our  friends.  We  abus^  their  patience, 
consume  their  time,  and  lead  them  to  distrust  our 
promises  in  future.  Melanothon  says,  when  he 
had  an  appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the 
how,  bat  the  mMfulc  to  be  nxed>  tfett  tiie  time 
might  not  run  out  in  idloMBS  or  suspense.  The 
punctuality  of  Dr.  Chalmer's  fal^  was  so  wdl 
known,  that  his  auuti  i^earing  (me  morning  too 
lato  at  breakfast,  and  well  knowing  what  await- 
ed her  if  she  exposed  herself  defenceless  to  the 
storm,  thus  managed  to  divert  i^  *'0,  Mr.  Chd- 
mers!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room, 
*'X  had  such  a  strange  dream,  last  night!  I 
dreamt  you  were  dead.  * 

"Indeed!'*  said  Mr.  Chalmers,  quite  aoKsted 
hj  an  announcement  which  bon  so  directfyopon 
-lus  own  future  history. 

*'And  I  dreamt,"  she  continued,  *'that  the  fu- 
neral day  was  named;  the  funeral  hour  was 
fixed;  and  the  Ameral  oards  were  written;  and 
the  day  came;  and  the  fiilks  came;  and  the  hour 
came;  but  what  do  yoa  think  happened?  why, 
the  dock  had  soarce  dcme  chappmg,  (striking) 
twelve,  which  had  been  the  hour  named  uuthe 
cards,  when  a  loud  koocMng  Was  heard  within 
the  coffin,  and  a  voiqp,  peremptory,  ana  iU^deas- 
ed  like,  came  out  of  it.  sayingyKwdre's  diap- 
pit,  and  ye're  no  liftin.* " 

Mr.  Cbalmers  was  himself  too  gr4lA  a  hnmor- 
.  ist  not  to  relish  a  joke  so  qaiekly  afld  clereriy 
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contrived,  and  the  ingenious  calfHit  felt  that  she  ^ 
had  accomplished  more  than  an  escape  Let 
only  those  follow  her  example  who  oan  eqoal  her 
wit. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  knoir  the  secrets  of  the 
Uidiea'  toilette,  hut  we  do  know  ibat  somehow 
or  other,  when  waiting  for  a  lady  to  accompany 
OB  at  an  appointed  hour,  we  have  to  wait  a  loog 
time  while  she  "just  slips  on  her  things,  and  TiU 
be  ready  in  a  moment.'""  i 

Whether  it  is  our  impatience  for  the  return  of  i 
her  bright  face,  or  whether  it  is  because  we 
know  not  the  mysteries  of  just  slipping  on  her; 
tlungs— whatever  it  is,  we  do  know  that  tiae! 
wear  and  tear  of  patience  is  terrible,  and  we| 
often  wish  she  had  said  frankly:  "Sir,  I  have  to 
hunt  up  my  clothes,  dress  my  hair,  dust  my 
bonnet,  lace  my  boots,  select  a  eollar,  cologne  my 
handkerchief,  and  cannot  posubly  be  ready  under 
half  m  boar." 

So  when  the  bell  ringa  for  Inmkfost,  dinner, 
tea,  or  recitations,  some  me  is  always  a  little 
tardy — a  little  late  in  rising,  dressing,  at  meals, 
at  chorcfa — everywhere  some  one  is  behindhand. 
The  rest  wait,'  and  run,  and  call,  and  tiy  to  aid 
her,  and  when  at  last  she  appears,  yon  wish 
that,  in  addition  to  all  that  she  has  put  on,  she 
bad  adorned  herself  with  one  more  garment  of 
beauty— the  habit  of  being  punctual. — The 
Daughter  at  Schooi,  by  Rev.  John  Todd. 

MISS  BREMER  AND  JENNY  LIND. 

Here  I  ascertained  that  Jenny  Lind  was  still 
at  tlanuia,  and  would  not  yet  leave  for  a  couple 
of  days.  I  wrote,  therefore,  a  few  lines  to  her, 
and  dispatched  diem  by  our  young  countryman, 
Horlin,  who  was  glad  to  be  the  bmrer  of  my  let- 
ter. It  was  in  the  ereniog,  and  after  that  I  took 
my  light  and  went  up  stairs  to  my  chamber  to  go 
to  rest.  But  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  Btairs,  when  1  heard  a  voioe  below  mention 
my  name.  I  Icwked  around  astonished,  and 
there,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  stood  a -lady  hold- 
iog  by  the  balustrade,  and  lookiog  up  to  me  with 
a  lund  and  beaming  oountenance-  It  was  Jenny 
Lind— Jenny  Lind  here,  an<i  with  that  beaming, 
fresh,  joyous  expression  of  countenance  which, 
when  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten!  There 
is  the  whole  Stredish  spring  in  iu  I  was  glad- 
All  was  forgotten  in  a  moment  which  had  for- 
merly come  between  her  and  me.  I  oould  not 
bnt  instantly  go  down,  bend  over  tbe  balustrade, 
and  kias  her.  That  agreeable  young  man,  Max 
lljortsberg,  was  with  her.  I  shook  hands  with 
huo,  batltook  Jenny  Lind  with  me  into  my 
chamber.  We  had  never  met  since  that  time  at 
Stockholm,  when  I  predicted  for  her  an  European 
reputation.  She  had  now  atta^ed  it  in  a  higher 
degree.than  any  other  artist,  because  the  praise 
and  tbe  laurels,  which  she  won  everywhere,  had 
not  reference  alone  to  her  gifis  as  a  singer. 

I  Wffiul  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
says  while  she  yet  remained  in  Havana,  partly 
yrk^^  her  in  her  own  apartments,  and  partly  in 
drirmg  with  her  on  the  beautiful  promenades 
around  the  city,  and  partly  in  my  own  room, 
where  I  sketch^  her  portrait;  and  I  oould  not 


helponee  more  loving  her  intensely.-  Beneath 
the  palm-trees  of  Cum,  we  talked  only  of  Swe- 
den  and  onr  mntoal  friends  there,  and  shed  bit- 
ter tears  together  over  the  painful  loss  of  oth^ 
We  talked  much  about  old  friends  and  old  con- 
neetitais  hi  Sweden — nay,  truly  speakhig,  we 
talked  of  nothing  else,. because  eveiything  elso-— 
honor,  reputation,  wealth,  all  of  wMch  she  had 
obtained  out  of  Sweden — did  not  seem  to  have 
struck  the  least  root  in  her  soul.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  heard  something  about  thtBi,  but 
she  had  neither  ioclinatiou  nor  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing of  them.  Sweden  alone,  and  those  old  . 
friends,  as  weU  as  religious  subjects,  lay  upper- 
most in  ber  soul,  and  of  these  merely  had  she 
any  wise  to  converse.  In  certain  respects  I 
could  not  entirely  agree  with  her;  bat  she  was 
always  an  unusual  and  superior  character,  and 
so  fresh,  80  Swedish.  Jenny  Lind  is  kindred 
with  Trollbatan  and  Niagara,  and  with  every 
vigorbus  and  decided  power  of  nattire,  and  tkb 
effect  which  she  produces  resemble  theirs. 

The  Americans  are  enchanted  with  her  beniS- 
cence.  I  cannot  admire  her  for  this;  I  can  only 
congratulate  her  in  being  able  to  follow  tbe  im- 
pulse of  her  heart.  But  that  Jany  Lind,  with 
all  the  powxr  she  feels  herself  possessed  of, 
with  all  the  sway  she  exercises,  amid  all  the 
praise  and  homage  which  is  poured  upon  ber, 
and  the  multitudes  of  people  whom  she  sees  at 
ber  feet,  still  looks  up  to  something  higher  than 
all  this— higher  (ban  herself— and  in  comparison 
with  which  she  esteems  herself  and  all  this  to  be 
mean— that  glance,  that  thirst  after  tbe  holy  and  , 
the  highest,  which,  during  manv  changes,  al-^- 
ways  again  returns  and  shows  itsuf  to  be  a  domi- 
nant feature  ui  .Jenny  Lind— that  it  is,  in  my 
eyes,  her  most  unusiutl  and  her  noblest  oharac- 
teristic. 

She  was  very  amiable  and  afiecti<Hiate  to  me; 
yes,  so  much  so,  that  it  affected  me.  Little  did 
I  expect  that,  beneath  the  palms  of  the  tropica, 
we»^uld  come  so  near  to  each  other! 

I  met  at  dinner,  at  lur  houijc,  the  i^liole  of  hcr 
travelling  party — Bellctti,  Mademiiisellct  Aebi»- 
trom,  Mr.  Barnum  anil  bia  dAugbler,  aud  many 
others.  The  best  uuJeratflnding  Mpftg  to  pre- 
vail betwem  her  and  ihism.  8D«^flH|Bd  then 
all,  and  prttised  highly  the  bebsmol?  of  Mr. 
Bs^omtoher.  She  was  not  now  giving  any  con- 
certs in  Cuba,  and  was  Keying  the  repose,  and 
the  beautiful  tropical  scenery  axud  air.  She  sang 
for  me  unasked,  (for  I  would  not  ask  her  to 
sing,)  one  of  Lindblad's  songs — 

and  her  yoice  seemed  to  me  as  fresh  and  yonth- 
M  as  ever. 

One  day  she  drove  mo  to  tbe  Bif  hop's  Garden, 
which  was  '^Beautiful — beautiful!"  she  said; 
beautiful  park-like  grounds  near  Havana,  where 
she  was  anxious  to  show  me  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
and  many  other  tropical  plants,  which  proves 
ber  fresh  taste  for  nature.  In  the  evening  we 
drove  along  the  magnificent  promenade,  el  Pas- 
\seo  di  Isa^ila  seconda,  which  extends  for,  oer- 
:  tainly,  upward  of  three  English  miles,  between 
broad  avenues  cfrfiKlg^j^jji^gqg^]^  trees. 


beds  of  flowers, 


Dontuna. 
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ftnd  which  is  the  finest  promenftde  »aj  one  cam 
imAgtoe,  to  sty  nothing  of  its  being  under  the 
clear  heareo  of  OabA.  The  moon  was  in  her 
flist  quarter,  uid  floated  like  a  little  boat  above 
the  wastem  bcniam.  Jenny  Lind  made  me  ob- 
aerre  its  dttforant  fosition  here  to  what  it  has 
widi  us,  where  tiie  new  moon  is  always  npright, 
or  merdy  io  a  danting  direction  to  tiie  earth. 
The  entire  eirde  of  the  moon  appeared  unosnally 
clear. 

Thil  soft  yonng  moonlight  abore  the  Terdant, 
UUowy  tal&,  with  their  groups  of  palm-treeS) 
was  indescrilMbly  beautlfiil. 

I  fuK^ed  tiiat  Jenny  Liad  was  tired  of  her 
wandwing  lifs  and  her  role  of  singer.  She  evi- 
dently wished  for  a  life  of  quieter  and  profounder 
oharacter.  We  talked  of-^arriage  and  dooi^s- 
tio  Ufe. 

Of  a  certainty,  a  change  of  this  kind  is  ap- 
proaoUng  for  Jemny  Lind.  Bat  will  it  satisfy 
nsv  Bonl,  and  be  enough  few  her?  I  doabt. 

SOta  left  that  srening  for  New  Orleans,  ont  of 
i^ts,  and  not  happy  in  her  own  mind.  The 
vessel  by  whidi  she  sailed  was  crowded  with 
Oalifomian  adrentnrers.  fbnr  hundred,  it  was 
teid,  who  were*  retoming  to  Kew  Orleans;  and 
Tenny  Lind  had  just  heanl  a  rumor  that  Oaptain 
West,  who  had  brought  h«r  over  from  England 
to  America,  had  periwed  in  a  disaatrons  voyage 
at  sea.  All  this  oepressed  her  mind,  and  neither 
my  enoonragoment— I  went  on  board  the  vessel 
to  take  leave  of  her,  to  give  her  my  good  wishes 
and  a  .bouquet  of  roses — ^nor  the  captain's  offer 
€f  his  cabin  and  saloon,  where,  above  deck,  she 
might  have  rrauuned  undisturbed  bf  the  O^ifor- 
niana  below*  were  able  to  bheer  her.  ffiw  was 
pale,  and  said  little.  She  scsnwly  looked  at  my 
poor  roses,  althongh  they  were  the  most  beanUful 
I  could  get  in  Havana;  when,  however,  I  again 
WU  seated  in  my  litUe  gondola,  and  was  ajrwiy 
at  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  I  saw  Jenny 
Lind  lean  over  the  railing  toward  me. 

And  all  the  beaatifdl,  r^nlar  coantenanoe^  of 
the  West  paled  below  the  beaming,  tinng  beaaty 
<rf  exprestnon  in  the  countenance  which  I  then 
saw,  bathed  in  tears,  kissing  the  roses,  kissing 
her  hands  to  me,  glancing,  beaming  a  whole 
Summer  of  affluent,  chaaging,  easfaiimng.  warm 
inward  life.  Sbe  felt  that  she  had  been  cold,  to 
me,  and  she  would  now  nuke  amends  for  it. 

And  if  I  should  never  again  see  Jenny  Lind,  I 
ihaU  alwoTS  henoeflvi^  see  her  thus,  as  at  this 
moDOit,  always  love  her  tiios. 


A  Bbautifvl  SnctLE.—  The  pious  Jonathan 
Bdwards  describes  a  Qkistian  as  beiug  lit« 
"such  a  little  flowcc  as  we  see  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  low  and  humble  on  the  ground;  opening 
its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the 
sun's  glory;  r^oicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rap- 
ture; diffasmg  around  a  sweet  fii^rance;  stand* 
iog  peaceftilly  and  lowly  in  the  midst  of  other 
flowers.*'  The  world  may  think  nothing  of  the 
little  flower— th^  may  not  even  notice  it;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  will  \»  diffushig  around  a  sweet 
fragrance  upcm  all  who  dwell  within  its  lowly 
sphere. 


FIAT  J0STITIA, 

BY  r.  S.  ABIBUB. 

'  'Let  justioe  be  done,  though  the  heavens  should 
bUl"  Mr.  Klkington  spoke  with  a  firm  v(^  and 
a  steady  eye. 

"Crime  18  often  oommitted  under  the  preaauFe 

great  temptation.  In  a  moment  of  weakness, 
the  unhappy  subject  of  evil  allnremait  &lls," 
said  the  poson  with  wlxtti  the  gentleman  was  ia 
oonrera«|tion. 

'•AH  trae."  replied  Mr.  Elkmgtcm;  "ill  very 
true.  But  every  act  has  its  legitimato  conse- 
quence; and  we  wrong  socie^i  and  the  individual 
wrong-doer  himself,  whenever  we  seek  to  inter- 
rupt so  wisely  ordained  a  relation.  If  a  man 
steals  from  me,  he  is  a  thief.  For  tiieft,  the  law 
ordains  punishment;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  every 
man's  duty  to  give  up  the  thief  to  Jostioe,  if  m 
his  power  to  do  so.  The  pn^ress  of  crime  is  ar- 
rested  thereby,  and  aociety  guarded  from  fiitnrs 
depredations.''' 

"This  is  stating  the  case  very  genorally.  But 
general  principles  are  never  of  equal  appfkatkn. 
Thero  are  collateral  consideratioDB  in  evoy  case, 
which  may  not  be  disr^arded  without  wrong  to 
the  individual.  And  we  may  assume  it  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  in  doing  wrong  to  an  indi- 
vidual, we  wrong  the  body  of  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  a  member." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fklse  philanUinpy.  as 
well  as  false  judgment,  excused  by  this  ail- 
ment based  on  exceptions  to  general  rules,"  aud 
Mr.  Elkington,  with  an  air  of  sdf^atirikctiflp. 
"For  my  part,  I  believe  that  man  harm  is  done 
in  tiie  end  by  admittii^  tfie  exceptions,  than 
conld  posably  arise  from  an  invariably  stringoit 
application  of  the  rule.  The  man  who  steals, 
knows  that  he  is  violating  a  law  {rf*  both  God  and 
lus  fellow.  The  statute  of  his  country  says,  that 
for  such  an  evil  act  he  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment.  Let.  then,  the  penalty  be  nUde 
so  sure,  that  escape  beccRAes  next  to  a  moral  im- 
possibility. Let  eveiy  one  who  becomes  cognizant 
of  an  act  of  stealing,  sap  op  the  offender  to  speedy 
jostioe.  For  my  p#C,  painful  as  the  necessity 
might  be.  I  would  not  stand  betweoi  justioe  and 
my  own  son,  were  he  to  become  an  offender.  The 
stem  old  Roman  ftther-has  left  an  example  of 
unswerving  Jostioa  that  Chriatiana  would  do  wdl 
to  imitate.*^ 

"The  time  may  come  when  you  will  tUnk  a 
little  differaitly,'^  said  the  friend;  '«whea  collate- 
ral influences  will  have  suffident  weight  to  in- 
terpose an  exception  to  your  stxingait  geneial 
rule." 

"Well  see, returned  Bb.  Elkington,  confident- 
ly, as  the  two  men  separated. 

A  few  days  after  this  oonversatim  took  place, 
Mr.  Elkington,  who  was  a  merchant,  was  rather 
surprised  to  recdve  a  notification  that  be  had 
overdrawn  his  htak  aecooat  more  tiiaa  tm  fhoa? 
sand  dollars. 

"AltogeUiw  a  mistake,"  said  be  to  Umadf,  m 
he  opoied  his  desk,  tn  order  to  tab  therefrom  faia 
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hnrriedlj.  to  see  if  it  wen  not  ooneeftled  bencsA 
tiiem,  be  turned  to  one  of  his  do-ks  uid  aaid: 
*«Wherei8  JunesT* 

"He  hMn't  been  to  the  sbon  tlua  mnning, 
at." 

'<Wby1  lahesiokl" 

"I  cftnaot  tell,  sir.  Be  made  no  oomplunt  of 
tncHsposition  on  leaving  the  etore  lest  9TCDin|[."  | 

It  WM  on  the  lip  of  Mr.  BlkiBgton  to  ny*  m  a  | 
donbtftd  tone  of  voice: 

"There's  something  wrong;^'  bat  checking  the 
ntteranoe  thereof,  he  took  liis  hat  and  left  the 
abne.  A  little  wUa  aftenrardi  he  presented  bim- 
self  at  the  eounter  (tf  the  bank  when  he  lupt  bis 
deposits,  and  aaked  the  book<^aepor  to  ohUge  Um 
bj  taming  to  his  aeooont 

**I  see  no  credit  here  for  two  thousand  d(dlat8» 
depomtad  yestudaj,"  said  Mr.  Elkington. 

*«Did  you  make  such  a  deposit!*'  a^ed  the 
book-keeper. 

**I  certainly  or,  at  least,  intended  to  make 
it" 

The  blotter  of  tbe  rBcorii^  teller  w  reArred 
to.  bat  no  oredit  of  the  aam  nuntioned  was  Aoad 

thereon. 

What  doee  your  hank  book  a^?"  inqidred  die 
teller.  , 

"I  can*t  find  it,"  said  Me.  ISkington,  fai  sune 
coafonmud  poplexity  ct  nuumn.  "It  has 
betn  omUud*  in  or  Jifen  my  desk.  Bat  I  know 
tbe  dapodt  was  made." 

"The  bank  book  will  settle  the  matter  at  once," 
remarked  the  teller. 

*a  dsn't  Uke  tbe  look  of  this  at  aO,"  seid  Mr. 
Ktkington  to  himself,  as  he  went  hurriedly  back 
to  his  store.  **June«  absent;  tbe  bank  book  not 
to  be  fbond;  and  no  memorandum  of  a  two  thoo- 
sand  dollar  d^jpsit  made  yesterday,  standing  to 
my  credit  What  can  it  mesnl  Sordy,  that 
Toung  man  has  not  robbed  me!  He  cannot  be  so 
base.   But  if  he  has!" 

Bow  stem  and  hard  instantly  became  the  ooun- 
tcnanos  of  the  Dsnhaot.  ' 

"If  he  has.  woe  be  to  Um!  I  wiU  traekhis 
stops  with  quifik-fiioted  justice;  the  ongratefol 
wietch!!' 

It  was,  alas!  quite  as  bad.  as  the  merchant  hafl 
suspected.  James  Craig,  a  young  man  in  his 
twenti^  year,  whose  character  hitherto  had  stood 
abore  sospidon,  in  an  evil  hour  had  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  become  the  base  robber  of  his 
employer.  But  hardly  was  tbe  deed  done  beyond 
the  possibility  o(  avoiding  exposure,  ere  tbe  dis* 
boDwty  was  bitterly  repented.  His  first  act. 
after  a[^>ropriating  two  Uioosand  dollars  instead 
o£  depositing  the  som  in  the  bank,  was  to  leave 
the  city  in  the  earliest  tiain  of  cars  for  the  Sooth. 
In  Baltimore  he  ioak  lo^jngs  in  an  obsenre 
tavern,  where  he  hid  himself  away  from  obsem- 
tioD,  homDR  to  remain  concealed  until  the  first 
■eatieh  m  hun  should  be  over.  Here,  in  great 
hamiliation  and  distress  of  mind,  he  awaited  the 
progress  of  events,  Uttedy  repenting  his  fblly  and 
crime.  O,  what  would  he  not  have  given  mr  re* 
stored  int«;ri^!  Ths  price  of  virtoe  and  a  good 
iwme  was  bis:  but  ttw  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  a  little  while  before,  had  loomed  up 
with  aneh  a  goUen  attraction,  now  seemed  of  no 


value  whatever,  compared  with  the  rich  treasoie 
be  had  parted  with  in  order  to  secure  it 

On  .the  second  day  after  Craig's  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore, as  he  sat  irresolute  and  despendent  in  his 
room ,  the  door  thereof  was  thrown  suddenly  opett* 
ind  Mr.  £lkii^;tos  stood  before  btm,  with  sternly 
kmt  brows,  and  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  would 
pierce  him  through  and  through.  Instantly  the 
wretched  young  man  tinned  as  pale  u  death,  and 
be  was  for  some  moments  so  paralyzed  tbitt  he 
oould  neither  move  nor  spealc. 

•■Humi^!  So  I've  found  you,  have  I?"  said 
Mr.  SUongton,  as  he  closed  the  door.  There  was 
a  cmel  menaoe  in  the  tous  his  vtice,  that  left 
small  room  for  hope  in  tbe  mind  of  the  gtulty  one, 
who  oowoed  befine  bim.  **Asid  now,  what  htm 
yon  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Speak!"  he  added  more  imperatirely;  "irtiat 
have  you  to  say  for  yoarself?* 

«*Nothing,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Where  is  my  money?"  said  Mr.  Elkington. 

Oraig  drew  from  his  pocket  a  thick  roll  of  biuik 
bills,  ud  handing  them  to  4lr.  Elkington,  re- 
plied: 

"Thm  it  is;  I  have  not  used  a  dollar.  God  in 
heaven  knows  hew  bitterly  I  have  repented  of  this 
dreadfU  crime!" 

TIM  merdbant  was  taken  rather  by  surprise  at 
this  nneipected  restitntion..  Still  his  purpose  to 
hand  the  ofienc|er  over  to  josiice  ranained  firm. 
He  had  pondered  the  matter  closely— had  even 
weighed  the  strong  appeals  nude  by  certain  col- 
lateral oonnderations— but  his  rigid  motto — "let 

C' ice  be  done  though  the  heavens  should  fall"— 
decided  his  courso  of  action,  and  even  now  a 
police  officer  awaited  tus  summons  below. 

"James,"  said  Mr.  Elkington  sternly,  "you 
have  croraed  the  Bubicon  of  crime,  and  your 
enemy.  Betribation,  must  be  met  The  law  wisely 
ordains  punishment  for  theft.  You  have  stolen 
my  property,  and,  as  a  good  citizen,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  glva  you  up  to  tbe  ministers  of  the 
law;  whRb  I  shall  do.  A.  police  ofBoer  In  the 
house;  yon  will  pasa  fran  nere  into  his  hands. 
Unhappy  young  man!  how  have  you  marred  your 
whole  future  lifo!  What  Insanity  was  npm  you?" 

•K),  Mr.  Elkii^n!"  exchdmed  Craig,  sinking 
upon  one  knee,  and  lifting  bis  ashy  face  to  that  ^ 
the  merchant;  "do  not  sacrifice  me  for  tme  false 
stop,  tbe  first  X  have  taken.'' 

"J  do  not  sacrifice  you,  Jamee,"  said  Mr.  El- 
kington. "The  act  is  your  own.  You  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  it  is  my  dut^,  as  I  have  said, 
to  band  you  over  to  those  who  punish  crime.  I 
feel  for  you,  deeply;  but  I  cannot  give  place  to 
weakness.  Justice  must  be  done  though  the 
heavens  sbsnld  fall.  II  each  one,  against  whom 
a  crime  is  oonmittod.  should  snAr  the  ofibnder, 
frtien  in  his  power,  to  maa^,  every  social  safe- 
guard wonld  be  removed.  No,  no,  James,  pain- 
fill  as  the  not  win  be,  I  must  give  joa  up  to  jus- 
tice." 

And  Mr.  Elkington  tamed  to  leave  tbe  room. 
But,  as  he  did  80,  the  wietohed  yonng  man  start- 
ed forward*  and  seiztng  his  hand,  aud,  iai]dop* 
ingly: 

"I  have  a  poor,  widowed  mother,  sir;  if  her  son 
is  disgraoed  her  heart  will  be  brt^en."  «*JMB^ 
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**Y<n  slionld  hvn  tl»ht  of  tlut  before, 
Jimea.   Tt  is  too  late  now- 

"Do  QOt  say  this!  O,  sir,  do  not  say  this!  I 
am  not  so  bid  ag  yoa  think.  Though  I  wickedly 
t03k  yoar  money,  I  did  not  spend  it  Every  dol* 
lar  is  retamed  to  yoa.  Bat,  ab!  sir,  if  yon  min 
me  before  the  world — if  yoa  have  ma  removed 
from  alt  contact  with  the  virtuous,  and  associate 
me  with  old  and  hardened  criminals,  what  hope 
is  left  fi>r  me?  If  I  coulf  be.p«ercome  in  temp- 
tation while  surrounded  wi'tli  s^fegoaids,  how 
Will  [  be  able  to  stand  when  all  these  are  re- 
moved? O,  sir,  I  claim  jnstiift  ftt  myself;  jastlce 
t  for  anhsppy  mothw.  Do  not  utterly  ruin 
the  widow's  only  son!" 

'•Justice!  justice!"  said  Mr.  Elkington,  in  a 
half- bewildered  mannw,  as  he  tamed  towards 
the  youag  man.  "You  talk  of  jostioe!" 
'  Will  it  be  just  to  destroy  a  yoang  man,  when 
you  might  save  himr'  The  vcdce  of  Craig  was 
now  firm,  and  his  eye  steady.  His  imminent 
peril  had  made  him  calmer. 

*'The  law  was  made  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety.  You  have — " 

"Listen,  Mr.  Elkington!  Hear  to  reftson.  Will 
aocnety  he  safer,  so  far  as  'T  am  conoemed*ten 
.   years  hence,  if,  by  your  act,  I  am  hardened  into 
a  deliberate  criminur' 

The  stem  purpose  of  the  merchant  began  to 
waver.  Craig  saw  it,  and,  grasping  his  hand, 
Bud— 

"Think  of  my  poor  mother,  and  let  me  go  fnt. 
Believe  me,  sir,  your  bead  witl  rest  npoo  a 
quieter  pillow  than  if  you  set  the  bed  of  imagi- 
nary justice  on  my  heart,  and  crushed  out  all  in- 
noceoce  beneath  its  iron  tread." 

A  moment  or  two  Mr.  filkington  paused. 
Then,  in  a  softened  voice,  he  said— 

"What  then?" 

*'I  will  pass  on  farther  South;  and,  under  a 
new  name,  seek  to  win  back  for  myself^ 
honest  hidostry,  the  position  I  haw  lost." 

Mr.  Elkington  stood  sileafe  for  the  spaca  of 
nearly  a  minute.  **UaTe  you  any  money?"  he 
then  asked. 

"Enough  to  take  me  as  far  as  New  Orleans." 

"James,"  said  Mr.  Elkington,  his  manner 
still  more  softeoed  towards  the  young  man,  "it 
shall  be  as  yoa  wi&h.  And  to  show  you  that  1 
feel  an  awakening  confidence  in  your  good  par- 
poses,  I  will  lend  you  fifty  dollars.  Yau  may 
not  readily  find  employment,  and  destitation 
might  lead  to  temptation." 

'•Not  fifty  dollars,  Mr.  Elkington,"  was  the 
quick  answer;  **but,  if  you  will  make  the  sum 
twen^  doUus,  it  shall  be  retnmad,  if  I  lire. 
Ah,  sir!  this  generous  kindness  wiU  asrer  be  for- 
gotten. I  feel  it,  already,  as  a  new  impulse  to 
virtuous  actions." 

'*May  your  g/aoi  resolntions  fail  not,"  said  Mr. 
Elkington,  with  visible  emotion.  '*T^e  this," 
andhts  handed  Cra^asmall  roll  of  bank  bill^  "Be 
true  to  yourself  and  your  mother,  and  all  uuty 
yet  be  well." 

Ten  years  passed-  Occasionally,  in  his  native 
city,  some  one  inquired  for  James  Craig;  but, 
firom  tbe  time  he  left  in  disgrace,  no  one  seemed 
^^ppH  anyihiiig  about  biuu  A  few  months 


4ler  Us  cBaappearance,  his  motiier  went  Bomt- 
where  to  the  South^  it  was  said,  to  join  her  sea. 
As  tiijie  wore  on,  they  were  forgotten,  or  only  | 
thought  of  casaalty  by  a  few  who  had  known 
:  them  more  intimately  than  the.  rest 

One  day,  a  Southern  merriunt,  named  VXojA, 
to  whomliir.  IQkiogton  had  sold  large  bills  of 
goods  during  the  previeus  four  or  five  years,  bat 
who  had  not  visited  the  NorUi  durii^;  that  time, 
;  called  in  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Elkington,  and  men- 
:  tioned  Us  name.  His  hand  was  at  (wee  graroed, 
I  cordially,  and  moch  pleasure  expnased  at  makiDg 
:  the  peisouat  aoqusintaaoe  of  a  vahud  buaiimi 
:  oorrespondenfe.  As  the  two  men  stood,  bcAiag 
I  into  each  other^  hoes,  Ur.  Klkmgfeon  was  strM 
I  with  something  strangdy  fiunfliar  in  tiw  coaBl» 
:  nance  of  his  visitor. 

"Yoa  da  not  remember  me?"  said  Floyd. 
"James— James  Cia^!   Is  it  possible?"  ex* 
claimed  Mr.  Elkington,  in  a  low  vdce. 

"Mot  James  Craig.  That  name  was  dis- 
honored. But  Andrew  Floyd,  a  name  yet  an  tar- 
nished, an4  whisfa  I  trust  to  keep  bright  to  tfac 
end.  You  were  just  to  the  good  that  yet  re- 
mained in  my  heart,  Mr.  Elkingbm,  and  I  aa, 
thank  God!  a  man  ^ain.  What  the  coDse-  , 
quenoes  would  have  been,  bad  your  stemor  ideu 
ot  Justfee  had  thdr  way,  I  shiuder  to  ima^na." 

For  several  moments,  Mr.  Elkington  stood  si- 
lent, and  in-  some  bewildennent.  Then  be  said, 
in  a  subdued  manner — 

"And  I  shudder,  also.  Ah!  how  moch  harm 
we  may  do  by  too  stringent  applicatitms  of  gene- 
ral laws  in  particular  oases.  Ftat  JustiUa  is  a 
0>lden  rule;  but.  when  we  resolve  that  justiu 
shall  be  done,  let  us  be  very  oertain  that  we  an 
not  gml^  of  the  rankest  faijustioe." 

And  so  we  say  to  all.  Let  jostioe  be  done- 
bat  pause,  and  consider  w^  the  case,  and  be 
v«7  sore  that  something  reidly  good  is  not  d^ 
stroyed  \tf  your  action.  KKrald  such,  unhappily, 
be  tbe  result,  then,  instead  of  being  just,  yoa 
have'surdy  wronged  your  ndghhw. — Putarial  i 
Dramng  Room  Companioiu 


THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

[We  take  the  following  just  sentiments  ficom 
an  article  in  the  Badger  State,  published  at  Port- 
age City,  Wisconsin.] 

Treat  men  kindly,  and  they  will  do  your  tnd* 
ding  cheerfully,  and  well;  but  thunder  away  it 
.  them,  and  thi^  will  do  it  by  halves,  or  not  at 
all.  Kindness  will  conquer  a  brute.  Joe  traded 
horses  one  day,  and  the  horse  he  traded  fbr 
wouldn't  go  before  his  dray.  He  oommacei 
beating  and  whipping,  and  oontinued  until  it  be* 
came  evident  that  the  animal  would  die  gaoM 
before  she  would  go,  when  the  old  owner  stepped 
up,  and  said  be,  ''Let  me  try  her."  He  patitd 
her.  and  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  she  pulled 
true  as  steel  the  first  time. 

The  "Old  Salt"  wiU  .melt  to  tears  when  be 
thinks  of  the  kindness  ot  the  one  he  osed  to  call 
"mother."  Tbe  sb^gwUl  is  subdued  by  the 
tenderness  of  affection,  and  tbe  accents  of  love. 

"Mother,  you  havn't  whipped  me  yet!"  said  t 
wayward  little  girl,  oo  beii^  told  to  go  to  bed. 


THE  TOAST. 


L  She  had  been  whipped  for  herXaalts  bo  often,  t! 
"  ^e  expected  it,  jost  as  mach  as  the  chickens 


that 

expected  it,  jdst  as  mach\s  the  chickens  ex- 
pect to  go  to  roost  at  D^btfall;  but  uaw  mo- 
ther drew  her  to  ber  arms,  and  kissed  her,  and 
said,  "My  dear  daogbter,  try  to  be  a  good  gtrlP' 
The  rod  was  not  needed  again,  for  love  had  con- 
qaered. 

The  Tciy  way  to  make  Tidlo&s  dntracteis,  is  to 
shot  them  QUt  from  sympathT.  and  treat  them 
with  ctmtonpt  and  nwltct.  By  treating  a  man 
as  if  be  were  a.  sooanard,  yoa  an  very  likely  to 
make  him  one.  Tdl  your  little  boy-ihat  jma 
doubt  Us  wor^  and  befim  loog  you  nl  hare 
nuon  to  do  80. 

King  Bichaid  says: 
«I  that  am  lodAy  stanqted,  and  want  love's  raa- 

Hw  no  delight  to  paii  ««ay  the  time; 
Dntean  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  bun,  ' 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  pro).-  a  loTer, 
I  am  detenniiiied  to  prove  a  TiUau.'" 

To  Mpoak  kindly,  and  deal  g«ntly  with  oar  f^- 
low-men,  whatever  their  condition  or  ciicum- 
st&noes,  whether  poor  or  despised,  erring  or  re- 
frsotiny*  is  tba  way  to  win  uieir  confidence,  re- 
form their  errors»KDd  elevate  thoir  ocmdi^tion.  It 
makes  good '  serraatB,  pleasant  neighbors,,  and 
&8t  friends.  He  who  does  it  is  twice.blessed;  it 
hleowa  him  who  takes,  and  him  whp  gtra — 

"  'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  aool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  skock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame, 
More  exquisite  then  when  nectarian  juice 
Reofwa  the  life  of  joy  in  ha[^er  honrs. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  eomfort,  wliich  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  wito  thought  to  die  onmonmed,  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  mnsie." 


THE  RAILWAY. 

■We  were  jonmeyiog  npon  the  Railway,  crash- 
ing past  the  hamlets  and  fields,  following  the  ter^ 
lible  iron  horse  in  his  mad  speed. 

^d,  presently,  arriving  at  a  tminel  scooped 
throOgh  the  hollow  rock,  we  {Ranged  into  dark- 
ness, stunned  with  roaring  echoes,  and  enveloped 
in  fia^iog  sparks. 

Thus  on,  until  we  emerged;  and  then  I  f^azed 
around  me,  to  discover  ff  the  faces  Of  my  fellow- 
passengers  wercf  ntffr  white  witH  fear. 

But  DO  one  seemed  shaken,  and  the  converse 
went  on  quietly  as  ever. 

Then  marvelling,  I  said  to  one  beside  me:— 
*'Were  you  not  afraid  when  we  paahed  ihroogh 
the  darkness,  and  amid  the  mrl* 

But  he  laughed,  and  answered:  **The  oondue- 
tor  takes  care  of  us!  There  is  no  more  danger  in 
^  dark  tunnel  than  on  the  open  road." 

Than  I  said  secretly  in  my  own  bteom— "Bow. 
if  men  have  ftith  in  this  raHway  conductor,  shall 
I  distniBt  my  Heavenly  Father?  The  Ahnighty 
Conductor  is  He,  who  guidetb  us  safely  through  1 
the  darkness  and  the  roarin?  eshoes  of  adversity, 
into  the  broad  light  of  day.'*^  { 


.     THE  TOAST. 

The  feast  is  o'er!   Now  brimming  wise 
In  lordly  cup.is  seen  to  shine 

Before  each  eager  guest, 
And  silence  fills  the  crowded  haU> 
As  deep  as  when  the  herald's  call 

Thrills  in  the  loyal  breast. 

Then  ep  arose  the  noble  host, 

And  smiling,  cried:  *'A  toast!  a  toast! 

To  all  our  ladyes  fair. 
Here,  before  all,  I  pledge  the  name 
Of  Staunton's  proud  and  beaateone  dame  — 

The  Ladye  Gundamere!" 

Then  to  his  feet  each  gallant  sprung. 
And  joyoBS  was  the  shout  that  nugf 

As  Stanley  gave  the  wordi 
And  every  cup  was  raised  on  high, 
Xor  ceased  the  loud  and  gladsome  cry* 

Till  Stanley's  voice  was  beard. 

"Enough,  eooUKb,"  ha  smiling  saidj 
And  lowly  bent  his  haughty  head, 

"That  all  may  have  their  due. 
Now  each  in  turn  must  play  his  part. 
And  pledge  the  lady  of  bis  heart. 

Like  gidlant  knights  and  true!" 

Thpn  one  by  one  each  guest  sprang  up, 
And  drained  in  tu^n  his  brimming  cup, 

And  named  the  loved  one's  name; 
And  each  as  hand  on  high  be  raised, 
His  ladye's  grace  or  beauty  praised. 

Her  constancy  and  flune.  ^ 

»Tis  now  St.  Leon's  turn  to  rise, 

Oa  him  are  fixed  those  countless  eyes— 

A  gallant  knight  is  he; 
Envied  by  some,  admired  by  all, 
Far-Aimed  in  ladye's  bower,  and  hall, 

The  ftower  of  chivalry. 

St.  Leon  raised  his  kindling  eye. 
And  lilts  the  sparkling  cap  on  high: 

*'I  drink  to  one,"  he  said, 
"Whose  image  never  may  depart, 
Deep  graven  on  tbii  grateful  Ueart, 

Till  memory  be  dead. 

'(To  one  whose  love  for  me  shall  last 
When  lighter  passioYis  IcAhave  past, 

So  holy  'tis  and  true;  ^ 
To  one  whose  love  hath  longer  dwelt. 
More  deeply  fixed,  more  keenly  felt. 

Than  any  pledged  by  you." 
* 

Each  guest  upstarted  at  the  word. 
And  laid  a  hand  u»Q  his  sword. 

With  fury-flaehing  eye. 
And  Stanley  said:  "We  crave  the  name. 
Proud  knight,  of  this  your  peerless  dame^ 

Whose  love  you  count  so  high." 

St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 

Not  breath  her  name  in  careless  mood 

Thus  lightly  to  another; 
Then  bent  bis  noble  head  as  thoneh 
To  give  that  word  the  reverencff  Hue, 

And  gently  said:  "My  Motberl" 
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FIRWOOD. 

Br  LIU  U.  LAIKO. 

CHAPTER  L 

AUMT  RUL. 

I  pwrted  Uu  earUinB  and  looked  out.  Th« 
night  was  Mtting  in  odd  and  cheerless-  Orer- 
head  stretched  a  wide,  grey  storm  Ay,  the 
ground  waa  covered  with  snow,  and  from  the 
great,  white,  drifted  heaps  the  thiok  boshes  and 
tall  trees  sbx>d  forth  dark  and  grim-  For  a  tittle 
time,  I  looked  in  rain;  but.  as  I  gaxed  down  the 
whitened  rotd,  a  black  figon  oaate  in  vieir, 
riding  slowly  along. 

"Doctor  Blyth  is  ooming  now,  annt  Ethel."  I 
said,  tumiag  from  the  inndow;  "he  has  jnst 
eroded  the  t^dge." 

**Tben  I  will  get  up.  Agnes,  come  and  help 
me." 

So  I  passed  ann  annnd  my  annt,  and., 
raising  ner  firom  As  bed,  led  hu  gmtlj  to  her 
great,  cnshional  fhiur.  When  I  bad  wrapped 
annt  Ethel  in  her  shawl,  I  sat  down  on  a  low 
seat  beside  her,  and,  haV-onoonsdotisly,  with  a 
bving  motion,  my  fingers  stole  towards  the 
shriTeled  band  which  lay  apon  her  lap.  Bat  aant 
dlthel  shrank  firom  my  touch.  She  drew  her  hand 
quickly  away,  and  her  words  were  cold. 

"Go  down  stairs,  Agnes,  I  would  rather  be 
alone;  and,  when  the  dwtor  oomes,  send  Maiga- 
ret  up  with  him." 

I  mutely  obeyed.  With  tearful  eyes  I  closed 
the  door,  and  went  slowly  down  the  broad  stairs- 
Old  Jfargvet  had  lit  the  candles,  and  placed 
them  on  the  mantd.  She  had  swept  the  nearth, 
too,  and  from  it  sprang  upab^h,  ruddy  Maze, 
in  whose  light  the  ftded  red  damask  onrtains 
grew  bright  agun,  and  the-  well-polisbed  side- 
board shone  not  dimly.  So  the  parlor  looked 
pleasant  and  cbeeriiil.  bat  my  heart  was  heavy: 
and,  as  I  sat  by  the  fire,  I  Began  to  muse  sadly, 
and  not  without  tears,  about  annt  EtheL  Over 
the  manfel  hang  annt  Ethel's  picture.  It  had 
been  painted  in  her  girlish  days,  and  radiant 
then  was  her  beauty.  Moreover,  around  her 
mouth  there  hung  an  expression  of  the  most 
winning  sweetness,  and  her  fall,  dark  eyes  shone 
with  a  loving,  confiding  light-  Like  and  yet  un- 
like aimt  Ethel  was  this  irictnre.  Tho  prond, 
Ugh  IbrdMad  and  4be  fiouy  eUselled  mtnres 
were  hers,  bat  thsi  #reet,  joyoos  light  sparkled 
no  linger  in  her  eyes:  great  floods  of  tears  had 
for  ever  quenched  it;  the  pleasant,  kindly  smile 
bad  gOD9  from  her  face,  and  in  its  stead  was  a 
settled  expression  of  wretchedness  ^d  gloom. 
And  to  me  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  this 
fair,  young  creature  smiling  from  her  msEsive 
frame,  and  the  sad,  stem  woman  in  her  sick 
chamber  above,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
•  «      •      •      »      •  « 

I  was  a  merry-hearted,  little  child  of  only 
seven  summers  when  I  went  to  live  with  aunt 
Ethel,  at  Firwood;  but  it  had  been  m|y  home  for 
thirteen  years,  and  in  that  time  my  spirit  had 
caught  somewhat  o£  the  gloom  in  wUcn  it  lived. 
I  bad  grown  np  a  grave  and  tboophtful  woman. 
Jij||,%iber's  name  was  Et^ene  Fidd.  Be  was 


laabt  Ethel's  only  and  well-loved  nephew.  Sm 
jhad  broaght  him  by  her  own  hearth-sione, 
:  and  cared  for  him  as  though  be  were  her  chfld; 
but  he  married  to  displease  her,  and,  in  &  fit  of 
anger  they  parted,  ner  did  they  meet  again  for 
many  years.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  but  a 
little  child,  and  the  Spring  flowers  had  scarcely 
bloomed  upon  her  grave  befm  my  father  was 
stricken  with  disease.  I  was  an  only  diild,  and 
when  my  &ther  iband  ■the  messenger  tarried 
not.  but  was  hasUng  to  call  him  hence,**  he 
gri«red,  nest  of  all.  nat  I  should  be  left  poor 
and  louely  in  the  world.  And  he  wrote  to  annt 
Ethel— haughty,  rich  aunt  Eihel— telling  her  he 
was  dying,  and  beggiug  ber  to  fon;ive  the  past, 
and  take  to  her  heart  and  home  hb  little  orphan 
Agnes.  And,  from  her  grand,  glOomy  home  in 
the  North  country,  aunt  Ethel  came  qaickly. 
She  Stayed  with  my  father  until  his  death,  and  I 
have  at  this  moment  a  vivid  remembraoce  of  see* 
ing  her  kneeling  by  his  coffin,  and  weeping  Ut- 
terly. All  that  passed  between  my  ftther  and 
his  aunt  is  unknown  to  me.  Indeed,  those  days. 
DOir  80  far  hack  in  ths  past,  ssenn  mwdi  to  me 
like  a  blank. 

Annt  Kthal  took  me  home  with  her,  and  it 
was  an  Avtumn  eyening  Ueak  and  sad  wbai  we 
came  to  Hrwood.  As  oar  carrisge  i^sd  op  to 
the  fi^  and  stately  home  of  my  aunt,  many  ser- 
vants came  oat  npon  the  wide  porch,  one  or  two 
of  them  carrying  lighu:  and  when  I  was  lifted 
from  the  carriage,  and  the  red  glare  fell  full  in 
my  face,  I  remember  there  rose  a  murmur  of  but- 
prise  from  the  group,  and  I  heard  distinctly  the 
words— "She  must  be  Master  Eugene's  child; 
she  is  just  like  him."  Aunt  Ethel  baoghtily 
waved  back  the  servants-  Then  she  took  me  1^ 
the  hand  and  led  me  into  the  boose. 

And  now  I  have  bat  dim  memories  of  my  far 
first  days  at  Firwood;  furthlrmore  than  Oat  I 
spent  much  of  my  time  weejung  in  a  diaded 
little  pordi  at  the  uAe  of  my  suit's  bonse.  that 
[  seldom  saw  aunt  Ethel,  and  that  the  servants 
were  very  kind  to  me,  I  can  remember  bat  little. 

Aunt  Ethel  never  bestowed  upon  me  the 
slightest  love  or  tenderness.  Grave  and  cdd  al- 
most to  sternness,  she  cast  a  chilling  dread  over 
me;  and  early  in  life  I  learned  that  my  afi'ectiou 
was  distasteful  to  her,  and,  if  I  would  not  bedtnae 
utterly  loathsome,  I  must  keep  aloof  from  her. 
Yet  aunt  Ethel  was  generous  to  me.  With  my 
education  she  spared  no  pains  or  expense,  and 
my  clothes  wepe  always  costly  and  rich;  but  this 
was  all.  I  waa  ioneljr,  and  my  heart  pined— 
yearned  ibr  a  single  loving  word*  one  smile,  one 
caress;  y^  I  nerer  reodved  it.  I  saw  my  annt 
but  aX  dinner.  Her  other  meals  she  took  alone 
in  her  own  loom,  and  during  the  day  I  was  free 
to  wander  whve  I  pleased.   My  evenings  w«e 

aniet  and  Ittidy.  Sometimes,  Maigaret  Ellis, 
le  housekeeper,  came  in,  and  sat  with  me;  and, 
as  she  was  kind,  I  learned  to  love  her.  We  bad 
bat  few  neighbosB,  and  with  tbem  we  rarely 
Tifflted.  And  I  lived  on  in  my  grand,  gloomy 
home,  not,  indeed,  unhappily;  but  my  life  was 
Strang  and  drea^,  the  warm  afieotions  and  glad 
yearmngs  of  my  heart  were  lying  dormant,  and 
although  God  had  giv«i  thrai  to  me.  a  most 
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sveet  (Wwer,  yet  it  seemed  to  mfi  a  sin  that  they '  aunt  a  good  deal  Wter  this  erening— but  vbat 
should  erer  spriDg  to  life:  1  was  a  pilgrini,;  is  this,  swollen  pyea  and  a  crimson  face?  Not  cry- 
loaely  in  a  great  desert,  tbrongb  vbich  I  wan*  |  ing,  my  child,  I  bope?"  and  the  kind  old  man 
dared,  and  amidst  the  btimiDg  sands  lliere  was  ^  patted  my  head. 

no  green  oasis  for  me.   My  spirit  was  desolate,     Bat  1  gave  Doctor  Blyth  no  answer;  I  only  cried 


my  heart  blighted,  and  I  grew  np  to  the  &ir 
yean  of  womanhood  nntoriog  and  ui^ored. 

I  remember  once  when  aunt  Ethel  had  laid 
npoB  my  neck  a  glittering  chain,  that  I  threw 
my  arms  around  her,  and  would  have  told  her  of 
the  km  and  gt^tade  taj  childish  heart,  but 
she  cheeked  me  instantly. 

"Never  act  in  this  way,  Apia,**  nid  Hhe^ 
icily;  **yoa  will  not  {dease  me  if  you  do  so. 
Child,  you  must  know  that  I  hate  caresses;  their 
Bting  is  worse  than  the  savtHon'a-" 

1  did  not  fully  anderataoa  annt  Ethers  worAa, 
but  they  fii^tened  me,  and  I  vent  away  6om 
her  crying.  That  aftenioon,  when  Uargaret 
Mis  was  smoothing  my  carle,  I  told  her  what 
aunt  Sthel  had  said. 

'*Te}l  me,  Margaret,  please  do,  why  my  annt 
does  not  like  any  one  to  lore  herl  What  do 
those  cn«8  things  mean  that  she  said  to  me?" 

<*My  mistress  has  bad  terrible  troubles,  Miss 
Agnea,  and  she  has  been  deodved  in  pec^le  very 
lAen.  Smrjhoiy  Uiat  she  loved  and  trusted 
turned  agiunst  her,  and  stnng  her  worse  than 
aoor^Mis,  80  she  won't  believe  anybody  now. 
She  says  there  is  n<ahing  true  in  th*8  wond,  and 
I  U>ink  she  is  right,  toe;"  and  Margaret  heaved 
a  Seep  sigh  as  she  bent  over  my  curls. 

X  remembered  that  cMversation,  and  whenever 
I  thought  of  it  I  pitied  my  aunt,  and  I  knew  that 
she  had  been  cruelly  and  widely  deceived  when 
she  woul4  dQubt  even  the  love  of  a  little  child. 

Time  went  on,  and  as  the  love,  which  I  had 
am  ont  ever  returned  unto  me  void,  so  I  gathered 
my  affections  to  myself— I  Iqved  no  one.  I  found 
that  by  many  a  nunate  silent  attention,  I  could 
in  ft  measara  add  to  annt  Ethel's  comfort,  and 
tbeM  attaodons  I  paid  gladly,  for,  although  she 
Teetered  them  with  a  giim,  c^U  dietniBt.  my 
beaut  vras  satisfied  to  biow  that  it  was  in  the 
way  of  duty. 

Annt  Ethel  was  sick  now,  and  the  tall,  majes- 
tic woman,  in  her  widow's  weeds,  bad  vanished 
from  her  seat  by  the  bay-windew.  ^ot,  indeed, 
was  she  contlned  te  bed,  but  she  stayed  up  stairs 
altogether,  and  Doctor  BIyth  rode  from  the  vil- 


the  more,  and  it  was  not  until  -he  bad  taken  his 
seat  beside  me  and  soothed  me  with  the  kindest 
words,  that  I  grew  sufficiently  calm  to  speak.  Ualf 
ashamed,  for  I  scarcely  knew  why  I  wept,  I 
spoke  briefly  of  my  loneliness;  annt  Ethel's  oold 
and  diiUing  manner;  and  when  I  had  finished  I 
hoktd  eagerly  in  Doctor  Blyth's  &ce,  vronderiag 
if  lie  nndarstood  me.  Oh,  yes!  my  look  was  re- 
turned by  a  smile,  so  pitying  and  so  tender,  that 
I  Mt  my  eyes  fill  agam  with  tears. 

"Poor  lonely  heart— poor  little  Agnes,"  said 
Doctor  Blyth,  gently,  '*Firwood  is  adreary  place, 
and  your  aunt  is  but  a  gloomy  companion  for 
yon;  yet,  my  child,  be  patient,  be  hopeful,  brighter 
days  will  oome.  You  must  bear  all  quietly,  and 
learn  only  to  pity  your  aunt.  Sbe  does  not  die- 
like  yon,  but  she  has  had  sorrows,  and  met  with 
deceit,  and  these  have  made  her  the  stern,  sod 
woman  she  is." 

I  listraied  to  these  words,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  r^ 
membered  all  that  Majgaret  Ellis  had  told  me 
years  befiire,  and  I  grasped  Dootw  Bly  th*8  ann 
tigbtlT. 

"Flnse  ten  me,  something  abont  annt 
Ethel,  something  of  her  sorrows;  I  want  to  hear 
her  story;  you  surely  must  know  it?" 
Doctor  Blyth  shook  bis  head. ' 
"I  do  know  your  aunt's  stoiT,  Agnes,'*  be  Slid, 
gravely,  "but  I  cannot  reveal  it  to  you;  it  has 
been  kept  from  yon  a  long  while,  and  perhaps 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  you  will 
hear  it,  but  tbe  time  is  not  yet,"— and  he  got  up 
and  drew  on  his  gloves  as  though  he  was  in  a 
hur^  to  be  gone.  So  I  said  nothing  more  tt^  Doc- 
tor Blyth,  and  directly  he  i^ke  of  other  tilings. 
•'You  will  have  neighbors  soon.  Agnea— near 
ndghbors.  Did  yon  know  that  <the  mnge'  was 
opmed  again?  A  pleasant  fiunOy  lave  cpme  to 
it  now— the  Trevors,  fl«m  New  York— mother, 
daughter  and  one  son.  A  fine  fellow  is  young  Tre- 
vors; who  knows,  Agnes.jbut  that  those  little  blue 
eyes  will  charm  his  heart,  and  Robert  Trevors 
may  yet  win  for  his  bride  hia  fiur  neighbor— the 
heiress  of  Firwood?" 
And  thus  Doctor  Blyth  ran  merrily  on.  He 
lage  once  a  day  to  see  hir.  He  said  there  was  \  made  me  smile  for  a  little  while;  but  when  the 
no  actual  disease  with  aunt  Ethel,  only  debility;  |  hall  door  closed  after  him,  and  I  heard  the  sounds 
and  he  paid  but  litUe  heed  to  a  idight  yet  hack-  i  of  bis  horse's  hoofs  npon  the  firozen  snow,  dying 
Sag  oougb  which  occasionally  troubled  her.  aw&y  in  the  distance,  my  old  f^lhigs.  of  gloom 
**Befbre  Spring  comes,  jfou  will  be  quite  well  and  loneliness  stole  over  me.'  I  did  take  up  the 
agttin,  Mrs.  Gorreyl,"  said  Doctor  Blyth,  but  candle  and  look  in  the  mirror,  and  I  saw  that  my 
ftont  Ethel  shook  her  head  vrith  scornful  incre-  eyes  were  deeply  blu^,  my  cnrls  rich  sunny 
dnlily— she  was  old,  she  was  CmUo,  and  she  felt  Ivown,— I  saw  mat  my  &ee  was  fkir  and  yonng, 
that  fer  her  **the  silver  cord**  wonld  soon  be  and  I  smiled.  But  I  soon  set  down  the  light, 
loowd"— "the  golden  bowl"  w«nld  soon  be  What  of  all  this?  The  old  doctor's  playfbl  words 
broken.  had  rung  pleasantly  in  my  ears;  yet,  after  lUl, 

^%ll  I  sat  before  the  fire  vrith  folded  hands  and ;  what  was  the  Trevors  to  me?  Tkeir  world  was 
hoftd  bowed  down,  mnang,  and  my  thoughts:  fairer  and  wider  than  mine,  and  withal,  eery  f^ 
vreie  sad— ^y  tears  latter.   Doctor  Blyth'squick  •  from  me* 

step  suddenly  fell  on  my  ear,  and  I  had  scarcely  ['*      *      *      *      •      *      *  * 
thne  to  brush  away  my  tears,  when  he  opened ;    Annt  Ethel  was  asleep,  and  as  the  light  ftll  on 
the  door.  her  face,  I  thought  she  seemed  like  the  fidr  pic- 

*'Wdl,  well.  Miss  Agut!  I  have  left  yooritiire  in  tbt  pailor;  so  I  bent  down  and  gent^v 
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kissed  ber  high  pale  brow.  Bot  abe  tamed  sud- 
denly 00  her  pillow,  u  though  m;  kiss  bad  been 
ft  aerpent's  sting. 

Strange  aant  £tlid!  not  only  in  70111  waking 
hours  were  70a  stem  and  repuUive.  bat  «r«a  in 

CHAPTER  IL 

**X  UTTLl  LIGHT. — THI  HEAItT  AWAEBKS." 

Aa  I  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morn- 
ing, Margaret  came  in  with  her  knitting,  and  she 
had  much  to  say  about  our  new  neighbors. 

"  'The  Orange'  is  open  again,  Miss  Agnes,  and 
from  all  that  I  hare  heard,  I  am  thinking  we  will 
hare  very  nice  neighbors.  Trevors  is  the  name. 
Mrs.  Trevors  is  a  widow  lady,  and  she  has  only 
two  children,  Robert  and  Bl^;  they  are  very  rich 
(oiks,  and  I  expect  will  always  have  'the  Grange* 
full  of  company;  anyhow,  I  hear  they  hare  fur* 
Dished  it  like  a  palace." 

I  sipped  my  coffee  silently,  and  when  the  dd 
bonsekeeper  paused  for  breath*  I  asked  her  if  my 
aant  knew  any  thing  of  this. 

'•Doctor  Blyth  told  my  mistress  last  evening, 
Miss  Agnes,  and  when  he  had  gone,  she  said  she 
was  sorry  'the  Grange'  was  open  again,  for  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  have  neighbors  so  sear,  and  that 
wa%  all  the  mention  sbe  made  about  it." 

That  was  all;  yet  U  was  enough  to  make  me 
Rhirer  and  feel  heavy  at  heart;  for  tboogh  few 
those  words,  they  were  laden  with  aunt  Ethel's 
peculiar  gloom  and  coldness.  Soon  I  rose  from 
the  table  and  went  to  the  window*  Just  in  sight 
lay  "the  Orange" — a  noble  old  house,  which  had 
been  dosed  for  some  years.  Its  broad  lands  touch- 
ed those  of  Firwood,  and  looking  from  the  win- 
do  wa  of  our  house,  we  could  plainly  see  the  ^aua 
and  grounds  of  "the  Grange." 

Wbilst  I  stood  there,  a  clatter  of  horses'  feet  in 
tho  road  beyond  the  lawn,  fell  on  my  ear,  and  < 
directly  after,  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  rode ; 
by.  I  supposed  them  at  once  to  be  ournewneigh-[ 
1x>rs,  young  Trevors  and  his  sister,  and  I  was  not : 
mistaken,  for  the  next  instant  they  dashed  up  the ; 
bri»d  carriage  road  which  led  to  "the  Grange." 

As  Miss  Trevors  sprang  from  her  horse  and  ran : 
quickly  up  the  steps,  the  jaunty  littje  riding  bat ; 
fche  wore  new  back  from  her  we,  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  yoong  and  veiy  beautiful.  She  looked 
ji^as  too;  at  any  rate,  sbe  curtKied  merrily  to 
her  brother,  whom  1  could  not  see  for  a  large  elm, 
and  gathering  up  the  folds  of  ber  riding  dress, 
danced  lightly  along  the  pisEza  and  into  the 
bouse. 

When  I  turned  from  the  window,  the  little 
breakfast  room  seemed  darker  and  gloomier  than 
ever;  and  old  Margaret^hovering  over  the  fire  with 
her  knitting,  had  a  solemn,  sti^  look  upon  her 
wrinkled  face. 

I  laid  my  head  upon  the  table,  and  wondered 
if  my  pathway  through  life  would  be  alum/s  across 
the  duert 

•  *•**••» 

And  another  morning  cold  and  bright  shone  en 
earth,  and  I  sat  in  the  village  church,  fbr  it  was 
Ood's  holy  Sabbath. 

I  did  not  see  oar  new  Deigbbon,  (or  tbdr  pew 


was  distant  from  ours,  but  when  I  paased  cot 
into  the  little  church  porch,  after  service,  Robert 
Trevors  ud  lus  nster  stood  there.  Again  did 
Miss  Tmon*  bright  and  joyous  glance  fall  plea- 
santly npon  my  Iteart— but  ber  brother  I  scarcely 
then  noticed,  ud  the  crowd  aooa  separated  ob. 
The  next  monung.  when  I  went  into  aant  Etbd'a 
room,  an  unwdeome  and  unl»dd«i  goest,  as  usual, 
I  spoke  of  our  new  n^hbors. 

"Aunt  Ethel,  I  have  seen  Miss  Trevors,  and  I 
think  I  shall  like  ber,  so  I  will  go  to  the  Orange 
before  long." 

"Do  as  you  ^case,  Agnes,"  was  the  cold  re- 
sponse, **kA  I  oatiDOt  wholly  appiore  of  Una 
step." 

"Why,  aunt  Ethel,"  I  Ivoke  out  impetuoasly, 
"am  I  never  to  love  any  person,  never  to  have 
any  friends?  I  oan't  live  always  tUs  way;  it  is 
terrible;'*  and  I  borst  into  tears. 

"Go,  if  you  like— We  this  Miss  Trerors,  lora 
anybody  you  please;  make  friends;  ding  to  thraa: 
but  after  a  time,  Agnes,  you  will  grow  wise,  and 
then  you  will  find  that  your  wisdom  has  been 
bought  with  a  bitter  price." 

And  aunt  Ethel  waved  her  long  hands  like  soma 
weird  prophetess.  I  shrank  from  her,  bat  her 
words  in  no  wise  convinced  me. 

And  I  went  to  "the  Grange."  Margar^  bad 
called  it  a  palace;  it  was  not  even  as  grand  and 
stately  as  Firwood,  but  it  was  a  swe<t.boine-lika 
place.  Elsy  Trevors  and  her  mother  w«n  SO  kind, 
so  loving. 

Robert  Trevors  came  with  his  sister  to  Firwood* 

He  was  a  sUghti  graceful  young  mu,  with  a  fine 

earnest  face.   Elsy  and  be  were  cheerful  and 

pleasant,  and  when  their  visit  was  aided,  and  the 

two  went  away,  and  left  me  sitting  alone  in  tin 

parlor,  I  ftJt  as  though  a  great  brightness,  Ifll's 

own  fair  Runshine,  had  gone  with  them.  ' 
*»««•*•• 

Time  went  by,  yet  brought  few  changes.  A 
little  light,  bad  fallen  across  my  pathway,  and  •! 
last  my  heart  had  awakened  from  its  strange,  un- 
natural sleep.  Sweet  Elsy  "trevors  was  my  friend, 
and  I  was  no  longer  lonely.  Aunt  Ethel  still  sat 
in  ber  gloomy  chamber,  but  her  easy  diair  was 
now  by  the  window,  from  whence  she  could  \<xk 
out  and  see  the  green  meadows  and  bright  waters. 
Sbe  yet  was  ack  and  languid,  and  Doctor  Bl;th*s 
old  brown  horse  was,  as  of  yore,  tied  daily  be- 
neath the  sycamore  trees- 
Aunt  Ethel  looked  with  a  kind  of  child  doub^ 
log  scorn  upon  my  frioidship  with  Elsy  Trevors, 
but  she  had  ceased  to  prophesy  "dark  things'* 
concerning  it. 

And  with  Robert  Trevors  and  mTself  there 
sprang  up  a  kind,  warm  intimacy.  When  Elsy 
and  I  rode  or  walked,  he  was  always  our  compan- 
ion; like  her  I  learned  ever  to  turn  tohimforcounsd 
and  sympathy,  and  he  playfully  called  me  his 
"other  sister."  And  this  was  very  pleasant:  but 
after  a  time  there  came  a  change.  Elsy  began  to 
find  our  walks  and  rides  tiresome— they  were  "m 
long  and  rough."  sbe  sud;  so  sbe  staid  at  home, 
bat  Robert  and  I  went  out  together.  And  from 
Elsy  no  longer  came  the  sweet  morning  gift  of 
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And  it  was  a  golden  summer  ereniog  when  |  she  told  me  with  smiles  and  blushes,  that  she  had 
Bobert  Trevors  first  told  me  of  his  We.  We  weretgiven  her  heart  away,  *'to  one  noble  and  good;" 
standing  side  by  dde  in  the  libraiy,  and  the  .shequicklyadded,  "and  here,  Agnestis  biamtnia* 


Messed  sunlight  shone  in  &ir  and  Ivight,  and  the 
birds  sent  forth  their  joyous  carols;  but  I  laid  my 
bead  down  on  Bobert's  shoulder  and  wept  Not 
tears  of  grieC  Ob,  no — bat  my  heart  was  fall  of 
n  new,  sweet  happiness. 

Bobert  smoothed  back  the  long  cnrls  which 
would  bH  over  my  face,  and  he  soothed  me  with 
dear  wmrds  of  tendemeeg.  We  ^at  together  in 
tlM  Imad  window  seat,  and  whilst  we  talked 
tfcoe,  the  yellow  sonlight  died  away,  and  the 
mcondimbed  ahn^y  above  the  great  sycamore 
trees,  and. threw  a  inde  wUte  fiood  of  light  upon 
US.  And  I  was  happy— my  soul  exulted  in  the 
predoua  consciousness  that  it  was  lonely,  unloved 
no  longer.  That  erening,  when  dear  Robert  Tre- 
Tors  went  away*  I  sat  by  the  window  and  watched 
bim  as  he  eroMed  the  meadow,  nntil  he  passed 
into  the  gnnnda  of  **tlw  Grange,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

Old  Mai^ret  put  her  head  in  at  the  door: — 
"Don^t  yon  want  a  light,  Miss  Agnes?" 

I  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  last  was 
I  in  happy  dreamings,  I  had  fii^tten  every  thing 
else. 

**No.  Blai^aret,  I  un  going  now  to  annt  Ethel." 
And  I  went  up  the  wide  Btaifswithaqmc&.lig^t 
step,  oarolUag  soma  merry  old  ballad;  and  eren 
tbns  I  went  to  aunt  EUtel's  room. 

** Agnes,  yon  are  a  poor  fboMsh  dreaoer;  yet 
marry  young  Trevors  if  you  like.  I  hear  no^ng 
against  him.  I  will  not  oppose  yon  in  this  mat- : 
tar." 

And  aunt  Ethel  drew  herself  back  in  the  sha- 
dow^ the  curtain.  I  kept  my  seat  at  her  feet, 
but  ray  face  was  hidden  in  my  hands,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do,  the  tears  would  flow.  I  had 
told  aunt  Ettiel  my  story,  yet  this  was  all  the 
answer  she  gave;  these  chillii^  words  was  the 
only  sympathy  my  young  heart  received  Oh, 
how  I  longed  for  a  kind  mother  to  lay  her  band 
.  upon  my  bead  and  rejoice  with  me  in  my  joy. 

Elsy  Trevors  came  over  the  next  morning  early, 
and,  flying  into  the  breakfast.room,  she  flnog 
her  white  arms  around  my  neck,  and  pressed  me 
tightly  to  her  heart.  Here  was  sisterly  sympa- 
thy, and  I  laid  my  head  upon  ber  t^ulder  and 
sobbed  outright. 

*'Sweet,  sweet  Agnes,  and  yon  are  really  going 
to  be  my  siabBr.  I  am  so  glad,  bnd  dear  Robert 
too,  is  so  very  happy." 

And  thus  Elsy  ran  on  for  a  whUe,  and  then  she 
sat  down  gravely  my  side,  and  we  spent  a 
pleasant  hour  blether  that  morning. 

Aunt  Ewl  gave  Robert  Trevors  a  chill  consent. 
"You  may  marry  Agnes,  if  yon  like,"  she  said, 
"I  am  indiffennt  about  the  matter." 

Bobert  smiled  when  he  told  me  this.  "I  wm 
take  jon  away  from  Virwood  soon,  Agms:  for  I 
■m  quite  sure  yon  most  be  heart-weary  of  all  die 
ohfllBess  and  gloom." 

So  I  was,  and  wbm  I  tbonght  of  Robert's  wide 
and  generous  love.  I  constantly  r^eed,  and  my 
joy  was  great  and  perfect. 

One  bir  momiog,  when  El^y  and  I  nvt  together. 


ture.   Ab,  you  will  see  be  is  handsomer  than 

Robert." 

I  looked  at  Ray  Somers'  face  closely;  it  was 
young  and  joyous,  but  not  so  fine  ud  earnest  in 
expresnon  as  Robert's.  Ob,  no!  and  so  I  told 
Elsy,  bnt<Ae  only  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STBUOGLBS. 

"Robert's  temper  is  haughty  and  jealous,  yet, 
Agnes,  my  boy  is  noble,  and  these  are  bis  only 
faults,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  toge- 
ther," and  Mrs-  Trevors  smiled  as  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  my  cheek,  but  I  felt  a  strauge. 
undefloable  dread  chill  my  very  soul.  It  pas^ 
away  direoUy,  though,  when  I  went  into  the 
hall,  and  met  Robert,  he  looked  so  bright 
and  handsome;  and  as  we  walked  together  upon 
the  piazza,  and  I  listened  to  the  pleasant,  tender 
words  bis  rich  voice  murmured  in  my  ear,  I  quite 
forgot  my  momentary  unea^nesa.  And  we  were 
happy.  Tes!  my  happiness  was  sweet  and  per- 
fect, and  in  it,  I  remembered  not  that  I  had  once 
been  a  wanderer  in  the  desert 

Doctor  Biyth  pansed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  when  I  came  near  him  I  saw  l^at  bis  uan- 
lUy  smiling  face  wore  a  grave  look. 

'•Now,  Agnes,"  said  lie,  laying  his  broad  h«nd 
I  upon  my  Mulder,  "don't  get  frightened,  child, 
if  I  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  sad  news." 

I  tried  to  be  calm,  but  my  heart  began  to.beat 
very  quickly— why,  I  scarcely  knew.  ^ 

I  have  just  come  from  <the  Orvige*  this 
morning,"  and  Doctor  Blyth  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  only  a  moment;  for.  directly  he 
cleared  his  throat,  and  went  on.  "Agnes,  dear, 
yonr  friend,  Mr.  Trevors,  has  not  been  well 
for  a  kms  time;  be  has  had  reason  to  fear  an  af- 
f^on  m  the  lungs,  and  his  symptoms  have  of 
late  beoome  more  alarming  and  dedded.  This 
meaning.  Doctor  Orahim  and  I  held  a  consulta- 
tion, and  we  advised  him  to  spend  the  winter  in 
some  wanner  climate.  So,  if  Mr.  Trevors  leaves 
yon  soon— but,  Agnes,  poor  diild,  how  white  yon 
are." 

I  did  not  answer  the  old  doctor;  my  fingers 
seemed  to  get  stiff  and  nerveless,  and  the  roses  I 
held  in  my  apron  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor — a 
strange,  choking  sensation  came  over  me,  aod  1 
leaned  heavily  upon  the  balustrade.  Doctor 
Btyth  thought  I  was  going  to  fiuot,  and  be 
opened  the  hall-door,  and  turned  to  call  Marga- 
ret, hut  the  fresh  breeze  swept  in  and  seemed  to 
^ve  me  sodden  strength,  so  I  checked  him. 

*'I  am  not  sick,  doctor,  only  frightened,"  I 
gasped;  "so  please,  do  not  call  any  one.** 

*'I  was  too  Tongb,  too  hasty,  Agnes,  in  telling 
you  all  this;  but  don't  lose  heart,  the  danger  is 
very  far  off  yet.  Now,  go  in  the  library,  and 
lie  dovrn  upon  the  sofa  for  awhile;  you  look  pale 
and  weak,  even  yet,"  then  the  kind,  old  doctor 
went  up  stairs,  and  I  walked^^echanifally  into 
the  library.   As  I  sat  thcz«,*~  '"'^ 
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over  all  Doctor  Bljth  bad  told  me.  I  remem- 
bered, oh,  yes!  I  ranembered,  too  well,  the 
bright,  red  Bpoia  which  bad  flushed  Robert's 
ehma  Sar  mmay  weeks,  and  the  annoyiDg,  te- 
dkMiB  oough  woioh  he  eotild  not  conceal;  and 
oaet  I  tuM  heud  him  coii^)laia  of  a  pain  in  his 
breast,  bnt  he  had  spoken  of  all  these  things 
lighdy,  saying  he  had  mly  a  cold,  which  would 
soon  pass  away.  And  now  X  recalled  Blsy's 
anxiona  glances,  and  Mrs.  Trevors'  troabled 
tone,  when  speaking  one  evening  of  her  husband. 
He  bad  died  with  consnmption;  and  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  that  ehe  sometimes  feared  Robert 
had  inherited  his  father's  constitution.  I  under- 
stood none  of  these  things  at  the  time;  then  I 
rested  in  unsuspecting  peace;  now  the  truth  burst 
upon  me  with  stnnnmg  Ibreo.  Robert,  in  his 
deep  lore  ibr  me.  had  kept  tUs  whole  matter 
carablly  ooneealed  from  my  knowledge,  bat  I 
had  grown  wise  with  fearfal  haste.  I  had  not 
seen  ttobert  for  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  had 
been  stormy,  hut  be  had  written  playful,  affec- 
tionate notes,  speaking  lightly  of  bis  cold,  and 
blaming  Elsy  and  his  mother  ibr  keeping  him  at 
home.  There  lay  the  notes  in  my  writing-desk; 
I  picked  them  up,  and  read  them  one  by  one,  and 
when  I  bad  finished,  I  pressed  my  hands  over  my 
eyes,  and  sat  as  one  in  great  sorrow — mute  and 
motionlesss.  The  anticipation  of  a  woe  is  often- 
times greater  than  the  woe  itsdf.  and  my  foie* 
bodings  uptm  that  wretched  mwning  w«ro  Utter 
indeed.  Doctor  BIytb  otune  in,  and  sdd  some 
wcwdsof  oi»ifiwt,and  then  he  spolnfrf'  atmt  Ethel. 

"I  am  sure,  Agneo,  your  aimt  is  growiog 
weaker,  and  yet  I  cui  perceive  no  actual  lUsease, 
but  I  hardly  think  she  will  be  spared  to  yon 
through  the  winter." 

These  words  shocked  and  pained  me,  and  when 
Doctor  Blyth  rode  away,  t  hastened  to  aunt 
Ethel's  room.  Aunt  Ethel  was  sleeping,  so  I  sat 
down  quietly  beside  her;  in  a  Uttle  while  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them,  with  a  fiUl 
stare,  upon  my  fikoe. 

••Oh,  it  is  you,  Agnes?  Well,  jvst  bathe  my 
head,  will  youl  Mi^aret^s  hand  Ibals  so  rough 
and  ooarae." 

I  did  as  aunt  Ethel  dmred,  and  it  was  a  plea* 
sure  to  minister  to  her  comforts,  tlthoi^h  she 
acknowledged  my  service  by  a  cold  "thank  you," 
and  directly  after  intimated  that  she  was  weary 
of  my  presence.  So  I  left  aunt  Ethel,  and  went 
down  stairs,  but  not  until  she  had  fallen  into  an- 
other calm  sleep,  and  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  was 
again  reminded  of  her  fair  portnut  in  the  par- 
lor, and  again  I  pined  for  leave  to  Ion  an&t  I«mI, 
and  tell  her  of  my  sorrows. 

Suddenly  a  votee,  a  dear  iandliar  Ttnoa,  fill  on 
my  ear — 

"Just  stop,  now,  AUan,  I  wiU  find  your  young 
mistress,  myself,"  and  bdhre  the  servant  oonld 
answer,  qunk  feet  crossed  the  hall,  and  Bobut 
Trevors  stood  in  the  room,  by  my  mde.  A  mist 
came  over  my  eyes;  the  grim  old  pcntraits  and 
th?  ridi  furniture  seemed  to  ikde  away,  and  I 
saw  nothing — nothing  but  Robert's  fine,  earnest. 
&ce,  and  in  a  iittle  time,  even  that  grew  dim,  for 
great  tears  blinded  me.  My  grirf  seemed  to 
Robert,  yet  he  spoke  pUyfoUj. 


*«0h.  Agnes,  what  a  welcome,  and  1  bare  not 
seen  you  for  two  days!  Nay,  if  I  had  tfaoogbt 
you  would  have  been  ao  vtrj  aorrj,  I  would  not 
have  come  tiiis  afternoon,"  and  Robert  smiled  ai 
he  drew  Us  diair  near  mine,  bat  still  I  wept. 

"I  suspect,"  said  he,  in  a  little  while,  ''that 
Doctor  Blyth  baa  beoi  fiighteniog  you  with 
some  sad  tale  about  me.  Has  he  not,  Agaemi 
Look  up,  darling,  and  tdl  mo,"  and  lubert 
spoke  gravely  now. 
I    So  I  told  bi*«ll. 

"If  I  had  known  of  this  betbre;  if  even  the 
slightest  intimation  had  been  given  me,  then  I 
oould  have  prepared  myself;  I  could  have  been 
strong;  but  oh,  Robert!  it  has  oome  upon  me  ao 
suddenly,  with  such  crushing  weight" 

"Agnes,  I  did  not  want  to  give  yov  needless 
alwm,  for  I  hoped,  erentnaUr,  these  i^mptoma 
would  vanish.  I  could  not  hear  to  wring  yoor 
heart  with,  perhaps,  idle  dread  and  sorrow,  so  I 
have  been  silent— but  really,  to  be  candid,  I  do 
not  seem  to  grow  better,  and  I  oamiot  hide  linm 
myself  the  truth  that  all  that  is  to  be  doM  Sxr 
me,  most  be  doneqaickly." 

A  shuddering  came  over  me,  and  I  clasped 
Robert's  hand  tightly  in  both  of  mine,  hat  I  did 
not  speak;  I  could  not. 

"Oh,  Agnes,  do  not  tremble  so:  bat  I  have 
spoken  too  gloomily— look  up,  love;  look  at  me,  and 
tdl  me  if  £  seem  to  you  like  a  aiok  or  dying  man." 

No!  there  was  no  deathhr  pallm'  on  Robert 
Tnrnifl*  Ihce;  his  eyes  were  oright  and  beaming, 
his  cheek  flashed,  perhaps,  too  deeply,  7*^  he 
looked  healthy  and  joyoas. 

"If  it  were  not  Iwtiioae  little  red  apoto  spon 
your  cheeks,  Robert,  I  dnuld  oar  you  were  per- 
fooUy  well." 

Robert  smiled  as  I  spoke,  but  the  next  in^kat 
the  low.  hacking  cough  stole  on  again,  and  be 
got  up  hastily,  and  went  to  the  window. 

*'Now.  Agnes,  I  do  not  sui^ose  I  am  yet  so 
:  very  ill,"  said  he,  returning  to  my  side,  "onlj  my 
symptoms  are  threatening,  and  mother  aod  Elsy 
;  have  grown  rwf  lesaen,  and  anxioiiB  about  me. 
And  the  physioiana  advise  a  winter  in  a  m^bn 
olioiate,  so  I  most  go  away  son,  fiv  life  has  be- 
eome  doubly  precious  to  nw."  Then  Robert  Md 
me  fully  of  his  plans,  and  finished  by  urging  me 
to  marry  him  immediately. 

"Oar  wedding-day  will  only  oome  a  few 
months  sooner,  darling,  than  we  at  first  antici- 
pated, but  that  is  nothing.  I  cannot  go  away 
without  you,  Agnes.  I  may  never  return;  and 
if  I  am  to  die,  I  must  have  yoa  with  me.  Now, 
don't  shake  yoor  head— lardy,  you  wiU  not 
waver  here." 

Dear  Robert!  how  handsome  he  looked  as  he 
talked  thus  earnestly.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
fling  my  arms  around  his  necdc.  Mid  hfau  bow 
glacUy  I  would  go  wiUi  Urn  to  Htm  my-  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  I  dieiM  myself.  For,  6b,  wldi 
sudden,  chilling  weight  fcU  on  my  he«t  the 
memory  of  aunt  Ethel,  ack,  londy  aont  Ethri! 
I  could  not  go  and  leave  her.  Aunt  Ethel's  Oft 
was  slowly  ebbing  away.  I  could  not  forsake 
her  now.  I  could  not  Mve  her  to  die.  with  none 
but  servants  near— so  J  >wai  stent  Bobart 
looked  Bsacohii%^ii«tg^^WOgTe 
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**Toa  do  not  speak*  Agim;  joa  Bonly  do  not 
hidtate?  700  cannot  rcAiw  me  thU  miaMt?" 

**Bobert,"  I  calmly  answered,  **7oar  claims 
wn  nreetlr  Undfauc  nptm  me»  but  than  ue  others 
— Mmt  1^"— 

"I  know  what  700  are  going  to  saj,"  be  broke 
!n.  Impatiently,  "joa  want  to  stay,  and  ntine 
ytm  aunt  Ethel;  that  cold,  stem  woman,  who 
loves  70a  not:  and  you  will  let  me  go  away  sick 
and  lonely,  to  die  perhaps  in  some  Hr-oS  land. 
Oh.  Agnes,  if  yoor  love  fills  here,  I  haTt  ben 
bitterly  mistaken  in  yon." 

How  these  harsh  words  stoDg  me!  bat  they 
came  from  Robert,  and  I  answered  gently — 

"No,  no,  my  love  does  not  yoa,  indeed, 
are  dewer  to  me  than  aU  the  world,  bat  if  I  ^ 
ftwmy  and  leave  aant  Ethel,  so  de«>late,  and,  it 
may  be,  apon  her  dying  bed,  will  I  be  in  the 
path  of  dn^?  Oh,  Bobert,  she  is  indeed  stem 
and  cold,  bat  to  ber  I  owe  veiy  mnch.  Had  it 
not  been  fat  aant  Ethel,  I  wonld  hare  been  a 


"I  know  all  yon  woold  say,  Agnes,  bat  I  am 
not  oeoTinced.  Yon  have  pledged  yourself  to  be- 
come my  wife,  then  sorely  no  one's  claims  can  be 
so  sacred,  bo  strong  as  mine— bat  I  will  not  urge 
yon  any  longer,  this  erening;  to- morrow  morn- 
ing I  will  come  to  learn  yoar  decision — so,  good- 
l^e,"  and  Robert  tamed  off  half  haughtily. 

I  did  not  rise  from  my  seat  I  laid  my  bead 
upon  the  table,  and  the  long  curls  fell  over  my 
mot,  and  Ud  it  completely.  Robert  thought  1 
wept,  and  he  came  instantly  to  my  aide. 

**FoTgiTe  my  hastiness,  bat  tiie  prospect  of 
going  away  without  you,  half  maddened  me— 
bat  yoa  will  not  send  me  from  you  lonely  and 
wretehed?   I  will  come  to-morrow,  darling,  then 

Ki  will  tell  me  that  you  hare  consented,"  and 
belt  kissed  me  tenderly.  He  went  away  di- 
rectly, and  I  was  left  alone.  Sj  I  sat  before  the 
little  table,  motionless  and  sad;  the  sunlight  had 
long  died  away,  and  the  room  was  growing  dark 
with  night  shadowa.  irtiilst  oTcr  my  soul  already 
CT^  darker  shadows,  sad  forebodings  of  a  fear- 
fol  desolation. 

And  I  went  a  little  while  to  aunt  Ethel's 
fOODL.  She  was  sitting  in  her  easy-chair,  bat  she 
■eemsd  sick  and  Isagaid.  I  aat  the  light  upon 
Uw  manteU  and  then  I  knelt  down  on  the  floor 
beside  aant  Ethel,  and  I  Idd  her  all;  I  kept  back 
nothing,  bat  I  koked  in  vdn  in  her  fitce  for  sym- 
patby.   Aant  Ethel  spo|(e  at  last. 

"Robert  IVerors  wishes  yoa  to  many  him, 
and  go  to  the  South,  this  winter — do  ao  if  you 
please,  it  does  not  matter  much  to  me.  Marga- 
ret aod  the  rest  of  the  servants  can  attend  to 
me,**  and  this  was  her  answer. 

Oh,  how  it  chilled  me!  If  aunt  Ethel  had  only 
bad  me  stay,  then  dn^  would  hare  seemed 
eaaer.  but  she  would  not,  and  her  ioyindiffer- 
eoce  out  me  to  ^  heart.  I  left  aunt  Ethel's 
■tde,  and  sat  down  far  from  her,  and  then  there 
waa  aileooe,  deep  silence  in  tiie  room;  but,  aflw 
a  time,  annt  Kthet  murmured  some  words,  and 
bar  Toioa  was  bmkea  with  sobs,  and  I  listened 
aa  one  hi  a  dream— 

**Oh,  Agnes,  do  not  Usve  ma!  do  not  loan 
nw!"  and  tUa  waa  aU  that  I  haardt  for  I  atolo 
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from  the  room  the  next  minute.  I  knew  aont 
Bthel  dther  spirin  these  words  when  sleepmg. 
la  beUered  hersdf  alone,  and  I  shrank  from  » 
ber,  knowing  that  I  OTsrheard  her.  But  did ' 
aont  Ethid  really  lore  me?  Gloomy,  cold  aunt 
Etbel!  had  ahe  indeed  a  heart?  and  I  wondered 
greatly. 

•  *••••«« 

In  the  Bolitade  of  my  own  chamber,  in  the  so- 
lemn nigbt  hoar,  bMaa  a  fearfol  stragg^  With 
ooneaenee  my  heart  battled  sharply,  and  ao  eqnal 
wasQM  atruetimt  I  knew  not  wmch  would  be 
thoTieior.  I  loiAed  back  orar  my  desidatelift. 
and  riridly  came  before  me  all  annt  SUhd'M 
gloomy,  unchannng  ooldness.  She  had  nersr 
loved  me.  She  nad  nerer  thrown  one  ray  of 
snnshine  over  my  pathway*  Bat,  Robert,  dear 
Robert  Trevors,  m  bis  wide  and  generous  love, 
my  soul  bad  wicked  along  ezultingly;  he  had  led 
me  from  the  desert;  his  anectioa  so  trae  and  ear- 
nest, "had  turned  Qm  Utters  waters  into  sweet" 
I  was  Robert  Trerors'  {lighted  wife,  and  now  he 
called  me  to  redeem  my  vows,  and  go  with  him 
upon  his  Tttl^riniMe.  I  loved  Robert  I  pined 
to  be  with  hmi.  Hy  heart  besought  with  ago- 
nised pleadings  to  be  always  near  him/  Bat 
dared  I  trample  upon  dutwl  Aant  EUwl,  ooM, 
unsympathizing,  though  sat  was,  had  been  my 
first  friend;  was  not  her  claim  apon  me  the  eariiest 
and  the  sbragest?  I  oootd  not  leave  aunt  Ethd 
to  die  amongst  servants.  I  coold  not  forsake  her. 
I  must  remain.  But  agidnst  this  my  heart  cried 
out  with  sach  twtuiing  Mraestness,  that  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  1  opened  God's  blessed  Book, 
and  when  I  had  read  some  of  its  lovely  precepts 
I  grew  calmer,  and  I  knelt  down  to  pray.  I 
knew  the  gracious  "Qod-Man,"  our  "own  High 
Priest,"  "oould  be  touched  with  the  fedhig  of 
onr  infirmities.*'  aod  this  knowledge  made  me 
linger  with  sweet  hope  at  the  **Mercy  Seat" 

And  when  I  rose  from  my  knees  my  chamber 
of  weeping  and  prayer  had  become  one  of 
vision.  I  seemed  to  stand  beside  my  fkther'a 
cofiln  in  a  Ui-off  dty— a  stately  and  beaotiflil 
woman  bent  to  kiss  ms  loow,  and  she  wept  over 
htm— then  slie  took  me  l>y  the  hud,  and  wiped 
away  my  tears,  and  her  words  were  gentle.  And 
so,  step  by  step,  I  went  over  my  life  with  aunt 
Etbel,  even  from  the  very  beginning;  and  I  saw, 
that  although  frind  and  cold,  yet  she  had  shield- 
ed me  carefully  from  poverty— ahe  had  met  me 
for  every  want 

**Hon(w  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  God's 
own  command,  issued  with  awful  thondenngs 
and  Ugbtniogs  from  Mount  Sioai.  It  seemed  to 
be  written  as  in  letters  of  tlie  i^ainst  me — and 
4gain  I  prayed  for  strength.  Duty  laid  ^ainly 
before  me.  Aunt  Ethel  had  filled,  for  many 
years,  the  place  of  my  parents;  reverence  waa 
due  to  her,  and  in  her  "dark  days''  I  could  not — 
I  dared  not  forsake  her.  And  1  jjeoided,  but  not 
wiUiont  the  bitterest  struggles,  to  remain  at  fir- 
wood.  Tliat  night  my  sleep  was  troutded,  and 
in  my  dreams  I  saw  a  rugged  path,  dark  and 

rnXM^'Tki*  tr  tki  twijri       f*  •*  sit" 
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OHAPT£R  IV. 

m  BUOaiO  PATH. 

Futhfiil  cmUema  of  my  own  dead  bopaB  wen 
tboMi  withered  roses  lying  upon  the  h»U  floor. 
Marguet  swept  the  croshMt  orimson  heap  away, 
ud  I  passed  m  silently  to  the  brealc&sc  room. 
And,  as  the  morning  wore  away,  my  heart  grew 
heary  and  sad.  I  dreaded  Robert  I  shrank 
from  his  reproaches — his  entreaties.  And  at  last 
Robert  came.  He  entered  the  room  widi  a 
tnigbt  smfle  sod  ajc^yooa  greatinft  but  I  aoarody 
amnrarad  him.  I  laokai  upon  tba  flowt  and  my 
heart  beat  qdcUy. 

**Now,  Agnest  smetf  far  ycm  deciskm;  hot 
I  know  it  already^-of  ooone,  yon  will  go  with 
mel"  and  R^srt  flung  himadf  npw  the  ■>&  be- 
side me. 

X  hesitated  a  mnnent,  and  in  that  moment  I 
cried  to  God  tor  strength*  and  then  I  spoke.  I 
ioii  Robert  alL  I  kmt  not  back  &om  him  my 
gnerooa  straggle.  I  bid  from  him  nothing. 
Chaos  or  twice  his  face  flashed  deeply  and  he 
strore  to  speak;  bat  I  went  on  calmly  and  so* 
lemnly,  and,  when  I  had  flnisbsd,  I  pressed  my 
bands  orer  my  eyes,  and  bowed  myself  before 
the  storm.  And  it  oame.  Oh!  what  a  torrent 
of  wild  eotreatieB.  Utter  reproaehes  and  stem 
vpbnudings  did  Robert  poor  forth,  mingled,  all 
the  while  with  a  stnu^.  toachiog  (endeniMs 
which  made  me  weep  and  tremUe. 

"Oh!  Robert,  be  calm."  I  pleaded;  "have 
meroy  on  me.  How  can  yoo  me  to^trample 
so  completely  on  daty?" 

recogniM  no  daCy  here,  Agnea,"  was  the 
oold  Kfij.  "Ton  owe  nottuog  to  your  aunt — 
she  merits  nothing  at  yoor  handa-  She  has  even 
bid  yoo.  leave  her;  and  yet,  with  a  strange  per- 
Teciniy,  yon  torn  fiom  me  and  <^g  to  her.  Oh! 
wwnan,  so  belORd!  whera  now  is  sU  nor  love 
fcrme?  It  has  fleeted  by  like  a  mist  Fool  that 
I  was  erer  to  tmst  in  it.  Bat,  Agnes,  is  there 
no  Mty  in  yoor  heartt  Cannot  yoar  annataral 
resoiation  m  shaken?"  and  Robert  looked  im- 
plwingly  in'  my  faoe.  Tet  I  was  firm,  eren 
thoQgh  my  heart  seemed  almost  breaking,  even 
although  my  tears  fell  as  a  blinding  shower.  I 
dared  not  tarn  from  doty,  and,  upheld  by  "the 
Delirerer's  own  right  arm,"  I  grew  strong. 

**Xempt  me  no  longer,  Robert.  I  do  lore  yon 
better  than  any  one  on  earth;  yet  I  cannot  go 
with  you.'* 

And  agidtt  flashed  out  Roberta  hanghfy, 
jealoas  spirit.  Mrs.  Trevors  had  warned  me  of 

It,  bat  I  did  not  dream  of  its  fierce  bitterness.  I 
bore  Robert's  reproaches  calmly;  but,  at  last,  he 
blamed  me  with  sordid,  mercenair  designs. 

"I-  onderstand  yoar  modves,  Agnes,  and  yon  > 
cloak  tbem  under  uie  hypocritical  garb  of  daty. 
Your  are  lingering  near  yoar  aant  Ithel  to  cheat 
her  into  leanng  yoa  all  her  fisir  lands  and  goodly 
possesions." 

With  this  nnjast  taont  sprang  np  all  the  pride 
of  my  nature,  and  I  tomed  haagntily  from  Ro- 
bert I  b*de  him  leave  me,  and  leave  me  for 
ever. 

**Toa  have  been  nnjast,  onmerdfU  with  me, 
Robert,  and  I  will  listen  to  yon  no  bnm." 
Robart  Trevors  gave  me  no  answer.  He  leaned 


his  head  open  the  mantel,  and  fiir  ft  tins  then 

was  deep  ^once  in  the  room. 

<*Ofa!  Robert,  shaU  we  not  part  kindtyt**  and 
I  laid  my  hand  half  timidly  upon  hJk  shoolder. 

Robert  drew  me  elosely  to  bis  bosom.  He 
vrept  over  me.  He  pwssed  many  kisses  npoD  my 
lip  and  brow,  sod  thai  ha  pndiad  bm  wiUlj 
from  Mm. 

"Hanoeforth,  w«  are  to  one  another  as  stran- 
gers; bat,  oh!  this  feaifnl  mat  has  not  been 
mine.  God  bleas  ywi,  Agnea!  fsiMnll  bow* 
and  let  it,  indeed,  be  tat  enr/ 

When  at  last  I  nlsed  my  head,  I  wu  aloiw. 
Robert  had  gone.  Then  ag^nst  da^^d  mj 
heart  leap  np  in  fierce  rmHUon;  wd,  ImfinHnff 
by  the  window  witb  oatatntohed  arini  nd 
choking  sobs,  I  cried — 
"Ohr  Robert.  Robert,  oome  bad^" 
But  he  did  not  hear  me— be  was  already  too 
fu  oft.  The  sun  shone,  the  Urds  sang,  and  the 
waters  dashed  on  gladly;  but  I— I,  a  miserable 
weeper,  still  Ungeied  apoa  mj  knees,  and  the 
cry  of  my  heart  was— 
"Oh!  Robert,  Robert,  oome  book.** 
I  awi^  as  flram  a  dec^  steep,  and  I  fimnd 
self  ttpoQ  my  own  bed.  For  a  mwneot,  I  won- 
dered now  I  OHne  thers,  and  thsa  I  remeniberedy 
when  I  arose  from  my  knees,  by  As  window, 
that  I  had  crept  up  stairs,  and  shut  myself  in  my 
own  room.  My  head  had  whirled  nrangdy,  & 
ncnse  of  many  waters  had  seemed  to  flU  my  ears, 
and,  with  a  sniden  swelling  of  the  heart,  I  had 
fallen  upon  my  bed.  So  I  had  awakened  now. 
not  fiom  sleep,  but  from  a  swotm — a  swoon  of 
misery;  and  vivid^  oame  back  onry  tortoring 
memory.  Margaret  oame  to  me  vrith  her  tea- 
tray,  bnt  I  sent  her  away  directly,  for  I  oonld 
not  eat,  and  the  kind,  old  woman  went  down 
stairs,  grieved  becaose  I  sesmed  to  sfalk. 

Days  passed  by,  and  I  bore  my  sorrows  m- 
complainingly.  I  was  oalm.  for  I  had  gained 
that  strength  which  notu  but  a  vMumn  can  attain 
— a  streneth  made  perfeot  through  nlent  wreteh- 
edoeas.  No  tidings  from  "the  Orange."  KIsy 
stood  aloof  from  me,  and  I  saw  noitber  her  or 
Mrs.  Trevors.  Robert  Trevors  had  gone  to  tbe 
city.  Doctor  Blyth  told  me,  nor  was  he  expected 
borne  again  before  his  departure  for  the  Soath. 

I  heard  the  footstms,  but  I  did  not  look  up: 
then,  directly,  two  loving  arms  vrere  laid  around 
my  neck:  a  soft  cheek  oame  dose  to  mine,  aod 
BIsy,  sweet  Elsy  Trevors,  knelt  by  my  aide. 
With  p  glad  ory  of  sarprise,  I  pressed  her  to  my 
heart,  and  we  mingled  oar  tears  togetiier. 

"Now,"  said  Elsy,  tying  tfn  her  bonnet,  **now, 
dear  Agnes,  I  have  told  yon  all,  and  I  most  go. 
I  eoold  not  leave  *tbe  Orwige*  withoat  oomiog  to 
see  yoa  once  again.  I  will  not  say  any  mere 
about  Robert  Perhaps  yon  have  dme  i^nt,  bnt. 
Agues,  I  will  always  love  yoa." 

I  watohed  Elsy  from  the  hall  door  for  a  IHtle 
while,  and  then  i  went  huA  to  my  room,  jin^ 
what  oomforted  in  heart  by  her  viat  la  a  di^ 
or  two,  Mrs.  Trevors  and  her  daughter  left  "tbe 
Grange,"  and  it  was  desolato  agun.  They  wwe 
to  meet  Robect  in  tin  city,  and  aooompsny  Urn 
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And  the  vuBng  winds  of  Antnmn  Bvcpt 
Sigsin  orer  wrth,  ud  tbej  found  me  where  they 
had  left  me  one  little  year  before—*  wiaderOT  in 
the  detert.  Oh!  more  than  that — a  BOirowlDg 
irilgrim  in  a  ruggtd  jMk- 

And  time  paned  1^,  and  aont  Stbel  grew 
w««ker  eaoh  day,  ao  tlutt,  before  tiie  first  anowa 
fellt  she  could  no  longer  sit  up  in  her  easy  chair. 
Aaat  Sthd  never  spoke  to  me  of  Robert  'rrevors, 
and  altboagh  she  oonatantly  now  required  my 
attention,  I  could  in  no  wise  trace  the  slightest 
St^tming  of  her  heart  towards  me.  Sometimes, 
I  tiKMcbt  d»  BMOied  harsher  and  otrider  tJian 
ever.  And  for  annt  Sthel  I  had  ^liren  np  eroy- 
thmg,  all  my  sweet,  sweet  happiness;  and  thi$ 
wma  my  reoompense — ^nnsympathizing,  icy  in- 
dilFereoce.  Oh!  was  not  mine  a  starless  sky? 
The  gkxmi  of  desolation  fell  over  my  soul,  and 
iat  a  asason  I  walked  in  **great  darkness.'*  But 
it  was  not  always  thus.  The  "Oomforter"  was 
gracions;  He  put  from  me  all  my  dark  re- 
pininj^  and  selQsh  ^tief,  and  gave  me  instead  pa- 
tience and  Tesignatkra.  So  that,  although  my 
path  was  rugged,  a  light,  "not  of  this  world,  but 
from  Heavea,"  streamed  ofimitimcs  across  it 
And  I  learned  that  duty*s  ways  "axe  ways  of 

iricasantness  and  peace." 

«  ««••••« 

I  looked  out,  and  oonld  see  nothing  bnt  Aded 
craBBt  leafless  teees,  and  a  doll,  stormy  dty.  A 
ueak  afieraooo  it  was,  more  like  Winter  than 
Spring,  although  now  the  middle  of  Hardi.  All 
was  ^om  and  desolation  without;  and  within 
was  the  awful  desolation  of  death.  For,  when  1 
tamed  from  the  window,  my  vftB  ftdl  upon  a 
coffin,  with  heavy,  velvet  trappings;  and,  when 
I  bent  over  that  ooffio,  I  saw  witl^  it  the  <pale 
and  shrtuded  form  of  aunt  Ethel.  Kneeling  in 
that  death  chamber,  I  wept;  and  time  flew  by, 
and  the  light  came  in  throagh  the  crape  tw* 
tooned  windows  dim  and  fiuntly,  but  still  I  lin- 
gered by  aont  Bthd's  side.  In  ^e  midst  of  my 
loneliness,  a  strange,  sweet  memory  came  sooth- 
ingl/  across  my  heart,  and  it  was  this: — But  a 
Uule  while  befinre  auut  Ethel's  death,  she  called 
me  to  her  ade,  and  grasping  my  hands  tightly 
in  hers»  thos  had  she  spoken — 

**Agnes,  I  know  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  sacrifice  you  made  for  my 
sake.  Before  I  die,  let  me  thank  you;  before  I 
die  let  me  tell  you  that  all  your  tdnduess  fell 
pleasantly  upra  my  heart,  but  I  have  been  stem 
and  oold,  poor  chiM.  Your  life  has  been  dreary, 
yet  I  dared  not  do  otheririse,  1  oonld  not.  Agnes, 
forj^ve  me." 

And*  when  I  weepingly  stooped  down  to  kiss 
aont  Ethel,  she  fluog  her  arms  around  my  neck. 
And  in  that  close  embrace,  that  solemn  death- 
strn^le,  did  I  learn,  but  not  till  then,  that  auut 
Ethel  loved  me.  Aunt  fi^,  though  a  stem  and 
gtoomj  woman,  was  a  follower  of  **the  meek 
and  lowty  Jasos,"  and  in  ffis  name  dw  laid  her 
down.  Md  slept  In  peace.  A  white,  fair  stone 
warirn  aunt  Ethel's  resting-plaoe,  and  upon  its 
broad  surfaoe  is  but  her  name— Ethel  Oorreyl. 

And  aunt  Ethel's  will  was  read.  'Firwood,  its 
rich  furniture,  and  gtfodly  lands,  with  a  smalt 
aoBoi^,  was  my  portion.  To  Margaiet,  she  left 


a  l^ae;;  bat  the  bulk  of  aont  EUmI's  property 
— and  it  was  great — she  willed  to  charitaUe  poi- 
poses;  and  her  will  closed  with  these  wordsi — 

"Riches  have  been  to  me  a  shup  thorn— a  sore 
evil.  In  their  possession  I  Imve  been  corsed.  In 
mercy,  then,  to  my  niece,  Agnes  Field,  I  have 
thus  disposed  of  my  property.  If  she  sees  not 
my  wisdom  in  this  thmg  now,  the  l^ht  of  eter- 
nity will  one  day  lereal It  to  her. 

"Ethel  Cohrbtl." 

CHAPTER  T. 

A  WMmm  HEIST. 

Doctor  BIytii  kwked  up  at  aont  Ethel's  piotore, 
and  then  he  n^wd. 

"Tes!  Agues,  I  remembcv  your  annt,  ^utai 
yon  see  her  there;  a  &ir  young  creature,  knowing 
nothing  but  joy.  And  yoa  want  to  bear  her  his- 
tory? Well,  listen  -rnow,  and  I  will  tell  it  to 
you." 

So  I  drew  my  chidrneartheoldmaa,and  I  sat 
by  his  side  all  that  pleasant  aftenioon,  liBtmiing 
to  his  sad,  sad  story. 

Echel  Field  was  an  orphan  heiress,  young  and 
beautiful — she  had  many  suitors,  but  one  she 
loved  pasang  well.  The  weddiog^y  came  od, 
and  soon  would  Ethel  have  been  the  bride  of 
Ricfaud  Ivors,  but  they  wen  parted  suddenly, 
and  for  ever.  In  an  migoarded  moment,  when 
Riebard  little  dreamed  that  Ethel  was  near,  he 
spokehsartlesdy  of  her  love  for  Mm,  and  dedared 
openly  that  he  had  sought  her  for  her  gold  alone. 
Ethel  turned  from  the  window  sick  at  heart-  She 
wrote  a  brief,  haughty  note  to  RtotArd  Ivors,  re- 
leasing him  instandy  from  his  engagement,  and 
forbidding  him  ever  again  to  seek  an  interview 
with  ber.  Ethel  Field  was  more  blest  than  she 
dreamed  of  iu  being  freed  from  Richard  Ivers,  for 
he  was  weak  and  unprincipled,  but  she  had  loved 
and  trusted  him,  and  vroman-like,  she  grieved 
silently  and  bitterly.  Tet  from  this  crashing 
blow,Btb6t  Field  at  length  arose.  And  time 
went  by  and  again  Etfad  loved— Ghariea  Oorreyl 
became  her  husband,  and  fan  a  while  Ethd.  was 
oompletely  hajmy.  Then  oame  dimnijimi  Utter 
and  near^orosmne,  and  Ethd  woke  onoe  more 
to  the  twrible  trath  that  die  had  been  wooed  and 
won  for  her  gold.  Obaries  Oorreyl  and  his  wife 
were  upon  the  eve  of  separatioQ,  when  death 
called  him  from  earth,  and  thns  parted  t^em. 
Then  Ethel  Oorreyl,  a  sad,  changed  woman,  with 
hopes  blighted,  and  faith  shivered,  gave  herself 
up  to  sullen  gloom  and  cbiU  distrust,  and  as  time 
went  on,  these  feelings  gained  strength  and  grew 
apace.  For  from  all  tlnse  whom  she  had  loved 
or  leaned  upon,  did  Etliel  Oorreyl  receive  treachery 
and  ingratitude,  and  ever  snspecting  the  fointest 
friendly  ofiSoe  to  be  pud  bat  to  her  gold,  she  viewed 
if  as  a  curse  ezceediogly  great  and  grievons. 
Aunt  Ethel  had  loved  my  fttber,  but  he  manied 
to  displease  her,  and  angry  and  grieved  with  him, 
from  that  hoar  she  shut  the  door  of  her  heart 
against  loving  any  of  the  human  race.  And  aunt 
Ethel  Iffought  me  to  Firwood— die  provided  for 
my  wants,  she  sUelded  me  from  baiin;  but  that 
was  alt  —she  gave  me  no  sweet  love,  no  sympathy 
— she  had  tbem  not  in  her  soul;  they  were  dead, 
But  bdbra  atmt  Ethd  passed  away  from  earth. 
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ber  bcftrt  got  up  with  a  shivtriog  dgh  horn 
its  long  sleep,  uid  that  sigh  aad  that  awakening 
was  ioT  me,  foi  me.  Oh,  blessed  knovledge!  Was 
not  this  a  wide  and  sweet  recompense  fw  all  my 
suffiarii^l  , 

CHAPTER  VI. 

And  I  was  mistress  of  Firwood.  In  my  bona»* 
hold  i  made  no  changes.  Margaret  and  the  old 
serranta  I  had  known  from  diildhood  still  staid 
with  me.  I  was  venr  Iwiely  in  my  grapd,  gloomy 
home.  I  had  few  ndghbors,  and  those  few  bad 
^ways  been  timid  and  unfireqoent  riators  at  Vir- 
wood;  moreorar,  they  were  in  no  wise  congenial 
to  me.   So  my      passed  alrag  slug^bly. 

Then  I  sat  »ud  mused  orer  all  Doctor  Birth 
had  told  me.  Mrs.  Tre?ors  was  dead.  Klsy 
Trevors  and  Ray  Somers  were  married,  and  it 
was  Said  they  soon  would  oome  from  the  city  to 
live  at  "the  Grange."  How  sweetly  this  news 
fell  on  my  heart.  When  E^ey  came  I  would  no 
longer  be  desolate.  Robert  Ghercnswas  better, 
Ihwtor  BWth  s^.  avicb  better,  and  he  was  yet 
onmanied.  and  tAu  was  all  I  heard  of  Awb  Where 
Robert  was  I  knnr  not  Two  yesrs  since  aont 
Ethel'ft  death— Tes!  that  and  ereo  moTe,£»  it 
Was  Antamn  now,  and  she  had  died  in  the  early 
Spring.  But  it  was  fblly  three  years  siooe  Robert 
Trerars  and  I  had  parted. 

And  "the  Grange"  was  opened  again.  Aa  yet 
Done  but  servants  were  there,  and  El^  Somas 
and  her  hnsbsnd  still  lingered  in  the  city. 
«      •      •      *      •  • 

Margaret  poured  out  my  coffee,  ud  then  she 
got  up  to  leave  the  room,  but  ere  ber  floors 
touched  the  dOQrl»iidl0>  she  turned  snddmly  to- 
wards me. 

■'I  iingot  to  tell  yoa»  Mm  Agnes.  Uiat  Ray 
Somers  and  his  wife  eame  to  *the  Grange'  latiC 
ni|^.  and  Allan  did  hear  in  the  Tillage  this 
morning,  that  Mr.  Robwt  wis  vith  them,  bnt  1 
am  notexaotly  sore  if  i&wis  tme." 

Then  Ifargaret  w«it  out  and  I  was  left  alone. 
Tet  not  a^one  either,  toe  memories  painful,  yet 
beloved,  suddenly  were  with  me.  With  Robert's 
name  a  whole  host  of  feelings,  which  long  had 
slumbered,  quickly  awoke,  and  in  their  presence 
I  wept  exceedingly.  And  g(Hng  to  the  window 
as  I  had  done  (me  Winter's  morning  years  before, 
again  I  looked  out  towards  "tJie  Grange,"  and 
while  I  stood  there,  two  figures  came  in  view, 
pacing  slowly  upon  the  broad  piazza.  I  knew 
Glsy  Somers.  fiir  her  dear,  bright  Skca  was  towards 
me;  her  eom|Wiion  I  could  not  tor  a  moment  see, 
hat  when  be  raised  his  head,  I  gave  a  firint  cry, 
and  leaned  heavily  agunst  t^  wmdow;  for  there, 
in  the  fair  light  of  that  Antumn  momiog,  I  again 
liebeld  Robert  Trevors.  In  a  little  while  I  drew 
the  folds  of  the  curtain  before  me,  and  looked  cau- 
tiously oat.  Elsy  and  ber  brother  seemed  to  be 
talking  gravely  and  earnestly.  Tears  were  in 
Stsy's  eyes,  and  Robei;t's  fine  fsce  looked  fiuahed 
and  troubled.  Oace  he  smiled.  Oh!  how  that 
mournful  smile  thrilled  me,  and  falling  upon  my 
knees,  my  heart  qent  forth  the  pleading  cry  of 
years  before,  "Roiert,  oA,  Robert,  com€  back  to 
me!"      •      *      •  .    *      •      •  • 


How  Elsy  Snners  laughed  and  cried  over  me; 
and,  when  we  both  grew  calmer,  dm  sat  down 
:  on  the  sofa,  ntj  close  to  my  side. 

*-I  most  not  forget  my  mission,  dear  Agnes,** 
I  she  said,  gravely.  "RobOTt  is  with  me  now-  He 
'.  lores  yon  as  dearly  as  ever.  He  has  moomed 
bitterly  over  the  past.  He  pines  for  your  forpv*- 
ness.  Aftnes,  shall  be  not  have  it?  WiU  yoa 
not  see  Robert)  Will  yon  not  bear  his  story 
fnnn  his  own  lips?  He  lores  you,  dariing,  ao 
rerr  mnoh." 

A  godi  (rf"  new,  oveipowerii^  happiness  csm* 
over  me,  and  silently  the  great  tears  ftU,  sweet 
and  blissful. 

"Those  tears  have  answered  me,  Agnes.** 

Then  Elsy  released  herself  gen^  from  my  arms. 
9ie  got  up  from  the  aoi%,  uid  I  knew  that  die 
left  the  room.  I  heard  ber  roioe  faintly,  aa  ai  a 
distance,  and  she  seemed  to  speak  to  some  <me 
tqton  the  lawn.  Again  the  door  op^ed,  and  a 
step  fell  on  the  carpet— a  strangely  familiar  step, 
bat  it  was  not  Elsy's.  Still  1  wept  on,  and  my 
hands  were  tightly  pressed  over  my  eyes.  Some 
one  sat  down  bende  me;  an  arm  stDle  aram^ 
ray  mist,  aul  a  Ttnoe,  a  dear,  well-known  roioe, 
said  to  m»— 

"Agnes,  sweet  Agnes,  will  yon  not  apeak  to 
me?" 

Then  T  looked  op.  and  my  ^es  rested  upon 
the  handsome,  beaming  fSkce  of  Robert  Trevors: 
:  aud,  with  a  cry  of  great  and  perfect  joy,  1  laid 
my  head  down  upon  his  shoulder,  and  we  wept 
:t(«ether. 

:««*••»•  • 

''Now.  yon  bare  heard  my  story.  I  hare  been 
:  a  restless  wanderer,  sad  and  weaiy-hearted.  erer 
iwnce  I  left  you.  And- yon,  too,  bare  safi^«d? 
Oh!  Agnes,  yon  were  right,  three  years  sgo, 
when  yoa  so  nobly  rcAued  to  tramjple  npon  doty; 
and  my  selfish  heart,  in  sinte  of  its^,  did  you 
^eo  fall  homage,  altboneh  I  acted  so  beartlesalr 
utd  madly.  Even  tboagh  I  left  yoa  in  anger,  i 
felt  Uiat  no  other  woman  eonld  ever  be  so  dear  to 
me  as  you,  and  I  resolved,  if  I  sfaonld  live  to  re- 
turn, and  find  yon  yet  nndianged,  that  I  wootd 
seek  your  presenoe,  and  lay  my  heart  again  be- 
{<m  yoa.   Oh.'  Agnes,  can  you  forgive  me?" 

In  a  woman's  soul,  the  waters  q(  resmtment 
are  speedily  dried  ap,  and  I  bad  long  before  for- 
gotten the  darkened  past.  So,  in  that  hit,  sun- 
set hour,  with  no  hesitating  trust,  1  again 
pledged  my  faith  and  love  to  Robert  Trevws. 

That  night,  I  wept  beTore  the  "Menry  Seat,** 
but  mine  were  not  tean  sonow.  I  was  a  m- 
joicing  weeper.  God  had  been  ray  meroifiil  to 
me.  lloog  the  ragged  path  I  had  Wn  led  ten- 
derly, and  now  I  was  brought  into  "green  paa- 
tnres."  fair  and  goodly. 

"Oh!  Agnes,  do  yon  remember  my  cniel  tannt 
to  you  about  your  aunt  Ethel's  fbrtnne,  that 
morning  we  parted?  Tes,  I  will  speak  of  it.  t 
have  hated  myself  for  those  words  a  tiboasand 
time  since.  And  I  rejoice  that  you  are  no  heiress. 
I  am  rich,  dear  Agnes,  and  we  will  hare  gold 
enough  for  all  our  wants,'*  and  Robert  louiod 
with  kindly,  smiling  idyes  in  my  faoe. 

Robert  Trevors  came  home  from  his  irareb 
well  and  strong  again^  and  the  flush  of  hcaUh 
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•bde  busk  upon  his  ohedc,  bat  Elay  and  I 
watched  him  tstj  doaely.  Bobert  tboagbt  we 
were  too  ourefUl  of  him,  bat  we  knew  that  oonld 
not  be. 

And  we  wen  marilbd  the  next  Spring,  one 
bright*  BaaBhioy  morning,  in  the  Tillage  ohuroh. 
Yean  have  gone  by  sinoe  then,  bat  from  that 
dajr*  my  wedding  day,  do  I  date  the  dawning  of 
ft  life  01  sweet  peace  and  happiness.  Firwood  is 
Robert's  home  and  mine  now.  It  has  lost  its 
gloom  snd  chillness,  and  we  think  it  the  fairest 
spot  on  earth.  Etsy  and  Ray  Somets  lire  rery 
near  as,  at  "the  Grange."  Doctor  Blyth  and 
old  Margaret  have  loog  since  "entered  upon  their 
rest,"  bat  they  are  remembered  yet  widi  tearful 
alfection.  Aunt  Ethel's  picture  still  hangs  orer 
the  paricv  mantel  at  Finrood.  Sometimes,  when 
Robert  looks  upon  it,  he  is  remincfed  of  my  years 
of  trial  And  snnering,  and  he  speaks  regretfully 
«f  these.   Bat  I  always  say  to  him— 

"Oh!  Robert,  Robert,  Qod  was  gramons  in 
flfst  placing  my  feet  in  a  nigged  palh.  I  learned 
wise  lesBODS  there,  and  the  ending  of  that  path 
wu  blessed  ercn  'In  green  pastores,  and  by  the 
iUe  of  stiU  waters*" 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BT  LVCY  UBOOH. 

-t  feMT  Om  nr.  <TlM  BAnttfU;  irtwt  U  ItT' 

O,  ttiMi  art  dRTklj  IsMHwt!   Ba  nn 
Tw  B»  loaf  waMT  vmA  iti  fcno  t*  TWt, 

tttr  thoa  MiM*t  ndn  It  amilB          thf  Am*' 
Vtiu  ton  th*  BMwtlftd!  >* 

Alas  ?  for  the  heart  that  asks,  "What  is  the 
Beaotifal?'*  Suoh  a  qnestion  shows  that  it  has^ 
crept  away  from  the  Ught,  and  is  bnnowing,  mole- 
like, under  the  crust  of  this  world,  for  that,  which 
if  it  could  find,  it  woold  have  do  eyes  to  sea. 

It  is  most  beautiful  to  be,  les,  to  walk  on 
earth,  covered  with  the  ooarse  garments  of  mor- 
tality; for  tmdenieath  them  we  are  "trailing 
douds  o(  glory  from  Glod;"  and  the  flesh  even 
here  may  be  almost  glorified  b^  the  reflectod 
brighOiess  of  the  spirit  The  mfant  feels  the 
beau^  ot  being.  As  yet  hardly  oonapious  of  the 
body,  the  soul  flatters  abore  and  around,  as  wdl 
as  within  the  child— a  bird  of  Paradise  not  yet 
aeeastomed  to  its  earthly  cage;  it  asks  no  qaes- 
tions  of  ttu  Beautifhl,  bat  alights  beside  it  ereiy- 
whcre.  and  sings  with  it  a  famfliar  song.  And 
wo  most  alirays  keep  the  ohOdhood  of  oar  hearts, 
if  we.  would  keep  up  our  acquaintanoe  with  the 
Beaatifal. 

I  Ask  Nature  what  the  Beautiful  is,  and  she  will 
'  answer  witti  a  kiss.  Do  yon  not  know  mef  How 
many  Umes  in  the  day  has  the  Beautiful  beckoned 
to* you  from  the  clou<b  floating  over  your  head, 
ud  yon  did  not  look  up?  How  often  has  she 
whispered  to  you  from  the  [unes  in  the  wood,  and 
the  alders  by  ^  stream,  and  ^u  let  husher 
noises  drown  her  TOiee?  One  spire  of  grass  with 
its  one  pendant  dew*drop  waved  buide  your 
Hmehaia,  and  you  heeded  not  that  you  had 
embed  tlw  Beai^fid- beneath  your  hasty  foot* 
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steps.  Walk  wichyoar  sonl^  eyes  opeot  and  yon  ' 
will  see  her;  and  she  will 

"Pitab  baitant  b«tbre  pM  w  JM  mm, 
Aa  houl/  neighbor." 

Ask  S(HTOW  what  the  Baaatlful  is,  aud  she  will 
answer  with  sad,  sweet  meaning  in  her  eyes,  Do 
you  not  recognize  me  in  my  mounung  robes?  The 
Beaatifhl— the  heart's  Beaatifal,  that  God  lent  ua 
for  a  little  while  as  a  hint  of  hearen,  and  that  we 
olai%  to  eren  afbv  He  wanted  it  more  thui  we, 
how  Sorrow  keeps  it  alive  to  us,  and  we  to  \il  It 
is  wrong  ta  look  only  at  the  black  garments  c< 
SoRDW,  and  ss^  that  she  is  gloomy  and  seroe. 
and  that  we  will  not  have  her  for  a  oompanion. 
If  we  lift  her  veil  and  look  into  her  face,  ^e  will 
make  us  lore  her,  for  she  is  the  Beautifal. 

Ask  Joy  what  the  Beautiftil  is,  and  she  will 
hmgh  at  your  question,  and  seize  your  hand,  and 
danoe  away  with  yoa  to  some  group  of  the  merrr- 
haarted.  For  the  Beautiful  oerer  walks  selQsluy 
atone,  bat  weeps  with  the  sad  and  smiles  with  the 
:  joyfhl.  It  is  Edw,  |daying  among  the  hills  of  life, 
and  answering  to  all  the  vnoes  of  the  ttral  that 
eaUber. 

Grave  men  have  tried  to  strip  tbe  Bcantiftd  iA 
her  gay  robes,  and  to  subdue  the  mirth  of  her 
voio^  aiui  gay  men  will  not  own  her  when 
drwsed  in  Uauc,  and  they  stop  tiidr  ears  when 
she  speaks  to  than  serionaly.  Bat  the^r  are  each 
sbcnieniii^  their  own  breath,  and  robbmg  them- 
selves «l  tlwir  own  clothes,  when  they  seek  to 
stifle  or  disrobe  her.  All  *the  tones  of  her  voice 
are  sweet,  and  all  tbe  gannents  she  wears  are  be- 
oomii^:  andlshe  oftener  puts  on  the  apron  of  the 
seamstress,  and  the  washerwoman's  dress,  Uwn 
the  ennine  and  jewels  of  queens. 

God  meant  thatweahoiudw^kwiat  the  Beaa- 
tifal in  this  world,  and  so  be  Bke  her. 

Now,  when  we  are  praised  for  oomeHness,  or 
oommended  for  goodness,  we  blodt,  and  look 
fboUsh,  and  call  it  flattery.  If  we  were  but  what 
we  so  earnestly  wish  to  be  coosidered,  when  one 
met  US,  and  sud  "Thout  art  beautiful,"  we  should 
reply,  "I  am;  and  I  thank  Him  for  it  who  made 
me  so;  and  thou  ma^st  become  tbe  same,  by  look- 
ing upon  the  Beautiful." 

Men  niike  fashions  and  call  them  beautiful; 
but  ibej  must  make  theoiselves  cross-eyed  before 
they  can  believe  their  own  words.  For  the  Beau- 
tifu,  ^ugh  robed  in  endless  variety,  is  ever  the 
same,  and  never  wears  that  which  is  unftttiog  <» 
nnnatival. 

Sweet  Mystery!  old  as  the  weation,  yet  young 
as  the  maning-hlown  nsebud;— grand  as  the 
universe,  and  lowly  as  tbe  meekest  heart;— li'^t 
of  the  Highrat  Thnne  and  of  the  humblest  hearth- 
stone, we  cannot  half  know  thee,  here  among  the- 
shadows  tiiat  we  wrap  aroand  ourselves.  But  we 
will  walk  with  thee,  like  little  childreft,  taking 
bc^d  of  thy  robes,  and  following  thee  to  the  Shin- 
ing lAud,  where  we  shall  grow  up  to  know  thee 
betto-,  for  Uie  Mystery  of  Ofe  is  the  Mystery  of 
the  Beaati£aL 


The  poor  man  who  envies  not  the  rich,  who 
pities  his  oompanions  in  poverty,  and  oan  ^>are 
something  for  him  who  is  still  |ipf^in|i^ia  tbe 
reahns  of  humanity,  a  king  ofku^  o 


ARTHUR'S  HOM£  AOAZINS. 


THE  SOKG  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

BT  Cn^RLES  MACEAT. 

Nol  nol  they  shall  not  have  it — 

The  proud  triumphal  flood; 
Although,  to  gain  the  glorioai  prix«| 

They'd  dye  it  red  with  blood. 
They  abalt  not  have  the  CannlM —  • 

TtkoDgh  Ctar  or  Eaitar  fight 
With  ten  timet  Afty  thousand  insB 
To  ateal  it  in  our  light. 

They  ihall  not  have  the  Daaohfr— 
Nor  Boorce,  nor  course)  nor  sea; 
They  shall  not,  shall  not  have  it — 
The  broad,  the  strong,  the  fteel 

'If  sunk  in  sloth,  Hke  cowardi. 
We  let  them  arm,  and  take. 
And  yield  them  all  they  chooaa  to  uk, 

For  Peace  or  Mercy's  sakei 
What  tbMif  will  that  suffice  thamf 

Tlu  Daimbe*s  ftir  and  fine. 
But  so  are  Weser,  and  the  Elbe, 
And  so  is  Father  Rhine. 

They  shall  not  have  the  Danube — 
Nor  source,  nor  course,  nor  sea] 
Thej  shall  not,  shall  not  have  it — 
The  broad,  the  strong,  the  froel 

We*U  stop  them  at  the  threshold— 

'Tis  better  now  than  then; 
And  show  them  what  a  strength  there  lias 

In  arms     honest  men. 
We'll  yield  them  not  an  acre 

By  Danube's  rolling  tide; 
And  call  both  Crescent  and  tne  Cross 
To  aid  the  rightful  side.  * 
No'  nol  they  shall  not  have  it — 

Nor  souice,  nor  course,  nor  set} 
Thay  shall  not  have  the  Danube 
The  broad,  the  stittog,  the  freel 


SONNETS. 
BT  moo.  Z.  TtM  BXBBIft. 

FITBKAOE  HILL. 

Oft  1  flreqaent  a  certain  wooded  height 
Known  by  the  neigbori  round,  as  Fnroaee  HiUt 
A  solemn  a^iot  it  is;  recluse  and  still: 

Gloomy  at  midday,  trod  by  ghosts  at  nij^ht. 
For  ever  lonely — though  the  dear  delight 
or  me,  and  of  poor  mournful  whippoorwill. 

A  stream  below  slow  ioumeying  to  the  mill, 
Meanders  through  the  mewls,  whilst  fiill  in  sight, 
Cotoctin  all  his  azure  peaks  displays. 
Time  out  of  mind — at  least  so  legend  says — 

T  has  been  the  poor  slave's  favorite  burial-ground. 
And  many  a  forgeman  swart,  of  former  days, 
After  long  toil,  a  peaceful  home  has  found 
Beneath  yon  chestnuts  tall,  that  shade  the  mossy 
mound. 

PROSPECT  niLL. 
Both  when  et^l  matin  and  cool  vesper  dews 
Moisten  the  earth,  I  pray  thee,  lady,  seek 
Some  tall  biU-tbp,  whence  many  a  distant  peak, 
In  dawn  or  dusk,  swells  pnrpling^   Such  fiur 
Tiewi 

Shalt  sanctify  thy  spirit,  and  infuse 
A  rosier  life  into  thy  rounded  cheek. 
Kindling  with  ever  livelier  ray,  thy  meek 
Tonng  eyes,  and  tinging  them  with  loralisr 
hues. 


And  when,  oft  seen,  at  last  the  magic  play 
Of  colors  shifting  o'er  the  prospect  wi<w. 
Has  thrilled  through  all  thy  being's  inTffft  eon, 

A  transformation — ne'er  tonus  away — 

Caught  from  the  horizonvSttstand  western  sida. 
Shall  brighten  thee  for  ever  Autre  and  more. 

BUTTERPLrS  EGGS. 

A  seedl   An  eggi    Who  that  has  mused  on  these. 
Has  not,  still  musing,  held  his  soul  more  dear. 
And  sworn  himself  immortal/   A  small  wfbani 

A  small,  round  world  of  untold  mysteriesi 
An  aeorn-cupf   It  holds  huge  forest-trees. 
A  bird's  eggf   Eagle's  wings  are  folded  here. 

And  melodies  unheard  by  mortal  ear, 
And  plumes  unruffled  by  an  eartUy  breeze* 
What  worlds  of  wonder  in  a  painted  stielll 
And  yet,  more  wonderfhl  to  reason's  eye 

Are  those  Am,  ineontpieuout  dott,  which  tell  . 
That  in  their  microscopic  globules  lie 
Fj>td  within  fold  eoeycled,  by  strange  qtell. 
Whole  orbs  of  embryo  lin,  types  of  inan*fe 
destiny. 


HOME  PICTURES  FRAMED; 

OB,  LIFE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

"It  grieves  me,  Mattie,  to  see  yon  to  often 
weeping,"  sud  Captain  Lee,  as  be  climbed  cp 
into  the  traveUing  wagon,  and  seated  himself  be- 
side his  wife,  who  bad  tamed  away  her  head  to 
hide  the  traoce  of  tears  from  her  husband.  "If 
I  had  thought  yoa  woold  have  grieved  so.  •&« 
leaving  the  home  of  yoof  girlbrnd,  I  oould  not 
have  sabjected  yon  to  the  trial." 

The  poor  wife  smiled,  and,  plsdng  hw  hsad 
in  her  husband's,  mnrmared — 

"Say  no  more,  Allen;  we  will  have  n  twpvy 
home  oeyond  the  Ohio,  even  though  it  be  io  ma 
wttd  forest  I  wis  tbiokiDg  of  the  gmTco  of  oar 
ohitdren,  and  voBdering  if  any  fcind  band  woakl 
train  Ae  white  roses  and  eultnre  tbe  vioUts.  I 
wept  not  that  I  was  leafing  the  borne  of  my 
ehildbood,  for,  wherever  yon  are,  there  is  mj 
home."  • 

Oaptain  Lee  thoaght  his  wift  aem  lookod 
lovelier  than  at  that  moment,  with  the  l^ht  of 
km  radiating  every  featare. 

Allen  Lee  was  one  of  six  fiunilies  who  wera 
jonmeying  from  their  pleasant  homes,  in  New 
York,  to  oar  ovm  Ohio,  then  known  as  a  deasa 
forest,  inhabited  by  the  Indians  and  a  few  hardy 
emigrants. 

It  is  nseleSB  to  follow  the  enteqiriting  traTd- 
lers  in  1]wir.long  and  toilsome  march.  Needleas 
to  tdl,  hi  this  my  of  peace  and  hospitality  Ukd 
{dea^.  of  bow  tbe  honest  Dutdi  r^uffed  them 
from  their  dona,  ud  their  mistaken  bearta,  fiir 
the  simple  reason — they  were  Yankees;  how,  in  | 
the  evenings,  the  mothers  crept  slily  apart  fiom 
the  band  husbands,  and  huddled  togetiier,  uhI 
wept  bitter  tears;  tii  Uie  noble-hearted  fatbex* 
and  brothers  keeping  guard  througb  thadkNW, 
dark  bonre,  listening  to  the  night-hbd,  and  iraif 
and  pantber  in  the  wilderness. 

Every  night,  sweet  and  soft  and  strong  Toioe« 
blent  together  in  singing  a  hymn,  after  Oaptain 
Lee  had  read  a  chapter  Inm  the  Bible,  and  thca 
unole  fldomon  Bill,  rising,  rererenl^  nid*  **i«fc 
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np  pnj;'*  and  then,  with  the  stuxy  vault  above, 
tiie  forest  trees  aroond  them,  they  kiMlt»  that 
hudy  little  band,  and  ferrentij  iavtAad  tbe 
fatessiog  of  the  FaUier  in  Heaven. 

After  weary  weeks  of  travel  tbroogh  the  sweet- 
est wild  that  nature  ever  smiled  upon,  after  ford- 
ing streams,  some  deep  and  da^k  and  swift, 
otbers  wide  and  winding  and  pore  as  crystal, 
halted  whm  tbe  oaks  were  monarohs  in  siu 
beau^,  and  a  willow-fringed  stream  flowed 
siriAlT,  sparkUnK  In  Ott  ■ansUne.  The  land 
wu  lull  and  TakliiteimiD^— a  baaatifiit  spot  I 
A  rude  riielter  was  hastily  fiwmed  of  booghs  and  i 
buk,  in  a  wfld  nook  where  a  ^ring  gnshed  forth 
a  plentifbl  sopply  of  good  water* 

The  little  band  bad  beoome  so  attaobed  to  each 
ofeber  that  ti>«y  resolved  to  select  their  lands  in  a 
body.  Uncle  SolonuMi  obose  a  qaarter  seotion  on 
tbe  baok  of  tbestream.mnoiog  westmvdoverthe 
nnge  of  hills.  Willie  Morton,  tbe  millwright, 
chose  his  down  by  tbe  great  huid  of  the  stream, 
tiiialuDg  of  a  vafaable  mill  property  that,  in  a 
few  years,  woold  be  lus.  Captain  Lee's  was  half 
a  nule  from  onole  Solomm's,  half  hill  and  half 
ratlfly,  with  a  saperior  nowtb  of  timber. 

Judge  Ooalter  chose  his,  embrat^g  tbe  pret- 
tiest site  for  a  village,  while  vanity  whispered  be 
would  call  it  "Oooltarvillo.** 

Old  Pap  Bond,  with  tbe  Ug  fomfly  of  half- 
oafaed  ohiuren,  chose  two  qoirtsrs.  wldle  mother 
Bond  whispered  to  her  ui^bt  cUughter  Nelly, 
**Taa  ia  a  ch(^  ptaoe  to  raise  flax;'*  and  that 
made  Ndly's  giri-heart  glad,  for  she  and  Tommy 
Hill  were  to  be  wed,  and  like  every  pmdent  lass 
who  looks  to  comfort  and  the  days  to  come,  she 
thoagfat  of  the  nioe  Unen  sheets,  and  taUe-oloths, 
and  towels,  and  piltow-slips,  tiMt  she  mnst  make 
with  her  own  little,  brown  hands,  before  that 
time  eoold  be. 

With  a  friendly  spirit  \mitlii^  tium  as  bro- 
thers, the  husbands  and  sons,  with  axes  on  their 
Shoulders,  started  oat,  aod,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
third  day,  Pap  Bond  had  a  mde  yet  comfortaUe 
hw-cabin  reared  on  bis  own  land. 

Three  days  mm,  and  there  was  aaotbar  little 
borne  to  sbdter  tbe  dear  oaes  of  Captain  Lee.  It 
was  a  pretty  sitnatioa.  Oreat  oaks  towered 
abov*  tin  lowl^  dwelUng,  and  a  bright  littte 
brook  sai:^  merrily  as  it  wound  along. 

Tory  soon  they  were  comfortably  settled,  al- 
though experiencing  privations  that  m  their  New 
Tork  homes  they  would  have  deemed  more  than 
they  ooQld  endure.  Then,  too,  the  savages  at 
Greentown,  five  miles  up  tbe  stiwm  from  the 
Uule  settlement,  bad  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
emigrants,  and  the  few  tiiat  they  had  bnxi^ht 
:  their  ohildren,  from  homes  and  friends  and  dvili- 
I  latioD,  to  meet,  perohanoe,  a  horriUe  death  by 
savage  crudty,  was  torture  to  a  parent. 

la  a  faw  OHmtbs,  things  wore  a  peasant  » 
jMot;  and  little  clearings,  with  tb«  Une  snuAc 
vising  from  the  log  and  bmdi  beqis,  mads  the 
new  cabins  seem  obeerfol  and  home-like.  Tbe 
iDogb  cribs  were  soon  made  to  hold  the  yeHow 
sen,  and  rode  garden  patches  did  look  gaily, 
mo  thmigb  ih^  were  quite  filled  with  potatoeg 
sod  tom^  and  oniotts*  for  the  boose-wives 
wobU  find  a  strip  «  oonur  in  whiA  to  plant  a 
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red  hollybook,  or  gajr  poppy,  or  some  of  the 
sweet,  wild  flowers  with  which  the  wilderness 
was  beautifled. 

The  sturdy  hop  vine  was  made  to  arch  over  tlM 
space  between  the  house  and  garden,  and  the  blue 
and  white  nH>ming-gIoTy8,  and  scarlet  flowering 
bean,  did  a  great  work  towards  making  tasteful, 
by  olambering  over  tbe  oiled  paper  windows,  and 
Stealing  to  the  roof,  where  tbey  lay  iu  tangled 
masses,  or  crept  tbroogh  tbe  coravices  into  the 
loft,  where  the  childnn  slept.  Then,  the  lithe, 
leafy  beeches  and  nuiples  nude  the  log  spring- 
hoose  seett  as  nodi  oooler  and  tidier  to  be  bent 
down  over  it  and  tied  together. 

It  was  Jnne,  and  Ndly  Bond  and  Tommy  Bill 
were  to  make  Uie  first  weddhw  in  tbe  wflderness. 
Just  like  it  is  now-a-days,  there  was  buzz  and 
bustle  and  fixing  for  the  event  Poonded  com 
wouldn't  make  bread  good  enough  tot  a  wedding. 
I  Oh!  no.  The  nearest  mill  was  in  Knox  county. 
:  Uncle  Solomon's  horses  were  oxen,  as  were  Pap 
:  Bond's;  so  Captain  Lee's  eldest  hay,  Frank,  was 
to  go  with  their  white  horse.  Granite.  Frank 
was  only,  ten  years  old;  yet  he  had  often  been  to 
;  mill,  and  knew  tbe  road  well,  but  he  always 
;  dreaded  going  through  the  *'twelve-mile  woods," 
for  thwe  was  only  ono  boose,  and  that  was  tha 
widow  Lane^s,  far  the  **Forest  Fountain." 

Good  Hattie  Lee  put  a  great  piece  of  com 
bread  and  a  bit  of  w3d  ho^  meat  in  the  pocket 
:  of  tfie  captain's  Ing-caped  overcoat,  and  fixed  it 
On  the  back  of  Gruiite,  for  Frank  to  ride  tm,  with 
the  injunction: — 

"Now,  Frankie,  yoo  most  get  home  by  noon, 
to'morrow;  for  the  wedding  is  to  be  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Nelly  said  you  might  come;  and  more, 
too,  son;  don  t  yon  snow  we  are  to  have  such 
good  cake  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
that's  what  you  Uke." 

Living  Prank  to  go  eighteen  miles,  and  sleep 
on  the  mUl  floor,  maUng  three  or  four  meals  out 
of  the  oontents  of  the  capacious  pocket,  we  will 
look  into  unde  Solonum's  cabin. 

Tbe  roogh  puncheon  floor  is  nicely  sanded, 
thanks  to  httie  Kate*s  bosy  hands,  and  um  dishes 
on  tbe  roogb  shelves  are  vermeei  so  as  to  show 
the  Uoe  roses  to  the  best  advanti^.  Aunt  Polly 
is  broshiDg  uncle's  fine  blae  ooat,  and  think- 
ing (tf  the  tame  he  wore  it  when  she  was  the 
bride^ 

Tommy  is  rubbing  lard  on  a  queer-looking  pair 
of  shoes,  occasionally  pausing  and  loc^g  down 
the  valley  towards  neighbor  Bond's.  He  had 
heard  Nelly  say  they  wonld  have  to  borrow  his 
mother's  bake-kettle,  or  they  vrould  have  nothing 
tjp  make  tea  in— he  knows  she  will  oome  after  it, 
and  be  thinks  he  had  better  go  and  help  her  carry 
it  home. 

Motiier  Bond  opened  her  brown  eyes  very  wide, 
when  Frank  came  with  the  fine  ywow  mm.  and 
told  her  he  did  not  know  iriiat  he  wonld  bavo 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  widow  Lane,  fx 
when  opposite  hsr  boose,  old  Granite  got  fright- 
ened and  threw  him  iHT  with  the  meal,  and  Mrs. 
Lane,  dear,  good  woman,  cAionldwed  the  two 
bushels  and  pot  it  on  agtin.^  Pnuki^elared 
be  wonld  alw^  Itfitt^&r^^MM^M^to  his 
mother. 
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We  girls  would  blosh  rosilj  with  our  oonn- 
nient  kitebenB.  parlors,  dining  uid  steepiitg  rooms, 
eompurod  with  Pftp  Bond's  Uttlo  aiasio  onUn, 
whose  own  room  wsa  kitobM,  purkr  sad  hall, 
eombined. 

firen  tbongh  they  had  hat  one  room,  and  that 
one  half  flre-plaoe,  it  ressmbled  a  wood  nynqih's 
leafy  bower. 

Mother  Bond  had  consented  t«  cook  out  of 
doors,  nnder  the  gnarled  maple,  and  Nelly  had 
filled  the  spacioas  ^re-place  with  leafy  boshoB, 
and  the  broad  sbme  hearth  with  a  carpeting  of 
green  moss,  fresh  gathered  frnn  the  wild  rocka 
down  in  Sylvan  Dell. 

Then  from  among  the  rank  grafts  that  edged  the 
stream,  she  had  untwined  the  wild  oreeper  vines, 
and  made  tbam  to  twhwaoKB^  the  boughs  in 
the  flre-plaaei  and  all  about  the  old  **BaBk^ 
dodc"  on  the  wall,  and  the  prim  {Mrtzait  of  her 
gnndmother,  and  the  8ober>Moed  pit^ore  of  Gen. 
WasldDgton  on  horsebo^ 

On  the  mantle  was  a  great  pitohor  filled  with 
sweet  flags  and  wild  red  roses,  and  the  drooping 
and  firagrant  pond  lily,  and  the  long,  leafy  stalks 
of  the  raspbeny,  bending  over  till  they  glassed 
themseUes  in  tiie  little  mirror  that  modestly  perch- 
ed itself  above  a  a  snowy  diaper  towel,  that  bore 
the  impress  of  the  smooth,  hot  iron.  A  pretty 
qnilt— not  of  fancy  pattern  though;  not  the 
"Wreath  of  Roses,'^  or  "Flower  of  Paradise."  or 
"Love, in  Sden" — nothing  to  make  one  aad  in 
thooghts  of  sebing  heads,  Instreless  eyes,  worn 
fingws,  and  a  UA  pasting  away  m  stitohet— hut 
a  ^dn  Uns  and  white  "nine^teh"  oovwed  the 
onn^  bed  In  the  tidy  room. 

They  mse  a  nurtley  group— the  hardy,  son- 
hnmt  men,  woami  andohildnn,  oongregated  to- 
gether to  witness  the  first  wedding  in  tin  wilder^ 
neas.  The  clergyman  was  a  plump,  rosy  old  man, 
iHrimming  over  wi^  good  homor,  and  loved  Nelly 
almost  as  well  as  he  loved  his  only  daoghter, 
Annie  May. 

Tommy,  in  his  father's  coat,  looked  like  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  garment.  The  skirts  were 
long,  and  seem  disposed  to  crowd  each  other  at 
the  eztrunities,  while  the  high,  stiff  collar,  gave 
his  bead  the  appearance  of  a  tortoise  pee[ung  from 
its  shell,  or,  to  spe^  in  poetioal  parlance,  of  a 
nae-bttd  Just  bursting.  The  pants  were  made  ol 
good,  stout  tow  linen,  rather  tight,  and  so  Bbort 
as  to  give  taoxible  proof  of  lus  bei^nunial  flesh 
and  blood.  fcMked  as  a  bride  wonld  be  ex- 

pected to  appear  in  1811.  She  was  a  sweet  girl, 
though  the  free  summer  winds  and  goldeA  sun- 
shine had  dallied  unmolested  with  her  fresh  com 
plezion,  and  made  it  a  little  shade  darlur  thy 
nature  designed.  * 

Her  dress  WM  a  checked  Iftien,  yellow  and 
while,  with  a  snowy  cambric  apron,  all  ironed 
into  pretty  diamond  obecks.  U.a  plump  neck 
and  shoniders  were  covered  vrith  a  handkerchief, 
white  as  was  her  apnm,  neatly  pinned  down  at 
the  comers,  to  look  toomanly,  as  Lucy  'Morton  re* 
marked  whoi  she  iwnned  it  predsely  between  the 
shoulders. 

A  fbll  hordersd  lace  mp,  with  wlute  bowa  and 
white  roae-hnds  with  leaves,  eompleted  her  attire. 
She  looked  bright  and  happy,  except  when  her 


nnftU  oo  tbs  aonowingfue  vt  her  wMbn 
Nedy  was  the  eldest  bom,  and  the  first  obs  to 
leave  the  home  oirele.  When  the  ocremeny  mi 
over,  and  they  had  sung  that  old  hymn  aboM 
laaae  and  Rebecca,  the  lady  goests  piiuHd  ip 
their  best  gowns,  and  laying  aaida  their  Sosd^^ 
caps,  asButed  mother  Bond  in  preparing  tea. 
HiOij  wished  to  lad  a  hel[ang  band,  but  Lnej 
Morton  said  they  had  better  take  a  nice  littk 
bridal  tour  in  the  canoes,  and  return  by  tea  tim 

The  giris  all  flong  <iS  th«r  beat  shoes  and  uiiite 
aprons,  and  lud  by  their  new  cotton  dress  band- 
kerchieft,  and  were  80<m  ready  fbr  a  pkassnt  rov 
up  the  stream. 

It  was  very  beantafal,  that  quiet  stream,  villi 
the  willows  and  alders  driving  its  wiki,pia 
banks.  Tall  sycimores,  with  their  mighty  tnnki 
strangely  spotted.  rea^edUgh  above  thcv  gust 
and  ^ant  arm-boughs,  until  they  quite  intemcked 
above  the  sparkling  wi^. 

Dear  Nelly,  with  her  unseemly  oap  and  bud- 
kerchief,  and  ^coo  ArowB  aade,  and  her  liula 
ftet  and  dinq»led  arms  and  plump  shonlders  bue, 
locked  very  pretty,  and  Ned  Ooulter  and  Jda 
Oliver  vrtiispered  to  thdr  partners.  Fan  Lee  ud 
Sue  Talbot,  that  Ndly  looked  more  like  a  biidt 
then,  as  she  sat  dippmg  her  light  oar  among  tbi 
waves,  and  tlioughtlesslypatt^  her  little footii 
the  canoe,  than  when  drnasod  as  became  a  bcida 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  gay  party  returned,  jort 
as  tea  was  ready  fo*  them.  The  wedding  suffer 
consisted  of  light  onn  cakes,  butter,  freu  fton  ft 
cool  spring-house,  hi»key,wiid  hog  nwat,potttan 
and  fine  fish,  oaoght  fixonthe  stream. 

Tommy  and  Ndlr  moved  into  t  oaUn  bomcf 
their  own,  and  often.  (Aaa  was  Iwust  m 
heard  to  remark  that  Nelly  was  the  best  wi&W 
ever  had. 

Except  occasional  thieats  from  the  IndUiw,  no- 
thing  transpired  to  mar  the  hapi^ess  ot  the  Uttli 
neighborhood,  until  the  next  Smnmeruncle  Solo- 
mon was  taken  ill  from  a  fever.  From  the  flnt 
night  of  his  illness,  he  expressed  the  idea  tbitbe 
would  never  recover.  His  tried  firtends  wen  wim 
him  everv  monent,  doing  all  in  thair  powv  tost 

leviate  fau  sof&rings. 

In  delirium  bis  thoughts  dwelt  on  Us  nnHr 
home  and  those  who  had  been  Ids  asiodsM  ift 
early  yean<  4 

Captain  ha%  aad  WiUIa  Uoiton  aosne  left  Ik 
bed-dde,  tiU  on  the  evedng  of  the  eigbth  dv 
iof  Us  iUneas.when  they  told  aunt Fdly n 
I  grew  worse  or  died,  one  of  the  attcDdauts  mw 
:  fire  the  musket  and  give  the  alarm. 
:  Just  as  the  old  clock  had  bodingly  tolled  the 
midnight  ttirar,  Oaptain  Lee  started  frcm  biidev 
at  the  ominous  dischu-ge  of  the  mndtet 

"Poor  uncle  Solomon!  it  may  be  the  token  tw 
the  great  curtain  which  unfolds  the  mT^enH  « 
the  foture,  is  drawn  aside,"  mused  Oaptain  M 
as  he  hastily  dressed  himself. 

Another  lender  and  heavier  report, MiitM 
cabin  door  vras  humedly  swung  on  its  mow 
hinges,  and  Us  hasty-steps  disd  awv  in  tbs<M> 
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was  Wfc  npon  the  pallid  Hps  of  tbe  hasbaod  and 
fethccr.  Aunt  Pt^y ,  and  Rate  and  the  boys  were 
weefong  Utterly  over  the  first  death  the  hooBe- 
hald,  wbm  Captain  Lee  returned. 

When  tbe  morning  eame,  with  its  oheerfol 
MxiBhfaie,  and  blue  ucy,  and  BonuMr  breeies* 
tiro  men  were  aeen  thot^htfolly  wending  their 
vaj  throogh  the  tangled  wild,  over .  mil  and 
Tale,  with  heary  matiwto  on  their  duHUden, 
seeking  a  spot  the  most  meet  m  wldtdi  to  li^ 
tbdr  emignunt  iriend. 

"  Hen/*  said  tbe  eldest,  striking  his  mattodc 
into  the  rich  earth  that  was  poiwe  and  white 
with  ifild  Tiolets,  "this  is  a  beautiM  and  qniet 
spot,  and  that  nnfpn^  dore  in  the  low  hawthorn 
yonder,  makes  me  tbmk  this  is  the  right  place. 
Xoa  know  be  most  be  laid  where  the  sarage  step 
would  be  least  tikelr  to  intrude." 

**  You  are  right,  Mr.  OliTer,"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed, as  he  bent  down  and  laid  the  long  elder- 
stick  measure  on  tbit  ground,  *<  snd  now  let  us 
remore  tbe  thick  sod  and  li^  it  off  to  replace 
nftw  we  are  done." 

The  tiro  men,  with  thrfr  hard,  nmgh  bands, 
«smfuUy  gathered  it  Msde,  and  tiien,  preparatory 
to  digging,  bstened  back  the  saplings  and  shKi^ 
bwy  that  ohistend  tidol^  aboot  the  sacred 
■pc«. 

Willie  Mwton,  the  millwright,  niiled  a  rude 
oolBft  togettier-^rery  rough  end  rude  it  was,  too— 
and  the  oold  (arm  was  laid  in  it  with  tbe  slightly 
tinged  gray  luur  put  aside  fiom  his  wlute  mow^ 
and  his  blue>niiMd,  boi^  hsndi  rigidly  ola^ed 
together. 

All  the  men,  women  and  diildren,  kx  muty 
miles  around,  were  there — a  tearfhl  group.  Four 
of  the  stroDgest  men  carried  the  oomn  on  thor 
broad  shoulders,  firom  the  ealnn  to  the  (rtream, 
vhen  it  was  placed  in  a  canoe  and  taken  across 
to  the  other  hank,  until  the  little  nrooessioo  was 
bnni^t  orer.  Without  knowiiuf  the  direct  way, 
th^  passed  on  slowly,  ont  huu  and  through 
rarmes  and  swamps,  and  patches  wild  briars 
and  thickets,  until  the  mound  of  dark  earth  was 
befim  them.  Then  the  btbers  and  brothers  took: 
the  eurioos  little  wonderers  from  off  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  weaiy  mothOTS,  to  rest  their  arms, 
stood  their  babes  upon  thor  feet,  and  the  stal- 
wart men  wiped  tbe  great  drops  from  their 
bronzed  faces  as  they  gently  plsoed  the  coffin 
among  the  trampled  violets  and  withered  leaTes. 
The  fl»t  lid,  fastened  not  by  hinge  or  screw,  was 
removed,  and  the  bereft  widow  sank  on  her  knees 
and  bent  ber  head  on  tbe  pulseless  breast,  while 
a  wail,  piteous,  as  though  wrung  from  a  heart 
broken  and  hopeless,  ai^  weaiy  of  life,  peroed 
every  sympathising  breast  present-  Oh!  how 
they  sorrowed  over  tiiat  lost  one  l^that  flnt 
yawning  grave  in  the  wilderness!  It  was  the 
first  seorow  of  the  em^;rant  band.  LitUe  Abe 
Bjnd,  the  bal^  boy,  with  bat  one  garmwt  on,  a 
coarse,  tow  shirt,  without  hat,  coat,  puita  or 
shoes,  and  the  blood  trickling  down  bis  1^, 
■eratehed  by  brush  and  briars,  bis  little  heart 
filled  to  burstmg,  cried :  "  Ob.  if  it  was  my  pa !" 
and  fell  fainting  through  excess  9f  grief. 

Tbe  lid  was  nailed  down,  sadly  and  teaifuUv, 
the  brown  earth  was  replaced,  the  sod  careAilIy 


laid  <m,  and  then  they  knelt  around  that  hallowed 
grave,  and.  prayed  as  does  the  fidl  heart  in  tbe 
dark  hour  of  ohastiming  afflictiMu 

Time,  the  unsleeping  one,  with  the  mighty 
hand,  has  drawn  aside  one  heavy  feld  tbe  cur- 
tain tiiat  hid  the  mysteries  of  tM  years  to  come, 
wh«k  tbe  warm-hearted  band  wwe  grouped  aboot 
tbe  first  nave  m  the  wilderness :  and  we  look 
upon  thebidden  things  made  plain.  The  same 
emh  of  blue  dcy.  and  the  suae  wild  hilU  that 
framed  the  pictores  here  sketched,  shine  them 
still,  but.  oh!  how  changed!  Look  wiUk  me 
u^n  tbe  soanery  of  fair  Sylvan  Dell ! 

.Here,  around  us.  is  tbe  dense  forest  now  mei^ed 
into  beautiful  fields  of  grain,  over  which  the 
wind-waves  are  piajing  soft  latd  gentle  as  a 
whisper  of  love.  There  are  the  cool,  breezy 
woodlands,  and  away  deep  in  their  shades  you 
hear  the  lazy  tinkling  of.  tiny  sheep-bells ;  but 
this  is  tbe  country,  and  it  falls  very  sweetly  upon 
Iht  ear — that  pretty  tinkle.  Toiuer,  where  the 
stream  is  sparldiog  brightest  in  the  .sunshine  ci 
leafy,  laughing  June,  you  see  a  commodious  4rhite 
cottage  nestling  upon  the  exact  site  of  uncle  Solo- 
mon*s  ealun.  now  oompied  by  good  old  deaeon 
R.,  his  wife,  and  two  sweet,  rosy  girls  -Ooxa  and 
Mol&e. 

Listen  and  yen  hear  the  ramUing  of  tbe  old 
mill,  with  its  raoaay  roof  and  worn  sills,  and  tlie 
fbamy  water  rushing  over  the  old  dam. 

WUlie  Kbrton  wu  right ;  it  was  a  ^jood  mill- 
seat,  but  poor  Willie  was  gathered  to  his  father's 
long  years  before  t^e  musical  rumble  of  the  mill 
sounded  among  our  hills  and  homes.  Instead  of 
Morton's  Mill,  it  is  ealled  "Maple  Grove  Mill," 
and  Philip,  the  millCT,  a  tall,  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  Gomplezien  peachy  as  a  blooming  maid- 
en's, in  making  tbe  whitest  superfine  flour,  makes 
himself  a  favorite  in  the  wbtue  neighborhood  ef 
Sylvan  Dell. 

Judge  Coulter  did  lay  oat  a  TiUage  U  be  bad 
derigiMd.  bnt  hf  some  freak  of  tbe  Uind  god- 
dess it  was  esUed  Fenysrille  instead  of  Ooiuter- 
vUle.  The  good  old  Judge,  by  another  fancy 
freak,  got  to  be  my  second  grand&ther,  (afier 
:  the  death  of  Oaptaiu  Lee,)  and  we  childrm  have 
:  often  climbed  on  his  knees  and  pulled  lue  vise, 
eus,  and  slept  on  his  broad  bosom. 
'Twas  a  bright  summer  day,  when  a  messenger 
:  oalled  in  at  the  village  school  to  tell  us  Nelly  Hill 
was  no  more,  and  would  be  laid  beside  her  hus- 
band and  friends  in  the  old  burying- ground 
across  the  stream.  Then  I  told  the  ac^lars  of 
:  poor  Nelly  being  the  first  bride  in  the  wilder* 
oess;  of  how.  when  great  trees  covered  the  green 
and  sdiool-bcNises  woe  not  known,  that  Nelly 
was  yonng  like  lis,  ud  bri^  and  happy,  and 
bad  endured  more  bardsliips  than  all  tbe  young 
men  and  women  in  the  village.  And  then  tiw 
next  day  we  all  wore  white  dresses  and  cleea 
aprons,  and  the  little  hoys  wore  tbeu-  Sunday 
hats  and  deaa  Jatduts.  ^mi  we  walked  over 
silently  to  the  opm  grave.  Cud  saw  the  oold  form 
of  poor  Nelly  laid  among  thefraves  of  the  gftir 
grant  band.  ' 

Oai^n  Lee  and  his  wife  Mattie— 'tis  Jaag 
jwn  smoe  thiy  have  been  ideeping  near  anew 
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AolomoD.  Ereiy  tnoe  of  tbeir  eaUn  is  gone 
— tbs  singing  brook  that  made  ligbt  mtuie,  and 
tiad  ohoruBsed  by  the  prattle  of  many  little  ones, 
is  gone,  and  its  remaining  green  banks  reflect  not 
tbemsdves  in  the  poiliog  waters  as  In  bygone 
days.  Stooes  and  riibbUi  have  filled  the  old 
veil,  where  once  swung  the  inm-boiind  booket 
from  the  long  sweep,  and  the  alow,  plodding  oxen 
have  often  drswn  the  plough  over  tlutt  now  ftttU* 
spou 

Among  a  dim  old  package  of  letters*  some 
dated  serenty  years  ago,  may  be  seen  Oaptain 
Lw's  oommisoon.  He  was  my  grandfather,  and 
the  mill  boy,  Frank,  was  my  own  dear  pa. 

Pas^g  away!  Handreds  are  sleeping  near 
uncle  Solomon,  but  fkmiliar  footsteps  always  Itn- 
ger  longest  at  that  one  smooth,  low  mound,  with  a : 
dim,  mossy  slab  brat  quite  over  it.  Now,  in- 
Atead  of  its  being  a  seduded  plaoe  where  birds 
sings  and  build  their  nests,  one  will  hear  the 
heavy  sledge  upon  the  anril,  the  woodman's  axe, 
the  sound  of  the  gay  violin,  the  shout  of  merry 
ones  upon  the  sohool  house  green,  Tdees  speaking 
of  trade  and  business,  a^tecolation.  Ah ! 
and  the  aogtag  of  hymns  in  the  old  t^roh,  and 
the  voice  of  the  watchman  upoo  Ute  tower  pith 
claiming  Qod's  free  gift  to  all — salvation- 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine,  and  the  rushing 
of  the  cars  upon  the  track  have  bn^en,  too,  upon 
the  silence  thatonoe  shrouded  tbegravein  ^wild. 
The  iron  steed,  "uncurbed  byeheck  or  rein,"  goes 
panting  through  the  quiet  vale  in  the  pa&  pre- 
pared for  him,  whioh  seems  like  the  burrowing  of 
some  mighty  animal;  and  ol^  men  shake  their 
heads  ominously  at  Uie  intruder,  while  their 
minds  revert  to  the  years  of  Lim  ih  the  Wil- 
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A  little  girl,  of  four  years  of  age,  was  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  by  the  side  of  a  tall  bed,  whereon 
lay  a  pale  woman,  upon  whose  diiioate,  intellec- 
tual oountraance  the  seal  of  death  was  leg^Uy 
impressed.  Her  small  mouth  was  wasted  tiU  the 
lips  were  very  thin  and  almost  bloodless;  not  the 
faintest  shade  of  rose-oolor  stuned  her  white 
cheek,  and  dark  drolets  of  purple  had  gathered 
beneath  the  Uds  whioh  dnpped  ao  wearily  over : 
her  eyes. 

"Lift  Mattie  up  to  me,  PaHenoe,"  she  mur- 
aurad,  faintly,  to  an  old  negro  woman,  who  also 
stood  near  the  bed;  and,  when  her  little  girt  was 
lifted  up  to  her,  with  a  strong  ^ort  the  mother 
cdaaped  her  arms  annnd  tiie  ohiM,  and  draw  tfw 
little  ftce-dowh  to  her  own  ttiat  she  m^t  kiss 
her. 

"Mamma  is  going  to  leave  you,  Mattie,"  she: 
whispered,  sorrofrfully,  "never  to  come  baok: 
again;  and  you  willfaave  only  your  papa  to  love."| 

*'Vniere  are  you  goingl  Take  me  with  you, 
numma,"  said  the  child. 

"I cannot  take  you,  my  darling.  Would  that 
I  could!  Bat  I.  am  going  to  die,  and  you  will 
never  aie  ne  again  while  yon  live,  Mattie.  So 


lie  down  l}y  me,  now.  Mid  sleep  to  my  amut  t»* 
night,  for  it  will  be  the  last  tine,  dariing.'* 

Mattie  Loring  laid  her  he«d  upon  her  motlier^a 
breast,  and  to  cry.   She  felt  that  sobm 

great  misfortune  was  ooming  upm  her;  bat  in 
what  wj  she  scarecdv  nndwMood.  tox  her  UtU* 
heart  was  ftill  of  bewildering  IMii^  H«r  mo- 
ther  oaressindy  and  fimdly  stn^ed  down  the  soft 
hair  irf*  the  ehud,  aod  ihui,  taning  to  ^  Fa- 
tienoe,  said,  Mnustly— 

"Take  oen  of  my  oUld,  Pattenoe;  be  kind  to 
her,  and  give  fan-  ererfthing  she  wants  tall  ber 
father  oomes.  Oh!  remember  it.  Patience,  and 
be  tender  with  my  poor  dariiog." 

Little  Mattie  nestled  closer  to  her  mother's  bo- 
som; and  very  soon  the  mother  and  child  war* 
both  asleep.  One,  alas!  never  aw(4e.  When 
little  Mattie  opened  her  lurge,  blue  eyes,  the  sus 
was  ahtaing  through  the  bus  of  the  closed  duit- 
tera.  She  was  lying  in  her  own  little  crib;  and 
tha  toll  bed  was  drawn  oat  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  corered  all  over  with  s  la^a,  wUto 
cloth,  beneath  the  folds  (MT  which  xoae  tho  outUao 
oi  a  still  and  rigid  fim.  Mattie  asked  for  her 
mothsn  and  shie  was  eanied  up  to  the  bed  to 
look  up(m  the  whito  ttca  of  the  oorpse  tiiat  Is/ 
moveless  befbre  ha.  answering  not  to  ho-  p«a- 
sionato  praying.  No  vrord  or  look— no  breftthm^ 
and  filattie  spnu;  away  from  her  dead  notlMr. 
sobbing  with  a  wild  foar  ud  an  adniw  seaas  of 
desolation,  sudi  as  bad  ne?er  eUUed  ber  jooBf 
heart  before. 

Five  low  days  and  five  lonesome  nights  ibe 
oorpse  of  Mattie's  mother  lay  in  solemn,  tarriUe 
stillness  in  that  room;  bat  be,  for  whose  sake  it 
was  so  laag  kept  from  the  earth,  came  not,  nftor 
all,  and  on  the  sixth  day  little  Mattie  was  dressed 
in  a  btook  froek,  and  put  in  a  carriage,  which 
crept  stowlj  on  beUod  the  hearse  on  wfaieh  wis 
her  movers  o^a.  Mmoj  s  stranger,  who  went 
to  the  grave,  pitied  the  pow  litUe  child,  who 
sobbed  and  eried  in  such  strange  desolation;  and 
many  bent  dovn  to  kiss  her  and  whisper  sooth- 
ing words  to  lier  before  she  was  agun  lifted  into 
the  carriage.  The  minister,  who  had  read  the 
burial  servioe,  was  in  the  carriage  with  her,  and 
he  took  her  npcm  his  lap,  trying  to  soothe  ber 
IMSsionate  grief.  It  was  a  uttle  oom£»t  to  be 
with  him,  but  be  left  bw  when  they  reached  ber 
home,  and  then  she  was  all  alone;  for  the  Lo- 
nnga  were  strangers  in  that  plaoe,  withoat  friends 
or  even  aoquaintanoe.  Her  father  bad  been 
abroad  for  six  months,  and  though  letters  had 
been  sent  to  him,  telling  of  hia  wife's  Ulaess,  sod 
urging  his  retom,  still  he  ^  not  oome.  So  day 
sftarday  passed  till  a  week  wss  gone,  and  atiil 
no  tidmn  oame  <tf  the  absent  foiber.  little 
Mattie  cned  incessantly  all  the  time,  refusing  to 
be  comforted;  she  would  scarcely  eat  anything, 
and  the  child  was  wearing  away  visiUy  mun  the 
effiaots  (tf  such  constant  wmw. 

One  night,  aunt  Patienoe  carried  her  up  stain 
to  put  her  to  bed.'  She  was  vexed  with  her  for 
crying  so  oonstantly,  and  determined  to  pat  her 
to  ^eep  where  no  one  would  be  disturbed  by  ber; 
so  she  undreased  Mattie,  and.laid  her  in  a  bed  at 
the  top  of  the  ho«ii»My4l9d^4^  londsr 
thaabdtns.  *^ 
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Htiih  ajia*  dU  mianit,  Mftttie,  and  go  to  i  threw  botrif  in  the  utob  af  tbe  old  negro,  boV 

n  »  *nnt  PaHanrat.  >n<mU.     «>HQ8h!  OF    Imz  SO  Wildly,   b^Dg  80  pitifolly   tbftt  shs 


ileep,"  raid  aunt  Pfttienos.  aogrily. 
4«  dvbbel  11  s;et  yoa,  shore  m  you're  a  Ubfain. 
You'd  better  blieba.  yoa  had.  I  sees  him  now, 
pokin'  hiB  vgXj  Uaok  heed  oat  o*  de  ehimUey, 
MS  wuting  fiv  me  to  go  'wmy,  bo  den  he  om 
iCBCdi  B  nd  ebilft  like  yoa.  U  yoa  gwioB  W 
hoah,  ef  I  till  htan  to  go  Wl" 

**0h!  yes,  yes,  IH  hoah/'  orisd  tbe  <Md  m 
•xtrame  terror,  ostiAing  hold  ol  tbo  idd  iMgro^s 
dresa  with  a  nerroos  dread,  aa  dw  pimyed,  "Ob! 
doo't  go  sway,  aant  I^deDbe;  atsy  wiu  nw,Ukd 
I  win  be  good,  indeed  I  will.'* 

But  Patience  would  not  stay.  8ba  tooked  the 
eorera  Arand  the  ohild,  and  went  away,  oany- 
ing  the  bunp  with  her,  and  learing  poor  Mattie 
IiOTsng  alone  with  the  darknesa  and  lur  own  ter- 
ror. Aa  the  BOBind  of  sunt  Patienoe'a  fiwtst^ 
died  away,  and  the  shimmer  <tf  tbe  lif^t  apon 
the  wall  faded,  Mattied  buried  }ur  head  entirely 
beneath  the  oorecs,  ^aiOBt  safiocatiog  heraelf  in 
hernerToaa  appr^nnon.  Sho  dated  not  07. 
ttkoog^  the  swelling  sobs  were  heanng  her  breast 
and  ^kfaig  bar  ttuoak.  She  dared  not  pve  them 
-rcnt,  beeanae  she  ftared,  at  the  first  soand  of  a 
■ob,  tbe  devil  would  oo«e  and  fiy  away  with 
her.  Poor  little  Mattie!  So  she  lay  alone, 
searedy  able  to  breathe;  bat  tbe  large,  bomint 
tears  would  gather  in  her  eyes  and  roll  over  ber 
obeeks.  In  apite  of  erery  effort  to  preTent  them, 
u  abe  lemembegnBd  bow  nicely  and  oomly  she 
wed  to  lie  in  ber  own,  little  bed,  beade  her  mo- 
kher'a,  erery  night,  and  how,  erery  morning,  her 
BMtfaer's  sweet  eyes  woald  look  tbwn  npon  ber 
aa  abe  awoke,  and  how  she  would  reacb  out  her 
band  for  Mattie  to  spring  up  into  her  bed  and 
lie  in  her  arms.  But  now  tbe  oold,  dreaiy  rain 
was  &lliDg  on  tbe  heap  of  £resh  moold  in  the 
gcftf^rerd,  that  oorered  ber  mother  from  nght; 
and  Iwre  was  little  Mattie,  oioaolung  in  a  bed  at 
the  top  of  the  boose,  all  alone  in  tbe  lonesome 
BiRhVtime. 

Tbe  ehild  lay  shiTering  and  sbudderiog  as  a 
tbonsand  fakrfbl  images  passed  brfore  her  nund: 
her  mottier  ^hring  in  her  shrood,  so  white  and 
rigid;  the  coma,  with  its  baontiug  smell  of  Tar- 
nish, that  could  nerer  be  banished  from  ber 
senses;  the  fluttering  crapes,  and  the  funeral 
hearse,  and  the  yawning  grave;  abd  tiben  the 
terrible  soand  g(  the  "earih  to  eartlr"  uixm  the 
eoffio-Iidl  ^!  she  never  would  forget  it;  and 
the  dull  rain  that  was  pattering  down  upon  the 
Tooi  now  reminded  her  of  it-  It  was  ao  kmely, 
m  dna^^,  up  there!  Oh!  if  Patience  was  only 
irith  ber!  If  she  only  dared  to  go  down  aUirs! 
And  then  the  child's  wild  terror  found  utterance 
in  a  abarp  cry,  wrung  from  ber  lips  by  mortal 
ftar;  and,  leaping  from  the  bed,  with  a  frightened 
boond,  she  ran  oat  of  tiw  room,  along  the  dark, 
narrow  passage,  and  down  the  long  stairway, 
oryii^  Blood,  all  the  diBtanos,  fir  aoma  one  to 
eome  to  her. 

"Sakes-a-mes^!  what  does  ail  dat  ohile?'* 
grambled  aant  Patienoe,  as  she  heard  little  Mat- 
tie's  cries-  "I  wish  de  debbel  'nd  fly  away  wid 
her!"  she  mattered,  as  she  went  to  tbe  door  to 
eaU  her;  but  the  door  wsa  fluog  open  aa  she 
drew  near  It,  and  Mattie  Loring  boondad  in,  and 


might  be  allowed  to  stay  with  ber,  that  the. 
woman's  heart  was  scAened  to  remorse  and  con> 
trition.  Tliere  was  scHnething  in  Male's  ^ce, 
all  white  and  rigid  as  it  was  with  her  teiror,  and 
snnetliing  in  her  Elated  and  flashing  eyes,  that 
awisd  ths  old  none.  It  was  soch  a  look  of  hec 
■eotlur  that  abone  ont! 

"Hash,  Mattie;  hoah,  ohile,*'  said  aant  Pa- 
tienoe, aootiungly.  '•Dere's  notbin'  to  be  aftard 
of,  honey:  dm*s  nothin'  shall  Inteh  you  while 
aonty's  abooL  Lay  yoar  head  on  my  lap.  and 
go  to  deep.  bon«y;  dar,  den." 

Then  she  pnt  her  arms  round  the  obild,  and 
folded  her  dose  to  her  bosom;  for  Patience  was 
not  really  hard'hearted  and  eril,  only  cross  some- 
times- She  did  not  mean  to  be  eroel  when  she  left 
Mattie  alone  in  the  dark,  because  she  was  never 
afraid  herself,  and  she  (bought  it  rery  foolidi  for 
any  one  to  be.  She  loved  little  Mattie  dearly,  but 
she  did  not  onderstand  bow  to  treat  her  always.' 

Aont  Patienoe  was  rookii^  Mattie  opon  bee 
knee,  and  dnging  eradlMRn^  to  her  Just  as  she 
used  to  do  when  she  was  a  bal^.  Suddenly  the 
littie  iprl  sprang  and  bM  die  beard  a  car- 
riage, some  one  bad  driven  up  sorely.  Aant 
Patience  pnt  back  her  ei^  to  listm.  she  heard 
distinctly  the  tramp  of  horaes,  and  flien  voioea 
oataide ;  and  presentiy  a  manly  step  rang  along 
the  ball,  a  hand  turned  the  door-lmob,  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  travdlio^  liat  and  cloak  strode  into 
the  room.  Aont  Patienoe  ottered  a  cry  of  Joyful 
surprise,  for  she  bad  recognized  her  master.  Ho 
grasped  ber  withered  hand  and  wrong  it  warmly; 
then,  taming  ^m  her,  be  caoght  up  littie  Mat- 
tie  ia  bis  anus,  and  covered  tfie  child  with  bis 
kisses  and  oaresses.  Patienoa  attempted  to  tdt 
him  of  his  irib^  dsath  and  borial,  bitt  he  dlenoed 
her  with  a  geatore  of  angaiah. 

"Tell  me  nothii^  I  know  it  all,"  he  almost 
groaned.  "I  knew  before  I  reaobed  bete  that  mf 
poor  littie  giri  waa  motlwless." 

Tlwa  he  clasped  his  etdld  to  his  bresst  with 
pasmonate  emotion,  c«lling  her  repeatedly  "bis 
poor,  motherless  darling,"  while  lai:ge,  homing 
tears,  wrong  from  him  by  bitterest  agoinr,  fell 
down  opon  her  face.  Such  a  sorrawfiil  wooome 
to  home  did  the  wanderer  receive ! 

All  that  night  Mattie  lay  folded  in  ber&ther's 
arms,  nesUed  closely  to  bis  bosom  like  a  dear 
little  bird.  He  woald  not  retire  to  his  diamber, 
nor  woald  he  snffer  her  to  be  taken  from  him;  bat 
sat  down  stairs  in  tbe  lam  arm-diair,  before  a 
wann,  bright  fire,  all  ni^ot— abme  with  Mattie. 
His  very  heart  was  gushing  over  with  a  fatiier'a 
love  Sx  that  littie  child-  He  looked  opon  ber 
delicate  &oe,  now  calm  and  sweet  in  slamber,  so 
like  her  dead  motber'fa,  and  covered  it  vrith 
kisses— kisses  in  which  a  tender,  piling  love 
for  tbe  child,  Uended  with  a  strong,  straggliog 
grief  for  the  lost  mother.  So  onspeak&bly  beloved. 
Alone  with  the  sleeping  ohild,  he  Ufced  op  bis 
heart  in  earnest,  anguished  prayer  to  Him  who 
had  taken  the  mother;  f<H-  tenderness,  to  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  ber;  for  power,  to  shelter 

ber  from  evil  ""R^^lM  ggWfiTO^ 
ledger  to  teaohbermnratbsaTGod^iMyword; 
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for  wifldom,  to  rew  h«r  in  the  wt,j  ihe  ihoold 
go;  ftiid  gtrength,  to  be  guide  and  pioteetor  to  her 
■0  long  M  boui  ^oold  uVe. 

Hov  thtt  pnytv  wm  aonmed,  Uattie  ht^ 
ring'B  afi«r-li»  nu  dmrn  ■Irea^f,  and  will  yet 
pore  man  folly  ai  time  adraneea.  Hoir  imaly 
Mr  ftther  cberuhed  hm  I  eannot  tell;  aoaroelj  a 
mother's  km,  that  paaaeth  all  others,  eoold  me 
nmtnred  her  more  tenderly.  The  flkUier  and  the 
dangtor  wm  never  apart  from  each  other,  and 
whatever  was  noble  and  beaatifkil  and  holy  in 
his  own,  was  pcnred  into  his  daughter's  heart. 
Be  was  her  &tber,  her  mother,  her  teaeher,  her 
all;  and  all  the  deep,  paaacoiato  km  of  hw 
earnest  nature  was  cooceotnted  num  him. 

Her  father,  as  a  man,  filling  an  uiportant  pab* 
lie  station,  was  compelled  to  travel  in  many  di- 
rections,  and  little  Hattie  was  never  left  behind. 
Wherever  he  went  the  child  was  his  companion, 
and  in  many  a  strange  soqpe  wasMattie  an  actor. 
Many  a  night  she  sl^  sweetly  in  his  arms  when 
tbej  were  tiavdlfa^  OTW  the  inld,  floUime  moun- 
tains of  SwitanrlsM^  or  Umwh  daAand  fright- 
fid  toeati  of  Gannany,  wm  the  howling  of 
wohrea  arpnnd  them,  and  may-hap  the  dements 
n^ng  in  fufj  above  them.  Sfsoy  a  night  upon 
the  sea,  Mattie  would  sit  with  wwdU  eyes  upon 
her  father's  knee,  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
ship  to  watoh  the  glory  of  the  moonlight  upon 
the  waters,  and  tdui^  to  Um  aQ  tiw  sweet,  wild 
f ADcies  that  wwe  thi«i|^  in  bar  imaginative 
mind.  < 

AU  these  things  Mattie's  father  told  me  ham- 
self  ;  and  with  one  more  incident  q(  her  life,  re- 
lated to  me  by  him,  I  must  close  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  child's  histwr.  Once,  when  travelling  at 
sight  thmragh  the  IOmA  Fbreat,  in  onnpany  with 
two  gentlemen,  the  oarria^  was  sorronnded  by 
a  gnrap  of  ban^tti.  Thepoatillkmsattdfbetwo 
gentlemen  withm  were  nibbed  with  little  redst- 
anoe  ;  but  when  one  of  the  villains  came  to  Hr. 
LOTing,  and  tried  to  drag  Mattie  from  his  anns, 
in  order  to  search  his  person,  he  mM  with  a  Uow 
from  the  father  which  threw  htm  badcwaids  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

"It  was  certainly  the  raahest  act,"  said  Mr. 
lioriog  to  me,  "for  we  were  entirely  in  tiie  power 
of  a  gang  of  consdenoeleas  villains ;  but  I  coold 
not  Bubmit  patently  to  see  the  hands  of  such  a 
wretch  placed  ujpon  mv  little  one.  There  was 
degradation  in  his  ton<a,  and  I  acted  upon  my 
first  indignant  impulse,  and  felled  the  scoundrel 
with  one  blow.  A  moment's  pause  of  astonish- 
ment followed  the  aet,  and  thai  I  was  vkdently 
seized  upon  by  the  whole  band  en  moue.  Mattie 
was  torn  from  m6,  and  in  thtM  mlnates  I  was 
lying  by  the  road-ride,  boond  hand  and  foot,  and 
expecting  every  monlent  that  in^  body  woold  fur- 
nish a  temporary  sword-caae  for  a  dozen  bng 
knives  that  flashed  over  me.  Heaven  bless  little 
Mattie  for  ever !  Save  for  her  presence,  Aer'f ,  the 
innocent  duld  !  every  aonl  «f  oar  put^  wonld 
thxt  night  have  bent  hunied  nntimsty  mto  the 
world  b^ond ! 

"  The  chief  of  the  band  had  sworn  that  he  him- 
self would  have  the  satl^action  of  puttkig  an 
end  to  my  life.  His  knee  was  upon  my  chest,  his 
long  dirk  at  my  throat ;  <me  moment  more,  and 
<«h»aldhaT0baenfaatanii^!  But  Jut  at  that 


ertris  littltf  MaMie  sprang  forwud  and  flung  hor 
white  aims  round  the  nedc  of  the  fierce  baodit. 
She  clasped  his  throat  so  tightly  that  lie  could 
not  at  <moe  throw  her  aside;  and,  witfaont  a 
word,  she  pressed  her  deUeate  lips  repeatedly  to 
the  hairy  month*  and  na^  mukt  and  hnw, 
mi  flsroa  ^«Udi  of  the  man.  Oh,  amij  mudk 
swsrt  and  pnre  kisMS  had  nmr  bscn  sbowcnd 
npon  him  before ! 

"The  fierce,  outlawed  men  stood  all  ahasbed 
before  an  inbnt.  The  chief  leaped  np  and 
strained  my  little  one  to  his  l»east  till  I  fituvd  ha 
wonld  crush  the  life  from  my  fragile  flower  in  bis 
Btraig  embrace.  Twen^  tunes  be  kissed  her 
sweet  £aoe,  nttering  some  passiMMte  wod^  in  his 
own  struge  tongue ;  and  then,  laying  her  ten- 
derly and  reverently  by  my  side,  he  strode  away 
from  the  spot,  oallmg  his  band  ^ter  trim,  and 
leaving  ns  all  safo  and  unharmed.  GoA  blc« 
little  luttie  for  ever!  How  eagerly  and  iwrcsitiy 
every  heart  echoed  that  prayer!" 

I  nava  often  kesfd  the  Boa.  Mr.  Lorinc  rapcai 
this  anecdote  of  hfa  Utile  dan^tcr.  BsIotm  to 
relate  it,  though  Mattte,  now  a  beantifid  gfifi  of 
sixteen,  blusltes  somelrtiat  aoorafnlly  at  the  in«a> 
ti<m  of  those  kusea  and  careases  ao  fredj*  ttr- 
vished  on  the  lawless  bandit-  ' 

Mattie  Loring  is  before  me  at  this  momoni— 
IjiBg  hade  indolent^  in  the  mA  swdl  of  a 
deeiuy*coshioned  diaur ,  her  &oe  half  diadowed 
by  clustering  cuite,  wMch,  looking  brown  now, 
grow  strangely  irradiated  in  a  stray  gleam  of 
Bunshin*.  One  little  vdvet-sUppwed  foot,  oreq»- 
:  ing  from  the  folds  <^  her  rich  dress,  bslanoea  it- 
:  self  on  the  edge  <^  an  ottoman  ;  the  other,  pat- 
;  ting  lightly,  keeps  time  onoonscioasly  to  the  me»- 
sores  of  a  irild  German  air  whioh  Mattb  bmm 
leaned  in  snne  of  her  wanderings. 

"What  are  yon  writing,  Mur?"  Ae  aaka 
anddnily,  looking  np  ottrioosly  nader  tiie  shadow 
ot  long  corling  eyeUshes. 

•*Ko  matter  what,"  I  say  laughingly,  and 
cover  the  pages  with  my  hand.  And  sbe^  trjrins 
ptayfblly  to  take  them  fttnn  me.  litUe  thnodts  that 
they  are  traced  with  a  sketch  her  own  young 
life ;  but  if  ever  her  ms  glance  ofer  thn,  ah* 
will  sorely  reoogniae  bersw!  . 


"THAT'S  THB  ALLEGORY." 

A  miser  bdng  dead,  and  frdrly  interred,  catno 
tothebanksoftberiverStyx,  dcnriogtobe  fer- 
ried over  along  with  <the  other  g^wsts.  Charaa 
demanded  Us  ftie.  and  ms  sussed  t»  ace  tho 
miser,  radier  than  pi^  it,  ttiow  hfanadf  into  tbo 
river  and  swim  over  to  flio  otba  - side,  notwith- 
standing an  (iM  clamor  add  qppoiition  fliat  coold 
be  made  to  Urn. 

All  Tartarus  was  in  an  iqmar;  and  eadi  of  the 
judges  was  meditating  some  ponishnwnt  suitable 
to  a  crime  of  such  dai^erooB  cooseqnenocs  to  the 
infernal  revenues. 

"Sail  he  be  chi^d  to  the  rodk  along  witt 
Prometheusf  or  bvmble  below  the  precifHoe  in 
company  wilii  the  Damudes?  cr  assist  fiisyphot 
in  rolling  his  stonel** 

*'No,"  ssid  Minos,  **noneof  theee;  we  mnst  in- 
vent some  severer  punishment  Let  him  be  sent 
back  to  the  earth,  to  aae  the  nis  his  beiEa  an 
making  of  his  lidMt."  , 
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B7  T.  8.  ABTHUB. 
OHAPXIB  L 

"Bedlam  let  koMl"  exeUmed  Ur.  Hardiiig. 
pMdoiMtely,  u  be  stwtod  up  ftom  tbe 
near  the  fire,  wbon  he  hed  beaa  attdiig  moodily 
mnce  sappfr  time.  «<aU«iioe!  or  lU  break  iome 
of  TOUT  Ixowa!" 

The  ohildren.  vbo  had  been  wran^ing,  snd- 
denly  fwaaed  their  noisj  strife,  and  shnuik  beck 
from  thair  angiy  father,  who,  adraneing  towards; 
them,  aecined  half  inelined  to  pat  ms  nmgh : 
threat  intA  exeontion. 

**Tfaec«.  nowl  don't  talk  and  act  likeasaTSge!" 
ibarply  ejaenlated  the  wife  and  mother,  throwing 
from  her  coal-blaok  eyes  a  soomfiil  glance  apm 
her  husband.  **If  I  oookln't  speak  to  children 
in  a  batter  way  than  that,  I'd  not  apeak  at  all." 

Wa  will  not  pat  oa  record  tbe  bnital  retort  of 
Jacob  Harding,,  as  be  almost  flong  Mms^ 
fowa  tbo  nmn;  tiirowiog  orcr*  in  his  mad  haste, 
littto  IxMjt  the  jomigtBt  menb«r  of  bis  ^pio> 
misinK  flock,  wbo  happened  to  be  in  his  way. 
The  lond  slamming  of  tbe  door,  and  the  wild 
soreamiog  of  the  child,  mingled  A>r  the  excited 
mother's  ears  their  soonds  discordant 

"Be'd  better  break  my  bones!"  aud  the  oldest 
In^.  Andrew,  in  looks  and  attitude  the  piotate 
of  deflanoe.  "I'd  jost  like  to  see  him  try  it." 

"Hash  this  instant,  yoa  tittle  Tagabondl  How 
dare  you  speak  so  of  youi  father?" 

"I  dont  care!  He^s  not  goiog  to  break  my 
oones."  And  tbe  yonog  rebel,  not  over  eight 
years  at  agOt  drew  himself  np,  while  his  eyes, 
Uaok  as  bis  mother's,  fltehed  with  boyish  indig- 
utioo. 

•'If  yon  say  that  again,  m  box.  your  eais 
And  Mrs.  Harding  took  two  long  stridee 
towar^  tbe  lad,  who,  knowing  something  aboat 
tbe  weight  of  btr  baftd,  shrank,  mattering  away, 
and  contented  himself  with  thinking  all  manner 
of  rebdlious  things,  and  porpoaing  all  kinds  of 
diaobeoience. 

a  few  minutes,  after  Lotty  ceased  dying, 
uiere  was  silence  in  the  room;  not  a  {deasant, 
bat  a  gloomy,  forced  silence.  Then  Lacy,  six 
years  old,  aft)  Philip,  between  four  and  fire,  who 
™d  been  frightened  from  their  play  by  the  scene 
rast  described,  drew  together  cnce  more  and  com- 
menced rebuilding  a  block  bouse,  which  Andrew 
had  wantonly  t&rown  down.  Their  wwk,  as  it 
*8Un  progressed,  this  bad  boy  watohed  with  an 
*vil  eye,  and,  joqt  as  it  was  near  ocmi^on, 
^tonly  8*ept  again  tbe  &bric  into  mins,  Un- 
tbie  to  control  their  Indignation  at  this  second 
tUproToked  violation  of  their  rights,  the  outraged 
(Vother  and  sister,  as  if  mored  by  a  aiogle  ka- 
pnlse,  threw  themselves  upon  Andrew,  and  with 
tists,  nails  and  teeth  sought  to  do  him  all  the  in- 
juiy  ia  their  power.  Fierce  was  the  struggle, 
and  long  would  it  have  contiDued.  but  for  the 
nwther's  interference.  She  did  not  stop  to  sepa* 
rata  them,  but,  with  her  open  hand,  dealt  each 
■Wtt  rai^d  and  vigorous  blows  about  the  head 
>ad  eats,  that  they  were  soon  glad  to  retreat, 
ci]rmg  with  pain,  into onpuite  parts  of  the  room*  j 

"Ztovofftobed  witb  yoa  this  instsnt!**  ex- 


claimed tiie  angry  mirther,  "and  if  I  hear  a  wont 
between  you,  I'll  come  np  with  a  switch  and  cut 
you  half  to  pieces." 

Andrew,  Lucy  and  Phillip  glided  from  the 
room,  kcniiag  tUent  through  lear;  lor  they 
understood  tbeir  mother's  present  mood  weU  ' 
fgaoa^  to  know  that  it  wudd  be  fUngmms  to 
provoke  ber  fiwtber.  , 

"Come!  let  me  undress  yoa,"  said  Mra.  Haiding 
to  Lottr.  There  was  noUdng  gentle,  nothing  ca 
motherly  love  in  the  tmies  of  her  Toioa.  Tbe 
waters  of  bw  Sfiiii  were  agitated  1^  a  atwmi 
and  the  sky  above  thsm  was  daric. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  answered  the 
dald,  firetfully. 

"Ccmo  here  this  instant,  I  say!"  cried  tha 
mother,  with  threatening  look  and  tone. 
"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  repeated  Lotty. 
"D'ye  bear?  Come  thiimmute!" 
But  the  child,  instead  id  obeyiog  ber  mother, 
shrunk  away  mto  tllft  ArtheatG«m«r(tf  the  room. 

"If  I  bare  ooma  to  yon.  Miss,  youll  be  aony; 
now  mind!" 

Host  childreo  woold  bave  been  frightened  at 
the  dark,  threatraing  ^ea  tiMt  almost  flashed 
with  oroalty;  but  Lot^  was  adf-wiUed,  and 
strong  to  oidaie,  though  bat  a  diild.  Bfae  in- 
herited a  large  portion  of  her  mother's  peculiar 
spirit  Inst^  of  yielding  to  this  thr^t,  she 
crouched  down  in  the  corner,  and  cast  back  at 
her  mother  a  look  of  defiance.  Mrs.  Harding 
was  in  no  mood  for  a  long  parley.  There  were 
times  when  tbe  mother  in  ber  was  strong;  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  her  wayward,  vU-wilied 
child,  she  would  patiently  strive  with  her,  and 
use  all  gentler  effwts  to  bend  ber  to  obedicnoe. 
Bat  now  tha  mother  bad  given  plaoa  to  tbepas- 
donatewoman.  ttwasOMof berbonrsofdiaik- 
aees.  when  all  tbe  evil  of  ber  pervene  Datura 
had  sway.  A  few  moments  she  flzed  her  eyes 
upon  thoee  of  Lotty,  throwing  into  them,  as  she 
did  so,  a  fiercer  light;  but  this  failing  to  intimi- 
date the  stubborn  child,  all  patience  gave  way, 
and  she  darted  towards  her  with  someUung  like 
:  a  tiger's  spring.  Seiztng  the  sUll  resisting  little 
one,  Mrs.  Hanging  jerked  her  from  tbe  comer 
into  whidi  she  had  retreated,  and  as  she  lifted 
her  into  the  air,  struck  her  three  or  finir  hard 
blows  in  quick  succession. 

Did  Lotty  lie  still  now  in  ber  aims,  w  stand 
passively  by  her  side?  Not  so!  The  spirit  of 
rebeUiMi  was  like  a  yoong  giant  in  ber  heart, 
and  blows  only  quickened  tms  sunt  into  more 
rigonoB  life.  The  child  screamed  and  struggled, 
aM  even  struck  her  mother  in  tbe  face,  tiach 
resistance  to  ha  will  mly  made  Mrs.  Harding 
blindly  reaelii^  More  smarting  and  longer  con- 
tinued Uows  were  returned;  and  to  these  was 
added  such  a  mad  shaking  of  the  child,  as  i>be 
held  her  out  with  both  bands  in  the  air,  .that 
Lotty,  losing  ber  brcathi  became  frightened  and 
ceased  ber  Itruggles. 

"I'll  break  that  stubborn  sprit  of  joura,  if  T 
kill  yon!"  said  the  mother,  with  cruel  triumph  in 
her  tones,  as  she  set  Lotty  down  upon  the  fioor 
heavily-  y^ith  impatient  bands  tbe  garments  • 
were  almost  torn  firom  tbe  little  one's  ^jtody,  and 
replaced  bj  ber  ni^t-gown.  Xboii  nthoot  an  j 
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erening  prft^er,  a  kiss,  or  a  kind  good  'i^bt,  the 
was  placed  ill  bed;  her  tmly  benedMtion  an  al- 
most savage  threat  of  conseqiNnoM,  ihmld  a 
shigle  word  pa#  her  lips. 

All  was  sBeot  now  in  the  boose.  The  older 
ehildroi  bad  lUten  qniddy  to  sleep,  and  Lottr, 
subdued  bj  the  power  of  fear,  reatrained  the 
rebel-cries  that  were  almost  bunting  her  heart 
for  ntteranee.  Bbs,  too,  soon  passed  into  the 
world  of  dreams.  Was  it  a  beautiM  world  to 
her,  poor  obild?  or  did  baontiDg  images,  terrfUe 
in  shape,  follow  her  there  from  the  real  world  in 
which  she  d^ly  straggled  and  soAred? 

Alone,  with  not  a  sound  <»i  the  air  bat  an  ooea- 
rional  sob  from  Lottj,  the  tamalt  of  whose  feel- 
ings even  deep  had  not  entirely  sobdned,  Mrs. 
Harding's  state  mind  underwent  a  grtdnal 
transition.  There  are  few  in  whose  siririt  sab- 
nding  anger  does  not  leare  Its  debris  of  sad  emo- 
tions, or  painfiil  self-oondemsfttion.  It  had  ever 
been  so  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Harding,  jet,  had 
she  not  seemed  to  now  wiser  hf  snfferiDg.  With 
eveiT  new  ouue  WCTdtement,  her  qnidc  temper 
fired  up  and  bamed  its  littie  hoar  fiercely;  and, 
ever  as  the  fire  died  out,  her  S[^t  ftlt  coJdpr  than 
before,  and  ffopoA  BMdly  in  a  deeper  darfcoess. 
And  it  vrasso  agiio.  How  rebddn^ly  npcHi  this 
state  came,  now  in  a  single  deep  sigh,  and  now 
in  fluttering  sobs,  the  grief  of  her  self-willed 
child,  prolonged  even  into  slomber.  So  painful 
was  this  sound,  at  length,  that  Mrs.  wutltng 
went  softly  and  closed  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  room  where  Lotty  was  sleefdng.  But,  through 
the  shut  door,  came,  ever  and  anon,  the  sigh  or 
sob,  each  time  smiting  h.a  ear  sadly,  and  adding 
tD  the  gloomy  depression  from  which  she  was 
BOW  spring.  Nor  was  this  the  only  canse  of 
self-apbraidinff.  She  vu  alone,  andwhyt  i^iarp, 
insolting  words,  strikuig  mi  the  ears  «  her  im- 
patient husband,  had  driTen  him»  as  the  same 
cause  had  before,  times  without  nambcr,  from 
home»  to  spend  his  erenings  at  the  tavern,  among 
scenes  and  associates  of  a  degrading  character. 
Ah!  how  often  and  often  had  the  nnhappy  wife, 
as  she  sat  through  the  lonely  evemng  boars, 
wept  for  the  absence  of  him  whom  her  bhnd  pas- 
sionliad  driven  fbrth— erm  from  the  hearth  her 
presence  might  hare  made  warm  and  attrac- 
tive. 

Ales!  that  suflerinit  taught  not  this  ill -governed 
woman  its  lessons  of  wisdom.  That  remembered 
anguish  did  not  act  as  a  stimnhis  to  self-wmtrol. 
Jlver  as  a  leaf  hi  tiba  wind  was  she,  when  the 
gast  of  passion  arosa.  As  ft  had  been  with  her. 
many,  many  times,  so  was  it  now.  She  was  too 
unhappy  for  anything  but  tears;  and  so,  letting 
the  work  sbo  had  t^en  up  fall  into  her  lap,  she 
drew  her  hands  over  her  &ce,  and  sat  idle,  weep- 
ing and  miserable.  A  knock  on  the  door  dis- 
turbed her  wretched  mood.  It  was  night,  and 
tbeir  boose  stood  at  some  diatanco  from  the 
nearest  neighhor.  Mrs-  Harding  was  no  timid 
woman;  yet,  tiiis  summons  startled  her— not  be< 
oauae  it  was  bold  and  imperative.— On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  low  KtA  hsritating. 

"Who's  there?" 

She  bad  risen  up  qniekfy,  Hkfl  now  Stood  fai  a 
hearkenisg  attitDds. 


No  voice  relied,  hut  th«  sanw  ^f^g^lftr  hnook 
was  repeated. 
"Who's  there,  I  say?" 

Sharp  tho(^  bertones  were,  a  aSi$^  tremor  ba- 
tnmd'a  secret  ter. 
No  answer. 

"Come  in." 

A  bud  was  OB  the  door  knob.  It  seemed  like 

the  hand  of  a  cldl4,  and  fofled  in  the  apparent  ef- 
fort to  gain  admittanoe.  Mrs.  Harding  distinctly 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  garments.  Sba 
tried  to  repeat  the  words  "Oome  in"— bat  a 
strange  fear  prevented  utterance.  Almost  as 
fixed  as  a  statue,  she  stood  gaaing  at  the  door, 
which,  afker  a  litUe  while,  swung  quietly  open. 
Her  eyes  caught  a  moraentarr  glimpse  of  a  mite 
garment,  and  then  she  looked  vainly  into  the  deep 
duknesB.   There  was  no  form  visiW 

"Who's  there?"  she  cried,  after  a  brief  paose. 
But  silence  was  the  only  answer. 

As  shestill  gsicd  tmnugh  the  opm  door,  ha 
eymt  penetrating  farther  into  the  glocHuy  viU  ci 
itight,  saw  dimly  an  obfect  on  the  ground.  Ad- 
Tanciog  across  the  room  a  few  steps,  dw  was  abfo 
to  peroeive  disUnetiy,  that  this  o^eet  wasa  Iszge 
basket,  covered  with  a  doth. 

"Who's  there?   What's  wanted?" 

Again  she  sought  an  answer;  but  no  reqxmae 
oame.  Bt^dly  now  die  stepped  into  the  door,  and 
bending  her  body  out,  peered  farther  into  the 
darkness,  but  there  was  no  movement  ncv  sound 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  Mend  or  stranger. 
Close  by  the  door  step  stood  the  basket  gOw 
stretched  forth  a  hud  and  made  an  cfiKwt  to  raise 
it  finim  tiie  ground;  but  to  do  this  reqmred  the 
exsrdse  of  oonsideraUe  strength. 

"This  is  strange!  Wl^  can  it  mean?"  said 
dks  to  herself,  agun  searching  with  her  ^es  into 
the  surrounding  daritneas. 

"Jaoob!  Jaoob!" 

A  thought  that  bar  hosband  might  have  hnng^ 
the  basket,  flitting  across  her  mind,  prompted 
her  to  oall  his  name. 

But  no  answer  came  bai^  upon  the  quiet  air, 
that  bore  her  voice  afar  off,  until  it  died  in  the 
distance.  Why  does  she  start  so?  A  low  smo- 
thered cry,  like  that  iA  an  in&nt,  has  OMne  sod- 
denly  upon  her  ear.  From  whence,  she  is  in  no 
doubt,  for  already  she  has  lifted  the  basket  and  is 
bearing  it  into  the  house. 

How  wfldly  excited  was  the..ooontenance  d 
Mrs.  Hanfing,  as  she  stooped  down,and  with  on- 
Btsady  hand,  removed  the  white  napkin  dtat  co- 
vered the  be«l^  The  d^t  revealed  would  havs 
touched  a  harder  heart  thi|^  hen.  A  babe,  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  lifted  to  hers  a  pair  of  the  softest 
bine  eyes  that  ever  reflected  the  light;  and  as  it 
did  BO,  flottwed  its  litUe  bands,  and  showed  all 
the  instinctive  eacemess  of  an  inhnt  to  be  clasp- 
ed to  a  mother's  Bosom. 

Now,  with  all  the  hu-dness  and  pasdonate  self- 
will  of  the  woman,  np  into  whose  face  this  help- 
less, innooent  stranger  looked,  there  was  a  warm 
chamber  in  her  heart,  over  the  door  of  which  was 
written  "mother;'*  and  the  b&nd  of  an  angel 
opened  this  door  to  admit  the  babe  so  emelly 
abandraed.  Her  first  impalse  was  obeyed — that 
prompted  ha  to  Eft  the  ddld  quickly  from  ths 
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Uaketandfiilditinberanns.  Anre^omfidiog 
■mile  pl&yed  softly  axound  its  lips;  sod  its  luge, 
besatiftil  cjis.  Tested  ia  ken  with  sn  expremon 
iofullof  loriDg  confldenoe,  tbst  she  Mt  her  whole 
tosom  warauDg  with  lore,  sod  yeanun^  towards 
it  with  ioexpnsable  tencUmcss.  The  kiss  that 
conld  not  be  withheld  bcm  the  zon  lips  that 
parted  to  zsodTe  the  sabrtatkiit  wu  the  kiss  of  a 
mother. 

Ere  there  was  timefiv  reflection  or  obserratioD^ 
{be  babe  had  won  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Huding.  The  door  stiU  remained  open  as  she 
bad  left  it  in  tba  exoitement  incident  to  bearing 
in  the  basket  Mrs.  Harding,  dow  aware  of  this, 
arose,  still  holding  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  abut  the  door.  Was  it  really 
S(K  nr  did  her  imaginatkm  create  tiie  piotaie?  Be 
Oil  as  it  may;  jnst  in  tbs  dosky  extreme  of  the 
drde  of  light  made  by  the  rays  pouring  out 
bom  her  Iwrnp,  she  saw  the  Sana  of  s  woman. 
IDie  &oe  was  oistinot,  and  its  expression  nercr  to 
be  fingotten.  It  was  a  young  face;  veiy  sad,  very 
M,  wd  TOT  beaatiM.  Ibe  bands  were  clasped 
tightly  togetner,  and  the  flgore  seemed  bending 
fitrward  eagerly'  For  a  moment  or  two  the  vision 
was  distinct.  Then  it  faded  slowly,  and  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Harding  saw  nothing  but  darkness. 

Closing  the  oooTt  with  a  strange '  feding  about 
her  heart,  she  went  back  to  where  the  basket 
stood  opon  tiie  floor,  and  seating  herself  beside 
it,  the  babe  cm  her  lap,  commenced  an  examina- 
tion into  its  contents,  with  the  hope  oS  gaining 
sme  light  on  the  mysterious  drenmstanoe.  Bat 
Mthiog  here  gave  her  the  least  doe  to  the  pa- 
notige  of  the  ehild:  ct  made  olear  the  reasons  fat 
oommitting  it  to  her  tender  mercies.  In  the 
basket  were  £oar  or  five  full  changes  of  clothes, 
most  of  them  made  <tf  good,  bat  not  very  fine  ma- 
terial, except  the  white  flannel  skirts,  which  were 
toft  as  down,  and  of  the  choioest  quality.  These 
were  not  as  new  as  the  other.srtieles.  JHo  letter 
was  to  be  found  in  the  bssket;  nor  did  it  contain 
aoymoney. 

While  Mrs.  Harding  was  thus  seeking  for  all 
possible  light  in  r^ard  to  the  babe,  it  had  fallen 
asleep  in  her  arms,  nnoonscioas  that  any  great 
duage  bad  taken  place  in  its  fortunes  or  friends, 
sad  as  hapi^  in  its  slomber,  as  when  it  nestled 
m  its  mother's  bosom— if,  indeed,  it  had  ever 
known  thnt  blessed  privitege.  PeroeiTing  this, 
sod  aSeeted  widi  a  new  tet^emess  as  she  gased 
down  upon  its  1^  one  of  nnoommon  sweuness. 
«ren  toe  »  habs,  she  sat  fbf  nutny  minntes  with 
ber  eyes  upon  its  ooonteaanoe.  Her  gase  seemed 
heldtbereasifbyskindoffksdttation.  Whata 
yesnuDg  lore  grew  up  in  her  beszt— g^ning 
sirangtb  every  moment.  She  wcsidcred  at  her 
ovQ  fedrags. 

RUmg  DOW,  and  holding  the  diild  with  exceed- 
ing care,  she  passed  into  the  next  room— her  own 
chMuber,  where  Lotty  was  sleeping— and  gently 
laid  the  sweet  young  stranger  in  her  bed.  Here 
■he  lingered  for  somo  time,  leaning  over  and 
Inking  upon  the  child.  Once  or  twice  she  left  the 
bed,  and  went  u  fcr  as  the  door,  purpodng  to 
ItaretheobamlMr.  Botastzaoga  nttnwtun  drew 
W  to  tits  babe  againaod  agsln,  and  sadi  time  it 
MD«1  tibat  iti  ntoe  haiaoq^dndansinrbeatttjy. 


I  At  last.  Mrs.  Harding  oompdled  herself  to  leave 
!  the  apartment.  And  as  she  did  so,  she  closed  the 
jdoorsofUy.  Stting down the  bMket,  she com- 
!  menoed  a  neir  examination  of  its  contents.  This 
'was  as  fruitless  of  intelUgenoe  as  the  flisL  Mot 
a  oiaik,  nor  sign  was  thm  to  tell  from  whsnoe 
theinAnt  came. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  still  Mrs-  Harding 
sat  musing  over  the  basket,  her  mind  inoapaUs 
of  finding,  for  the  present,  interest  in  anything 
but  itbat  appertained  to  the  babe. 

Thus  she  was  aitting,  when  the  heavy  tread  of 
ber  husband  startled  Mr  into  painful  consoiona* 
nesB  of  ocKning  trouble.  Jacob  had  never  been 
very  fond  of  <^dren — notevenof  hisown.towards 
whom  he  had  shown  but  little  tenderness.  That 
he  would  manifest  only  ill-nature,  perhaps  give 
way  to  violent  passions  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
a  strange  infant  bad  been  left  at  his  do(»,  she  had 
toogood  zeasoQ  to  ftar. 

He  came  in  roughly,  as  was  his  voat— shutting 
the  door  beevily  behmd  him. 
"Hush!" 

Mrs.  Harding  rused  her  hsnd  involnntszUy,  to 
enjcrfn  sUoioe.  But  her  rude  husband  sbode 
n(nsi^  across  the  floor,  heedless  of  hwwsnung. 

"What's  that?"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  zested  on 
the  strange  looking  basket. 

"You  would  hardly  guess,"  answered  Mrs. 
Harding,  spea^ii^  with  a  forced  pleasantness  <^ 
tone,  very  nnosaal  with  her,  when  addressing  ha 
husband. 

•'I  shall  hardly  try,"  said  be  gniffly. 

**A  strange  thing  has  happened  to-night'* 

The  vmceof  Mrs.  Hai!ding  was  not  as  stead;^ 
as  she  wished  it  tobe. 

"How,  strange?  What  has  Itt^^edl  Who*8 
been  here?" 

"That  basket  was  l«ft  at  onr  door  to-iUght" 

"By  whom?" 

"I  cannot  tell." 

"With  somebody's  cast  off  brat  in  it,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Harding  with  a  flush  of  anger  fai  his 
face,  for  now  he  saw  the  babV  clothing  which  his 
wife  had  taken  from  the  basket  and  laid  on  the 
table.  "IsitsoV 

The  flush  bad  deepened  to  a  fieiy  glow,  and  his 
^es  burned  with  indigni^n. 

"The  basket  contained  a  jOnng  babe,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding  calmly,  and  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness in  her  .voice>  sweetest,  lovdiest  babe 
your  OTes  ever  rested  upon." 

"Pshaw!"  And  Harding  averted  hk  %e,  on 
which  was  a  look  of  supreme  contempt— *'Fd  Ulce 
to  know,"  he  added  msnsoingly,  '*who  has  dsred 
do  this  thing?" 

"That  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding.  "The  ba&et  contained  only  in- 
£uit  clothing." 

An  almost  savage  imprecation  leaped  from  the 
tongue  <^  Jacob  Harding.  For  a  little  while  be 
stormed  about  the  room  like  a  madman.  Under 
almost  any  other  circumstanoes.  his  conduct  would 
have  kindled  up  in  the  mind  d  his  wife  as  fierce 
a  flame  as  tint  which  bomed  in  bis  own.  Bota 
wmnan*s  true  instincts  snbdnel  ha  passianate 
natora,  usbsIIt  so 
foroombat.  Silent 
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burn  oat  in  her  husband's  inindlbr  want  of  fresh 
fuel,  that  she  well  knew  bow  to  supply.  " 

"It  is  such  a  street  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Harding, 
in  as  calm  a  voice  as  she  could  assume,  after  her 
husband's  fierce  indign«ti<m  had  in  a  measnre  con- 
sumed itB^t 

'•Humph!  sweet!"  Bow  the  selfish,  oroel 
■nimal  growled!  What  a  look  of  disgust  was  an 
fais  oonntenanoe — scarcely  human  In  its  expres- 
«m. 

Harding  had  oome  home  from  the  tarcni,  ripe 
for  a  quarrel;  and  be  was  dnng  all  in  his  power 
— impotent  of  effect  so  far— to  raise  a  storm.  He 
had  not  been  drintdng  much:  only  enough  to 
d(»den  all  of  true  manhood  that  he  possessed 
»nd  to  quicken  into  active  force  the  evil  of  his 
nature.  He  now  percdved  tbo  change  in  his 
wife  and  at  once  divined  the  cause.  The  found- 
ling had  won  its  way  into  her  heart,  and  she 
was  already  purposing  to  adopt  it  as  her  own. 
The  thought  enraged  him. anew. 

"Where  is  the  brat?"  ha  oolaimed,  stairliiu; 
up  with  a  fresh  boist  of  anger.  *<I'I1  throw  it 
oat  of  doors!" 

"Better  replace  It  In  die  basket,  poor  thing!" 
answered  Mrs.  Harding.  "It  has  done  us  no 
harm." 

**yery  well..  Put  the  duds  back  into  the 
basket  and  the  child  with  them.  They  shan't 
stay  in  my  house  to-night!" 

Conscious  that,  if  she  gain«i  over  her  husband 
at  all,  it  must  be  through  apparent  yielding,  rather 
than  resistance,  to  his  will,  Mrs.  Harding  com- 
menced slowly  replacing  the  baby  dotbra,  as  if 
about  to  do  his  Indding.  A  little  wondering  at 
tbispassiTe  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
Haraing  stood  lookiiv  m  while  she  laid  in  gar- 
ment afW  garment 

•'It  is  duk  out.  Jacob,  and  win  be  oold  before 
morning.  And  then  the  dogs,  or  some  other  ani- 
mal, might  hurt  the  poor  helpless  thing." 

**I  don't  care  It  shan't  stay  in  my  house  to- 
night' I'll  teach  people  better  than  to  leave 
their  brats  at  my  door— I  will!" 

The  man's  stubborn  spirit  was  roused  by  the 
remonstrance  of  his  wife. 

A  deep  sigh  heaved  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Harding 
as  she  bent  once  more  over  the  basket,  and,  to 
gain  time,  made  some  new  arrangement  of  the 
baby  clothes. 

"I>on*t  be  all  night  about  it!"  growled  the 
nvage. 

Hrfl.  Harding,  without  aword  in  ri]dy— a  olr- 
cnmstance  that  excited  the  espedal  wondsr  of 
her  husband— took  op  the  basket  and  passed 
into  their  chamber,  as  if  to  do  bis  bidding.  Ac* 
quiescence  like  this  he  had  been  far  from  antici- 
patiag.  Tet  was  he,  in  the  blindness  of  evil 
oassioD,  bent  on  thrusting  the  babe  from  his 
honse.  TbeverytbODghtofitwasant^encetobim. 

"Jacob!"  It  was  the  voice  of  his  wife,  <»lling 
to  him  from  the  adjoining  room,  where  she  had 
been  for  several  minutes. 

**Wbat  do  you  want?'*  he  answered,  gruffly. 

••Oome  here  a  momenk,"  Mrs.  Bsxding  sp^e, 
in  a  mild,  subdued  voice. 

<*Toa  ocMne  here.  You're  as  aUe  to  walk  u  I 
sm,"  ba  retorttd. 


"Just  a  mittota.  I  want  to  show  m  atm^ 

thing." 

Uar^ng  arose  and  went  into  the  room  frem 
which  his  wife  had  called  to  him.  In  the  middl* 
of  the  floor  stood  the  basket,  sad  lying  in  Am 
:  basket,  with  its  beautifiil  ftioa  nneovend,  was 
the  dee{^  iaisoit. 

"There  it  Is,  Jacob,"  said  His.  BarAng.  io  « 
low,  steady  voice.  **Oast  it  forth,  if  jon  han 
the  heart  to  do  so— I  have  not." 

How  suddenly  were  the  man^  Btq«  arreatod! 
The  moment  his  ^eS'feU  upon  the  ptodd  fkee  of 
the  infant,  so  innocent,  so  peaceful,  so  beavenljH 
in  expression,  he  fdt  himself  within  the  circle  of 
some  strange  power  that  Btillcd  tlie  waves  of 
passion  in  his  heart 

"Cast  it  forth,  Jacob,  if  too*  can,"  repeated 
his  wife.  "My  hands  would  fas  powtrieei  warn  I 
to  make  the  effort." 

A  little  while  Harding  straggled  with  ikaadf 
and  the  new  influenoes  mat  so  snddenly  pcnaded 
the  atmoanhers  aroond  him;  then,  with  aa  dSvt* 
he  turned  nimself  away,  and  went  baek  into  the 
room  from  whence  his  irife  had  called  him. 

Tenderly^very  tenderly — did  Mrs.  Hardily 
lift  the  sweet  babe,  still  sleeping,  firom  the 
basket  and  replace  it  in  the  bed,  the  momeot  her 
husband  retired,  vanquished  by  weapons  bia 
fierce  manhood  desjRsed,  yet  agunst  which  ba 
had  no  shield  of  defenoe.  For  some  time,  Ae 
bent  over  the  bady,  gaiing  upon  its  face;  and  it 
was  only  with  an  eSari  that  she  could  tear  her- 
self away. 

"Tou'd  better  keep  it  all  night,"  said  Hardm^, 
as  his  wife  entered  the  room  whcte  he  was  sit- 
ting. Bis  voice,  though  nntouohed  by  gentler 
feeungs,  was  not  so  hush  umI  omd  aa  beftre- 
"Some  hsrm  might  come  to  it,  and  then  we'd  bo 
blamed.  To>morrow,  111  have  it  sent  to  tha 
poor-hoose,  if  no  owner  can  be  found." 

Mrs-  Harding  sighed,  but  said  nothing  in 
reply.  She  was  afraid  to  express  what  was  in 
her  mind,  for,  by  years  of  sad  experience,  dM 
knew  that  for  ber  to  express  a  wish,  or  to  ap- 
prove a  measure,  was  to  ensure  her  huslMuid'a 
opposition;  and,  in  truth,  it  must  be  told,  that 
she  had  proved  no  inapt  scholar  in  the  same  bad 
school  where  he  had  learned  his  leSBOU  of  il^ 
nature  and  bootless  contention. 

"I  only  wish  I  oonld  find  out  who  has  dared 
to  do  tills  miserable  deed,"  resumed  Hwding,  his 
anger  growing  warm  agMn.  **A  wild  beast 
never  deserts  her  young.  The  wretdi  should  ba 
gibbetted  alive." 

As  he  said  this,  a  cry  arose  firom  the  diambar. 

"There  it  is!  A  nice  time  you'll  have  with  it» 
to-night" 

Mrs.  Harding  went  quickly  in  to  the  babe, 
that  was  now  awake.  She  lifted  it  gently  in  ber 
arms,  and,  as  she  drew  it  to  her  breast,  it  oom- 
mecced  nestling  there,  seeking  for  the  fountain  of 
its  life — alas!  so  suddenly  and  so  cruelly  cut  otL 
How  deeply  was  the  heart  of  Its  new  firiend 
stirred  by  wis  movement!  What  a  yearning  pt^ 
pervaded  her  bosom. 

"Dear,  dear  cluld!"  she  mmnbred,  as  At 
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want  «at  into  tbt  room  whm  het  badMuid  itiU 
ivmkineo. 

**  Won't  yon  get  m«  a  little  milk  in  a  enp,  ud 
aome  sagu  and  warm  water,  Jaoob?  The  poor 
child  is  bongT^." 

Harding,  with  eoasideraUe  relnctanoe,  want 
off,  grombling,  to  do  H  his  wifa  dcdred.  The 
milk  and  warm  water  were  bronght,  and,  as  he 
set  them  on  the  table,  he  ooold  not  restrain  the 
Qttennoe  <^  an  ill-natarad  remuk.  To  <his  no 
■DBwv  was  TetDmed. 

Moob  to  the  relief  and  pleasnn  of  Un.  Hard* : 
mg,  the  b*be  drank  freely  from  die  spoon  whioh 
was  plaeed  to  its  Ups.  Evidently,  it  had  been 
prepared  fer  this  great  change  in  its  life  by  diow 
who  contemplated  abandwiing  it  to  strangers. 
Somehow,  Harding's  eyes  remamed  riretted  on  tint 
fiwe  of  the  child,  as  it  took  the  fiwd  pnpued  by 
his  wife;  and,  stnuigdy  enoagh,  the  longer  lie 
eued  upon  it  the  gentler  beMme  his  ftdingn. : 
The  human  in  him  b^;an  to  rise  abore  the  bes- 
tiaL. 

**No  pnnisfament  is  bad  enongfa  for  the  wretch 
wbo  ooold  desert  a  child  like  ttiat,"  said  he,  his 
nady  indignation  taking  a  new  direction.  "It 
was  fiend-like." 

••Too  may  mil  say  that«  Jaoob,"  ntnmed  his 
wift.  as  she  drew  ttie  btfae's  head  bade  inxw  bsr 
bosom,  ud  locAied  down  tondady  npm  sti  boa. 
"Isn't  it  beantiftdl" 

**I  neror  saw  anythiDV  regiy  beaatiftil  in  b^ 
lneB»**  said  the  man,  a  little  impatiently.  He 
was  worried  with  himself  beetsse  of  the  infol- 
nntary  interest  in  the  little  stnunger  that  was 
aw^emng  in  bis  mind. 

'■Oh!  how  can  yon  ny  so?" 

Something  of  the  sweetness  of  bygone  years 
was  in  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Harding,  and  something 
of  the  maiden  beau^  in  her  f»ct  that  had  won 
tbe  heart  of  her  hosband  in  the  long-ago  time. 
At  least,  BO  it  seemed  to  Jaoob  Harding. 

"It  is  troe,  Hmtj,"  h»  answerod*  even  smiling 
briefly,  as  he  sp(^ 

"Tbere  is  bean^  here— besaty  tiiat  em  yoor 
eyes  ean  sea.  Dear  little  ansu!  It  has  oone ' 
to  OS  like  a  ray  irf  sanshine.  Jaoob.  Ton  don*ti 
know  what  strange  feelings  I  have  had  ever  dnoel 
I  looked  into  this  sweet  ooonteoance.  More  like  | 
a  heaven*bom  than  an  earthly  diild  the  babe : 
seems  to  me;  and  now,  as  it  lies  so  blose  against ! 
my  bosom,  I  feel  sneh  a  pleasut  thrill  going : 
deep,  deep,  even  to  the  centre  of  my  heart,  that 
I  wonder  as  to  the  canae." 

**Ton  are  foolish,  Maiy,"said  Harding,  kindly. 

"Maybe  I  am,"  she  replied;  "bat  I  oan't  help 
it.  Now  it  is  &st  asleep  again!  Did  yoa  ever 
Bee  soch  perfect  lashes  lor  a  babe?  they  lie  in  a 
dark  line  npon  its  cAieeks  like  tbe  long  lashes  of 
a  woman.   Let  me  place  it  in  bed  ^;ain." 

I&B.  Hai^g  aiDse  and  tamed  to  go  into  the 
bed-room.  As  she  did  so,  her  fi>ot  oaoght  in  the 
carpet,  and  she  would  have  ftllen  inward  had 
not  her  hosband,  whose  eyes  were  on  her,  or, 
rather,  on  the  babe,  s[«nng  instantly  ibnrard 
and  caoght  her. 

"DtMi't  let  it  fidl!"  be  oried,  eagerly,  streteh- 
iog  his  arms  aronod  and  b^nd  her,  so  as  to 
tkvtt  the  diild.  Tbe  act  was  mrdontary;  bat  it 
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betrayed,  both  to  Us  wife  and  himself,  the  stroDg 
btM  that  weak,  heipteas,  nncoosdons  in&nt  had 
already  gained  upon  his  rosged  beart  How  this 
betrayal  oaosed  the  irarm  wwd  to  leap  joyfolly 
throogh  tbe  veina  of  Mrs.  Hardmg!  When  she 
retomed  from  the  bed-room,  and  addressed  her 
hosband,  he  answered  in  milder  tones  than  1m 
had  apokta  to  her  in  many  days— weeks  and 
months  we  might  almost  baveventored  to  affirm. 

"There's  SMnething  nncnnmon  about  the  child, 
that's  oertain,"  he  said,  as  they  talked  together; 
"and  I  shall  not  feel  jost  right  about  sendtog  it 
<tf  to  the  poof^honse.  But  it  can't  stay  here,  for 
wo*ve«iioiigh  <tf  oar  own;  and  it's  as  mndi  as  I 
oan  do  to  flu  tMr  nootiu." 

Totids,  Mrs.  Buiaag  answered  notbuig.  6o 
lir,  the  babe  had  been  ite  own  all-snffidMit  ad- 
vocate, and  she  Alt  that  wwds  ftwn  her  might 
prriodioe  rather  tiiaa  advance  ite  oaose. 

Is  hosband  and  wife  laid  their  heads  npon 
their  pillows  that  mght.  each  felt  a  calmness  of 
spirit  hitherto  unknown.  Selfish  passions  were 
at  rest,  and  higher  and  porer  emotions — so  long 
held  down  by  evil— stirnd  with  a  new  life,  ana 
opened  the  windows  of  their  heaito  (ot  the  infloz 
:  u  oaleitial  inAaeooes. 

CHAPTKB  n. 

Ab  Uxb.  Bhrding  lay  wakeftal  and  mndi^  on 
her  pOlow,  that  night,  she  wimdered  Kt  her  stete 
of  feding.  Ooold  the  mere  presence  of  a  babe 
effect  BO  great  a  change?  Foor  times  had  she 
been  a  mother;  and  foor  times  she  bad  felt,  u  a 
helpless  babe,  just  bom  into  tbe  world,  was  laid 
against  her  heart,  an  indescribable  joy.  Too 
soon  had  this  passed  away — too  soon  had  her 
briefly  slumbering  passions  awakened  to  fi«sh 
activity — too  soon  had  tbe  trials  and  temptetions 
of  her  position  changed  the  heavenly  tenderness 
tbat  porvaded  her  q;)uit  into  harshness  or  indif- 
ference, remembered  all  this,  and  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  indulged  in  anger 
towards  the  little  mes  tot  whose  gift  her  heart 
had  Mt  sooh  de^  thaakflilnes8.j 

How  distinctly  present  to  tbe  eyes  of  her  mind 
were  Andrew,  sad  Loey,  and  nulip,  and  Lotty! 
Not  with  fiuM  marred,  as  was,  alas!  too  oftoi 
the  oas^  by  sdflsh  and  erad  passions;  but,  with 
each  young  oonntenance  beautified  by  loving 
afifoetioiis.  With  what  a  new  impulse  did  ber 
heart  go  out  towards  them!  All  tbe  mother  in 
her  was  stirred  to  ite  ptofoondest  depths.  While 
dioogbt  and  felt  thos  towards  her  own  chil- 
dren, involontarily  she  raised  her  head,  and 
bending  over,  lay,  psrtly  reclining,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  open  the  oalm  noe  of  the  iwcet,  yonng 
stranger. 

"Bal^— dear  baby!"  She  coold  not  keep  back 
itbeiowiitteranoe;  and,  as  she  spcdce,  she  lifted 
tbeale^erui  her  aims,  and,  hnuittg  it  to  bar 
boBMn.  eommenced  raddng  her  body,  sad  mnr- 
mnring  a  tender  loUaby. 

"DoQ*t  he  foolish,  Afarr!"  Jacob  ffiuding 
spoke  more  roughly  than  he  felt,  but  in  tones 
less  rep^mI^^  than  ne  bad  meant  to  use.  "TooHl 
waken  Uie  child,  and  then  we  shell  have  a  time 
of  if* 

<*Sbe  it  ID  mnet,"  iiid  Uxg.  Ibidiqg,  m  dw 
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kissed  the  babe,  and  then  replaced  it  in  the  wmrm 
nest  from  which  it  had  jast  been  withdrawn. 
She  did  not  know  that  Iier  husband  was  awake. 
Be  had  been  lyii^  so  vety  still  tbftt  hht  believed 
hiin  sle^nng.  Bat  hmj  tbooght.  excited  hj  m 
new  eomot  of  fBeling,  had  driyen  slumber  also 
finm  his  eyelids. 

"One  would  tldnk  you'd  neier  seen  a  baby 
before!" 

There  was  no  ill-natare  in  the  Tcnce  of  Jaoob 
Hardingf  notwithstanding  he  tried  to  speak  an* 
kindly.  The  £iot  was.  he  had  been  so  long  in 
the  habit  speaking  harshly  to  his  wife,  that, 
to  address  her  with  anything  like  tenderness, 
seemed  an  unmanly  weakness!  And  so  he  put 
<m  a  roQgh  exterior  to  hide  the  softness  within. 
He  could  not  entirely  hide  it,  however.  Mrs- 
Harding  perceived  iJl  the  change  he,  too,  was 
experiencing,  and  it  but  increased  her  wonder 
and  delight.  She  did  not  venture  a  reply,  lest 
something  in  htr  vrords  should  quicken  the  per- 
Tose  temper  of  her  hneband. 

Never  in  her  life,  before,  did  Mrs.  Harding 
fall  asleep  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  or  with 
thoughts  so  full  of  all  tenderness  and  loving  kind* 
Dees.  And  never  before  came  to  her  a  dnam  so 
strunge  and  beaatifhl.  Last  in  her  thoughts,  as 
all  waking  perceptions  died,  were  the  singular 
incidents  of  the  evening:  and,  as  fancy  began  to 
mingle  her  airy  forms  with  the  things  of  actual 
life,  the  strange  vision — real  or  ideal— that  fixed 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Ilardiog,  as  she  gazed  through 
the  open  door  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  was 
most  prominent.  Across  this  warp,  Fant^  threw 
ber  shuttle,  and  strange  figures  were  soon  made 
risible  in  Uie  dreamy  fabric  she  wove. 

Again  Mrs.  Hardine  was  alone  in  the  iamily 
dtting'room.  Ko  babe  was  in  her  lap;  but,  in 
the  open  door  stood  a  beantii\il  woman,  ud  she 
knew  her  to  be  the  same  whose  white,  sad. 
yearning  face  had  been  revealed  to  her  a  moment 
on  the  back  ground  of  shadows.  Tender  and 
serious,  but  not  sad,  was  her  face  now,  as  she 
bedconed  with  ber  hand.  Mrs.  Harding  arose 
and  followed  the  lovely  apparition.  As  she 
stepped  beyond  the  threshold,  she  become  aware 
that  t^e  earth  lay  in  sunlight,  and  that  the 
scenery  around  was  new  and  more  beautiful  than 
anything  she  bad  seen.  Here  were  soft,  jn-ecn 
meadows,  dotted  with  snow-white  lambs;  there, 
leafy  avennes,  along  which  the  eye  ranged  to  an 
almost  interminable  distance,  and  yonder  towered 
np,  even  to  the  spoUess  heavens,  mountains  as 
blue  as  the  sky  itself. 

-  "The  land  of  innooenee  and  celestial  love," 
aid  tiie  strangw,  as  thc^guned  an  eminence 
and  lodced  down  upon  the  scene  spread  out  in 
bMuty  before  them.  "The  angels  of  childhood 
dwell  here.  Whenever  a  babe  is  bom  upon  the 
earth,  two  angels  from  this  world  are  appointed 
to  its  guardianship,  and  they  remain  near  the 
diild  through  all  the  days  of  its  tender  infoncy; 
and  near  the  mother,  also,  filling  her  heart  with 
love  for  her  helpless  offspring.  It  is  their  pre- 
aenoe  that  so  often  changes  the  selfish  and  cruel 
woman  into  the  tenderest  of  mothers.  They  flow 
inio  her  mind  thiough  love  for  her  babe,  and  fill 


pasdcm  has  no  room  for  activity.  But,  gradoallr, 
as  the  minds  of  infants  are  opened.  thnAgh  the 
senses,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  worid  into  which 
tbey  have  been  -bom;  and,  as  the  will,  gaining 
strength,  is  moved  by  inherent  evil,  the  aiq^ 
gradually  recede  from  both  the  child  and  th« 
mother.  Not  beoause  they  wish  to  abudon 
their  charge,  but  beoanse  tliar  gentle  infloenoe  is 
no  longer  peroeiTed.  With  some  they  remain 
longer  than  with  otlieta;  fiv  some  children  an 
bom  with  fewer  perverse  inclinings,  and  soma 
mothers  love  their  babes  wiUi  a  divine  ratfatf 
:  than  an  earthly  love." 

As  the  &ir  strangn  ceased  speaking,  Urs. 
Hardmg  percdved  that  they  were  standing  in 
one  of  the^  portioos  of  a  building,  the  architecture 
of  wtiich.  m  its  grandeur,  exceeded  anything  fvtx 
reached  by  the  boldest  imagination.  The  w&Ua 
were  of  translucent  gema,  and  everywhere  the 
ornaments,  that  seemed  living  fonus,  gleamed 
with  gold  and  sparkled  with  precious  stones  of 
wonderful  brilliancy.  Into  this  magnificent  pa- 
lace they  entered,  and  the  stranger  wd  the  way 
to  a  laige  east  room,  where  a  smjdl  oompaiv  oif 
bnutifiu  viifjins  stood  near  a  window,  frna 
which  they  were  gazing'  earnestly. 

"Let  us  approach  them,*'  said  the  stranger, 
and  they  moved  over  to  where  the  virgins  ware 
assembled  by  the  window. 

'■Pride  and  human  fear  have  budened  ber 
heart,"  thus  spoke  one  of  the  virgins.  *'Aad  she 
is  about  to  desert  the  babe.  See!" 

All  beat  near  and  gazed  from  the  window.  To 
the  c^es  of  Mrs-  Harding,  everything  looked  dArk 
and  sad-   It  was  sometime  b^re  she  was  able 
to  distinguish  objects;  but,  when  her  vinon  wma 
clear,  she  recognized  all  the  prominent  fbatores 
of  the  soene.   Dimly  reveided  fhan  out  of  tfae 
mmky  shadows,  was  ihe  neighboHMod  where 
dwelt,  and  she  seemed  to  be  looking  down  upon 
it,  as  from  an  eminence.   It  was  night:  for  all 
was  in  balf-obscarity,  and  the  stars  were  shining 
from  the  sky.  Here  and  there  stood  a  bou^e  —  she 
knew  them  all — and  there  was  her  bumble  abode, 
the  only  one  from  the  window  of  which  liglit 
streamed  forth  upon  the  gloomy  darkorss.  Aa 
;  she  continued  to  look,  an  object  moving  along  one 
of  the  roads,  became  visible.   Gazing  more  in- 
tently, she  saw  a  woman:  and  in  her  hand  Bbe 
carried  a  basket.    A  thiill  passed  along  every 
nerve,  as  she  recognized  -the  face  that  had  looked 
BO  wildly  upon  her  from  the  fading  circle  of 
light,  and  she  turned  quickly  towards  the  strmn- 
ger  who  had  led  ber  thitbn^bnt  she  was  Mnr 
alone  with  the  vugina. 
"Not  there,"  said  one  of  Uie  oompany. 
The  woman  had  paused  before  a  house,  the  in- 
mates of  which  Mrs.  Harding  knew  to  be  best  es- 
teemed in  all  the  neighborhood  for  goodness  of 
heart  and  kindness  of  action.  In  this  home  thm 
was  ease  and  comfort;  and  the  babe,  if  USt  there, 
would  find  love  and  tenderness. 
"Why  iM)C  there? "tasked aloud.  * 
"Even  a  babe  has  its  mission  of  good  to  Um 
world,"  answered  one.    "A  hous^ld  angd  vriU 
this  babe  be,  wherever  it  is  received:  for  to  the 
best  of  Heaven's  angels  has  .  been  committed  its 


H  so  foil  of  idiat  ^  gentk  and  good,  that  evil  'guardianship.  If  the  mother,  hearkening  to  evil 
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eoonadf  cuts  it  from  ber,  the  blesnne  of  its  me- 
BODce  mast  be  for  those  irbo  need  uie  bleaamg. 
No,  not  there." 

And  the  woman,  who  had  pansed  before  the 
dwelling  of  peace,  took  up  the  bandte,  and  passed 
on  slowly,  wearily,  and  m  tears. 

*'Not  there,"  said  ooe  of  the  rir^ns,  she 
stopped  before  another  dwelling. 

The  woman  seemed  to  hear  tbe  words,  for  she 
raised  the  basket  again,  and  kept  on  her  way. 
As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  received  tbe  light,  stream- 
ing forth  from  tbe  Hardings'  window*  and  she 
tiinied  bw  step  thitbsrward. 

*  'Thft  ai^ela  d  diildhood  are  about  to  leave  fluf 
dwdhng,*'  said  one  of  the  Tirana;  **lbr  innooeDee 
has  almost  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  A 
dark  diadow  is  resting  orer  tbem,  for  tlw  powers 
of  evil  hare  pcerailed  orer  tba  good.  Lrt  tlw  babe 
go  tibere." 

**There?— Not  there!"  answered  one  of  the  vir- 
gins-  "Tbe  innocent,  helpless  lamb,  mast  not  be 
left  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts." 

"It  will  not  go  alone,"  was  replied.  "Angels 
hare  gathered  their  protectiog  arms  aronnd  it; 
and  its  own  sphere  of  innocence  will  be  a  wall  of 
defence." 

A  low  cry  mobed  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Harding; 
the  C17  of  a  babe,  distantly  tbe  vision  faded, 
»nd  she  became  aware  that  a  small,  soft  band, 
was  nestling  in  ber  bosnn.  There  was  a  love, 
noie  than  haman,  ni  her  heart,  as  she  gathered 
tbe  half-wsldng  inuhnt  in  her  Hms,  and  felt  that 
aha  had  been,  and  still  was,  in  the  company  oS 
ane^ 

How  vivid  remained  -the  impresdon  of  her 
dream— not  to  her  a  mere  phantasm,  but  a  real 
vison. 

"For  this  great  blessing,  Fkther,  I  am  thank- 
fol,"  said  she,  as  she  liftM  upwards  her  heart  to 
Heaven. 

Strange  fsot!  Not,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of 
innocent  diildbood  antil  now,  had  she  felt  that. 
God  was  near  to  her,  and  near  as  tbe  Giver  of 
good;  and  tbat  she  should  address  God.  in  a 
Uiaiftlbl  spirit!  She  wondered,  even  while  she 
gare  involuntury  thanks. 

When  Mrs.  flardingdeptagafairit  was  to  dream 
(rfibe  babe,  and  to  have  a  oonsdonsness  of  deep 
peace  soe^  as  she  had  never  experienced  in  her 
waking  moments.  New  purposes  and  better 
states  of  mind  had  been  formed  during  both  the 
waking  and  sloepiog  hoars  that  passed  nnce  the 
little  stranger  first  greeted  her  with  its  wioning 
smiles.  Tbe  morning  found  her  calm,  thooghtfal, 
yet  sad.  What  a  trial  was  beforeherl  Ah!  bow 
clearly  she  saw  ber  difBoult  position!  How  sunk 
ber  heart,  as  one  hard,  baran  foot  after  another, 
of  that  podtioD,  looked  her  stemlj  in  tbe  foce. 
Sm  had  as  much  to  fear  firom  within  as  from 
without — from  her  ungovernable  passions,  as  from 
the  tempers  of  her  bnsband  and  children. 

Dimly  tbe  monuiw  broke,  tbe  oold  light  erM|h 
ii^  slowly  into  theonamber  where  die  Uy.  Ho* 
faosband  and  Lotty  Mill  slept:  but  the  babe  was 
awake,  and  its  laiga  bhie  ^res  were  loddog  up 
into  boa.  Bow  sweetiy  it  smiled!  How  trustful 
andknring  tbe  wbob  ex^esaiin  of  its  yonngj 


**Blessed  baby!"  die  said  teoderiy. 
And  it  responded  to  ber  greeting  with  a  curving 
lip,  and  the  low  comng  sound  of  a  dove:  as  aba 
talked  to  it,  fa^etftil  of  everything  in  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment  Harding  awoke  suddenly, 
and  starting  up  in  bed,  muttered  some  inc<^ereat 
words,  and  threw  his  eyes  hastily  around  the 
room.  His  Toioe  chilled  tiie  heart  of  his  wife;  for 
she  dreaded  his  waking  mood.  Sowrcely  thinking 
of  what  she  did,  Mrs.  Harding  diew  the  bed 
clothes  over  the  child,  and  so  placed  Imr  bo^  as 
to  shield  it  firom  bis  observation. 

"I've  been  dreamiiu:,  I  bdieTe,"Baid  Qwding, 
as  he  laid  himself  back  m  the  pillow. 
■'DreMDing  of  what?" 

Mrs.  Harding  spoke  Tory  gently.  half 
wonder,  her  faiosbuid  toraod  Us  head  to  look  into 
her  face— the  ttme  ms.so  nnnsnal. 
"I  never  saw  anything  so  real." 
"Was  it  a  pleasant  dream?" 
Harding  looked  orer  at  biswifeagain.  It  was 
the  old  voice,  tbat,  in  times  gone  by,  had  soondad 
to  him  so  mnsically. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  he  answered  mildly;  "it  was  a 
pleasant,  though  a  singular  dream.  I  bought 
some  one  left  a  bal>y  at  our  door—" 

He  paused  abruptly,  looked  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  said — 
"But,  that  was  no  dream,  Maiy." 
He  now  raised  bimsttf  np,  and  as  he  did  so, 
Mrs-  Harding  drew  down  the  bed  dMhes,  and 
showed  him  the  smiling  infont. 
"It  was  no  dream,  Jacob,"  die  bM^  kindly. 
For  'some  time,  Biirding  ga»d  upon  tiie  little 
face,  and  the  longer  be  gazed,  the  softer  grew  his 
heart.   He  said  no  more  of  the  dream;  yet,  as 
well  to  him  as  to  bis  wife,  bad  come  a  vision— 
though  not  in  all  things  alike.   He  had  seen  the 
little  abandoned  one,  in  sleep,  and  under  circum- 
stances tbat  impressed  bia  mind  powerfully. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  Lotty,  as  was 
nsual  with  her,  awoke  in  a  bad  humor.  She  com- 
menced crying  even  before  her  eyeswerefoirlyopen. 

"What  do  yon  want,  Lottyi"  asked  Mrs. 
Harding. 

But  Lotty  cried  on,  not  seeming  to  have  twaid 

ber  mother  s  voice. 
"Lotty!  Lotty!" 

Tbe  crying  did  not  cease  for  an  instant 
"See  what  IVe  got  here,  Lottyi" 
"You  jon't  got  anything!" 
By  s<ich  wfMs  the  oMd  bad  been  so  often  do- 
odved.  that  no  confidence  remained  erai  in  her 
mother.   And  so  she  kept  crying  on. 
"Will  you  bush,  nowl" 
The  father's  patience  was  gone,  and  be  spoke 
in  a  quick,  angry  voice-   How  tbe  little  stranger 
babe  started!   What  a  frigbtt-ned  look  was  in  its 
face!   Harding  saw  the  effect  of  bis  harsh  tones; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  babe,regrette4tbe  snddaa 
pasBOn  to  whioh  he  bad  given  way. 

"Bat  I  Am  got  something  bwe,  Lotty,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding.  "It  is  the  dearest  little  baby  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life." 

Instantly  the  vcnce  was  silent,  and  spiingiiw 
from  the  bed  in  which  she  lay,  LoU^JBtood  Jwdde 
her  mother.  Hai^Wil»l&raHyg£^ 
how  soddenly  it  ohanged. 
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"Itia  wonderfial!"  he  seid  to  himsdf.  ta  he : 
■roBe  wad  oommenoed  dreasing — "wimderfol.  It 
•ecnu  eren  now,  m  if  I  must  be  drauniDg.  'A  [ 
J^Ten-aent  child.*  These  were  t^  vtsy  words ; 
tl»t  aosnded  in  m7  ears  as  I  swdkei  and  I  varily : 
b^ere  the  babe  is  from  Heaven." 

^Balivl  babj!  Dear,  sweet  baby!  Oh,  mother! 
Wbwe  did  it  eome  from?" 

There  was  snob  a  gosh  of  delight  in  tbe  Toiee 
of  Lot^T  who,  was  nsoally  cross  m  the  morning, 
as  die  stood  on  a  cbair,  and  brat  onr  the  in&nt, 
that  Mr.  Harding's  wonder  iiKdreaaed.  A  spell 
ftl^t  the  babe  subdued  all  who  oame  near.  To 
him  it  was  a  new  life-phenomenoni  the  mystery 
of  which  filled  him  wiUi  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  a  heart-perrading  sense  of  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Harding  now  arose,  leaTing  Lottr  and  the 
infant  equally  delighted  with  each  other,  and 
oommenoed  bnrriedTy  dressing  herself.  It  was 
ber  iKUineas  to  prepare  the  morning  meal;  ftv  the 
earnings  of  her  husband  were  not  sufficient  to 
allow  her  hdp  in  the  fiunily.  -  With  mai^  earnest 
iigunodtms  to  Lotty  not  to  htvt  the  babe,  she  left 
the  (diamber  Hor  the  Idtdwn.  in  order  to  make  np 
the  iBre  and  grt  breakbst  Somehov  or  other,  the 
fire  kindled  with  miwtmted  qnieknesB:  and  every 
tomdi  and  movement  of  her  band  seemed  to  ao- 
oomplish  ber  porpose  more  readily  tiian  nsnal.  By 
the  time  the  mftkman  was  at  the  door,  she  had 
Uie  table  set,  and  the  kettle  was  almost  ready  to 
boil.  The  babe's  breakfast  was  ber  next  thought 
It  was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  moment  to  dilute 
some  new  milk  with  warm  water,  to  add  a  little 


their  heads  oK"  He  corrected  this  had  babit  iit 
the  present  instance,  for,  instead  of  ordering  them 
rou^y  and  angrily  to  ^et  right  np.  or  he  would 
after  them  "^th  a  stick"— he  ascended  to  the 
room  where  they  lay.  and  spoke  kindly,  jet  flnnly 
to  each  one,  subduing  tbeir  waking  impatxcnoa 
1^  the  qniet  \/nmm  of  his  own  toioa  and 
uAimer* 

Andrew,"  he  aa3d  m  a  tone  that,  exciting  no 
(^positioo  in  the  boy's  mind,  left  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  most  obey— "Dress  yinradf  befim 
you  come  down,  sad  do  it  quickly. " 

"Tes  sir,"  was  answered  chewfully,  and  An- 
drew sprang  from  his  bed. . 

"Philip!  Lucy!"  The  two  younger  ohildmi 
rused  up.  "Oo  down  to  joui  mothw.  8b» 
wants  to  dress  yon." 

The  voice  and  manner  of  thar  &tber  was  ao 
unusual,  that  the  little  ones  felt  both  sorprisa 
and  pleasnre.  Th^  dbcryed,  instantly;  and  Mr. 
Harding  bad  the  strange  satis&ction  of  witnsssing 
an  aot  of  ready  and  idioKful  obedience  in  Us  cbU* 
dfen> 

A  great  su^irise  awaited  Lnoy  and  Fhilq).  and 
they  were  just  in  the  state  of  mind  fcr  ita  foil  cdp 
joymeat 

A  stranger,  who  bad  looked  in  upon  HsrdingVi 
family,  at  the  euly  meal  on  the  [mvious  day, 
and  who  looked  in  i^in  upon  tbon  as  they  aa- 
sembled  around  the  breakfast  table,  on  this  mora- 
iog,  oould  hardly  have  believed  that  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  same  individuals-  In  ber  usual 
place  was  Mrs.  Harding,  the  stranger  babe  on 


sugar,  and  a  few  cnimbs  (tf  bread,  and  to  bear  it  I  ber  arm,  and  looking  so  beautiful  and  hsfipy. 


into  the  oh^bor  where  she  had  left  the  little 
stranger. 

As  she  earn*  in  w^tessly ,  she  saw  her  husband 
stoopugover  the  in&nt,  whose  two  wMto,  diubby 
huds  vers  flattertag  abont  his  roach  ftce;  and  i 
heard  the  oocni^,  dove-like  vtnoe  that  had  siAmded 
onoo  before  to  her  so  sweetly. 

As  som  as  Harding  perceived  that  bis  wlfie  was 
present,  he  left  the  bedtide,  half  ashamed  oi  his 
wei^esB  in  &us  toying  with  a  mere  babe. 

*'The  child  must  be  bingry,"  he  said,  with  as 
mneb  indifiorence  as  he  could  affeot. 

"I've  brought  ber  something  to  eat,"  answered 
Mrs.  Harding.  <'And  won't  you,  Jaoob,  while  I 
feed  her,  call  the  children,  and  bring  me  in  an 
armful  or  two  of  wood?  BreaVhrt  will  bo  all 
ready  in  a  little  while." 

There  was  no  retistiig  the  manner  of  Mrs. 
Harding.  If  she  had  idways  qtoken  to  her  hus- 
band as  now,  he  would  alw^  hare  been  to  her 
a  kind  husband.  Her  power  over  him  for  good 
night  have  been  complete,  had  dw  been  wise, 
gentle  and  fix-bearing.  But,  shehadexerdsedno 
aelf-oontrol*  and  almost  from  the  b^inning  of 
their  married  lifo,  had  exdted  the  evil  in  mm, 
rather  Uian  the  good.  How  mudishe  had  lost, 
and  bow  mnoh  she  had  suffered  in  o<mseqnence, 
can  hardly  be  imapned.  Her  life,  for  the  hist 
nx  or  seven  yean,  mi|^  almost  be  eaUed  a  liring 
martjrrdom. 

Harding  ^  not  answer,  bnt  went  out  from  the 
chamber  promptly,to  doas  his  wife  had  requested. 
Ordinarily,  id  calling  the  children,  he  apoka,  to  use 


that  all  eyes  and  hearts  were  drawn  towards  it. 
Ottle  Lot^,  from  the  moment  its  bright  eyes 
looked  into  hers,  bad  not  once  left  its  side,  aod 
now,  as  she  sat  okwe  to  hot  mother,  dw  oonld 
not  eat  for  pkaeure. 

"Has  it  any  name,  mother?"  aliked  Andrew, 
from  whom  had  not  pnoeeded  a  sini^e  ill*aatared 
word  or  aot,  suiee  he  oame  down  and  saw  the  baby. 

Mrs.  Harding  did  not  reidy,  bat  looked  at  hiec 
husband.  A  nMne  had  been  floating  in  her 
thoughts;  but  she  hesitated  abont  giving  it  at- 
tennee. 

"Dora,"  said  Ur.  Harding.  "Let  as  call  ber 
Dora." 

Kow  that  was  not  the  name  about  which  Mm. 
Harding  had  been  thinking;  nor  was  ft  a  nam* 
that  pleased  her  ear.  It  was  on  ber  tongas  to 
say,  "0  no!"— bat  she  kept  silent  Her  tjcu 
were  bent  down  upon  the  Uttle  <me's  &oe,  and 
then  she  read  her  duly.  For  ito  sake,  she  re- 
frained fitwi  objecting,  beeaose  she  feared  that 
any  mat  of  aooord  with  her  hosbaad,  would 
prodnoe  a  state  of  opposition.  And  id  dw  aaid 
nothing. 

"Shall  it  be  Doial"  Harding  aptdco  in  a  pkn- 
sant  voice. 

"Tes,  if  yoa  like  the  name."  And  Mrs.  Ebud- 
ing  lodced  np  and  smiled,  as  die  aaswend. 
*«Have  yoa  thought  of  one,  Maiy?" 
**A  name  has  been  in  my  mind,  ever  dnoe  I 
awoke  this  morning.  But,  if  Dora  sounds  |don- 
sant  to  your  ears,  let  her  be  called  Donu" 
**What  name  did  yon  think  of  T  Fnfasfa  I 


the  strong  words  of  his  wifo,  "as  if  ho  woold  take  I  will  like  it  best,"  said  Hartthtg. 


LKIGH  HUNT  AT  TWBimr-mS. 


xQrMe.**  lln.&«rdb«Bp6k«1ili»w€rdMftfy 
ukI  tondsriT. 

**TlwTerf  iiun«!"  nidlNr  Inafauid.  *<It  ii 
»aoh bettor tbfto Don:  LekberbeeelledGrtoe." 

**Qne»l  Gm!"  AU  the  children  echoed 
the  mmv;  and  tibe  bkby»  as  if  ooiaeknu  <^  a  new 
importance,  tossed  its  little  hands,  and  smiled. 

So  tonched  was  Mrs.  Harding  by  tlua  unex- 
pected acqmeseenoe  of  her  hosband,  that  tean 
came  into  bcr  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  months, 
it  might  be  jmn,  Harding  lAd  dHerred  to  her 
wishM — hot  not  in  oonseqaenoe  of  resolnte  per- 
nataoce  on  her  part  Had  she  contended  for  the 
name  that  pleased  her  best,  he  would  n«ver  hare 
seen  in  it  a  beauty  and  flbiess,  above  the  one  be 

E^etred  Imnself;  and  she  would,  in  the  end, 
n  been  oompcUed  to  yield,  or  have  the  babe 
thmat  ont  from  home  into  which  its  presenoe 
had  already  broo^t  so  many  rwa  of  suuhiiM. 
And  so  UM  babe  was  named  Graoa.  » 
"Whatwaiyov  ^<  Hary?"  said  Haidins  to 
hfa  wife,  as,  after  setting  longer  than  osu^  at 
the  table,  he  arose  to  leave  the  house.  As  he 
spoke,  he  kxAed  toward  the  eUld  that  still  lay 
in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Harding  understood,  and  an- 
swered quickly, — 

"Oh.  I  shall  get  on  very  w^.  Breakftst 
wasn't  late,  a  minute,  this  uKM^iing;  and  I'm  sure 
«T«rytbing  hss  gone  on  pleasantly.  No  hurry 
Dor  emfusion.  The  ehilwen  never  behaved  bet- 
ter in  their  lives." 
And  the  mother  glanced  at  them  af^noving^y. 
"But  yon  can't  attend  to  an  inftnt,  and  do  all 
jour  woA  into  the  baigaini" 

"You  see  if  everything  isnt  in  order,  and 
dinner  smoking  on  the  table  when  you  oome 
borne,"  answered  Urs.  HavdiDC*  oheentally,  and 
vitfa  smiles. 

Harding  lingered.  Tbere  was  a  fioidnation 
about  litue  Grace,  from  the  oirole  ct  wUdi  it 
•eemed  as  if  he  could  not  break. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  this  child,  Mary?" 
>»d  be,  his  manner  becoming  serious.  "We 
have  more  children  now  than  we  can  wdl  take 
care  of." 

"Has  it  brought  OB  troubleor  pleasure,  so  fiul' 
asked  Mrs.  Harding,  looking  up  earnestly  into 
her  husband's  face.   He  did  not  answer. 

"Would  yon  like  to  see  it  taken  to  the  Poor 
Boose?" 

"Ko.— BO.  It  shall  not  go  there!"  Harding 
lyoke  qido^  koA  atrone^y. 

"It  H  a  Heavm-sent  child,  Jaoob,"  M  Mrs. 
Harding,  in  a  low,  but  impresave  voice.  "I 
knOw  it  from  the  dream  that  came  to  me  last 
night.  Let  us  acoept  the  boon,  thankfoUy.  He 
who  sent  it  to  us.  will  see  tlut  it  prove  not  a 
hnrden,  but  a  blessing." 

Harding  answered  not  a  word,  but  drew  neuer 
to  his  wife,  and,  bending  down,  laid  his  finger 
upon  the  babe's  soft  cheek.  He  would  have 
stooped  lower  and  kissed  the  cheek,  but  felt! 
ashamed  to  betray  what  seemed  to  hhn  a  weak- 
ness. 

When  that  hard,  harsh,  passsonato  man  went 
forth  into  the  world  of  str^e  and  labor,  he  carried 
in  Us  thon^ts  the  beantifiil  image  of  a  batae. 
Mm  with  iraom  hs  had  bssk  nssd  to  ooma  in 
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rddg^  OBOtaet,  saw  a  dumge,  hot  divined  not  die 
caase.  He  was  less  ooarse  in  qpeeoh,  and  rode 
in  Mtlon,— less  ocsiteiltioas,^eBs  overbearing. 
The  ODueqnenoe  was,  i!»t  men  who  had  alw^a 
treated  him  ffoi^y,  becaose  he  was  himsw 
rough,  instantly  duuged  thdr  manner,  so  t^ 
&w«r  things  than  usual  occarred  to  chafe  his 
sidrit  Not  during  all  that  morning  was  the 
image  of  the  babe  once  wholly  obliterated,  though 
many  times  obscured. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  said  Haidmg  to 
himself,  as  be  reflected  on  the  diange.  "Am  I 
tbft  same  man  tint  I  was  yesterday?  What  is 
thcreinalittls  helpleBs  babe  to  cast  a  tpell^tu 
this?" 

But  he  questioned  in  vain.  He  oonid  not 
nnderstand  the  myatery.  With  lighter  steps, 
sad  a  lighter  heart  than  osoil,  he  took  his  way 
bomaat  dinner  timt4>ioddia  ftr  snudune  thero. 
And  he  did  not  hxdc  in  vara,  for  it  lay  Inoader 
and  luster  vnt  his  thrsslAold.  tiun  it  had  hu^ 
tat  many  yean.  ^  be  eoHtitnud. 


LEIGH  HUNT  AT  TWENTY-FIVE, 

Ths  elaim  of  Ldgh  Hont  to  be  enrolled  and 
cherished  among  the  elect,  the  poets  of  the  world, 
may  rest,  had  he  written  nothing  dse,  npcm  those 
brief  lines,  which  a  high  authority  has  declared, 
"will  live  a  thousand  years,"  and  if  a  thousand 
years,  then  for  evcar;  and  whidi  we  quote,  as- 
sured  that,  enriched  with  sndi  a  gem,  tM  present 
article,  slight  as  it  may  be,  will  possess  a  positive 
lvalue. 

;  "Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  hie  tribe  Inereaeal) 
.  Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peaee, 
;  And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
:  ICftklng  it  rich  and  like  a  UI7  in  bloom. 
An  aogel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 
:  Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  boldi 
;  And  to  tin  {msraee  in  the  room  he  eaJd, 
( What  writes  thoa?*  The  vision  Tsfsod  Its  head. 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  aooord, 
Answered,  'The  names  of  those  who  love  tho 
Lord.' 

■And  Is  mine  one?'  said  Abon.  'Nay,  not  so,' 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spake  more  low. 
But  eheetly  sttU,  snd  said,  <l  prur  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves htsfbllow-men.* 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanidied.   The  next  night 
It  eame  again,  with  »great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  bad 
bleued. 

And  lol  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

The  sentiment  of  thisjpnre  poem  is  an  andent 
and  worid-wide  truth.  Tb^  two  great  command- 
ments are  mingled  into  one;  and  then  was  lan- 
guage ever  more  mosieal?  How  ddicions  to  the 
ear,  the  discord  in  the  fourth  line?  How  myste- 
rious and  indefinable  the  angelio  presence!  How 
complete  its  vanishing!  How  grand  its  re-ap- 
pearanoe!  ^w  the  retomii^  hght  floods  uid 
awakens  the  soul,  and  leaves  it  bathed  in  an  ex- 
ceeding peaoe!  The  poet,  to  whom  snob  a  vision 
hsa  been  acoorded,  may  well  afford  to  look  upon 
life,  with  all  its  atroggles  and  acnxowB,  with  a 
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loving  and  benignant  spirit.  So  long  u  we  hate 
Imown  them,  we  have  felt  that  the  writer  of  these 
Knes,  amidst  all  the  miserable  jangle  of  politics 
wiUi  which  his  name  has  been  associated,  still 
dwelt  apart:  and,  however,  in  #ie  necessary 
soramble  for  bread,  he  ma.j  hare  oome  in  eollision 
with  the  world,  he  was  fed  all  the  while  upon 
mngels'  food. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  at  Soatbgate,  England, 
October  19,  1784,  and  is  now  in  his  seventieth 
year;  an  t^d  man,  with  a  bMid  as  white  as  snow. 
Ba  belongs  in  part;  to  tUs  side  of  the  wat^.  Hit 
mother  was  an  Amarioaa,  a  Shewell.  of  Philadd- 
phj^  EQs  &UMr,  a  West  Indiui,  bring  in  Penn- 
aiyivania  at  the  time  of  the  war  wiA  uw  mother 
country,  took^ides  vrith  the  Omwn  ao  warmly, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  England.  Hont  has 
been  an  active,  indastrioas  liters^  man.  He 
showed  talent  at  an  early  age,  and  early  began 
towrite.  Inl805,he8tarted»paper,the'>NewB," 
in  oonjanction  with  a  broths.  His  oontribntiDns 
to  the  "News"  omsiated  chiefly  of  dramatic  and 
literary  criticisms,  which,  being  written  with  an 
independence  and  spirit  Uien  too  rare  in  writers 
fiv  the  press,  were  greatly  admired.  In  1808  be 
established  the  "Examiner"  newspaper,  in  oon- 
janction with  his  brotbn  John.  He  was  sdll  more 
literary  Uian  poUd«il  in  Ida  tastes  and  locnbra- 
tims,  mt  nnfintonatdf  ventoced  an  observation 
in  1810.  in  tlie  *'Ezatniner,*' 'wluoh  drew  npon 
him  the  attentions  of  the  attorney-general.  In- 
formations were  now  filed  against  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  brother,  and  also  against  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
"Morning  Chronicle,"  who  had  reprinted  the  ob- 
noxious remarks.  The  case  of  the  "Morning 
Chronicle"  was  tried  first;  Mr.  Perry  defended 
himself  with  spirit,  jastifying  the  passage,  and 
was  acqoittedjUpon  which  the  intbrmation  against 
tite  "Examiner"  was  withdrawn.  Anbther  op- 
portunity soon  presented  itself  to  the  officov  of 
the  crown.  Some  remarks,  by  no  means  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  directed  against  the  practice  of 
militaiy  flog^ng,  became  the  sabjeot  of  a  second 
nniaeonttoa,  aiidthe  trial  came  on  before  liord 
Illenbwoagh,  on  the  22d  of  F&bmaiy,  1811.  Mr. 
Brot^ham,  thn  a  risii^  advocate  in  the  Engli^ 
courts,  was  engaged  for  the  defsnce;  and  h&ving 
cited  tiie  opinions  of  Abercnnnby  and  other  illos- 
trioas  generals  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the 
lash,  declared  that  the  real  question  with  the  jury 
was,  whether  on  the  most  important  subjects  an 
Englishman  had  the  privily  of  expressmg  him- 
self according  to  his  feelings  and  opinions— a  qaes- 
tion  which  the  jnry  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Bat  this  was  not  to 
be  the  last  of  Hant's  appearanoes  in  ihe  law 
cDorts.  The  "Morning  Post"  having  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  its  usual  fulwme  adulation,  called  the 
Ivinoe-r^eBt  an  "Admta*"  Leigh  Hunt  added— 
"of  fifty.*^  The  wince's  vanity  triumphed  over 
his  discretion,  and  apcn  so  slight  a  ground  was  a 
pnweontion  institnted.  Hie  Jmy  upon  this  oooa- 
den  found  a  verdict  of  guil^  a^nst  Leigh  Hunt 
and  his  brother  John;  ajoid  each  was  aentaioed  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £500  (wbich,  with  oosta.  made  tbe 
total  penalty  £2000)  and  to  suffer  two  years  in 
BMTSemoDgw  Lane>il.  Offus  not  to  press  both 
tnalOta  ware  msds.  on  condition  Umt  do  ainiflu 


attacks  should  appear,  but  th^  were  with  ooa. 
stan<7  rejected.  Upon  their  libmitioB,  the  Emiti 
continued  to  write  as  beflwe,  and  maintained  the 
"Exuniner"  at  the  head  of  the  we^ly  metrap^- 
tan  press,  until  in  course  of  time  he  snrreiUEnl 
it  to  a  managevent  On  leaving  prison  he  pab* 
lished  his  '*Btory  of  Rimini,'*  and  also  set  ep  a 
small  weekly  literary  psper  m  the  manner  of  tlu 
periodical  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  roga,  whidi, 
Uke  his  "Companion,*' was  well  receiv^,  but  sot 
to  a  saffident  exteat  to  insure  its  pennanence.  In 
I8I0,  he  sLso  commenced  a  qmrtei^  "■yiHi 
efeUed  "The  Befledor,"  bat  it  was  not  man  soo- 
cessfol  than  the  "Libenl,"whichbe  Babeeqaiotl; 
paUished  in  oonneotion  vrtth  Shdley  and  Byno. 
Mr.  Hunt's  chief  fiune  has  been  won  as  an  es- 
sayist; his  performances  in  this  ohancter  an  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  called  the  "Round  TaUe," 
written  in  connectira  with  Haalitt,  as  well  as  in 
his  "Indicator  and  Companion,"  and  in  "Critioil 
Essays  on  the  Performers  at  the  London  Tbea* 
tres.^'  In  1822,  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Italy  to  nside 
with  L<nd  Byron,  bub  the  assoctatlMi  was  notpn>> 
diicUve  of  happiness;  and  the  disi^ipointment  of 
the  untitled  poet  was  afterward  freely  exptesnd 
in  a  wwk  called  "Lord  Byron  and  sune  of  hii 
Contemporaries."  Anumg  the  works  of  Li%h 
Hunt,  not  mentioned  abon,  are  to  be  indadad 
"CUsstc  Tales,"  "Feast  of  the  Poets,"  "TheDe> 
scent  of  Liberty,  a  Mask."  "Fotian,"  "A  Tim- 
lation  of  Tasso's  Arminta,"  "Theliteraiy  Poek«t 
Book,"  "The  Legend  of  Florence,"  a  di«nia.iBd 
'  Palfrey,"  a  poem.  Bemdes  these  Miginal  wwki 
must  be  mentimed  **A  Jar  of  Honey  mm  lloBBt 
Hybla,"  "Imagination  and  Fancy,"  &o.  &e. 

EXTRACT  FBOM 

"THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCB." 

jSSe*  Engraving, 

O,  mortal  mant  who  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  tbii  thy  bard  estatet 
That  like  en  eramet  thou  most  ever  moUf 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date; 
And,  cartes,  thne  ia  for  it  reason  grrat; 
For,  though  aometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  tad 
wall. 

And  corse  thy  etar,  and  early  drudge  and  Utt, 
WithoDteo  that  would  come  an  heavier  bate, 
Loose  life,  ooruty  patiions,  and  diseases  pde. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  e&compass'd  roond, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fosad. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground: 
And  there  a  season  atween  Jontfaod  Mur, 
Half  prankt  with  Spring,  vrith  Sommer  naif  bs- 
brown*d, 

A  listless  cliinate  made,  where,  soeth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  eves  kt 
play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  resti 
Sleq)-800thing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  indueoee 
kest. 

From  poppies  breathei^  and  beds  of  pletsut 

"where«'^'*Wv.CuO^'|i 
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Meantime  onniuBberM   glittering  ttiewnletB 
play'd. 

And  burled  everywhen  their  waters  sneeni 
That,  as  ttiey  bicker'd  throagh  the  sntiny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselvea,  a  lalliixg  murmur 
made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  pnrling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  Tacant  sbepberde  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  now  and  then  .weet  Pbilomel  woald  wul. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale;  ' 
And  still  a  coil  the  iruBhopper  dra  keep; 
Tet  nil  tluMe  soonds  yUent  ineuned  all  to  deep. 

Foil  in  the  pwsage.of  the  vale,  aWs, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forma  was  seen  to 
move, 

Ai  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  moodi 
And  np  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye,  waring  to  and  fto, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  throagh  the  bloodi 
And  where  tbu  Talley  winded  out,  below, 
The  mnrmuring  main  waa  beard,  and  awcely 
heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowey-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  Iwfore  the  half-shut  eyej 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
FoT  ever  flushing  round  a  Summer-sky, 
There  eke  the  soft  deliehts,  tliat  witcbingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  tbe  calm  pleasures,  always  hoveiM  nigh; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  oanBt, 
Woa  ftr,  fiur  off  ezpellM  from  thb  delicioot  nett. 

The  landskip  ancli;  ini|dring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wlxard  bight) 
Glose-hid  bis  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checker'd  day  and  sight} 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  p^m,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed;  and  to  bis  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labor  liarsh,  eomplain'd,  lamenting  man's  cs- 
Ute. 


Hymn  their  good  Ood,  and  carol  iwaet  of  love, 
Such  grateftit  kindly  raptnrea  them  emove: 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow;  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drovei 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smilei  uoog  the 
vale." — Tkowuon. 
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Thither  continual  pilgrinu  crowds  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  paaa  there  byt 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring 

bill. 

The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 

And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 

TiU  clustering  round  the  enchanter  ftUo  thoy 

bung, 

Tmolteo  wi^  his  syren  melody; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  late  his  band  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembUug  chorda  theae  tempting  verses 
sangt  „ 

"Beholdl  ye  pilgrims  of  thii  eurth,  heboldl 
See  all  bat  man  with  unearned  pleaaare  gay: 
See  her  bright  robes  the  bottertly  anfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintery  tomb  in  prime  of  Mayl 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  dower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  tbe  racUant  sky. 

"Behold  tbe  merry  minstrels  of  the  morn. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throatsi  that  from  the  flowering 
thorn. 


[Piom  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  by  Dr. 
J.  Thomas,  we  extract  the  foUowingveij  interest- 
ing  accoant  of  tbe  Rains  of  Balbec.] 

Joameying  still  eastward,  Moant  Lebanon  pro- 
per at  length  rises  to  view,  and,  arrayed  as  it  is, 
in  a  dazzlmg  robe  of  aerei^inelting  snow,  atmoM 
oompletdy  to  eclipse  the  two  other  monntitoB  in 
glory.  Tbe  top  at  Lebanon,  aooordtog  to  the 
testhnony  of  a  recent  traveller  <^  great  respeetft- 
bility,  is  near  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  UyA 
of  the  sea.  Althoos^  oonsklerably  lower  than 
Mount  Hermon,  yet  being  farther  nor^,  and 
kept  90  oool,  so  to  speak,  by  the  sunroundtng 
mountains,  it  retains,  in  summer,  a  much  larger 
|)ortioD  of  its  snow  than  its  loftier  rival,  which 
IS,  oomparatirely  speaking,  isolated.*  These 
mountains  are  not  crowned  like  tbe  Alps,  with 
sharp  and  precipitous  rocky  gommits,  but  exhibit 
for  we  most  part,  oblong  elevations  or  ridges, 
with  a  tolerably  regular  and  rounded  ooUine. 
Tbe  Bides,  tbongh  often  ate^,  a^iear  iwdy,  if 
ever,  to  present  actual  prediRces. 

Oontinniog  Onr  oonrse  almg  an  almost  lerd 
■Dad  that  rana '  somewhat  obliquely  across  dw 
plain,  we  arrived  at  Balbec  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Tbe  mins  ue  visiUe  for  three  or 
foor  miles  before  yon  reach  them,  but  sorronnded 
as  they  are  by  natnral  objects  on  the  most  gigan- 
tic  scale,  they  do  not  impress  you  with  their  real 
size  and  grandeor,  until  you  arrive  very  near  the 
spot  Having  pitched  our  tent  close  beside  a  etn 
pious  and  most  delightful  stream  of  water,  which 
flows  between  tbe  principal  ruins  and  the  village 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  taken  a  little  rat 
and  refreshmeot,  we  {ooeeeded  to  reconnoitre  tbe 
pUoe. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  Ihll  and  minnte 
desoriptioB  of  Balbeo,  rinoe  any  morely  verbal 
representation  would  utterly  fiail  to  conrey  an 
annate  idea  d  those  Bingular'  and  aplendid 
mins,  I  will  try  to  present  such  a  1»i«roadiiw — 
with  a  more  particular  notice,  however,  at  the. 
prinoipat  p«rt8~a8, 1  hope,  will,  with  the  aid  of 
the  subjoined  sketch,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
general,  though  imperfect  notion  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  remains,  and  of  the  relative 
position  of  tbe  different  parts. 

Tbe  space  or  area  inclosed  by  tbe  old  city  walls, 
a,  a,  £c.,  is  near  three  thousand  feet  in  its  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand  fire  hundred  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  On  the  west  side  of  tbe  space  Just 
described,  are  tituated  the  principal  mma,  ooen- 
pying.  as  is  snppoaed,  the  site  two  ancient 
tem^ea.  The  paryiekgnin,    nt  the  extreme 


*  AltboBf  h  Moiint  Uermaii  yraperlf  belonm  to  th*  eh»ia 
of  Anti-Labannn,  It  rUm  so  maah  higbar  than  ur^hw 
peak  of  tUs  HBg*i  seenu  u>  aUad  bIum. 
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we8t,m*riai  the  poiitlon  of  the  greator  tanple,  mented  with  eufedimfc  of  the  most  nperbde- 
tiieentnnoe  to  which,  was  from  the  east  tbnwgh  aeriptira.  tRie  roof  of  the  building  has  all  bllm 
the  hexagonal  oourt,  or  forum,  d  and  ^  Taat  in.  As  we  w«re  gaiing  with  wondar  and  »we  oa 
quadrane^ar  court  e,  c.  The  whole  Btnutora,  the  wrmaiiwgtf  this  mignifiOBBt  edifioe,  wfaidi 
indoding  the  two  ooarts,  oocapted  a  Fig.  1. 

flpaee  aKire  niiM  bondred  feet  long,  and 
near  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
The  temple  itadf  was  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long  and  one  hundred* 
and  ux^  wide.  It  was  snrronnded  by  flf* 
ty-fbur  magnificent  Oorii^^uaa  oolonms, 
MTh^  nineteen  on  the  side  and  ten  in 
front,  of  which  rix  only,  with  oairitala 
and  enteblatores  of  sorpasiiBK  heutj, 
>  are  still  standing.  They  are  saren  feet 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  with 
the  pedestals  about  serenty-two  feet  in 
height ;  the  entablature  is  about  twelve 
feet  hi^h,  making  in  all  an  elevation  of  a. 
near  eighty- four  feet  The  shafts  of  the  ~ 
oolumns  are  oomposed  of  three  pieces,  fit- 
ted and  united  bo  perfectly  that  a  knife* 
blade  cannot  be  inserted  between  them. 
The  whole  of  the  great  temple,  with  its 
two  oonrtB,  having  been  raised  upon  a 
l^tform  of  masonry,  from  fifteen  to 
twmty  feet  aboTS  the  ground  in  the  vi- 
cinity, this  porticai  of  ue  rains  are  soon 
to  great  urantage,  cnedally  when 
vieired  from  the  mst  By  the  unani- 
mous admisoon  of  all  traTdlers  who 
have  visited  Balbec,  those  rix  calumns 
•re  among  the  finest,  if  they  be  not  tiw 
Terr  finest  of  all  the  arohiteotural  remaim  thatiimpreasedooeflieniwede^yfitimtheloodiMa 
■nnqai^  has  bequeathed  to  ns.  of  the  place,  and  the  sdemn  stillness  that  pre- 

Nearly  soQth  from  the  site  of  the  i^eater  build-  vailed  everywhere  around,  we  heard  a  snddai 
ing  lost  described,  there  is  another  tem[de  («)  of  rustling  of  wings,  and  looking  up,  discovered  that 
Bm^31er  dimen^ons,  but  much  better  preserved,  some  lurds  of  prey — a  species  of  kite,  I  think — 
Itistwohondredandtwenty-fivefeetlong.andone  had  made  their  nest  in  the  highest  and  most  in- 
hondred  and  eighteen  wide,  and  rather  more  than  acceBsible  part  of  the  ruin. 

To  thesouth-«ast  of  the  lesser  temple,  there  ' 


one  hundred  feet  high  from  the  base  <tf  the  oolumns 
to  the  top  <tf  the  pediment.  It  was  surrounded 
with  forty-two  oolomns,  having  fifteen  on  the 
iride,  and  in  front  Of  thaw,  nineteen  are 
still  standing.  They  are  abont  fest  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  fif^  feet  in  height  The 
doorway  to  this  temple  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  twen^  feet  widot  and  ii  nchly  sma- 


a  small  but  superb  edifice  (/)  <rf a  areolar  fimn. 
ItisoftheOotinthianorder,  and  deoarat«d  with 
twelve  oolumns.  Ilw  whole  stroetore  is  singalar, 
if  not  uniqae  in  its  design.  As  nothing  short  of 
an  elaborate  drawing  would  sufBee  to  g^e  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  peculiar  Btylo  and  exqninu 
heaaty,  I  must  xtfer  my  reados  to  othv  voriti 
.2. 


SEUi  KBons  nf  im  Basnovr  or  ths  labg»»  nupu  at  ulbic. 


Ibr  a  more  parliBot  notios  of  this  hnUding.t  I 
lAiall  only  observe  thak  its  ol;ieot  is  nnlmown. 


Some  regard  it  as  a  temple,  others  0(»^}eetaxa  that 
it  may  hrve  been  a  tomo. 

Among  tlu  most  vronderful  olgecfa  of  tUs  et- 
tnonUnaiy  ^aoe,  is  a  portion  of  the  weatem  wall 
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BMur  the  nta  the  greater  temple.  Here  sre 
three  stones  about  fourteaa  feet  broad  luid  the 
MM  in  dqith,  the  Bnallest  of  which  ta  sixty-two 
fteti,  the  next  rixhr-fcnr,  and  the  largest  rixty- 
sight  ftet  kng.  Tmy  lie  in  a  row,  hanog  been 
Imlt  into  the  wall  about  twcnfy  feet  above  the 
baae,  sitending  lonritndinallj  abore  one  hundred 
and  nins^  feet.  Whea  I  first  beheld  the  dgan- 
tie  masses,  I  had  no  just  ocHicqption  of  their 
Tastness,  and  it  was  mly  when  our  guide  climbed 
mp  m  h  part  of  the  wul  near  thenm,  that  hj  a 
eomparison  with  bis  stature,  X  was  enabled  to 
Sana  some  idea  of  their  actual  dimenri<ms. 

In  Ute  qDadnngolar  ooort  of  the  greater  tern- 
|rie,  we  saw  a  number  of  broken  and  jawtiate 
odnmns  of  Egyptian  granite,  three'  and  half  feet 
in  diametnr,  and  beantifiillj  polished.   The  best 
BB—fed  ot  these  i^pear  to  nave  bem  removed 
mm  their  original  idaoe,  having  been  ved  by 
tha  SanHMii  wr  the  enstroctiaa  of  a  mosque  in 
the  vidnity.  It  is  probaUa  that  the  pUlan  of ; 
gramte  feiined  a  part  of  the  original  edifice  or : 
adiflces  of  Balbco,  the  bmlding  of  which  vagne : 
tradition  ascribes  to  Solomon some  however,  j 
■uppoae  diat  it  may  have  been  ererted  by  one  of: 
the  earlier  Pfaosnicun  kings.   There  appear  also 
to  have  been  a  number  of  i^ars  of  porphyir,  as  \ 
fragments  ot  oolunma  of  this  material  are  found 
in  different  jdacefl. 

The  village  of  Balbeo,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
eonsists  of  a  collection  of  miserable'lookiog  dwell- 
ings, situated  priuoipally  to  the  south  and  south* 
west  of  the  areolar  baudin^  (/. ) 

3he  readn  is  not  to  imagme  that  what  I  have 
mentioned,  oonstitotes  all  or  nea^  all  worth  see- 
ing at  Balbeo ;  for  not  to  sp<^  of  tin  immense 
Bomber  of  fellea  ocdumns  and  fragments  which 
are  everywhere  strewn  in  the  vianity  of  the  two 
tem{dc0,  there  are  many  other  interesting  remaiDS 
both  within  and  without  the  ei^  walls,  which 
the  limits  <^  this  brief  deeeriptioD  do  not  pwmit 
■10  to  nodoe.  I  must  not,  howevv,  (mat  to 
speak  of  one  remarkable  stone  which  has  been 
hewn  almost  to  its  perfect  shape,  though  it  is 
still  lying  in  the  quarry,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  principal  ruins.  It  is  eighteen  feet 
tguare  at  one  end,  and  neax  fifteen  at  the  other, 
nnd  is  itxty-$ix  feet  in  length.  From  its  shape, 
<HM  might  si^pose  that  it  was  designed  to  £ivm 
the  knra  part  ttT  u  immense  obelisk. 

TIm  interest  which  one  feds  in  smming  the 
rains  of  Balbec,  is  enhaneed  in  no  smaU  degree 
1^  the  mystcvy  that  hangs  over  the  whole  place. 
At  what  time  uid  by  whom  the  different  build* 
ings  were  owted,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vague 
Md  uncertain  conjednre ;  since  history,  which 
has  often  much  to  say  about  comparatively 
trivial  subjects,  is  nearly  or  quite  silent  respect- 
ing this.  An  impression  prevails,  that  a  Rmnan 
temple  or  temjdes  were  erected  here  in  the  second 
century,  on  a  basement  of  a  mu<^  older  date. 
The  variety  in  the  style  of  architecture,  peroep- 
tiUe  in  the  different  parts,  would  seem  to  iodioate 
that  they  might  probaUy  hive  been  built  at  dif- 
ventMOchs. 

Unhko  most  other  rAoA  ttiat  I  hsn  noii  Uiose 
of  Balbeo  have,  especially  <m  a  first  view,  some* 
thing  oonfoasd  ana  inaiyKsahle,  that  bnrilden 


the  speotatcHT,  and  renders  it  exceedingly  difBcult 
for  him  to  ficom  sudt  an  idea  of  them  as  shall  be 
at  all  satisfectoiy  to  his  understanding.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  point<tf  view,  fitnn  whicn  he  can 
take  ia  at  mee  the  grandeur  and  effect  of  the 
whtde.  therttoe,  simplicity  and  unity  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  fine  ruin,  as  Ih^  are 
said  to  M  to  constitute  a  fine  poem  or  mat  Dt 
art,  those  of  Balbec  are  perhapts  inferior  to  many 
other  ruins.  Tet  with  all  their  complexity  and 
inexpUoalMlity,  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  is  suffidently  simple  and  intelligible. 
Tbe  vast  propcvtions  of  the  different  parts,  the 
prodigious  aiul  almost  incomprehenuble  poi|pr 
implied  in  the  amstroction  of  such  a  work,  above 
iall,  tbe  ma^hificent  profucdon  with  which  the 
;  gigantic  fr^ments  of  fellen  columns,  caiatals, 
:  architraves,  are  everywhere  ponredor  piled  ammd 
;  you,  fill  the  mind  with  adioiration  and  amaie- 
ment,  and,  perhaps,  Inspire  it  with  a  man  in- 
tense delight  than  even  the  peifeot  stmetmre  it- 
self would  do,  were  it  standing  hdbra  yon  in  its 
primeval  beanty  and  sidendor. 

That  night  there  was  a  fine  moon,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  rise  till  several  hours  after  sunset. 
Feeling  little  inclination  to  sleep,  and  deurons  to 
see  how  Balbec  w|pld  look  by  moonlight.  I  arose 
about  one  o'clock  and  took  a  stroll  amon^  the 
ruins.  The  beauty  and  impressive  solemnly  of 
the  scene  which  I  now  contemplated,  are  not  to 
be  de^trib^J'  or  ever  foi^ten."  The  death- 
like ^bieA^hich  reigned  everywhere  around, 
was  VKen  only  by  the  lonely  cry  of  the  jackal, 
heard  at  intervals  anung  the  mart  distant  ruins; 
wUle  fidl  before  me  towered  Mount  Lebanon,  in 
snene  Imt  dreary  majesty,  its  vast  mantle  of 
snow  shining  like  olverin  the  clear  moonlight 
After  spendine  more  than  an  hour  in  surveying 
tbe  di^^nt  otjeots  of  tbe  place,  I  returned  re- 
luctantly to  the  tent.  On  my  way,  I  stirred  np  a 
jackal  not  more  than  six  feet  fcma  me.  He  ran 
out  from  among  the  rank  vreeds  that  were  grow- 
ing near  Uie  ruins,  bnt  instantly  made  his  escape 
by  springing  over  a  low  wall.  Had  he  waited  a 
few  seconps  longer,  I  mi^t  probably  have  re- 
deemed the  credit  which  I  lost  in  the  pmkn» 
jackal  hunt  on  tike  road  to  Acre. 


Oaicpbill's  TuonDUioure.— Campbell  was  of 
a  delicato  organisatkn.  Haydon,  die  pahiter,  in 
his  antbhio^phioal  notes,  styles  him  "bilkNis 
and  shivariag."  Bis  habits  required  sednsion, 
even  for  the  perusal  of  a  book.  Trifles  distracted 
him.  He  was  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  reserved 
in  the  exfwession  of  his  opinions*  Of  his  own 
poetry  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  only  when  he 
conld  not  well  avoid  it  He  was  a  simple-hearted 
man,  of  blameleea  intentbns,  and  with  a  tender 
r^ard  for  the  feelings  of  all  widi  whom  he  was 
called  to  associate.  One  who  had  known  him  for 
thir^  yeara,  and  for  more  than  one-third  <tf  that 
periodhad  beenin  the  habitof  almost  dail^associa^ 
tion  with  him,  bears  the  strongest  testinumy  to 
ti»  hsau^  uid  parity  of  bis  oharaoier.  **I  be- 
lieve a  mm  guilcleas  man,"  says  Mr.  Oyms  Bedf 
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mCIDENTS  AND  AKEOBOTES. 

THE  BELL-HINGER. 

An  inbftbiUat  of  iha  mad-hoase  ai  Zarich, 
who  was  mtiwr  aflieted  Iv  imbodlito  than  by 
madaesa,  was  allowed  his  ubnty,  whiiA  he  nerer 
misused.  His  happniess  was  eonfined  aotAj  to 
rioging  the  bells  cd  the  parish  chnreh.  Bat  when 
he  grew  old,  whether  he  was  really  less  capable 
of  filling  this  august  fonctioni  or  whether  the 
jealousies  and  iotriguM  tlut  reign  in  republics 
penetrate  even  their  hosptals,  the  poor  creature 
was  deprired  of  his  employment.  This  stroke 
plunged  him  into  the  utmost  despair,  but  with- 
out making  any  oomplsints  he  sooKht  the  master 
of  the  great  works,  and  said  to*€im,  with  that 
sublime  tranquility  which  is  inspired  by  a  deter- 
mined resolution  :  **  I  come,  ar,  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you.  I  used  to  ring  the  bells,  it  was  the  only ; 
thing  in  the  world  in  which  I  omild  mi^e  myself 
useful,  and  tiiey  will  not  let  me  do  It  any  longer. 
Do  me  the  pleasure,  then,  at  ratting  off  my 
head ;  I  cannot  do  it  mysdf,  or  I  would  spare 
yoQ  the  trouble."  At  the  same  time  he  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  to  receive  the  fkvor  be 
solicited.  The  magistrate  to  whom  this  scene 
was  related  was  extremely  titwdied  1^  it,  and 
determined  to  recompense  Uie  desire  of  being 
useful,  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  citizens.  The 
man  was  re-establis&ed  in  his  former  honors, 
some  assistance  only  was  rendere<^un  in  case  it 
should  be  wanted,  and  he  died  rinPIg  im  bells. 
— Bizarre. 


suPEBSTinoir  of  sailors. 

Some  months  sinoe  a  worthy  Oooneoticot  cler- 
gymen haviiw  been  abroad,  took  passue  borne  in 
the  brig  ,ofNewToric. 

The  voyage  was  an  exceedingly  roogb  one— it 
was  nothing  but  storm  after  storm-r«nd  tbe 
Bulors  knowing  that  there  was  a  clergyman  on 
boat,  declared  that  be,  the  old  parson,  was  the 
cause  of  them  all. 

One  night  daring  a  bunicane,  as  the  good  man 
lay  in  hia  berth,  he  overheard  the  chief  mate  say 
to  the  captain: 

"Tbe  men  work  well,  but  they  swear  the  tem- 
pest is  raised  heoMise  that— ^  parstm,  is  on 
boarA" 

<*Well,"  replied  the  captain  with  a  tremsndons 
oath,  '  l  begin  to  believe  it  myself.  I  wish  the 
<dd  mow  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Whereat  the  heart  erf  tbe  dd  man  began  to  sink 
within  him.  He  knew  not  what  to  do— he  rolled 
on  this  eide,  then  on  that  At  last  a  sadden  idea 
struck  him  and  he  anwe  from  his  berth,  and  said: 

"I  will  even  do  as  Jonah  did— I  will  go  on 
deck  and  tell  those  misguided  men  that  they  may 
throw  me  into  tbe  sea.  if  by  so  doing  they  be- 
lieve that  their  lives  and  their  owner's  property 
can  be  saved."  But,  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "I 
fear  me,  that  there  can  be  no  whales  hereabouts. " 

Tbe  good  parson  dressed  himself  and  made  his 
way  as  best  he  oonld  to  the  deck.  The  wind 
howled,  the  ram  fdl  in  torrents,  the  sea  ran 
nonntains  hi^,  and  a  wave  Iweakmg-  npm  the 
deck,  the  amy  flaw  tmr  the  paison,  aod  well 
nigh  choked  Mm. 


'DkB  old  man  stood  a  moment  hi  sospmae.  Af- 
ter a  moment,  be  tuned  and  oarsAUIy  cr^  down 
the  back  stairway,  saying  to  MmaeU;  **I  belicn 
I  had  better  take  a  pteasaat  night  for  it!  '* 

"GOOD  MORNING." 

Everrbod^  says  ''good  morning"  in  New  Tcrii: 
till — q^er  dmntr.  The  higher  the  cirde  a  man 
moves  in,  the  later  heJIcUniBS,  and  the  longer  be 
sajn  "good  morning.*' 

The  salutation  is  a  sort  of  sliding  soak  of  pe»- 

Ele's  precise  position;  the  lower  it  runs,  tbe 
igher  he  stands.  The  man  who  says  *'good 
evening"  to  yon  at  exactly  one  minote  past 
twelve,  Cit^  Ball  time,  is  down  to  0— zero.  De- 
pend upon  It,  he  wu'ks  for  a  livinK;  he  /oote  it 
down  town,  mornings,  uid  carries  ois  dinner  in 
a  smalt  tin  pail  with  a  yonng  tin  pail  inraied 
npon  Uie  (op  oS  it.  The  sun  reports  Umself  not 
more  regularly  at  the  meridian,  than  that  inui% 

There's  another  that  tnds  you  "good^nonuDg.'* 
and  all  the  beUs,  little  and  big,  have  tolled,  stnaok. 
and  rung  two  o'clock.  He's  "wdl  to  do"  and 
well  fed — and  dines  at  half  past — st^  gently 
into  the  omnibus — &re  six  caits — and  ia  sot 
down  somewhere,  to  walk  gently  a  few  steps, 
and  in  a  chur  with  arms  and  cushions,  niedt~ 
tatingly  ministers  to  tihe  "inner  man." 

There  comes  one  at  six  full  past,  who  aavfl 
"good  morning"  still.  if<'«  up  to  212  deg.  on  the 
SMle~the  very  boiling  point  of  respectabiUty. 

And  there,  <m  the  oorb-stone  side  <rf  the  wmlk, 
steals  a  pow  wretch,  who  fbr  the  matter  of  £mng 
is  not  on  tiu  m^B  at  all.  He  never  dines;  bs 
oonld  say  "goR  morning"  all  day  long,  w«xe 
there  any  snch  thing  in  his  Almanac,  or 
"inquiry"  for  be^ars'  wishes.  The  thermometer 
doesn't  go  up  into  his  circle;  the  tube  isn't  long 
enough;  water  vaporises  befbre  it  gets  there,  as  - 
at  seven  P.  M.,  he  stands  at  one  of  the  Pail: 
Gates,  btt  in  hand  fbr  a  copper,  and  murmors  as 
you  scowl  at  him.  an  humble,  depreoaloiy  "oooo 
HOBMIKQ."— iV.  F.- TW&tme. 


GOING  BAIL. 

Lawyers  freqnently  subject  persons  who  oSSer 
themselves  for  bail  to  unnecesgary  badgering. — 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Superior  Court 
Obambers,  New  Yoric,  not  l<mg  ago.  Old  Mr. 
Jacob  Abrams,  a  man  wwth  a  qaarter  of  »  mil- 
Ikm  <A  money,  offered  himself  hail  for  a  Jew  flv* 
dealo-,  who  had  been  arrested  nnder  tbe  Stillwia 
act   The  amount  of  bidl  required  was  S4500. 

Counsel:  "What  does yoor  property  oonnsto^ 
Mr.  Abrams?" 

Almms:  "Sir,  I'm  willing  to  swear  that  T  am 

worth  more  than  S4S00,  over  and  above  all  

I  think  bis  honor,  the  Judge,  will  tdl  j<m  that 
that  is  Buffineot,  without  gdnginto  partionlarB." 

Connsel:  "No  sir,  it  is  not  somcient.  Ws 
have  a  right  to  know  what  this  property  is." 

Abrams:  "Very  well,  ur,  1  ve  got  your  otnt 
bond  and  mortgage  on  the  house  you  live  in,  for 
eight  thousand  dollars,  and  I  oniaidn  it  worA 
ftall  tbe  amoont  of  the  hail." 


INCIDENTS  AND  ANSODOTES. 
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qaeatifuu.  Hr.  Abnuna.  [To  tbe  Judge.}  We 
are  wtisflisd  with  the  beQ,  yonr  honor." 

This  is  a  tme  inddeot.  Mr.  Abrams  bad  jost 
taken  tbe  bond  and  mortgage  from  an  mao ranee 
OMnpaoy  who  wanted  tbe  cash  fiw  it 

TBHPERAKGE. 
A  dog  stoiy,  illnstratin  of  tike  power  aikd  sno- 
cess  of  me  Maine  law,  was  told  hj  Mr.  Lee,  that 
p9»0j  amosed  Uke  andiepee  on  a  recent  occanon 
m  Stjrncnse: — "I  was  pasBine,"  said  he,  "along 
me  of  the  streets  of  New  link,  and  saw  some 
firemen  amnsing  themselves  hy  throwing  water 
firoift  a  large  boee  that  was  attached  to  the  street 
hydrant  At  one  time  they  threw  it  high  in  the 
air;  then  thej  sprinkled  the  streets  for  a  great 
^stance  around;  anon  they  ^nt  it  MncHy  iJons 
the  street  pavement  in  a  straight  line.  Just  as  I 
passed  them, "  Slid  the  speaker,  "a  large  dog  was 
seen  approaching  the  stream.  The  firemen  tested 
Ids  spunk  by  playingiD  his  fwe.  Withtbeenei^ 
cf  one  dMcnmned  to  resist  a  foe  at  all  hazards, 
the  brave  follow  sprang  upon  the  8tre«n,  barked, 
gnubed  with  his  teeth,  sit  it,  but  all  ia  vun. 
Af^  a  desperate  straggle,  long  eontimied,  tin 
poor  follow  gare  up,  and,  amid  the  jeers  and  laagh- 
ter  of  the  crowd,  dnnk  away,  with  ears  and  tail 
drooped,  looking  very  much  chagrined  and  dis 
comntted.  It  was  a  dear  defeat  He  was  i 
whipped  dog.  Whipped  by  a  stream  of  cold 

ARISTOCRACY  BELOW  STAIRS. 
[  Do  you  see  that  character  trundling  a  cart 
before  him,  tricked  oat  with  sl^h-MlIs,  tea- 
bells  and  cow- bells,  like  a  king's^^ter  ?  Hjgtf 
you  ever  taken  an  inventoiT  of  "  the  goods  9m 
chattels*' in  that  cart?  What  treasures  oflH 
shoes,  what  variety  of  rags,  what  abniidanoe 
waste  paper !  ^ 

The  owner  of  all  and  smidiy  is  an  ariatocrct, 
and  who  would  dream  it  ?  No  oommon  rag- 
gatberw  is  he  with  his  oart,  bis  bdls  and  bis  tat- 
tered coat  He  is  a  speculator,  *'  an  operator"  in 
his  way,  that  Wall  street  need  not  be  adiamed  of- 

See,  be  has  no  "hook."  Ton  never  catch  him 
raking  like  a  duck  in  the  gutters,  oor  turning 
over  matted  heaps  of  indescribable  trash,  nor 
nmuna^Dg  old  wrefs — not  he ;  but  on  he  goes 
npon  his  diurnal  rounds,  in  the  proud  consdotis- 
ness  that  a  score  or  two  of  people  look  up  to  him 
and  ■*  do  him  reverence. "  The  men,  wtonen  and 
children,  with  the  books,  tbe  bags  and  the 
baskets*  dinose  of  their  findings  to  this  capi- 
taliBt,  and  now  he  likes,  srawtimes,  to  Mog 
down  the  prices.  Hemetonettf  iheoommonaUty 
on  the  oonwr.  Jut  now.  He  brooght  his  cart  to 
an  anchor  with  a  most  ai^iilling  jin^e.  There 
was  air  of  meekness  on .  the  one  side,  and  oon- 
•cicHis  superiority  on  theodter.  "  We  pay  but  a 
cent  now."  said  fas,  decidedly,  putting  an  end  to 
the  conversation.  "  We  uke  an  editor  or  an 
emperor,  for  all  tbe  world !  We  ?  Of  course. 
Are  there  not  three  of  them — himself,  his  cart, 
and  his  dignity  I  "Only  a  cent  1"  Is  it  pos- 
sible! Bow  the  intelligeooe  will  be  dissemltaated 
aaaonff  the  small  fi^— that  fall  in  rags  I 

«•  WeU,  take  them,"  says  Uu  jkSku  at  last. 


:  for  he  must  have  sometking  for  his  basket  of  filth. 
Our  man  with  the  oart  knew  be  wonld  come  to  it 
at  last.  He  determined,  this  morning,  while 
discussing  bis  Bologna,  tl^  he  would  lower  away 
on  die  "foncies,"  and  why  slumldn'the  ?  That^ 
the  way  they  do  above  Kim,  and  pray  wlr^ 
shooldn^t  he  fitUow  suit  f  Tbe  sale  is  elfoeted, 
and  tbe  bdls  of  oar  aristocrat  are  again  m  com- 
motion. 

High  life  I  Why,  it  is  everywhere ;  in  edlar 
and  garret,  as  well  as  on  first  floorB.  Sometimes 
the  cart  is  a  coach,  the  rags  bills  of  excbuge, 
and  the  oent  a  per  cent. ;  but  what  <tf  that  ?  It*s 
aUin  tbe&mly.— iV.  Y.  Tribune, 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

"Mrs.  Scofield,  wife  of  a  lawer,  in  Morristown, 
and  grand-daughter  of  a  Mrs-  Ford,  whose  name 
:  has  been  handed  down  to  U3  fivgraot  with  piety, 
:  informs  me  that  her  grand-mother  used  to  tell  her 
;  about  atten^g  the  meeting  in  the  orchard.  On 
one  occasion,  when  tbe  old  lady  was  present, 
Washington  was  then  rittiog  in  nit  camp-chair, 
brooght  m  for  the  oceadon.  During  tbe  service, . 
a  iromaa  <»me  into  the  congregation  with  a  child 
in  her  arms;  Washii^ton  arose  from  his  chair, 
and  gave  it  to  the  woman  with  the  child. 

"Soon  after  I  came  to  Morristown,  in  1837,  I 
think,  I  visited  my  native  place,  and  met  there  an 
old  manlioweddown  with  age,  leaning  tremblingly 
upon  tbe  top  of  his  staff.  His  name  was  Cook. 
In  my  early  ohildbood,  he  had  been  a  physician 
in' my  fiitber's  fomily,  As  tbe  old  man  met  me, 
be  said,  'Ton  are  located  in  Morristown,  are  yon?' 
*Yef>,  sir.'  'I  was  there,  too,"  said  the  doctor; 
'ooce  I  was  under  Waahii^ton  in  the  armr.of 
the  Revolntibn;  it  was  hard  times  then- 
times.  There  was  a  time  when  all  our  ratiot 
hot  a  single  gill  of  wheat  a  day.  Washing 
to  oome  round  and  look  Into  oor  tents,  anl^e 
looked  so  kind,  and  he  said  so  tenderly,  'Men.  can 
yon  bear  it?'  'Yes,  General,  yes,  we  can,*  was 
the  reply;  *if  yon  wish  us  to  act,  give  us  the 
word,  and  we  are  ready.'  " 

BAD  TEMPER. 
Lavater,  tbe  famous  pbyait^omiBt, 
enthusiast,  was  a  kind  man,  and  bis 

the  most  amiable  of  women.  One  day !  

asked  him  after  dinner,  if  she  should  sweep  his 
room.  Being  in  rather  an  irritable  mood,  be  as- 
sented pettishly,  telling  her  not  to  touch  his  books 
or  papers.  When  tbe  servant  bad  been  gone 
some  time,  he  s«d  to  his  wife: 

"I  am  afraid  she  will  oaose  acme  otmibrioa  np 
■tails." 

In  a  Ibw  mcments.  Us  wifo,  with  the  best  ui- 
tention,  stole  cot  id  the  room,  and  told  tbe  eervant 
to  be  carefiil.  Lavater  met  bis  wifo  at  the  bottfon 
of  the  staurs.  on  her  retoni,  and  exolafaned,  as 
thoDgb  secretly  vexed  about  somMlung: 

"Is  not  my  room  sw^t  yt/tV* 

Without  waiting  an  instant,  he  ran  up  stairs, 
and  as  be  enttred  t^  room  the  girl  overturned  an 
inkstand  which  WM  standing  on  the  shelf.  She 
was  much  terrified.   Lavater  calUd  out  hastily, 

"What  a  stapid  beast  you  ve!  )m9  I  not 
Ifsitively  told  yon  to  bf  weful?"  ^ 
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Whftt  fidlowed  w»  will  let  Lantw  tall  hiiiudt ; 

*'H7  wife  dowly  ud  timidlj  followed  me  up: 
Hain.  Instead  of  bong  nanMned,  mj  anger 
broke  oat  anew.  I  took  no  notice  of  her;  numing 
to  the  table  fatmentiag  and  moaniii|;  as  if  the  most 
important  writings  bad  been  ^otled,  though  in 
reality  the  ink  had  touched  nothing  bat  a  blank 
idwet  and  some  blotting  paper.  The  servant 
watched  an  opportonity  to  atai  awaj.  My  wife 
approached  me  with  timid  gentlenesB.  'Mj  dear 
husband,*  said^he.  I  stared  at  bar  with  Texation 
in  mj  looks.  She  embraocd  me.  I  wanted  to 
get  oat  of  che  way.  Her  faoe  rested  for  a  mwient 
on  my  cbe^  At  loDgth^  with  unspeakable  ten- 
deraess,  she  aaidi  'TcmwlU  bort  your  health,  my 
dear.*  I  now  began  to  be  ashamed.  X  was  si- 
leot,  and  at  last  began  to  weep.  ^  What  a  mis- 
eraUe  slave  to  my  temper  I  am! '  I  dare  not  lift 
up  my  e^es.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  thatsinAil 
passion.  My  wife  replied,  'Oonwder,  my  dear, 
bow  many  days  and  weeks  pass  away  without 
Toar  being  overoome  by  ai^er.*  I  knelt  down 
beside  ber,  and  thanked  God  ibooely  ftr  tiuA 
hour,  and  for  my  wife." 


A  HINDOO  CAVILLER  SILENCED. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  day  addresong  a 
crowd  of  Hindoos,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
Im  was  aooosted  by  a  brahmin  as  follows — 

"Sir,  don't  you  say  that  the  devil  tampts  men 
to  sin?"       '       '  ' 

"Yes,"  answered  (be  misskaiary.'* 

*'Tben,"  said  the  brahmin,  "oertsinly,  fte 
ftnlt  is  the  devil's;  the  devil,  therefore,  ud  Hot 
man,  ought  to  sufTer  the  puni^unent." 

Just  then  observing  a  boat'  descending  the 
rivic,  Mr.  Thomas  directed  his  attention  to  it, 
and  laid — 

^'Brahmin,  do  you  see  yonder  boat?" 

-Tes." 

"Suppose  I  were  to  send  some  of  my  frioids  to 
destroy  eveiy  prason  on  board,  and  bring  me  all 
that  is  valuaole  in  the  boat,  who  Might  to  suffer 
panishment?  I,  for  instoncting  them,  or  th^y  fin 
doing  the  wicked  act?". 

**Wliiy,"  answer  the  bnthmin,  "yoa  ought  all 
to  be  pot  to  death  together." 

"A/.**  replied  Mr.  Tfaomaa,  "if  von  and  the 
devil  sin  together,  yoa  and  the  aevil  will  be 
punished  together." 


MOLIERE'S  PHYSICIANS. 

Though  an  halutaal  valetadtnarian,  Moliers  re- 
lied almost  apon  the  temperance  of  his  diet  Sar 
the  re-establishment  of  his  Iwalth. 

"What  use  do  you  make  ci  oar  phyncian?" 
i^d  the  King  to  bim  one  day. 

"We  chat  together,  stre,*^  said  the  poet  "He 
gives  me  hia  prescriptions;  I  never  follow  them: 
and  so  I  get  well." 


FOHCE  OF  HABIT. 

n  has  been  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
and  was  actoally  true  of  Secretary  Soraggs,  who 
began  life  as  a  footman,  that  ia  the  days  of  Us 
opalenoe,  he  onoe  handed  some  ladies  into  their 
carriage,  and  than,  Izom  the  mm  foroe  of  l»bit, 
girt  npbdiind. 


VABIEIIES. 

AnimpoaiBSd^lt— nwrii^  of  your  hill— «fc 
nfaw-tanths  at  laut,  of  our  **firBt-xate"  hotels. 

The  Gnnic  Almanao  says,  *4fc  takas  tloM 
tpriaga  to  make  one  /eop  year." 

Nenr  ba  dMd  of  oatddag  eoU  fin«a  a  diom 
of  ooria. 

An  organ  fai  l^lUanubtng  was  not  play«d  tbm 
oUier  Siuday.  on  aoooont  ofhaviog  anew  atop — 
wUdi  was  pot  on  fay  tlw  Sheriff 

Mistrust  the  man  who  finds  everything  good, 
the  nun  who  finds  eveiything  evU,  and  BtUl  mOEra* 
the  man  who  is  indifierent  to  everything. 

The  government  tolcntes  all  rd^jons;  bat  it's 
not  in  Ohristianity  (as  so  for  nadKitood»)ftc  WN 
religion  to  tolerate  another. 

A  youth  vrith  a  turn  for  fignres,  had  fire  cggi 
to  boil,  and  being  told  to  ^ve  themtfana  muuifeaa 
eadb,  boiled  then  a  qnartar  <tf  an  hoar  altageCher. 

To enjoT lifo^yoa  dwuld be  a  little miaoraUo 
occasionally.  tiionUe.  like  cayenne,  il  not  vety 
agneaU«lnilaal#batitgiTeflpeatmk  taotiiBr 
tiungs. 

A  writer  disooorsing  upon  "jftractical  wisdom,** 
nsM  this  flgnie:  "In  journeying  with  it  we  go 
towards  the  son,  and  the  shadow  of  car  bordaa 
foils  behfaids  oi." 

Di<^enefl  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  vmy  of 
having  your  pocket  pcked  when  you  are  goii^ 
into  a  crowd,  i|  to  puk  it  yooiHlf  bcAn  Icnving 
home. 

Of  all  happy  houadiolds,  that  is  the  happiest 
where  folseuiod  is  never  thought  ot  All  peaies 
is  broken  up  when  onoe  it  amieoirs  that  than  is  a 
liar  in  a  honse.  * 

Wert  it  not  for  the  tears  that  fill  onr  eyas, 
what  an  ooean  would  flood  omr  hearts!  Wen  h 
not  for  the  ckmds  that  cover  our  landse^a.  how 
inaolmt  would  be  onr  sapshtne!— Sinm. 

Hoflio  rather  unfits  a  man  for  wrestHnK  with 
the  world.  It  8(rftens  the  heart,  and  tobs  nim  of 
sos^oioB.  Show  a  fiaceolet-player,  and  we 
vrillflhow  yon  a  man  who  is  **cMated  in  Ida 
ohange"  evny  time  he  goes  to  maAet. 

A  distinguished  divine  was  walking  with  a 
friend  past  a  new  diureh,  in  which  another  dis- 
tingnistwd  divine  is  the  shepherd.  Said  the  friend 
to  D.  D.,  looking  np  at  the  spire,  which  was  ver^ 
ull  and  not  yet  oompleted,  **Bow  mndi  hiriker  is 
that  going  to  ber*  "Mot  mneh,**  said  the  D.  D.. 
wilh  a  sly  landi,  *'ttey  dont  own  very  forin  that 
directlanT'* 

"When  a  stranger  treats  me  with  want  of  re- 
spect," said  a  poor  phildsopher,  "I  comfort  my 
sdf  with  the  refleetkm  th^  it  is  not  myself  that 
he  slights,  but  my  dd  and  shafabr  ooat  and 
shabby  bat,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  hare  do 
particular  cbim  to  adoration.   So  if  my  bM  and 
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**fint  lore*'  is  nol  tlwrnvB  the  stroogest  The 
hemh  is  like  the  head;  the  forma-  most  hftve  Bome- 
tfaing  to  lore— the  Utter  must  have  »  hat.  It  is 
nrely  th»t  the  first  try  <«  "is  »  &t" 

A  gentlemra  flndiog  his  serraot  intoxicsted. 
said:  "What!  drank  again,  Sam?  I  'scolded  jon 
yon  for  heing  dnmk  last  nieht,  and  hero  joa  are 
igrank  again.  *'No,  maaia,  replied  Sam;  "same 
dmnk!  same  drank,  massal" 

We  should  like  to  know  how  mmaj  ipokea  then 
sn  in  a  wheel  of  fbrtone? 

Of  what  kind  of  timber  is  the  poet  of  honor? 

"What  kind  of  knife  is  used  in  catdng  capers? 

"What  would  the  td^raph  line  he  good  B»  on 
ft  fishing  excurmon? 

What's  the  matter,  there.  Oorft?  don't  your 
shoes  lit?"  "No.  papa— they  don't  fit  me  at  all." 
■aid  she.  And  then  she  enumerated  al)  the  faults 
of  the  shoes  in  set  terms,  and  reai^ed  the  climax 
thus:  "Why  they  don't  eren  squeak  when  I  walk 
oat!" 

A  young  woman  aetnaUy  applied,  one  day, 
}atdy,  at  the  Bath  station,  to  hare  6s.  sent  to  her 
sister,  in  London,  by  Uie  electric  telegraph,  and 
it  was  with  difficnlty  she  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  this  potent  agent  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
aurtying  qieeie. 

An  dderly  lady  writes  to  a  firiend:  "A  widower 
with  ten  culdren  has  proposed  and  I  hare  ac- 
oepted-  This  is  about  the  omnber  I  shonk^haTc 
been  oititled  to,  if  I  had  been  parried  at  the 
jiroper  time:  instead  of  being  chatted  into  a  non- 
enti^!"  Sensible  to  the  end- 
One  of  the  best  double  puna  we  have  erer  heard, 
says  the  Yankee  Blade,  was  perpetrated  by  a 
dergrman.  He  had  just  united  in  mairi^  a 
coaple  wtese  Christian  names  were  rsspeotiTely 
Benjamin  and  Ann.  **Bow  did  they  ftppear 
durmg  the  eeremonyl"  inquired  a  friaid.  "They 
M>peued  both  amie-mated  and  bennie-fitttd"  was 
UM  ready  reply. 

Madame  La  Oomteese  De  D  ,  one  of  the 

wittiest  womea  in  Paris,  had  a  daughter,  who  by 
fttting.  and  orer^triot  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
*  religion,  serionely  iojiued  her  health.  "My  dear 
,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "you  have  always  been 
an  m^el  of  goodness!  Why  endeavor  to  become  a 
itthUf  Do  yon  want  to  sink  in  the  world?" 

NotJong  ^ce,  a  certain  noble  peer  in  Tork- 
slure,  frbo  is  food  of  boasting  of  his  Norman  de- 
scant, thus  addressed  one  of  his  tenants,  who,  he 
thought,  was  not  speaking  to  him  with  proper 
respect:  "Do  you  not  laew  that  my  anotsuns 
came  oTer  with  William  fte  Coaqueior?"  "And, 
mayhap,"  retorted  the  Saxm.  nothiog 

daanted,  "tber  found  miaClicre  wheo  ttkey 
,   comd."  The  noUa  lord  Mt  that  bs  had  the 
worst  of  it 


The  grand  secret  o{  edocatimial  snooess  was 
perhaps  n«rer  betttr  exemplified  than  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  anecdote:  The  heir  of  an  old  Sooitisb  family 
had  been  taught  geography  upon  the  wise  and 
kindly,  yet  primitive  pnnoiple  <f  ehalk  Hid  a 
bUek-bdiud.  Bia  fintaiMS,  in  Mttanr  Dfc»  lad 


him  to  the  Peninsula.  Betuming,  after  fields 
w«e  won,  to  Ua  sodei)i  homo,  he  met  his  old 
teteher,  and  sidd  to  him:  *'T  fear  I  have  foif;otteB 
most  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  yon  taught  me;  bnt 
I  never  BWHsed  a  river  in  Spain  without  thii^ng 
cf  yoju  Maek  board!"  Thus  triumphantly  verify- 
ing the  saying  of  an  intelltant  Qw^aess,  that 
the  two  grand  secrets  of  eraeatian  were  **ohalk 
and  kindness!" 

Mediocrity  is,  after  all,  tbe  best  thing  in  life. 
The  tastdess,  common  pUces  are  the  standards — 
laead  |tnd  water,  and  good  dull,  steady  people. 
I'd  as  soon  lojtge  over  a  powder  magazine  as  live 

with  a  genius.    There's  M  ,  whose  poems  are 

like  spanling  dbampagne  at  the  first  reuing,  and 
like  a  seccma  4^y 's  claret  at  the  next.  I'd  radwr 
drink  wato*  tmn  nectar  for  a  continaBnae.  Leavea 
are  neithv  crimaon  nor  gold  color,  bat  plain  sobv 
green.  ^ 

Ignorance  paya  snob  a  tax  tiiat  we  canH  Ima- 

S'ne  how  anybody  can  afford  to  be  a  blodihead. 
cCraeken  works  for  a  dollar  a  day,  while  Spring, 
his  neighbor,  commands  20  shillings — a  wide  du- 
ferenee,  and  all  caused  by  Spring's  knowing  how 
to  read,  write,  and  dphor.  From  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  HcOracken's  want  of  know- 
le^^  costs  him  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which 
shows  that  igDorance  costs  him  more  than  bia 
wife  and  children,  house  rent  inclusive. 

Mr.  Hillasd,  who  has  just  published  a  h0f&  en- 
titled "Six  Months  in  Italy,"  observes,  tiiat  an 
fioglish  man-of-war  seems  to  be  always  witUn 
:  one  day's  sail  of  everywhere.   "Let  political  agi- 
I  tation  break  out  in  any  pent  on  tbe  dobe,  if  tbwe 
:  be  even  a  roll  of  English  broad  cloth  or  a  pound 
of  English  tea  to  be  endangered  thereby,  within 
for^-eight  hcHirs  an  English  steamer  or  frigate  is 
pretty  sure  to  drop  anchw  in  the  harbor,  with  an 
air  which  seems  to  say,  *Bere  1  am;  does  anybody 
want  anytliii^  of  mer  " 

The  ideal  fooe  of  any  one  to  whom  we  are 
strongly  and  tenderly  attached— that  fece  which 
is  enshrined  lu  our  hearts,  and  which  oomes  to 
us  in  dreams  long  after  it  has  mouldered  in  the 
grave — that  face  is  not  the  exact  mechanical  ooun- 
teuMiee  ot  tbe  bdoved  penon,nor  the  countcnanoe 
that  we  ever  beheld,  bnt  its  abstract,  its  idealisa- 
tion, m  rather  its  realisation;  the  S|drit  of  tlw 
eoontenanoe,  its  essence,  and  its  life.  And  tba 
finer  the  character,  and  the  more  various  its  in- 
tellectual powers,  the  more  must  this  true  eidotm 
differ  from  the  mostfiuthfiillikenesa  that  a  painter 
or  a  andptor  em  prodnoe. 

tmOM  THE  OIBHAK  Of  LftSSDia. 

X  asked  my  foir,  one  happy  day, 
What  I  ifaould  call  her  in  my  layi 
By  what  sweet  name,  from  Rome  or  GnacOf 

.   Iphigenia,  Clelta,ChloriSt 

I^ara,  Leebia,  Delia,  DoriSf 
Dorimene,  or  Lacrece. 


«AbI**  replied  my  gentle  Ur, 
« Beloved,  what  are  namea  bnt  airt 
Take  thou  whatever  foita  the  line— 
Ctelia,  Iphigenia,  Chloria,  , 
Laara,  Leabia,  Delia,  Dorlsi  C 
But  dMi*t  forget  to  call  ms— cAhh*' 
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EDITOR'S  BEPARTMENT. 


Oar  Editorial  Department  is  almost  crowded 
out  this  moQth.  The  aocuniQlation  of  »rtioleB 
which  we  wiihed  to  offer  the  reader,  was  ao  great,- 
tiiat  W8  preferred  letting  oar  own  notes  on  pass- 
ing even  to  ^ve  place  to  matters  of  more  varied 
interest  The  present  number  is  one  of  unasual 
Tariety. 

Some  time  since,  Mr.  Lathamt  a  banker  of 
Wuhuigton  city,  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the 
best  natiooal  ode,  or  poem.  Sereral  hundred 
poems  (!)  were  »ooordingly  written  and  teana- 
mitted  for  examination  by  as  many  American 
baids,  each  hoping  for  money  and  tnaUMftality. 
Alas  for  ttieir  hopes !  The  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen  to  whom  were  submitted  these  pa^ 
triotiopoMDS,  hare  rejected  the  whole  mass  as 
nttwly  unworthy  of  the  pri».  And  ao  the  poet 
of  the  age  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  jhigle  of 
flTe  hundred  dollars  has  failed  to  awaken  him 
from  slamber.  He  will  not  plume  his  wings,  nor 
lift  his  roice  in  song  at  the  bidding  of  a  mere 
Banker.  Well,  let  him  sleep  on!  Eren  if  he 
were  to  sing  now,  the  peo^e  wonld  not  eominv 
bend  him.  The  ages  of  poetic  appreciation  are 
in  the  past  and  future.'  5Uny  harps  will  now  be 
hung  on  the  willows:  and  they  had  better  be  left 
there  tot  iCalian  fingers. 


Mr.  William  Ohambers,  one  of  die  partoeis  of 
that  fkmous  EcUubuigh  publishing  house  whose 
indostry  and  enter^se  has  flooded  Great  Britain 
with  works  of  a  cheap  and  popular  character, 
has  Jnst  completed  a  tour  of  some  three  months' 
duration  among  us.  Before  departing  for  Eog- 
land,  be  addttBsedf  through  the  columns  of 
the  Tribune,  a  forewell  to  Uv  American  people, 
in  whiob  he  acknowledges  most  gratefully  the 
attentioDS  he  has  met  with,  and  eulogizes  in  the 
wannest  manner  the  order,  energy,  pcrseie ranee, 
independence  and  self-respect  of  oar  people 
gaierally.  He  declares  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
apeak,  cm  his  return  home,  "of  the  adrantages  to 
be  derived  by  an  emigration  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  this  countiy— -fledng,  as  they  will  do, 
Irom  a  perishing  and  unimprorable  cooditicin  to 
a  state  of  cnofbrt  and  boundless  wril-doing." 

The  wb<^  Ifltisr  is  bbavaeteristio  of  the  man— 
plun,  practical  and  stral^htftrwud. 
honorable  to  turn  and  to  as;  and,  from  his  great 
inflaeoce  with  the  better  class  of  yeomen  abroad, 
we  antictpaie  a  tugt  increase  of  emigvatioo,  par- 


tionlady  fimn  Scotland.  Tbere  can  be  no  qi 
tion  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  and  expe- 
rienced by,  that  class  of  the  industrial  populatioiia 
tor  whose  intellectual  advancement  Mr-  Cham- 
bers has  labored  so  long,  so  worthily  and  so  sos- 
oessfiiUy.  Soottislk  emigiants  m  among  tiba  Toy 
best  that  come  to  oar  sborea.  They  ooofbrm 
readily  to  our  laws,  they  are  examples  of  activa 
industry  and  economy,  and  being  monl  in  their 
habits,  and  scmpulonsly  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings, make  nost  exoellent  oitiaens. 


How  few  of  those  who  start  in  life  with  aa 
earnest  purpose,  are  snccessfnl  in  the  bosincai 
they  undertake.  While  there  is  a  Providence* 
intimate  vrith  every  one,  leading  him  along  by  a 
way  that  he  knows  no^  still,  the  result  (tf  cAnt* 
in  almost  any  direction,  is  1^  in  a  great  mca* 
sore  dependut  upon  the  natund  foresight,  intd* 
ligenoe,  and  industry  of  the  individual.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  asngn  Providential  reasras  for  soe- 
cess  or  failure,  for  we  know,  that  for  man's  good 
He  satteth  up  whom  He  will,  and  whom  He  will 
He  castoth  down;  bat  m  ull^nld  lose  stght  of 
the  &ct,  that  success  is  a  result  that  depends  en 
adequate  natnral  causes.  The  indolmt — the 
spendthrift,  the  reckless,  and  the  negligent,  cannot 
hop^for  success;  while,  to  the  indostrious.  frnpd* 
attentive,  and  earnest  worker  in  aldrasMny  pu^ 
suit,  competence  is  almost  anrc  to  oome. 


A  lady,  writing  from  Dresden,  September  22d, 
gives  a  few  intoesting  particulars  about  Jenny 
Ltnd-    Her  letter  is  poblished  in  .the  Charleston 
Courier.  Sbe  says: — "Jrany  Xdnd,  whom  I  be* 
Ueve  I  have  already  mentioned  aa  living  opposito 
to  us,  has  a  little  son— she  nurses  him  herself. 
On  the  doctor  remonstrating  with  her,  and 
way  <^  persuamoB.  assuring  ber  that  her  voice 
would  waftot-*my,  that  she  ran  the  risk  of  loaiag 
it  if  lAie  pnritted  in  fulfilling  tUs  maternal  dn^, 
she  said  .*  *Peu  mUmporte;  j%  remplirai  leg 
voirs  d'vnt  mere  a  man  enfatu" — [That's  <^  no 
oondequence ;  I  w^  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  mother 
to  my  child] — realqr*  aablime  sacrifice  on  her 
part.  She  Uves  perfectly  seelnded— she  sees  no 
one— her  husband  she  has  converted,  or  to  use  her 
own  words,  *he  is  baptized  by  the  graaaof  Ood.' 
It  is  alike  !^e  says  that  the  idea  of  her  having  been  upoa 
the  stage  will  be  a  cause  of  remorse  for  life,  for 
which  she  can  never  forgive  herself-   The  good 
Oermans  think  on  the  subject  of  xeligion  ofae  il 
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more  thu  an  enthusiast.  She  made  bo  noblia  ase 
of  btt  powers  while  a  public  tiagec  that  I  am 
nre  abe  shoold  view  it  in  a  dUfocot  ligkt  I  am 
told  sh^has  not  macfa  of  a  fortiiiie»  as  she  would 
^elbr  liring  in  Bogland,  hat  oa  ^accoont  of  the 
expense  has  chaseii  presden  as  a  place  of  vsi' 
dmoe.**  J 

'We  see  that  one  of  the  oompetitora  fbr  Mi. 
Latham's  fire  hundred  dollar  prize  has  de- 
morred  to  the  decision  that  rejected  all  the 
poems  as  worthless.  A  Mr.  Ohesney,  of  New 
ICork,  declares  that  the  poem  offered  hj  him  is 
pnmoonoed,  hf  competent  jadges,  to  he  foperior 
to  *'Hail,  Oolpmbta;"  and  that  it  will  supercede 
that  poem.  When  published,  be  says,  "I  shall 
send  copies  to  Eu>8sath.  Mazzini,  Lamartine,  &o., 
£>r  the  piece  is  not  only  national,  hut  it  is  designed 
to  bare  its  effect  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  I 
han  named  it  the  'Ode  to  Liberty,'  and'  the 
sentnnent  and  air  will  snstain  the  title." 

Time  was,  when  "modesty"  and  "merit"  were 
regarded  as  synonyms.  But  young  America 
ignores  this  ooUccation  of  W(»ds.  Modesty  has 
kmg  enoogh  hid  hw  light  under  a  bushel,  and 
stamd  in  garrets,Tainly  waiting  tax  some  genios- 
honter  to  dtsoorer  her  whereabouts,  and  Uow  fbr 
her  Fune's  thrilliug  trumpet  Thia  waiting,  and 
starring,  won't  do  in  the  present  age  and  genera- 
tkm.  Merit,  if  it  wishes  to  be  acknowledged, 
most  stand  forth  in  the  highways,  and  proclaim 
its  own  immortal  worth.  It  mast  take  a  lesso^ 
from  the  Bamoms  of  the  day.  Or  be  content  with 
olncurity  and  n^Iect 

Qily^'  The  King  of  Sweden  has  signified  his  in- 
tention to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  his  kingdom.  In  a  recent  speech  at 
Stodiholm  In  openiof  the  Sessitm  of  the  Estates, 
Iw  said:— -'From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  petitions 
have  been  presented  to  me  boUdtiDg  that  a  limit 
may  be  put  to  the  present  extravagant  fabrica- 
tions cf  strong  drink,  and  to  the  immoderate 
abuse  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
obtaining  it  A  pmiKM^tion  embracing  this  im- 
portant sul^ect  will  be  presented  to  the  Diet,  and 
I  cm  convinced  that  it  will,  wttb  eagerness,  meet 
my  paternal  wishes."  > 

EC?"  Mrs-  Bloomer  and.  Tht  Lily  have  emi- 
grated to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  In  the  last  num- 
ber of  her  Journal  she  says: — "Oor  husband 
having  purfttesed  an  interest  in  The  Western 
Bfline  Tiaitor,  pnUtdied  at  Mt  Temon,  Ohio,  and 
dotsnnined  i^ion  removing  to  that  place  forth- 
with, we,  aa  a  true  and  &ithM  wifo,  ue  boandj 


to  say,  in  the  language  of  &Qth-:-'1lliere  thou 
goest  I  will  go;'  and,  so,  before  aivther  number 
of  The  Lily  reaohes  its  sahscfibers  we  shall,  if 
all  is  wdl,  lum  settled  in  oor  Westem  home." 
'IVht  all  onr  want  of  sympathy  with  Bfrs. 
Bloomer  in  some  of  her  reformatory  movements, 
we  have  always  had  an  impression  of  her  as  a 
true  and  alfectionate  wife. ' 


A  proposition  has  been  started,  in  New 
Tork,  to  alter  the  mode  now  ado|rted  by  pbjst- 
dans  in  making  their  ohargea.  It  is  that  they 
abandon  the  credit  system  entirely,  and  require 
payment  for  each  nat  at  the  time  it  is  made. 
This  system  would,  we  think,  be  found  pecu- 
niarily advantageous  both  to  physicians  and  pa- 
tients. A  lower  rate  of  charges  could  be  maij^, 
as  no  losses  would  have  to  be  provided  fi>r;  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  pbyrician  would  get 
a  larger  inctHne,  and  paying  patients  get  off  with 
lighter  exp^diture  for  medical  attendance  than 
is  now  the  case. 


[C^  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  De  Quineey's  health 
will  not  allow  him  to  oontinoe  the  edition  of  his 
writings,  so  long  ago  advortised  in  England.  It 
is  quito  probable  two  or  three  volumes  will  be  the 
extent  of  his  labors,  and  that  the  Boston  coUec- 
tion  1^  his  works  will  be  the  tmly  complete  one 
ever  made.  Two  entirdy  new  volumes  are  now 
in  preparation  by  Messrs.  TiGtoMr,Beed& fields. 


IC/"  A  cotemporary  remarks:'— "The  use  of 
strong  drink  costs  this  Na&m,  annually,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  build  a  doable  track  railroad  from 
the  AtlisUie  to  the  Paoiflo— a  fact  which  illus- 
trates the  econ(»nioal  aspects  of  the  traffic" 


OITR  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  FEBRUAftT. 

We  glTi,  tbiH  montb,  ft  ateel  angnTtnic  of  oat  of  Colling 
rnrftl  pictnrvt,  the  datkila  of  wbloh  kte  cbkmlngly  true  to 
Dfttun.  Ttw  WMTT  *ft;bnr  m  the  Umid  elilldrFn  bearing 
i-efraehmMit  to  the  o)d  nu,  W  dnvn  In  pleuiog  ciintrMt ; 
whtlx  all  the  mloor  portloDS,  even  tb*  mapldoni  dog  in  bl« 
-but  bal^tliBad  examination  of  Ute  ■tranger,  an  In  admira- 
ble kxepln^  with  the  entj^et 

rRDirOATiiuuMe,  OHrwoonil  enBrftTlag,  pret»nta  a  pleasant 
and  iplrlMl  nen*,  aad  takM  the  Itwrt  from  the  diwr 
winter. 

Locr  Atmos,  tnia  Soott'e  novel,  <■  The  Bride  of  Laminer- 
moor,"  U  one  of  the  attraetlTe  lllaBtrationt  Vo  Upplncott, 
Omiabo  aOo.'e  abbott»ft>rd  edition  of  the  WaTsrlj  No*iU— 
the  be»  editloa  now  published  In  this  countrr. 

Tarn  Caotli  or  ImoLBKOB  U  dcKrlbed  on  another  page.  We 
aleo  giTe  abtlsf  article  on  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  line  portrait, 
taken  in  earlj  manhood,  «nibalU«hea  tlili  nonibcr.  The  Bot- 
oooo  ov  Ofctt  Oout  UxK  Is  accompanied  ttlth  onts  of  WsBStEa 
i.-WHS  SAW-lfiik,  Fhamklir  as  a  Tulow  OHAin>LRS,  and  Fiunk- 
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ARTHUE'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


FHILASEIiFHIA:  lUBCH,  18M. 


MB.  PARKEH'a  QARDES. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


[We  devote  »  few  pages  of  our  Home  Magtzine 
this  oKHitb,  especially  to  onr  yoooger  readers,  of 
whom  there  are,  we  know,  a  goodly  nombw. 
Not  long  since,  the  editor  prepired  *  auies  of 
twelre  Tolumes,  for  the  excensive  booksdling 
house  of  Lippinoott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  under  the 
general  title  of  "Arthur's  New  Jarenile  Library." 
The  pnblishera  went  to  a  large  expense  in  getting 
Dp  the  books,  with  fine  original  eDgravinga,  and 
we  were  moch  gratified  at  seeing  them  issued  in 
beautiful  style.  From  these  TOlumes,  we  now 
make  various  selections,  and  also,  by  courtesy 
ot  the  publishers,  present  our  young  friends  with 
sereral  of  the  neatly  executed  engravings,  of 
which,  in  the  twelve  books  that  compose  the 
Library,  there  are  over  six^.] 

A  GARDEN  OVERB0N  WITH  WI»DS. 

"Father,!  don't  like  to  go  to  scbool/'sud  Harry 
Williams,  one  morning.  "I  wish  yon  would  let 
me  always  stay  at  home.  Charles  Parker's 
father  doa't  make  him  go  to  aohool." 


{    Mr.  Williams  took  his  little  boy  by  the  hand> 
and  said  kindly  to  him,  "Come,  my  son,  I  want 
I  to  show  you  something  in  the  garden." 
1    Hanr  walked  into  the  garden  with  his  father, 
I  who  led  him  along  until  they  came  to  a  bed  in 
!  which  peap  were  growing,  the  vines  supported 
by  thin  branches  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
-  ground.   Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  about  their 
I  roots,  nor  even  disflgnriDg  the  mlk  around  the 
bed  in  which  they  had  be«n  planted. 

"See  how  beautifully  these  peas  are  growing, 
I  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Williams.  "Howelean  and 
fai^tby  the  vines  look!  We  shall  have  an  abun- 
dant crop.  Now  let  me  show  ypn  the  vines  in 
Mr.  Parker's  garden.  We  can  look  at.  them 
through  a  great  hole  in  his  fence." 

Mr.  Williams  then  led  Harry  through  the 
garden  gats  and  across  the  road,  to  look  at  Mr. 
^rker's  pea-vines  through  a  bole  in  the  fence. 
The  bed  in  which  ther  were  growing  was  near  to 
the  road;  so  they  had  do  difficulty  in  seeing  it 
After  looking  into  the  garden  fot  a  fiew  noMita» 
Mr.  Vniliams  said — 
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"Well,  mj  sm,  whftt  do  yoa  think  of  Mr. 
Pftrker'8  p«-Tia«a?" 

**0h,  hOmV  nfilied  the  litUe  boj,  **l  nerer 
BEW  moh  poor-locwing  pees  in  my  life!  There 
■re  no  sttoka  for  them  to  mn  npoa*  end  the 
weeds  are  neu-ly  as  high  u  the  peu  tJumselTes. 
There  won't  he  half  a  crop!" 

"Why  are  they  so  much  -worse  than  oms, 
Harry?^ 

"Becanse  they  have  been  left  to  growM  they 
pleased.  I  Boppose  Mr.  Parker  ^ust  planted 
them,  and  never  took  any  care  of  them  aft^ 
ward.  He  has  neither  taken  oat  the  weeds,  nor 
helped  them  to  grow  right." 

"Tea,  that  is  just  the  truth,  my  son.  A  garden 
will  soon  be  ovemm  with  weeds  and  briers,  if  it 
is  not  cnltivated  with  the  greatest  care.  And 
jnst  80  it  is  with  the  haman  garden.  Tins  pre- 
cioas  ««den  mnst  be  trained  and  watered,  and 
kmt  free  from  weeds,  or  it  will  run  to  waste. 
OhiMren's  minds  are  like  guden  beds;  and  they 
must  he  as  carefolly  tended,  and  even  more  care- 
fully, than  the  choicest  plants.  If  yon.  my  son, 
TMO  never  to  go  to  scbobl,  nor  have  'good  seeds 
of  knowledge  planted  in  your  mind,  it  would, 
when  yon  become  a  man,  resemble  the  weed- 
ooTflred,  neglected  bed  we  have  just  been  looking 
at,  instead  of  the  beautiful  one  in  my  garden. 
Would  you  think  me  right  to  neglect  my  garden 
as      pHker  neglects  hisi" 


"Oh,  no,  father:  yonr  prden  is  a  good  girda, 
hot  Mr.  Parker's  is  all  overran  with  weeds  and 
briers.  It  won't  yield  halfasmnch  as  yoQiBwOL' 

"Or,  my  son,  do  you  think  I  wonld  be  right, 
if  I  neglected  mv  son  as  Bfr.  Parker  negleeti 
his  son,  allowing  nim  to  run  wild,  and  his  mmd 
imenltiTated,  to  becone  OTorpown  witb  weodsr' 

Little  Harry  made  no  reply;  but  he  onderstood 
pretty  eleady  what  Ids  &ttwr  meant. 

"I  send  yon  to  school,"  Bfr.  Williaina  eoB> 
tinned,  "in  order  that  the  gurden  of  your  Bimd 
may  have  good  seeds  sown  In  it,  and  tliat  thw 
seeds  may  spring  up  and  grow,  and  prodnee 
plentifully.  Now  which  would  yon  prefer,  to  staj 
at  home  uom  school,  and  so  let  the  garden  of  yoar 
mind  be  overrun  with  weeds,  (v  go  to  smool, 
and  have  this  garden  cultivated?" 

"I  would  rather  go  to  school,"  said'Hany. 
"But,  &ther,  is  Charles  Parker's  mind  ovemo 
with  weeds?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  it  is.  If  not,  it  certainlr 
will  be,  if  his  father  does  not  send  him  to  sobou. 
For  a  little  boy  not  to  be  sent  to  Bcho(d,  is  a 
great  misfortune,  and  I  hope  yon  will  think  the 
privilege  of  going  to  a(diool  a  very  great  one  m- 
deed." 

Harry  Williams  listened  to  all  his  father  sud, 
and,  what  was  better,  Uioug^it  about  it,  too. 
He  never  again  asked  to  stay  home  from  sofaooL 


DOTS. 


Dear  cUld!   May  doTe-like  iaBoeenee 
Fold  its  light  wingi  to  rest— 

As  now  the  bird  thou  lovest  well. 
Upon  thy  gentle  breast. 

Tola  iu  ligbt  wings,  and  in  thyiiaart 
Buld  for  iteelf  a  oett. 


<nu  beaatjfol  is  fnoeeneel 

in  all  itB  forms  we  see 
A  grace  that  clArms,  a  loveliness, 

A  beavealy  parity,—         '  -, 
Coma,  gende  Eden-wandererl  ^ 
Oh,  come  and  dwell  w^  mel 


THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  ROBIN. 
 a  
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  ROBIN. 
The  snow  had  been  ftlling  steadily  since  Meet  ia  the  room  with  bis  little  dark  expressiTa 


morning,  and  the  earth  was  covered  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  as: 
little  Hary  Wilson  and  her  brothers,  Thomas  and ; 
Edward,  were  sitting  near  the  grate  in  the  par- 1 
lor,  they  heard  a  flattering  noise  against  the. 
windows.  On  looking  aronnd,  they  saw  a  bird, 
with  his  wings  oatspread  and  bis  breast  pressed 
gainst  one  of  the  panes  of  glass,  tt  which  he 
was  now  beginning  to  peck  with  his  slender  bill. 

"Oh!  a  rotan,  a  robin  redbreast!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  clapping  her  hands  together.  And  all  the 
difldren  started  ap  and  ran  toward  the  window. 

"There!  he  is  gone!"  said  BAary,  in  a  disap- 
pointed voice,  as  she  stopped  snddenly. 

"Let  OS  open  the  windows,  and  then  all  go 
aodsit  quietly  down  apon  the  8ofa,"sud  Thomas- 
the  children  opened  the  windows,  and 
went  and  sat  down  npon  the  sofa,  as  Thomas 
bad  suggested.  In  a  httle  while  the  robin  came 
back  and  lit  apon  the  window-sill.  The  chil- 
dren did  not  stir  nor  make  a.  noise;  and  soon  he 
hopped  down  npon  the  floor,  and  went  and  hid 
htmaelf  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  behind  a  large 
obair. 

*'Go  and  shut  the  window,  brother,"  whisper- 
ed Mary  to  Edward;  and  Edward  went  softly  to 
the  window  fcnd  shot  it  down,  afler  which  he  re- 
tariied  to  the  sofa,  |nd  with  Mary  and  Thomas, 
remained  rery  qniet.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
winnth  of  the  room  made  robin  fe«l  better:  so 
he  oame  oot  from  his  hiding-pUoe,  and  stood  for 
•boat  a  minate,  taming  his  head  from  one  side 
to  tba  other,  ud  ^ipearing  to  axamine  every  ob- 


eyes.   SatisHed  at  last,  be  took  thtee  running 
hops,  which  brought  him  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  he  made  another  pause,  and  took 
another  surv^.   Mary  said  in  a  genUe  voice: 
"Robio!  robin!" 

The  bird  was  frightened,  and  fluttered  back  to 
its  biding-place.  But  as  the  children  remuned 
very  still,  it  soon  came  out  once  more,  and  hop- 
ped into  the  middle  t(  the  room.  Mary  again  said: 

"Robin!  robin!" 

Tbe  bird  started,  and  stood  tnming  its  bead 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  before.  Bnt  it  did 
not  run  back  into  the  comer  this  time.  Pre- 
sently it  began  picking  up  some  ommbe  of  cake 
whi<^  the  nurse  bad  let  the  baby  scatter  on  the 
floor.  I  canuot  tell  you  how  much  the  children 
were  pleased  at  this.  They  could  hardly  help 
clapping  their  hands  and  shouting  for  joy.  Bat 
they  restrained  themselves,  for  fear  of  f^htoiing 
little  robin  redbreast,  and  called  ht*^  in  low 
voices,  saying: 

"Robin!  robin!   Dear  little  rolun  redbreast!" 

The  bird  seemed  to  understand  that  they  spoko 
kindly  to  him,  for  he  hopped'  toward  them  a 
little  way,  and  then  stopped  and  turned  Ua  head 
as  before,  from  side  to  side.  It  was  not  a  great 
while  before  he  would  permit  himself  to  be  taken 
up  in  their  bands,  and  let  them  smooth  hia  soft 
feathers. 

"Ill  ask  papa  to  buy  as  a  cage  m  soon  as  b» 

oomea  home,"  said  Edward. 

"To  put  poor  rolnn  in?"  asked  Mary,  lookiiiF' 
:  with  esnuBt  tjsf  into  her  brother's  fiwe. 
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indeed!  Well  keep  biin  in  »  pret^ 
cage,  and  he  shtll  mug  for  va." 

"Oh.  no!"  returned  Marj.  "We  wont  flhat 
poor  little  robin  ledbreaat  np  in  a  cage." 

"Why  not?"  aaked  Edward.  "What  will  we 
do  with  him?" 

"We'll  let  him  fly  out  of  the  window  when- 
ever he  wants  to  go.  It  would  be  crael  to  ahat 
him  np  in  a  little  cage." 

"But  papa  will  get  as  a  Ug  cage.^' 

"The  biggest  cage  yoa  ooold  get  wonld  be 
a  small  place  alongside  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
Oh,  no!  don't  think  of  potting  robin  redbreast 
into  a  cage.  We  will  feed  him,  and  then  open 
the  window  and  let  him  go  away  again.  The 
gronnd  is  all  covered  with  snow,  and  he  cannot 
find  anything  to  eat  in  the  flddB.  He  will  OMne 
back  to  US  every  day  while  tiw  snow  is  m  the 
groond;  and  we  will  foed  Urn  arery  day.  Be 
hu  oome  to  ns  and  tmsted  in  ns.  Iten't  let  ns 
deoeiveldm." 

"If  yon  let  him  go,  we  will  never  99  him 
agun,  said  Thomas,  who  felt  moch  more  in 
&Tor  Oi  Edwurd's  imposition. 

**0h,  yes!  I  am.sore  wewiU.  Bat  even 
should  never  come  back,  he  has  done  us  no 
wnng.  Be  doesn't  bekn^  to  us.  We  have  no 
right  to  rob  bim  of  his  beedom,  and  shut  Mm 
up  in  a  cage." 

"Hell  be  a  great  deal  better  in  a  cage  than 
out  in  the  cold  winter.  He  will  freeze  to  death 
befnv  Spring,"  Thomas. 

"No,  he  won't.  When  he's  cold  and  hungry, 
he  will  come  and  tap  at  the  window  aa  he  did  to- 
day; and  we  will  let  him  in,  and  feed  him  and 
warm  him.  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  will  make  us  a 
tlMusand  times  happier  to  do  this  than  it  will  to 
shut  him  up  in  a  wire  prison." 

Vot  a  long  time  the  children  talked  over  the 
ftto  of  the  roinn  that  l»d  trusted  himself  in 
tbdr  hands.  Mary's  better  counsels  prevailed- 
After  be  had  eaten  as  much  aa  he  wanted,  and 
had  rested  fbr  half  an  hoar  in  Mary's  lap,  the 
window  was  opened,  and  away  he  flew. 

"Good  bve,  robin  redbreast."  said  Thomas. 
*l  hardly  utink  we  shall  ever  see  you  again." 

**0h!  yes,  we  will.  I  know  he  will  oome  back 
again,"  spoke  np  Mary,  quickly.  "We  shall 
see  him  to-monow." 

Thomas  was  veiy  doubtful  about  it,  and  said 
he  was  veir  sorry  thev  had  not  kept  the  bird 
uiUil  their  father  came  home,  and  then  asked  ibr 


"Robin  isn't  ginng  to  come,"  returned  Thfrnwrn^ 
"Wut  a  while,"  said  Maiy,  in  her  aoft  aad 

;  gentle  way.   "Wait  a  while.   I  don't  give  np 

robin  yet  See! 

voice;  "then  b 

come." 


»!"  she  added  in  a  qniok,  exalting 
he  is,  now!  I  knew  he  woala 


a  cage  to  put  it  in.   "We'll  not  have  another 
chance,  idod,  to  get  so  nice  a  bird." 

When  papa  came  home,  and  the  children  told 
him  about  the  robin,  he  said  that  he  was  very  j  moment. 

glad  they  had-done  as  Mar^  suggested,  and  let  window-sill  he  flew  to  h^  liand,  and 
lie  bird  go  at  liber^ — that  it  would  luve  been  and  as  plain  as  a  bird  could  do  it. 

cruel  to  shut  him'in  a  cage,  when  lie  had  been   '   '  " —  "  ' 

all  his  life  a  free  bird  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

On  the  next  morning,  all  &e  donds  had  disap- 
peared firom  tlie  s^,  and  the  snn  was  again  out 
brightly.  But  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  snow 
ky  deep  mton  the  ground. 

"Boinn  faaant  oome  yet,"  said  Edward,  about 
ten  o'clock.  Ha  stiU  &lt  as  if  he  wooU  like  to 
have  tfis  Uid  in  a  cage. 


And  as  she  spoke,  robin  lighted  down  npon 
the  window-sill,  and  with  his  red  breast  toiich- 
ingthe  glass,  pecked  for  admission. 

We  need  not  say  how  quickly  tbe  window  was 
thrown  open,  with  glad  and  welcome  exdaiooa- 
tions.  The  Urd  did  not  seem  in  the  least  aJTiaid, 
but  stepped  upon  Mary's  hand,  and  ms  lying, 
in  an  instant  ^tor,  fvessed  gently  to  her  bcMom. 
Thomaa  ran  into  the  dbiing-room  for  soow 
cmmbs,  while  Edward  stood  lowing  admiring^ 
at  the  little  creature  that  lay  so  fhll  of  00^- 
dence  on  his  sister's  breast. 

"Shut  dear,  good  robin  up  in  a  cage!**  said 
Mary,  touching  her  Hps  to  ttie  bird.  "No,  no, 
indeed!   They  shall  not  put  him  into  a  cage.** 

Thomas  brought  some  cmmbe,  and  held  them 
in  his  hand  to  the  bird.   Robin  was  hungry,  and 

{>icked  away  at  thein  eagerly,  while  the  ctmdren 
ooked  on  with  delight.  After  he  had  eaten  as 
much  as  he  wanted,  they  g^ve  him  some  water, 
into  which  he  dipped  his  delicate  Inll.  Then  be 
hopped  about  the  room,  and  seemed  to  feel  quite 
at  home.  In  about  an  Iwiir,  they  opeoed  the 
I  window  for  him,  bat  roWa  fomid  hn  quartan  so 
!  oomfinlable,  that  be  had  no  wish  to  leave  them. 
He  petehed  himself  npon  the  back  of  a  (foair, 
and  looked  at  tiie  window,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  fly  out;  so  they  let  him  stay  as  long  aa  be 
pleased,  which  was  for  several  boors.  Thea  be 
pecked  at  the  window,  and  when  Mary  opened 
it,  he  flew  off  aa  swiftly  as  his  wings  could  carry 
him. 

Every  day,  as  long  as  the  snow  remained  xtpon 
the  ground,  the  bird  came  and  tapped  on  tbe 
window  with  his  bill,  for  admission.  There  was 
always  some  one  ready  to  let  him  in  and  give  him 
the  crumbs  of  bread  be  sought  Sometimes  he 
would  come  while  the  fiunily  were  eating  tb^ 
dinner  or  hreakAut  and  then  he  was  sure  to  get 
upon  the  taUe  beside  Mary's  plate,  and  ^<dt  up 
toe  crumbs  of  bread  she  gave  him. 

When  the  earth  became  bare  agidn,  robin  did 
not  visit  his  friends  so  often;  at  last,  as  the 
Spring  opmed,  h^  ceased  coming  altogether. 

One  sunny  day,  late  in  April,  Maiy  had 
thrown  open  the  window,  and  was  sitting  near 
it,  listening  to  tbe  birds  that  were  singing  joy- 
fall^  among  the  trees,  whem  all  at  onoe,  a  pair  of 
robins  came  fluttering  down  and  lit  npon  tbe 
window-sill.   One  of  them  she  recogniMdin  a 
It  was  her  old  friend.    Ftom  tbe 
then  tamed, 
invited  Ins 

companion  to  follow  bim.  But  she  was  more 
timid,  and  seemed  to  be  uneaf^.  Bolnn  st»ed 
but  a  fow  moments  with  Maiy,  and  then  flnr 
back  to  lus  mate  tnon  tbe  wmdow-sUI. 
they  did  not  linger  long,  but  soon  spread  tbdr 
win^,  and  Maty  saw  uiem  no  more. 

When  Mary  told  Uuf^^pUuant^  inoidcDt, 
Thom*  and  KiHrn^m^wS^iSSm  dd]^ 
ed  beyond  measure. 
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<'He  brongbt  his  mate  to  see  as!  Oh!  I  wish 
I  had  been  at  home,"  said  Thomas. 

"Robin  is  much  happier  than  if  he  were  shot 
ap  in  a  ciige,"  remarked  Marj-  "And  X  am 
BOTfl,  we  acted  a  more  generous  and  honorable 
part  with  him  than  we  would  have  done  if  we 
had  abased  the  confidence  he  placed  in  ns,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner  for  life." 

"It  would  have  been  crael,  I  acknowledge," 
said  Thomas;  "and  I  am  now  ?ery  glad  it  was 
not  done." 

"And  so  am  I,"  responded  Edward. 

*'Oertainlj,  it  would  bare  been  cruel,  my  diil- 
dreOi"  sud  the  &ther,  who  had  been  listening  to 


them.  "We  should  never  seek  for  pleasure  at 
the  cost  of  pain,  either  to  our  fellow  crtAtures,  or 
to  any  animal.  There  are  higher  and  better 
sources  of  pleasure  thsn  these,  in  which  happi- 
ness to  others  is  the  consequence.  I  am  sure 
you  have  all  experienced  a  threefold  delight  in 
witnessing  the  remarkable  expression  of  grati- 
tnde  in  that  bird,  beyond  what  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  known  if  you  bad  robbed  him  of  his 
liberty,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  in  a  narrow 
cage.^' 

And  in  these  humane  sentiments  we  are  very 
sure  that  all  of  our  young  readers  will  most 
heartily  concur. 


y 


GOOD  AND  EVIL  ANIMALS. 


There  are  in  the  world  a  great  many  animals, 
and  all  of  them  oorrespood  to  good  or  evil  quali- 
tioB  in  men.  The  good  animals  are  innocent  and 
usefol;  but  the  evil  animals  are  cruel  and  hurt- 
fol.  Sheep,  and  cows,  and  doves,  are  good  ani- 
mals; bat  wolves,  and  bears,  and  hawks,  are  evil 
animals.  Every  one  loves  the  gentle  lambs,  that 
sport  in  the  green  fields,  but  no  one  likes  the 
cruel  wolves  that  tear  these  dear  lambs  in  pieces. 

In  the  picture  you  will  see  a  flock  of  sheep, 
with  some  children  and  their  mother  gazing  at 
them.  How  gentle,  and  innocent,  and  mild  tbey 
look !  Thev  'are  safe  in  thjkfold  where  no  wicked 
beasts  can  harm  them.  S^etimes  a  sheep  or  a 
lamb  will  stray  from  the  ftld,  and  then  the  good 
Aepherd  will  go  off*hrto  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains to  seek  the  lost  one;  and  when  he  has  found 
bim,  he  will,  if  it  be  a  poor  little  lamb,  take  him 
in  his  arms  and  carry  bim  back  ayun;  or,  if  a 
sheep,  lead  him  kindly  to  the  fold  from  i^oh  he 
had  stmyed  away. 


Doyoa  know,  dear  children,  who  is  your  good 
Shepherd?  He  is  the  Lord,  and  He  is  ever  watch- 
ing over  you,  and  seeking  to  protect  yoa  fn»n 
the  wolves- 
Ton  think  there  are  no  wolves  to  harm  you! 
All  evil  tempers  and  bad  passions,  my  children, 
are  wolves;  and  these,  if  you  let  them  come  into 
your  hearts,  will  greatly  barm,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  destroy  you.  Tou  stray  from  this  good 
Shepherd  when  you  indulge  in  wicked  tempers, 
or  do  wicked  things;  and  you  are  then  in  great 
danger  from  the  wolves.  Keep  within  the 
sheep-fold,  dear  little  ones,  and  your  good  Shep- 
herd will  ever  be  near  to  save  you  from  all 
harm. 

When  you  love  each  other,  and  seek  to  make 
each  other  happy;  when  you  are  obedient  u>  youi^  t 
parents  and  teachers;  then  are  yon  within  -  the  ^ 
heavenly  sheepfold;  then  m  yoa  saft  from  the 

wolves.  I  j  gilizcd  by  VjiOO^^  I  *, 
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THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


•*I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  Sanday-Bchool," 
nid  Hkttj  Siadford  to  his  mother,  as  she  was 

Cning  OD  bia  clean  collar,  and  brusbiog  bis 
r  oicely,  one  bright  Sabbath  anernoAi. 
"Would  yoa  rather  8Uy  at  homeV  asked  his 
■other. 

'  Oh  yes.   A  great  deal  rather  " 

*'Would  yon  pl^y  all  the  time?" 

"I  would  play  some,  and  read  some,  and  do  a 
good  many  things.  I  think  it  is  enough  to  go  to 
school  all  the  week.**  i 

^'But  to-day  is  Saoday.   It  is  the  Lord's  day. 
What  does  that  commandment  say  which  speaks  > 
of  the  Sabbatb?'* 

"It  says,  'Six  days  ahalt  thon  labor  and  do  all; 
thy  work,  bat  the  seventh  day  is  tue  Sabbath  of  j 
the  Lord  thy  God.    In  it,  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  tby  man-serrant,  nor  thy  maid- 
aerrant,  thy  ox.  nor  thy  aas,  nor  thy  stranger ; 
that  is  within  thy  gates.   For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,; 
and  alt  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day 
andhaUowed  it*" 

"What  do  yoa  think  this  means,  my  son?** 

**It  means  that  we  mastn't  work  on  Sonday, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Tt  means,  that  on  the  Lord*s  holy  day  we 
ahoold  rest  from  all  worldly  tmploymeots,  and 
nuse  oar  thongbto  to  heavenly  things.  The  Lord 
l^ves  ns  six  days  in  which  to  labor  and  do  all 
osr  natural  work,  and  then  the  Sabbath  comes; 
the  Sabbatb,  in  which  our  huds  are  no  longer 
required  to  labcff,  nor  oar  thoughts  to  be  engaged 
ID  worldly  things.   On  this  blessed  day  we  can 


lift  up  our  minds  and  think  about  Qm  Lord,  and 
meet  together  to  worship  Him  and  return  Him 
out  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  that  we 
receive  from  Him.  Now,  you,  my  bod,  have 
many  hours,  each  day  of  the  week,  for  playing, 
and  reading  your  pret^  books.  Should  yon  not, 
then,  on  the  Sabbath,  not  only  be  willing  but 
glad  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  where,  with  othar 
little  children,  you  can  read  and  bear  about  the 
Lord  and  HeaveDs  and  learn  to  love  one  another? 
I  know  that  this  will  be  much  better  for  you?" 

"But  the  commandment  doesn't  say  that  little 
boys  mast  go  to  Sunday- Echool,*'  &aid  Barry. 
"I  am  sure  I  can  rest  from  labor  as  well  hj 
staying  at  home." 

'  Do  yon  believe  yon  will  think  as  mnchabont 
the  Lord  and  be  as  thankful  to  Him  for  all  Hia 
blessings?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.   I  can  read  in  the  Bible  ths 
same  as  I  do  at  school." 
"And  chant  and  sing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 

Lord?" 

Little  Han7*8  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor. 

"And  see  your  kind  teacher's  face,  and  hear 
all  the  excellent  things  she  says  to  the  childroi, 
and  love  her  as  well?"  continued  the  mother. 

"I  oan't  do  all  thatj^kio  v, "  gpsKd  the  bov. 

"I  know  you  (j^^MAy  aaff_  Now  think. 
Do  you  not  know,  ^^^^t^t^JP^  *^  i°  corapanj 
with  many  persons,  yoirVKq  getiotorestM  m 
what  they  are  all  ^ing  and  siyiog;  but  tlutt 
while  you  are  by  yourself,  you  cannot  remaiD 
long  interested  in  an^  thing,  nor  will  your  hn 
terest  fee  as  strong  as  it  would  be  if  others^ied 
the  pleasure  with  yon.   Is  not  this  ao?  Thinf 
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lilwto  read  to  myself  as  well  ta  I  do: 
aloud  far  yoa  to  hear,"  said  the  boy. 

"Nor  to  play  by  yooraelf  u  w«ll  as  yon  do 
with  other  ciiildranl" 
"Oh  no,  ma'am." 

"Kor  woald  tou  be  able  to  keep  the  command- 
ment, 'Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
holy.'  as  well  alone,  as  if  you  were  associated 
with  other  little  boys  and  g&ls,  met  together  for 
the  same  pnrpose.   Do  you  now  think  that  you 

WODld?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,  mother." 

"I  am  sure  that  you  would  not,  Ilenij.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  your  father  and  mother 
wish  you  to  go  to  the  Sabbath-school.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  your  teachers  meet  with  you 
ereiy  Sabbath.  They  know  that  they  can  do 
you  good  when  you  are  all  together,  and  they  can 
Bee  you  and  talk  to  you  face  to  face." 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  at  home  now,"  said 
little  Hairy,  putting  his  arms  around  his  moUier's 


neck  and  kissing  her.  "I  will  go  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  fbr  I  know  it  will  be  better  for  me." 

'  *'And  not  only  better  for  yon,  my  son,"  said 
the  mother.  "It  will  be  better  for  the  other  little 
boys  and  girls.   Think  of  that!" 

"Why,l»w  can  that  be,  mother!" 

**If  the  company  of  others  helps  you  to  think 
of  the  Lord  and  His  goodness,  your  company  will 
help  them  to  do  the  same.  Yoa  all  help  each 
other.  For  tbe  sake  of  other  little  boys  and  girls, 
then,  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  school.  Your  pro- 
sence  adds  one  to  the  company,  and  makes  it 
stronger.  If  you  stay  away,  and  another  and 
another  stay  away,  the  few  who  are  left  will  not 
find  the  school  so  pleasant,  nor  be  able,  while 
there,  to  take  so  much  delight  in  reading  the 
word,  and  singing  in  praise  of  tbe  Lord's  good- 
ness. For  the  sake  of  others,  then,  as  well  as 
yourself,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  go  regularly  to 
tbe  Sabbath-school.  It  is  one  of  your  flret  dutica 
in  life,  and  an  easy  one.  Do  not  let  the  wish  to 
neglect  it  find  any  place  in  your  mind." 


THE  LOST  CHILDREN. 


"T«n  ns  the  stoty  about  the  lost  children, 
dear  mother,"  said  Qeorge,  Isying  down  his 
pUythiogs,  and  ooming  to  his  mother's  side. 

"Oh!  yes,  do,  mother,  please,"  added  the  Uttle 
boy's  sister,  a  bright-eyed,  rosy-oheeked  girl, 
jost  ten  years  old. 

'Ttold  you  the  sborj,  yeftterday,"  replied  the 
nether. 

"I  know  you  did,"  answered  George;  "but  we 
want  to  hear  it  again.  Tell  it  us,  dear  mother, 
and  we  will  be  smh  good  children!" 

*'TlMre  was  onoe  a  littie  boy  and  girl,"  began 
tbe  mottMr,  "do  older  tbaa  yoa  are,  my  filiildrcn, 


who  got  lost  in  a  thu^,  dark  wood,  in  wtdch 
were  fierce  wild  beasts.  They  woe  brother  and 
sister,  and  their  nai^es  were  Sdwaxd  and  Ellen. 
They  were  playing  near  ihtu  father's  house,  one 
day,when  Edward  said,  'Gome,  sister,  let  as  go 
across  the  fidd,  into  the  woods,  yonder,  and 
gather  some  pretty  flowers  for  mamma.' 

"EUen  was  pleased  at  the  tboughtrftf  getting 
for  her  dear  mamma  a  beantifhl  bonch  ^  flowers, 
and  so  she  said,  *0h!  yes,  brother,  let  u^o.* 

"So  this  little  boy  and  girl  went  acroos  tbe 
field,  and  into  the  woods,  where  they  wandered 
about,  gathering  a  great  many  Dri|^t  wiM 
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flowers.  When  their  hftnde  were  full, 'Elian  aftid, 

<Now,  brother,  let  oB  go  hune." 

"Tb^  took  bold  of  eftob  otber'a  hands  and 
started,  as  they  thoag^t,  toward  their  home;  bat 
I  am  Sony  to  say  they  went  away  from,  instead 
of  toward  ttmr  home,  and  soon  Jbimd  tliat  they 
were  lost  in  a  thick,  dark  wood.  Boor  Ellen 
bf^an  to  cry.  Edward  put  his  arm  aroand  ber, 
wdsaid— 

» 'Doa't  vrjt  sister;  we  will  find  our  way 
home.' 

u  'OV.  no,  Edwud,*  she  said,  'w«  are  loot  in  the 
woods,  and  it  will  soon  be  diric.  Oh!  we  sbaU 
be  eaten  ap  1^  the  wtdves.* 

"  'The  wolres  will  not  Oftt  ns  op,'  replied  the 
bikTe-hearted  littie  b^y,  ocmfident^;  'so  dm't 
cry,  sister.* 

"  <0h!  yes,  I  am  sore  they  will.* 

'<  'Don't  be  a&mid.  I  know  they  won't  hurt 
t&  Wolves  are  wicked  animals,  bat  if  we  pray 
to  God  to  take  care  of  us.  He  will  not  let  the 
wolves  hart  us.' 

"  'Oh!  let  us  pray,  tben»*  said  Ellen.  And, 
all  alone  in  the  gloomy  forest,  this  dear  little  boy 
and  Ids  sister  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  God 
would  keep  the  wicked  wolves  from  hurting  tbem. 

"After  they  had  prayed,  Ellen's  tears  dried  up, 
sod  she  took  hold  of  Edward's  arm,  and  clung 
close  to  his  side.  Jo^  then  a  deep  growl  sounded 
through  the  forest,  and  presently  they  saw  a  long 
gray  wolf  icoming  fiercely  toward  tbem. 

"The  children  dropped  Nipen  their  knees,  and 
Edward  said,  aloud — 

"  'Our  Father  in  Hearen,  keep  the  wolves 
from  hurting  us.* 

"they  bad  no  sooner  prayed  that  prayer  than 
the  wolf  stopped  right  still  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  ran  off'  another  way. 

"Tbey  were  very  much  finghtcoed,  ud  trern* 
bled  all  over.   Ellen  said— 

"  <Qod  las  made  the  wielnd  wolf  m»  away— 
He  will  not  let  him  hurt  us.  Oh!  I  wish  Ra* 
would  show  ng  tlw  way  home.  It  ia  gating  «o 
daik.* 

**  *Let  ns  ask  Him  to  show  us  the  way  home,* 
•aid  Edward. 

'•Again  the  lost  children  knelt  down  and 
prayed.  They  were  still  on  their  knees  when 
they  heard,  afar  off,  the  sound  of  their  &ther'B 
voice  calling  them.  Oh!  bow  their  little  hearts 
jumped  for  joy.  They  sprang  up,  and  ran  as 
&st  as  they  could  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came.  In  a  little  while,  they  were  in 
their  &ther's  arms,  crying  for  joy." 

"1  am  so  glad!"  exclaimed  George  and  his 
sister,  at  onoe;  "God  wouldn't  let  the  wicked 
wolf  eat  tbem  op." 

"No,  my  ohildren*  He  kept  them  from  all 
hana.  And  if  yoa  will  be  good,  and  pray  to 
him.  He  will  protect  you  in  every  danger." 

"Don't  yon  know  ai^  more  stories  about  lost 
cfaildrai,  dittr  mother?"  asked  Geoige. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  Ghildreo  of  Men, 
who  were  once  lost  ia  the  Wilderness  of  Stnl" 

"Oh!  yes,  do,  mother.  But  who  wnt  the 
Children  of  Men?" 

"AH  the  people  in  the  world  are  oalied  the 
OhOdnn  of  Men." 


"And  were  all  the  peojde  in  ihb  world  OBoo 
lost,  dear  mother?" 

"Tes,  all  mankind  were  <moe  lost,  and  abont 
:  to  be  destroyed  by  hungry  wtdves— but  the  Lord 
Isaved  tbemt  and  nrooght  them  oat  of  wildai^ 
nesB.** 

"Won't  yon  tell  us  all  about  it,  mother?" 
"Tes,  if  you  will  listen  very  attentively.  I  do 
not  mean  that  all  children  of  men  were  lost  in 
just  such  a  wood  as  Edward  and  Ellen  w«e  k»t 
in;  nor,  that  theiy  were  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
up  by  such  Wf^ves  as  threatened  to  eat  up  this 
dear  little  boy  and  girl." 
"What  kind  of  wolves  were  the^?**  asked  the 

"They  were  just  such  things  in  tbeir  hearts  as 
;  corresponded  to  wolves  and  every  evil  and  hurtful 
beast— wicked  passions.  Bat  let  me  tell  yoa  all 
about  it.  The  Lord  made  men  innocent  and  good. 
'  All  things  around  tbem  were  as  beautiftil  as  Uis 
fairest  garden  you  have  ever  seen.  In  Uieir 
hearts  dtrelt  only  those  good  feelings  to  which 
the  Iambs  and  doves  and  all  good  animals  oar- 
respond.  They  were  very  happy,  and  angds 
were  their  companions. 

"Bat.after  a  while, the  Childrenof  Men  bc^a 
to  forget  the  good  L<Hrd  who  made  than,  and 
:  gave  them  every  blessing  they  enjtmd.  At  the 
same  time  that  tfa^  fo^ot  uod,  niey  fbrgot  to 
love  one  another.  The  innocent  lambe  begkn  to 
die  in  their  bosoms,  and  evil  beasts  of  prey  to 
take  their  place.  They  bated,  instead  of  loving 
one  another.  Tben  war,  dreadful  war.  first  ap> 
peared  on  the  earth.  Men  not  only  hated,  bat 
sought  to  kill  each  other.  Wicked  spirits  pos- 
sessed them,  soul  and  body.  They  were  as  if 
tost  in  a  great  wilderness,  and  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts  that  were  in  their 
hearts. 

"It  was  then  that  the  Lord  came  and  saved 
them.  Be  drove  out  the  evil  spirits  and  cruel 
beasts,  and  led  the  lost  Children  of  M«i  out  of 
this  darli  and  fearful  wilderness.  It  was  Jesu 
Christ,  of  whom  you  read  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  did  this. 
When  yoa  ue  ddor,  and  can  understand  better. 
1  will  t^l  you  more  about  the  lost  Children  of 
Men,  and  the  good  Lord  who  saved  them." 


SATURDAY  IN  WINTER. 

Ste  Engvaping. 

Oar  tuki  are  all  done,  come  awayt  eome  away! 
For  a  right  merry  time— for  a  Saturdi^  ptty. 
Seel  the  blight  ran  is  ehiniog  right  bravely  n 

high! 

Make  haste,  or  hell  soon  be  half  over  the  aky. 
Cornel  first  with  oar  sleds  down  the  glassy  hill- 
side, 

And  then  on  onr  skates  o'er  the  river  we 


Now,  H&rryl  sit  firm  on  your  sled— here  we  grri 
Swift—  swift  as  an  arrow  let  fly  from  the  bowl 
Huriahl  downward  rushing,  b»w  gayly  we  speedy 
Like  an  Arab  aviray  on  his  fleet-goiog  steed. 
Horrabl  bravdy  donel  down  the  tcy  liilMds, 
1  Swift— «wift  as  an  arrow,  afaia  let  «•  ^ide. 
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Aad  MW  "fait  the  nverl   How  smooth  and  how 
brisbt. 

Like  a  mirror  it  aleepa  ia  the  flaahing  aanlight. 
Ba  tare,  brother  Harry,  to  strap  your  skates  weU> 
Last  time,  yon  remember,  how  heavy  yon  fell. 
Now,  awayl  swift  awayl  why,  Harry!  not  down? 
Aie  you  hurt?   Too  moat  take  better  cue  of  your 
crown. 

Hp,  op,  my  good  brother!  now  iteadyl  start  fhirl 
Away  we  got  swift  through  the  kem,  frosty  air. 
Down  againi   BIcm  me,  Harryl  your  skates  cao^t 
be  right, — 

Jaat  wait  till  I  see — no— bat  now  they  are  tigbtl 
Here  we  go  againi  merry  M  school-boys  can  be. 
From  books,  pensi  and  pencils,  and  black-board 
set  free. 

Tired,  at  last,  of  our  sport,  hiune  to  dinner  we 

ran, 

And  find  ttiat  two  hours  ago  dinner  was  done. 
Bat  oar  meat  and  potatoes  we  relish  quite  well. 
Though  cold,  and  the  reason  we  scarcely  need 
tell: 

Five  boars  spent  in  scndding  and  skating,  I  ween, 
Would  give  to  Rich  lads  as  we,  appetites  keen. 

At  last,  the  dim  twilight  succeeds  to  the  dayl 
Oar  week's  work  is  ended,  and  ended  oar  play. 
'Tis  Saturday  night,  and  we  know,  with  the  morn, 
Another  dear  Sabbath  of  rest  will  be  born. 
0'er-wearied(  we  unk  into  slomlwr  profound, 
Aanred  that  God's  ugela  ue  watehins  annind. 


THE  OLD  MAN  AT  THE  COTTAGE  DOOR. 

Set  Engraving. 

Come,  ftint  old  man)  and  ait  awhile 

Beside  oar  cottage-door; 
A  cop  of  water  from  the  sming, 

A  loaf  to  bless  the  poor. 
We  give  with  cbeerfiil  hearts,  fat  God 

Hath  given  ns  of  His  store. 

Too  feeble  thoti  for  daily  toil. 
Too  weak  to  earn  thy  bread — 

For  the  weight  of  many,  many  years 
Lies  heavy  on  tiiy  head — 

A  wanderer,  Want  thy  weary  feet 
Hath  to  oar  cottage  led. 

Come,  rest  awhile.    Twill  not  be  lonf 
Ere  thy  faint  head  shall  know 

A  deeper,  calmer,  better  rest, 
Than  cometh  here  below; 

When  God,  who  loveth  every  one. 
Shall  call  thee  hence  to  go. 

Heaven  bless  thee  in  thr  wsBderingit 

Wherever  they  may  be. 
And  Duke  the  ears  of  evwy  «» 

Attentive  to  thy  plea: 
A  double  blessing  will  be  theirs. 

Who  kindly  turn  to  thee. 


Man  if  like  «  anow-bftll.  Letve  him  in  idlensefl 
Ipinst  the  mumy  Itooe  of  proqMrity,  and  all  the 

K that's  ik  lum  melts  like  fresh  batter  ni  hot 
;  bat  kidc  lum  araond,  aod  he  gathers  his 
Ikei^  every  renMiait  vntil  he  grows  to  an 
pilandM.  To  make  a  flgme  in  the  woridtyoo 
post  keq)  movinf . 


SITTING  FOR  A  DAGUBERBO- 
TTPE. 

See  Engraving. 

Some  months  ago,  a  well-conditioned  fkrmer, 
from  the  interior  of  the  State,  arrivCd  in  Phila- 
d^phia,  nod,  after  selling  his  produce  and 
muting  snndiy  parchases,  reoolleoted  that  he 
had  pnnnised,  on  leaving  home,  that  he  would 
bring  back  his  dagaerreolype.  It  was  all  a  piece 
of  nonsense,  be  bad  argued;  bat  his  argument 
was  of  no  av^,  for  wife  aikd  daughters  said  that 
he  most  do  as  they  wished,  and  so  he  had 
yielded  an  easy  oomfdiaaoe.  <>n  iaqoiry,  be  was 
told  that  Root  was  the  man  for  him;  one 
blight  morning,  be  to(A  his  wur  down  ObestDnt 
street  to  the  gidleiy  of  the  ftLr-nmed  dagnerreo- 
typist.  Mr.  Root  was  at  home,  of  coarse,  and 
i«ady  to  accommodate  the  fanner,  who,  after 
looking  at  sundry  portraits,  asking  prices  snd 
makii^  his  own  remarks  on  all  he  saw,  was  in- 
:  vited  to  walk  np  into  the  operating-room. 

"Wberel"  asked  Ilia  farmer,  lookup  eariwiB. 

"Into  the  operating-room,"  replied  Mr.  Root, 
ias  he  moved  towards  thedow. 

The  fiumer  was  not  yet  sore  that  he  had  heard 
correctly,  bat  he  did  not  like  to  ask  again,  so  be 
foUowed  on;  bat  it  soanded  in  bis  ears  very 
moch  as  if  Mr.  Root  had  said  '•operati(ig"-room, 
and  the  only  idea  he  had  of  **operatioM"  was 
tJie  outtinK  off  of  lea  and  arms.  Boverer, 
ap  stain  he  went,  with  his  dog  close  behind 
bun,  and  was  soon  introdneed  into  a  room  in  the 
third  story. 

*'Now,  sir,"  said  iSx.  Root—anlling,  as  the 
&rroer  thoetght,  a  little  strangely — *'we  will  see 
what  we  eiu  do  for  yoo.  Tue  a  seat  in  that 
chair." 

The  farmw  sat  down,  Ceding  a  little  uneasy, 
for  he  did  not  macb  like  Uie  appearance  of 
things.  Besides  Mr.  Root,  there  was  another 
man  in  the  room,  and  he  felt  that,  if  any  unfair 
play  were  attempted,  they  woold  prove  too  much 
for  him.  This  idea,  as  it  dearly  preAnted  itself, 
seemed  so  ridicoloos  that  he  tried  to  thrust  it 
away,  bat  he  ooold  not.  There  was  a  mysterions 
tiokmg  in  the  raom,  fiv  which  he  coold  not  ac- 
count. It  was  like  the  sound  d  a  dock,  and 
yet  not  like  it  He  glanced  anmndt  b«t  coold 
not  percdve  the  scarce  from  wbenee  it  came. 
At  one  moment,  it  seemed  to  be  under  the  floor 
near  Us  feet,  then  in  the  oeiUDg,  and  next  in  * 
for  oomer  of  the  room. 

As  be  took  his  place  in  the  eh^r  that  had  been 
pointed  oat,  Mr.  Boot  drew  a  singnlar-looldng 
apparmtos  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  di- 
rected towards  him  the  muzrle  of  what  seemed  a 
small  brass  oaniion.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  man  placed  his  -hand  upon  his  head  and 
drew  it  back  into  an  iron  damp,  tbe  odd  touch 
of  which  made  the  blood  in  his  veins  cardie  to 
his  very  heart. 

Tbe  former  was  a  man  wbD  both  took  and  read 
the  newspapers,  and  tbroo^  these  be  had  be- 
come aoqoaJnted  wHh  nkany  oases  of  <^my8t»- 
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mm  hirt .  bean  inrticled  wmtng  lobbm  ud 
mnideren,  and  be  mignt  now  be  in  one  of  tbeir 
densof  iniqniU.  TfaM  feeor  oooe  vioited,  erery 
■torement  of  the  two  men,  who  were  HtioE  in 
oonoert,  bat  oonflmied  his  Biiqddons.  Tbeir  I 
mysteriinu  dnUt  their  evident  pr^pmtion  to  ect 
togetber  at  ik  pertieaUr  moment,  all  helped  to 
«ioite  fltiU  Itarther  bis  slum.  It  was  more  than 
bomaa  utore— at  least,  the  &rmer's  birmau  na^ 
tore— ooald  stand;  for,  springiag  saddenly  from 
the  chair,  be  caaght  ap  his  bat,  and,  escaping 
from  the  room,  dasbed  down  stairs  as  ^  a  l^on 
of  evil  spirits  were  after  bim,  to  the  no  small 
ama^ment  of  the  two  "operators,"  who,  tboagfa 
tb«y  lost  a  oostomer,  bad  a  good  joke  to  laagh 
Ofer  for  a  month. 


GLEANINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

WALKS  WITH  MAMMA. 

A  8H0WBR~0P  BAIN. 

It  was  little  Loof  *s  Urtb-dij,  and  ber  Inotbers 
iwniDded  Mrs.  Hamihon  that  she  had  long  pro- 
■iaed  diem  to  have  their  tea  in  the  Giant's  cave 
on  this  oooadon.  It  was  little  more  than  a  deep 
boUow  in  a  chalk  pit  at  some  distance,  probabl^ 
excavated  by  the  men  who  worked  the  pit,  that  it 
might  affora  them  oeoasiimal  shelter  from  the 
weather;  bat  the  narsery  tale  as  to  its  origin,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  neglected  copse  by  wl^b  it  was 
•orroanded,  gave  it  a  peonliar.ohijm  in  the  eyee 
of  the  Utde  ones.  They  set  off  in  high  glee,  pro- 
vistois  fat  their  gipsy-tea  dooc  in  two  baskets 
taom  Dtiaj^B  bus,  and  little  Lucy  mmuMed  be* 
tvem,  wfth  a  wieaUi  of  wild  flowers  anmnd  her 
bonnet*  to  show  that  she  WM  tim  Qoeea  of  the 
day. 

**l  htm  rather  afraid  of  the  weather,  my  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "andezpeot  we  shall 
■ake  a  doser  aoqountanoe  with  yonder  dark 
oload  than  will  be  pleasant." 

E.  We  shall  be  sab  in  the  cave,  yoa  know, 
mamma,  if  it  rains,  bat  we  most  make  haste  and 
get  there  bKire  it  begins,  <a  we  shall  not  he  aUe 
to  gather  dry  sticks  wr  onr  fire. 

The  wood  bad  soarcdy  been  collected,  and 
barnt  ap  briskly  in  the  cave,  when  a  few  heavy 
dfopB  warned  the  little  party  that  a  smart  shower 
was  at  band,  and  ibty  wvn  g^lad  to  retreat  to 
their  new  honut  as  Enddy  oalled  it. 

*'It  will  soon  be  over,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  B., 
as  she  saw  Ernest  gadng  sorrowfolly  into  the 
darkened  sW,  "and  we  shall  find  oar  walk  home 
aAerwards  nr  more  fresh  and  pleasant"- 

**J  wonder  where  the  cloods  will  be  gone  to, 
mamma,"  said  IMdy,  **wbai  the  sky  is  Une 
again?" 

E.  Why,  it  is  the  doods  which  are  now  com- 
ing down  npon  the  groond  in  rain,  Freddy. 

F-  Bat  are  the  doods  made  of  rain  UMa,niim- 
ma? — that  soands  very  strange 

Mr$.  H.  Not  enetlj  of  rain  in  the  state  in 
which  yon  see  it  Mmg,  because  watw  is  too 
heavy  to  float  high  in  ^  air.  as  the  okmds  do; 
bat  wf  are  really  made  of  water  in  tbe  state  of 
■team  or  vapor.  When  oold,or  anything  dse 
torn  the  vapor  into  drops,  it  fiiOs  to  ue  ground, 


■ad  we  have  a  shower.  Heat  tarns  watw  oito 
steam,  and  cold  tarns  steam  back  again  into 
water;  yon  can  easily  remember  thifl.  Look  it 
your  kettle  now,  boys,  boiling  ra  tbe  flr«  wbstit 
that  rushing  so  fost  out  of  tbe  spoat? 
"Steam,  mamma.** 

Mr$.  H.  And  what  do  yon  think  has  tnn«d 
some  of  the  water  m  the  kettle  into  steam? 
B.  I  sappose  it  was  tbe  hot  fire  uDdeni(a&! 
Mrs.  H.  True.  Emcat  Now  take  one  ef  tbi 
tea-caps  out  of  the  basket,  and  bold  it  over  tfaa 
steam  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dm  tdl  ma  what 
you  see  inside  it 

F.  Small  drops  ofwater  are  numiiig  down  tbe 
:  ddes  <tf  the  cap,  mamma.  I  sappoee  tbe  cold  cap 
has  tnraed  the  steam  back  into  watCT. 

Mtm.  H.  It  is  not  only  over  a  fire  tbat  wafer 
evapmates,  <»■  is  tunied  mto  npn-,  my  ddlAm 
Warm  air  also  causes  it  to  evapmate  wan  do^. 
Have  yoa  ever  wondered  where  tbe  miter  goes  1> 
in  grandpapa's  fish-pond?  Ton  knov  it  is  pavci 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  tbe  water  cannot  na 
throngh  into  the  ground,  and  yet  in  dry  weatbs 
it  diuppears  so  fast,  that  as  you  told  me  yestcr 
day,  it  is  now  almost  empty. 

E,  I  never  tboaght  oi  this  reason  for  it  d«u 
mamma.  I  sappose  the  warm  air  turns  it  into 
steam,  and  then  the  steam  rises  up  and  nakM 
clouds. 

Mrs.  H.  Just  so,  Ernest;  and  this  istiieiaH 
with  l^es  and  rivers,  and  the  sea  itsdf  A  great 
ded  of  their  water  rises  ap  in  vapor  into  tbe  ^> 
and  when  ttds  is  amdenstd,  as  it  is  called,  ioM 
drops,  it  &lls  back  to  the  earth  in  dew  cr  ida. 
Thus  the  plants  and  the  trees  wbidi  p;row  a  loag 
way  from  the  1rate^dde,  are  sombed  and  » 
freshed.  We  were  talkmg  about  the  food  of  the 
plaflts  tiie  other  day.  Tou  see  now  one  of  A* 
ways  in  wbidi  God  provides  for  them,  fiv  weetn* 
not  examine  anything  witboat  fiodinK  out  Ha 
tender,  watchful  care  over  all  that  He  bas 
which  mrr  make  us  love  Him  more  than  we  ^ 
before.  The  dew  comes  from  tbe  vapor  floatiBg 
in  the  air,  which  the  coolness  of  the  night  hu 
tamed  into  drops,  co  that  it  frdls  down  upon  tin 
Uttle  thirsty  flowers:  and  when  we  go  oat  b^m 
break&st,  we  see  them  sparkling  in  tbe  sonli^ 
these  beautiful-  mornings,  as  tf  every  Made  ana 
leaf  had  decked  itself  mth  diamonds  to  booff  the  j 

ri^Bun.  ' 

E.  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,  I  AaB  like « 
remembar  this  the  next  time  I  aes  the  pret^  dev 
before  breakfost 

Mrs.  H.   Thm  are  many  other  wooaecfid 
things  about  steam  for  you  to  learn,  Ernest  fltrr 
was  it  that  the  long  tnun  of  eaznates  wen  i 
moved  fonraid  hi  wuob  w«  tiaTdled  the  sd» 
day!  , 

F.  By  a  steam-engine,  you  said,  mauuu-  i 
sappose  that  means  it  was  steam  that  padid  « 
on,  W I  don't  see  bow  it  eoold  do  wt-bor  , 
ooold  it  dear  mamma? 

Mrs.  H.   Tbe  kettle  most  help  us  , 
Freddy;  what  is  tbe  lid  ddng  nowl*  Look  it  it 

F.  Jumping  up  and  dom.  Wliy,hmrfiiBiV  I 
itlooks!  IneversawitdothatbeftntjortHB 
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mj  child.  Steun  Is  expmsioe;  that  meuia.  it 
pnases  sgtinst  the  ad«s  of  anythio^  which  oon- 
tMUS  it,  by  trying  to  eacape.  Now  sappoM  we 
tied  a  pieee  of  cotton  to  the  t(^  of  the  lid,  what 
raid  nappea  wbea  the  steam  fi>ras  its  way  oat 
flffte  kettle? 
JS.  It  would  g^TO  the  ootton  a  litUe  poll, 


Mn.  H.  In  this  way  the  steam  in  the  steam- 
•iriM,  fardng  up  what  is  called*  piston,  pulls  a 
Hue  wheeL  This  wheel  is  made  with  books  or 
teeth  at  the  edge,  so  that  erery  poll  catdiing  one 
of  the  books,  turns  the  wheel  round  farther  and 
brtber.  The  hooked  wheel  is  oMinected  with  the 
la^  wheels  of  the  engine,  so  that  when  one 
mores  roond,  the  other  will  do  so  also,  and  the 
whole  ndls  forward  at  onoe,  polling  the  train  after 
it  I  think  you  know  that  anythine  which  rolls 
a  iriieel  round,  will  move  it  forwan^T 

E,  Do  you  mean  that  If  I  torn  the  wheels  of 
By  oart  with  my  two  bands,  mamma,  it  would  go 
CD  Just  the  same  as  if  I  was  dragging  it? 

Mn.  H.  Tea,  dear;  too  can  easily  tiy  this 
whan  we  readi  borne.  But  I  ttdnk  hal^  is  in  a 
Imrrlbr  her  tea,  Ernest,  and  we  must  not  keep 
tiw  uttle  queen  waiting  on  her  birth-day. 

Ireo  before  the  oMldren  bad  finiuied  their 
many  gipsy  tea,  the  douds  had  bitdcen  away, 
uid  a  rainbow  was  gleamii^  in  the  partial  smi- 
due  just  oppodte  to  the  entrance  of  toe  care. 

"Only  see,  mamma,"  says  Freddy,  "it  is  go- 
ing to  be  quite  fine.  Now  I  am  glad  the  rain 
ome,  beoanse  it  has  made  soch  beantiM  colors 
IB  the  sky." 

Mrs.  R.  Ton  do  not  forget  what  the  rainbow 
tdb  ns,  Freddy,  I  hope. 

F.  No.  dear  mamma.  I  shall  always  renieai- 
bar,  I  think,  when  I  aee  it  Itidlsw  that  God 
pniniBad  that  it  shonld  notalways  rdn. 

£.  Mmae  thinks  it  will  be  too  wet  for  onr 
walk  home. 

Mrs.  H.  Not  if  we  wait  a  few  minutes, 
daar.  The  ground  ia  so  dry  that  tt  will  soon  soak 
ap  all  the  rain.  Where  will  all  these  drops  hare 
gnw  to.  Earnest? 

£.  Will  thc!y  not  raise  vp  the  thread-like 
tabes  of  the  plaats*  mamma,  as  yoaezpbined  to 
ns  before? 

Mrs.  H.  Some  of  them  will,  and  I  am  glad 
joa  remembered  this;  bat  a  great  deal  of  the  run 
tana  or  filters  tbroogh  the  loose  soil,  until  it 
reaohee  olay  or  tock,  or  some  kind  of  earth  which 
it  eantMt  penetrate.  Tbeaitwdlectsintoapool.w 
nms  along  as  a  litUo  stream  nndergnrand.  I  can 
•asilT  ezpwn  this  toyoo.  Gatherahandfolofthe 
wood  ashes  from  your  fire,  and  fiUoneofthepUtM 
wfththem.  ThatwiU  do.  Now  tdl  me  what 
boQomes  tit  tlds  water  when  I  poor  it  opoo  the 
aduB? 

The  hOTB  both  answered,  **It  is  goiM,  manuna; 
itlaaU  soaked  up." 

Mrs.  H.  I  will  dig  a  little  hde  in  my  heap  of 
ishes  with  a  spoon,  children;  now  look  and  tell 
■e  what  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  it? 

F.  On,  tha«  is  the  water,  mamma;  it  bad  ran 
(bwu  to  the  bottom  «f  the  [ilate. 

'Mrt.  H.  It  is  just  so  with  the  rain,  Fredt 
Oar  soil,  like  the  wood-asbes,  is  porous;  that 


it  allows  the  rain  to  soak  through  it  Thereftse  it 
disappears  almost  as  soon  as  it  fallff^poa  Aa  sur- 
fiu»,  and  runs  down  until  it  meets  with  a  iHilof 
soil,  that  like  the  cluoa  plate,  is  not  igxtmasr*m4, 
there  it  remains  in  a  pool,  or  perhaps  nms  tXaaf^ 
this  harda  earth  until  it  meets  with  an  opSDmg, 
where  it  flows  out  as  a  little  stream.'  But  then 
are  not  nAsiy  soch  openings  in  lerd  gnnmd;  so 
tell  me  what  I  did,  Freddy,  wheo  I  wantid  to  get 
at  the  water  in  the  plate. 
F.  You  made  a  ofAt  through  the  ashes. 
Mrs.  H.  Which  are  p(»oos.  And  what  would 
yon  do,  Ernest,  if  yoa  were  a  \<m%  way  from  any 
stream,  uid  wanted  to  get  #ater  out  of  the 
ground? 

E.  I  must  make  a  hole  tbroogh  the  porous 
earth  until  I  came  to  one  which  was  not  poroos. 
and  there  I  shootd  find  some  water.  Why  is  this 
not  the  samb  as  making  a  wdl,  mamma? 

Mrs.  H.  To  be  sore  it  is,  Bmest;  lutre  yoa 
only  jost  found  this  oat?  And  as  it  woold  not  ba 
easy  to  get  down  by  a  ladder,  and  fetch  np  pails 
of  water  fimn  the  bottom  of  a  wdl*  wtdoh  is  stma- 
times  seventy  or  one  hundred  feet  deq>,  pnnms 
are  bailt  over  oor  wells,  which  spare  as  the 
trouble.  But  it  is  later  than  I  expected,  children. 
Call  Daisy,  while  nurse  and  I  pack  tlM  thinn 
into  the  basket,  that  we  may  set  off  immedlMdf 
for  home. — PcTtny  Magazvu. 

BKNESXINE. 

BT  WBBTA. 

*Twas  jnst  npon  the  threahidd 

Of  girlhood'e  sonny  floor. 
She  stepped  acroBi  to  meet  me 
Hair  through  the  open  door, 
With  SBnlight  on  her  forehead, 
And  siffiDg-time  in  her  eyes, 
Catclung  their  >often«d  lustre. 

From  azore-tinted  sUes,— 
Upon  her  braided  tretaes. 

Half  aureate,  half  brown, — 
She  wore  of  bursting  blossoms 
A  regal,  rosy  crown. 

Tet  once  again  I  saw  her. 

When  womanhood's  full  sway. 
Had  stolen  lesser  graces 

Of  prlbood-reign  awayi 
One  hand  outstretched  in  greeting. 

The  other,  half  in  pride. 
Lingered  among  tbe  ringlets 
Of  childhood  at  her  side, — 
Still  beautiful  and  loving. 

The  same  sweet  self  of  yore, 
As  wheo  she  stepped,  a  maiden. 
Half-through  the  open  door. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  parted — 

We  friends  of  youthful  daysi — 
'Twas  in  the  golden  Autumn, 
Half  wrapt  in  silver  haze. — 
Ten  years  ago  she  gathered 

Bar  robes  upon  her  breast. 
And  in  the  lea6ess  forest 

She  laid  her  down  to  rest. 
Tet  still,  methioks,  I  see  her. 

As  when  she  stepped,  before. 
Id  yoathfbl  pride  ai^^hsaaty,  , 
Half  tbn(!ig||i^,4teiOI»§le 
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THE  POEM. 

I  am  dreaming  o'er  a  poem 
Of  affection's  stzeott^  sublime; 

Loved,  because  that  fflce  I  read  it 
Id  tbe  dear,  dear  olden  time. 

While  yon  «at  and  praised  my  reading 
Of  the  poet's  touching  rhyme.. 

And  how  often,  Tery  genUy, 

Did  yon  check  my  cadeoca*  when 

I  read  the  sweetest  veraea 
Orer  to  you  once  again) 

I  have  read  that  blessed  poem 
Many^  many  times  since  then! 

Then  you  softly  closed  the  volume, 
When  I  paused  at  the  last  line, 

While  your  eyeatsaid  sweeter  poems,— 
Poems  that  were  more  diving 

And  all  Hybla  sweets  were  elostered 
On  the  ups  that  dropped  to  niiae* 

This  is  over  now,  all  over, — 

And  'til  better  thos  to  b«t 
Yet  I  often  sit  and  wonder 

Who  is  reading  toft  to  thee, 
And  if  any  voice  ia  sweeter 

To  thy  heart  than  mine  would  bet 


ALTO. 

"I  don't  wish  to  sing  seoond  treble,**  ujn  one 
of  onr  singers.  '*[  don't  wish  to  sing  seoond 
treble,"  say  many  other  youne  ladies.  "Why 
not?"  "Because,*^'  says  one,  '''tis  too  difficult.''' 
"Because,"  says  another,  "Mr.  A.,  or  Miss  B., 
says  it  will  spot/ my  ootce."  "Becsase,"  says  a 
tmid,  "I  dm't  think  my  Totoe  is  adapted  to  that 
part." 

Not  let  lis,  fis  ft  moment,  consider  these  ob- 
jections. **  Tis  too  difficult,"  do  yon  say?  A 
stronger  argument  you  certuidy  could  not  em- 
ploy in  fttTor  of  practising  it  Would  you  Iw  a 
good  singer?  and  not  a  mere  cipher  in  the  choir 
or  mufflo-drcle — thai  you  must  be  determined  to 
overcome  difficulties;  and  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty, the  more  resolute  ^ould  you  be  in  your 
determinatioD  to  overcome  it-  If  this,  then,  is 
your  objection,  we  advise  you  to  work  utith  a  vnll, 
and  the  difficulties  will  vanish  in  proportion  as 
you  put  forth  eSbrt.  But  Mr.  or  Miss  Somebody 
says,  "It  will  s;k>»/  your  voice."  Show  us  that 
Mr.,  or  Miss,  and  we  will  show  you  one  who 
knows  DOthiiig  of  what  he  (or  we)  is  talking 
about  Ton  uve  oertiuiiily  been  taloog  counsel 
of  one  iriio  is  altogeUier  tmqoalUied  to  give  it — 
one,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  phibsophy  (rf 
the  voice,  and  of  the  way  to  improve  it;  there- 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tuck  counsel.  If  one  who 
digs  deep,  and  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
bouse  he  is  about  erecting,  will  thereby  endanger 
the  superstructure,  then  will  a  young  lady  en- 
danger or  "i;)ot^"  her  voice  by  stadyins  and 
praotising  Alto.  Voices  may,  it  is  true,  be  in- 
jured and  spoiled  by  practising  in  the  wrong  way 
any  part;  but  there  certainly  is  no  more  danger 
in  toe  practise  of  second  treble  than  in  that 
of  any  other  part  Onr  best  soprano  siogeis 
•onmuDeed  l^^  singing  alto;  and  by  ocmtinued' 


and  jodioiooa  praetioa,  giadnUy  hmU  «p  flieir 
vmoss  until  tti^  were  al^  to  ring  cimr  part 
well;  but  most  who  have  thus  oommuoad 
and  persevered,  have  acquired  a  oompftSB  flf 

voice  of  at  least  two  octaves;  and,  in  mSDT 
instances,  much  more;  besides,  what  ia  sHu 
bettw,  a  tmiform,  even,  pure  tone.  YoaDg 
lady,  would  you  be  a  good  singer?  go  and  do  lik^ 
wise.  PraoQce  tbe  scale  duly,  high  and  hnr: 
sing  with  care,  vid  be  more  anzioos  for  a  pure 
.  tone  than  for  power,  and  you  will  80<m  reap  a 
:  rich  reward,  by  tbe  improremeat  you  will  make. 

The  third  objection  is  the  only  rtal  one  of  tbe 
three.  It  may  be  that  your  v<nce  is  not  adapted 
to  seoond  treUe.  If  yoa  think  it  is  not  ask  your 
'.  teacher,  or  leader,  to  eawniiie  it,  and  then 
governed  by  his  advioe;  but  never  again  make 
use  of  such  a  ridiculous  expression  as  uie  seoond* 
or  advance  such  a  sentiment  as  the  first— in  pre- 
sence, at  least,  of  ant  intelligent  muffldaa— as 
reascms  why  you  would  not  pcsiotioo  second  tnfala. 
— iVigw  York  Mtmcal  Bevtew. 


YOUNG  AGAIN. 

An  old  man  sits  in  a  higb-baek'd  chair 

Before  an  open  door. 
While  the  sun  of  a  Summer  aflernoon 
,       Falls  hot  across  the  floor. 

And  tbe  drowsy  click  of  an  ancient  clock 

Has  noted  tiie  hour  of  four. 

A  breeze  Uoira  in  and  a  breeze  blows  out. 

From  the  scented  Summer  air, 
And  it  flutters  now  on  his  wrinkled  brow, 

And  now  it  lifts  his  hair; 
And  tbe  leaden  lid  of  his  eye  drops  down* 

And  he  sleeps  in  his  high-back'd  chair* 

The  old  man  sleeps,  and  the  old  man  dreaSBs, 

His  head  drops  on  his  breast. 
His  hands  relax  their  feeble  hold, 

And  fall  to  his  Up  in  rest. 
The  old  man  sleeps,  and  in  sleep  he-dreams. 

And  in  dreams  again  is  blest. 

Tbe  years  unroll  their  fearful  scroll, 
He  is  «  child  again, 
'   A  mother's  tones  are  in  his  ear, 
And  drift  across  his  braiitt 
He  chases  gandy  butterflies 
Far  down  tbe  rolling  plain. 

He  plucks  the  wild-rose  in  tbe  woods. 

And  gathers  eglantine. 
And  holds  the  golden  buttercups 

Beneath  his  sistei's  chinj 
And  angles  in  the  meadow  hnok 

With  a  bent  and  ndted  pta. 

He  loiters  down  the  grassy  lane. 

And  by  the  brimming  pool. 
And  a  sigh  escapes  his  parted  Hps 

As  he  hears  the  bell  for  acbool — 
And  he  wishes  it  never  were  nine  o'clock. 

And  the  morning  never  were  full. 

A  mother's  hand  is  press'd  on  his  head, 

Her  kiss  is  on  his  brow — 
A  Summer  breeze  blows  in  at  the  door 

With  a  toss  of  a  leafy,  bongh;  - 
And  the  boy  ^,vif|iit^;^^^0ai^agidii, 

And  his  ujik  are  t«apllPaiftfw. 


1 


LXADcra  Tax  blihd  rat. 

I   

ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 


aooM  edition,  with  many  Qne  illuBtrationft.  of' 
Mrs.  Lee's  "Anecdotes  and  HkbitAoftbe  Fastinct 
of  Animals."  There  is  no  more  interesting  Tolnme 
on  the  Bobjeot  tiiis.  As  a  readingbook  for 
the  jonng,  it  is  eepeciallj  attractire.  We  make 
a  mn^e  extract.] 

Some  persons  profcse  to  tliinkthat  the  Rodents 
Mllfld  Rats,  are  E>eaatifal  animals:  and  I  presume 
that,  pr^odice  apart,  the  sleek  skin,  Uie  sharp 
betfd,  tho  long,  slender  tail,  and  the  keen  look  of 
their  bright  black  ejes,  oaght  to  be  attractions; 
bat  those  who  have  been  annoyed  with  these 
animals  as  1  have  been,  can  scarcely  regard  them 
with  anythmg  bat  dislike.  Overspreading  the 
whole  world  as  th|f  do,  it  is  no  wonder,  where 
they  are  not  Tigoroosly  checked,  and  where  food 
is  abondant,  their  nnmberr  should  amoant  to 
■omethiiig  frigfatfiil.  On  a  visit  to  Sierra  Leone, 
I  was  all  daj  at  tiie  Qoremment  House,  and 
Koingtoan  upper  room  to  make  my  toilette,  I 
heard  a  pattering  of  little  feet  close  to  me,  and 
toniiDg  my  head  I  saw  between  the  floor  and  the 
riinnlun  door  of  the  next  apartment,  a  whole 
army  of  rats  on  a  peregrination,  and  givioK  suoh 
aa  idea  of  nnmher,  that,  oninitiated  m  I  then 
waa  (it  beiBf«D  ar  flnt  jonmaT  to  Africa,)  I 

roL.ni,— No.l  2 


I  was  perfectly  appalled,  and  most  thankful  that  I 
'  returned  that  tfight  to  sleep  in  my  safer  cabin  on 
board  ship.  This,  however,  was  but  the  begin- 
ning: and,  in  the  next  vessel  which  I  ent^vd, 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  the  next  time  she 
retomed  to  port,  she  was  sank  for  a  thne,  as  the 
only  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Between  these 
creatnres  and  the  cock-roaches,'  I  thought  my  • 
poor  child  and  myself  must  be  devoured.  ' 

There  is  a  fiuafj^  given  to  the  human  mmd  to  I 
accommodate  itself  to  all  circnmsUnoea,  for  which 
perhaps  we  are  not  sutBdently  thankftd;  and  it 
never  was  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  my  i 
own  ca«e,  lor  both  fear  and  apprdiCTsion  vanish- 
ed with  habit,  and  I  became  ^rless  of  those  ani- 
mated creatures  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  the 
bane  of  my  existence.  When  living  in  Oape  (Toast 
Castle,  I  used  to  see  the  rats  come  in  troops  past 
my  door,  walking  over  my  black  boys  as  they  lay  ^ 
there,  and  who  only  tunied  themselves  over  to 
present  the  other  sides  of  their  faoes  and  bodies, 
when  the  rats  returned— and  thought  it  a  good 
joke.   The  fleroert  encounter  which  I  evftr 
with  them  was  duriqg  one  of  tboie  terrific  stoi%s 
which  are  more  fifrious  between  the  tropics  than  j 
dsewbere.     I  was  theo,  boweverr  nnder  the 
Sfttfttor,  in  a  aative  hot,  and  heard  an  saeseding 
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nutlii%uidmoTcniait«U  uodikI  me.  To  mjjtlM  differaiMMgwhidiczisimnlswincuMdby 
tenor,  I  peroored  that  these  mooeeded  from  a  j  looalitj,  or  whether  tb^  wwe  so  fnm  the  bc^ 
number  of  r»ts  nmniog  up  aad  down  the  sides  of  jniog  There  is  now  no  known  spot  free  fnnn  the 
the  room  in  which  I  was  to  piss  the  night,  and  \  Norway  rat,  and  the  greater  the  number,  of 
who  shortly  began  to  run  over  me;  iixej  being  1  coarse,  the  more  impudent  they  beoome.  la 
disturbed  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  were  then  j  Oeylon.  I  am  told,  where  tbey  are  innumvabfe, 
falling.  The  only  weapon  I  oonld  find  was  a  |  they  perch  on  the  top  of  a  chair,  or  screen,  tnd 
shoe,  and  onrliDg  myself  into  a  hu^  arm-chair,  |  sit  tlyere  till  something  is  thrown  at  them.K 
taken  out  of  a  fVeoch  re&sel,  and  covered  with  |  which  they  slowly  retreat.  A  noise  is  heard  id 
blue  satin  damask,  I  sat  prepared  for  my  enemies,  <  the  verandah  close  hy  you,  and  you  see  a  part;  of 
whom  I  dreaded  much  more  than  the  lightning,  rats,  disputing  with  a  dog  for  the  possession  <tf 
which  was  flashing  across  the  iron  bars  laid  upon  some  object.  A  traveller  in  Oeylon  saw  his  dop 
the  floor.  I  felt  that  the  silk  of  my  place  of  re-  set  upon  a  rat,  and  making  ihem  relinquish  it,  be 
fuge  was  some  sort  of  protection  against  this:  but  took  it  up  by  the  tail,  the  dogs  lea|Hi^  after  it  the 
my  own  arm  could  alone  save  me  from  my  four-  whtde  time;  he  carried  it  into  his  dining-rooia,  to 
looted  fou.  Presently  my  husband  oame  m.  and  examine  it  tiiere  the  li^htof  the  lamp,  dariog 
saluted  me  with  a  shoot  of  laughter,  which,  bow-  the  wbcte  of  vhiofa  period  u  remained  M  if  it  wen 
ever,  abated  when  he  saw  my  antagonists.  The  jdead;  limbs  hanghig  and  not  a  mnsdo  BMniag. 
stonn  lulled  fmr  a  while,  and  the  rats  retreated:  |  After  five  minutes  he  threw  it  among  the  dogs, 
we  thai  crept  within  Uie  curtaiDs  of  bamboo  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  great  excitEmrabutd 
cloth,  which  encircled  a  rude  imitation  of  a  four- 1  to  the  astonishmetat  of  all  [Hcsent,  it  sttddealj 
post  bedstead,  but  I  kept  possession  of  my  shoe-  <  jumped  upon  its  legs,  and  ran  away  so  fast  that 
Weary  with  wat<^ing,  X  closed  my  ^es,  but  was  jit  ba£9ed  all  its  poniuers. 


awakened  by  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning, 
immediately  followed  by  awfiil  thunder,  and  a 
tumultuous  rush  of  rats.  Some  of  them  scram- 
bled up  the  outside  of  the  curtains:  but  arms  in 
hand  1  sat  up,  and  directed  by  the  noise,  I  hurled 
the  invaders  to  the  ground,  till  at  length  resist- 
ance, and  the  passing  away  of  the  storm,  allowed 
metosleepin  peace. 

These  were  the  brown  lats  irtudi  infest  erciy 
part  of  the  world,  but  very  much  inoreased  in 
8i»  b^  thar  residence  in  a  hot  climate. 

Besides  tbeae  brown  rats,  a  bush  rat,  as  it  is 
called,  infests  the  forest,  and  is  about  as  lai^e  as  a 
young  pig.  When  I  first  saw  this,  and  felt  my- 
self surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  familiar  animals, 
increased  to  such  magnitude,  by  multitudes  pre- 
viously unknown  to  me,  and  others  of  which  I 
bad  only  beard,  and  yet  none  of  us  were  devoured, 
I  could  not  but  fuel  with  tenfold  depth  the  Crea- 
tor's command,  that  man  should  have  the  domin- 
ion over  them  all.  His  own  strength  alone  could 
never  enable  him  to  walk  among  them  unharmed. 

The  piincipal  characters  which  distinguish  the 
rat  remain  m  all  countries,  but  there  are  several 
agaaaa.  The  black  rat  is  that  wludi  first  in- 
hatnted  this  island;  bat  it  has  h^  nearly  driven 
out  by  the  brown,  which  is,  without  any  founda- 
tion, termed  the  Norway  rat.  It  oame  fnm 
India,  Persia,,  etc.,  and  it  u  said  to  have  appeared 
in  Europe  afka  a  great  earthquake  in  1727.  All 
are  so  eminently  carnivorous,  that  they  do  not: 
make  the  least  ceremony  in  devouring  tifh  other; 
in  times  of  scarcity;  so  that  on  one  oocasion,  si- 
ready  spoken  of,  when  I  and  my  companions; 
stood  a  chance  of  being  starved  ouraelves,  we  felt ' 
sure  that  the  violent  screams  and  ^struggles  we 


One  evening,  when  at  Bathurst,  StaMsi^'s,  I 
was  sitting  at  work  in  an  uppo-  room,  and  m  tfae 
midst  of  the  stillness,  heard  something  breathiDg 
close  to  me.  There  was  no  other  person  in  the 
chamber  except  my  child,  who  was  asle^  in  bed. 
Al^ougb  stanled,  I  did  not  move,  but  castiag 
m^eyea  rounds  I  saw  a  huge  rat,  sitting  upcm  tfae 
table  at  my  elbow»  watching  every  movooeDt  ef 
my  fingers.  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  laa 
oool  impudence,  and  suppose  I  had  been  too  mwfc 
absorbed  by  thought  or  employment,  to  notice  lai 
approach.  I  gradually  laid  diawn  my  woA.  and 
slipping  quietly  out  of  the  room,  as  if  I  had  not 
perceived  him,  called  tbe  servants.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  there  were  nests  of  rats  in  the  chimney; 
for  that  Government  House  had  been  wisely  pro- 
vided with  tbe  possibility  of  having  fires  in  the 
rooms  daring  the  rainy  season;  and  the  hunt  be- 
gan. I  jumped  on  to  the  bed,  not  only  to  be  oat 
of  the  way,  but  to  keep  the  rats  from, the  plsee 
where  my  child  was.  Two  of  the  moi,  faniiahed 
with  sticks,  routed  the  enemy  from  their  hidii^ 
places,  and  four  others  squatted  at  the  oonien  ef 
-the  room,  holding  a  ck>th  spread  betw^  tlMir 
hands.  They  said  it  was  most  likely  tbe  nU 
would  mn  round  dw  widls,  and  they  ^nold  there- 
five  oatoh  them  in  the  c^en  dtrtfa.  The  mai 
proved  them  to  be  right;  tbe  frigtdened  animsU 
rushed  to  them,  .were  immediatdy  em^ostd,  and 
their  necks  were  wrung  in  a  moment.  Aftir  the 
himt  was  ended,  they  wan  thrown  over  the  ve- 
randah into  tbe  garden,  to  the  number  of  at  kast 
fifty.  In  the  morning,  however,  they  were  sll . 
gone,  but  tbe  foot-marl^  of  ,^he  Genet  oats  tM 
how  tliey  bad  been  removed-  Some  squeaks  tbe 
next  day  in  the  chimoey  betrayed  tbe  presence  of 


heard  going  on  among  the  rats  behind  the  planks,  some  very  young  ones,  and  a  fire  cmT  damp  grtsi 

were  ]  being  lighted,  their  destruotitui  was  oompletid  hj 
BuffiKation.  This  was  perhaps  crod,  bat  it  vai 
neoessaiy  in  BdTdefenoe;  and  I  sfauddend  I* 
thuk  <rf  how  I  and  my  daughter  mtJblt,  in  ev 
sleqp,  have  been  attaoksd  by  tbesa  animils. 
is  not  to  be  wondstad  at,  when  auMH^ded  If 
nurriadsof  ohnoBoos  i 
itelinff  towudir^' 


arose  from  the  meals  which  the  strong 
making  upon  their  more  feeble  brethren. 

Rats  are  noctumid  in  t^etr  habits,  and  liks  to 
live  in  sabterrimean,  or  mysterions  abodes-  They 
aft  found  in  idaods  lying  in'  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  till  the  moment  of  tbeir  disoorery  to  ns, 
8iq>pofled  not  to  have  been  visited  hj  man,  and 
yet  tbe  question  stiU  irauins  onsetUed,  wbethsr 
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Mnnted.  At  tte  moaent  of  which  I  spnk,  vala- 1  «nd  carefally  closed  the  door.  They  then  com- 
tUe  books,  dried  i^snts,  papers  containing  the '  meoced  a  general  massacre;  in  doing  which,  it 
data  of  sdeDtiOe  obser¥ations,  concerning  the  |  was  not  neoessuy  to  teke  aim,  fiv  wbererar  the 
snrrej  of  the  river  Oambia.  to  a  consideraUe  dts-  \  htow  fM,  it  wma  sure  to  knock  over  •  rat,  acne 
tuoe.  wcm  desttoj^d  daring  the  illncsB  tho  i  befaig  allowed  to  eaeqie  }xy  oUmUng  over  tlw 
obeen-er  by  rats  and  insects.  j  walls.  This  experiment  was  repeated  at  intervals 

One  afternoon,  the  commandant  at  Bathntsti  of  •  f<nr  days,  and  the  end  <n  a  month,  16  050 
was  quietly  reading,  when  he  beard  a  vMent  |  rats  had  been  destroyed.  In  one  night  tb^  killed 
SQOcakiDgand  hisbing  in  the  room  bcilow  him,;  2,650;  and  yet  this  cann(^gjTe  an  entirely  ade- 
whidi  was  even  with  the  ground,  and  contained '  Qiu^  <»  their  number,  for  the  yard  in  qoes- 
rtores.  He  took  the  key,  and  followed  by  his  \  turn  did  not  cover  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
aerraats  armed  with  sticks,  went  to  ascertam  the  ^  the  spaot  allotted  to  killing  horses.  The  rats  in 
cause.  On  opening  the  door  they  beheld  a  rat  ^  this  place  have  made  burrows  for  themselves,  like 
»nd  a  venomoiu  serpent  engagedln  mortal  combat  |  catacombs;  and  so  great  is  their  namber,  that  they 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  action  have  not  found  room  close  by  the  slaughter- 
of  both  animals;  the  rat  had  retreated  for  a  mo- 1  houses.  They  have  gone  forther;  and  tbe  paths 
ment,  and  stood  with  flashisg  eyes;  tbe  head  of  I  to  and  from  ttieir'  dweUings  may  be  traced  across 


tbe  serpent  was  reared  to  receive  a  fresh  attack; 
again  and  again  they  closed  and  separated,  but 
the  reptile,  altbough  much  bitten,  gained  the  vic- 
tory; the  rat  fell,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  swelled 
to  a  great  size,  and  died  in  a  very  fbw  minutes. 
Tbe  scri>ent  glided  away,  but  Was  afterwards  dis- 
oomed  in  ber  neat  wittt  several  young  ones,  io  m 
arack  (tf  tbe  atore-room  wall,  dose  to  a  staircase, 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  descending  daily, 
and  wb«e,  in  fact,  I  had  of^en  seen  tbe  serpents* 
beads  peeping  out,  and  had  waited  till  they  were 
witfadnwn. 

Of  the  brown  rat,  Mr.  Jeme  tells  the  following 
story:— "Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Ferryman,  walking  out 
in  some  meadows  one  evening,  observed  a  great 
number  of  rats  in  the  act  of  migrating  from  (me 
plaoe  to  another,  which,  it  is  known,  Uiey  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  oocasionally.  He  stood  per- 
fectly still,  and  tbe  whole  a^semblagtf  passed  close 
to  htm.  His  astonishment,  however,  was  great, 
vbsD  he  saw  an  old  blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece 
oi  Btiek  at  one  end  in  its  mouth,  while  another 
lat  bad  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  Urns  con- 
dneted  his  blind  companion.*' 

Tbe  amount  of  destructive  force  possessed  by 
rats,  cannot  be  better  ezemplifled  than  in  the  re- 
port given  ta  the  French  Government,'  rdating  to 
^e  removal  of  the  horse  slaughter-houses,  situated 
at  Mont&ucon,  to  greater  distance  from  Paris; 
one  great  objection  being  tbe  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood,  if  the  voracious  creatures  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  usual  sustenance.  It  is 
wdl  known,  that  tbe  mischief  which  they  oc ca- 
non is  not  confined  to  what  they  eat;  but  they 
nndenoine  houses,  burrow  through  dams,  destroy 
drains,  and  comqtit  incalcnIaUe  havoc,  in  every 
plaoe  and  in  everything. 


the  ndgbboring  fidds. 


THE  COST  OF  A  BAD  HABIT. 

Wbat  a  common  thing  it  is  finr  mople  to  have 
aome  bad  baUt  or  other,  which  is  worse  than 
tMdess.  bnt  wfaidi  thty  find  it  voy  difficult  to 
break  tbemselvca  oC. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  who  had  such  ahabit,  aod  who  one  day 
rendered  lumself  very  ridiculous  by  it.  The  habit 
this  gentleman  bad,  was  one  of  frequently  hand- 
ling bis  spectacles.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
L^islature  of  his  State,  and  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  he  would  first  place  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  suffer  them  to  remain  there  a  minute  or  two, , 
throw  them  upvrard  on  his  forehead,  and  finally 
fold  them  up  and  lay  them  before  him  on  bisdesk. 

One  dayavery  important  question  cameup  in  tbe 
legislature,  and  the  fidgety  gentleman  commenced 
a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure. 
A  friend  to  tbe  pnjeot,  wlw  was  somewhat  of  a 
wag,  detormined  that  he  would  spoil  the  efieot  <^ 
wfaat  the  honorable  gentleman  had  to  say.  So 
btfon  the  speaker  entered  the  honse,  after  a  re- 
cess, he  provided  himself  with  a  dozen  pair  of 
spectacles.  Tbe  member  commenced  his  speech 
with  his  usual  ability.  But  a  few  moments 
elapsed  before  he  was  at  work  with  his  spectacles 
and  finally  got  them  upon  bis  forehead.  At  this 
juncture,  our  wag,  who  stood  ready,  laid  another 
pair  on  the  desk  before  the  speaker.  These  were 
taken,  and  gradually  gained  a  place  on  his  fore- 
head by  the  side  of  the  others.  A  third,  fourth 
and  flmi  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  A 
smile  settled  upon  the  countenances  of  thehonot- 
able  members,  which  gradually  lighted  up  in  a 
grin,  and  at  last,  when  tbe  speaker  bad  warmed 
The  r^Bork  states,  tbat  tibe  caroaaes  of  horses  t  up  into  one  of  his  most  patriotic  and  eleigant  sen- 
killed  one  day,  and  amounting  to  thir^-five,  tenoes,  he  deposited  a  sixth  pair  with  tbe  others, 
would  be  found  tbe  next  nuNmingwitb  the  bones  |  and  there  was  a  loud  and  long  peal  of  laughter 
IHcked  dean.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Dusaus-  i  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  President^,  cleiks, 
Bois,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  made  this  >  members,  all  joined  in  tbe  chorus.  The  speaker 
experiment.  A  part  of  his  yard  was  enclosed  by  looked  around  in  e^tonishm^t  at  this  curious  in- 
aolid  walls,  at  the  foot  of  which  several  holes  | 
were  made  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  rats. ' 
Into  this  enclosure  he  pot  the  bodies  of  three  | 
horses,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  the  night  he  stopped 
up  all  the  holes  as  qoietly^  as  he  could;  he  tl^n 
summoned  several  ^  his  workmen,  and  each, 
srmed  with  a  tonfa  and  »  stick, -entered  the  yard 


termption;  but  raising  his  hand,  be  grasped  his 
spectacles,  and  tbe  whole  force  of  the  joke  rushi-d 
upon  his  mind.  He  dashed  the  glasses  upon  ifae 
fioor,  took  his  hat  and  left  tbe  hall.  The  bill  was 
pas^  by  a  triumphant  muprity,  probably  in 
consequenee  of  ^S0i,^i^K^Qfi^lgm  uatleBS 
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OLBBIOAL  JOKES.  they  uwd  to  UMt  it  my  hUgrt 

»  j  hoose,  jupes  um  tobacco  mn  aet  ont,  and  odw 

Henry  Ward  Beeeber  is  aoaewbatirf a  wag  In, creature  comforts  in  propcnlini,  wlncli  mc 
ht9  way.  We  have  reoanUy  been  modi  amnsed  inerer  seen  there  at  other  tknes.  So  those  tinm 
in  reading  a  speeob  of  his  at  the  late  ¥teitin\  of  it  is  to  be  sappoaed  that  Pnmdenee  winked  »t 
the  New  England  Soeiely  in  New  Toric.  Bis  those  things*  fin-,  certainly,  they  did  not  know 
rematks  were  elicited  by  a  toast,  "like  Olergy  ofjany  better.   I  recollect,  too,  me  oxf^osionB  o 


l^ew  England."  In  the  opening  of  bis  speech 
he  says:— "I  flad  myself  in  an  imnsnal  place, 
and  under  snch  drcnmatances  that  I  find  it  di£Q- 
cult  to  speak.  I  am  somewhat  like  the  deacon, 
who,  when  asked  to  lead  in  prayer  at  a .  Confer- 
ence meeting,  declined  to  do  so.  He  was  ezpos- 
tolatad  with  bv  his  renerable  pastor,  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  bad  the  ability,  and  he  oi^ht 
to  exercise  it:  to  which  the  deacon  very  meekly 
reified,  diat  he  knew  he  could  pray,  bat  that  he 
i^ways  hated  iL  I  fed  not  nnliks  ttiat  deaoon 
myself  on  this  oooadmi." 

Again— speaking  d  "the  bUosbgii^that  Al- 
low ministerislflddity,"  hesays:- 
thfartsou  eh&dren  in  mj  lather's 
eight  of  them  being  bc^,  only  seven  oi  tlw  nnm 
ber  turned  out  ministers-  There  were  two  more, 
the  ftther  and  a  brother-in-law,  connected  with 
the  order;  and  to  make  up  the  number  to  more 


human  thunder,  called  langhter,  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  room  filled  with  smoke,  and  where 
it  was  Buppceed  ite  ministers  were;  and  if  tnj 
of  you  bad  been  listemng,  as  I  was,,  you  woald 
have  said  that  evoy  motnv's  Mm  of  tiiem  wis  s 
Ontchman." 

The  clergy  then  were  not  avrase  to  a  bam 
raoe  when  the  occtM(m  called  for  it: — "I  reoolleet 
once  that  Doctor  Backos,  of  Betbldiem,  on  re- 
tuniing  from  my  father's  hoose  to  his  home,  wu 
attempted  to  be  passed  by  a  man.   The  doeur 
had  no  idea  of  being  beaten,  and,  if  he  was.  be 
meant  that  tho  man  shoold  do  it  w«U.  Tbe  ana 
'Thm  were  j  finally  saw  that  it  was  impoarible  to  ovartske 
famQy,  and  [him,  and  hdlooed,  at  the  top     his  vinos,  <Dr. 
Batons,  yoo  run  as  if  the  devil  was  after 
The  dpctor,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  ma, 
said,  iu  reply,  *I  believe  he  is-'  " 
Speaking  of  the  cold  meeting-hooses,  be  gira 


than  a  doseu,  I  uairied  into  a  family  having  i  us  a  good  anecdote: — "I  do  noTsay  that  I  sbotdd 
only  four  more.  Being  thus  a  Hebrew  among  relish  those  old  ideas  of  church-going,  and  ffltting 
Hebrews,  I  suppose  it  was  thought  bv  the  gen-  for  two  mortal  hours  of  a  Winter's  monung 
tlemen  that  I  could  say  something  of  the  deigy."  I  without  a  flre  in  the  room — for  a  stove  is  a 
Speaking  of  the  influoice  of  ministers  in  the  church,  in  those  days,  was  understood  to  be  t 


oldm  time,  he  remarka:->"But  the  events  which 
transpired  then  we  will  nerer  see  again.  Minis- 
ters will  never  again  be  upon  t»ms  of  intima^ 
with  the  magislntas  as  they  were  then.  Uagis' 
tratea  nefcr  oonsolt  minirters  now-a-days,  and  I 
1mv«  given  op  all  almg  the  idea  of  ever  being 
called  upon  by  a  governor  to  hdp  him  draw  up  a 
public  document,  though  I  did  draw  up  a  pro- 
clamation for  Thanksgiving  once  for  a  governor 
of  Indiana,  and  that  is  the  only  instance  in  my 
life  when  I  was  thus  employed." 

Here  is  another  toutm  of  his  humoK — ^"How 


desecration,  even  if  such  a  thing  asa  stove  wis  thm 
concaved  of.  When  it  was  first  proposed  to  in- 
troduce stoves  in  the  diardi  of  my  native  plaoe, 
Litohfteld.  in  Oonuecticnt,  Qun  was  a  violcHt 
mfpoflitiim  made  to  it  A  msa  said  to  one  good 
old  deacon— Trowbridge,  I  call  Urn:  'Dcaeon 
Trowbridge,  why  do  yon  oliiieot  to  a  store?' 
'Cause  it's  deeecration.^sud  the  deacon.  'Wdl,' 
said  the  man,  'but  does  not  aunt  Pdly  (Uiat  wu 
the  deacon's  wife)  bring  a  fiiot-stove  with  berf ' 
•Well,  I  never  thooj^t  of  that,'  sud  the  deacon. 
\  The  question  was  settled.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
much  the  people  valued  ministers,  in  their  new » it  was  right  to  have  a  fi)OtHM»TC»  it  wta  rifl^  t» 
country — in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — ^you  lure  one  all  over." 
can  imagine,  when  it  is  known,  that  they  could 
not  get  along  without  two  ministers  to  each 
church.  In  the  first  six  churches  of  Conneoicut, 
there  were  ten  preachers.  Eioh  church,  if  pos- 
nble,  had  a  teacher  and  a  preacher.  The  teacher 
was  a  professor  of  ThecAogy,  and  his  boemess 
was  to  indoctrinato.  The  other  was  the*reviTsl 
nynister,  as  vre  understand  the  term.  The  doctn 
put  the  powder  down,  and  the  other  man  touched 
It  ofi.  In  those  grand  old  times,  besides  the 
SablMth  sermons  and  weekly  lecturest  the  host- 
ness  €i  the  minister  was  to  go  firom  house  to 
house,  and  lecture  the  inmates.  Now,  however, 
that  business  is  entirely  transferred  to  women." 

He  gives  us  here  a  specimen  of  the  old- 
fashioned  minister  out  of  the  pulpit: — ^'However, 
let  it  not  be  supposed  because  clergymen  were 
earnest  and  devout  religions  Ininisters,  that  ther 
were  men  devoid  of  humor.  The  man  is  not  htiif 
a  man  who  has  not  a  streak  (rf'  that  m  him.  I 
recollect  even  lately  that  the  old  eort  of  minis- 
ters of  Ootmeclaoat  could  craofc  ajc&e  and  Bmtkt 
tobaoco  in  u  aooomplished  manner.  I  nooUeot 


THE  BKI6HT  LITTLE  GIRL. 

BONO  TO  AS  IRISH  TDKB. 

Her  blue  eyes  tbey  beam  and  they  twinkle; 

Her  lips  have  made  smiling  vaort  fain 
On  eheek  and  on  brow  there's  no  wriiikle» 

Bat  thousittds  of  cnrla  in  her  hair. 

6he*s  little— yon  don't  with  ber  taller; 

Jnst  hair  fbroogh  the  teeni  is  ber  tgu 
And  lady,  or  baby,  to  ealt  her. 

Were  lonething  to  puszle  a  sege. 

Her  feee,  with  the  fine  |^ow  tha^  in  it, 
As  fresh  as  an  apple-tree  bloomi 

And  01  when  the  comes,  in  a  minute, 
Like  sunbeams,  ihe  bri^tena  the  roosL 

As  taking  in  mind  as  is  featnre. 

How  many  will  sirt^or  her  i 
I  woodn,  thf^nmstlltt; 

Whati 
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THE  INVALID' S  MORNING  WATCH 
IN  WINTER. 

BT  THOe.  S.  TAN  BEBBEB. 

Lol  dudowy  formi  gigantic> 
Ab  the  flames  ascend  or  fiUlj 

Dance  manj  a  long-legged  antic 
O'er  ceiling  and  o'er  wall. 

Far  dietant  gfaoata  seem  aailing. 
Faint  death-bella  Btrike  tiie  ear; 

Tit  bnt  the  damp  logs  waUlnC 
On  erring  foncy's  ear. 

Like  eoab  half  qnenched  in  aahei 
The  panes  loom  leaden^rey, 

And  slow  the  pencilled  subea 
Their  cheqner-work  diaplay. 

On  narrower  inapection 

A  tree's  faint-shadowed  trank. 

Looms  through  the  window'a  fection> 
Almost  to  dimness  sunk. 

Thai  slowly,  slowly  roeking 

In  my  old  ancestral  chair, 
Thought  after  thought  comes  floekiift 

Till  twilight  paints  the  air. 

And  when  young  Dawn  comee  launching 
Her  crimson  boats  of  cloud,  . 

Ton  tree,  before  unbranching. 
And  draped  in  saU^  shroud. 

Towers  high  in  glory  tainted 

By  halos  bright  of  rays; 
Trunk,  bough,  and  twig  all  painted 

On  a  ground  of  golden  haze. 

80  when  the  sky  above  os 

Gleams  brighi'ning  in  its  titck, 

The  Angels  seem  to  love  us 
Aad  drive  ill  demons  back. 


"  ONE  SET  APART.  " 

BY  JEASSm  DEANS. 

Little  Jftsey  had  been  alone  a  long,  long  while- 
Be  hand  broken  his  china  dog9,  pulled  the  fringe 
off  from  the  table  cover,  admired  the  variegated 
birds  worked  os  the  footstool,  until  he  turned  it 
Q-yer; — had  crawled  to  the  patch  of  8UQl%ht  rest- 
ing on  the  roses  on  the  carpet,  and  clutched  at 
the  golden  rings,  and  played  with  his  transparent 
fingers.  Still  no  one  came.  He  fretted,  then 
looked  wi^  a  sudden  quiet  and  vague  expression 
into  the  me,  magnetically  drawn  by  the  bright 
ooals  shining  through  the  high  f^der.into  an  ad- 
miration of  its  beauties.  Then,  as  the  loneliness 
of  his  situation  mg^ia  reoalled  itself  to  his  nuod, 
he  oried  aofUj.  and  with  large  tears  nm- 
ning  down  his  plamp  rosy  dieeks 

Josey  was  oold.  hungry  and  fri^tened— be  had 
never  been  alone  before;  and  the  first  formed  word 
bis  little  tongue  had  ever  uttered,  passed  moan- 
iaely  l^s  pouting  lips— "mamma."  "mamma." 

Poor  littie  Josey!  He  did  not  know  that  she, 
who  would  have  caught  him  in  her  arms  and 
covered  him  with  kiases  at  this  flrst  token  of  in- 
tellect, could  no  longer  hear  him;  that  she  rested 
on  ber  stately  pouch,  pale  as  the  snow-drops  they 
placed  beside  her,  with  her  hands  calmfy  fi^ded 


upon  her  meek  bosom,  and  a  deep  solwin  sleep 
settling  upon  her  sweet  young  face. 

He  md  sot  know,  litue  lone  orphan,  bow  her 
hand  bad  been  clasped  in  prayer,  and  that  when 
her  soul  went  on  that  long  journey,  it  carried 
wiUi  it  a  payer  for  him  to  the  throne  of  grace; 
that  the  tiwtwfat  of  him  was  the  onfy  etoud  upon 
her  heart  as  uie  hastened  to  join  the  beloved  ono 
who  had  gone  bafim. 

No.  Josey  knew  not  this.  He  cried  still  {»- 
teonsly,  until  strangers  came  with  kind  words  and 
■ad  aces,  and  earned  him  down  stairs.  As  be 
passed  her  door,  he  instinctively  murmured  the 
new  word,  "mamma,"  "mamma,"  until  they 
hashed  him.  Then  bewildered,  firightened  and 
weary,  he  cried,  and  Uding  his  haul  among  the 
pillows  of  the  familiar  oradle,  sobbed  himself  to 
sleq>. 

&mle8  dimpled  his  flushed  face  in  that  sleep. 
An  angel  mother  held  him  in  her  arms,  soothed 
his  trembling  lips,  and  wh&pered  words  of  love 
into  bis  ear.  Stfll  be  did  not  know  that  he  was 
■a  orphan.  Alas!  pow  diOd,  be  learned  it  80(m 
enou^ 

The  fine  hooM  was  sdd  and  ^  its  elq;andes. 
Expenses  were  paid,  and  the  small  sum  remain- 
ing put  in  trust  for  the  boy  into  the  bands  of  a 
man  of  integri^.  Josey  lived  in  bis  fiunily. 
There  were  other  boys  and  ^ils,  but  they  were 
all  "to  the  manor  bom."  Josey  was  an  intruder- 
He  was  always  a  shy,  quiet  boy,  and  grew  still 
more  so  amid  this  childish  throng.  He  sought 
;  out  dark  comers,  and  glided  into  them  unper- 
i  eeived.  He  talked  to  himself,  when  alone,  and 
shared  no  joys  or  sorrows.  He  was  unlike  other 
children;  they  had  mothers.  He  would  watch  the 
mother  as  she  impulsively  caught  to  her  heart 
some  little  prattler,  and  tnm  away  sadly.  No 
one  kissed  Aim. '  Ko  one  kx^ted  with  pride  upon 
hi*  cop^-bodc  No  one  tied  his  tippet  about  bis 
neok  with  care.  No  on«  stole  on  tip  toe  at  nig^t 
to  bis  beddde  to  see  if  h«  were  comfortably  and 
happily  sleeping.  No  one  saved  cakes  and  candy 
for  Aim-in  the  buretfh  drawers,  or  stuffed  hi*  din- 
ner basket  with  a  favorite  morsel 

No.  He  was  *'one  set  apart"  He  must  take 
what  comee  and  be  thankful- 
Poor  little  Josey!  Svoa  the  teachers  knew  he 
had  no  mother,  and  neglected  him,  or  remembered 
him  in  long  tasks,  so  bopelessly  hard,  that  none 
but  a  mother  could  have  made  easy.  And  when 
his  h^  or  heart  ached,  there  was  no  breast  to 
bear  all  his  trouUes;  no  Mnd  to  cool  the  fever  of 
his  brow  with  its  gentle^  earesong  tonch.  Poor 
Josey! 

A  change  had  gradually  passed  over  Josey.  He 
had  grown  thin  and  pale:  his  eyes  were  large  and 
nnnatun&lly  bright;  his  form  fri^le  and  shadowy, 
i  Friends  whispered  when  he  passed,  and  boys 
I  made  room  for  him  by  the  winter  fire.  LitUe 
girls  shared  their  dinnws  with  bim.  Everybody 
was  so  kind,  that  he  could  nem  do  enough  for 
tbem. 

One  day,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire  sad  and  dis- 
spirited,  the  tears  wouid  rdl>down  his  cheeks. 

"Why  does  3<m^^feK^^JKek(XQm»  cbild  to 
hor  "»ftfp"'» 
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"The  poor  boy  hM  so  wite,*'  ntanwd  the 
parent. 

"Tea,"  oried  the  cbild.  with  eagar  Ttloe  and 
manner:  "yes,  J0M7  has  a  mamma;  ibe  is  an 

ansel  in  Hosren  " 


Nurse  Nanny'a  story.  Then  1  felt  mysdfriipphf 
towards  the  point,  and  dowly.  and  fall  of  terror, 
I  slid  on  nnul  after  one  vain  grasp  at  the  slipptrr 
silk,  <^  I  went  crack  upim  her  feet 
I  thought  from  her  look  rfie  was  going  to  nrar- 
^he  lady  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  der  me,  and  began  to  wonder  where  Aa  wouM 
her.  while  these  wortis  sank  deep  into  Josey'sihide  my  body,  and  whethtf  my  mottier  w«iW 
jjcart.  I  ever  find  it,  and  wbetbv  Mrs.  Boon  wwud  be 

"l'AaManKi»ber,"hewhi^edpan»etiiaUyto  hanged  forit.   

himwlf.  "IwiBflndher."^^  She  thought  better  of  it,  howeTor,a»d  deported. 

  ileaTing  me  to  pace  the  room  thooghUuUy.  and  to 

The  sun  rose  proudly  np  one  bright  OhristmasltnT  to  make  my  short  legs  naoh  from  <»«J«>^ 
rooming,  and  shone  in  upon  Josey 's  bed,  tinging ;  of  woren  flowers  to  the  other,  without  toniAteg 
his  brown  hair  with  gold,  and  oaUing  him  dog  j  the  plain  gronnd  oftheoarpet— From  ^AwAtoae- 
gard,  lighting  up  temptingly  the  daik  corner 


whwe  hui^  we  full  stodking 

Doors  opened  and  (dosed.  Heny  laagbtor  rang 
through,  the  ball.  A  gay  throng  came  dancing  hi. 

*'Joaey,  Josey.  I  wish  you  a  merryOhtwmaa.'* 


CHILDREN  IS  1858. 

I  went  with  a.  friend,  the  other  day,  to  look  it 
some  "fooms  to  let- "   She  liked  the  rooms,  aad 


They  crowd  aronnd  W  bed.  "ke  steeps  so  '   »''VS!f  k  I^T/^^ 

eply  andUesso  stiU.   Bis  &ee  is  whit<H-al.  the  man  who  own«l  them  liked  she  should  ta« 


doeiriy 

though  Um  thin  lips  wear  a  smile.  They  shudder 
wa^  cry  londly— - 
"JoB^isdead!" 

Yes,  Josey  has  found  his  mother,  and  the 
angds  in  Heaven  an  ni^jng,  "A  hxppy  Ohrist- 
maa-to  yoa»  Josey." 

.    MRS.  BOOZBi. 

Mrs.  Bmco  was  aa  old  lac^  who  smellod  of 
peppermint,  and  used  to  come  once  a  weA  to  see 
us.  I  think  she  had  been  a  scbool-mifi trees  in 
earlier  life-  She  wore  a  large  cap  with  a  pu% 
border,  with  fklse  black  hair  under  it,  and  im- 
mense, round,  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  from  be- 
hind which  glowed  two  fierce  black  eyes. 

Oh,  what  a  horror  I  had  of  that  old  lady!  She 
used  to  take  me  up  on  her  brown  silk  lap;  hold  me 
firmly  thera  with  hands  which  look  like  the  clawa 
of  the  grifflos  in  my  father's  big  books  of  heraldry, 
and,  in  that  position,  make  me  recite  my  cate- 
chism. I  remember  that  I  used  to  think  die  was 
some  rdation  to  Jostiflcatton^  whidi  was  alwi^ 
my  bard  pohit 

When  I  had  aooomplished  my  task  she  vsad  to 
give  me  three  peppermint  drops,  wMch  I  would 
tafte  and  throw  away  behind  the  pariw  ofgaa. 
Alas!  one  day  she  saw  me  and  oalmi  me  baok. 

"Come  here*  littlo  boT."  - 

And  when  I  approached,  tramUing,  her  daws 
lifted  me  up  upon  her  knees,  and  she  spoke  in 
tiie  most  unmodolatod  and  stony  Toioe  J  have 
ever  heard,  abmewhnhs  follows:— 

"Are  yon  k  good  lltue  boy?  No!  Good  little 
boys  never  throw 


them;  but  when  she  mentioned  she  had  childni^ 
he  stepped  six  paces  off-set  bis  teeth  together 
— pdled  his  waistcoat  down  with  a  jerk,  and 
said  J*  JVewr—tote—cAi/dren,— ma'am/" 

Now,  I'd  like  to  know  if  that  man  was  htnt 
grown  op? 

I'd  like  to  know  if  <d)iIdicB  ate  to  have  thor 
necks  wrung  like  so  many  chiAens,  if  bap- 
pen  to  "peep?" 

I'd  like  to  know  if  they  haven't  Just  as  modi 
right  in  tiie  world  as  grown  folks? 

I'd  like  to  know  if  boardiog-hotise  keepen, 
(after  children  have  been  in  a  close  achool-roooi 
for  five  or  six  hours,  feeding  on  verba  and  prfr 
nouns,)  are  to  pnt  tfaem  off  with  a  "second  table,'' 
leaving  tbeirto  stand  round  in  the  entries  on  one 
smelhng  the  dinner,  while  grown  people 
(who  have  lunched  at  oyster  shops  and  confec- 
tioner's saloons)  sit  two  or  three  hours  longer 
than  is  necessary  at  dessert,  cracking  their  nali 
and  their  jokes? 
I'd  like  to  know  if,  when  they  have  a  qnarto' 


liber^  to  take  tliem  by  the  coat  cellar,  lift 
out  (ff  41  nice  seat,  tak«  it  themselves,  and  then 
perch  them  on  theiAhup knee-bones,  to  joltorw 
the  pavements? 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  pidtjip  all  tbechildrce, 
and  tmrm  a  colony  on  some  bright  idand.  where 
these  people,  who  were  made  up  in  aVury,  with- 
out hearts,  couldn't  find  us;  n-  if  they  did,  wed 
just  say  to  them  when  they  tried  to  come  ashore 
away  peppermints-  Don't  yon  j  —Never  take  grovsn  up  folks  here,  «r.'  v,  wed 
know  that  God  does  not  love  little  boys  who  treatihemtoa"Beconddinner,''-— l»Urffire.o»il 


throw  away  the  necessities  of  life?  Litue  boys 
who  throw  away  peppermints  nerar  go  to  heaTon! 
Get  down,  little  boy.^* 

Tliea  sin  took  away  her  olawa,  and  left  me 
without  any  support  uptm  her  brown  silk  knees. 
ThMO  knees  were  very  high,  and  my  round  little 
1^  were  veiy  short,  and  seemed  to  me  to  bo  at 
lust  a  qnarttf  of  a  mile  from  the  floor,  so  I  sate 
there  in  teiror,  looking  at  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
the  eaniat,  and  wishing  they  would  grow  up  to 
me  aa  Jaok  the  (Mant-luUer's  bean-stalk  grew  in 


poutoes,  bad  oookiog  butter,  bread  ftall  of  sde- 
ratns,  bimea  witbont  any  meat  on  them,  watny 
soupe,  and  curdled  milk— (that  is  to  say,  a/ter 
tee  had  picked  our  nuts  long  enough  to  soil  os  it 
dessert!)  How  do  you  suppose  they'd  tike  Is 
ehaoge  places  with  "children  that  way? , 

Now  here's  Aunt  Fanny's  creed,  and  yon  «y 
road  it  to  your  mother  if  you  like. 

I  believe  in  great  rotmd  apples  and  big  gIm*S 
of  good  phdn  ginger  IveadiSarcl^^ra.  , 
! beliWebi niddng iSLp^Og Ito  taaai^ 
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to  eniU«  Qmn  to  mt  it  all,  aad  Jnmp  rand  in 
when  they  gat  through. 

I  faalicTe  in  not  givii^  away  tbdr  littie  pro- 
party,  neh  u  dolls,  kiUs,  balls,  hoops,  and  the 
Uba,  witbnot  thdr  loaw. 

I  b^ero  in  not  pRMutrii^  theoa  a  tide,  vifi 
tbm  fiurgetting  all  aboat  it 

I  iMd^n  in  not  teasfaig  tlwm  for  amnae- 
n»t,  and  tbeo  pnnulung  them  for  bcang  "troa- 


I  htlim  in  not  allowing  Bridget  and  Betty  to 
box  their  ears  beoaoss  the  pot  boils  orer,  or  be- 
came their  beaox  didnt  oome  the  erening  before. 

I  bdiem  in  aeodtng  them  to  scbocd  whcve  there 
are  badra  to  tlie  Iwnobefl,  and  where  the  school- 
man has  had  at  leaat  "one  offer.*' 

I  beliere  no  boose  can  be  properly  fhrniahed 
witbfttt  at  least  a  dozen  oliildren  in  it. 

I  beUere  little  children  to  be  aU  that  is  Idl  na 
ofiriHrafiae;  and  that  anj  booaekaeper  harboring 
a  p«on  wba  *'dont  like  than,"  had  better 


CMMf  «p  Atr  tibmr,  wAA«vt  lau  of  ^a,— Littie 
Ftnm^for  Fmiu/'»  Littte^FrieniU 


THE  SOUL'S  WARNING. 

BT  HOHOBA  rURH. 

Comradet,  all  along  my  pathway 

Gleama  a  cold,  tmateady  light} 
And  within  me  Kiinetbtng  whispers, 

«Get  thee  re&dy  for  (he  nighty 
Go  and  set  thy  house  in  order; 

Gather  in  tny  harvest  store: 
In  that  moonless  night  which  cometh 

No  man  worketh  any  more.'* 

On  the  leaves  there  is  a  glimmei| 

And  a  shadow  in  the  air; 
lo  the  winds,  and  on  the  waters, 

Soands  a  voice  that  says — **Prepare!" 
0*er  my  soul  a  change  is  stealing 

Throogh  the  cfaamhers  of  my  heut— 
Is  it  death  that  walliB  beside  mef 

Am  1  sammoijed  to  depart? 

^aathjefs,  oft,  io  dreams,  I've  listened 

For  my  spirit's  moffled  tread| 
StiU  its  paiofDl  watches  keeping 

Nightly  roaad  tiM  buried  dead.  ■ 
Then  I've  heard  that  siM<|t  asking* 

Burdened  with  its  weight  of  woe* 
Why  this  waijiul    Why  this  weet^nfT 

Blessed  D)*7  ^  go? 

PrisoilR  spirit,  upward  casing 

Where  tiiy  former  tight  has  been. 
Like  a  bird  wlwse  wings  are  tangled 

In  the  medkes  of  tbe  Fen— 
Troabled  spirit — hark)  a  mandate 

Speaks  thy  mission  at  an  end. 
'Tis  the  voice  of  thy  Creator — 

Plome  thy  pinions  to  ascend. 

Tnie,  the  tomb  is  dark  and  hopeleeai 

But  the  gates  of  Heaven  ire  brightj 
And  these  shadows,  creeping  slowly. 

Will  not  always  boand  my  sight. 
Those  that  I  have  loved  so  fondly— 

Tet  my  soil  shall  walk  with  them> 
When  vrm  tread  tbe  shining  portals  * 

jOf  the  Nsw  Jenisalem. 


CABOLINE  GHI6H0LM. 

The  stray  of  tbe  early  life  of  Oaroline  CSiis- 
Iwlm,  her  adventorea,  her  trials,  her  triampba 
over  ignorawM.  pr^odiee.  and  tynnny,  danng 
tiw  aenn  years  sine  ptssad  in  Australia,  w«  haTo 
aliaady  nfated.  Befen  the  dose  of  this  year, 
sho  wul  have  again  quitted  England,  af:er  a  ca- 
reer of  seven  mor«  years,  passed  not  less  use- 
fully to  her  oonntrr  and  gloriously  to  hsr  own 
reputation  for  wisdom,  foresight,  energy,  and 
pmlantliropy,  than  those  she  spent  in  colooiziog 
Australia.  Se  is  about  to  depart,  to  renew  ander 
strange  yet  favorable  auspices  ber  old  labors,  in 
colonizing  and  ouMvatiog  the  earth,  and  in 
oivilinng  and  bnmaniaing  the  people.  On  her 
first  sojourn,  die  had  to  aid  and  protect  tbe  poor- 
est laborers,  exposed  to  all  the  oppression  that 
&Ua  to  the  lot  <tf  the  helpless  ignorant:  now.  she 
will  ba?a  to  gmde  and  even  govern  the  wealthiest 
laboring  men  the  wmid  has  ever  seen.  A  move- 
ment us  been  made,  and  met  with  enthnaaann 
by  1^  oon^tioBS  and  tanks  of  society,  for  pre- 
senting Caroline  Obisholm  with  a  testimoniu  of 
nation^  gratitude. 

The  time  is  appropriate  for  relating  in  what 
manner  and  by  what  means  stie  tias  acquired  in 
this  country  a  reputation  and  an  inflaenoe  even 
exceeding  that  aht  earned  in  Australia.  Plain 
wotds  will  snfflce  for  this  purpose.  In  1846, 
Oaroline  Obisholm,  with  her  husband.  Captain 
Ohisbolm,  and  family  of  children,  landed  in 
England  from  Aostralia.  She  came  tbe  unpaid 
agent  and  representative  of  many  hundred 
humble  oolonists,  some  who  boned  through  her 
means  to  obt^n  justice  fhnn  the  home  govern- 
ment, otiMra  to  disoover  loi^  knt  relatives.  One 
of  bw  last  and  most  important  lahon  had  been 
to  eolleot  from  word  of  moutb  "statements  of  tbe 
ooncUtion^fsettiars  in  New  South  Wales."  These 
statements  were  valnable  in  two  points  of  vibw: 
in  tiie  first  place,  they  afforded  evidence— not 
now,  but  at  ttiat  time  much  needed — nf  tbe  ad- 
vantageous prospects  afforded  by  tbe  colony  for 
hM<d-working  families;  in  the  next  place,  as  each 
person  gave  the  particulars  of  tbe  parish,  county, 
and  country,  from  wfaicb  he  or  she  came,  and  the 
names  of  tbe  relations  left  behind,  it  followed 
naturally  that  many  entreated  Mrs  Chistiolm  to 
find  out  parents,  Imfthers,  dsters,  ehildren.  and 
either  to  c<miv^  to  them  the  means  of  proceeding 
to  Australia,  or  to  induce  them  to  take  advantage 
of  government  fhdUities  fa|  proceeding  to  New 
South  Wales.  W 

In  addition  to  these  coBurainoations  Irom  the 
authOTs  of  the  voluntMy  statements,  two  otb«r 
imp<Hrtant  commissions  were  placed  in  Mrs.  Obis- 
iKdm's  hands.  Daring  tbe  time  that  eroigrati  tn 
was  carried  on  by  pnvate  contractors,  who  re- 
ceived a  oertaia  sum,  or  bonnty.  per  bead,  for 
each  of  a  certain  quality  delivered  alive  in  Syd- 
ney harbor,  parents,  who  could  not  reduce  their 
families  to  the  number  and  age  roquired  by  the 
bonnty  standard,  were  induced  by  the  contiaotors 
to  leave  young  children  behind  them  to  tbe  oars 
of  work  houses.  These  deserted  infsnto  amounted 
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paUie  ngolation)  had  been  pRndBed  that,  ia 
eua  they  oradaoted  themMlTea  with  provrietr 
in  tha  ecdooy  for  a  oertmin  period,  they  abonld. 
on  obtaining  their  liberty— Mowding  to  oolonial 
l^mae,  tieket-of-leKTe— have  their  wives  and 
fiunilics  sent  to  them  at  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment The  promise  was  performed  as  regarded 
a  few,  bat  in  those  days  toe  great  aheep-ownersH 
not  having  been  chastened  by  the  gold-digging 
dearth  of  labor,  oonaidered  women  and  children 
rather  a  nuisance  on  their  sheep-stations;  so,  in 
eonseqnence  of  their  representation,  the  promises 
made  to  reformed  prisoners  were  not  performed, 
and  there  remained  dae  on  tluB  aooount  a  con- 
siderable Q amber  of  families. 

Charged  with  these  heavy  oommisnons,  to 
contest  with  the  Oolomal  Office  and  the  Home 
OfBce— in  addUhn  to  the  task  <tf  oomsponding 
with  aome  five  UKmsand  sonla  of  the  hnmblest 
class  of  society,  spread  over  the  breadth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland— Caroline  Chishotm 
commenced  her  ^ork  in  1846,  without  rank, 
witbont  inflaence,  without  an  income  buely  equal 
to  Bnglish  notions  of  a  decent  competence.  Sb% 
had  all  her  way  to  make.  Australia  was  so  little 
known  and  so  little  esteoned  seven  years  ago, 
that  the  repatation  she  had  gained  then  ftvaitod 
her  little. 

She  bfgan  anmnging,  in  regular  ordar, 
dated  and  docketed,  the  documents  on  which  she 
based  her  olumys  far  firee  passages  for  the  wives 
and  children,  who  were  in  tUs  instanoe  heir 
clients,  suing  in  forma  pai^eris.  It  is  (me  of  the 
duraoteristics  c?  Caroline  Chiaholm,  that  she 
never  makes  a  claim  or  a  eharge—whether  it  be 
i^ainst  a  government  department  or  a  oommer- 
oial  systMB — which  she  is  not  prepared  to  es- 
tablish with  the  strongest  judicial  proof.  Met, 
in  tbe  case  of  the  deserted  children,  by  the  Park 
Street  Emigration  Commissioners,  first  with 
delay,  and  then  with  evasion— for  a  whole  Win- 
ter, when  the  snow  lay  ankle-deep  in  streets, 
and  walking  was  no  pleasant  task  for  one  who 
had  spent  ten  years  m  India  and  Australia — : 
backwards  and  forwards,  again  and  again,  day : 
after  day,  she  passed  with  her  neatly- tied  evi* 
dence  between  her  lodgings  in  King  street,  Cor 
Tent  Garden,  and  DoiraiDg  street.  Park  street, 
and  Whitehall  Unwearied,  undaunted,  with 
written  as  well  as  personal  applicati<HU,  she 
ni^ed  the  canse  ttf  the  poor  creatures  who.  tntst- 
ng  in  her.  were  never  likely  to  be  able  to  thank 
her.  At  length,  worn  out  by  so  much  perti- 
nacity, the  emigrarik  oomnuBsiooers  conde- 
scendiui  to  discuss  one  or  two  cases.  They  began, 
as  is  the  custom  with  ofiBcials  in  snch  cases,  by 
doubting  tbe  facts:  but  when,  as  each  doubt  was 
tiioted,  a  bundle  of  papers  was  produced,  untied, 
and  such  paniculars  as  the  following  were  de- 
tailed:— "John  Brown,  and  Mary,  his  wiie,  sailed 
tnm  Livwpool,  May  — th,  1836-   Ship's  name, 

 .   Emigration  agent,  ,"  Jbo-  The  third 

time  was  enouth:  the  nrodnotion  of  forUur  evi- 
dence was  waved.  ''That  will  do.  lira.  Ohis- 
holnu  we  are  quite  aatiafled,"  said  the  Uand 
oommissaoners,  and  the  order  was  made  that 
transfemd  two  ship-loads  cfohildien  firoaa  woi^ 
henaca  to  tbair  pa^ttti. 


Like  difflsoltiea  and  likoneasnattaBdad  kr 

exertions  in  the  cause  of  eonvksta'  wrm.  R  ma 
CD  behalf  this  class  that  she  one  day  retawd  aa 
invitation  to  spend  a  quiet  Soada^  m  the  ooob- 
try,  saying— *'Many  psisoura*  wma are  iniw- 
vice,  and  that  ia  Uwooiy  day  th^eaa  aone  to 
see  me." 

Of  a  different  ohanoter,  yet  wondcrfifly 
wearying  to  any  cme  less  ateadtty  determined  to 
fulfil  a  self-imposed  du^,  was  the  task  of  bimt- 
ing  out  the  relatives  of  the  bond  and  free  settkn 
in  New  South  Wales,  whom  she  had  met  in  her 
bush-Joumeya.  From  Ireland  alone  oame  five 
thousand  letters—and  such  letters,  snch  writing, 
sudi  spelling,  as  required  art  almost  equal  to 
that  4rf  a  Ohampollion  or  a  BawliaaOD  to  dsei- 
pher!  while  tiw  posti^  of  unpaid  lettan  » 
oeived,  not  to  mention  tin  ooat  of  lepHa, 
amounted  to  no  mean  sum.  FTom  morniag 
ontH  evening  the  pen-handa  of  tbe  Ct^AtH^ 
seemed  nevw  to  cease  moving,  exoept  vben  v»* 
lieved  in  order  to  shake  hands  iridi  tiieir  an- 
merous  unknown  friends.  Callers  oame,  asked 
their  questions,  and  departed;  tbe  door  was 
alway/ on  the  swing;  no  one  «m  i^od  to  |^ 
name  or  address. 

By  d^p«es.  it  became  known,  amaig  tiw 
working  classes,  that  honest,  uaeAiI  informatiMi 
might  be  had  from  "one  Mrs.  Chisholm."  It 
was  the  begioning  of  the  terrible  years  oS  bmina 
and  commerciat  mbeee^  13ie  Cbisbolm  pea,  as 
longer  confined  to  private  correspondence,  was 
translated  into  print.  Efomely  penny  tracts, « 
jmnpUeta,  ttdd  m  plain  words  of  '*m«at  tlnse 
times  a  day;  and  true  stories  oi  panpen  he- 
coming  owners  of  land  and  live  stock,  by  tike  pro^ 
fits  of  theif  own  work,  in  distant  Anstruia, 
were  thus  circulated.  Up  to  this  period-^ 
tween  1847  and  1848— Mrs.  (Siisholm  had  oob- 
templatad  a  scheme  of  emigration,  or  rather 
colonization,  for  the  relief  of  home  distress  on  tf 
large  scale,  under  the  aospioes  of  gorenuacat. 
Great  schemes  of  colonization  were  in  &vor  ia 
those  days.  Societies  were  formed  under  tbe 
most  aristocratic  and  highest  flnanoi|l  ao^eea. 
for  doing  wonderfhl  things  at  the  antipodes.  All 
these  urn  sinoe  died  oat,  more  9t  less  igno- 
mioionsty:  some  killed  by  jc^Aiiq;;  aoue  by  ex- 
travaganoe;  others  by  tibior  impraetial  fiAy. 
None  asked  the  assistance  or  advioe  of  so  homUe 
a  person  as  Urs.  Chisholm.  ^bit  Oanrfine  Oa^ 
holm  soon  appreciated  thSfcharactea-  of  As 
people  of  this  couaby,  and  saw  tUk  the  o^ 
useful  colonization  must  he  at  onoe  domestic, 
popular,  and  self-supporting. 

She  began  with  a  Chartist  carpenter,  who,  with 
irregular  work  and  irregular  habits,  wfaicfa  kept 
him  always  in  debt,  had  a  mother  he  wanted  to 
"clutch  out  of  the  workhouse.**  When  bis  hopes 
of  revolution  and  political  millennium  fartmiatdy 
failed  on  the  great  lOch  of  April,  he  flew  in  de> 
spair  for  peaceful  coouFels  to  Caroline  (Siishalai. 
She  persuaded  him  to  b^fn  bydnqppiag  beer  asd 
tobacco,  and  saving  a  shilling  a  wedc  the  dd- 
lii^,  as  steady  habits  grew  ud  work  impmed, 
soon  inoreased  to  five  aMUian.  Witlsa  a  km 
mtmtba,  assisted  a  to^pqiiaik  jQIj^^  OHf 
holm  and  some  £iWdr  lA^^WglEsCtetiit 
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MiMitor  «nignited  with  Ui  wife;  in  lea  thui 
twdve  moDtlw,  be  sent  for  his  mother.  This  was 
tfw  befinning  <rf  the  Aunily  Cokmintian  Loan 

In  1850f  lutTin^  prc|»andtlie  fhU  details  of  the 
wnkbg  of  the  society,  and  obtained  the  names  of 
a  nomber  of  decent  woikbg-people  of  both  sexes, 
Tfao  bad  paid  for  a  ccmsiaerable  period  weekly 
tod  monthly  instalments  toward  a  passage  to 
Australia,  she  laid  ber  Bcbeme  before  her  felk>w- 
tovnBman,  the  member  for  Northampton,  the 
Sigbt  Hon.  Vemer  Smith;  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bary,  at  that  time  Lord  Asliley;  the  Right  Hod. 
Sdney  Herbert;  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
ftw  wur  friends.  By  tbeir  aid,  a  sufficient  sum 
WIS  raised  to  tjy  the  enerinent  of  loans  instead 
of  pftato  onigrants.  '£b»  society  started  where 
man  aootetiea  finish.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  take  np  the  work  which  had  been  privately 
euried  on  up  to  working  point  by  the  Ohisbolms, 
ud  the  whole  machinery  was  set  in  moUon  be- 
fore a  single  paid  officer  bad  been  employed.  Cap- 
tim  Ohiaholm  acted  as  honorary  secretary,  and 
lua  office  was  no  sinecure;  Mr-  Wyndham  Hard- 
ing, wbose  time  was  already  fully  occupied  in  the 
datieiof  secr^Aiy  toagreat  railway,  under  which 
his  bealth  has  since  entirely  failed,  undertook  the 
tnmblesome  office  of  treasurer;  Mr.  Samuel  Sid- 
sty,  author  of  several  popular  works  on  Aus- 
tria, volunteered  to  take  from  Mrs.  Chisholm 
put  (tf  the  labc^  of  explaining  the  objects  of  the 
SMsie^  at  puUic  and  weekly  meetings. 

For  a  oonaiderable  period,  the  proceedings  d 
the  Boeiety  occupied  very  little  public  attention. 
Hawfipapers  and  comtors  of  parliamentair  st»d- 
ing  were  mommoliied  b^  the  Canterboiy  Utdonica- 
tion  Scheme,  for  erectmg  an  empire  at  the  an- 
tipodes.  Mrs.  Ohisholm's  ideas  were  less  mag- 
oi&oent,  although  destined  to  leave  more  perma- 
nent  traces.  The  Family  Colonization  Lmu  So- 
eietj  was  devised  to  inromote,  as  its  name  implies, 
ookmixation  by  &milies  instead  of  by  units.  The 
gOTWnment  and  public  companies  had  been  pre- 
viooalv  only  anxious  tbat  laboring  emigrants 
sboold  be  able-bodied  and  of  equal  numbers  in 
nUB--domestio  and  social  Ues  were  forgotten  in 
tbe  deore  to  obtain  as  much  labor-power  as  pos- 
sible  in  retom  for  the  passage  money.  Grand- 
llitbers,  grand-  mothers,  and  infants,  were  oonnted 
Its  so  much  sbip  space  and  money  lost;  nay,  «me 
ship  owners  called  for  men  only,  as  they  woold 
hftve  iflked  for  staves.  Mrs.  Chisholm  said:  <*A1- 
I  Vkjs  arrangOf  if  possible,  for  tbe  emigration  of  a 
whole  family;  carry  complete  families,  if  you  can- 


Next  she  set  her  face  against  gratoitottt  cnugr»- 
tion— -against  tbe  pauper-makbg  madune  d  go- 
vernment free  uasages.  Candidates  for  assist- 
ance  bom  the  Funily  Cokutization  Loan  Society 
were  expected  to  show  tbat  they  could  help  them- 
selves, by  saving  steadily  toward  tbeir  passa^ 
money,  by  realiring  all  they  could  from  tfaeit 
property,  i>y  borrowing  from  relations  and  friendSt 
and  only  in  the  last  extremity  coming  to  the  so- 
ciety  for  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  m  tbe  cwony  by  in- 
stalinents  fixed  in  reference  to  tbe  current  rates 
of  wages. 

In  order  to  create  the  aprit  de  corpt  necessary 
for  success,  and  to  diffuse  sound  information  in 
an  unexpensive  manner,  Mrs.  Chisbolm  esta- 
bUsbed  her  group  meetinra.  These  were  a  kind 
cS  ocdmizing  **at  hMnes,"  without  refreshment, 
which  took  place  at  her  own  small  boose  in  I»> 
lington.  The  whole  expense  was  confined  to  the 
candles,  and  an  old  woman  who  opened  the  door. 

On  these  evenings,  to  which  each  person  was 
invited  who  came  privatdy  for  advice  in  tbe  course 
of  tbe  we^,  the  room  devoted  to  the  purpose  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  very  different  conditions 
in  life.  Homy-handed  mechanics,  with  their 
wives  and  one  or  tvro  children,  often  an  infant  in 
arms,  governesses  and  fimgat  servant  girls,  dock 
laborers  and  unsuccessful  surgeons  and  lawyers, 
young  lads  just  from  school,  and  not  fond  of  office 
wwk,  gray-headed  bodsmen,  anxious  to  provide 
for  large  fiumlies.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was 
an  exact  representation,  in  size  and  fitting,  of  m 
berth  in  one  of  the  modd  ships.  A  d«k,  on 
\  whidi  were  arranged  varions  artideB,  or  new  con- 
trivances,  likely  to  be  ^  use  on  a  voyage.  Af 
the  desk  Mrs.  Chisbolm  took  her  seat,  often  si^ 
ported  by  srane  of  tbe  subscribers,  to  her  society. 
Sometimes  a  patent  safety  cab,  dashing  up  at  fiul 
speed,  brought  Mr.  Sidn^  Herbert,  or  Lord 
Shaftesbui^.  Sometimes  tbe  dowdy  neighborhood 
was  astomshed  by  the  blazing  lamps  and  gor- 
geous footmen  of  Mr.  Vemer  Smith's  carriage^ 
on  bis  way  to  the  opera.  At  times,  ladies  even 
.  of  the  highest  aristocracy  came  to  assist  at  these 
:  colonizing  re-unions.  But  no  matter  who  came, 
tbe  simple  order  of  the  day  was  the  sune;  tin 
practical  was  never  foigotten. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  generally  began  with  a  short 
address  on  a  subject  of  practical  importanoe  to 
hearers.  She  generally  tried  to  answer  the  mora 
pressing  questions  that  bad  been  put  to  hep  in 
tbe  course  of  the  week.  On  one  occasion,  she  be- 
gan her  discourse  straight  .oS  with:  "The  best 
shoes  for  wearing  on  boardfjpp  have  moderately 


not  carry  complete  institutions,  to  the  other  side  j  stout  s(de8  and  no  heds."  There  were  no  fins 
^  Uie  world.     The  gtand-fathers  and  grand-  phrases;  it  was  plun  advice,  addressed  to  plain 

earnest  people.  When,  as  not  unfrequently  nap- 
pened,  persons  who  bad  emigrated  as  labors, 
and  returned  when  successful  to  take  back  poor 
relations,  were  present,  they  were  invited  to  give 
the  result  of  their  experience.  Letters  were  read 
from  emigrants  to  tbeii  friends  in  England,  often 


mothers  may  be  as  useful  to  the  colony  by  the 
inSaenoe  they  will  exercise  over  tbeir  grand- 
children and  children,  as  if  tbey  were  model-go- 
Temment  emigrants,  agricultonil  laborers  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  able  to  dig  and  plough,  and 
not  able  to  write  or  read.  Then  government 
^Bcos  and  colonial  emj^ers  objected  to  infants: 
f)ot  care  for  tbe  comforts  of  mothers  and  young 
isftotB  formed  an  especial  part  of  all  Mrs.  Cbis- 
wlm's  plana.  "More  space,  hettn  food  on  ship- 
■Mid,  oost  mon^,  t  know;  but  then,"  she  added, 
"I  save  mothtfs  and  infants  bom  on  tbe  sea." 


containing,  in  umide  langu^,  matters  <tf  gnat 
interest  Ocoaamally,  friends  to  tbe  plan  a  tha 
society  8«d  a  few  words  of  advice,  encouragement 
or  exptanaUon;  faat  all  fine  langoage  and  hi^- 
fiown  premisea  wen  oonaiderH'puU^jBlace. 
Then  the  intending  ta^i§^mi''i^WWmA^o  put 
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tnj  qneertioos:  and  tbese  qnestaonB  Imnight  out 
T«i7  nseM  mfinrmatimi:  Uw  whole  tone  ms  oon- 
Tomtional.  These  gronp-meetfaigs  had  not  <mtj 
the  dTact  of  aaring  the  repetitioii  a  the  aame  in- 
fonnatioD  to  maoy  different  parties,  hot  of  making 
tiioee  aboat  to  sail  in  the  same  ahtp  acquainted 
with  each  other-  Mntoal  confidence  and  matnal 
•ssiatance  were  thus  cnltiTated-  To  these  group- 
meetings,  assembled  without  parade  or  expense 
in  adTertisements  or  placarde,  the  spread  of  sound 
information,  and  the  oreati<n  of  «  mm  bealthj 
^Uic^nion  oa  the  salitfcot  of  endgration,  may 

At  the  same  time  that  *  these  gnmp-meetings 
were  being  held,  Mrs.  Ohisbolm  did  not  relax  her 
labors  in  oorrespondenee  and  private  interviews 
witii  inquiries  among  intending  emigrants.  Yerj 
•om  the  books  of  the  aoidefy  eontained  man  than 
anoiuh  paying  subscribers  to  fill  a  aUp.  After 
die  diaooT«7  of  the  g(dd  n^iiona  had  rendered  it 
nnaeeesBaiy  to  stimulate  emigratioD,  the  sodely 
gave  up  chartering  ships. 

In  tiie  enterprise  of  chartering  ships,  Mrs.  Ohis- 
holm  found  herself  embarked  in  a  new  sphere  of 
duties.  1%e  goremment,  in  its  superrision  of 
ship-owners,  had  acted  on  the  principle,  that  so 
long  as  (ndinary  precaution  was  taken  for  the 
pres^ration  of  the  health  of  third-class  passen- 
gers in  food  end  air,  enough  was  done.  Modra^ 
and  comfort  beyond  necessaries  were  not  regara 
ad,  and  health  w^  sought  to  be  preserved  in  in- 
adequate space,  only  by  limiting  the  &milies  of 
young  diildren.  tinder       system,  or  want  of 

2 stem,  the  Bacriflee  of  iniknt  lifb  was  frightlul, 
B  defoimation  of  female  mwals,  awfid. 
niese  matteiB,  whidi  to  the  uninitiated  wonid 
seem  of  coarse,  exposed  Mrs.  Ohisholm  to  the 
vehement  and  violent  opposition  of  shipowuo-s, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  handsome 
woflts  by  the  packing  system,  which  she  made  it 
her  bewiuu  to  expose  by  word  and  by  deed. 
Oae  gretaHpowner,  of  the  highest  mercmntile 
respectabmfy,  declared,  with  strong  adjectives, 
that  he  considered  himself  robbed  of  a  certain 
ten  per  cent  of  air  and  room  which  the  charter- 
party  he  had  signed,  without  close  examination, 
gave  to  the  fomily-oolonization  emigrants.  Be- 
cause, in  fiivor  of  the  health  and  comfort  and 
morals  of  the  emigrating  classes,  she  touched  the 
pockets  of  a  most  thriving  dass— the  woman 
who  devoted  ber  time,  her  Iwalth,  and  all  of  oom- 
ttrt  'or  luxury  that  her  narrow  means  would 
affind,  to  the  relief  Qf  her  suffering  countrymen, 
was  calumniated  as*  corrupt  jobber,  and  accused 
hy  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  of 
making  profits  by  emigration,  when  she  was 
living  more  barely  than  any  mechanic's  wifb. 

Mrs.  Ohisholm  determined  to  set  the  example 
of  ships,  in  which  men  and  women  would  not 
have  to  dress  and  undress  before  each  other;  in 
which  married  couples  should  not  sleep  in  open 
Aelves  or  bunks  in  sight  of  each  other;  in  wluch 
ventilation  should  be  secured  by  a  fixed  appa- 
ratus, instead  of  a  canvas  pipe;  in  which  the 
dosets  should  he  sufficient  in  number,  retired  in 
situation,  and  so  firmly  constmoted,  as  not  to  he 
liable  to  destmetKm  frmi  a  nrarii  sea.  8b»  in- 
riated  on  having  light  in  all  tbt  berUu,  even  if  it 


were  needhl  to  cut  ilw  dsA  for  the  pMrposs:  aa 
ample  supply  q€  water  by  pnrapB  the  emigiaaU 

osuld  work;  oonvenienees  nr  washing  dotfiies  eo 
the  voyage;  a  more  amfde  and  regular  Bopplvef 
food  of  a  better  qoaHty.  In  ftet  Ae.  for  «be  feat 
time,  draw  oat  a  tbaatet^puif  in  tbe  intamk  cf 
the  emigrant. 

Mrs.  Qiisholm  knew  that,  witiioat  setting  aa 
example,  it  would  be  dedued  by  practical  mea 
that  tne  roforms  in  sbipiung  were  impnkcticsble. 
Therefore,  die  sent  ship  after  diip,  improving  m 
the  arrangement  of  each— <m  the  oocasioD  ot  the 
departure  of  ead>,  holding  neat  public  mectioga. 
at  wliidi  the  trae  principles  of  self-sappotting 
emigration  were  explained,  and  the  puMic  were 
initiated  in  the  details  needful  for  making  eou* 

Kmt  ships  safe,  decent,  and  ecwomical.  She 
ew.  too,  that  any  system,  to  be  pamaneat 
must  he  sdf-supporting.  TherdiH«,  wfaea  tiie 
Amily-oolonitttioa  plu  of  fftUng  out  slope  bed 
t}eoome  wdl  known,  and  had  been  adofrted  hf 
private  shipowners,  she  ceased  to  send  oat  veasM 
at  the  risk  of  the  society-  So,  too,  when  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-fldds  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  the  bbwer,  then  she  deemed  it  anae- 
cessary  to  stimulate  the  emigration  here  by  loans, 
but  confined  ber  efforts  to  remove  destitute  wmiMa 
to  a  laud  where  they  were  much  needed ,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  reunion  of  families.  To  assist  in  wmA 
reunions,  she  laid  such  facts  before  the  bank  of 
Messrs.  Ooutts  ft  Co.,  as  led  that  eminent  firm, 
rather  in  a  philanthn^c  than  commercial  spwit, 
to  undertake  the  receipt,  hy  their  oolonU  aga^ 
of  small  remittances.  Tlie  example  of  so  grcsA  a 
firm  soon  led  other  hanks  to  follow  the  saaa 
ooorse.  B^m  Mrs.  Chidxdm  took  the  n«ttv 
in  hand,  the  chai^  for  the  remittanoe  of  £10 
was  the  same  as  for  £1U0;  indeed,  small  lemit- 
tanees  were  treated  with  so  much  contempt,  that  j 
thekindfeeliuEsofsucoesBful  em^rants  towaidi  i 
relatives  in  England  were  often  frasttmted  or  i 
crushed  in  the  bud  by  an  inaoleni.  banker^  | 
clerk- 

Hius  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seveai  years  which 
Bfrs.  Ohisholm  has  passed  in  Eo^and,  dur«^ 
whidi  she  iias  advanced  by  the  power  of  aotive 
wise  philanthropy  from  obscurity  to  a  poritioQ 
of  infiuence  which  no  other  woman  in  this  age  j 
has  enjoyed,  have  been  years  of  hard  «mtinwiuJ 
work— years  dnrii^  wbicb  die  baa  fliowly  ma-^ 
tured  principles  of  aellon,  and  Umd  labonoady 
worked  out  the  details.   Inbertai&,herpatlcDoe,  , 
her  industry,  bersdf  devotimi,  bereoun^han  1. 
alway  been  found  equtl  to  the  oooaskm-   At  the 
latest  and  the  earliest  hours,  her  house  has  bem 
besieged  by  humble  inquirers,  and  she  has  bees 
most  kind  and  enoouraging  to  the  feeblest  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  was  complained,  that  "she  did 
not  know  how  to  treat  a  gentleman."  But  no 
working-man  ever  had  reason  to  accuse  ber  of 
being  proud  or  impatient. 

Wben  it  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  tin 
Family  Colonization  Loan  Sodety,  that  some  one 
should  proceed  to  Austnlia  to  receive  the  instd- 
ments  of  loans  advanced  to  emigrants,  thesode^ 
at  that  time  having  no  funds  wherewitti  to  pay 
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the  oenaent  of  Mrs-  Obisbolm,  to  prooeecl  at  hi* 
own  expense  to  perform  the  ongmtefdl  task. 

WhcD  the  time  had  arrired  fix  exposing  the 
abominable  <aT»ltiee  praotiaed  on  emigrants  in 
Urerpool  slidpa,  OanUna  Ofairiidm,  at  a  Baoriflce 
of  pefMoal  ftalioBi  it  is  diffloalt  to  appremtej 
uBoertODk  and  pemrmed  flw  task  affisotrr^,  and 
yet  with  nothfaig  offoisiTe  or  aggrosmTe,  In  two 
■peeohea.  which  were  reprinted  hy  tlw  pro- 
piieUwa  of  the  LherpiMH  Mercury.  Tbongh 
warned  timt  ahe  stood  in  dai^  of  personal 
▼ielenoe  firom  tonto  and  orimps,  she  proved  that  a 
system  of  robbeiy  and  oppression  was  practised 
in  that  great  port,  in  detiaaoe  of  law,  and  dis- 
graoefol  to  a  ciTilixed,  not  to  say  a  Otuistian 
stote. 

Mrs.  Ohiah(^m  bas  been  compared  to  O'Con- 
o^,  to  whom  she  bears  a  decided  personal  re- 
semblance in  the  massire  character  of  the  npper 

C of  her  head,  her  forehead  and  firm  chin:  nit 
small  flnely-ont  boss  and  sweet  ftolnine 
tratUol  month,  ue  the  oppodts  oi  that  t^naat 
•ad  wthosiastie  sgitator. 

The  etoqnenoe  of  Caroline  Ohisbolm  is  the 
doqtienoe  of  earnestness,  serionslj  expressed  in 
flewioK  Saxon  English,  withoat  mnment  or 
netopbw.  Her  illastrations  of  argomeot  are  all 
from  real  life,  whether  tfamoroas  or  pathetic. 
Her  strength  lies  in  her  practical  common  sense, 
tad  nndeviating  truthfulness-  l^e  never  allows 
herself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  temptation  of 
saying  something  fine  or  something  witty,  li- 
though  she  has  powers  of  pathos,  and  of  humor, 
and  sarcasm  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  these  quali- 
ties—enthosiastic  yet  practical,  earnest  yet  al- 
wi^s  trnthfnl,  far^ghted  and  sasguine,  yet 
patient  and  laborious— that  have  united  all  par- 
ties and  sects  in  her  &TOr.  and  enaUed  hv  to 
lira  down  calumny. 

She  is  about  to  leare  us  now.   8he  is  to  pro- 
oeed  to  the  midst  of  the  wild  life  of  the  gold-dig- 
giags  of  Austndia;  and,  as  the  apostle  of  social 
virtDes,  and  the  ambassador  of  wives  and  chil- ; 
dren  abandoned  if  not  f<Kgotten,  to  call  together : 
the  rude  gold- gatherers,  and  in  tttose  soft,  clear, ; 
feminine,  yet  thrilling  tones  to  which  thousands ; 
bare  listened  here  in  r^t  attention— by  turns 
,  BMved  to  laughter  and  to  tears— recall  them  to  a 
■  Sense  of  their  duties  as  men,  as  patriots,  as 
W  fttbers,  as  husbands,  as  Obristiaos. 

The  work  before  her  is  heavy,  but  she  is  equal 
todiework.  All  who  wish  well  to  their  coontiY 
iod  our  triple  dependendes  at  the  uitipodes.  will, 
in|hUconfldsnae,wishherQod-apeed.— CAawftan' 


A  traveller  found  a  bufialo  robe  belonging  to  a 
hotel-keeper,  who,  on  receiving  it.  thank^  the 
finder,  remarking  that  a  "Thank  you"  was  worth 
tveuty-flTo  cents,  and  "Thank  yon  kindly"  was 
worth  thirty-seven-and-a-half  cents-  Soon  after, 
the  traveller  called  for  a  dmner,  ato  it,  and  asked 
landlord  what  was  to  pay.  "Twenty-five 
cents,"  was  the  reply.  "I  thank  you  kindly," 
Bud  the  travel W,  and  moved  off.  "Here,  my 
S«Kl  fellow,  stop  and  take  the  change,"  remarked 
the  landlord,  tiuowing  down  a  ninepcno^  "joor 
«iUMT  was  ottlf  25  eenta." 


INTUITION. 

BT  SIJaaBBTH  JBSSUP  lAHU. 
I. 

Mysterions  thingi  the  property  of  Beioge 

With  whom  initinct  is  inatant,  prompt  and 
Btoongi — 

Eye  of  the  sonll  the  inner  mysteriea  seeing  , 
(Tntnught — unaskM — resistlete  borne  alongf — 
And,  like  a  6afh  of  vivid  lightoing  striking 
Conviction  home,  attractine  or  disliking. 
Amarvflllons  gift — abch  asGod  made  man  findiit — 

Illnminate  at  once  by  innate  reason 
Tet  still  nnreason'd  on!   €}«nina  enshrines  it 

Instinctivltyl   It  bath  no  time  or  season. 
It  is  insi»red  withoat  its  will  or  power, 
And  blossoms  in  the  soul  k  ipiritnal  Oower, 
It  follov^  where  the  Fropbet'i  foot  bas  trod. 
And  comes  at  (mce  from  Nature  and  firom  Godl 

II. 

Eye  of  the  sonll  Its  living  power  and  presence, 

Transjuirent  orb,aroQnd  the  mental  moving 
In  the  pore  light  of  Troth's  etberial  essence. 

With  ebemic  test  distinguishing,  and  proving 
Wisdom's  high  worth  from  Folly's  efferveicencel 

Thou  beam  of  Godl  when  inwardly  directed 
Reveals  the  outer  world  of  human  oataret 

Marking  the  changes  secretly  effected 
or  social  life  in  each  esspntial  featore. 
Obedient  to  prophetic  inspiration — 
Clear  from  the  mists  of  prpjndice  and  passion! 
Each  mystic  change  is  free  from  inward  error, 
Oonbt,  darkness,  falsehood,  skepticism — terrwl 


WOODS  IN  WINTER. 

BT  FAinrT  TALES. 

Toward  the  wintry  sky, 
Woods  decolate  stretch  oat  their  empty  arms, 
Like  the  lone  heart,  when  life  has  lost  its  charmsj 

And  green  hopes  fall  and  die. 

In  the  wijd  storm  they  stand, 
[Tnerowned  like  Lear,  trembling,  with  a  moan; 
(Tlieir  gorgeons  beauty  with  the  Autumn  fiowi^) 

Unlike  the  raft  Unf-'grand. 

But  lol  there  is  a  change. — 
The  soft  white  flakes  descendmg  tike  a  balm. 
Have  robed  the  woods  with  ermine — tbey  are  eala^ 

How  beautiful— how  strange. 

*Gainst  the  horizon  clear, 
Their  branches  look  like  sails  a  fleet  unfarls, 
CTntU,  dissolved  like  Cleopatra's  pearls. 

The  qnaflbd  flakes  disappear. 

And  when  the  white  frost  steals. 
Along  the  night,  with  velvet-sandaled  feet, 
Throwing  o'er  every  bough  a  net  complete,— 

What  glory  mom  reveals! 

The  Day-god  with  his  wand. 
Touches  each  shining  twig,  'till  anddentyt 
A  jewelled  rain,  descending  merrily, 

'Mindetta  of  ftury-land. 

The  bright-winged  birds  are  flown. 
The  leaves  all  scattered,  and  the  squirrel  ^es 
With  moamfiil  glance  his  onee  green  paradise;— 

Tet,  say  not  they  are  lone. 

The  wintry  woods;  Uiough  bare. 
And  by  the  rushing  winds  all  wildly  tost^ 
Snow-robed— or  Ivminons  with  shs^i^in^ 

Ood  ■eametii  STsr  there.  ^ 
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BEABIKO  REPBOOF. 


"That  word  'sage*  ahoijld  have  been  written 
very  distinctly,"  said  Loois  Pendleton,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  letter  which  his  wife  had  ^nst 
finished,  and  which  she  intended  for  pnblicatnD- 
**Oiir  Eastern  frlmdo  have  no  idea  of  the  auanti- 
Hbb  <tf  wild  sage  which  grow  on  these  Weetem 
prairies,  and  tlu  oompoaitor  will  be  very  apt  to 
mistake  a  'sage  plain*  for  some^mg  else." 

npon  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  who  was 
seated  at  her  melodeMi,  for  iier  morning  practice, 
arose,  threw  open  a  mahogany  writing-desk  with 
a  jerk,  and  snatching  the  letter  from  her  hna- 
band'a  hand,  laid  it  npon  the  parple  Telvet,  and 
wrote  in  large  letters  the  word  "sage."  In  a 
moment  she  was  seated  again,  and  her  fingers 
fiew  over  the  keys  of  her  instmment,  but  no 
mnsic  spake  to  the  hearts  in  that  room. 

Pendleton  was  grieved  that  his  wife  oonld 
never  reoeire  a  reproof  with  kindly  feeling,  and 
dw  was  a  woman  of  too  mnch  native  good  sense 
not  to  feel  greatly  ashamed  of  her  reoent  oondnct- 
the  moski  grew  Mnter  and  Hunter,  and  at  last 
entirely  ceased,  white  the  teardrops  lell  tUok 
and  Cut  fiom  her  eyes. 

That  incident  had  awakened  old  memories,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  onmindfol  of  the  scalding  drops 
that  ML  upon  her  bands*  as  her  mind  wandend 
back  to  tfia  days  of  bat  girlhood — her  school- 
going  da^ — wbeoi  an  elder  brotiier  had  kindly 
watched  over  her  improvement,  and  striven  to 
make  every  lesson  tell  npon  the  future  for  good 
One  circumstance  tlwt  occurred  at  that  time, 
was  brought  fresh  to  her  reocdlection,  and  she 
felt  had  she  then  listened  to  the  voice  of  correc- 
tion, when  it  was  given  in  so  much  kindQess,  it 
would  have  saved  herself  and  hosband  mnch 
sorrow-  One  day,  during  ber  writing  lessons, 
her  brother,  everamlutious  that  she  should  excel, 
and  knowing  her  aversion  to  bung  corrected  or 
even  told  that  she  was  not  perfect,  had  in  a  most 
t  winning  way  told  her  of  an  improrament  she 
oonld  make  in  the  formation  of  one  letter,  bat 
although  poraessed  of  a  loving  heart  and  in  many 
leipeotB  a  afarong  mind,  her  weak  point  was  aa- 
isiMd,  and  she  manifested  impatience.  Her  bro- 
ther Undlj  and  lovingly  chided  her  for  this 
wsakneas,  and  she  made  a  resdutkn  to  over- 
OMne  the  faolt.  From  that  day  to  thia,  she  had 
ored,  sorrowed  over  her  errors,  and  resolved 
anew,  only  to  be  overcome  when  again  tried. 

Now  that  brother  was  gone  to  a  higher  sphere, 
and  to  her  was  committed  the  care  of  his  little 
orphaned  daughter,  Blise.  whose  clustering  civls 
of  golden  hatr  60  much  resembled  those  of  ber 
annt  that  she  was  always  pronoanced  by 
stnuigers  to  be  her  daughter,  when  they  were 
seen  together;  though  there  was  a  pnrer  style  of 
beaaty  in  her  dear,  blue  ciye,  hv  promiae&t  fbre- 
head,  and  exquisitely  moulded  month  and  ohin, 
tiian  her  annt  could  ever  boast 
'  How  to  mould  the  mind  of  tUa  bit  diild 
arKht  had  beoome  the  study  of  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
and  she  had  often  been  heard  to  say  ^t  had 
KUae  been  ber  own  daughter  lUie  oonld  not  have 
-beea  more  Uks  hindf  in  maay reapeets  espe- 


eiaUy  were  her  fiMlts  like  her  own.  UwMtmif 
the  day  bdbre  that  she  had  chided  Sliao  fcr  aot 
receiving  reproof  witlioat  always  finding  aone 
excuse  for  herself.  Why  did  she  not  Katen.  sbe 
asked,  and  try  to  reform  instead  of  oovenng  hv 
fftult  from  her  own  perception  wiUi  aonae  tin 
veil  an  excusel  Now.  looked  at  her  o« 
heart,  and  saw  that  the  child's  fiuilt  was  onij  a 
funt  reftection  <^  her  own.  The  loving  voioe  of 
her  broker,  too,  seemed  to  echo  down  hfe's 
pathway,  and  warn  her  to  be  patient  and  loni« 
with  his  darling,  that  had  been  so  suddenly  left 
without  ftther  or  mother. 

The  sweet  thiMi|^  aad  apnaSm  of  Ilia  «y« 
too,  when  he  naed  to  tell  her  how  she  would  aufa 
her  husband's  heart  ache,  if  die  evw  bad  one, 
beamed  upon  her  again,  and  the  tears  feU 
foster  still,  aa  she  neard  Loois,  who  M 
seated  himself  at  the  desk,  deeply.  I 

will  go,  thought  she,  and  tell  Um  Uiat  I  aa 
ashamed  and  grieved  at  my  conduct,  and  that  I 
will  try  to  reform.  She  arose,  and  walking 
sofUy  behind  him,  rested  ho-  hand  on  the  fao«k 
of  hu  chair,  and  waited  for  him  to  look  nt^  bitf 
he  wrote  on,  apparently  regardless  of  the  smUned 
expresnon  of  her  voice  as  she  asked  some  tmiB- 
pertant  question  to  gain  his  attention. 

"Ah!"  thought  she.  "I  have  so  often  erred  and 
then  with  tears  told  Louis  I  was  sony,  that  he 
has  no  oonfldence  in  my  efforts  at  amendmmt 
and  I  oauhot  blame  him,  for  I  have  by  my  own 
waywardness  abased  his  oooSdence.  1  wfll  nay 
noOung  to  him,  bnt  show  him  by  my  aetiena 
that  I  am  truly  penitant!'* 

With  this  resolution  she  retomed  to  her  instn- 
ment,  to  practise  the  very  art  that  was  aooo  ts 
be  the  test  of  her  newly-made  reeolve. 

A  few  weeks  after  tins  occurred,  die  with  ber 
husband  were  in  company  where  was  quite  aa 
amateur  of  music,  and  after  hearing  her  play  he 
made  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  her  im- 
provement. She  thanked  him  for  his  kindneasi 
feeling  that  the  suggestions  were  made  with  a 
kind  desire  for  her  advancement  in  the  mnsoeal 
art:  but  although  she  did  not  feel  rexed,  at 
nsuat.  at  the  expresskm  of  the  idea  Aat  «he  was 
not  thoroughly  aooomidisbed.  yet  dw  saw  in  bar 
innermost  heart  a  want  of  love*  at  being  eor- . 
rected.  Sbe  was  a  woman  of  too  much  <ffloiengy| 
to  leave  a  work  half  finished;  and  had  been  We»t" 
too  long,  not  to  have  learned  to  desfase  an  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  that  does  not  come  from  the 
heart,  and  now  that  she  had  begun  to  be  con- 
queror, she  longed  to  see  the  work  perfected,— to 
feel  that  not  one  vestige  of  the  old  was  left 
Seeking  strength  from  on  high  to  aastst  in  carry- 
ing out  the  resolve,  it  was  made  that  tiiis  should 
not  be  a  mere  outward  reformatim,  bnt  that  tb« 
heart  should  go  with  thanks,  when  givCD  for  tiw 
oorrection  of  errors. 

I  saw  her  sometime  after  this  struggling  fer 
the  victory  over  this  little  fox,  that  bad  spoiled 
so  many  of  her  choicest  vines-  Wo  were  riAvg 
over  ^  Western  prairies,  and  she  wak  exprtsH^ 
some  sentiment  with  intonations  and  gestons, 
vhidi  her  huaband  thoi^t  too  fonibto  for  foe 
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ovM  tee  die  wu  aboat  to  reply  in  extenuation  loide  for  himself;  acoor^g  to  his  oonaoienoe  and 
at hor  error,  bnt  she  wu  silent  a  few  moments,! judgment,  enlightened  by  the  ^reat  light  which 
snd  then  with  subdued  tones  paid  sbe  knew  it  j  has  come  into  the  world.  Bat  it  is  his  missioa 
wu  a  fenlt  of  her  spe>Ji:ing  thus,— then  I  coald  >  and  his  blessed  privilege  to  minist«,  according 
see  the  lore-light  gwnoe  from  both  pair  of  ^es.  j  to  the  measore  U  his  ability,  to  tlu  f^ysiod, 
Loois  laughed,  delighted  with  Us  yidding  wife,  1  mental  and  moral  wants  and  sofferings  which  are 
and  she  aeemed  wokfa^  at  him,  aa  to  one  wbojewtinn^y  in  need  of  idief^  What  nobler  priri- 
was  her  true  IKend-^whom  she  tored  not  fori  legfi  can  any  man  hare  than  to  elevate  the  igfio- 
Idling  her  she  was  an  angel,  bnt  trying  to  faelpj  ruit  to  self-help  and  self'Tespeot— to  help  them  to 
ha-  to  become  one.  |  torn  to  aoooant  ereiy  teonlty  they  possess?   It  is 

[The  tone  imd  manner  of  a  reproof,  or  word  off  oioamfol  to  think  how  many  are  living  useless, 
mrreetion,  hare  often  as  moch  to  do  with  tbe|if  not  mischieroos  and  miseraUe  lives,  fat  the 
woondfl  occasioned,  as  the  extreme  8eo8itiTeDess.|vaDt  of  a  little  brotherly  sympathy,  and  of  access 
or  self- love,  of  the  sabject-  It  is  often  the  case,  |  to  some  &cilitie8  snd  opportunities  for  education, 
that  the  reprover  speaks  rather  from  a  state  of  an-  j  This  is  blessing  as  great  to  the  poor  as  providing 
noyanoe,  than  from  a  pftre  desire  for  the  good  of  for  their  bodily  wants.  And  most  assnredly  there 
mother:  and  that  his  way  of  speaking  has  in  it  can  be  no  higher  claim  upon  the  approbation  <^ 


nmething  that  either  wounds,  .or  is  offensive 
The  office  of  him  who  reproves  is  a  most  deli- 
este  one,  and  unless  he  speaks  lovingly,  he  will 
be  almost  certain  to  offend.  In  no  case  is  the 
kHm  a  moN  diffieott  one  than  in  that  of  hasband 
and  w^  Hmbands  are  uaully  Very  sensitive 
^ont  tbs  way  in  whicb  tbdr  wives  talk  and  act, 
ia  ttw  ohserration  d  others;  and  very  apt  to 
tpekk  wit)i  exceeding  plunness.  if  the  latter  do  or 
nj  things  that  may  sabject  them  to  light  or  ceo- 
Borioas  remarks.  Too  often  it  happem  that  the 
wile  iwrsista  in  acting  herself  out— sometimes 
from  indifference  to  others'  opinions,  and  some- 
times from  a  state  of  perverseness,  occasioned  by 
Um  husband's  rough  mode  of  pointing  oat  her 
bolts.  Wisdom,  forbearance,  and  loving  kind- 
BM8.  are  all  needed,  and  on  both  sides,  when 
bolts  or  OTora  are  revelled.  The  reprover 
aboald  be  jery  gentle  and  very  kind,  and  theone 
i^nrnd,  wilung  to  hear  and  to  heed.— Ed  ] 

A  PENCILLED  PASSAGE, 
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mankind,  or  the  &T<n-  of  Ood,  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  disinterested  benevolerice  which 
has  remembered  the  poor,  enlightened  their  ig- 
norance, enooniaged  their  industry,  comforted 
them  in  their  lonows,  and,  by  a  hear^  interest 
in  tboir  wd&re,  given  ttiem  oonfidenoe  in  them- 
selves, a  kindlier  feeling  to  ^r-raoa,  and  new 
motives  and  new  opportunities  tar  nseftalness. 
What  a  privilege  to  be  and  to  do  all  this!  It 
brings  most  Uessed  satisfaction  to  the  benefac- 
tor's own  soul,  and  he  is  reverenced  and  beloved 
of  the  wm-ld  around.  Toung  and  old  rise  up  to 
do  him  reverence.  When  the  eyt  sees  him  it 
blesses  him.  When  he  leaves  the  world  his  good 
deeds  embalm  his  memory,  and  incite  others  to 
follow  his  example;  while  in  Heaven  he  enters 
upon  the  activities  and  joys  of  his  beneficent 
Lord. 

The  privileges  of  the  prosperous  are  not  con- 
fined to  mere  gifts  and  almsgivii^  but  may 
occupy  the  Urge  fidd  d  fratonal  aynp^thy  and 
Ohristian  benevolence.  The  former  is  not  an  on- 
important  privilege,  bat  there  are  modes  of  bene- 
fioence  to  be  employed,  in  which  is  yet  a  higher 
<Hie.   And,  in  many  eases,  it  is  clear  that  pro- 


The  nch,  the  prosperous,  the  wealthy,  have  viding  for  the  lowest  and  most  pressing  wants  of 
tbeir  mission.  It  is  a  high  and  delightful  one  the  poor,  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  ren- 
vhere  tbei^  doly  appreciate  its  privities  and  re-  dering  them  any  higher  service.  A  hungry  man, 
iponsibilities.  Their  influence,  when  rightly  di-  or  one  perishing  vrith  cold,  is  in  no  condition  at 
reeted,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  they  hive  it  the  moment  to  avail  himself  of  any  provinons 
in  their  power  to  promote  every  vital  interest  of  |  for  his  iotelleotuat,  moral  or  religious  improve- 
iwdety.  Industry,  education,  religion,  pbilan- 1  ment-  Provide  for  his  immediate  necessities,  and 
Fton^.areoomnussioDed  by  tbemtoexecute  their!  then  yon  may  do  him  some  higher  good.  There 
blessed  errands.  It  is  their  privil^e,  becaase  in  |  is  much  to  be  done  idways  in  this  lowest  sphere 
umr  power  to  send  a  healthy  drcnlation  through  >  of  benevolent  labor.  For  beades  the  oases  of 
tbeutire  body  of  the  world.  They  can  print  utter  destitutum,  there  is  an  unttdd  amount  d 
urgeandobe»editkin8ofthebe8thoiAs,(asdid  8affdriDgwhen.a8i8  often  the  case,  the  utmost 
Bendersott  &  &iaunw,  with  "Onnbe's  Oonstita-  exertions  prooorc  hat  a  scanty  ud  nreoarioas 


tioa4tfMan."and"The  School  and  the  School 
naster,")  and  thus  send  out  truth  and  wisdom 
apoQ  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  open  the  way  to 
universal  emancipation  from  ignorance  and  the 
ttrest  evils  that  afBtct  the  earth.  We  speak  not 
of  those  alone  who  have  enormous  wealth.  We 
of  every  man  in  every  community,  whose 


subsistence.  There  are  nnmberiess  evils  arising 
from  insufficioit  incomes  which  are  luvd  to  bear. 
Sickness  and  bereavements  are  to  sudi  persons 
more  grievous  than  to  others.  To  relieve  all  Qus 
in  the  best  way,  that  is  by  hel|nng  the  saffiwen 
to  help  themselves,  or  by  giving  them  new  and 
better  paid  employmenC  is  a  preck>ns  priril^ 


ladnstry  is  productive  enough,  or  his  property  t  of  ease  and  abundance,  even  when  the  objects 
UD|^  enough,  to  do  anything  more  tlmn  meet  helped  are  suffering  in  some  measure  from  their 
ttn  reasonaUedemandsofbimself  andfais^ily.  own  thoughtlessness,  thriftlessness  or  vice;  but 
It  is  not  fbr  the  oommani^  to  judge  of  what  he !  how  much  more  a  privily,  when  the  ot^ts  of 
u  able,  or  ought  to  do  for  the  assistance  of  others,  <Mir  sympathy  and  hdp  sn  virtuous  poor,  who 
uaipend  "by  want  of  msuia.  This  he  must  de- !  bear  Uieir  povOTty  and  privations  with^i  diiins 
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patience,  mcekneet  waA  troifc  ia  God,  tnd  wbo 
exhilat  ft  streogth  (tf  mind,  ft  tooobiDg  and  an- 
oomph^nig  aenxAt^*  and  aa  unfaltering  futfa 
wbiui  nigh  passeth  tuukntandiDg!  A  son- 
shine  and  peace  uve  dwelt  in  the  hewta  and 
homes  f>f  some  poor*  which  is  often  missed  in  the 
abodes  <^lA<n^,  and  in  the  paUoea  of  the  rich.  la 
it  not  a  d^hutil  privilege  to  he^  soch  of  onr 
hrethien? ' 

Gratitude  to  God  combines  with  a  sense  of 
privQege  in  demaodiog  of  the  pmKpeioiu  that 
they  should  remember  the  poor.  We  regard  that 
child  as  ntterlj  wMtbless  and  wicked  who  has 
no  sense  of  llUal  obligation,  bat  mn^y  lives  oat 
his  own  selflidiness,  who  is  iadifferait  to  t4ie 
love  which  watched  orw  his  eradle,  nnrsed  him 
in  sickness,  and  supplied  not  only  necessary 
wants  Imt  every  comfort  and  gntiBoaiioD,  and 
repays  it'  all  with  a  thanhlew  and  shameless 


Rightlydoestheflngwof  soorapointoatsncfa  a 
one  u  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  heai-t- 
less.  n<^le88,  giacdess  being.    But  the  common 


dodied,  and  ponly  wanned. 

There  was  a  Bene&etw  ones  oa  earfbvte, 
while  He  loved  to  bless  all  classes,  felt  nost  a- 
tensely  for  the  neglected  and  aorrowisg  childia 
of  ponr^.  Deeds  of  mercy  He  wiongbt,  ud 
words  of  mercy  He  ottered,  in  thor  bebail 
These  deeds  and  tbc«s  words  require  of  as  tlw 
most  tender,  oonstaot,  generous  and  eoosidntt 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  ibc  poo> 
est  of  the  poor  The  soul  of  Bis  gospel  is  be- 
nevolenoe  It  offers  no  hopes  of  Heaven  to  tbsM 
who  ncgleot  jufatioe,  mercy,  compassion,  beneA- 
cenoe.  What  words  so  furful  as  those  He  ad- 
dressed to  the  selfishness  whidi  tonud  amj 
from  those  who  were  aH  hongeicd.  athint,  «r 
naked,  or  sick,  n  io  prison,  and  did  not  Biinitltr 
unto  them! 
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Hr.  Gar^.  in  bis  pamphlet  on  copyright,  gira 

 _  _  aome  interesdng  Btatiatics  in  regard  to  ^  imfiis 

ingratitude  of  men  to  God  is  as  bad^  worse  ^  that  oertain  English  authors  have  receiTed  fv 
"  _  i    .         worka.   The  picture  is  by  do  means  a  fl^ 

tering  ooe:— '-Ura  lochbald.  so  well  knova  u 
the  author  of  the  'Simple  Story,*  and  other  ngreli, 


Uian  Uiia.   For  how  many  have  arrived  at 
twenty,  at  thirty,  at  threescore  years,  who  have 
all  this  time  been  thus  watched  over,  thus  pro- 
tected, thus  provided  for,  in  mind,  bod^  and  |  u  well  as  in  her  capacity  of 'editor,  dragged  oo, 
estate,  by  the  free  and  large  bounty  of  their  u  we  are  told,  to  the  age  of  sixty,  a  mtaertbl* 
Heavenlv  Father,  who  have  devoted,  and  are  still  ' 


devoting,  their  health,  their  Strength  of  body,  the 

Sowers  of  their  mind,  the  afiwtions  o[  their 
eart,  to  low  and  selfish  ends,  what  that  Father 
disapproves?— who  think  of  Dodung  bat  about 
eathuig.  drinking,  and  being  merry,  about  adding 
dollar  to  dollar  and  hodse  to  boose,  about  filling 
tiirir  bams  vrith  plenty,  and  sorroonding  them- 
telveg  with  the  manifold  comforts,  oonveuiences 
and  loxuriea  of  life.  This  is  their  life.  Who 
will  say  that  this  is  the  life  which  God  intended 
any  of  His  children  to  live?  Society  may  point 
no  finger  of  soorn.  It  may  regard  such  men  it 
good  citizens,  and  flatter  and  caress  them,  bos 
their  folly  and  hard-hearted  indifference  to  their 
&II0W8  aie  recorded  in  Heaven's  book  of  remem- 
brance, and  tbey  must  one  day.  at  the  bar  of  a 
jost  and  benevolence-loviog  Jadge,  make  what 
poor  apol<^  they  can.  It  will  do  little  good  to 
^ead  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  having  done 
good  to  those  who  did  good  to  them  in  retnrn,  w 
uat  they  have' been  no  Sabbatii-breakers  or 
n^leoters  of  rites  and  ordinances,  for  the  search- 
ing questions  will  be,  Hast  thou  dealt  thy  bread 
to  the  hnngry,  and  brought  the  poor  that  were 
oast  ont  to  thy  house?  Hast  thou  relieved  the 
hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  and  those  in 
want  of  sufficient  clothing  and  shelter?  Hast: 
thou  visited  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  and  minis- ; 
tered  unto  them?  Or  has  thou  hardened  thy  \ 
heart  against  thy  suffering  brethren?  ! 

It  is  not  only  a  neglect  of  a  blessed  privilege,  i  unhappy  wife  and  children.  '  With  all  his  repaUr 
bat  an  incarring  of  heavT  gttUt,  for  tlK>6ewho|tion.Moorefimnditdifflflultto8up^rthisftw 
enjoy  not  only  coaifort,  bat  snperfluity,  to  be  and  all  the  comfort  of  his  dedining  yean  wai 
utterly  regardless  of  those  within  a  short  distance  due  t»  the  cbari^  of  his  friend,  Lord  Lansdowne. 
from  tlieir  wdl-fomished  noma;  thsb  waU-stwed  In  one  ttf  hw  letters  from  Germany,  Cam^dl 
edlars,  and  their  cheerAU  fires,  are  silently  |  expresses  himself  trauported  withj^atheariiis 
lAeiiAng  to  Heaven  and  earth  to  have  owpasuoa !  that  a  doaUe  editiDB^of^fifiipa  '  ~ 
OD  their  ndasfy,  who  narer  iuto  a  Inxnry,  hot'paUialiMl  ia  Wmmt^^^SA 


existence,  living  dways  in  mean  lodgings  ud 
suffering  frequently  from  want  of  the  commoD 
comforts  of  life.  Ididy  Morgan,  well  known  M 
Miss  Owenson,  a  bntliant  and  aeooDptialwl 
woman,  is  iu>w  dependent  altogether  npoo  ibt 
public  charity,  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pea- 
Hion  of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Ma 
Hemaos,  the  universally  admired  po^csB,fivtd 
and  died  in  poverty.  iJaman  Blanchard  lostUi 
senses  and  committed  suicide  in  oinueqaeptt  of 
being  eom^teUed  by  his  extreme  poverty,  to  tbe 
effort  of  writing  an  article  for  a  periodical  whik 
his  wife  lay  a  corpse  in  the  house.  Miss  Mitford, 
so  well  known  to  all  of  as,  found  hersdf,  alter  a 
life  of  close  economy,  so  greatly  reduced  as  » 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  bcr 
American  readers  for  means  to  extricate  her  little 
property  from  the  rude  hands  of  tbe  sheriff.  like 
Lady  Moi^aa,  she  is  now  a  public  peosioDer. 
Leigh  Hunt  is  likewise  dependent  on  oie  paUie . 
charity.  Tom  Kwd,  so  well  known  by  his  >Sih>S 
of  a  Shirt —the  d^^t  of  his  readers,  and  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  Us  pnblishers;  a  man  witboot 
vices,  and  of  nntirii^  indtistry — ^lived  alwajn 
from  day  to  day  on  tbe  produce  of  his  labor.  Oa 
his  death-bed,  when  his  longs  were  so  worn  witk 
consumpdoa  that  he  could  breathe  only  throogh 
a  silver  tube,  he  was  obliged  to  be  propped  op 
vrith  pillows,  and,  with  shaking  hand  and  dii^ 
head,  force  himself  to  the  task  of  amaridg  ^ 
readers,  that  he  m^ht  there  by  obtain  bread  for  hi! 
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oDds/  says  he,  'nTW  me  ft«m  Jftfl.'  Hftynu 

lyley  died  in  extreme  porerty  •  •  •  Popalu 
wu  Oaptiin  Min7»tt,  tbe  ^nt  editions  of  his 
(As  were,  w  h«  Idmself  'vaSanatd  me,  for  some 
se  only  1,500,'Uid  bad  not  (hen  risen  abon 
)0O.  Of  Mr.  Bolwer's  novels,  so  nniversaUy 
palar,  tbe  flnt  aditioo  oarer  exceeded  2  500; 
d  so  it  baa  been,  and  ia,  vHh  otheia.  Witb  all 
r.  Thackeray's  popobrity.  tbe  sale  of  his  boohs 
B,  I  believe,  rarely  gme  beyond  6,000,  for  the 
[>ply  of  above  thirty  millions  of  peoEde." 

ORESIGET  AND  PROVIDENCE 
OF  ANIMALS. 

Tnnilktad  from  the  Frtaoh. 
BT  AHHE  T.  TILBDS. 

Fhe  oommoD  hamster,  or  German  marmot, 
W  ericetus,)  is  larger  than  tbe  rat,of  a  reddish 
ly,  black  at  the  sides  and  beneath,  with 
ee  white  spots  on  each  side;  its  foar  feet  are 
ite.  as  well  aa  a  spot  under  its  throat  and 
■ant.  It  laysop  provisions  for  itself  and  family, 
1  places  them  in  granaries  vwy  ingBniooaly 
do. 

rhe  establishment  of  the  hamsters  are  of  dif 
mt  oonstructioa  according  to  the  sex  and  tbe 
aad  also  follow  the  inequalities  of  the 
and.  The  domidl  of  the  male  has  an  oblique 
lay,  at  the  outlet  of  winch  there  is  a  heip  of 
di.  At  a  distance  from  this  oUiqae  issue, 
re  is  a  single  bole  which  desemds  p^pendicQ- 
y  to  tbe  chambers  or  cellars  of  Uie  dwelling, 
[  there  is  no  heap  of  earth  near  this  hole.  | 
ich  leads  ua  to  presume  that  tbe  oblique  ^tlet  { 
ing  by  oommencing  without,  and  that  tbe  ptr- 
dicolar  one  is  made  from  within,  and  fiom 
torn  to  top. 

!be  dwelling  of  the  female  has  also  an  obliqne 
Let,  and  at  tbe  same  time  two,  three  and  even 
It  p^pendicular  ones,  to  give  free  entrance  and 
;  to  ber  little  ones-  The  male  and  female 
e  each  their  separate  dwelling;  the  female  digs 
1  deeper  than  that  of  the  male.  I 
leudea  some  perpendicular  boles,  from  one  to 

feet  apart,  tbe  baoisters  of  both  sexes  dig, 
>rding  to  their  age  and  in  proportion  to  their 
tipli^tion,  one,  two,  Uiree  and  fbor  odlars, 
be  fam  of  vaults  beneath  as  wdl  as  above, 

more  or  less  spadoos,  aocnding  to  theqnan- 

of  tbefr  provisions. 

be  perpendicular  bole  is  the  mdinary  passage 
Jxe  hamster  for  entrance  and  exit  It  is 
^gh  the  oblique  outlet  that  be  removes  the 
fa;  ic  appears,  also,  that  this  gallery,  which 
a  more  gentle  slope  in  one  of  the  cellars  and 
V  nfid  in  another,  serves  for  the  circulation 
ir  in  this  subterranean  dwelling.  The  depth 
»  cellars  is  very  different;  a  young  hamster 
tte  first  year  makes  it  only  a  foot  deep;  an 
tuunster  digs  it  often  to  four  or  five  feet.  The 
m  domidl,  inclading  all  tbe  communications 
obambeis,  is  sometimes  fiom  eight  to  ten  feet 
iSHDCter. 

hem  aoim^  providon  tfadr  storehouses  with 
tuad  dean  seeds*  eais  <tf  wheat*  peas,  beans 
^odst  which  they  afterwards  meH  in  their 


dwelling,  and  cany  the  pods  and  cobs  without 
hy  tbe  oblique  gallery.  To  transport  their  pro- 
visions they  use  their  cheek-pouches,  in  wbidi 
each  can  carry  at  once  more  than  a  gill  seeds. 

The  banister  nsnally  lays  in  its  prorinms  at 
the  end  of  August  when  its  storehoosee  an  fhU, 
it  covers  Uiem,  and  carefnlly  conceals  the  ontleti 
with  earth,  so  that  its  dwelfing  is  not  easily  di» 
covered:  it  is  recognised  only  by  the  bMp  of 
earth  near  the  outlet  of  dte  oblique  gallery;  tbe 
perpendicular  boles  must  aftenrards  be  sought 
for,  and  the  dwdling  uncovered  there.  The  most 
common  method  of  taking  these  animals  is  to 
disinter  them,  though  tbis  labor  is  difficolt  in 
consequence  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  bur- 
rows. Nevertheless,  a  man  accustomed  to  this 
species  of  chase,  may  make  it  very  profitably  be 
usually  finds  in  the  right  seaeon,  that  is  to  say 
in  Autumn,  two  buahels  of  good  grain  in  eaok 
dwelling,  and  the  skin  of  these  animals  is  vain- 
able  as  fur. 

The  fldd-moose,  (Mitf  s^vatieus,)  jb  snMdlei 
than  the  rat  and  larger  than  the  moose.  Its  ^es 
are  laige  and  prominent,  its  for  is  wUite  beneath, 
of  a  radish  brown  above.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  whore  it  is  sometimes  so 
numerous  that  it  becomes  a  scourge  to  fturmers> 
It  lives  in  a  subterraneous  balatation,  which  it 
does  not  take  tbe  tronUe  to  dig  for  itself,  but 
knows  very  well  how  to  appropriate  to  its  own 
convenienoe-  It  ordinarily  takes  a  hole  which  it 
finds  ready  made  beneath  a  bush  or  a  stump,  en- 
larges it  at  tbe  bottom  at  a  foot  bdow  the  ground, 
aod  divided  it  into  two  apartments,  the  one  to 
serve  as  a  storehouse,  and  tbe  other  to  lodge  his 
young  &mily,  which  is  very  nuiperous,  for  the 
female  has  eight  or  ten  little  ones  at  once.  Dming 
the  Autumn,  all  his  occupation  is  to  fill  his  st««> 
boose  with  provisions,  which  consist  of  acorns, 
{  nuts,  and  other  similar  friUts;  but  this  collection, 
sometimes  prodigious,  is  made  witb  little  discern- 
ment; if  his  indolence  prevents  him  from  laying 
iu  a  large  stock,  be  may  suffer  for  food  during 
the  unfavorable  seaaju;  for  he  never  consults  his 
necessities,  but  rather  the  size  of  his  hole. 

The  result  is  that  the  field-mouse  is  sometimes 
out  of  provisions  before  the  return  of  Spring.  In 
this  case,  be  becomes  a  hunter,  attacks  die  little 
birds  which  he  can  surprise  during  their  sleep, 
devours  their  Imins  and  afterwards  their  bodies. 
He  visits  the  snares  spread  by  the  hunters,  to 
Sciize  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  which  may  be 
caught  in  them.  If  these  resources  fail,  he  eats 
tbe  indiriduals  of  his  own  spedes  which  are 
smaller  and  weaker  than  himself.  But  fi»  this 
habit  of  devonriog  each  other,  the  field  mousg  in- 
creiaes  so  rai^dly  that  it  would  som  irUiast  ow 
forests  and  devastate  our  fields. 

The  Chinbsb  Wall  — In  a  lecture  on  China, 
which  be  delivered  at  Bolton.  England,  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  said  it  had  been  calculated  that  if  all  the 
bricks,  stones  and  masonry  of  Great  Britain  were 
gathered  togethw,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish materiftis  enough  tot  the  Wall  of  China;  and 
that  all  the  huildings  in  London  put  together, 
would  not  uidliie  tbe  turrets  snd  (tdvei&tVliieh 
adorn  it  ^'9' VjUOgfT" 
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REPUTED  PUPILS  OF  LISZT  AND 
MENDEI^gSOHN. 

A  reeent  mmber  <^  BirighC's  Journal  hu  an 
6<ceUeiKt  oonnDimicatitni,  showing  up  t3»  bmnbag 
of  those  artists  who,  coming  to  as  from  Germany, 
delight  to  annouDofl  tbemselres  as  "pnpils  of 
Mewlelsst^,  Liszt,  Thalbei^,"  Ac,  when  Uiey 
have  no  real  claim  to  snch  title.  In  most  ctses 
tiiese  pretenders  have  been  merely  members  of 
olaases  which  have  reodved  a  few  lessons  from 
these  distingnished  men.  "Neither  Mendelssohn 
nor  Liszt,'*  says  Dtright's  correspondent,  "ever 
gave  private  lessons  on  the  Piano,  as  professors 
generally  do."  Tbisremark is,  perhaps,  litCTatly 
tme,  and  yet  may  be  misunderstood.  Liszt  does 
not,  perfaapa,  f^eUeaaaa  **aa  other  professors 
do;"  bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  BQ]^»oae  that  be  in  no 
cases  gins  prints  Piano  lessons.  He  does  not 

Ere  such  lessmsmerdy  from  pecttniary  rteso&s, 
rwever;  and  it  is  extremely  difDodt  to  obtain 
saofa  instmctioD  from  bim,  as  he  only  gives  it 
where  he  takes  a  fancy  (from  pei>oeption  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  or  other  reasons)  to  the  persoa 
desiring  it.  At  least  we  know  of  a  yomig 
i^erican  who.  daring  much  of  tlie  past  year,  has 
enjoyed  the  adwttage  of  some  boars*  private  in- 
straction  per  week  from  liact,  and  who  is  still 
with  bim< 

In  the  coarse  of  farther  very  jost  remarks  in 
the  artiele  in  Dtright's  Journal,  to  which  we  have 
altnded,  we  find  the  foUowing: 

"As  the  good  is  always  mors  scarce  than  the 
bad,  G«maay  numbers  also  many  ntore  bad  than 
good  mnsuiana;  and,  nnfortnnataly,  she  likes  to 
■end  the  wont  ones  to  America,  and  keqi  the 
tanthenslf!" 

TUa  w«  heartily  endone.  American  wt  apd 
artisOrhare  suffered  much  from  the  men  here  al- 
luded to.  They  are  that  class  of  foreigners  who, 
coming  among  us  because  thej  hid  not  the 
ability  or  knowledge  to  sastain  themselves  at 
home,  delight  in  sneering  at  everything  magical 
which  is  American.  American  ooipposers,  or 
teachers,  or  singers,  they  are  in  ihe  habit  of 
abusing  on  all  possible  occasions.  These  are  they 
who  are  fond  of  deriding  the  "Yankee  Psatm- 
singers,"  and  "Down-east  Singing-masters,"  as 
they  term  American  musicians- 

U  is  unfortunate  that  we  in  America  have 
great  musical  reverence  .for  a  mustache  and  a 
ior^gn  accent.  "Having  bssn  accustomed  (very 
justly)  to  regard  Germany  as  ^t  oountry  which 
has  made  the  highest  musical  progress,  and  given 
to  the  world  the  greatest  masters  of  this  science, 
we  have  made  tbe  foolish  mistake  of  thinking 
eveiy  German  must  be  a  good  musician! 

A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  however.  We  are 
banning  to  discover,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
man  is  a  German,  does  not  necessarily  make  him 
a  musician.  American  teachers,  wtv>  add  to  a 
sufBcient  mnsicat  knowledge,  that  common  sense 
which  enables  them  to  impart  it  to  others,  are 
banning  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  rank  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  more  nearly  as  they 
should,  while,  as  a  consequence,  those  foreigners, 
whose  diief  qualiflcations  jp>vc  been  high  pre- 


tsnsions  and  immdsna,  an  hsgioniiig  te  beps- 
p^  apneeiated  also. 

Now,  tat  US  not  be  misimdcTstood,  (misreffe 
sented  we  expeotto  be,)  as  tdiing  grouod  agiiBit 
German  music  and  mosicians-  GerznaDy  fais^ 
given  us  the  great  mantav,  who  stood  &r  than 
all  others.  Handel,  Haydn,  Moxart,  Beetborca. 
Mendelssohn,  Schnmann,  are  names  ia  levmaBi 
of  which  we  yield  to  none.  Their  works  am 
those  which  we  wonld  ooonsel  all  to  sCody  tai 
look  up  to  as  the  great  models  of  mnsteal  a- 
cellence.  We  have  also  many  German  mnsiciani 
among  ns,  gentlemen  of  real  ability  and  ksov- 
ledge,  who  are  exerting  a  most  beneficiai  is- 
flnence,  and  accomplishing  a  great  work,  aod, 
whom  we  delight  to  honor.  It  is  these  othcn 
who  are  mere  pretenders,  and  by  whom  vre  bsve' 
been  ao  mndi  imposed  upon,  that  we  take  d-l 
oeptions  to:  and  it  is  fliesewhoare  loudest  ial 
their  snecra  and  abuse  of  American  nnnie.— 
New  York  Musical  Sevim. 


THE  ANTHEM. 

  I 

SX.£>EH  LOUISE  OnAKSJtKm. 

One  day,  on  a  voyage  of  ]dea*iire,  i 

I  entered  a  comet's  car, 
And  followed  tbe  aun  to  the  weetvrard,  ^ 

In  his  journey,  fiery,  and  for! 
And  I  saw  where  the  barges  of  Heaven 

Were  moored  in  the  silence  deep,  ' 
And  the  azure  sea  was  pouring  *  ' 

Down  o'er  the  Heavenly  steep. — 
Their  canvas  of  clouds  thev  were  reefing. 

And  over  theirbroad  decks  shone  i 
The  rays  of  Eternal  story, 

FalHog  slant  from  the  great  white  tiueae. 
Bet  a  chant  arose,  when  the  comet 

Was  gallantly  tiearing  down,  ! 
And  it  rang  from  tlie  barges  at  anchor  I 

To  the  towers  of  the  Heavenly  town. — 
Twas  a  band  of  Heavenly  minttrela. 

And  they  chanted  a  Heavenly  amig. 
For  never  such  anthems  of  glory 

Bore  earthly  breezes  alongi 
The  star*  of  tbe  morning  sang  treble. 

And  the  water  eponts  muttered  their  base, 
And  the  Asteroids  joined  in  tbe  eboras,  ' 

Each  one  from  bis  fer-off  place.  I 
And  tbe  thunder  came  ia,  twixt  the  verves,  j 

With  its  fcrand  adagio  tone,  | 
And  bixher  and  higher  the  chorus  | 

Swelled  up  to  thft  great  white  tbreaa;  | 
And  I  took  to  my  heart  the  lessoBf  - 

As  we  glided  silently  past. 
Where  the  InfinUe  navies  of  Heaven 

A  shade  on  the  asare  sea  cast, 
Tbattour  spirits  must  all  do  homage. 

Be  our  places  near  or  fitr, 
And  praise  must  comeap  from  the  earth-wom. 

As  well  as  tbe  morning  star! — 
Elkwoob  Cottaqz,' Pomfro*.  Conn. 


It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "charity  be^inis  at 
home;"  but  this  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  go 
abroad.  A  man  shmld  live  with  the  worid  as  a 
citisen  of  tbe  world;  be  may  have  a  prefaeooe 
for  the  particular  (quarter,  or  square,  or  ens 
alley,  in  which  he  hves.  bat  he  should  htn  a 
gSMral  feeling  for  the  wdlan  of  the  wbote. 
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FRAGMENTS  FROM  LETTBRS  TO 
A  FRIEND. 

INDEPENDENOIL 

•  •  «  •  Yoa  lore  to  be  iodependeDt,  ^ 
mj.  I  admin  that  love  of  independence  which 
TOD  obriouBty  intend.  I  admire  and  approve  that 
lore  of  ii^^epeDdenoe  which  leads  to  the  wish  and 
determination  to  trouble  others  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Unamiable  and  mean  in  my  eyes  always 
jare  those  who  have  no  relnctaoce  to  ask  ud  and 
assistance  from  others,  which  they  oonld  get 
along  Tery  tolerably  without  I  would  not  ask  of 
others  any  help  which  I  oonkt  do  in  any  way 
widkoat,  while  it  ntight  be  man  inooaTOiieBOe  to 
tiwm  to  grant  it,  than  eonrcnieiice  to  me  to  r^ 
c<ave  it  Socfa  kind  of  independsnoe  I  admire. 
Bat  there  is  something  dse  sometimes  meant  by 
those  wbo  say  they  like  to  be  independent  Some 
intend  by  such  language  that  they  like  to  hare . 
nothing  to  do  with  those  espedaUj  whom  tbey 
consider  a  little  inferior  in  rank.  -  They  woold 
like  to  isolate  themselves  from  all  such  members 
o<  society.  Tbey  wish  to  bare  no  interconrse,  no 
oommnnication  whaterer  with  such.  This  feel- 
ing is  sometimeSf  and  to  some  extent,  justifiable 
on  the  grounds  of  good  taste  and  a  proper  economy 
of  time  and  means;  bnt  then,  again,  it  is  often 
ouried  the  length  of  gomg  ocmtriry  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  wise  Providence.  This  is  the  case, 
plainl^r*  with  those  who  praotioally  forget  that  the 
world  is  80  oonstitated,  by  a  Disposer  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Benendenoe,  that  all  are  matnally 
deiwndent  apon  eadi  othinr.  None  can  supply 
their  own  wants;  they  are  dependent  ca  the  ser- 
▼ioestrf^othfers.  And  it  is  so  arranged,  in  the 
plans  of  ProTideucef  not  only  as  to  individuals, 
but  also  as  to  nations.  No  one  nation  can  fully 
supply  all  its  wants. .  The  regions  of  the  North 
on  wUch  the  sua  shines  obUquel^,  have  wants 
and  wishes  which  only  the  snnnier  South  can 
supply,  and  viu  versa.  One  country  is  dependent 
on  another.  Its  supply  of  neoessaries  and  oom- 
foTta  is  not  oompleta  without  barter  and  copimer- 
eial  interconrse  with  sister  countries.  All  this  is 
ordered  as  it  is  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  and 
men  are  blind  or  vrieked  when  they  harden  tiiem- 
selves  in  their  naiiow  selfishness  so  as  neither 
to  see  nor  acknowledge  the  Providential  arrange- 
stent  The  purposes  served  hy  this  construction 
of  sSeiefy  we  may  not  fblly  comprehend;  but  not 
tile  less  dwuld  we  be  conftdent  that  they  are  cha- 
raeterised  by  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  can 
see,  now,  that  individuals  and  nations  may  be 
thus  mutually  benefitted,  not  only  as  respects 
thdr  phyacal  wants  and  welfare,  bnt  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  The  drilization,  arts,  refine- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  nations 
have  thus  a  way  opened  whereby  they  may  spread 
over  all  the  earth,  till  they  become  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
We  can  see  too  how  a  feeling  of  fratemi^,  of 
brotherly  affection,  is  likely  to  be  cultivated  1^ 
means  oif  Ms  mutual  dependence  between  iadi- 
Tiduats  knd  nations.  And  these  are  bat  a  part, 
probably,  of  the  boieflcial  results  contemputed 
WProvidence  in  ooostita&igsoaety  asit  is.  It 
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would  be  vdl.  therefim,  to  see  tint  var  tors  of 
indqiendenoe  is  sever  suffwcd  to  degenerate  into 
any  ]^raetieal  antagonism  to  the  wise  and  boMft- 
cent  snangemeDt 

ESTDIATB  OF  THE  LTVma  AND  THS 
DEAD. 

•   •   •   •  Tour  friend,  Bfr.  M  ,  is  not 

the  first  or  only  one  wbo  has  &iled  to  secure  due 
appreciation  of  his  excellmt  and  beautiful  traits 
of  character  while  yet  livmg.  For  ages  this 
strange  thing  has  been  every  now  ud  then 
happening  in  Uie  world— for  ages,  characters  of 
snperiOT  excellence  have  been  unappreciated,  till 
death  has  opened  men's  eyes  to,  tbeiv  wwth.  I 
hare  often  been  perplexed  in  trying  to  aooonnt  for 
strange  diffirence  in  the  worid'a  estimate  of  s 
man's  ohamAter  aooordmgas  be  is  living  or  dead. 
Ar«  men  nnwilling  to  adndt  the  ezistsneeof  any 
ezoeUnioe  saperim  to  ^eir  own?  Does  it  rebuke 
and  make  them  uucMnfortable,  and  for  this  reason 
do  tbey  tiy  to  shut  it  out  of  oght?  Do  they  feel 
dwarfed  and  eclipsed  by  its  presoMe,  and  Hwthis 
reason  do  they  strive,  perhaps  unoonseionsly,  to 
deny  its  existence,  or  hide  it  out  sight  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  background,  and  bringing  forward 
some  imperfection  or  failing  into  the  foreground! 
Such  qnestioDS  have  oocarnd  to  me  in  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  this  problem  of  human  perversity.  I 
can  scarcely  say  that  any  theory  I  have  yet 
thought  of,  fully  and  satisfscttnily  acoonnts  for 
the  phenomenon.  But,  however,  to  be  aoeonnted 
for,  it  is  a  £ut  (tf  frequent  ooooTrence  Jhat  no 
man's  vrorthy  qoalities  are  furly  apfMvdated  by 
tiis  near  neighbors.  Mo  man  is  so  great  hi  tiie 
eyes  of  his  domestics  and  nearest  ndghbMs,  when 
yet  living,  as  be  is  in  the  opinion  <rf  those  at  a 
distance,  or  as  he  will  be  esteemed  by  the  former 
when  removed  fay  death.  Even  the  best  and  most 
saintly  men  seem  to  those  who  live  near  them  to 
have  spots  and  blots  wbicb  greatly  detract  from 
tbeir  brightness.  Is  it  envy  that  fixes  the  eye  of 
the  near  beholder  on  these  so  exclusively,  that 
hardly  any  of  the  brightness  is  seen  or  acknow- 
ledged? If  not  envy,  I  think  it  most  be  something 
akin  to  it— something,  at  Imst,  having  a  very  re- 
mote relationship  to  candor  or  that  principle  «  bich 
proi^pts  us  to  Judge  of  others  as  we  would  wish 
them  10  judge  of  us  in  exchange  of  drcumstanoes. 
It  is  not  tUis,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  leads 
observers  'o  gee  and  magnify  a  living  neighbor's 
weaknesses,  and  makes  ftem  insensible  to  bis 
virtues.  It  is  not  candor,  but  oivy,  jealousy  or 
something  else,  which  leads  men  to  attach  siHno 
:  shade  of  suspicion  to  the  very  best  actions.  It  is 
not  candor  wluch  obstinKt«ly  refuses  its  homage, 
whioh  is  ever  ready  to  find  fault.  The  prophets, 
pioneer  men,  and  reformers  of  every  age,  hava 
been  most  imnerfectly  appreciated,  yea,  ha^  not 
nnfreqnently  been  stoned,  persecuted  or  Mt  to 
death-  How1oDffiti8tobeqD,wbocantein  While 
men  continue  tbns  to  judge,  we  can  think  but 
poorly  of  them.  But  as  we  dislike  to  think  unfa- 
vorably of  any  ono,  or  of  men  generally,  we  are 
glad  that  them  is  something  to  .rdieve  oar  \aw 
estimate.  We  are  glad  that  it  is  a  &ct  almost  as 
general  as  that  npoi  which  we  hayeA4v  remark- 
ing, thst  however  wo'mMj  permii  osmselires  to 
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1)6  unjust  to  the  living,  they  mre  genertUy  dU> 
posed  to  be  jo^t  And  candid  in  tbur  jadgments 
towards  the  dead.  Then  they  generally  think 
moreoftheTirtuea  and  excellences  ef  the  deceased, 
and  less  of  their  foibles,  &ulta  or  imperfectiooa. 
Thon  who  seemed  Insnisible  to  Kooanas  whea 
it  Und  and  moTed  before  them  and  nigh  to  them, 
will  frequently  be  found  mdy  to  appredato  and 
admin  and'eztd  it  when  it  is  lanored  from  their 
Bght  and  neighborhood.  This  ii  iM  honorable 
in  the  character  of  the  muB  of  p»*»'''"'^  as  the 
Mber  is  dishonorable. 

*   *   *   *  Among  the  many  striking  and 

E'tby  sentices,  quaint  and  wise,  which  Carlyle 
ts  written,  there  is  not  one  which  so  resolutely 
adheres  to  my  memory,  or  so  often  touches  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  afresh,  as  that  Which  I  now 
transcribe  for  your  consideration  and  admiration. 
"Oh,  it  is  great,"  says  he,  "and  there  is  no  other 
greatness,  to  make  some  nook  of  God's  creati(m 
a  little  froitfuller,  better,  more  worthy  of  God;  to 
Bkake  some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfhl- 
lcr,hi9pier.  It  is  a  work  fbr  a  God."  Oaiiyle's 
heart  and  mind  have  reoeived,  we  see  from  the 
abore,  the  great  lesson  taught  by  all  the  woriu 
■nd  wsiys  of  the  Supmns.  Ba  makes  tiie  Hea- 
vens bend  in  faeanty,  sod  the  earth  to  yield  abun- 
dance for  man  and  beast  No  lesstm  seems  to  be 
more  frequently  or  impressiTely  taught  by  the 
Great  Teacher  than  that  of  brotherly  sympathy, 
afilMJtion,  and  benefioenoe.  May  we  all  receive 
this  less(|n  into  our  bearts*  May  some  of  os  echo 
this  lesson  occasionaUy  in  words  of  power,  like 
those  of  Carlyle.  8aai  a  fidieity  of  utterance  on 
this  subject,  I  should  envy  or  desire  more  than 


any  otiier  I  can  *"**g****^ 
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"Unat  wonnn  hm  no  eharMit«rs  at  tia  '• 

■HV,  wliUeMOhlMwunT  Bb«  wwnta  »  hnrt." 

Everything  cbangetL  and  nothing  with  greater 
facili^  than  the  opinions  of  men.  In  the  centu- 
ries when  feudalism  reigned,  life  moved  to  a  slow, 
complicated  mwcfa.  A  quickstep  is  the  only 
strain  that  will  suit  our  hurrying  times;  and 
opinion  and  taste,  like  obliging  musicians,  wil- 
ling ad^  thdr  tunes  to  the  race  of  the  ages. 

A  centiny  and  a  half  ago.  Pope  mig^t  address 
such  an  epistle  as  the  "Oharacters  of  Women" 
to  a  lady,  bnt  bow  would  it  soond  in  our  day? 
Tme  to  universal  nature,  in  some  points,  it  may 
be;  but,  for  the  most  part,  probably,  true  only  of 
such  women  as  B)pe  knew.  Then,  the  beau 
ideal  of  womanly  perfection  was  a  pretty  toy,  a 
soft-headed  and  sweet-disposidoned  pliability:  at 
least,  such  is  the  impression  one  must  get  frun 
the  standard  literature  of  those  tad  ^wions 
times. 

She  must  appear  to  live  on  afr;  and,  if  en- 
dowed with  an  uafbrtunato  relish  lor  animid 
fhod)  she  most  act  the  part  of 

■TtoUats,  la  tb*  panbT 
OaHrias  M  k  Bwttoii'baMi" 


because  a  good  appetite  would  indicate  robnai 
health,  wbich  was  considered  a  thing  quite  in- 
compatible with  feminine  delicacy.  If  she  were 
in  the  possession  of  learning,  she  must  caiefiilly 
otmceal  the  fact  in  society,  to  avoid  the  stigma 
flS  a  **bliie,"  80  odiously  masculine.  It  most  be 
ocranted  a  breadi  of  etiquette,  quito  an  insult  to 
the  sex,  fbr  a  man  to  undertake  an  argument 
witk  a  woman,  as  that  would  implj  mental 
exertion;  and  what  fair  and  fragile  ladye  oii^ 
bear  tiie  "insupportable  &tigue  of  thought?'* 
In  short,  it  was  pointed  out  as  the  only  proper 
goal  of  woman's  ambition  to  be  characterless: 
and  when  she  had  done  her  best  to  reaefa  that 
goal,  she  was  railed  at  for  having  no  characto-. 

At  present,  the  balance  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  question  is  wot  now, 
"What  is  woman?"  but,  "What  is  she  not?" 
"Whm  has  she  not  been?  and  what  has  she  not 
done?"  Ida  Pfeiffer  has  travelled  alone  tbroogb 
the  rAnqtest  haunts  of  heathendom.  Harriet 
Httnt  oanW  the  diploma  of  an  H.  D.  Lo^ 
Stone  deliven  leotmes;  and  even  oonntessH 
write  books.  The  nniversal  oom^aint  is,  tibsl 
women  have  too  much  character.   But  why  oon- 

flain  of  the  necessary  result  of  natural  causes? 
t  is  true,  in  all  philosophy,  that  action  is  inevi* 
toUy  followed  by  an  equal  reaction.  If  let  alone, 
the  balance  will  quietly  adjust  itself.  At  least, 
it  seems  so  to  me,  a  looker-on,  who  would  never 
presume  to  "spe^  out  in  meeting,"  because  I 
have  a  large  gift  of  bashfulness  and  a  small  pit 
of  tongue,  and  because  I  humbly  prefer  to  make 
the  most  of  my  present  privileges  before  I  ask 
the  wwld  for  more.  Ask  the  worltH  said  L  The 
world  has  nothing  fbr  me.  Homeis  the  safe 
that  holds  my  wages,  and  love  the  key  that  ud- 
locks  it.  Tengh  Innds  are  these  of  mine,  but 
they  were  made  to  toil  for  love,  not  fome. 

After  all,  it  does  8ometi|ne8  seem  as  if  then 
were  truth  in  the  sweeiMng  aceoMtion,  **Most 
women  have  no  character  at  all."  Ahmet 
every  damsel  has  her  season  of  appearing 
as  Uie  mere  development  of  a  genus,  the  only 
specific  qualities  of  which  va^  from  seulimental 
to  silly.  With  some,  this  lasts  a  life-time;  with 
others,  it  is  only  a  passing  breeze  of  girlbood'd 
Sjpriag;  and  if  tbey  are  the  fortunate  possesson 
of  a  little  diffidence  and  a  deal  o(  good  sense,  it 
rather  deepens  the  beauty  of  their  developrant 
than  otherwise.  But  the  many,  who  condense 
all  the  varied  and  earnest  impulses  of  early 
womanhood,  into  the  one  evident  porpose  of  en- 
trapping somebody,  not  much  matter  whok 
better  or  worse."  m  that  respect,  owtainly  bring 
themselves  down  to  tlie  lowest  level  of  Uw  om- 
mon-place. 

Fashion  and  edacati<ai,  moreover,  sesm  to  con- 
spire to  extinguish  any  spark  of  iudividuiUty  « 
female  may  have,  liosical  or  unmusical,  she 
must  spend  so  many  hours  a  day  praciisiog 
upon  a  given  instrument.  Blonde  or  branettu. 
she  must  wear  maEarine  blue  this  season,  "tsbei 
of  roses"  the  next,  and  tan-color  ttw  jiezt;  tad, 
perhapa,  hang  a  dark,  copper-oolorea  veil  onr 
her  bonnet.  tEroogh  which  her  ftalues  wbm 
ftn  entirely  aborigioal  hue. 

Bat  it  is  betterte  jMJu^niB&Dfiis^  flhb* 
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factor  ttaa  of  wutii^  heart  A  wonumwitbont 
tmdennn  and  wannth  of  feeltDg  is  a  libel  npon 
womanhood;  and  the  more  gifted  she  is.  ihe 
mater  and  more  striking  the  ineongrni^.  Want- 
vig  heart,  there  is  no  high  <^racter.  Talents 
and  requirements  are  what  varieties^of  color  are 
to  the  dahlia,  the  splendid,  soentless  flower. 
Dearer  blossoms,  beeaose  sweeter,  an  the  rose, 
the  mignounette,  and  the  lilj  of  tbe  TaUer. 

Thank  God  for  intellect;  bat  thank  mm  jti 
nore  that  all  tme  amlstions,  atl  really  derratmg 
desires,  Uke  root  deeper  than  in  the  head;  that 
"out  <a  the  htart  are  the  issoes  of  life." 


THE  GUIDING  STARS. 

raOM  TBK  OBBIUK,  BT  HART  BOWABD. 

It  was  a  oMt  dark  midni^t,  whoi  old  Her- 
mann with  his  son  was  going  over  the  heath. 
Tbej  had  trayeUed  oo  £ot  all  day,  and  were 
now  retaming  to  their  natiro  Tillage.  Gray 
idght-cloads  were  piled  op,  one  above  another,  in 
the  sky,  so  that  not  a  edngla  ray  of  friendly  light 
illamjned  the  lonely  path.  Henoann,  acqaaioted 
with  the  path,  walked  gladly  in  advance  <)£  his 
SMI,  bat  saddeiUy  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  bad 
ket  his  way.  ffis  foot  hesitated  in  the  half-worn 
pathway;  and  when  they  came  to  a  stream,  tbe 
coarse  of  which  he  knew  not  and  to  a  wood 
which  he  had  qever  seen  before,  then  be  felt  cer- 
tain that  th^  had  wandered  farther  and  etiU 
farther  from  home.  Anziona  and  with  ftarfttl 
hnrt-thiobbittgB,  Smilios  oloiu  to  his  Other's 
hand,  for  he  f«ired  they  would  be  oUiged  to  pass 
the  mght  on  the  beath;  but  the  fistber  soake  to 
bim  with  enconmi^g  words:  "het  ns  omy  keep 
going  onward  till  we  oome  to  an  hospitable  cot- 
tage when  some  ooe  may  give  ns  shelter  and 
lodging  till  morning  draws  near." 

Then  they  hastened  forward;  bat  they  came 
to  no  hospitable  oottage,  and  oontinaally  the  way 
grew  wilder,  and  the  walking  more  onoertain. 
Then  a  sharp,  pienang  wind  suddenly  rushed 
inu)  the  gray  masses  of  obuds,  and  the  clouds 
qoiokly  dispersed,  so  that  tbe  starry  heavens 
with  *il  their  light  beamed  down  apon  tbe  wan- 
derers. 

**aod  be  praisedr'  said  Hermann,  '<u>w  we 
can  find  oar  way  withoat  donbt." 

"And  wl^,  Iktber?"  Biid  the  boy. 

"Seest  thon  not  Srina  slunmg  yonder?  It 
Mands  at  this  season  of  tbe  year  directly  over 
ear  village.  We  must  torn  to  tbe  right,  then  we 
will  yet  reach  home  before  to-morrow.'* 

Then  Emiliua  was  astonished  and  said*  **It  is 
a  thing  I  should  never  have  thought  ot,  that  we 
could  Bud  our  way  hy  the  sky!" 

And  tbe  father  replied.  "Tbe  wanderer  cannot 
do  without  the  stars  in  the  dark  night;  they  are 
gtrides  to  Urn  in  bis  way.  and  they  lead  him, 
when  he  has  wandered,  back  to  the  right  path, 
r  will  teach  thee,  sometime,  the  numbo'  and  .the 
way  ol  tha  heavenly  lights,  that  thou  mayst  go 
alnie  in  Hm  path,  iHui  I  am  no  longer  wf 
gttide.  And  sotm  I  win  teach  Hue  of  other  stars 
van  thessF  Iboa  oanst  not  MO  them  with  Ow  ont- 
*^  <7e>  but  with  the  spiitol  cgv  tbon  ihalt 


see  them,  and  tbqy  shall  goide  thee  to  thy 
heavenly  home." 

Thus  they  conversed  with  each  other  on  the 
way,  and  befcnre  tbe  midnight  boar  was  past,« 
they  stood  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  home- 
cottage. 


SPHERES. 

O,  the  bright  clear  winter  morning. 

Calls  me  forth  with  many  a  voicel 
Happy  robins,  londly  singing. 

Bid  qu4n  tbeir  joy  rejoice. 
Ltttfe  <!BiIdren  in  tbe  •nnthine 

Ptaying,  shonting  in  their  glee, 
Have  somewhit  of  tender  chiding 

In  their  langbter  sweet  to  me. 

And  I  truly  need  reproaching — 

Why  am  I  not  with  them  tberef 
Why  not  oat  with  thankful  f  pirit 

Breathing  fresh  and  healthy  airt 
Abl,a  loved  one  site  beside  me, 

On  hla  brow  a  clond  of  gloomt 
Booiething  foarfol,  sometbuig  chilUag 

Seema  to  fill  ttie  silent  room. 

If  t  apeak,  my  words  aronse  him 

To  an  answer  cold  in  tone. 
Or  it  haa  anch  sad  complaining. 

Such  impatient,  loveleaa  moan. 
So,  I  can  but  sit  her«,  sewing. 

And  I  can  but  earnest  pray, 
That  the  sfnrit  dark  which  holds  him 

Soon  may  lose  its  sullen  sway. 

Pray,  that  mood  of  mine  may  never 

Such  a  sphere  of  sadoesa  bring. 
That  my  best  beloved  be  bidden 

Not  1o  speak,  nor  laogb,  nor  aiag. 
Neverl  never,  evil  sj^it, 

Haant  me  when  the  sbr  is  bright, 
Hake  me  not  a  clood  to  darken 

All  his  view  of  Heaven's  Ughtl 

O,  we  have  a  fsarftil  power, 

In  the  meaning  of  the  fiuo, 
In  tbe  touch,  the  tone,  the  manner. 

In  the  ill  or  happy  grace. 
Beeriog  in  our  heafta  fierce  paasions. 

Ministers  of  woe  and  death, 
Thoogb  from  morttf  irisum  hiddea, 

Mortals  feel  their  fever  breath! 

O,  we  have  a  glorious  powert 

And  oar  presence  may  be  felt 
Warm  and  genial  as  the  beamings 

Which  taa  icebergs  softly  meU> 
It  may  give  the  cheery  morniag 

Double  joy  to  all  around. 
And  the  cheerful  call  of  robins 

Take  from  it  a  sweeter  sound.  Qoisn. 


TO-MOEBOW. 

Dont  tell  me  of  to-morrowj 
Give  me  the  man  who'll  asy 

That  when  a  good  deed's  to  M  done. 
Let's  do  the  deed  to-dayl 

We  may  command  the  preaent. 
If  we  act  and  never  waiti 
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THE  ANGEL  OP  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  T.  S.  AKtnUB. 
(Gontimwd/rom  page]li9.) 

CHArxEE  ^^. 
There  was  quite  a  stir  in  the  ndgbborhood 
when  tbe  news  got  abroad  that  an  io&nt  had 
been  found  at  the  door  of  the  Hardings.  The 
gossips  had  a  "world  to  Bay*'  on  the  subject;  and 
all  agreed,  thftt  a  more  nnRnrtonate  selection  of  a 
home  fx  the  little  one  ooold  not  hxn  been 
made. 

"ItdonH  matter  macb  as  far  as  that  goes." 
said  Mrs.  Margaret  Willits,  the  storekeeper's  wife, 
as  she  chatted  orer  the  te»-table  with  Mrs.  Jarris 
and  Miss  Gimp;  "for  tbe  trath  is— «I1  among 
onrselTes,  remember— Harding  can't  sopportbis 
own cbiMren, let abme otberpeoples*.  Somebody 
will  bare  to  take  the  child  off  of  tbor  buds,  or 
dse  th^'n  send  it  to  the  Poor  Honse." 

"Bnt  he  does  support  his  own  ohildrca,'*  re- 
joined Mies  Gimp. 

This  was  ingeniously  lemuked,  in  order  to 
draw  Mrs.  Willets  out 

"I'm  not  so  sureof  tb^t,"  said  the  stMekeep- 
cr's  wife,  mysteriously. 

"Who  does  support  tbemi" 

Mrs.  Jarris  put  the  question  direct 

"I  guess  we  do  oar  part— this  among  our- 
selves." 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  sidd  Uiss  Gimp,  a  light 
breaking  over  her  coontenanee.  **He  doesn^tpay 
op  at  your  stmv?'* 

•*YonVe  tut  it  right— bnt,  it's  all  among  our- 
sdTes,  remember." 

"Ob.of  onir8«f.*'r«tanKd]ffi8BOhnp.  •'And—" 

"Of  oouise."  said  Mrs.  Jarris.  *' W«  waoldn't 
speak  of  it  on'  aoy  oonrideration." 

"Don't,  if  you  please;  for  they're  bad  kind  ttf 
people,  and  I  wouldn't  get  their  ill  will  on  any  ac- 
count Mrs.  Harding  has  an  awful  tongue  in  her 
bead.  And  what  is  worse,  1  Terily  believe  she 
would  seek  to  do  me  some  harm,  if  stwknew  I'd 
said  a  word  i^nst  her." 

"Don't  he  ainid,"  s^  both  of  the  ladies  at 
once. 

"And  80  Harding  ow%8  your  hosband?"  ACss 
Gimp  spoke  insinuatiogly. 

"Oh,  yes.  He's  been  getting  things  off  and  on 
now,  for  a  year.  Brerylittlewhilehe  comes  and 

Gya  something  on  account;  but  luanages  to  let 
B  bill  keep  getting  lai^jer  and  larger.  Mr.  Wil- 
lets saya  it  must  stop  soon.  He  was  going  to  re- 
fuse them  trust  last  week;  bnt  thought  he  would 
wait  awhile  longer.  He  knows  that  tbe  moment 
be  stops  tbem  off,  Harding  will  be  terribly  angiy, 
and  tiiat  ho  will  not  only  lose  the  custom  of  the 
famliy,  but  all  the  money  that  is  owed  to  1^ 
into  the  bargajn." 

"Bather  a  hard  case,"  remarked  Miss  Gimp, 
"fsn't  it?   And  so,  as  I  was  saying,  it  doesn't 
matter  much  for  the  child,  that  it  was  left  at 
their  door.   Theyll  nevN'  dream  of  keejidngit." 

"When  was  the  inStai  abudonedl"  asked  Mrs.  i 
Jarris. 

"Three  ni()it8  ago,*'  npUed  tin  stonkeepcr's 
wiibi 


"lodeadl  I  nerer  heard  a  i^UaUe  of  it  tnalt 
to-day.  And  tbe  child  is  still  with  themf 
"For  an  I  know  to  the  oontnir/*  said  Mrs. 

Willits. 

"They're  been  very  quiet  about  the  matter, 
that's  certain,"  remarked  Miss  Gimp,  who  was 
dress-maker  and  assistant  gossip  for  the  neigh- 
bortwod.  "Three  nights  ago — and  not  a  breath 
of  it  to  reach  my  ears  until  last  erening!  It  looks 
mysterious.  Why  ehould  they  be  so  very  still 
about  it?— tbqr,  of  all  pei^e  in  the  world!  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  if  they 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than  they  care  to 
tell.  Tbere'B  something  wrong,  depend  mt  Vm 
as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  am  ntting  here." 

"Wrong  in  what  wayl"  asked  Mrs.  Jarris, 
manifesting  a  new  interest  in  tbe  subject 

Miss  Gimp  affected  a  mysterious  manner,  as  If 
she  knew  more  of  what  was  going  on  the  nugb- 
boihood  than  die  felt  at  liberty  to  tell. 

"Hare  you  any  su^idon  as  to  where  tbe  diild 
came  from?"  enquired  Mrs.  Willits. 

"I  bare  my  own  thoughts,"  said  Miss  Gimp, 
with  a  grarity  tioA  so  wwl  became  her.  "Bat* 
thoughts  cannot  always  be  spt^en." 

"We  are  all  friends,  you  know.  Miss  Gimp.** 
I  Mrs.  Jarris  put  on  her  most  insiDuatuig  man- 
ner.  "Old  friends,  who  can  trust  one  another.'* 

"I'd  trust  you  wiUt  anything  I  knew  certain," 
replied  Miss  Gimp.  "But  it's  all  guess  work 
here.  Wait  a  few  days.  I'm  bound  to  sift  this 
matter  to  the  bottom.  At  present,  I'll  just  gin 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  tbe  Hudings  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  child  than  they  care  to 
teU." 

"Ton  may  be  right  there.  Hiss  Ofmp,*' said 
Mrs.  Willits— "else,  why  hare  they  kept  so  still 
about  iff" 

"Exactly!   Why  hare  they  kept  so  still  abovt 

it?" 

"Did  you  hear,"  enquired  Mrs.  Jarris,  **wbe- 
tber  there  was  a  letter  in  tbe  badcrt,  rrith  the 

child?" 

Mrs.  Willits  shook  her  head. 

"Of  course,  there  must  hare  been,"  said  Hiss 
Gimp.  "There  always  is,  in  affidrs  of  this  kind. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  tbe  parentage  of  that  child 
is  no  secret  to  the  Hardings.  And" — her  imagi- 
nation was  taking  a  freer  range— "I  shouldn't  at 
all  wonder  if  the  basket  ointaiaedsometfaiiigBfln 
than  a  baby." 

"What?** 

The  two  ladies  bent  dosar  towards  IGss  Gimp. 

"Money!" 
"Money?" 

"Tea;  a  handaome  sum  ef  money;  and  a  lettcs , 
besides,  promising  a  rc^lar  payment  of  mora 
erery  month,  or  quarter,  as  long  as  they  keep  tbe 
chilo.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  case;  I'm  as 
sure  of  it  as  if  I  bad  seen  into  tbe  basket  my- 
self." 

"TouVe  guessed  it  as  certain  as  &te,"  said 
Mrs.  Willits,  with  animation.  "No  one  would 
>  bare  trusted  a  little  helpless  infiuit  in  their  hands, 
:  without  some  strong  hold,  like  this,  up<m  their 
sdOshness.  Well,  alj  I  can  say  is,  that,  in  tbe 
first  place,  they  didsT  dsBerre  any  8q4i  good  for- 
tune, and  in  the  seoond  j^ace,  whoercv  adeeted 
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tiiem  M  goaraaiu  of  the  child,  have  made  Voniel  \ 

expoiiDeiit." 
In  this  the  other  ladies  fally  agreed;  Miss  Gimp : 

remariung— "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  [ 

any  good.   Yonr  hosband.  Mrs-  Willits,  may 

now  stand  some  chance  of  getting  his  money." 
"Sure  enough!  I  didn't  think  of  that.  ItUkn 

jWD^^Miss  Gimp,  ^  see  all  the  bearings  of  a  sab- 
Miss  Qimp  was  flattered  by  this  compliment, 

•nd  drew  her  head  op  in  a  way  peniliar  to  faeraelf 

when  pleased. 
"Has  any  one  seoit  die  duld?"  enqnrod  Urs. 

Janis. 

"I  have  not,"  answered  Mrs.  WilUts:  "nof  haTS 
I  met  with  any  one  who  has  called  on  Mn.  Hud- 
in^  since  it  was  left  at  her  boose.  lliere'B  neither 
{deasnre  nor  comfort  in  visiting  her;  and  so  people 
stay  away.  I  barn't  been  in  ber  home  for  three 
months.  The  fact  is,  the  last  time  I  called  on 
her,  she  was  in  an  awful  hamor  about  something 
or  other,  and  as  snappish  as  a  tartle.  I'm  sore 
she  boxed  the  ears  of  every  child  ^  has,  three 
times  over,  while  I  was  there;  and,  if  the  troth 
must  be  told,  they  richly  desored  all  they  got— 
for  a  more  ill-mannered,  qnurelaome  brm>d~  I 
Bern-  saw.  Andrew,  their  oldest  bc^,  is  a  perfect 
little  de^crado.  The  way  he  knocked  the  other 
duldren  abont  was  dreadfnL  I  was  hi  fear  every 
moment  of  ae^g  some  of  thdr  limbs  broken  or 
eyes  pat  out" 

*«Jii8t  as  it  VSB  when  I  called  there  last,"  said 
IGss  Gimp.  went  to  fit  a  dras  Ibr  Mn. 
Hardmc.  The  boose  seemed  like  a  perfect  Bed- 
lam. The  children  qnarreUed  all  the  while:  and 
th^  motber  stormed  at  them  incessantly.  I  was 
too  glad  to  get  away." 

"Da  yoQ  expect  to  go  there  again,  TtT$  soon?" 
asked  Mrs.  Jarvis. 

"I  ooght  to  have  gone  there  a  week  ago,  to  take 
home  the  cape  of  her  last  new  dress.  She  wants 
it,  T  know.  There  isn't  more  than  half  an  hour's 
work  on,  and  I'll  do  that  this  very  evening." 

"Then  yon'U  see  hir  in  the  morning,"  said  the 
8bndceeper*8  wife. 

"Yea.** 

"Jnst  drop  In  on  yonr  way  back,  Ifiss  Gimp, 
tint's  a  good  sonL  ti*t  sooh  a  stnuge  afihir,  I 
rei^y  (m  carious  about  it.  Take  a  good  look  at 
the  baby,  and  see  if  you  can  trace  a  likeness  to 
anybody.  And  then,  be  sure  to  find  ont  If  any 
money  came  with  it,  or  is  promised!  I  want  to 
know  about  that,  of  all  things." 

"Never  fear  for  me,"  said  Miss  Gimp,  looking 
annsually  bright.  "Ill  gather  up  every  erumb  of 
information." 

'  And  youll  call  in,  as  you  go  by?" 

"Oh,  certainly." 

"Do,  if  you  pleate."  said  Mrs.  Jarvis:  "for,  as 
I  have  an  errand  oot  in  the  nMnning,  IH  manage* 
to  be  here — at  what  time?" 

«'Say  ten  o'clock,"  replied  Mfss  Gimp. 

Little  else  was  talked  of  by  the  ladies  durmg 
Um  hoar  they  remwnedtegetbsr  after  tea. 

On  the  next  mniiing,  at  ten  o'clock,  Mrs.  Wih 
fits  and  tin.  Jarvis  sat  togetiier,  awaiting  the 
ftirival  of  Miss  Gimp,  who  hM  looked  in  upon  the 
MuekMpor'a  wifei  as  she  passed  on  her  way  to 


the  Hardings,  to  say  that  she  would  call  on  her 
return  and  make  a  report.  Sooner  than  they  ex- 
pected the  dress-maker,  she  oame  in.  Her  fiica 
did  not  look  vwy  animated. 

"Good  mommg,  Was  Gimp!  Good  morning! " 
said  the  ladies. 

"Good  morning." 

Miss  Qimp  tri^  to  look  important  and  well 
sftisfled  with  herself;  but  the  matt  was  wholly 
uosucoessfnl. 

"Well,  Mias  Ounp;  did  yoo  aes  the  bahyl'* 

"Idid," 

There  ms  an  ominouB  grarify  in  tte  gossip's 
tones. 

"Is  it  a  nice  looking  baby?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Wittita. 

"A  very  nice  looking  baby,  indeed.  In  fiurt 
it's  the  dearest,  sweetest  uttle  thing  I  ever 
saw!" 

"Why,  Miss  Gimp!   Yon  don't  say'aol" 

"It's  the  tmdi,  eveiy  word  I  tell  you." 

"Well,  i«ally!  It's  a  nice  baby,  then!" 

**You  may  believe  it.  And  then,  it's  so  good? 
Mrs.  Harding  says  it  hasn't  cried  an  hour  since  it 
came  into  the  bouse." 

"Yon  don't  t«ll  me!" 

"I  can  well  believe  her,  for,  while  I  was  there, 
it  did  nothing  but  sndle  ud  coo,  and  try  its  best 
to'tdk  to  every  tme  who  oame  near  the  cradle 
where  it  lay." 

This  information  was  not  half  so  satisfhetoiy  to 
the  two  ladies,  as  the  report  of  its  being  cross  and 
I  disagreeable  would  have  been. 

"Well;  80  much  for  the  baby,"  said  Mrs. 
Jarvis.  "And.  now.  Miss  Qimp,  tell  us  aD  you 
learned  about  it?  Where  do  you  think  it  came 
from?" 

"Havn't  the  least  idea  in  the  worid,"  replied 

fdiss  Qimp. 
"Really?" 
"Keally!" 

"Could  yon  trace  a  likenessl" 

MisS  Qimp  shook  her  head. 

"Doesn't  it  look  like  somebody  you  have  seen?" 

"No  one  that  I  ean  remember;  and  yet  the  foce 
is  strangely  fomiliar.  It  seema  as  if  I  had  met 
it  onl^^csterday;  bat,  for  my  Ufo,  cannot  tell 

"What  does  Mrs.  Harding  say?" 

"Nothmg." 
"Notbiog?" 

**0r,  next  to  nothii^.  flfce's  very  quiet  end 
very  rmsryed.  Something  has  ocmie  over  het  and 
the  whole  family." 

"Indeed!"   Both  the  ladies  spoke  at  once. 

"In  what  respect?"  asked  Mr.  Willits. 

"I  didn't  hear  a  cross  word  while  I  was  in  the 
bouse,  either  from  mother  tx  children.  The  last 
time  I  was  there,  Lot^,  the  youngest,  did  notlung 
bat  fret,  and  snarl  and  cry.  But  this  momlpg, 
she  sat  on  the  floor,  beside  the  cradle,  looking 
fondly  on  the  baby,  or  playing  with  it  in  the 
gentlest  manner.  Ihe  foot  is,  that  bal^  seems 
to  have  hrone^t  a  chann  into  the  house.  I  could 
hardly  bdieve  I  was  with  the  same  people." 

"Yott  don't  teU  as  so?"  Co( 

"It's  the  truth.  WMt^t^-" 

"Was  there  anyktter,  or  mon^in  flufauicBtr* 
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ioquired  Mrs.  WilUts*  wboee  intmat  in  thit  as- 
pact  of  the  case  was  pkrticalarly  Btxoi^. 

"Not  that  I  could  find  out,"  ansvered  Miss 
Oimp.  '*I  felt  my  way,  and  hinted,  and  did 
every  thing  except  put  the  question  direct;  but 
Mary  Harding  either  could  not,  or  woald  not  on* 
derBtaod  me.  EOw  wu  alirays  %  litUo  ehm- 
monthad,  von  know." 

MWhy  didnt^  vk  her  riOA  m  mad  dnml 
I  would  have  done  m,"  said  Bin.  Willita. 

**IC  was  Ml  my  tongue's  end  more  than  once; 
but  erery  time  I  was  about  to  8peak>  she  seemed 
to  know  what  was  in  my  mindt  and  made  sune 
remark  that  threw  me 

••How  provoking!" 

"It  was  provoking,"  said  BGsi  GKmp»  looking 
particularly  annoyed. 

"What  does  she  intend  doing  wiOt  the  little 
8trat^r1"ysked  Mrs.  Jarvis. 

"Keep  it,''  replied  Miss  Gimp. 

"She's  got  a  house  fall  of  her  own  now — more 
than  her  husband  is  able  to  support,*'  said  Mrs. 
WiUitB.   **X  don't  undentsnd  tfae  woman." 

"I  think  I  do."  retomed  ISSu  Gimp,  assuming 
a  knowing  took.  She  was  good  at  surmising. 
"As  to,  there  bring  any  £sinter«sted  ftding 

iowaid  the  babe,  that  is  not  admitted  ioran  in 
stant." 
"Of  course  not" 

Miss  Gimp  resumed:— "You  may  rely  upon  it, ; 
then,  «8  I  suggested  in  the  banning,  that  she : 
knows  all  about  where  tfae  child  came  from,  and ' 
is  well  paid  for  taking  careof  it" 

"Bnt,^  how  do  you  account  for  the  angular 
change  in  her  temper;  and,  above  all,  for  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  her  children?" 

"I've  thought  of  all  that,"  answered  the  dress- 
maker, "and  own  that  I  am  puzzled.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  that  her  young  savages  may  have 
been  tamed,  as  they  tame  wild  beasts,  by  hunger 
and  stripes.  If  she  has  a  motin  strong  cmongh 
to  make  her  resohite,  Mrs.  Harding  is  not  the 
wcnuao  to  hesitate  about  the  adoptitm  o(  any 
means,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  been  made  her  interest  to  keep 
this  child,  and  to  keep  it  right-  If  this  is  redly 
so,  she  will  make  all  bend  to  her  will  in  the 
matter." 

And  so,  after  all,  the  dress-maker  had  failed  to 
learn  anything  about  the  babe,  that  was  satis- 
factory either  to  herself  or  her  Mends,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lits  and  Mrs.  Jarvis.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
report  of  Miss  Gimp  excited  still  more  the 
curiosity  of  the  two  ladies,  who  had  urged  the 
visit  to  Mrs.  Harding.  They  were  really  troubled, 
because  of  thrir  inaldlity  to  penetrate  the  mys^ 
tery  that  sonounded  the  affidr.  Over  one  bit  of 
ioformation,  resemd  to  tits  lart  fay  Miss  Gimp, 
they  becMne  excited;  bat  it  UA  them  still  !n  Oe 
dark. 

"Barry  Wilkins  saw  the  person  who  left  the 
basket  at  Bardtog's  door,"  said  the  dress-maker. 
"What!" 

"I  was  talking  with  Harry  Wilkins  last  even- 
ing, md  he  says,  that  on  the  night  the  child  was 
left  at  Hardbg's,  he  went  to  Beediwood.  On  the 
way,  he  met  a  woman  carrying  a  bti^et  Sbe 
was  young,  and  had  somsthing  strange  hmking 


about  her.  It  struck  him  that  die  was  in  txoiMt, 
for  she  seemed  very  irresolute — walking  on  fiv  a 
time  hurriedly;  then  stopping  as  if  in  doubt;  and. 
ono«  or  twice  turning  back  towards  Beecfawoed. 
His  coriosi^  was  excited,  and  he  watched  bn 
for  some  time.  On  his  letnm,  he  met  her  again, 
hot  without  the -basket  Se  passed  Tetr  dose  to 
her— dose  enough  to  get  a  glhnpse  of  W  flns, 
wUoh  he  says  lodLed  like  the  lace  of  one  in  dnef 
distress." 

"And  she  came  from  Beechwoodi"  said  Mfs. 
Jarvis,  breathing  deeply. 

"She  came  from  that  direetioo,  Harry  says." 

"The  child's  mother,  no  doubt.  What  t 
wretch  she  mnst  be!  From  Beeehwoedl  Ttiot's 
something  to  know.  I've  got »  cousin  liymg  it 
Beechwood;  and  111  go  orer  and  see  her  thisTwy 
blessed  week.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  oeeU 
traoe  the  whole  afiair." 

Saying  this,  Mrs.  Jarvis  arose,  and  made  a 
movement  to  go,  at  which  Miss  Gimp  remarked 
that  she  must  run  home  also,  as  she  ha4  promised 
a  dnss  on  that  very  day.  and  the  amssorswrn 
not  into  it  yet  Nearly  five  minntcednpsedbflfcn 
aU  their  parting  words  were  sud— then  th^ 
slanted,  with  mutual  promises  to  mft  the  mat> 
ter  mwi  dosdj^,  and  to  communicate,  one  to 
uother.  anything  new  that  might  haj^pen  to  hi 
learned. 

CHAPTKR  IT. 

A  week  passed,  and,  notwiOiBUnding  Mrs. 
Willits,  in  league  with  Miss  Oimp  and  Hn. 
Jarvis,  had  been  all  eye  and  all  ear,  so  to  speak, 
yet  had  they  not  been  aUe  to  learn  anytluDg 
satishctory  to  themselves,  about  the  stranger 
babe.  Each  of  the  ladies  had.  durii^  the  tiini, 
made  a  call  upon  Mrs.  HanUng;  and  each  came 
away,  more  strongly  oonflrmd  in  her  first  oon- 
elusion,  that  she  knew  a  great  deal  mm  about 
the  ehttd  than  she  had  eued  to  teU.  As  fcr  tho 
babe  ttsdf,  there  oonld  be  but  one  opiokn.  Mia 
Gimp  said  it  was  "lovely,'  '—and  when  she  spoke 
of  an  infrmt  so  deddedly,  yon  might  be  sure  then 
was  something  about  it  more  thui  common. 

Meantime,  singular  changes  were  progreshig 
in  Uie  home  where  the  little  offijast  had  found  sa 
asylum;  changes  that  as  much  surprised  the  in- 
mates,  as  thoM  who  looked  on  froin  a  distanee. 
Grace  had  won  all  hearts  from  the  b^nmof;.— 
Even  selfish,  rude,  ill-natnred  Andrew,  who  had 
been  the  pest  of  the  family,  stood  subdued  and 
gentle  in  her  presence.  Before  she  came,  bis 
greatest  delight  w«s  in  annoying  and  oppresdsg 
the  other  children;  now  his  chief  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  holding  the  babe,  carrying  her  about,  lo 
playing  with  her  as  she  Uy  in  the  ondle.  So 
attentive  was  he,  that  Mrs.  Hardii^K*nxl7P*'* 
celved  any  new  demand  upon  her  time,  in  ooAs* 
gneoce  of  so  impwtant  n  addition  to  her  haatf. 
Left  more  to  thems^ves,  the  diversion  of 
Andrew's  attention,  the  other  children— whose 
I  almost  incessant  strife  owed  its  origin  mainly  to 
their  older  brother's  interference— rarely  gave 
way  tff  a  wrangling  spirit.  When  it  did  oeesr, 
a  word  from  ^eir  mother  snbdued  tiieir  angry 
feelings. 

OAen  and  often  did  tbt  hands  4tf  Mis.Biriiag 
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pwise  in  her  work,  as  she  thought,  mtently,  on 
this  new  order  of  things,  ftnd  wondered  how  it 
wM,  thftt  ft  single  word  could  calm  the  atormy 
passions  of  her  children,  when  onlj  a  IHtle  while 
hefore,  nothing  bat  a  more  riolent  etonn  on  her 
jaat  ooold  allay  the  tempest  on  theirs.  How 
greatly  she  was  herself  changed,  did  not  come, 
with  clearness,  into  her  ^prehension,— changed, 
we  mean,  in  her  exCemal  aspects — for,  internally, 
no  real  chan^  had  yet  taken  place:  there  was 
<nly  the  bennning  of  ft  ehange.  Nor  was  A« 
aware  bow  different  were  her  words  and  manner 
of  speaking,  when  addnsdng  her  diUdm,  to 
irtiat  they  were  a  litUe  while  heftve. 

One  thing  the  ohildrai  did  not  &il  to  notice. 
It  was  this;— Uie  marked  difference  in  theii 
toother  when  Grace  was  awake  and  in  the  uttiog 
room,  and  when  she  was  asleep  in  the  adjoining 
cbfcmber.  She  was  always  gentler  and  more  for- 
bearing towards  them  when  the  babe  was  present, 
than  when  absent.  Nor,  did  Mrs.  Harding  tail 
to  remark,  that  the  children  were  more  gentle 
and  obedient  when  Graoe  was  in  the  room  with 
them,  and  when  she  was  sleeping. 

Quite  aa  remaikable  was  Ihe  diango  in  Mr. 
Harcfow.  He  never  came  in,  now,  with  a  heaTr, 
hona-luo  tread»  nor  banged  the  door  behind  him 
as  had  been  his  oostom.  Nor  did  he  reproTO  tbe 
eUldren,  when  in  fiuilt,  with  his  ftrmer  angry 
Tiotenoe.  Always,  he  went  first  to  look  at  the 
babe,  as  if  Uiat  were  oppcrmost  in  his  thoughts- 
And  what  seemed  to  [uease  him  particniarly,  was 
Um  fiui,  that  little  Grace  began  to  Butter  her  tiny 
bands  the  moment  he  appeared,  and  never  seemed 
better  satisfied  than  whm  in  lus  arms.  Not 
once,  s!nce  she  came  to  them*  Itke  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  aa  she  was,  had  he  left  home  in  tbe 
eveniog,  to  spend  bis  time  at  the  tavern.  In  his 
fkvor  it  may  ^  said,  that  his  associations  at  the 
tavern  had  never  presented  a  very  strong  attrao- 
tioo;  and  he  bad  only  gone  there,  becanse  every 
thing  in  the  home-sphere,  owiiw  to  the  iooon- 
graities  of  temper  betwem  him  mid  hii  wiiiet  was 
dlAgneaUe  and  TepnlsiTe. 

We  have  omitted  thni  Ar  to  mentkai  tibat 
Jacob  Harding  iffts  a  carpenter  by  trade.  Bis 
shop  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  store  of 
Willits,  tbe  grocer,  and  not  far  from  the  tavern 
kept  a  wtHthleas  fellow,  named  Staric,  who 
waa  doing  more  harm  in  the  neighborhood  in  a : 
single  month  Uian  he  had  ever  done  good  in  his ' 
life.  The  absence  of  Harding  from  the  bar-room : 
of  Stark,  for  so  many  consecutive  evenings,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  tavern-keeper's  attention, 
yho,  not  lihiai;  to  lose  so  good  a  customer,  made 
it  his  business  to  call  in  at  the  shop  of  Harding, 
and,  in  a  familiar,  hale-fellow,  well-met  sort  of 
•  way,  Miqnire  if  he  had  been  nok>  This  was 
about  a  week  ftfttt  the  appeannos  of  little  Grace 
in  tbe  oai^nter's  fiimilj.  Harding  anawend  in 
the  negative,  and  with  a  slight  of^dneas  of  man- 
ner. 

"Wlnfto  tbe  matter,  then!"  Bftid  Stack.  "Any- 
thii^  wroDg  at  homel'* 
'^Nothing." 

"We  wanted  yon,  particniarly,  last  night. 
Tom  Ellis,  from  Beecbwood,  and  Jack  Flem- 
niag,  from  ATondale^  wen  both  bm.  Tbty 


had  a  jolly  time  of  it.  I  can  tell  you;  and,  if  tbey 
asked  for  yon  once,  they  did  a  dozen  times.  Tou 
don't  know  what  you  lost.  Th^*re  coming  over 
again  this  evauog.  Ton  must  be  sure  and  meet 
them,  for  I  promised  that  you  would  be  on 
hand.'» 

'•Ton  Were  a  little  too  iast  in  tl*t,"  paid 
Harding,  as  he  tightened  Ihe  blade  in  his  jack- 
plane,  and  then  sighted  the  edge  to  see  if  it  was 
at  the  troe  catting  distance. 

"Why  Bor  *  asked  Stark. 

■'Beeaose  I  shall  not  be  there. 
:    "And  why  not,  pray?" 

"Because  I'm  bett«  off,  and  better  o(mt«ited» 
at  home,"  was  replied. 

"Tied  to  your  wife's  apron  string." 

This  was  said  pleaaanUy.  vet  with  just  enoogh 
of  sarcasm  to  toooh  tbe  qniolc  feeUngs  of  Hard- 
ingt  without  giving  offence. 

"I  never  was  tied  to  a  woman's  apron  string 
in  my  life,  and  never  expect  to  be.  Mary  Hard- 
ing knows  me  far  too  well  to  attempt  anytlsog 
of  that  kind." 

The  tavern-keeper  shrugged  his  shonlders,  and 
arched  his  coarse  eyebrows  in  a  way  that  said— 
"I  can  bdieve  as  mooh  of  that  as  I  jdease." 

The  qmek  temper  of  Harding  took  fiie,  and  be 
was  about  making;  a  dtarp  retoi;  but,  angularly 
enough,  the  image  of  little  Grace  came  suddenly 
before  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  and  something  in 
her  innocent  face  subdued  and  traoquilized  him. 

"Look  here,  Harding."  Stark  epoke  in  a 
coarse,  rough  way.  "What's  this  I  near  about 
somebody's  brat  being  left  at  yonrdoor?  Is  it 
80? — or  only  Gimp-gossip?" 

'*A  young  babe  was  left  at  my  door,"  Harding 
answered,  col^y,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  com- 
menoed  driving  bis  plane  over  a  rough  board  that 
lay  on  his  work-bench- 

"Tou  don't  tell  me  so!  Well,  what  have  you 
done  with  it?" 

"Kept  it." 

"Kept  it!  Tonr  Joking!  I  thought  yon  had  a 
house  lull  of  yonr  own— -mm  than  you  oonld  get 
Irea/i  fbr  without  making  a  slave  of  yenrsell " 

Harding  felt  annoyed,  as  well  at  tbe  tavern- 
keeper's  words  as  his  manner,  and  an  angry  re- 
tort was  on  bis  tongue.  But  he  controlled  him- 
self, and  merely  answered,  with  assumed  in- 
difference— 

"We  havnt  found  it  in  the  way.  so  ftr.** 

"Whose  is  it?*'  enquired  Staik,  still  ia  Us 
rude  manner. 

"Don't  know,"  replied  Harding. 

"Why  don't  you  send  it  the  poor-bonse?  I'd 
do  it  in  less  than  no  time." 

"When  we  are  tired  of  keeping  it,  perhaps  we 
wfll  do  so." 

Stark  began  now  to  see  that  Us  way  of  peak- 
ing to  the  carpenter  was  not  altogether  rdished: 
and,  as  it  was  1^  no  means  his  interest  to  offend 
one  of  his  customers,  he  changed,  somewhat,  his 
manner  of  addressii^  him.  But  he  failed,  alto- 
gether, in  his  effort  to  restore  the  old  state  of 
feeling  that  had  edsted  between  them. 

From  the  shop  of  Harding.  Stark  went  to  the 
store  of  Mr.  Willits,  where  he  bought  a  barrel  of 
•agar  and  a  bn  ^  ooffiie.  He  was  about  the 
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•nlj  mftn  is  the  neighborhood  whoea  pocket* book 
was  suCBdeDtly  ireU  filled  to  irarruit  the  par- 
chase  of  groceries  in  such  liberal  qaantities. 

'•Make  out  the  bill  aad  receipt  it,"  said  he,  in 
a  solF-satiBfled  vmce. 

"I  like  that,"  vas  the  pleasant  responae  of  the 
store-keeper.  **1  wish  all  mr  onstomen  were  as 
ready  to  pat  the  cash  down. 

"Fay  as  TOn  go— tliat  k  mj  nottot"  retonied 
Stark.  '*Yoa*u  not  find  my  nam*  on  uvbodv'a 
books." 

"It's  the  safest  kind  oi  a  motto,  and  «ie  that 
I  shall  hare  to  siiggest  to  two  or  three  people 
about  here,  eron  I  offend  them,"  said  Willits- 
*'ILftrdiDg.  for  iostince.  between  you  and  me." 

"Jacob  Hardinc!  Why.  is  be  nuuung  behind- 
hand?" 

The  store-keeper,  before  answering,  threw  open  [ 
his  ledger,  and,  after  glancing  rapidly  along  a : 
column  of  flgnres,  on  one  of  the  pages,  said— 

*'¥es;  to  the  buie  of  a  bundled  dollars  in  six 
mamtba." 

«'Vrhew!  And  he's  the  man  that  takes  in 
stmy  biAieB?  He  can  aflBud  to  be  geaeroos— at 
yoar  expense." 

"Not  any  longer.  Thank  yoo  for  that  bint 
111  act  njwn  it  at  once." 

And  80  he  did;  for,  at  that  moment,  Andrew 
Harding  entered  the  store,  with  a  wooden  pail  in 
his  hand,  and  s&id  that  his  mother  had  mat  him 
for  six  pounds  of  flour  and  two  pounds  of  sugar. : 

"Hare  you  brought  the  money?"  asked  Wil- 
lits. 

"No,  sir.   Mother  says,  ohavge  it" 

"Tell  your  mother  that  I  can't  obaigB  uj-i 
thing  more." 

The  boy  looked  bewildered.  He  did  not  dearly 
understand  the  store- kewer. 

"Tell  your  mother  that  she  most  send  the 
mouey.  I  can't  tmst  any  more." 

Andrew  retired  slowly,  his  mind  in  oondd«r» 
able  perplexity*  sod  bm  tito  message  to  bis  mo- 
ther. 

"That's  right,"  said  Stark,  approvingly.  "It's: 
the  only  safe  way  to  do  business.  I  rather  think 
Harding  will  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  Tou 
may  look  out  for  a  sq^oall,  before  night" 

"Let  it  oome;  I'm  not  at  ali  ooaeemed»"  ro- 
plied  Willits. 

"I  hope,"  said  Stark,  growing  serious,  "that 
nothing  i  have  said  has  caused,  you  to  take  this 
stand  with  Harding.  We've  always  been  on 
good  terms:  and  I  wouldn't  say  anytlUng  to 
injure  him  for  the  world.* 

"Oh,  no.  My  mind  was  pret^  well  made  np 
before  yon  came  in.  That  baby  basiness  decided 
m«.  Mrs.  Willits  and  I  were  talking  it  over, 
last  night,  and  we  both  came  to  the  cqoolusion 
that,  if  be  oooldn't  make  both  ends  meet  before,  ■ 
there  was  no  liope  for  him  now.  We  did  think, 
at  first  that  a  meney-indocement  caused  him  to 
keep  the  child;  but  Mrs.  fibiding  assured  my 
wife,  yesterday,  that  not  a  farthing  oame  with  it, 
nor  was  promised  at  any  futura  time.  If  they  are 
fools  enoi^h  to  take  up  a  burden  like  this,  they 
mustn't  expect  me  to  bear  it  for  them." 

"This  refusal  on  your  part  may  do  them 
good,"  said  Stark.   "It  will,  at  least,  open  Unk 


eyes  to  their  tnie  position.  I  rather  think  flie 
child  will  find  its  way  into  the  poofboose,  befote 
it  is  a  week  older." 

"I  don't  care  where  it  goes,  or  what  becomes 
of  it,"  Miswered  tba  8t(a«>keeperf  "so  I  get  my 
money." 

Soon  after  Stark  left  tbe  shop  of  Jacob  Herd- 
ing, the  latter  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  weal 
over  to  the  hoose  of  a  farmer,  named  Lee,  abont 
a  quarter  <^  a  mile  distant  This  Lee,  a  rathv 
thriftless  sent  of  a  man,  who  spent  far  too  la^ 
a  portion  <tf  bis  time  and  money  at  i^ark's  ta* 
rem,  owed  the  carpenter  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  new  roofing  his  house,  and  dtnng  siUf 
dry  repairs  to  his  dilapidated  old  bam.  The  ae- 
oount  had  been  standing  for  some  months.  On 
the  payment  of  this  money,  Hardiog  had  i» 
tended  settling  his  bill  at  thegvocer's.  The  man- 
ner of  Willits,  on  the  day  bwre,  when  be  hid 
oalled  to  get  half  a  pound  (tf  tea  and  sune  com 
meal,  annoyed  him  consideraUy.  Be  saw  tbat 
tbe  store-keeper  was  getting  nnean  at  the  .sis* 
of  bis  aooonnt,  which,  bat  for  tbe  foihize  to  no- 
cure  a  settlement  with  Lee,  mrald  hare  ioo^ 
Oaoa  beeo  paid  He  bad  brooded  over  tbis 
ontil  a  aart  of  de^eorate  foduac  took  possesdoa 
of  him;  and,  in  tlui  State  (tf  sund,  be  vent  ant 
to  see  the  farmer. 

"Can't  do  anything  for  yon,"  nid  Lee,  in  the 
the  coolest  way  imaginable,  on  Harding's  asking 
for  a  settlement.  "Havn't'ten  dollars  in  cash  to 
Uess  myself  with,  let  alone  a  hundred  and  fif^." 

Harding  fedt  exceedingly  fretted  at  this  waj  of 
treating  him,  and  said,  quite  sharply — 

"Pray,  Mr.  Lee,  when  do  yon  iutand  setUiag 
my  account?** 

"Some  of  these  di^"  replied  the  ftimar,  in- 
differently. 

"That  wty  of  doing  boancsa  don*t  mit  me.  I 
want  some^og  definite.  I  paid  the  cash  down 
for  Uie  shingles  that  cover  your  roof;  and  now  I 
want  my  money." 

"Don't  get  excited,  Harding.  It  won't  do  any 
good,"  said  Lee.  "The  man  doesn't  live  about 
here  ^t  can  drive  this  hone.  So  you  needn't 
try." 

This  was  more  than  the  oarpbnter  ccMild  bear. 
Bitterly  did  he  retort  upon  the  farmer,  and  left 
him,  finally,  with  threats  of  an  immediate  resort 
to  law  for  the  recoreiy  of  his  UU. 

When  Hardiog  and  his  wife  met  at  dinner 
time,  each  perceived  in  the  otho-'s  countenance 
a  troubled  aspect  Harding's  heavy  Inows  were 
drawn  down;  and  about  his  wife's  montJlt  was 
the  old  look  of  fretfiilness  that  had  so  often  re- 
pelled him.  9(w  tbe  first  tune,  he  passed  the 
cradle  without  even  loddng  at  Grace,  whose 
round,  white  arms  bad  commenoed  flying  the 
moment  she  heard  the  sonnd  of  Ids  footsteps 
acnras  the  tiireehold;  and,  going  into  the  yard, 
he  took  np  the  axe,  and  oHnmenced  splitting  op 
a  stick  of  cord  wood. .  Tbis  done,  he  came  back 
into  the  house,  again  pasang  the  eradle,  and  sit- 
ting dovm,  in  moody  silenoe,  at  the  dinner  table, 
on  wlych  their  meal  had  already  been  served. 
;  While  oottiog  up  the  meat,  and  helping  it  aronod, 
the  low,  sweet,  coaxing  murmur  of  the  baby's 
rwoe,  sounded  in  bis  ears.  Ibe  oradle  was  only  a 
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litt)9  w*7  from  bim,  ud  m  turned  that  Gnce 
could  see  him.   And  there  she  }hj,  flattering 
her  arms,  mad  oooing,  and  trying  all  means  in 
her  power  to  attract  his  attcntioa.   let*  reso- 
lutely, be  kept  liii  ^es  toned  awaj  fitun  ttie  in- 
pUmng  little  Mie.  Bnt  weaker,  each  mdmoit, 
became  his  rcsdution;  for  her  Ttnoe  came  to  his 
cart  like  the  mnsio  of  David's  harp 'to  &al, 
driring  out  the  eril  epaiU   At  hoi,  be  could  re- 
sist the  babe's  pleadings  no  longer.  Almost 
stealUiily,  be  turned  bis  eyes  upon  ha.  One  look , 
was  enough.   The  tenderness  of  a  mother  filled . 
hia  heart.    So  sudden  was  the  revulsion  of  bis  | 
leelings  that,  for  a  few  moments,  be  was  be: 
wildexed.    But  of  one  thing  he  was  soon  clearly  [ 
oonsciotis,  and  that  was  of  having  Grace  in  bis 
arms  and  buggiog  her  almost  paakiTistely  to  his 
hmt* 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  suddenness  with  which  Harding  arose 
fmi  the  taUe  and  caught  np  the  child,  which 
he  had  not  seemed  to  notice  since  he  came  in, 
and  the  eager  way  in  whidk  he  held  it  to  his 
heart,  natoraUy  excited  the  surprise  his  wife, 
who  kMked  at  him  wooderiogly.  His  indiffer- 
eace  towards  Grace,  had  not  oeoi  unohserved  by 
Mis.  Harding.  She  saw  that  he  was  in  one  of 
his  unhappy  moods;  that  a  dark  cloud  was  on 
his  spirit;  and  that  only  a  word  was  needed  to 
awaken  a  fierce  storm.  And,  more  than  all  this; 
the  message  broogbt  from  the  storekeeper  by 
Andrew  bad  so  deeply  angered  her,  that  her  mind 
was  BtiU  pMitbg  under  tte  excitement,  and  still 
fretting  itself  with  indignant  thoo^ts;  so  that 
tix,  too,  was  ready  for  strife.  It  had  been  as 
much  as  she  cmld  do,  to  keen  back  from  her  lips 
weeds  of  sharp  reproof,  for  the  cruel  indifiierence 
manifested  by  her  husband  towards  {heading 
babe;— most  probably,  a  faw  minutes  hmger  of 
toroed  neglect  on  his  part,  would  nave  l»ottght 
down  upon  him  a  storm  of  ww^  that  would 
have  marred  eray  thing  tor  little  Grace,  and 
made  her  presence,  in  the  household,  ever  after, 
a  cause  of  angry  contention.  Happily,  the  quick 
tempered  wife  controlled  her  struggling  impulses 
loog  enough  for  betto-  influ&ces  to  preraiL  As 
•he  looked  at  the  singular  exhibition  of  feeling 
in  her  husband,  she  was  tooi^ied  by  softer  emo- 
tions. The  incident  ^ve  her  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  character,  wule  it  quickened  her  own 
thoughts  into  self-reproaches  for  the  micjudgm'ent, 
*hich  had  well  nigh  fanned  a  few  embsra  into 
fimdy  bomiitt  flaioss  ctf  discoid. 

As  fiw  Harong,  now  that  the  repressed  ten- 
«raess  of  his  hmt  had  free  conras,  be  found 
himself  carried  away  as  by  a  flood.  The  babe 
u  his  arms  Gelt  more  precious  to  him  than  life 
■twlf;  snd  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  be  dose 
^^ng  it  to  his  heart.   When,  at  length,  he  re* 

Bested  himself  at  the  dinner  table,  with  Grace 
M  his  knee,  and  looked  over  to  lus  wife,  the 

(wud  had  passed  from  her  oountenanoe. 

,  "What  possessed  you,"  she  said,  smiling,  and 

>&  a  pleasant  voice,  "to  neglect  the  sweet  child 
She  was  almost  dying  to  'havs*yoa  notke 

Harding  £d  not  angwtt»  but  ivenly  dnw 


Graoe  dose  against  him,  and,  bending  Vff/^ 
talked  to  her  in  fond,  childish  language. 

A  cahn  followed  ttiis  little  exciting  episode,  hi 
which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardmg  looked  and 
felt  sober,  bnt  not  iU-natnred.  After  dinner,  as 
Harding  was  preparing  to  leave  the  house,  he 
took  some  silver  change  from  his  pocket,  and 
handing  it  to  his  wife,  said — 

*'Our  bill  at  the  store  is  getting  rather  large. 
Don't  send  for  any  thing  without  the  money. 
Here  are  two  dt^rs  and  a  half  for  any  little 
thii^yon  may  want." 

The  change  in  his  wife's  countenance  as  he 
said  this  arrested  Harding's  attention. 

What's  the  matter?"  he  ssked  abruptly. 

<*Npthin|  much,"  she  replied,  her  face  fluBbing 
as  she  spoke.  "Only  I'm  glid  you're  left  me 
sane  money,  for  we're  oat  of  flour,  and— and—" 

"And  wlmtl"  She  paussd,  stammniqg,  and 
Harding  saw  that  vrntethifig  was  wxoog. 

'^Nothing,  only  WilUts  sent  word  tins  morn- 
ing, that  he  wouldn't  let  us  have  any  thing  mus, 
u^ess  we  paid  the  money  downl" 

••He  did!"  A  fiei«s  light  burned  instanay  in 
the  eye  of  Jacob  Harding,  and  his  lips  vers 
drawn  back  against  his  teeth. 

"Tes,"  swd  his  wife,  forcing  herself  to  speak 
is  a  mild  and  soothing  way;  *'bat  no  mitter, 
Jacob.  Let  us  tiy  to  get  on  vritbout  asking,  for 
credit  any  where.  Ill  do  my  best  to  ecooomiss 
in  everything.  It  chafes  me  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  any  body,  and  especially  to  the  Willits. 
I  don't  like  any  of  the  family." 

"That's  talking  out  right,  Mary!"  said  Hard- 
ing, the  threatening  scowl  on  bis  heavy  Ivow 
suddenly  tweaking  away;  and,  as  be  spoke,  he 
thrust  bis  hand  a  second  time  into  his  trousers 
packet,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  small  change, 
whhth  he  ooonted  over. 

•'Here  are  three  dollars  more,"  be  added.  "It's 
all  the  money  I  have  just  now,  and  mi^  be  all 
I  will  recdTS  thb  week.  Hake  it  go  as  &r  W 
you  can." 

"You  may  be  sore  I  will  do  that,  Jacob,"  IS- 
pUed  bis  wife,  kindly  and  earnestly. 

"Wouldn't  trust  us  any  more!"  Harding's 
mind  returned  to  this  bard,  unpleasant,  mortify- 
ing fact  "Very  well— ao  let  it  be.  He's  had  a 
g(wd  deal  of  my  money  in  his  time;— I  bardlr 
think  be  will  get  as  much  in  the  future.  Don  t 
:you  buy  anytUng  there  that  you  can  do  without 

The  next  time  I  go  over  to  Becchwood,  I  will  lay 
I  in  a  good  stock  of  things,  if  I  happen  to  have 
:  Uie  money.  I  saw  Lee  to-day,  ana  tried  to  get 
!  him  to  settle  that  bill  of  his;  ha\  he  put  me  c-lBT 
again,  and  is  more  indifihrent  abent  it  than  ever. 
I  got  ou^  of  all  patience,  and  threatened  to  put 
the  sheriff  on  him.  It  will  have  to  come  to  this 
sooner  or  later;  and  the  quicker  it  is  done,  ths 
quicker  I  shall  gH  my  money." 

"Couldn't  yon  trade  off  the  account  to  Willits, 
and  thus  save  a  wwld  of  trouble?"  suggested  ths 
wife. 

Mr.  Harding  oaught  at  this  suggestion,  and 
after  turning  it  OT«r  in  his  mind  m  a  few  mor 
mentfr,  said— 

"I  don't  know,  Mary,  but  that  might  be  done. 
Kow  that  I  oeue  to  think  of  it,  I  remember 
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hMring  somebody  nj  that  WiUits  mm  ftboot  j  Peiftotly  sstis&etoiy  to  both  partifs  wm  tbt 
bajiog  that  boas«  and  ftcre  lot  where  Jooea  Utos.  !  proposed  amuigenieDt,  and  the  two  men  sepk- 
Ton  know  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Lee.  There's  do  |  rated  in  maeh  better  bamorwith  themselves  and 
donbt  iatbe  world  bat  that  he  coald  settle  mrleaoh  other  Oian  when  tbey  met  Daring  the 
Mooant  in  the  tranaaetioiL  lU  see  him  ftbcmt  it !  afternoon,  Hardhig  called  ^in  on  Ur.  Lee,  who 


this  reij  afternoon 

**Do,  Jacob,"  answered  Ms  wffiB,«Dooiiragii^j. 
"Ttwill  besocharclid'to  hare  this  all  off  our 

nunds." 

In  BfHte  of  his  indignatioa  agunst  WUlits, 
Hsrdiiw  went  direct  to  his  store.  The  latter,  on 
■edng  him  enter,  made  up  his  mind  Ibr  a  sharp 
passi^  oi  words  with  tlie  fiery  tempered  car- 

gnter.  Still,beiaaiiag«d  torseon  Um  with  a 
reed  smile. 

"How  much  hare  ^n  against  me  on  yoor 
books?"  enquired  Haxdiag,  speaking  firmly,  and 
with  ft  sober  oonntenanoe,  yet  reprising,  as  ftr 
at  possiUe.  all  ^>pearaiuM  of  anger. 

The  store-keeper,  affaoting  a  pleasant  manner, 
tamed  oTer  his  ledgv,  and  glancing  at  the 
■osonnt,  which  was  already  fiwted  up.  ri^lied— 

*'One  hnndred  and  fbartsen  dollars." 

"So  modi  as  that!"  Harding  diowed  surprise. 

**I  wiU  make  yoa  out  a  hill  of  items,  day  and 
date,  and  you  oan  examine  the  noBonnfc.  I  pre- 
aome  yoa  wfll  find  every  durgs  correct.'* 

"I  expected  to  have  paid  this  long  ago,'* 
said  the  oarpeater,  '*bat  hare  been  disapptnnted 
in  getting  a  large  lull.   To-day  I  tried  my  best 


readily  acceded  to  his  reqaest,  and  gave  him  has 
note,  at  six  monUis.  in  settlement  of  the  aocomit 
^'Flessant.news.  Mary,"  said  the  carpenter,  u 
he  came  home  at  nmdown.  **My  name  is  off  o( 
WiUits'  books." 

"Off  of  bis  books!  How,  Jacob?'*  Mra.  Hard* 
ing  did  not  see  his  meaoisg  clearly. 
"I've  settled  his  aoooont" 
"Have  yoa?   Oh!  I'm  so  glad." 
"And  better  still,  Mary;  be  Awes  me  tUr^ 
six  dollaia,  which  I  have  agreed  to  take  out  tf 
his  store,  as  we  want  things  in  his  line.** 

''It  is  pleasant  news,  indeed*  Jscob.  But  bsw 
did  all  this  come  to  pass?" 

"Jost  in  the  way  yoa  nigge«ted.  Wlllits  bu 
taken  my  Mil  against  Lee,  and  credited  ns  widi 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  aooooot  en 
his  books." 

"Oh!  I  am  BO  glad.  Tt  has  taken  snA  a  load 
off  <rf  me."  said  Mrs.  Hardfa^.  **I  don*t  bdieve 
Ur.  Lee  would  ever  have  paid  the  U11  withMit 
your  sning  him;  and  I  dread  hwsoits  above 
everything.    They  always  Iwnig  trouble  to  both 


Already.  Grace  was  in  the  great,  strong  ams 


to  collect,  bat,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  chance  for  of  the  cwpenter;  and  Lotty,  between  whom  wni 
me.  unless  I  go  to  law»  and  I  don't  want  to  do  her  fttber  a  new  and  gentler  rdation  had  existed 


that.' 

'Whose  scoonnt  is  it?"  enquired  WOUts. 


"The  one  I  have  against  Lee  far  moAng  Ms !  little  one. 


ever  since  the  stranger-babe  came  to  tbem, 
leamng  on  his  knee  and  playing  with  the  bxppj 


house,  and  repairing  his  ham.** 
"Ts  it  possible  be  hasnt  paid  that  yet?** 

"Not  a  cent  of  it." 

The  store-keeper  looked  serious  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; then  shaking  his  bead,  be  remMked— 
'^That's  not  right  in  Lee.'* 


**No,  it  is  not  rifd^."  said  Hartog,  warmly.  |  circles. 


At  this  monient,  a  form  daricened  the  door.  Tt 
was  the  form  of  a  woman,  Jost  past  Ufe's  middk 
age.  Her  conntenanoe  was  sbtmgly  marked— 
the  lines  ss  indicative  of  patient  endamnoe  u 
great  snfEering.  She  was  tall  in  person,  wVk 
tbeoarriageof  oaewho  had  ntred  in  p^fahed 


**If  he  had  paid  nwi  I  would  not  now  be  in  debt 
ft  8fai«Ie  dollar.*' 


"Heve  yoa  any  ob^eotioB  to  transfarring  your  t  Beeehwood?" 


"Oan  yon  tdl  me.**  said  riw.  as  she  advanoed 
one  foot  inside  of  the  door,  "how  ftr  it  is  to 


account  to  me?"  Willits  hesitated  a  little,  as  if 
fearfal  the  proposition  would  not  be  received 
with  favor.  "I  have  aome  business  tranaaotiona 
with  L3e,  in  which,  most  probably,  I  oould 
manage  to  inolnde  your  bill." 

"The  very  thti^  I  thought  of  proposing  to 


Nearly  two  miles,  ma'am.**  replied  Mft. 
Harding,  who  bad  turned,  on  peroaving  the  pr^ 
senoe  of  a  strstnger. 

"9o  fir  away,"Batd  thewoman.in  apparoat  eoa- 
CMn.  "I  can't  possibly  reach  there  before  dark." 
Ton  oerUinly  cannot,"  replied  Mrs.  'Bmdbtg. 


you,"  said  Harding.  "I  nniierstand  jxm  are  j  She  then  added,  "Wont  you  come  in  and  teat 
ftbout  baying  the  property  now  occupied  by; yourself?" 


Jones;  and  it  ha^  oooarried  to  me  that  yoa  mt^ht 
save  my  aoeonnt  in  the  purchase,  thus  obliging 
me  and  getting  a  settlement  ot  yoor  own  bill  at 
the  same  time." 

**le  can  all  be  done,  no  doabt.**  tepUed  the 
store-keeptf.  "Lee  has  offered  the  house  and 
grounds  at  a  Mr  iniee,  ftnd  is  anxioas  for  me  to 
my— so  anlioos,  that  a  pioporition  to  take  your 
elum  against  him  in  part  paymmit  will  be  no  im- 
pediment to  Che  bM^n.  The  best  way  for  yoa 
to  proceed  will  be  to  get  his  note  in  settlement. 
Bfhi  give  tint,  readily  enouf^  in  order  to  ^io 
time,  and  get  rid  of  the  annoyanoe  of  being 
dunned.  TtAs  note  yon  can  eomrse  to  me,  and 
I  will  pay  it  over  to  Ura.** 


Thank  yon."  returned  the  stranger,  stepping 
across  tiie  threshold,  and  adyaacfag  a  few  pftoca 
into  the  room. 

"What  a  dear,  awset  babe!*'  she  as.  oa 
taking  a  dkair,  she  fixed  her  eyes,  with  a  tender, 
admiring  gaie,  upon  the  babe  that  still  rerouncd 
in  Harding's  arms.  She  ooald  not  have  of&rcd  s 
remark  b^ter  calculated  to  make  a  fovwable  ita- 
pres^on  on  minds  of  the  oarpeoter  and  fell 
wife." 

"What  is  hsr  nsme?"  she  asked,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

"We  call  her  Orace,**  replied  Mrs.  Har£ng, 
all  her  oonntenanoe  lit  up  with  pleasure. 

MQraoe— Qraoe,"  said  tlto  woman,  h»lf  tfttk- 
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>g  to  herself,  in  ftn  ahstncttd  mf.  **X  hmn- 
fal  nune,*'  she  added;  "none  more  bBsntUbl." 
tnd  then  she  bent  forwmrd,  and  gazed  at  tbe 
bild  with  such  an  earnest,  tender  expretmon, 
liat  Mrs.  Harding,  who  was  obsemng  her  in- 
sntly,  felt  »  troaUed  oonsoionsness  thftt  she 
new  something  of  the  child,  and  did  not,  now, 
wk  upon  it  for  ths  first  time  in  her  life. 
Then  WM  «boat  the  sbvnger  a  besrioc  that 
Bspired  involnntuy  reqwot  H«  calm,  intelli- 
;eQt  ejoa  looked  into  those  of  the  carpenter  and 
OS  wife  in  a  waj  that  eansed  tfaem  to  fed  a  rin* 
;iilar  deference;  and  when  she  referred  again  to 
he  long  distance  she  had  still  to  go,  and  ^ke, 
n  a  troaUed  Toioe,  of  the  gathering  darkness, 
Sarding  said,  looking  at  his  wifis — 

"If  tbe  lady  will  aooept  what  poor  aocommo- 
latioos  oor  bouse  will  afford,  she  need  not  go  to 
Beediwood.  to-night   What  say  yon.  Mary?" 

"She  is  welcome  to  the  best  we  have  to  give," 
ns  the  answer  of  Mrs.  Harding. 

"I  did  not  expect  tiUs,*'  said  tbe  woman,  eri- 
dently  touched  1^  the  proffered  bosintality;  "nor 
do  1  know  whetbier  it  will  be  alU^ether  right  for 
me  to  trespass  oa  your  kindness.  If  there  is  a 
Kweetable  tavern  m  tbe  ndghbivhcod— " 
Harding  shook  Us  heid.  as  he  answered— 
"Then  is  no  tirem  abont  here  bat  Stark's: 
sod  I  oooldn*t  advise  you  to  go  thera.  If  you 
will  mnain  in  oar  poOT  home,  believe  yourself 
entirely  weloome." 

"Let  me  take  yoctr  bonnet  and  shairi,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding,  encooraginj^y;  and  she  nadied 
oat  ber  hands  to  receire  them. 

The  woman  hesitated  only  a  moment,  and  thai 
rnnoriag  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  cave  them  to 
ber  ho«ess,  who  took  them  into  nie  adjoining 
cbtmber.  As  Mrs.  Harding  returned  to  the 
kpsrtment  she  had  just  left,  she  was  struck  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  woman's  countenance— 
liesring  though  it  did  Uie  marks  of  time— as  well 
■B  by  iha  depth  and  brilliancy  her  ^es,  Uiat 
Tere  fixed,  umost  as  if  by  fiueination,  on  the 
iniut  whicb  still  lay  aguut  tlie  bosun  of  her 
hnsbsnd. 

AU  parties  were  now,  for  a  Ume,  ia  a  state  of 
embarraBsment.  Hanfing  folt  a  little  nnoom- 
fortable  in  the  preseaoe  <^  tbe  woman,  whose 
;7*s>  whenever  th^  rested  upon  him,  seemed  as 
u  tiying  to  read  his  very  dwoghts;  and  the 
ttnoger,  oonscious  of  the  effect  ber  entrance  had 
produced,  did  not  feel  altt^ther  at  ease. 

"Ut  me  have  that  dear  babe."  said  the 
^Mnan.  reaching  out  her  hands  towards  Grace. 

little  cme  shrunk  closer  against  tbe  breast 
«  Harding,  while  a  shade,  ahnoet  of  fear, 
wkened  her  ikoe. 

"Won't  you  come?'* 

«be  woman  spoke  in  soft  and  winning  tones, 
stiH  extended  her  haqds;  hot  the  babe  could 
not  be  lured  from  its  place. 

At  this  moment,  Andrew  esme  in*  mddy, 
^^^g  bis  bat  upon  the  floor,  and  pusUog  bis 
hmj  aside  so  roughly  as  almost  to  urow 
dova.  Lacy  gave  an  angry  scream  at  this 
jnoteucei  Md  oalled  her  brother  some  vile  name. 
The  woman  tamed,  half  startled,  at  this  sodden 
Mttlinak,  sod  fixed  her  dack.  leoetratiiv  irres 


on  Andrew,  who,  now  first  oonscioas  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger,  became  quiet,  and  dironk 
away  into  the  iarther  part  of  the  room,  tbe  eyei 
of  the  woman  still  following  him. 

"Is  that  the  place  for  your  bat,  dr?" 

Anger,  as  well  as  mortification,  caused  Hard* 
mg  to  speak  roughly  to  tbe  boy.  Tbe  woman 
seMned  quite  as  much  startled  oy  the  voice  of 
the  father,  as  she  had  been  by  the  radenesB  of  the 
son.  The  look  she  threw  upcm  him  iras  timid— 
almost  feaifnl— and  her  ^es  passed  rapdly  fr«B 
his  dsrk,  threatening  fiuie,  to  tiie  calm,  sweet, 
confiding  countenance  of  the  infant,  who  Banned 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  tbe  sudden  gast  of 
passion  which  had  come  sweeping  over  tbe  litUe 
household. 

Andrew  looked  sulky  and  stubborn  for  a  few 
moments  only;  then  ne  returned  to  tbe  place 
where  his  bat  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  taking  it 
up,  hung  it  upon  a  nail.  In  the  next  minute  he 
stood  be^de  tbe  baby,  who,  the  instant  she  saw 
him,  raised  up  from  her  redioing  podtion,  reached 
out  her  little  hands  to  him.  and  almost  springing 
into  his  arms,  gave  voice  to  her  pleasure  and  af 
fectMHi  in  sounds  as  well  undeistood  as  If  the  u^ 
teranoe  had  been  in  words.  Andrew  bore  her  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  aboat  flw  room;  white  the  slem 
featores  of  his  bther  gradually  relaxed,  as  his 
eyes  followed  the  h^yfj  babe,  until  no  trace  re> 
mained  tbM<^  of  the  anger  which  disfigured  it  a 
UtUe  while  before.  Lucy,  too.foi^  her  indig- 
nation against  Andrew,  and  moving  close  beude 
bw  brother,  dapped  her  hand  at  Qraoe,  and 
talked  to  her  wiu  a  voice  so  full  of  tendemesB, 
that  the  stranger  looked  at  ber  in  wonder,  hardly 
crediting  the  &ct  that  she  wi^^  the  same  litUe  girl, 
;  who,  scarcely  a  moment  bdm,  had  startled  her 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  anger. 

Silent,  yet  attentivdy  observuit  of  all  that 
passed,  did  Uie  visiter  now  remain,  until  supper 
was  ready,  and  she  was  invited  to  join  the  tuuij 
in  their  evening  meal. 

"Do  yon  rsnde  in  Beecbwoodl"  enquired  lard- 
ing, addreesing  the  stranger,  soon  after  thegr  had 
gathered  aroond  the  table. 

*'No,  ur,"  was  her  simple  answer,  somewhat 
coolly  made,  as  though  she  wished  to  repel  en- 
quiry. 

"You  have  friends  there?"  said  Harding,  who 
as  he  observed  the  stranger  more  narrowly,  felt, 
his  curionty  in  regard  to  her  increasing.  Parti- 
cularly did  her  manner  of  looking  at  the  cbitd  ex- 
cited his  attention.  To  him  it  seemed  as  if  she 
made  an  effort  to  conceal  the  interest  really  6tVt 
by  her  in  the  little  one. 

"Yes.  I  have  friends  there,"  she  replied;  and 
then  said,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "How  old 
is  your  litde  Grace?" 

Harding  looked  at  his  wii^,  and  she  looked  at 
him.  BoUt  seemed  taken  by  surprise  at  the  quca- 
tion:  and  both  were  slightly  confused. 

"How  old  is  it,  Man?"  asked  Harding. 

"About  nine  weeks,^'  replied  Mrs.  Harding,  her 
face  receiving  a  shade  of  color  as  she  spoke. 

Tbe  stranger  looked  at  her  intently.  Mrs. 
Harding's  eyes  fdl  under  tbe  »if^IJB^^ 

"A  bright  child  ftr  fiiiipmdUd^g^&iEMl 
the  woman. 
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Then  she  soemed  to  lose  herself  in  thongbt,  and, 
onca  or  twice,  sighed  deeply.  After  the  supper 
table  was  cleared  away,  and  the  children  were 


all  in  bedv  her  manner  underwent  a  obange.  She  a  startled  TOioe. 


Wondering  at  this,  Mrs'  Haiding  liftad  ft 
latch  and  poshed  open  the  door. 
*'There  is  no  one  hen,  Jacob!"  aha  nid,  k 


was  now  eatirely  at  ber  ease,  and  conversed  in 
BO  attractive  a  way  with  the  carpenter  and  Us 
wife,  that  both  foand  themselTes  strangdy  drawn 
towards  ber,  and  ready  to  answer  freely  in  regard 
to  their  personal  affairs,  abont  which  she  enqoired 
with  u  interest  they  felt  to  be  genmne.  Abont 
people  in  the  oeighborbood  she  also  asked  qnee- 
thoBt  •iod  when  reference  was  made  to  Stark,  the 
taTera-keeper*  she  spoke  strongly  of  the  duiger  of 
Tisitnig  mob  houses  u  be  kept. 

''Tt  gratified  me  more  than  loao  express,"  she 
■aid,  looking  at  Harding,  "to  flod  yon  at  home, 
dnriag  the  evening,  with  yonr  family.  There  is 
eveiything  to  hope,  for  a  sober,  iodostrioas  man. 
Tonr  straggle  with  the  world  may  be  bard  for  a 
time,  bnt  keep  a  brave  heart.  With  temperance, 
industry  and  frugality  at  home,  yon  are  sure  to 
rise  above  your  present  position.  It  is  oar  first 
meeting,  and  it  may  be  oar  last— but,  if  we  ever 
do  meet  agtfa,  I  ^hUl  expest  to  find  that  Jacob 
Harding  faas  taken  •  long  stride  in  the  w»j  <tf 
proRpCTiiy." 

There  was  more  in  ber  manner  than  in  her 
words,  that  impressed  the  mind  of  the  carpenter. 
Bat  so  matter  in  wbioh  lay  the  inflnenee.  Harding 
felt  new  parposes  growing  np  in  his  heart;  and 
be  mo  said  to  himself — "If  ever  we  do  meet 
■grin,  it  shall  be  as  yon  prediot" 

At  an  early  bonr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  re- 
tired, after  havinz  shown  their  gne«t  to  the  littie 
■pare  room  kept  for  visiters. 

<*Im>i8t  have  one  look  at  that  dear  babe  of 
joars,"  she  said,  as  she  was  abont  leaving  them 
tor  the  night. 

Mrs.  Harding  led  ber  into  her  own  chamber, 
where  Grace  was  sleeping,  and  drew  down  the 
bed-clothes  from  the  fece  of  the  infant  The  wo- 
man  bent  low  over  it,  and,  for  a  time  that  seemed 
long  to  Mrs>  Harding,  stood  gasiog  upon  the  calm 
face  before  her,  so  foil  of  heavenly  innooence. 
There  were  tears  m  tier  lashes,  when,  with  a 
deep,  qnivering  righ,  she  lifted  herself  from  the 
baM.  Pladng  a  hand  on  the  shoiddff  of  Mra. 
Harding,  and  raising  a  fioger  dowly  upward,  she 
■aid  in  a  tone  so  solemn,  that  it  urilled  to  the 
Imrt  of  her  auditor:— 

*'0od  has  oommitted  to  yonr  otro  one  of  tbe 
predous  ones  whose  angels  are  ever  before  His 
ft«e.  Ob.  never  foi^  yonr  high  responnttii^. 
Love,  oberish,  keep  tbe  dear  one." 

The  woman's  voice  faltered.  She  made  an  at- 
tempt to  say  more;  but.  as  if  conscious  that  she 
was  betraying  too  much  feeling,  tamed  away 
quickly  and  retired  to  the  little  chamber  that  had 
been  assigned  to  her. . 

On  tbe  nat  morning,  bre*kfl«t  was  all  ready, 
on  the  BtrangCT  joined  tiie  fhmily. 

'«Had  yon  not  brtter  call  harVvid  Harding  to 
Us  wife. 

Mrs.  Harding  stepped  to  the  door  of  tin  guest- 
ehamber  and  tapped  lightly.  She  tapped  a  se- 
cond time,  for  there  was  neither  movement  nor 
nply,  yot  all  remained  silent  A  loadw  summons 
was  answend  onlj  by  its  own  eoho. 


No  one.  Maty!" 
"Even  the  bed  is  not  tamUed!  mntoat 

mean?*' 

The  carpenter  now  stood  beside  his  wife,  mm 
I  both  entered  the  room  together.  There  was  ■ 
I  evidence  whatever,  that  any  one  had  passed  ft 

night  there.  On  the  little  dressing- table  was  i 
:  narrow  slip  of  white  paper,  which  Mrs.  Har&i 

caught  np.  On  it  was  mitten,  simply,  tbesi 

words:— 

<*Onwe  Hardmg.  Ten  weeks  dd  to^r 
June  4th,  18—." 

"It  is  very  strange!"  Bsid  the  carpenter,  wittii 
look  of  doubt  and  wonder  on  bis  oonntcnasoa. 

"Veiy  strange!"  eoboed  his  wife,  inn  tfanhW 
voice. 

"Who  can  she  be?" 

"One."  answered  Mrs.  Harding,  "who  know 
all  abont  our  littteOraos.  I  felt  that  it  ww  ■ 
last  night" 

And  woak,  pale  and  treinWi^,  she  smk  iali 
a  obair>  * 

CHjLPTBE  vt. 

Tbe  sodden  appearance  of  tin  wmaaa,  ber 
singular  oondoot,  moA  mystorioos  drpartnre,  wen 

new  feots  in  the  stnnge  series  o(  events,  (hit 
were  almost  bewilde^g  the  minds  of  Mr.  aid 
Mrs-  Harding.  Snnething  in  this  woman's  mi» 
ner  had  strongly  iaqjressed  them  both,  and  oov, 
when  they  thought'^  her,  it  was  with  a  oertun 
sense  of  eonstnint,  as  if  she  were  present  sad 
closely  observing  their  aotions.  That  she  bon 
some  kind  of  relation^ip  to  tbe  babe  was  n 
longer  a  question  in  their  thoughts;  and  it  wu 
equally  cleu*,  that  ber  visit  was  faj  no  means  » 
ddental  or  porposdess. 

A  pressure  upon  tbe  feelings  was  a  natuial 
oonseqnenoe;  not  so  much  a  tranUed  pressure,  h 
a  oertain  thonghtfbl  soMety,  fevoraUe  to  self* 
oontnd,  and  prodttotin  of  wiser  counsels  in  tlH 
minds  of  both  tho  oaipenter  and  bis  qoid^-teiB- 
pered  wife.  Eadi  had  need  of  a  preparatioa  Vb 
tliis,  for  tbe  daj  was  to  prove  one  of  mtwethn' 
ordinary  trial. 

From  some  cause,  Andrew,  their  oldest  bo^, 
natually  of  an  exceedingly  perverse  temper.  VH 
ill-natured  and  qnarrdsome  beyond  bis  went,  on 
this  particular  morning.  Since  rising,  be  bad 
not  ceased  to  ittterfw«  with  Lucy  and  Philip,  and 
this  created  a  strife  among  the  three,  wfaidi  the 
mother  vainly  sought  to  sabdue.  Not  until  tb 
fother,  with  a  stern  threat,  and  a  snout  blow, 
commanded  the  overbearing  lad  to  cease  from  bii 
aoooyanoe  of  his  brother  and  nster,  was  tbe  dit- 
cord  abated.  And  then  tbe  evil  m  tbe  bojVi 
heart  remained  strong  as  ever.  Only  the  fear  rf 
instant  panidunent  down  the  spirit  of 
bellkMi. 

Soon  after  Us  fether  loft  iir  the  dMqiPUs  Bo- 
ther said  to  fa|m — 

Andrew,  go  over  to  Uie  stm,  and  get  ms  tn 


pounds  of  sugar  ud  tw{ 
goqnidd7inr 


rice,  iai 
now." 
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"Wbm's  dw  nunKjl"  Andrew  noke  rery 

*»vm  mind  the  imhmt,"  said  Mre.  Huding. 

k)  Mid  do  aa  I  ^  yon/' 

'  'Taint  no  use.  Mr.  WillitB  slid,  yesterday. 

it  yon  needn't  send  fat  tnut  ai^^  mora." 

*Qo,  this  minnte,  yon  HtUe— " 

Fbe  Mgry  mother  canght  tiw  pnfiuw  epithet 

t  letpiDg  from  her  toogne,  and  kept  it  back 

m  attennoe. 

'  Taint  no  naa,  I  tell  yon,"  persisied  Andrew. 

[esud— " 

'Off  with  yon,  this  instant!" 
Ind  Mrs.  Harding,  nnable  to  restrain  berin- 
^atioo,  made  two  or  three  rapid  strides 
raids  the  boy,  who,  seeing,  from  her  face,  that 
was  in  danger,  darted  from  the  boose,  and  went 
ay  towards  the  store.  After  being  gone  long 
ogh  to  bare  done  the  errand  twice,  he  camA 
iering  baek,-witboat  theartieleB  ibr  which  he 

■  been  sent. 

'Where's  the  sagar  and  rloe?"  a^ed  hig  mo- 
r,  looking  at  him  sternly,  as  he  came  in. 

'I  told  yoo  so,"  was  his  irritatiDg  reply. 
*Told  me  what?"  said  Mrs.  Harding: 
'Why,  that  you  needn't  send  there  fbr  trust 
J  more." 

'Have  yoo  been  to  Bb.  Wfllitsi"  asked  his 
Uwr,  growing  soddenly  oahn,  and  speaking 

yfinnly. 

'Xes,  ma'am,  I  have."  was  the  nnheritating 

nrer. 

■And  yon  saw  Mr.  WOUtill" 
'les,  ma'am." 

*And  asked  him  fat  the        and  rice?** 
*Tc8.  ma'am." 
•What  did  he  say?" 

'He  wanted  to  know  where  my  money  was. 
If  when  I  said  I  had  none,  he  told  mo  to  go 
Be  and  tell  you  that  he  didnt  ' charge  things 

r  more."  ' 

Ul  diis  was  spoken  by  Andrew  with  a  steady 
w  and  eye,  and  in  a  manner  that  bnt  ill  oon- 
ied  a  Spirit  of  triumph. 

a  little  while,  a  tempest  of  indignant 
;er  raged  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Harding. 
'Hell  be  sorry  for  that,  or  I  am  not  a  living 
man!"  she  muttered  to  herself,  as  soon  as  a 
»  self  possession  was  obtun^,  and  th6ngbt 
I  partially  clear  once  more.  "Here's  the 
aey,"  she  added,  aloud,  speaking  to  Andrew, 
rite  drew  from  her  pocket  some  change;  "go 
!k,  as  swift  as  your  1^  will  carry  you,  and 

■  two  pounds  of  noeand  two  pounds  sugar." 
rbe  boy  took  tiie  money,  and  weat  loitering 
iSirently  away;  but,  ere  he  had  ^ne  ten 
W9,  a  switch  was  laid  smartly  otat  his  dionl- 
s  by  Us  mother,  who  could  no  longer  control 
'  anger  against  him.  The  effect  was  all  she 
ihed  to  prodooe.  He  •sprung  from  her  like  a 
;htened  yooog  deer,  and  ran  the  whole  dis- 
M  to  the  store.   In  returning,  he  resumed  the 

ud  mani^;ed  to  get  mt  least  half 
■loargler  school-time. 

"It's  n  late,  mother,  can't  I  stay  home,  to- 
r^*  This  was  his  response  to  a  hurried  order 
■tart  off  immMiately  ftv  sdiotd.  '*Btr.  Long 
likeepmein.*'» 


*'I  don't  care  if  he  does.  It  will  iferre  yoa 
right   No;  yon  can't  stay  home." 

The  lad  threw  himadf  down  oo  the  dooMtn, 
and  b^n  to  eiy. 

Poor  Mra.  Harding!  |lotwitlBtandiog  the  io- 
fluenoe  of  reecnt  erents,  the  causes  of  irritation 
ware  too  mafv^  ud  too  strong  for  her-  Almost 
since  daylight,  had  this  perrerse  boy  bem 
making  assaults  upon  her  patience.  Several 
times  she  had  tost  the  self-control  she  was  strug- 
gling to  maintain,  and  given  way  to  bursts  of 
passion,  and  as  often  had  she  striven  to  force 
back  into  quietude  the  disturbed  impulses  that 
darkened  her  spirit  Now,  fair  pent-np  anger 
blazed  forth  into  a  fierce  flame.  Seizing  a  stout 
switch,  she  sprung  towards  Andrew,  and  com- 
menced lashing  him  with  all  her  strength.  Her 
countenance  was  that  of  a  Pory^ .  For  a  short 
time,  Andrew,  who  bad  great  powers  of  endu- 
rance, bore  the  smarting  strokes,  thinking  to  tin 
his  mother  out;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Sh»  was  possessed  of  cruel  spirits;  and,  in  the 
blind  passion  with  which  they  inspired  her, 
would  have  struck  on.  evm  to  the  endangering 
of  bis  life.  At  last,  widi  a  yell  <tf  pain,  that 
sOnnded  more  like  the  cry  of  some  animal  dian  a 
human  being,  Andrew  started  up  from  the  do(v- 
step,  and  ran  off  beyond  the  reach  of  his  m<H 
ther's  arm. 

*'Now,  away  to  school  with  yoo,  or  111  give 
you  as  mn<^  more!"  cried  Mrs.  HardiDg,  as  she 
advanced  resolutely  towards  the  place  where  An- 
drew paused  on  getting  ont  of  her  way. 

Finding  tliat  contention  with  his  mother,  under 
present  circomstanoes,  was  rather  too  serious  a 
business,  Andrew  yielded  to  forces  he  was  not 
able  to  resist,  and  started  off  to  BchotA,  ooa- 
quered^  bnt  not  subdued  in  ejnrit  The  fire  of 
his  motbw's  angor  had  hardoied  instead  of 
softwning  him.  Rebellion  grew  rank  in  his  young 
breast  as  he  moved  on  h^  way;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  out  of  sight,  than  he  sat  down  on  the 
road  side  to  delib^to  on  the  qoestion  of  going 
to  school  or  playing  the  truant. 

It  was  some  time  after  Mrs.  Harding  returned 
into  the  house,  before  she  was  sofficiently  calm 
to  reflect  at  all.  The  storm,  thoogb  brief,  had 
raged  fiercely,  and  sad  were  the  wrecks  it  left 
behind — wrecks  of  peace  and  good  resolutions. 
Never  in  h»  life  had  she  suffered  such  intense 
mental  pain  as  now — never  experienced  a  state  of 
mind  80  sad  aad  self-condemnatOTy.  New  and 
better  states  had  been  forming,  and.  they  had 
brought  her  within  the  stdbeie  of  higher  and 
holier  influences.  It  was  violence  to  ^ese  that 
occasioned  such  anguish  of  sinrit.  Good,  having 
gained  a  place  in  her  heart,  might  be  over- 
shadowed but  not  cast  out  When  the  storm 
raged,  it  cotdd  retire  and  hide  itself  fu  dowil  in 
the  calmer  depths  of  her  spirit,  to  come  into  per- 
ception again  when  the  tempest  abated.  And 
thus  it  was  now.  The  good  was  hidden,  not  a- 
tinguished,  an<rito  low  voice  was  lieard  as  soon 
as  the  wild  shrieking  of  the  storm  was  silent 
It  was  not  strong  enough  to  contend  with  evil 
when  eyil  had  full  sway;  but,' like  the  snnshinfT 
and  the  gentle  dews,  it  possessed  a  restoring  and 
creating  power;  and,  Uke  tbem,  in  tite  pwoefel 
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dftys  lod  quiefc  nigbts,  it  went  on  with  ita  heft- 
tcdIv  work  of  restoration  Md  re-creatioD. 

What  a  deep  oclm  reigned  in  the  household, 
as  Mrs.  Harding  came  back  among  her  younger 
children,  who  reodved  her  with  fri^tened  lodes, 
and  went  shrinking  awa^  into  distant  comers — 
a  calmness  wuich,  by  its  contrast,  aalj  made 
more  amrait  the  wild,  half-insane  ezottement 
ftoia  wueh  every  nenre  of  her  spifit  ms  still 
IMdpitating.  The  rerolslon  in  Hn.  Harding's 
mind  was  great  The  first  rebuking  image  that 
arose  in  her  thoughts  was  that  crif  the  stranger, 
whose  coining  and  departure  were  alcoost 
like  the  changes  in  a  dream.  So  virid  was 
this  impression,  that  she  almost  expected  to  see 
the  woman  enter,  and  fix  upon  her  those  deep, 
sad  eyes,  whose  expression  she  conld  never  forget. 

An  UDwontfd  sound  came  now  upon  her  ears. 
It  arose  from  the  cradle.  The  c^es  Mrs. 
Harding  sought  instantly  the  child.  Sweet  one! 
Thore  was  a  look  of  fear  on  her  bali^  face— 
grievingly  her  lip  was  curred— a  low  murmur  of 
pain  was  audible. 

Tenderly— ve^  tenderlr— was  the  iofimt  lifted 
fiom  its  oradlepbed;  and  lovingly  was  It  pressed 
to  the  bosom  ti  Mn.  Harding.  Soothing  words 
in  soothing  tones  were  poured  into  its  ears  frfHu 
lips  that  touched  them  softly. 

As  Mrs.  Harding  sat  with  Uie  habe  held  dose 
against  her  heart,  all  the  exdting  Incidents  of 
the  prenoQ^  half  hoar  passed  before  her  mind  in 
rapid  review.  The  conduct  of  Andrew  bad  been 
very  bad,  and  he  needed  correction,  but  die  could 
not  justify  her  own  actions  in  the  case,  nor  quiet 
the  voice  of  self-reproach.  She  saw  that  the 
evil  in  her  (mty  exdted  the  evil  in  him — that 
angry  words  hardened  him  into  stubborn  resist- 
ance. She  felt  sad.  too,  as  she  thought  of  the 
emel  stripes  she  had  given  him— stripes  lud  on 
with  the  full  strength  of  her  strong  arm.  In 
ugiy  resentment,  not  snrowing  lore,  had  she 
grasped  the  rod,  and  its  strokes  excited  only  a 
qdnt  of  rebellion.  Oh!  how  unhappy  she  felt— 
unhappy  even  to  weeping.  Her  indignation 
agaukst  the  store  keeper  was  but  a  feeble  flame 
now.  She  felt  too  de^ly  humiliated  in  oonse- 
quence  of  her  own  misdeeds  to  cherish  anger 
against  others. 

In  th<8  state  of  mind  the  morning  passed.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  Andrew  came  in  from  school, 
gliding  through  the  door  silently,  and  with  an 
evident  desire  to  avoid  notice.  Mrs.  Harding 
'  said  nothing.  She  was  glad  to  see  him  subaded 
in  spirit,  and  felt  more  of  pity  towvds  the  boy 
tiuui  anger.  Her  husband  soon  followed,  as  it 
was  dinnertime.  His  brow  was  donded.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  him  daring  the  fore- 
noon. Silently  and  moodily  he  sat  at  the  taUe, 
eating  hurriedly,  and  taking  no  notioe  of  any 
one.  In  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  he  finished 
the  meal,  and,  rising,  was  about  leaving  the 
house,  when  Mrs-  Huiding  said— 

"Didn't  yon  tell  me  to  send  ID  the  store  for 
anything  I  might  want?" 

"Certainly  f  did.  Whyl 
*  "Because,  WilUts  refused  to  let  me  have  some 
npit  and  iioe»  this  morning,  without  the 
monqr>" 


"Oh!  no.  He  oooldn*!  hate  done  Uwt  Vhrn 
are  thirty-six  ddUrs  to  my  aeeonnt  on  his  bosks, 
as  I  told  you." 

"WeU,  he  did,  then.  And  I  had  to  send  thi 
money  before  I  could  get  what  I  wantal.*' 

Harding  waited  to  hear  no  moT&  **I11  sooa 
settle  that!"  be  exdaimed,  as  he  went  bonieA; 
from  the  heoseb  Armfrid  wtikof  a  few  minUei 
brought  him  to  the  store  at  Willtts,  into  wtiA 
he  strode  with  a  heavy,  resolute  tread. 

'*What  do  yon  mean.**  was  his  angiy  inteno- 
gation,  *-by  sending  sach  messages  to  mj  wifoT 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  oonfnnUed  th*  Btore-ksapcr 
with  a  threatening  scowl. 

The  latter  was  startled,  as  well  be  might  be, 
for  Harding  was  in-  a  fierce  mood  of  mind,  aed 
stood  before  him  with  bis  hand  dendbed,  aad 
meditated  violence  in  his  look  and  manner. 
•  "Say!  What  do  yon  mean?"  repeated  Harding. 
'  "I  sent  no  insulting  message  to  your  wifa," 
sud  the  store-keeper- 

"It*8  fdse!   Ton  did!"  exdaimed  Harding. 

'«And  I  say  that  I  did  not.*'  retorted  Williti, 
whose,  reddemng  faoa  showed  his  rising  anger. 

**  Why  didn't  jon  sand  bee  the  sugar  am  rise 
this  mmning?"  SHd  Harding. 

"I  did  send  it,'*  replied  wa  store  keeper. 

"Not  until  she  furnished  the  money. " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  neighbor  Huding.  An- 
drew came  for  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  tm 
pounds  of  rice,  which  I  have  charged  in  your 
account" 

"Didn't  you  refuse  to  let  him  have  them  with- 
out the  money?" 

"No>  sir,  I  did  not.  Havn't  yon  a  balance  ea 
my  books  in  yonr  favor?  Here  an  the  aitids* 
charged." 

And  WiUits  opened  Us  day-book  and  pnitad 

to  the  recent  entry. 

"I  don't  nndenuand  Uiis,**  said  Bai^ting,  loA- 
ing  bewildered. 

"Tben's  some  mistake.  Who  told  yon  that  I 
refused  to  send  these  artuftes  without  tiw  ns-i 
ney?" 

"Imnstseefiirtiurintotius.  Can't CMnnrehmd 

it." 

And  as  the  carpenter  said  this,  he  tamed  am; 
abruptly,  and  ;went  back  home. 

"Mary,"  Btad  he,  "didn't  you  tell  me  that  Til- 
lits  refused  to  Iht  yon  have  rice  and  sugar  to-d*j 
without  the  msneyl" 

"Yes,  I  did:  and  T  had  to  send  the  mon^  b^ 
fore  I  could  get  them." 

"He  denies  it.  and  has  the  sugar  and  rice  both 
charged  to  me.*' 

"What!" 

"He  says  that  he  dtdn*t  refiise  to  let  yoft  ban 
the  artides  without  the  moan." 
"Andrew!" 

Mrs.  Hardfaig  called  Jo  her  oldest  boy,  in  a 
quick,  peremptory  vdee,  taming  aroond  as  ibt 
spoke.   But  there  was  no  answer. 

"Andrew!"  she  called  again. 

"He's  gone  to  school,  mother,"  satdXpcy. 

"It  isn't  scbo^  time  yet" 

"But  he's  gone.  I  saw  him  pot  on  Us  bat 

g>  oat  through  the  badc^gate  a  little  vbils  ite 
tbar  w»t  MKffeJ^byGiOOQre 
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Mr.  tadMn.  Hudiiig  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  few  momenta  in  a  kind  of  blank  amazement 
To  both  cMoe  a  dim  foreriiadowiiig  of  the  truth. 

-Did  Andrevr  bring  yoa  that  miuagal"  said 
lUrding.  itt  a  stem  Twoe. 

"He  did.  And  tb«i  I  gm  him  the  mMiej  to 
get  the  thinu  I  wanted." 

"And  he  weot  hMk  4ith  it  to  the  itore?" 


that  the  boys  sent  tor  Andrew,  bad  found  him, 
but  that  he  reftwed  to  return  with  them  to  school. 
This  was  tlie  last  omshing  pound  laid  on  car- 
penter's panting  self-oontrol.  The  savage  impr^ 
cation  that  fell  from  his  lips,  startled  the  teacher, 
who  turned  off  firom  him  instantly,  and  went  on 
his  way,  oppressed  by  a 'feeling  of  trouNed 
ooBoem. 


"That  wUl  do." 

Bow  the  heavy  brow  of  the  carpenter  contract- 
•d!  Tbero  was  something  savage  in  his  faoe. 

"He'll  remember  tiuB  while  he  has  breath  in 
his  body,"  he  said  fiercely,  aa  be  left;  the  house. 

Od  his  way  to  bis  shop,  be  called  in  again  at 
the  store  of  Willits',  and,  by  a  few  questions, 
ntiafied  all  liogering  dm^bte  as  to  the  guilt  of 
Andrew. 

As  soon  as  two  o'ckick  came,  he  went  to  the 
achool  booee  and  asked  for  hiaecm. 

"He  hasn't  been  here  to-day,"  wu  the  tfikdi- 
n's  Kplj  to  lus  question. 

"Are  yoa  certain  of  that.  Mr.  Long?" 

Harding  was  not  xo^ared  for  ttus. 

"Altogether  oertam."  answered  tiie  school-mas- 
ter. "Was  Andrew  here  Oiis  moraingi"  Be 
BOW  addressed  the  scholars. 

"NotSir"— *«no,mr"— ••no,  air"— maaSanMiid 
tberoom. 

"Have  any     the  boys  seen  him?"  enqoirsd 

Mr.  Long. 

"I  saw  him."  spoke  up  oaeof  thessholais,  *••& 
I  came  to  school  just  now. " 
"Wherel" 

"Sitting  on  the  fence  over  by  liiUw's  woods." 
"Did  yoa  spe^  to  himi"  nquned  the  school- 

nuter. 

"Yes,  nr.  I  asked  him  what  be  was  doing; 
•ad  be  said.  'Nothing.*  Then  I  asked  ^  if  he 
Visa^  gong  to  school,  and  he  said  'Maybe  so— 
after  awfaile.'  As  I  walked  afamg,  I  saw  him 
(eioc  OTOT  into  Miller's  woods." 

"&at  viU  do,"  said  the  SBbool-master.  And 
then  be  directed  two  of  the  oldw  boys  to  go  over 
to  Miller's  woods,  and  if  they  saw  Audlrew,  to 
bring  him  to  school. 

Harding  went  back  to  his  shop  in  a  state  of 
profound  agitation.  A  new  cause  of  anger  against 
the  boy  was  added — vis:  the  disgrace  to  himself 
of  Kanding  before  the  assembled  vill^  children 
la  the  fathtf  oi a  boy  wbohadmeHoly  played  the 
tmant. 

Daring  the  afternoon,  everytbiDg  seemed  to  go 
vrong  with  the  carpenter.  A  man  for  whom  he 
bed  done  some  work,  disappointed  him  in  regard 
to  the  payment,  wbUe  another,  for  whom  work 
had  beMi  promised  at  a  certain  time,  rated  him 
tonndly  fm  not  beingnp  to  the  lett^  of  Uscontnet. 
Moreower,  Stark,  the  tavern-keeper,  ealled  m  and 
abueed  him  for  having  j^id,  as  reported  to  him, 
that  he  was  doing  more  hann  to  Uh  nei^borbood 
than  a  gang  of  tmves.  Maddened  by  this  assault, 
oomingasitdid,  upon  his  unbaluiced  state  of  mind. 
Hardtu||brew  a  mallet  at  his  bead,  wMch,  hap- 
pily gj^Bug  ^«  went  imashiog  tfajm^h  a  win* 
dow.  Tae  ft^htened  tavan-keeper  beat  a  has^ 
retreat. 

TDwsrditveniDgf  theteaobiresllediii  toi^t 


CHA.PTMS  Vn. 

When  Jacob  Harding  eame  home  from  his  lAwp 
a  little  afUr  sundown,  ne  was  blind  with  passion. 
The  more  he  bad  thought  of  Andrew's  conduct, 
the  stronger  bad  grown  his  indignation  against 
Mm:  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  mete  out  to  him 
degree  of  punishment  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Orief  lor  the  evil  he  had  done,  was  not  so  promi- 
nent a  feeling  with  Harding,  as  anger  at  the  boy 
for  having  dared  to  venture  upon  the  commission 
of  such  flagrant  outrages.  "Liar!  thief!  truant!" 
Snoh  were  the  bitter  words  that  came  every  few 
moments,  through  the  excited  father's  shut  teeth,  ' 
as  he  strode  homeward — '*Tbat  a  boy  of  mine 
should  be  guilty  crif  stub  tUngs!"  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  ••A  hof  oi  mine  to  cu^raoe  me 
in  this  way." 

And  he  woold  stretoh  fbrth  bis  arms,  with  Us 
lafge  hands  gripped  so  tij^Uy,  that  th^Baila  al- 
most penetrated  the  ealleas  ddn,  dQiebing,  in 
imagination,  the  guilty  child.  ^ 

"  Where's  Andrew?"  he  aske^||niost  flerclly, 
as  he  entered  the  bouse. 

Mrs.  Harding  lifted  to  his  haVonbled  fkce. 
and  answered  in  a  sad^ voice— there  was  no  trace 
of  anglr  about  her —  . 
"I  bavo't  seen  him  ffinoo  diimir  time?" 
••Not  home  yet!'* 
*'No." 

Girding  passed  through  tb«  house  intotbeyard, 
where  be  out  from  a  treis  a  stout,  tough  rod— &r 
too  stout  and  strong  for  his  vigorous  arm  to  wield 
in  the  ohastisHuent  of  a  t«ider  child— and  return- 
ing vriA  it,  laid  it  io  Ihll  si^  <tf  the  younger 
children,  on  a  toble. 

•*A  liar,  a  thief  and  a  truant!"  he  eielaimed  in 
a  voice  of  angry  exoifcaaent.  ••It  will  be  the 
sorriest  day  of  his  lifel  I  Just  want  to  get  my 
bands  on  himI** 

Mrs.  Harding  answered  nothing.  She  too  had 
felt  strong  anger  towards  the  boj;  but  as  the 
day  wore  on,  and  imagination  pictured  bim 
writhing  in  the  cruel  hands  tf  his  passioDate  fa- 
ther, auger  changed  to  yearning  pity.  Not  that 
she  felt  like  excusing  bim,  or  even  palliating  his 
crime  and  disobedience;  but  in  her  heart  revived 
the  mother's  tenderness,  and  this  made  her  per- 
ceive, clearly,  that  in  «  blind  indignation  agtinst 
the  boy,  his  fttber  would  destroy  the  salutair- 
effeotottf  ponidtment,  thmg^  an  uowsBira  ad-- 
ministration. 

Slowly  crept  on  the  dusky  twilight,  and  thicker 
and  thicker  fel^  the  evening  shadows,  closing  in 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  carpenter's  dwelling,  so 
that  the  disturbed  inmates,  oonstaotly  on  the 
watoh  fbr  Androw.  found  tbdr  cude  of  viwm 
growing  momently  narrower. 

And  »>w,  sharp  flashes  of  lu^tnmg  bwui  to 
stmoi  M  flram  a  hB«iyeb«pluQw^ 
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{nled  ap  in  tbe  West;  mnd  tbe  frcflheniiig  winds 
roBtled  the  leavee  in  tbe  old  alma  tuit  Mood 
around,  tbe  bumble  oottege. 

"ThWs'a  gust  riuDgf "  n^d  Hn.  Hording,  in 
k  troubled  Toioe,  gMDg  to  tbe  door  ud  guing 
uziooaly  uoan£  **  When  is  that  mhkfigj 
boy«" 

"Slculking  in  «ome  of  tbe  neighborg'  hooaet," 
grofil/  replwd  the  busbud.  **Bat  bo  migbt  u 
welt  come  hoaw  first  u  lut  He  oant  eaoape 

me." 

Mrs.  Hardily  rigbed,  and  vaa  about  retiring 
from  tbe  door*  when  a  heavy  peal  of  <Uataat  thun- 
der janed  on  tbe  air* 

"Uh!  I  wish  he  waa  home!"  she  said;  "we're 
going  to  bare  a  terrible  storm." 

Xne  thick  bank  of  douda  had  now  covered  so 
large  a  spaoe  in  tbe  West*  that  all  the  son's  »• 
tiring  beams  wen  hidden,  and  darkness  was 
olosiag  around  her  heavy  <mii4mim. 

"Xbe  storm  will  bring  him  hone,*'  wu  all  the 
replv  made  by  the  father. 

"i  wish,  Jacob,"  said  Mrs.  HardiDg.after  wait- 
ing for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer,  during  whiob 
time  the  heavy  ooncuseive  thunder  sounded  nearer 
and  nearer— -that  you  would  step  over  to  Mrs- 
Aanm's,  and  see  if  Andrew  is  not  thete.  He  goes 
with  John  Aaron  a  good  deal,  and  it  maybe  that 
he  is  loikBring  with  bin  now,  afraid  to  oome 


ing  nudftoo  answer,  hat  took  up  his  hat 
and  went  oog^^be  direlliog  of  Mrs.  Amou  was 
distant  nearl^iii  dgbtbof  a  mile,  and  thithathe 
carpenter  direcied  his  steps,  walking  rapidly.  It 
had  become  veiy  dark  befw^  be  reached  dhere— 
tbe  darkness  invaded,-  ev«ij  few  moments,  by 
bhllianc  streams  of  light  froffl  the  cloady  West. 

"Ha76  you  seen  anything  of  my  Andrew!"  en- 
quired Harding,  on  leichiog  tbe  neighbor's  bouse. 

"I  hare  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Aaron,  as  she  au»d 
with  tbe  door  held  partly  open. 

'■Ij  your  John  at  home!"  waa  next  asked. 
*'My  Johnf  Ob,  yes  indeed!  He's  never  airay 
after  dark." 
John  came  to  tbe  side  of  bis  mother. 
"iUre  you  seen  my  Andrew  to-day?"  Hard- 
ing spoke  to  the  boy. 

"No.ur,  I  have  not.  He  wssd^  at  aobotd 
dtber  m  Ute  morning  ot  afternoon." 

"Are  yon  certain  about  not  having  seen  Urn 
todayr*^ 

*'0b,  yes,  sir.  He  bisn't  been  any  where 
around  here." 

"Where  can  he  be?"  said  Mrs.  Aaroo, now 
manifesting  a  woman's  concern. 

"Dear  knows!"  answered  tbe  carpenter,  with 
some  impatience  of  manner.  "I  only  wish  I  had 
my  hands  on  him." 

*'Bow  long  has  hs  heea  away?"  asksd  Mrs- 
Aaron. 

'•fiver  rinoe  dimier  time,"  wss  relied. 

"Ifoybe  he  is  over  at  Hr.  Lawsoo^,"  qiokeup 
JiAn.  "Neither  Houy  nor  Peter  Iiawsoa  wwe 
at  soboid  this  afternoon.  I  shouldn't  w<Hider  if 
they'd  all  gone  a  flshing  in  Baxta:'s  mHl  dam." 

'■I'm  obliged  to  you!'"  was  almost  roo^bly  said 
by  HartUi^,  as  he  turned  off  abruptly,  and  strode 
away  in  ths  cUreotiOB  <tf  Lamoa'a  fiurmfhoose, 


which  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ua 
own  dwelling. 

The  darkoesa  was  now  so  deep,  that  be  conU 
see  only  a  few  steps  befote  Um,  save  wfa«v  the 
broad-sheeted  lightning  threw  its  mantle  of  flsioe 
over  the  earth  for  an  instant,  and  then  left  the 
night  Uaoker  thu  before.  The  flashes  came  is 
quick  snooeMion,  and  by  %ar  aid  be  walked  on 
as  steadily  as  if  day  had  been  abnwd.  At  Law- 
son's  be  gained  some  intelligence  of  bis  tmaat 
boy.  Andrew  bad  been  with  Heiuy  and  Peter 
fishing,  as  was  soggasted  hy  yoong  Aaron,  aad 
had  staid  tharS  to  supper.  But  it  was  mm  thsa 
half  an  hoar  sinoe  he  started  $a  home. 

"  YottH  find  him  safe  and  sound  when  jtm  get 
b«^,"  said  Mr.  Lawaon,  **bo  yon  needn't 
yooradf  any  mon  uneasiaess  about  him.  I  dids't 
notice  that  he  was  suying  so  late,  or  I  would 
have  sent  him  away  earlier.  I  told  tbe  h<rjm  to 
go  with  him  a  part  of  the  way.  bat  he  said  he 
wasn't  at  all  afraid,  and  went  off  by  lumsdf." 

It  did  not  take  Harding  l<Kig  to  retrace  bis  steps 
homeward.  Not  in  iite  laut  was  his  anger  agaiiHt 
tbe  child  abated,  nor  had  be  changed  in  the  small- 
est degree,  his  cruel  purpose  re^ardiog  him.  He 
had  often  punished  bim  severely— but  the  seventy 
now  medtuted,  was  semetbittg  &r  bejmd  aay 
poor  infliction. 

He  was  only  a  short  distance  from  his  dwdlia^ 
when  a  lightning  gleam,  that  mi^  tbe  air  li^ 
:  as  notmday',  sboired  him  the  form  of  Andrev 
:  orowdiinc  down  agahist  a  large  tree  that  stood  a 
little  off  from  tiie  mad.  He  saw  it  bat  for  an  in- 
stant: for,  in  tbe  next  moment,  the  Unekncss  of 
darkness  was  around  him. 

"Andrew!"  be  called  sternly. 

Ere  his  voice  died  on  the  air,  another  UtA 
quivered  along  the  ground;  but.  where  tbe  lad^ 
form  had  just  been  seen,  no  object  was  TinUe. 
Mr.  Having  stood  still,  and  awMted,  in  sileiioe, 
tbe  next  recurring  flash.  It  came,  but  Andrew 
was  not  in  view. 

"Andrew!"  be  cried  again.  "Andrew!  Why 
don't  yon  answer  me)" 

The  ed)0  of  bis  own  vooe  was  sit  Ihe  reply 
that  cams.  He  now  advanced  to  Ae  trae,  filt 
about  it  in  the  darkness,  and  aearohed  all  amund 
with  his  ^es,  as  fla^  after  flash  lit  up  tbe  aceee. 
But  tbe  form  of  Andrew  was  not  again  descried. 
He  called,  threatened,  and  called,  'again  and 
again.  He  scanned  sroond  for  a  considerable 
didtance;  but  to  no  furpoee.  Ooncladii^  that 
the  boy  had  gone  home,  be  kept  on  bis  mj,  s^d  • 
soon  arrived  at  his  dtrelling. 
,  "Is  be  here  yet?"  was  his  sharp  nitenogata, 
as  be  stopped  over  tbe  threshold. 

"UaV'nt  you  found  biml"  asked  Uts.  Hatda^ 
with  a  blanching  faoe. 

"He  was  over  at  Lawaon's  until  dark,  and 
then  started  for  home.  Un  very  sure  I  saw  htm 
ap  at  the  tnm  la  the  rocd,  sitting  by  the  foot  ef 
M  tAA  beeoh  tne.  A  flsdi<ef  U^tning  mads  it 
as  dear  as  day;  hot,  when  the  nexkMadi  cane, 
he  was  not  there.  I  called,  and  enH^lHt  ht 
woaldn*t  answer  me.  Hell  oome  oi^Hsg  ia 
here  bdbie  loag.  The  rain  will  soon  be^uafag 
in  torrents,  mm  hell  never  BtendiliaL  " 

••Oh,  JMoW'»  4ilff  tlSfr'^fi^S^  a  tone  ef 
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disbtss,  "I'm  kfraid  miMthiag  has  lu])pened  to 

him." 

''Nmr  fear.  He's  too  bad  far  any  thing  to ' 
happeo  to  hiio,"  wm  the  harsh  respoDse. 

"Don't  talk  ».  Jacob.  It's  a  fcarftd  night. 
There!  Oh,  what  a  sharp  flaah!  Go  oat  and 
nil  to  him.  Mavbe  M  is  elose  hy  and  afraid  to 
eome  m.  Tell  nim  not  to  be  afraid;  that  you 
won't  puniah  him.   Do,  Jacob!" 

"I  leill  panibh  him,  tltoogh!  And  111  not  lie 
fcbout  it/'  firmly  answered  Harding.  "The 
moment  I  get  my  hands  on  him,  I'll  flog  him 
within  an  indh  of  his  life,  the  desperate  litde 
ngabond!  A  pret^  race  he  has  ran  me,  after 
til  bis  ill  doing;  as  if  that  wasn't  enough." 

"What  a  crash!"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs.  Harding, 
her  fsoe  blanching  still  whiter.  "Hark!  is  that 
wind  or  rain?" 

"Bo^,"  replied  her  husband,  coolly.  "Hell 
not  be  awfty  long,  now." 

fiat  the  onyielding  fatiwr  erred  in  this  prcdic- 
tioa-  The  storm  came  down  with  fearful  riolenoe. 
bowlii^  among  the  tall  dms,  crashing  its  thnn- 
dcr  tbni^h  the  air,  and  pouring  oat  a  dcloge  oS 
run;  yet  the  boy  Tcntored  not  to  the  door  of  his 
ftiher  8  hoQse,  where  a  more  drraded  evil  awaited 
him.  He  eoald  bear  the  donental  wrath,  wild 
ud  flcroB  tiungh  it  was.  as  something  less  to  be 
feared,  thaa  tho  ortul  angw  of  his  justly  iooensed 
&ther. 

Nine,  ten,  eleven  c'dook  came;  still  the  fearfoJ 
tempest  roared  witboat— still  the  harsh  thund«r 
boomed  along  the  sky,  or  came  sharply  tattling 
down,  sod  still  nothing  was  seen  or  beard  of 
Andrew.  Almost  sick  with  anxiety  and  alarm, 
Mrs.  Hardmg,  who  had  moved  about  the  rooms 
iooessantly — now  listening  at  door  or  window, 
DOW  gauog  into  the  darkness,  and  now  calling 
the  nams  of  the  bt^— at  length  sonk  down  into 
a  kind  of  hopdess  state.  That  something  tei^ 
rible  had  hailed  to  Andrew,  she  felt-  certain; 
tfc  die  was  sore  ha  would  not  remain  oat  in 
storm  and  darkness,  if  be  could  make  bis  way 
borne.  If  softened  at  all  towards  his  erring  son, 
fi&rding  did  not  manifest  the  change.  He  bad 
w^ked  the  floor  restlessly,  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  enning,  every  now  and  then  opening  the  door 
to  look  out,  and  calling  sternly,  the  name  of 
Andrew,  who  was,  he  perasted  in  affirming, 
skulking  some  when^near  at  hand.  It  was  ail 
in  Tain  that  the  lad's  mothet  strove  to  tarn  aside 
the  harsh  anger  of  his  father. 

"til  not  let  him  go  to  swift  destmction,  Mary," 
ho  woald  answer,  with  knitted  brows.  "I'll  not 
be  a  foolish  father,  and  spare  the  rod.  CoiOe 
whev  he  wUl,  he  haa  got  to  feel  the  weight  of 
this  arm.  It  la  all  wdToioagb  for  you  to  pity 
lum;  bat  I  have  a  stem  dnty  to  perform,  and 
meu  to  tfcecato  it  fblly." 

"Try  and  not  feel  a%  aogry  against  him, 
Jacob,'*  -pleaded  tiie^iarther,  laying  her  band  on 
his  arm.  "We  knoi^bot  where  he  is,  nor  how 
dreadfaU|hhe  may  be  so^ng.  What  if  he 
should  IHeadI  The  lightning  has'  strock  very 
near,  several  times." 

"I  would  rather  see  bim  dead  now,  than 
swinnag  on  the  gallows  twenty  years  hence," 
laid  Harding,  as  Iw  drew  himself  away  from  his 
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tearfbl  wifb.  "If  he  is  dead,  he  will  be  safe 
firom  the  evil  to  come, — but,  if  alive,  it  shall  be 
my  business- to  check  the  course  of  evil." 

It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  when 
Bfrs.  Harding  went  from  the  family  sitting  room* 
into  the  adjoining  chamber,  leaving  her  haaband 
pacing  the  floor,  ud  nardng  his  anger  against 
the  absent  boy.  The  fadght  of  the  storm  had 
passed.  At  more  distant  intervals,  the  feebler 
ilaBbes  came,  and  the  fu  off  thunder  bad  a  mufSed 
roll.  The  winds  were  fast  dying  away,  and  do 
longer  swept  through  the  air,  in  howling  gnst,  or 
bore  the  fast  deEceoding  rain  in  fitful  torrents 
against  the  vrindows.  Every  moment  the  rushing 
sound  without  grew  less,  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Harding  returned  from  the  chamber— scarce 
three  minutes  bad  elapEed  since  she  left  her  hus- 
band— a  deep  stillness  bad  succeeded  the  tem- 
pest's wail.  She  came  in  with  so  changed  '» 
countenance,  that  her  hosband  could  not  help 
exclaiming — 

"Why,MaiT!  What  is  iO" 

"Jacob!"  lliere  was  a  depth  of  emotion  In 
the  vdcB  of  Urs.  Harding,  as  die  grasped  vHh 
both  hands  her  husband's  arm,  and  liftei  to  his 
face  her  moistened  eyes,  that  sorprised  and  sub- 
dued bim.  "Jacob,"  she  repeated,  ge^y  draw- 
ing bim  towards  the  chamber  door,  "1  want  to 
ifdiow  you  something." 

Harding  followed,  passively: 

"Look  there,  JacobP'  And  she  pointed  to 
the  low  bed  on  wbicb  Grace  was  laid  every  night 
beside  Lotn',  and  where  she  usually  slept  aonndly 
until  Mrs.  Harding  retired. 

Harding  started  at  what  he  saw,  vrith  a  quick 
ejaculation;  but  his  wife  clang  to  his  arm,  sajing, 
in  a  half  whisper, 

"Hush,  Jacob!— don't  wake  them  now— don't!" 

The  pause  was  ihtal  to  bis  stem  purpose.  The 
free  of  Andrew  was  before  turn,  pate  end  ahrank^A- 
with  safibring;  and  close  beside,  almost  teaching 
i%  on  (ba  same  p&'itw,  was  the  odm,  sweet, 
heavenly  face  of  the  babe.  The  boy  had  crept  in 
through  the  window,  in  the  height  of  the  st^ttm. 
and,  after  putting  off  his  wet  clothes,  laid'lj^-' 
self  down  beside  little  Grace,  evidently  wltlnhe 
hope  that  her  dove-like  innocence  would  soiten 
the  fierce  indignation  of  his  father  against  him, 
and'there  bad  fallen  asleep.  His  hair  was  wet; 
and  tear^stains  marked  bis  cheeks. 

"Poor  boy!"  almost  sobbed  Mrs.  Harding. 
She  was  overcome  with  tenderness.  AS  she 
breathed  the  words,  a  deep  sigh  parted  the  lips  of 
the  sleeping  child;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
Grace,  moving  in  her  sleep,  drew  her  little  arm 
across  his  neck,  and  laid  her  warm,  bright  check 
tohia. 

It  would  have  rcqohred  a  harder,  sterna  heart, 
than  Jacob  Har^ng'e— hard  and  stem  as  that 
was— to  vrithstaod  the  softening  influence  of  % 
scene  like  this,  coming  as  it  did  after  long  boors 
of  intense  eidtement,  and  in  the  solemn  hush 
sueoeeding  a  fearful  tempest.  A  little  while  ho 
stood  as  if  spell  bound,  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly away,  left  the  chamber.  When  Wa  wife 
followed  him  into  the  next  room,  she  found 
Jiim  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  faoiMm.  She  came  op  to  where  he  sat,  and 
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leaning  agunst  him,  laid  her  hatkd  upon  his 

Mulder. 

"Jacob,"  she  said  softly.  It  was  the  old,  old 
Toioe  that  now  entered  his  ears;  the  voice  that 
Jiad  sounded  sweetest  of  all  in  the  days  whm 
joang  love  filled  his  mind  with  dreams  of  an 
Elysian  fatore.  Be  neither  mored  nor  apoke; 
but  his  heart  was  melting. 

**Jacob— husband— dear hnshsad!"  Howmany 
years  had  passed— desolate  dreary  years  to  both 
their  suffering  spirits— ^oe  Mrs.  Haiding  had 
spoken  to  her  hosbuid  so  teadmlj,  tad  in  words 
like  these. 

"Say  oa,  Mary!"  And  as  the  words  passed 
Us  lips,  he  leaned  towards  her.  How  naturally 
gUded  her  arm  ^rom  his  sbouldw  to  his  d«&.  as 
her  heurt  leaped  with  a  d^otooa  impolse.  The '. 
old,  old  Toioe  onoo  bo  full  of  rnoue,  was  ringing 
in  hor  ean  agiun.  It  was  the  Toioe  of  her  young 
lorer:  that  in  wluch  he  had  wooed  and  won  her 
in  the  days  of  innocmt,  oonfldiog  girlhood. 

"Say  on.  Mary,"  he  repeated.  How  gently, 
almost  humbly,  be  spoka.  There  was  not  a 
timee  of  Inttemees  or  passion  in  his  tones. 

"Think  of  what  the  poor  boy  has  suffered  to- 
night, Jacob.  A  tender  child,  only  eight  yeurs 
old,  exposed  to  saoh  a  fearful  storm!  Think  of 
bim  as  Aifferiog  and  repentant.  Jacob— not  as 
stubbornly  bent  on  continuing  in  wrong.  He 
kx^  so  [Mle.  and  frightened,  even  in  his  aleep, 
tlwt  the  sight  of  him  makes  my  heart  ache." 

"And  think,  too,  Mary,"  answered  Harding, 
"of  his  great  ofienoe.  Will  it*  be  right  to  let 
hhn  go  unpunished!" 

"Why  Bhonld  he  b«  pnniahed?"  aaked  Mn. 
Harding. 

"For  his  own  good.  He  most  be  taught  that 
evil  deeds  bring  inevitable  pam." 

"And  have  tbc^y  not  brought  pain  to-night?" 
^d  Mrs.  Hardhig.  "Think,  Jacob,  whether,  f3r 
my  wnmg,  yon  would  hiive  doomed  him  to  the 
anguish  and  fear  he  must  have  suffered  tO'nightl 
I  am  sure  yon  would  not" 

*'0h,  Mary.  I  dare  not  let  him  escape  my 
severe  displeasure,"  re|^ed  Harding,  his  voice 
uking  a  troubled  tone.'  "for  him  to  go  m  in 
this  way,  is  certain  ruin.*' 

"It  is  ibr  us  to  save  him  from  evil,  if  in  oar 
power,  Jacob.  But  how  shall  we  save  him! 
Severity,  I  fear,  will  not  do  it.  He  has  been 
scolded,  and  driven  and  whipped,  natil  I  scHne- 
times  think  he  ia  hardened.  A  numlw  of  times 
I  have  noticed,  of  late,  that  what  I  qteak  mildly : 
to  him,  ho  obeys  more  |readily  than  when  I  am 
oat  <tf  patience.  If  I  oraer  him  to  do  any  thinfc 
in  an  angry,  or  imperative  voiee,  he  mores  off 
solkily.  and,  unless  l  follow  him  up,  is  certain  to 
disobey  me.  But,  if  I  say, '  Andew.  go  and  do  so 
and  60,  that's  a  good  boy,'  be  springs  away  and 
does  the  errand  in  the  shortest  time,  and  iwith 
evident  pleasure."  « 

"I  wish  to  do  right,  Mary,"  said  Harding,  in 
an  irresolute  voice. 

"No  one  knows  thatbetter  than  I  do,  Jacob," 
answered  Mi».  Harding.  "But  what  ia  right? 
Ab!  that  is  the  question.  How  ignorant  and 
mingweare!  We  have  tried  hard  and  harsh 
means  with  our  oluldren  fam  the  beginning,  and 


they  do  not  seem  to  grow  better.  Lei  oa 
some  gentler  netiuds.'* 

"But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Andicwl  Let 
the  past  go  nnpnnished?" 

''ITnpaiushad,  at  hast  by  the  rod,  Jacob.  Be 
expects  that;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  ^epared 
for  it.  If  we  deal  more  gmtly  by  him,  and  let 
him  understand  that  we  are  grievied  rmther  tbu 
angry  athisoonduct— thatonr  punishment,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  given  in  love,  not  indignation 
—be  may  repent  iu  more  dee|dy  of  his  evil  deedi 
than  if  stubborn  anger  be  aroiued  thzon^  piiB> 
ful  chastisement.  Hush!" 

Mrs.  Harding  rused  herself  up  and  listened,  ts 
a  voice  came  from  the  room  they  had  left  a  Uttlt 
while  before.  It  was  Andrew's  vnce.  **0h, 
father!"  they  heard  him  say  distioetfy,  and  in  a 
tone  of  fear. 

Both  arose  quickly  and  went  into  &e  diamber 
where  he  was  lying- 

"Don't  cut  me  so  hard,  &ther!— Don't— Ob, 
don't!"   His  tones  were  fbll  of  agony. 

"I'm  BO  wet  and  frightened!"  he  mnimnred, 
a  litda  while  afkowards.  "Wont  the  li^itwu 
strike  mel  O  dear!  O  dear!  If  father  woaMn^ 
out  me  so  hard!" 

The  beart-fhlt  mother  eoald  not  keep  the  tetn 
from  rkining  over  her  f%oe;  and  even  Jacob  &rd> 
ing  felt  a  woman's  weakness  stealing  throagh  hie 
breast.  He  was  about  moving  away  from  the 
bed  where  his  children  dept,  when  Andrew 
started  np,  wide  awake  almost  as  soon  as  Ins  ^cf 
were  opMied. 

'■Ob.  father!"  he  exclaimed,  the  moment  his 
bewildered  mind  was  able  to  oomprebeod  fais 
true  position— "Don't  whip  me — please  don't! 
I've  been  very  bad;  but,  if  you  wont  whip  me, 
I'll  try  and  not  be  bad  any  more.** 

And  he  stretched  forth  his  bands  impl<»uigly. 
while  his  colorless  face  bed  Such  a  look  of  fear 
and  sorrow,  that  the  heart  nntoucbed  by  ita  ex- 
pression must  have  been  of  adamant. 

"You  have  been  very  wicked,  Andrew,'*  said 
bis  mother,  in  a  low.  serious,  grieving  voice, 
"and  I  do  not  see  how  your  iktbsr  can  hdp  pan- 
isbing  yon." 

"Ob,  mother!  mother!"  cried  the  child,  bunt- 
ing into  tears,  and  bending  over  towards  her — 
she  had  stooped  down  by  the  bedside — "I  know 
I  have  been  wicked,  and  I'm  so  .sonr-  I  dont 
know  why  I  did  It.  It  seemed  as  if  I  oooldnt 
help  it.  0  mother!— bow  dreadful  it  was  oat  in 
the  woods,  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  all 
aronnd  me!  I  was  so  frightened!  But  I  was 
afraid  to  come  in.  I  saw  the  candle  in  the  win- 
dow, and  heard  yon  and  &ther  call  me;  but  I 
didn't  dare  to  answer.  Once,  when  the  lightr 
ning  made  all  as  bright  as  day,  I  thought  I  saw 
Grace  just  a  little  way  before  me.  on  the  ground. 
I  ran  right  up  to  the  spffi^^it  she  wasn't  tliere! 
Then  I  thought  I'd  get  inS  Ae  wifdow,  and  lie 
down  on  the  bed,  just  here,  along  aside,  of  her. 
Maybe.  I  said  to  myselC  father,  who  mm  little 
Orace  so  much,  won't  whip  me  for  ImmBu^  it  I 
promise  net  to  be  bad  any^more." 

"And  do  yon  promiWvQ^^^q^^t^  Mrs.  Hud- 
iag  spoke  very  seriou^y.  o 
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"I'd  pnMHlte.  tfl  tbonght-fhthviniild  bdim 
>e."  th*  poor  child*— 

«>PnBA|M  in  «uM8t?" 
••O  ye^motbar." 

**Tbui  Mk  him  to  fini^Te  7011,  mj  m!'* 
Then  wu  ft  dwp  aimoa  for  mbm  moauats. 
"P»th«r!"  Timid— bcaitatiQg,  ■Imost  feufol 
M  tbe  Toiee  that  brok*  on  the  hashed  «ir  of  the 

i&mber. 

Hmrding  ndtber  moved  from  the  apot  where  he 
ood,  wiUi.  averted  fkoe,  nor  anawerad. 
"Father!  Oh.  Father!" 
The  Btern  man  was  too  mn<^  atrftened,  to  re- 
it  the  pleading  angoish  of  that  broken  voiit, 
"WdXy  my  son?"   He  did  not  mean  to  speak 

gently;  bat  hia  beftrt  flowed  into  his  tones. 
"IVe  been  very  wicked,  iiitheT."  His  ntter- 
loe  was  choked,  and  he  conld  say  no  ntore. 
"S^k  to  him.  Jacob,"  said  Uia.  HanUng,; 
ndii^  towards  her  husband. 

down,  my  aoo,  and  go  to  deep.  Ton : 
me  been  vary  wicked,  and  I  intnded  to  ponidi 
m  setciely.  Bat.  if  yon  vritt  be  a  good  n^,  as 
m  iwoinise,  I  may  foi^ire  you." 
Bardiog  tried  to  apeak  ealmly.  and  eren  a 
;tle  stemly;  bnt  his  Toioe  was  soaroely  steady, 
id  betimyed  iht  powerfol  stm^le  that  was 
ting  on  within,  Andrew  fell  back.  aobbii^ 
I  the  pillow,  from  whioh,  a  little  while  befine,  he 
td  started  np  in  fear,  his  &ther  left  the  chamber, 
leply  agitatM.   He  wished  to  be  alone  in  order 

recoTer  his  manly  self-possession.  His  face 
as  calm  and  elerated,  when  he  rejoined  his  wife. 
I  both  their  hearts,  what  a  wild  tempest  had 
ged,  aymboliog  the  fierce  storm  that  darkened 
le  fkce  of  nature!  But  the  azure  ^tha  of  their 
drita  wera  clear  again— clear  u  the  stairy 
savcDOS  that  arched  abore  their  lowly  dwelling. 

CHAPTKE  vni. 
Btr.  Long,  thcTillage  acfaool-maater.^ter  leaving 
a  carpenter,  took  his  way  homeward,  opprenad 
r  ft  troubled  feeling.  He  was  a  man  of  humane 
ipalses,  and  these  were  excited  by  the  emd 
reftta  ftod  savage  looks  of  Hardmg.  Andrew's 
fence  was  heinous,  deserving  more  than  ordi- 
marks  of  displeasure;  and  he  had.  himself, 
ten  tbinkiDg  over  various  modes  of  punish- 
ent,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  select  that  which 
aald  be  most  efficacious,  when  tbe  young  truant 
esented  himself  in  the  morning.  Miss  GKmp,  the 
esa'Oiftker.  was  at  his  boose  when  be  retained 
>me-  She  was  doing  some  work  for  Mrs.  Long, 
id  dropped  in  wiUiit  alittla  brfbreaoppertime. 
erj  naturftUy.  aha  vraa  faivitad  to  remain  ontil 
tar  tcft.  Indead.  Wm  ffimp  waa  geiunlly  a 
dotnne  goest,  for  aha  waa  chatty,  and  knew  the 
eftk  aida  of  vfuy  woman  in  the  ne^boihood. 
w  wfta,  nunaover,  in  possession  of  ^1  the  onr- 
Dt  goeop— good-natured  and  iU>natared— floai- 
g  fttwat,  Car  and  nwr,  and  had  a  way  peculiar 
berself,  and  racy  withal,  of  t^Ung  evvything 
to  kneE  and  a  little  more,  aomeAiDU. 
xToaflfcok  aober,  Bdward,"  said  the  school- 
■aMr*8  wife,  aa  her  eyes  rested«n  her  husband's 
00.  soon  after  he  came  in.  *'l>on^  yvn  feel 
eU?" 

*•  SanatUng  haa  lu^enad  that  tnmbka  ma," 


replied  Mr.  Long.  And  then  he  looked  mm  ae- 
rioua. 

Bow  qoiaUy  waa  the  head  of  MBsa  Gimp  ele- 
vated! What  ft  ^arkliog  tatareat  waa  in  her  tva 
bright  eyea! 

«*Iroahla  yoQ,  Idwaid?  What  fa  H?" 

A  ahade  of  anxiety  flitted  aonaa  the  pleaaairt 
&oe  of  Mrs.  Long. 

**Nothii^;  that  partioolarly  cmoeru  myadf," 
replied  the  sohool-maatcr. 

••Anytiimg  wrong  in  the  sebooll'* 

"There's  siHnething  wrong  abont  one  of  the 
scholars.  Andrew  Harding  has  been  plavina 
truant."  a 

*'The  ne'er  do  vrell!"  exdaimed  Miss  Qimp; 
not  BO  mtich  in  sorrow  or  anger,  aa  from  a,speci«8 
of  unoooscious  satis&ction  at  hearing  a  piece  of 
bad  news. 

■I'm  afiraid  that  hoy  will  come  to  an  evil  end," 
remaikcd  Mia.  Long. 

"Ball  eome  to  the  gaDowa.  witfaont  doubt," 
said  Misa  Gimp.  "I  naver  aaw  his  nMoh.  Not 
for  a  mountain  of  gold  would  I  live  in  the  house 
with  him.  I  jiij  Ua  poor  mother;  but  then*  die 
haa  Iierself  to  wime.  I  never  saw  %  wom^i  have 
so  little  management  with  children.  She  lets 
them  do  as  tboy  i^ease,  and  make  as  much  noise 
and  disorder  as  they  like,  until  she  gets  so 
worried  she  can't  stand  it  any  longer;  and  then 
she  screams  at  them,  and  boxes  their  eara  tight 
and  left,  in  a  way  to  make  one's  Uood  eold.  Hat's 
no  way  to  bring  up  children." 

'•Indeed  it  is  not,"  waa  tha  quiet  RBpenae  of 
the  aohool-maater's  wife. 

"Why,  d'ye  know."  ran  on  Miss  Gimp,  "that 
on  OD3  occasion  of  my  being  there  to  fit  a  dress 
for  wn.  Hardily,  Andrew— a  little  imp  of  Satan 
he  is— forrave  me  for  sajing  so — ^Andrew  threw  a 
large  oaae  knife  at  Ina  aiatw  Lucy.  It  oame  as 
nigh  entting  her  ear  off  aa  oould  be;  jnat  toneh- 
ing  it  wiUi  the  edge  as  it  glanced  by.  If  you  bad 
seen  the  passion  of  his  mother'  It  was  awful! 
Sbegrewalmost  black  in  the  face;  and  I  thonght  she 
w<Hild  never  get  done  beating  the  boy.  It  made 
me  ndc  at  heart!  Oh!  She  is  a  woman  of  an 
awful  temper.  I  wouldn't  have  her  tongue  on  me 
for  the  world.  And  so.  Andrew  has  beai  playing 
the  truant,  ha?" 

How  the  voice  of  Miss  Gimp  changed,  as  she 
recollected  heraelf. 

**I  am  grieved  to  say  tint  he  lias, "answered  the 
school-master,  gravely. 
"Doea  his  fother  know  \f.V'  asked  Mrs.  Long. 
**Taa;  and,  I  us  aony  to  aay,  is  in  a  roost 
dreadbl  paadon  ahmtt  it.  I  ealtod  at  bis  shop  as 
I  came  home  jnat  now.  and  tha  way  he  Ifined 
and  spoke  made  na  radly  ahndder." 

"Be*8a  emeMeBsparcd  man."  said  Miss  Gimp. 
"I  know  all  about  lum.  His  fotber  waa  little 
better  than  a  savage,  and  used  to  beat  hia  children 
abwt  as  if  they  were  dogs." 

"I  pity  Andrew,  from  my  heart."  said  Mr. 
Long.  "He  haa  acted  very  badly;  Imt  he  is  only 
a  tender  child,  needing  correothm  for  hia  faoU, 
but  not  able  to  bear  the  oruelty  m  atow|^r  him. 
I  feel  unhappy  about  it." 

"How  would  it  do,"  auggeated  Mrs.  Long,  "for 
you  to  go  over,  after  tea.  and  try  to  aootba  hr 
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fftther»  ftod  thus  Juruk  tha  homj  we^^of  his 
dtBpleuDr«?" 

*«  Joat  what  I  wu  thbiking  sbeiit,V  nid  Mr. 
Long- 

*T  wouldn't  do  any  soeh  thing,"  spoke  up  Miss 
Qimp.  qniokly.  "Take  mj  advioe,  and  dm't  go 
near  him.  Eb's  a  wry  strange  man.  As  sure  as 
yoa  do,  hell  insult  700:  and,  what  is  worse*  heat 
Andrew  twioe  as  badlj,  from  a  fresh  exdtement 
of  angry  feelings." 

"There  may  be  qomething  in  that,"  remarked 
tile  school-master V  wife. 

"There  is  something  in  it,"  said  Miss  GKmp. 
"People  like  them  can't  bear  interference  from 
others;  and  always  repel  introsion  by  broad  in- 
salt.  Let  them  alone,  Mr.  Long,  to  ck>  with  their 
own  as  liiey  please.  More  barm  than  good  will 
arise  from  any  attempt  you  may  make  to  screen 
the  yoong  rebel.  It's  all  very  kind— very  hu- 
mane in  yon,  Mr.  Long— and  does  greatoeditto 
your  heart.  Bat,  yon  can't  hdp  them  any." 

"There  may  be  tenth  in  your  si^eation*"  an- 
swered llie  aohotd-master,  m.  acme  doubt  and  h^ 
resoIatioQ— be  was  flattered,  in  siste  of  btmself.; 
by  1088  Gimp's  compliment— "and  yet,  it  does 
not  seem  right  to  leave  a  helfrfesa  child  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  insane  from  anger,  and  not  make 
an  effi)rt  to  save  him  from  exceasiTe  orudty." 

Tea  was  soon  after  on  the  taUe.  Mr.  Ltmg, 
still  nndedded  in  his  mind,  sat  tboogbtful  and 
nearly  Silent  during  the  meal,  while  Miss  Gimp 
rattled  OQ,  mUch  to  the  edification  of  Mrs.  Long, 
who,  in  her  agreeable  tittle-tattle,  quite  forgot 
poor  Andrew  Hu^g.  A  sadden  roll  of  distant 
thunder  interrupted  the  voluUe  play  of  the  gos- 
sip's tongue.  , 

"What's  that?"  she  exdahned— "not  a  gnat 
coming,  up?" 

Mr.  Lcmg  wenttotbedoor>aiidttirewa^ance 
around  the  btnizon. 

"There  are  some  heavy  donds  10  the  West," 
said  he. 

"And  it  threatens  rain,"  added  Miss  Gimp,' 
who  now  stood  by  his  side.  "Get  me  my  bonnet, 
if  you  please,  Mre.  Long,"  said  she.  turning  to 
the  school-master's  wile.  "It's  growii^  dark  fast, 
and  I  most  ran  home." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  It  isn't  li^  I'm  sure 
it  -won't  storm  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Ijong,  affect- 
ii^g  a  great  deal  of  reluotanoe  at  parting  wifh  Miss 
Gtmp,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  just  enough  self- 
esteem  to  beliere  that  the  school-  master's  wife  fdt 
really  bad  about  her  "gping  away  so  eariy." 

Often,  daring  the  fearful  storm  tbat  raged  that 
night,  did  Mr.  Long  think  of  Andrew  Harding, and 
wuider  how  it  wu  wiUi  him.  He  could  not  for- 
get the  orncl  free  and  woids  of  tha  bor's  &tbv; 
th^  haunted  lus  imaginatkm  and  his  thoughts. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  woot  early,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  the  sdMol-honse.  He  was  sitting 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  study,  whm  the  sound  ^ 
footsteps  caused  him  to  lookup.  It  was  too  soon 
to  e^iect  any  of  the  sdwlais,  and  be  was,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  see  a  stranger.  He  almost  start- 
ed, aa  he^w  the  carpenter  leading  lus  son  and 
within  a  Tew  steps  of  uie  door. 

"Mr.  Long,  I  have  brought  Andrew  to  school 
this  nunalug."  t 


Hardmg  had  paused  with  one  Aot  aorass  the 
threshold.  He  spoke  in  a.  steady  voioe,  rather 
below  his  4Hr£na^  tone.  "I  preferred  eoning 
early,  before  the  other  scholars  arrived,  as  I 
wished  to  say  a  word  aUmt  flu  lad." 

"Won't  you  step  in?"  said  the  school-naster, 
quite  taken  hy  surprise  at  the  manner  of  lus 
visiter,  in  whiui  was  nothing  of  the  fleiea  in- 
dignation apparent  at  their  last  interview. 

"No,  I  thank  you.   Ton  can  go  in,  Andrew." 

The  boy  entmd,  quietly,  and  went  with  a 
stealthy  step  to  his  usual  seat 

"I  called  to  say.  Mr.  Long,"  resumed  the 
carpenter,  "that  Andrew  promises,  if  you  will 
forgive  lum,  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  soeh  bad 
oonduot.  I  think  Ms  punishment  has,  already, 
been  severe  enough,  and  of  a  character  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  been  very 
wicked;  but,  I  think,  repents  sincerely." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  him,"  said  the  sehool- 
m aster,  "but  grieved  that  any  sobolar  of  nine 
sboiAd  oommit  that  most  oiagraedhl  of  all 
o£fenoes,  playing  tha  truant  If  yon  tUiik  he 
has  been  suflSaently  punished,  snd  sineerdy 
repents,  the  matter  can  rest  where  it  is.  But  I 
will  not  promise,  for  the  future,  should  he  offiEod 
again.   The  example  would  be  too  peinidow." 

"I  think  you  can  trust  him,"  answered  the 
carpent^,  as  he  moved  back  a  few  steps  from 
the  door.  "Good  morning,"  he  added,-  after 
standing  silent,  for  a  nunnent  w  two,  and  mat 
away. 

Mr.  Long  felt  rather  strangeIy,on  finding  him- 
self alone  with  the  boy,  i^ter  this  brief  inter- 
view with  Harding.  In  both  the  father  and  soe, 
a  str^ing  change  was  apparent.  As  to  the 
basis  of  tbe  change,  he  was  altogether  ignorant. 
The  natural  conclusion  to  which  his  mind  came, 
almost  without  reflection,  was,  that  tbe  «a>^ 
penter  had  punished  his  oUld  with  a  mca^ve  of 
severi^  fiann  wludi  his  own'better  omscnmmesa 
now  revolted,  and  that  as  oome  reparatioa  far 
his  cruelty,  he  now  sought  to  screen  him  Ann  fkir- 
ther  consequences.  That  beUi  were  greatly  sob> 
dued,  was  apparent  at  a  glance. 

"Andrew."  said  the  sidiocdrmaster.  Hs^^ 
kindly,  but  seriously. 

Tbe  child  looked  up  timidly. 

"Oome  here,  Andiew." 

The  boy  left  hia  seat,  and  came  towards  the 
sohool-maater,  with  a  slow  movement,  his  eyes 
fixed  earnestly  and  enquiringly  upon  his  faoe. 

There  were  unmistakable  marim  of  snfferii^ 
and  fear  in  tbat  yoimg  countenance,  and,  aa  Mr. 
Long  noted  them,  pity  for  the  lad.  and  a  new 
ioterest  in  TSgud  to  hin,  was  awalwned  in  his 
mind. 

"Poor  boyP'  It  was  hia  faivolnntery  mental 
^acnlation.  Searody  thinking  ai  what  he  was 
doing,  he  took  Andraw  by  the  hand,  and  aiid, 

kindly, 

"I  am  soiry  yon  Were  ao  naughty,  yesterday. 
Bow  came  you  todo  so?" 

The  child's  lips  qaivwed  amonentfted  his 
eyes  feU  to  tibe  gipund.  A  little  while  ha  stood 

dlent. 

"How  came  yon  to  do  so,  Andrew?"  Tbe 
vdoe  that  said  this  was  load  and  ottoonrapng. 
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**Idon'tkiKnr,Mr.  Long/'wuanswend,— anfl 
now  the  face's  clesr  eyes— the  acHolmaster  wu 
Btnick  with  the  Bofuiesa  of  their  expression — 
were  raised  to  bii.  "It  seemed  m  if  I  couldn't 
help  it  I  didn't  think  much,  at  first,  what  I 
was  doii^:  bat  wbw  I  got  a  going,,  it  was  like 
nmoing  down  hill.   I  oooldn't  step  mjBelf-'* 

"Ton  are  swrr  abont  it,  are  voa  not.  An- 

'KHi.  yea,  Mr.  hmg.  I  eant  teQ  yon  bow 
wirrlam.   I  wish  I  badnt  doaeit" 

"YoD  wSI  never  do  so  a«idnl" 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,  J&.  Long." 

**Toii  can  help  it,  Andrew,"  said  fbesdwol- 
Btster,  in  a  serious  voice.  "Erery  one  can  help 
doing  wrong." 

1"!  don't  know."  The  child  spoke  half  to  him- 
Be  f,  uid  in  a  tone  so  sad,  that  the  sobool-master 
was  tonobed  by  it— "It  seems  as  if  I  couldn't 
kem  it,  sometimes."  ' 

"Do  yoa  ever  say  your  prayers,  on  gcang  to 
bed,  at  night?"  asked  the  school- master,  Mter 
t  few-moments  of  thoaghtfol  silence. 

"I  uted  to  say  tfaem  a  good  while  ago;  bat  I 
nerer  do  dOw,"  yna  answered. 

"Ton  must  begin  aftain,  Andrew,  if  you  d^re 
'  to  be  a  good  boy.   B^n  this  very  night.  Do 
net  get  into  bed.  onUl  yoa  have  kndt  dowii,  and 
8iud— ^Onr  Father  who  art  in  Heaven.'  Do 
Li^tr  and  ^lip  say  their  prayers  at  night?" 

'No.  nr .  Mother  doesn  t  teach  any  <tf  as  to 
8iy  oor  prayers." 

"Do  yon  ever  read  in  the  Bible?" 

"Uotber  won't  let  me  have  the  Bible.'* 

"Why  not?" 

"She  saye  I  dirty,  the  leaves  and  pictures." 
"H4ve  yon  no  Testament?" 

"No.  sir." 

"If  I  give  you  one,  will  yon  read  in  it?" 
"Yes,  sir.'' 

"Very  well.  Andrew.  I  will  bring  you  a  Tes- 
tament this  afternoon,  and  it  shall  be  yoors  if 
yOB  irill  learn  a  verse  in  it  every  day." 
The  lad's  fSioe  Ivigbtened  with  real  pleasure. 
"Not  lU  evil,— no.  not  all  evil!*'^  were  the 
sehMl'master's  eamesUy,  inward  spoken  wwds. 
"The  innocence  of  childhood  has  been  trampled 
on,  and  overlaid;  bat  there  is  good  ground  ^1, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  cultore." 

"Andrew."  said  he,  after  a  slight  pause,  "you 
mast  be  on  your  guard  when  the  other  boys  oome 
to  school.  It  is  known  that  you  hare  played 
tmant.  and  some  of  them  will  be  sure  to  say 
unkind  things  to  yon  about  it.  Try  and  not  get 
tngiT— try  bard,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  help  it. 
D>a't  seem  to  mind  what  th^ 


soon  let  you  alone." 


say,  and  they'll 


:table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  mind 
busy  with  a  new  train  of  thoughts  that  occupied 
it  almost  per  foroe.  Side  by  ^do.  on  two  low 
chairs,  sat  Andrew  and  his  sister  Lucy,  younger 
by  two  years.  Andrew  held  open  in  his  hands 
the  Testament,  given  him  according  to  promisot 
by  Mr.  Long,  and  he  was  reading  from  it  in  a 
low  voice,  while  Lucy  leaned  towards  him,  lis- 
tening intently.  The  motbw's  ears  were  open, 
as  WW  as  Lucy's,  and  toA.  in  every  word;  and 
it  WIS  not  hmg  beAve  Harding  began  to  listen 
also.  Andrew  .was  reading  ol  the  Inrth  of 
Christ  in  the  dty  of  Bethlehem,  and  <d  the  wise 
men  who  came  from  the  East,  guided  by  the  Star 
that  heralded  Bia  wonderful  advent.  It  wa& 
many,  many  years,  since  the  words  of  this 
strange  history  had  been  in  his  thoughts;  and 
now  they  came  to  him  with  a  newly  awakening 
hiterest.  Andrew  read  on— of  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  warning  him  of 
the  evil  designs  of  Herod— of  the  cruel  slaughter 
of  &e  innocents— of  John  the  Baj^st  preaching 
repentance  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,-^and  of 
the  Ittptism  of  the  Saviour  in  Jordan. 

All  unoonsdotts  that  his  father  and  ^mother 
were  listening,  the  boy  conUnued  to  read.  What 
a  power  was  in  the  Divine  Word,  coming  to  thar 
ears,  as  it  did,  borne  <ni  the  voice  of  a  child! 
There  was  a  wondof  ul  fiudnation  about  every 
fiut  and  evenr  holy  senUroent.  They  saw.  in 
imagination,  Jesus  fed  up.  <tf  the  Spirit,  into#ie 
wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil;  and 
when  the  rebuked  tempter  left  Htm,  they  felt  a 
sense  of  pleasure  at  the  trinmph  of  good  over 
evil,  tiut  passed  with  a  low  thrill  to  the  ipro- 
foundeat  depths  of  their  being.  In  the  call  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  James  and  John  the 
sons  of  Zebedee.  tb^  almost  seemed  to  bear  the 
Lord  speaking  to  them,  and  calling  thim  to  a 
new  life.  They  saw  Him  going  about  through 
Galilee,  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  and  beahng  all 
manner  of  nckness  and  ^1  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people.  And  when  He  went  up  into 
a  mountain,  and  taught  finun  theneo  the  multi- 
tude, the  Divine  words  He  uttered  came  to  them 
with  a  spirit  and  power  that  lift^  their  souls 
into  higher  regions,  and  gave  them  perceptions  of 
truths  aoch  as  had  never  come  to  them  be- 
fiire. 

"Blessed  are  the  merdful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  theif 
shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  fqt 
they  shall  bo  oaUed  the  children  of  God. " 

Many  times,  in  earlier  days— days  in  which 
some  rosy  gleams  from  the  morning  of  childhood 
mingled  with  the  colder  light  of  selfish  maturity 


moment,  and  the  conference  of  Andrew  and 
sdnol-master  was  at  an  end. 


The  form  of  a  boy  darkened  the  door  at  this  —had  they  heard  these  beaatifiil  sentences,  but 

,  *  —j.i.  *  A.J,  ^  the  words  so  penetrated  their  souls; 

never  had  they  felt  such  a  sad,  almost  hopeless 
yearning  tO  rise  into  the  holy  states  of  the  mer- 
cifal,  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the  peaoemaker. 
.  Still  Andrew  read  on.  onoonseioos  that  other 
ears  Haa  Lucy's  wer«  hearkening  to  his  vtter- 
anoe  intently. 

"Let  your  light  so  dfeWoToli^ft^^they 
may  see  your  eood  worln. 
Father  wbioh  is  in  Heaven." 


CHAPTER  EC 

It  wai  evening.  Lotty  and  Grace  were  sleep- 
ing side'  by  side,  and  Philip,  a  resOess,  rather 
fretful  diild,  of  four  years,  had  ftome  time  since 
been  taken  off  to  bed.  Mrs.  Harding,  having 
cleared  away  the  supper  thiDg8,  now  buuly  plied 
htf  needle.  Ber  husband  was  near  her,  by  the 
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A  low  sigh  from  the  mother^fi  heuf  tnmUed, : 
scarce  Audibly,  on  the  sir. 

"AgMQ,  ye  hftve  beard  that  it  hath  been  said| : 
by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  riialt  not  forswear 
thyself,  bat  sbalt  perform  unto  the  Lor^  thine 
oaths:  Bat  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all: 
neither  by  heaTcn,  for  it  is  Qod'a  throne;  nor  by  | 
the  earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool:  ndther  hj  Jem- 
salon,  Ihr  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  kii^.  Nd-  . 
ther  shslt  tbon  sweu  07  thy  bead,  becanse  thou 
oust  not  miko  odo  hair  white  or  black;  but 
let  your  oommtmioatioii  be,  yea,  jea;  nay,  nay: 
&r,  whatsoem  it  man  tlum  tluse.  oometh  of 
ml." 

**C«netb  of  erH— oometii  of  erlL"  How  the 
words  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Jaoob  ILurdlng, 
orer  and  over  again,  as  if  spoken  direetlj  to  him. 

"Bat  I  say  onto  70a,  Love  ypor  enemies,  bless 
them  that  corse  yon,  do  good  n>  them  that  hate 
yta,  uid  pra7  for  them  which  despitefiilly  ase 
yoQ  and  persecnte  yoa:  that  ye  may  be  the  cbil- 
dien  of  yoar  Father  which  is  in  Heaven;  for  He 
maketh  his  san  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  s^deth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  For,  if  ye  lore  them  which  love  yon, 
what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same?  And  if  ye  salute  yonr  brethren  only, 
what  .do  ye  more  than  others?  do  not  even  the 
puUicans  so?  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  even  as 
your  Fktherwluch  is  in  Heaven  is  pufeot" 

¥ind  with  reading  aloud*  Andrew  now  closed 
his  Testunent,  and  said*  in  •  kind  waj,  to  bis 
uster— 

•*Come,  Lucy;  let's  ^  to  bed." 

-Lucy  made  no  bbJeclKn,  and  the  two  oUldren, 
who  had  learned  to  widt  m  themselves,  took  a 
candle,  and  went  off  to  their  obamber,  np  stairs, 
witbont  a  cross  w  angry  word— snneuiing  so 
nnusual,  that  both  fUner  ud  mother  noted  it 
with  surprise. 

Plying  her  needle,  sat  Mrs.  Harding,  and  near 
her,  his  hand  shading  his  face  from  the  light, 
was  her  husband,  umost  motionless.  In  the 
minds  of  both  lingered  passages  just  read  from 
the  Word  of  Life,  while  a  deep  calmness  per- 
vaded their  spirits.  Not  so  much  rebuked  were 
thejr  by  the  troths,  condemnatory  of  the  past, 
whidi  seemed  spoken  anew,  as  inspired  by  a 
dawning  hope  of  somethii^  better  in  the  fntore- 
A  dim  foreshadowing  of  better  and  happier 
States  came  to  both,  and  with  It  an  awakening 
tenderness  eaeh  for  the  other,  and  a  deeper, 
porer,  more  unselfish  love  for  their  children- 

A  little  while  they  heard  Andrew  and  Lucy 
moving  about  in  the  chamber  above;  then  aU 
was  still.  Presently,  there  stole  down  a  low 
murmur.  The  mother's  hand  rested  in  her  lap, 
and  she  raised  her  head  to  listen. 

•'What  is  that?"  she  sud,  rising  and  going  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairway. 

''Give  us  this  day  our  daQy  bread,  and  forgive  i 
ns  our  debts — " 

This  much  she  heard  distinctly,  in  the  voice  of: 
Andrew. 

The  tturmnring  sound  was  continued  for  a 
Uttle  wink,  and  then  all  wa8.tilent. 

*'What  was  tt?"  asked  Harding,  as  his  wife 
came  back  to  her  ami  by  the  table. 


A  moment  or  two,  Mrs.  Girding  gased  mto 
her  hnsbaod'a  face,  as  if  to  read  his  atata  of 
mind,  and  then  answered — 
"It  was  Andrew,  saying  his  prayers." 
The  hand  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  be- 
tween the  light  and  his  face  was  qmekly  lestored 
to  its  ponticu  by  Harding,  who  turned  himself  a 
littk  nrther  away  from  observatkn,  and  did  sot 
ispeak  for  neaily  half  an  honr.  That  timovas 
;  spent  la  an  inmost  invidnntary  wriiBw  of  As 
past,  and  in  partially-fonnsd  pwrpoaes  to  Hve  a 
better  Ufo  in  tne  ftatore;  if  not  lor  nit  own  sake, 
at  least  for  the  sake  <^  his  childrtaa. 

Very  gently  did  sleep  draw  her  dndcy  enrtains 
around  the  weary  heads  of  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, that  night.  Morning  foand  their  spirits 
cafai,  hopefrd,  and  yearning  for  the  brttcr  life.  <d 
whose  beatitudes  came  to  them  some  partial 
glimpses  as  tb^r  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  teaching  the  mnltitodes  that  gatbcnd 
to  hear,  as  He  sat  upon  the  moontain  in  Qalilea. 
[TO  ra  omwiironD.] 

MORE  P£DESTRIAKIZma. 

BT  TSOS.  E.  VAH  BSraKB. 

On  leaving  a  large  city  to  commence  another 
Journey,  the  traveller  is  seldom  as  observant  of 
what  passes  around  him  during  his  exit  as  he  was 
during  his  entrance.  Whilst  entering,  his  ^cs 
were  wide  open,  his  attention  aroused  and  fivuy, 
ud  alt  his  fine  senses  eagedy  absorbent;  in  the 
aot  (MT  departing,  he  is  like  a  norso  with  a  blind 
bridle,  and  lot^s  more  onwards  and  fi»waids 
than  on  either  side  of  him. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  psychol<^cal  fact,  on 
the  bright  September  morning  that  we  started 
from  Sirasbuiv  for  another  ramble  an  foot,  tbe 
Bunillummed  ul  objeotsso  bril]iantly,and  brought 
out  all  lights  and  shadows  with  such  wmiderinl 
magic,  that  the  eye  became  less  ^prospective  and 
much  more  circumspective  than  is  usual  on  sacb 
occasions. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  Viab  Market  to 
examine  me  curious  costumes  and  coontenanoes 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  we  found  that  the  fish, 
instead  of  being  heaped  hi  inanimate  pitea  aa  is 
ustully  the  case,  were  keptalive  in  lai!ge  tabs  and 
vessels  filled  with  fresh  water.  It  was  like  kMik- 
ing  at  an  aviary  as  compared  witii  a  oollectiuii  of 
stuffed  birds  in  a  musensk.  lifo  was  there — lifo 
with  all  its  i}lay  and  gloss— lifo  sporting  in  tbt 
sunshine.  For  once  the  flimy  people  were  bdfare 
me  in  all  their  untold  beauty.  There  tbey  were 
without  a  lurking-place.  Ko  deep,  dark  river 
bottom  was  thera  no  cavemed  buiik;  noovei^ 
faangiog  antique  root.  Tbe  eel  delighted  me 
witii  his  sinuous  gleam;  the  car^  displayed  Ins 
burnished  coat  of  mail;  the  massive  sttn^geon.  for 
want  of  room  to  glide  at  will,  lay  tremulooriy 
still;  while  the  trout  no  longer  able  to  flash  in 
and  ou$,  qiuvered  below  me  with  his  mottled 
'  back,  or  glancing  bis  dark-brown  adea  in  the 
sua,  shoind  me  each  yellowish  spot,  each  spot 
having  a  brighter  one  of  glistening  scarlet  in  its 

Dioitaed  by  GOLOoTe     ,  .„ 

Thespeotadewtta 'onaratBe^^  Andtben 
to  watcik  thnr  difibfcnt  modes  of  progresskxi,  ao- 
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cording  to  the  shape  of  the  body  and  the  number  and  hashed,  the  same  nomber  of  strokes 

and  location  of  the  different  fins:  to  see  them  now  |  would  be  repeated  faintly  and  afar  from  a  quarter 


sculling,  now  rowing,  now  poising  themselves 
now  sinking  to  the  bottom  bj  some  internal  me- 
chanism, and  now  monntiog  as  cnriotttly  to  the 
sarftuje;  to  cat  offin  imagination  some  particular 
fin  CT  pair  of  fins,  and  to  conceive  the  effect;  to 
liuiey  the  spine  deprived  of  its  fleiibility,  <^  the 
fins  «f  their  Tibntory  motion;—- in  short,  to  moGe 
orerall  the  mysteiuKis  laws  of  propnlsitm — ^to 
analyse,  to  comUne  then  lawg— to  breod  otcT 
them,  to  apply  them  to  steamboats  amd  locomo- 
tma — all  this  not  only  pleases  the  eye.  but  may 
poraibly  improve  and  stimulate  invention. 

But  why  delay  longer  aronnd  the  fish-tubs  and 
standing  water-tanks,  when  a  fifteen  minates* 
walk  will  bring  me  within  nght  of  the  Rhine) 

At  this  place  we  found  the  river  traversed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  which,  from  the  name  nt  the 
little  town  on  oppo^te  dde,  is  called  the 
bridge  of  KehL 

VThen  we  reached  the  midm(«t  part  of  this,  we 
paused,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the. 
spectacle,  bat— shill  I  confess  it?— for  the  pur- 
pose of  calcolating  bow  many  guldens  are  con> 
tsined  in  a  oertaia  number  of  francs  vhioh  we 
had  changed  oi  the  Froieh  sMeof  the  riTer. 
-  Now.  not  bdng  &miUar  with  the  comparative 
value  of  these  cms,  the  task  was  a  puzzlmg  one. 
So  there  we  stood,  figuring  and  frowning,  and 
ttougb  the  river  came  down  with  an  arrowy  ra- 
pidity, which  looked  as  if  it  Wbuld  sweep  every- 
thing before  it— though  we  could  feel  tSe  flexiUe 
bridgeway  shake  and  sway  beneath  the  weight  of 
our  tread,  and  could  see  the  billows  foaming  and 
fretting  uound  the  side  of  the  boats  as  if  ohaKd  at 
^  temporary  interruption— yet  so  completely 
were  we  absorbed  in  that  sordid  computation, 
I  veriQy  believe  all  the  cords  "and  posts  might 
have  8n»ped  and  given  way,  and  we  have  been 
wried  down  the  stream  withoutso  mnch  as  per- 
Miving  it  And  yet  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
m  which  money,  with  all  the  cares  and  perpleii- 
tuB  it  mTolves,  has  blinded  toe  (and  perhaps  you 
too,  reador,  smnetimu)  to  the  beanties  and  snb- 
limities  of  nature. 

Ere  long  we  found  onraelves  threading  bye- 
paths  and  treading  the  fields  and  meadows  of  a 
strange  country.  What  a  delightful  sensation 
does  this  impart  to  the  travellerr  In  visions  of 
the  night  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  in  this 
Wmr  transported,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  new  land 
— »r  away  into  some  sea-encircled  isle— and  al- 
ways with  such  an  impresisian  of  strangeness  and 
midnesa,  that  no  reJ  travel,  with  all  its  mani- 
md  enjoyments,  oaa  compan  with  this  dream- 
wandering. 

S>  closely  are  the  villages  clustered  together  in 
Ins  part  of  Baden,  that  standing  on  a  ^ght  ele- 
ntaon,  m.  could  <^ten  see  w  many  as  »x  or  eight 
ofOum  in  difKmit_parta  of  the  landscape,  with 
ptths  aooss  the  fields  from  one  to  the  othw.  At 
MM^  times,  tooi  their  clocks  might  be  heftrd  strik- 
ing responsive  from  all  points  of  the  oompass, 
thus  convejriag  the  pleasing  idea  of  a  degree 
of'  popolousoess  nnknown  in  our  youthful 
eountry. 

And  ol^  when  wa  BDjposed  they  woe  all 


where  neither  housetop  or  spire  was  visible.  To 
\  this  was  added  the  charm  of  solitude,  for  the  ear 
often  took  note  of  this  audible  measurement  of 
time  in  spots  where  no  human  being  was  to  be 
seen.  It  was  like  listening  to  an  echo  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres-  What  are  our  borologues, 
oar  sun-dials,  our  clooka,  our  cannons  detonating 
by  the  ud  of  a  snn-glass  at  the  meridian  boor, 
but  BO  many  exponents  of  the  motion  <tf  the  esrth 
in  its  whit  and  round  its  own  axis,  and  of  tiie 
motions  of  other  Heavenly  bodies  in  relation  to 
the  earth?  These  keep  time  for  ns;  these  divide 
existence  into  several  portions;  small  and  great, 
these  regulate  the  hands  of  our  wstohes  and  the 
striking  hammers  of  our  clocks. 

So  we  journeyed  on,  for  mile  after  mile,  over 
open  fields  and  along  winding  footpaths,  from 
village  to  village,  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
BIkSs.  Forest  before  ns  aiid  the  spire  of  the  Stras- 
buig  cathedral  behind,  the  one  serving  instead  of 
a  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  other  in  plsce  of  a 
column  of  fire.  And,  In  sooth,  they  formed  two 
of  the  finest  finger  boards  that  ever  regulated  tbe 
advance  of  a  wanderer,  tbe  one  fashicmed  1^  the 
hand  of  man,  the  otiier  hy  the  power  God, 
and  both  overelostered  with  pleasant  associa- 
tions. 

And  more  and  more,  as  I  advanced,  did  every- 
thing come  before  me  with  the  newness  and  en- 
chantment of  Dreamland.  The  houses  were  like 
the  pictures  I  had  sefen  of  Swiss  houses,  in  my 
boyhood,  and  for  that  reason  gave  me  more  plea- 
sure than  if  they  J^a.A  been  veritable  Swiss  cot- 
tages themselves.  It  was  a  foretaste  of  what 
was  to  be  enjoyed  at  some  future  time,  and  a 
raalization  of  what  had  been  brooded  over  in 
woodcuts  and  engravings;  therefore  was  it  that 
those  down-hanging  eaves  and  overjutting  balco- 
nies were  so  pleasing  to  look  upon.  For  this 
same  cause  even  the  goitres  of  the  peasantry 
presented  nothing  iqx^srre  bat  rathwawak^ 
early  reooUeetioDS  of  mctar^books  often  gaied 
upon  in  the  dawn  of  lin. 

Everything  seemed  so  nete  and  yet  so  old. 
The  men.  having  on  their  legs  long  boots^of 
soft  leather, 
up  the 

German           -  .   

doublet,  or  loose  outer  shirt,  bright  led  with 
stripes  and  crossbars  of  black,  and  possessing  I 
know  not  what  of  outlandish  pictnref^queness. 
Tbe  wcAnen  wore  the  oddest  bead- gear  that  ever 
rose  above  a  human  bead.  They  had,  bortfas, 
ver^  short  petticoats,  which  sbow^  the  shape  of 
their  legs  above  the  calf,  and  two  enormous  cues, 
longer  than  any  horsetail,  nicely  braided,  and 
tied  at  the  ends  with  black  ribbons.  These  often 
reached  down  to  their  heelst  and  aoffletimes  even 
trailed  npon  the  ground. 

Thus  we  wandered  on,  between  the  great 
River  and  the  dark-wooded  Mountain,  across  a 
land  wbi(^  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  broad 
valleys  opening  into  the  principal  one,  or  valley 
of  the  Rhine-  Wheat,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco 
all  thrive  in  Baden.  It  abounds  in  the  spinners 
of  yam  and  tite  weavers  of  cotton.  EveiTwhere 
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we  stir  eridenoes  of  thrift,  tidinesat  ftnd  untpDg  meny,  every  reader  of  UsfoiT  will  at  oioe  bau 
German  industry.  witness.   With  fire  aid  iwcKd  Iw  ravwed  Alnea 

Once,  after  following  for  some  difltance  the  de-  and  the  Pslatinate.  and  we  are  told  that  Ik 
vious  windings  of  one  of  those  numerons  tributa-  Elector  of  the  latta  saw  from  his  own  palace  it 
ries  which  come  tumtiling  down  the  from  Black  Manheim,  as  many  aa  two  cities  and  twtntj-fire 
Forest,  and  go  roaring  and  brawling  towards  the  villages  alt  in  flames  at  the  same  moment,  tfe 


Bhine,  aa  monntain  torrents  are  wont  to  do,  we 
ohserved,  coiling  down  tiie  channel,  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  serpent  of  never-^ndiag 
length,  moving  with  wonderful  speed-   It  proved 


to  be  an  immense  snake- like  raft,  or  rather  a  col-  ^he  bloody  conqueror  fell,  and  where  Uicre  is  ■ 


lection  of  single  pieces  of  timber,  bound  one  be- 
hind the  other,  with  long  withes,  very  flexible, 
and  easfly  accommodating  itself  to  the  windings 
of  the  stream.  It  was  a  sort  of.  log-floating  car- 
ried (m  (m  a  P*oA  scale.  And  tiras  the  fdlinga 
of  the ffiadcForeat  are  transported  to  tlie river, 
where,  at  certain  places  or  points  on  Uieasme, 
they  are  colteeted  and  compacted  into  those  vast 
floating  islands  of  timber,  with  streets  and  hats 
and  hundreds  of  laborers,  which,  on  former 
days,  nsed  to  be  seen  on  the  Bhine,  and,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  be  seen 
there.  The  sight  was  welcome;  it  was  new, 
and  it  Inooght  with  it  a  ftr^aste  of  tlie  motm* 
tains. 

At  another  time,  npon  seeing  two  figures,  with 
something  shining  in  their  bands,  approaching 
from  behind  a  distant  wood,  we  were  seized  with 
a  kind  of  panic — the  strangeness  of  the  country 
and  the  sojitude  of  the  place  suggested  ideas  of 
murdar— my  companion  pulled  his  pistd  from 
his  pocket,  oodced  it  and  aeld  it  ia  readiness  for 
use.  This  he  did  Ibr  greater  secrecy  with  his 
back  in  an  opposite  direction— but,  on  turning 
round,  what  was  our  relief  to  find  Uiat  the  sup- 
posed robbers  were  nothing  more  formidable  than 
two  old  women,  each  armed  with  a  scythe.  With 
a  pleasant  salute,  they  passed  us,  and  actually 
forbore  to  cut  us  down  in  the  flower  of  oar  young 
existence.  When  tiiey  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  my  companion  fired  oS  bis  pistol  in  the 
air,  and  never  had  occasion  afterwards  to  use  it. 

This  little  incident  gave  rise  to  much  merri- 
ment to  the  two  wanderers.  There  was  also  a 
moral  in  it.  Does  not  Satttm,  the  old  God  of 
!nme,  often  approach  with  weapon  in  hand  and 
with  every  apparent  intwtifn  to  destroy;  and, 
lo!  he  passes  by.  Ifke  those  same  withered 
spythe-wornien,  with  a  cheerfiU  nod,  and  goes  to 
irmk  mowmg  in  other  meadows. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Black  Forest  became 
Uack>  indeed.  Storm-clouds  commenced  to  ga- 
ther around  its  sammit— rapidly  they  increased 
in  osogregated  masses— flashing,  roanng,  rolling 
one  over  Ihe  other,  until  they  covered  tbe  moan- 


wonder  that  in  the  bitterness  of  despair  be  sent  to 
the  French  General  a  ^laUeiige  to  meet  him  n 
single  combat. 
The  next  morning  we  visited  the  spot  where 


monument  erecttd  to  his  memory.  It  standsnear 
the  little  vill^e  of  Sossbach.  It  is  <tf  giamti, 
and  bears  the  simple  inscription: 

*'A  TUBENHB, 

Mnrt  a  Saubaeht 

LB  27  JOILLBT,  1695." 

IhadseenattheHospita]desInvalides,atFirii, 
a  more  elaborate  mausoleum  erected  to  liii 
mory;  bat  whether  seen  in  the  heart  of  a  gnat 
city,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  mountain,  the  moso* 
ment  of  such  a.  man  calls  op  anything  but  pita- 
sant  ideas;  Standing  amidst  the  wild  and  beu- 
tiful  scenes  of  nature,  it  seemed  to  me  particolaHj 
outof place.  TbeBpotwaBde8ecrated,andseaua 
to  havethesmellof  human bloodaboutit  Iwiihid 
for  ProBpero's  magic  wand;  1  longed  for  power  om 
the  spirits  of  the  Black  Forest,  that  I  might  call 
them  up  from  their  slumbers  in  dark  ravine  and 

Einy  gor|;e,  and  force  them  to  dash  against  that 
ateAil  pile  with  the  fury  of  « thousand  thundn* 
bolts.  « 

Baten^nghof  this.  Fas  np  yonder,  on  one  of 
the  black  peaks  of  the  Scbwartzwald,  I  think  I 
see  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Tes.  there  itia 
hanging  among  the  doods,  poised  high  above  tbe 
loftiest  flr-trees.  Armed  knights  and  ladies  fur, 
once  lived  and  laughed  and  danced  there— that 
in  days  gone  by  were  held  tilts  and  toamaments, 
and  the  bold  revelries  of  ehivaliy.  IM  as  cn^ 
vor  to  mount  to  it. 

Tbe  weather  that  momiog  was  braciog  and 
cheerful.   At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  bad 

Sensed  for  a  time  to  examine  the  warm  spring  of 
aberbad,  and  to  bathe  in  them,  much  to  oar  re- 
freshment and  bodily  well-being.  It  was  tbe 
first  of  those  numerous  health-giving  fbuntain), 
which  are'  filtered,  strained,  and  oooveyed  hy  sab- 
terraoean  conduit  pipes  from  beneath  the  dark 
laboratory  d  the  piuk  Forest,  where  th^  arc 
prepared  for  man's  ose  with  sach  exquisite  tem- 
per ing  and  delicate  admixture  of  Cerent  de- 
mentSt  that  the  most  skilful  chemist  would  ban 
to  throw  away  his  retorts  and  alembics  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  imitating  them.  But,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  this  was  not  the  first  or  only  time  dorins 


tain  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  wall  of  utter  pilgrimages  in  far  distant  lands,  that  I  have  bees 
darkness,  and  muf&ed  it  from  view.   It  was  a  recreated  beyond  all  power  of  expresdoo,  l^ 


grand  spectacle.  We  witnessed  it  with  a  dry 
skin;  only  a  few  big  drops,  which  fell  like  spent 
balls  around  tbe  outskirts  of  the  ssrial  battle, 
made  as  understand  how  furious  must  have  been 
tbe  onset  in  its  midst. 

We  slept  that  ii^ht  at  Aachem,  a  small  town, 
cdebratea  fbr  nothing  that  I  could  enf  hear,  a- 
eept  that  it  contains  a  ohapel  in  which  were  onoe 
interred  the  bowels— not  Uie  body— of  the  sreat  knew  no 
Turenne— and  that  these  were  not  bow&  of  J  Bhot,  or  even 


drinking  or  bathing  in  those  sweet  Siloams  wbkh 
ooze  from  tbe  bottom  of  green  hills,  or  gush  fnan 
the  heart  of  ancient  mountains. 

And  was  it  not  strange  that  these  life  and  joy- 
giving  founts  should  have  bubbled  oa  so  near  a 
hateful  monument  of  death  and  bloodf 

If  we  were  joyful  and  thanUfol  bcftrehaTing 
bathed,  *onr  ddi^,  our  gratitude  afterwards 


DO  means 
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puant  and  Hemn-opened,  to  a  degree  of  mladi  I 
aboald  hi  Tiin  Attempt  to  oonvcjuy  idea.  As  if 
tnily,  wbilet  we  wm  in  the  mtofg,  they  had 
been  atimd  hy  the  desoent  an  angd,  a  newer 
and  a  freahv  TiBoil  power  aeoned  imparted  to  as; 
pDre  mountun  air  was  absorbed  through  every 
WMlogBed  pore;  tbrouh  all  tto  thousand  streams 
and  streandets  the  mddg  tide  of  life  daooed  altong : 
rrin  and  artery;  and  if  happiness  ean  erer  oouast  | 
in  mere  animal  apirita  and  the  perfection  of  bodily 
oonifort,  then  for  some  hoar  or  more  were  we  so- : 
premely  happy. 

As  we  ascended,  the  prospect  became  ever 
richer  in  objects,  and  QCMDmenced  filling  np  at 
cTwy  step.  Not  that  it  increased  in  superficial 
extent  behind  our  backs,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
snA  ascents;-  the  Vosgett  a  hmg  range  of  moun- : 
taanaontbeotherslded'Alsaee, had,  whilst  we; 
w«re  on  the  plun,  bounded  our  view  to  the  West- ' 
wud,  and  still  contboed  to  botmd  U  in  that  di- 
x«etion.  But  from  this  boundary  the  prospect; 
now  filled  up  imeards;  the  circles  of  sight  ourred 
towards  u»  broader  and  broader  at  every  upward 
Ciwtfall.  Oast  a  sttme  into  a  still  pod,  so  uiat  it 
sladl  ftll  near  the  opfkosite  bank,  and  then  watch 
the  widening  water  riugs— you  will  know  what  I 
mean.  And  to  extendthe  analogy  a  little  further, 
let  some  tall  object  be  posted  in  the  middle  of  (be 
pool,  and  observe  how  the  rings,  in  dilating,  will 
break  and  centre  around  t/ua.  This  central  pcnnt 
was  to  Ufl  the  Cathedral  of  Strasborg.  First  the 
tip  of  its  spire,  then  the  fiecke,  then  the  tower, 
toen  the  body  of  the  Minster.  And  as  we  mount- 
ed still  higher,  the  river  Rhine,  0  how  beaati- 
fully!  ever  extending  broader  and  vindiiig  fartig«r 
northwaid  and  aonthwaid,  drew  our  cjea  ever  np 
and  down  abng  its  flashing  oourse. 

I,  Ibr  one,  could  not  contain  myself:  every  time 
I  ttumd  my  head  to  look  belund,  which  was  very 
often,  I  found  my  legs,  in  some  most  unaceoont- 
able  manner,  bounding  onder  me,  as  if  from  the 
elastic  recoil  of  a  magic  spriog- board.  I  oonfess 
it.  Years  before,  my  father,  tn  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  had  scot  me  to  a  dftncing  school  bat 
the  professor  of  the  salient  art  oould  do  nothing 
for  me — the  money  spent  in  this  way  was  utterly 
thrown  away — he  at  last  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
job.  But  now,  Ibr  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  help 
dandng— dance  I  was  obliged  to— I  was  irresisii- 
Uy  impdled  to  it  Bow  easy  all  now  came  to 
me!  "Ohas8«r  forwards— dos-a-dos— balancer 
-rglisser— fiuiv  rentreehat''— it  was  all  the  same: 
and  more  thu  onea  1  fimnd  myadf  on  the  very 
eve  of  euttii^  a  **pigeoa>wing."  Yon  may  smile 
if  you  please,  reader— 1  smile  myself  when  I 
think  of  it— ycfl,  even  finm  my  present  stand- 
pmnt  of  riper  years  and  more  sober  experience, 
looliing  back  across  grave-yards  and  many  dark 
intervening  sorrows,  I  brush  away  the  sUrting 
tear,  and  imiie  as  I  behold  a  receding  image  of 
my  younger  self  dandng  so  joyously  « the  moun- ' 
tarn  side. 

It  was  as  though  m^  ears  bad  caught  a  blast 
from  the  dance-oompeUiog  bom  beard  in  the  opera 
ofOberon. 

At  last  we  r«acbed  the  site  of  the  old  eastle  of  | 
Wildeck,  (Wild  Conm,)  oo  inappropriate  name,  i 
a*  the  whus  envimainent  of  the  ^aee  was  savage 


aai  deadata.  We  were  met  there  hj  a  iMxaish 
moantaineer,  who  stared  at  us  a  frightened 
stea.  The  bare  look  of  the  nan  was  enon^, 
itympathy,  to  frighten  afay  every  particle  « 
romance.  Nor  was  there  muoh  left  of  the  old 
nun,  worthy  to  attract  attention.  Two  massive 
stone  towers  still  stood,  one  of  wbicb  we  as(iended, 
and  from  its  old  stooping  back,  enjoyed  a  pros- 
pect of  the  ever  young  ytllefot  the  Bbine.  We 
also  saw  there  a  large  iron  frame,  used  in  days  of 
yore  to  hold  the  beMon  or  bale-flresr  whk^  were 
kindled  on  the  top  of  the  tower  in  ttmea  of  war, 
or  during  the  festival  of  midsummer. 

Soon  leaving  the  old  castie  behind  us,  we  wan- 
dered onwards  through  an  airy  viUage,  the 
houses  of  which  w«e  somewhat  Swiss,  and  yet 
not  Swiss,  so  strange  were  thev  in  their  contour 
and  appearance.  We  wandoKa  on  through  many 
a  dark  grove  of  pines,  and  across  many  a  tfm- 
verse  gorge  or  vall^,  down  which  brawled  and 
roared  a  turbulent  torrMkt,  pursuit^  onr  random 
course,  and  striking  into  any  soad  or  loot-path, 
however  winding,  which  promised  to  iMd  as 
northwards.  Sometimes  after  toiling  np  some 
dark  peak,  overshadowed  by  tall  evergreens, 
where  we  could  see  nothing  bat  the  thronging 
trunks  and  masking  nmbrag^,  above  and  anraod 
as,  suddenly,  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Bbine  with  its  sonlit  river,  glittering  for 
many  and  many  a  mile,  wocdd  fla^  upon  the 
eye  in  ummaginable  beuity.  The  suddenness 
and  tbe.  contrast  added  to  the  charm.  Some- 
times creeinng  along  the  mountain's  foot,  we 
:  trudged  thnn^  vineyards  loaded  with  tiie  most 
:  deliooug  idosters.  ikr  too  tempting  to  be  lefl  on- 
tasted.  Often,  ftiHlKr  up,  from  some  overhang- 
ing cliff  or  toll  aerial  peak,  we  oooU  bear  tna 
songs  of  joyful  mountain  boys  chanting  some 
romantic  r^n/z  de  vache,  or  answering  each  other 
in  their  oeculiar  guttural  tones,  which,  heard 
amid  sac*  scenes,  and  surroonded  by  such  ac* 
companiments,  had  I  know  not  what,  of  wild 
and  fascinating  enchantmeni  And  then  tiie 
echoes  to  these— many- voiced,  resonant,  swooning 
away,  adown  some  narrowing  gorge! 

I  have  seen  a  scenic  representation  of  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Blanc  on  panoramic  canvas,  so 
skilfully  arranged,  as  by  its  motion  to  impKBS 
the  beholder  vrith  the  idea  that  the  figures  in  the 
picture  were  moving  upwards,  and  I  have  heard 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  eloquently -described  by 
the  traveler  who  had  himself  made  the  {nlgrim- 
age,  the  effect  of  the  Whole  increased  the  ac- 
companiments of  lights,  music  and  joyous  faces, 
in  an  assembled  theatre.  AU  this  must  afibrd  an 
eojc^ment  which  the  lonely  writer,  who  makes 
himself  understood  throogh  the  me^nm  of  print- 
er's ink  and  a  flying  sheet,  can  never  expect  to 
rival.  I  cannot  even  petrif}r  my  reader  with 
the  oonstant  recurrence  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
or  thrill  him  with  unexpected  and  appalling  dan- 
gers- As  we  wandered  onwards,  we  were  never 
afraid  of  arousing  a  sleeping  avalanche  by  a 
whifiper,  or  by  an  unguarded  step  of  slipping 
from  an  icy  precipice  into  a  bottomless  abyss. 

And  yet  these  mountains  have  a  Romance. 

peadkr  to  f  e=?8^»fi!bizi?S^TOPM  prin- 
cipal strcngbold  of  time  valiimt  Aluoiuuii,  who 
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eombftted  so  desperatelj  with  tbe  power  of  an- 
cient Rome.  Even  now.  the  inbkbitants  are  said 
to  posBesa  more  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  uidoit  TmtoDS/than  can  he  finmd  in  any 
other  part  of  CMnnan^.  Here  we  may  sunMse 
were  kept  in  andent  times  those  spotless  white 
horsn,  oonsecrated  to  jUfadour,  and  miintalned 
in  sacred  groves  at  the  poblio  expense.  No 
mortal  was  allowed  to  mount  them;  they  were 
not  permitted  to  draw  any  common  burden,  and 
could  only  be  harnessed  to  the  holy  chariots. 
They  were  prophetic  horses,  cognizant  of  the  will 
of  the  gods;  their  very  neighing,  pawing  and 
snorting,  were  watched  with  intense  interest  by 
kings  and  droids  as  indicative  of  coming  events. 
I  confess  there  is  a  wild  barbaric  poetry  about 
this  kind  of  sooth-saying,  which  stnmgly  capti- 
vates my  imagination. 

In  ftct  this  Black  IVneat  of  oora  is  in  many 
respeets  nut^e  wOTtby  of  beiiq;  visited,  than  many 
a  taller  moontain.  It  has  its  forges  and  glass- 
fUetorieSt  its  .mihes  and  mineral  waters.  It 
fabricates  cnckoo  docks  and  straw  bonnets.  Its 
lower  slopes  are  purpled  with  clustering  vine- 
yards, and  its  upland  plains  are  coverra  with 
vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  wild  hoar 
they  say  is  still  nun  ted  in  some  of  its  savage 
recesses.  It  is  noted  for  the  mann&cture  of 
Kirshwasscr.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  sending  down  its  long  snake-rafts  to  the 
river  Rhine,  and  it  stitt  continaes  to  send  them, 
as  thoagh  tbe  supply  could  never  end.  '  It  has 
its  andent  convents,  its  monasteries,  and  its 
places  of  pilgrimue.  One  of  these  last  is  situ 
ated  in  a  spot  where  stiang»  nataral  mdodies 
are  beard  at  midnight,  as  though  mountain 
hreesea  itare  sweeping  over  inmUfl  A)lian 
harps. 

,Its  very  dialect  is  dlstindiTe,  aAnndin^  in 
contractions  uid  endearing  diminntiw,  renind- 
iog  one  of  the  Swabiaa  period  of  German  literft- 
ture,  and  of  the  tender  lays  of  the  minM-singers. 
There  is  something  sbout  it  quaint,  hearty,  and 
loving. 

And  if  Scotland  glories  in  ber  Bams,  the 
Schwarizland  may  well  be  proud  of  its  Hebel. 
His  poems  are  composed  in  the  provincial 
dialect  of  the  Black  Forest.  They  abound  in 
bold  prosopopeias  and  genial  personifications. 
The  streams,  the  trees,  the  rooks,  all  become 
animate,  intelligent,  all  speak  and  are  spoken  to- 
His  characters  are  witdies,  b^gars,  shepherds, 
peasants  and  haodicraflsmen.  Tb«  very  sun 
and  moon  put  on  smiling  human  faces,  and  with 
sympathizing  eyes  look  down  on  tbe  teves  and 
labws  mortals.  Angels  descend  from  heaven 
to  cheer  the  pious  mountuneer.  And  in  solemn 
old  mountain  towns  tbe  watchman  at  midnight, 
(D«r  WacJUer  in  der  MUtemacht,*)  sends  his 
words  of  warning  down  the  silent  streets,  or 
chants  his  resounofng  psalm  from  comer  to  comer. 

For  tbe  present,  let  us  bring  these  wanderings 
to  a  close.  Before  the  end  of  the  day  we  ar- 
rived at  the  celebrated  town  and  bathlng*place 
of  B^den- Baden,  which  I  will  resem  as  a  start; 
"ing-point  for  another  namher.r 


•  Ihc  1ttl«  af  oM  of  fah  foeasL 


THE  SCARLET  VERBENA. 

Thoo  art  not  one  of  the  wild  flowersi  that  atreircd 

my  ebildhood^fl  path; 
Thy  breath  no  scent  of  childhood  houn,  or  ehiU- 

hood  memoriet  hath; 
But  though  «f  late  acqnaintaneeship,  I  love  thet 

pauingwelfa  ^ 
Thoa  bloom'at  at  all  timta  vl  the  year}  of  ^euul 

tboaghu  to  tell. 

And  now,  in  Winter's  ateraest  hour,  when  wiudi 

keen-piercing  blow, 
And  on  tbe  hills  and  in  the  vales  pile  hi|^  the 

drifting  inow, 
When  ftost  is  on  the  window-fane,  and  iee  it  ea 

tbe  sill. 

Thy  radiant  blosaoms  deck  thee  fi»tk,  in  icailst 
beauty  still. 

Thou'rt  like  to  many  a  lonely  tUng,  thou  Wintn- 

blooming  flower} 
Thoa*rt  like  the  lovmg  thoughts  wluch  sprisg  u 

home's  warm  sunny  bower; 
Thou*rt  like  the  hope  of  fiitnre  good,  Ihoogh  all 

be  dreary  now; 
And  like  the  cheerlUaBme  which  sitiearsHgH- 

tion's  brow. 

'Til  said,  thy  warm  and  scarlet  hut  dsft  mc> 

reepondance  bear 
To  those  bright,  pure,  celestial  tiulhs,  whid 

highest  angels  share. 
Such  truths,  on  earth,  are  sore  like  theef  ibriU 

around  is  eoldi 
And  in  an  inner  home  they  dwdl,  and  leaves  sni 

flowers  unfold. 

But  though  withui  thou  dwellest,''tis  not  the  ftie- 
siae  glow. 

Which  bids  thy  verdant  leavoi  unfold,  thy  sesilet 

flowerets  bloi^ 
:  For  never  would  thy  Uoom  expand  upon  nst 

inner  air. 

Did  not  the  enn  shine  through  tbe  pane,  asd 
warmly  greet  thee  there. 

So,  thottiOi  within  the  heart  smm  truths  blow 

beaatifiilly  forth. 
Deem  not,  ohi  man,  thy  sdflsh  loves  have  called 

them  ioto  birthi 
Nor  deem  they  are  thine  own,  aave  as  die  gift  st 

Him  above, 

Who  wakes  and  warroa  them  into  lib,  with  the 
Bunbeams  of  His  love* 

And  as  the  bright  verbena  tuns  her  Uoshids  to 

the  light, 

Ab  if  to  bless  the  genial  ray,  which  makes  taw 

hue  «o  brightj 
So  ohooldst  tbon  turn  thy  gnteftal  thoegbti  nm 

the  sun  of  heaven, 
Ajid  vrarmly  bless  the  living  light,  iriucl  u  » 

kindly  given* 

And  as  the  gracefal  plant  reedvea  tfie  taa'i 

awakening  beam, 
And  answers  it  with  verdant'  lea)^  and  floven  si 

scarlet  gleam; 
So  thou  receive,  with  humble  heart,  the  nsKua 

from  above; 
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LIFE  A  TBEADMIIiL. 

BT  CDLUA  CBOLT. 

Who  mjB  OwtlifeiaTtrndmlll? 

Too,  aer^uit*  when,  •tut  »  wenrf  dfcy  of 
Biefcoaring  ootton-doth  or  onmberiDg  floor  W- 
rols.  boiring  to  oostoiurs  or  taking  aoooiuit  -of 
stock,  yoa  stumble  bomeward,  thinking  tojoor* 
self  that  the  mom  ii  a  tolerable  eabatitute  for 
SU  U^t.  to  imrent  people  from  nmning  against 
the  posts— and  then  1^  cbanoe,  reoill  tbe  time 
when  a  school- boy,  you  read  about  **chaste  Dian" 
in  your  Latin  boi^,  and  diaoorared  a  striking  re- 
semMance  to  moonbeama  in  oertain  blae  ejee 
thmt  beamed  upon  yoa  from  tlw  Oj^onta  lide  of 
tbe  achool-room. 

Ah!  those  were  tbe  days  when  bi^  dd»*walks 
wen  u  elastic  as  India  robber  bmeath  yonr  Aet; 
^K»p  windowa  were  aa  echiUticm  of  traosparen* 
oiea  to  anraae  eUldran  and  young  people,  and  tbe 
world  in  prospect,  was  one  bnig  pleasore  exonrsion . 
Than  you  drank  the  bright  raerresoenoe  in  yenr 
glasa  of  Boda-watw,  and  now  you  must  swulow 
the  oold,  flat  settlings,  or  not  get  yonr  monk's 
worth.  I^mg  ago  you  found  out  that  tbe  moon 
is  tbe  orinn  of  mocmshine,  that  blue  eyes  are  not 
quita  as  usemadng  under  gray  hior  and  behind 
spectacles,  aad  that  **nmtj  answeretfa  all 
tiiinga." 

You  say  so,  cleric  or  bank- teller,  when  yaulook 
np  from  your  books  at  the  new-fallen  snow  glisten- 
ing in  the  morning  light,  and  feel  something  like 
tha  prancing  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  soles  of  your 
boots,  and  hear  the  jingling  of  sleigh  bells  in  your 
mind's  ear,  long  after  the  sound  of  them  has 
psoned  from  your  Teritable  auricolars. 

You  say  so,.teaoher,  while  going  through  the 
daUy  drill  itf  your  ABO  re^mmts,  yonr  molti- 
pUcntkm  taUa  platocms,  and  yonr  ehirographical 
battaltons. 

¥aa  say  so,  factory  girl,  passing  backward  and 
forward  from  the  noise  and  whirl  of  wheds  in  the 
mills,  to  the  whiri  aad  ndae  of  wheals  in  your 
dreuna. 

You  say  so,  milliner's  i^prentiee,  as  you  tit 
down  to  sew  gay  ribbons  on  gay  bonnets,  and 
stand  iq>  to  tiy  gay  bonnets  on  gay  heads. 

You  say  so,  housemaid  or  hoasekceper,  when 
tbe  scKUg  of  the  early  birds  reminds  yon  <tf  ciying 
children,  whose  faces  are  to  be  washed;  when  the 
rustling  of  fallen  leaves  in  the  wind  makra  yon : 
wonder  how  the  new  broom  is  going  to  sweep; 
when  thq  aroma  of  roses  sugf^ests  the  inquiry 
whether  the  box  of  burnt  cofiee  is  empty,  and 
when  the  riainc  snn,  endrdad  hy  vapory  donds, 
brings  up  the  simiUtnde  of  a  Ufee  fire  proof  plat- 
ter, aad  the  smoke  of  hot  potatoes. 

Diere  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  wUeh 
rebels  against  repetiUons.  Who  likes  to  fall 
adeep,  tanking  that  to-morrow  morning  be  most 
get  Up  aud  do  exactly  the  same  things  that  be  did 
to-day,  the  next  day  ditto,  and  so-forth,  until  the 
chapter  of  earthly  existence  is  finished! 

It  is  Tery  irksome  for  these  soaring  thoughts, 
winged  to  "wander  through  eternity,"  to  oome 
down  ^rk  out  the  terms  of  a  tedious  appren- 
tioeship  to  the  senses.  And  yet,  what  were 


thoughts  unlocalized  and  nnsmbodied?  Mere 
comets  or  rague  nebulosities  in  ihe  firmament, 
without  a  fonn,  and  without*  home. 

All  things  have  their  cnbi^'  and  are  held  ia  it 
1^  the  power  of  tiro  great  oppoamg  fivoea. 

Ontmrd  dreumataneea  lorm  ue  centripetal 
ftfOB,  wbidi  keeps  na  ia  ours.  Let  the  eocentrio 
will  fly  off  at  crrersowide  a  tangent  for  a  time, 
back  it  must  onne  to  a  regular  dional  path,  or 
wander  away  into  the  "blackn^of  darkness.** 
And  if  tiiese  daily  dnties  aud  cares  come  to  ns 
robed  in  tiw  shining  livery  of  Law,  should  we 
not  aooept  them  as  bearers  of  a  sublime  mission? 

"What?'*  you  say,  "anything  sublime  in  yard- 
stick tactioa'w  ledgerodumnaf  Anything  sab* 
lime  in  wadiing  dishes  or  trimming  boaaeta? 
The  idea  is  dmply  ridiculous!" 

No,  not  ridiculous;  only  a  simple  idea,  and  great 
:  in  its  dmpUd^.  R)r  the  maunet  of  performing 
ieven  menial  duties,  grfeayon  tbe  gnage  and  di- 
mensions of  the  doer*s  inwaid  strength.  The 
power  of  the  soul  asserts  ilaelf.  not  ao  mvdi  ia 
Idu^g  favorable  droomstanoes  to  desired  ends, 
I  IS  in  renatang  the  piesanre  ot  emshmg  drcnm- 
:  stanoes,  aad  trinnqilung  over  them, 
i  Manufacturers,  trades,  and  all  tbe  subordinate 
arts  and  ocoujtations  that  keep  the  car  of  dvilisa- 
tion  in  motitm,  may  be  to  yon  machines  moring 
with  a  monottuious  and  unmeaning  buss,  or  tbey 
may  be  l^e  Eaekid's  vision  of  wheels  involved  in 
wlwds,  that  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth  by  the 
power  of  the  Uving  creature  that  was  in  them. 

Grumbling  man  or  woman,  life  is  a  treadmill 
to  you,  because  you  look  doggedly  down  and  see 
nothiogbnt  the  dull  steps  yon  take.  If  you 
would  pease  grumUii^.  and  look  up,  your  life 
would  be  transformed  faito  a  Jacob's  ladder,  and 
evwy  step  onward  would  be  a  step  upward  too. 
And  even  if  it  were  a  treadmill,  to  whkih  you  aad 
other  mortals  were  ooademaed  for  past  ofibnoea. 
a  Undty  sympathy  for  yonr  feUow-inisoners  could 
carpet  the  way  with  vdvet,  and  yoa  mig^t  move 
on  smilingly  logeUwr,  as  through  tbe  maxes  of 
an  easy  danoa. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  preach  the  old  sermon  of  con- 
tentment widi  one  condition,  whatever  it  may  be, 
a  sermon  framed  for  lands  where  aristocrades  are 
fixtures,  in  this  generation,  and  on  this  continent. 
Discontent  is  a  necessity  of  r^ublicanism,  until 
tbe  millennium  comes. 

Yet  it  is  not  sendble  to  complahi  of  the  present, 
until  we  have  gleaned  its  harvests  and  drained 
its  sap,  and  it  has  become  camtal  for  ns  to  draw 
opn  in  the  fntuze.  Most  of  the  dissatisfied  grum- 
blers of  our  day  are  like  children  frna  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  Christmas  pie,  intended  for  the 
(^max  of  a  supper,  takea  away  all  rdisb  for  the 
more  solid  and  wholesome  introductory  exerdses 
of  bread  and  butter. 

What  is  it  we  would  have  our  life?  Kot  princely 
pomp  and  equipments,  itor  to  "many  tbe  prince's 
own,"  which  used  to  form  the  denouement  of 
every  fiuir  tale,  will  suffice  us  now;  for  every  in- 
genious Yankee  school-boy  or  girl  has  learned  to 
dissect  the  pnppet  show  of  royalty,  and  knows 
that  its  personaAB  move  in  a  routine  the  moat 
hampered  and  hapless  of  all. 
The  bmorof  bong  four  years  in  stepping  fonr 
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one  iooT  of  the  "White  Hotise"  to  tbe  other,  oewes 
to  be  the  meed  of  a  dignified  ambiUon  when  it 
results  from  a  skil^  sbaffling  of  political  oards, 
rather  than  from  strength  and  sUmiimsb  d  head 
and  an  upright  gait> 

If  we  ask  for  freedom  from  care,  and  losare  to 
enjo^  life — until  we  bare  learned,  through  the 
discipline  of  labor  and  oare,  how  to  appreciate  and 
use  leisore-^we  might  as  well  petitim  from  go- 
vernment a  grant  of  prairie-lud  ibr  Egjrptian 
mammies  to  run  races  upon. 

If  one  might  get  himself  appointed  to  the  general 
orerseership  of  tbe  solar  ayatem,  still,  what  would 
his  ocoapatkm  bebatar^rularpwnngto-UidfrD 
from  tbe  son  to  the  oatormost  liznits  of  Le  Ter- 
rier's ealculatioDS.  and  perhaps  »  little  CuUier? 
A  succesrion  of  raUier  longUb  strides  be  would 
baVe  to  take,  to  be  sure:  now  boming  his  soles  in 
the  flres  of  Mercoiy;  now  hitting  his  corns  against 
some  of  tbe  pebbly  Asteroids,  and  now  slipping 
upon  the  icv  rim  of  Neptans.  Still,  if  he  made 
di^dgerjof  bis  work  by  keeping  his  soul  oat  of  it, 
he  would  only  bare  bis  treaduull  lib  over  agaiii^ 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  monotony  of  our  threenwore  years  and  ten 
is  wearisome  to  us;  what  can  wethinkthen  of  the 
poor  planets,  doomed  to  ihe  same*diiimal  spin- 
ning, the  same  annual  path  for  six  thonsand 
years,  to  our  ceiiam  knowledge?  And,  if  tete- 
8cx^  teU  us  tbe  truth,  the  universe  is  an  erer- 
widening  seriefl  of  similar  monotonies. 

Tet  space  is  em^e  enough  to  all  systems 
-variety  of  ]daoe.  While  eaeh  planet  mores  steadily 
along  on  the  edge  of  its  plane,  the  whole  solar 
equipage  is  gmng  forward  to  open  a  new 'track  on 
the  vast  highway  of  the  heavens. 

We  too,  moving  in  our  several  spbewawith 
honest  endeavors  and  asiarations,  are,  by  the  Bt»- 
Ulity  of  oar  motions,  lifting  and  bdng  lifted,  with 
the  whole  compact  human  brotherhood  into  a 
higher  elevation,  a  brighter  revelation  of  the  In* 
finite,  the  Universe  of  Wisdom  and  Love. 

And  in  this  view,  though  oor^irts  be  homlde 
and  our  toil  bard,  life  oan  never  be  a  traadmilL 

DEATH  OF  BLAKE,  THE  PAINTER. 

The  story  of  Blake's  death  is  one  of  the  most 
tooohing  scenes  in  the  histoiy  of  art.  He  bad 
reached  his  seventy-first  year,  and  tbe  stm^th 
of  nature  was  hat  yielding.  Tet  be  was  cbeer- 
ful  and  contested  to  the  last. 

'*I  glory."  he  said,  "in  dying,  and  have  no 
pief  but  in  leaving  yon,  Eatherine.  We  have 
lived  happy  and  have  lived  loi^.  We  have  been 
ever  together,  but  we  shall  be  divided  soon!  Why 
should  I  fear  death?  nor  do  I  fear  it.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  lire  as  Christ  commands,  uid  bave 
sought  to  worship  God,  truly,  in  my  own  boose, 
when  I  was  not  seen  of  men." 

He  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  He  could  no 
longer  sit  uprisht,  and  was  laid  in  his  bed,  with 
no  one  to  watch  over  him,  save  his  wife,  who, 
feeble  aod  old  berself,  required  help  in  saoh  a 
touching  du^.  The  "Ancient  of  Days"  was 
such  a  fkvorito  with  BMe  thi^  three  days  be- 
f<ne  his  death,  he  sat  bolstorer  «n  in  bis  bed, 
and  tooohed  it  with  lus  choicest  owns  and  in  bis 


happiest  style-  He  tonebed  and  retondwd  it. 
it,  held  it  at  ann*s  length,  snd  then  threw  It  ftoB 
him,  exclaiming — 

••There,  that  will  do!  I  cannot  mend  it!" 

He  saw  bis  wife  intears— she  fUt  this  was  to  be 
the  last  of  his  works — 

••Stay,  Kate!"  cried  Blake.  «<Keq»jQSt  as  jcm 
are:  I  will  draw  your  portntt,  Ibr  you  have  erver 
been  an  angd  to  me." 

She  obeyed,  and  the  dying  artist  made  a  fine 
likeness.  TIm  very  joymlness  with  whidi  tfaip 
singular  mav  welcomed  the  coming  of  deatb, 
made  bis  dying  moments  intensely  monmfnl. 
He  lay  ehsntiar  «ongs,  and  the  verses  and  the 
mue  were  both  tbe  offdpring  of  tbe  moment. 
He  lamoited  tiiat  be  oondd  no  longer  eotDmit 
those  iasmrations,  as  be  called  tbem,  to  paper. 

**Kate,''  be  said,  "I  i^m  a  changing  raao.  I 
always  rose  and  wrote  down  my  thof^ts,  iriw- 
ther  it  rained,  snowed,  w  sbone,  and  yoo  ame, 
too,  and  sat  bedde  me;  this  can  be  no  kmger." 

He  died  without  luqr  visihle  pain.  Bis  wife, 
wbo  sat  watohiog  bim,  did  not  peroeire  when  be 
ceased  l«eatbing. 

RED  HAIR. 

In  ancient  times,  the  nations  wbo  were  the 
most  polished,  the  most  civilized,  and  the  most 
skilful  in  the  fine  arts,  were  passionately  fond  of 
red  hair.  The  Gaols,  tbe  ancestors  of  the  mo- 
deok  Frenob,  bad  tl^  same  preference,  •  though 
that  oolor  is  now  in  disrepnte  1^  tbeir  descend- 
ants,  who  like  bla^  bair.  In  some  districts  of 
Africa,  they  prefer  light  hair.  A  tasto  for  red 
bur,  however,  still  exists  in  extensive  r^jkns. 
The  Tories,  for  example,  are  fond  of  women  who 
have  red  hair,  while  the  modem  Persians  have  a 
strong  aversion  to  it.  The  infaabitaata  of  Tri- 
poli, who  probably  learned  it  from  the  Tnrks, 
^ive  tbeir  bair  a  rod  tin^  by  the  aid  vmnil- 
lion.  The  women  of  Scinde  and  the  Deceao  are 
also  fond  of  dyeing  their  hair  yellow  and  red,  as 
the  Romans  did,  in  imitation  of  German  hair. 

There  is  among  Boropeana,  generally,  a  strong 
dislike  to  red  bair;  bat  in  Spain  red  oair  ia  ad> 
mired  almost  to  adoration,  and  there  is  a  story 
told  of  one  of  our  naval  conunanders,  who  Inxa- 
riated  in  Aery  locks,  bring  idolized  and  carassed, 
in  conseqoenoe,  by  the  Spanish  women.and  looked 
open  as  a  perfect  Ad<mis. 

Bed  hair  is  often  oonsidered  a  deformity;  but 
why  it  ^uld  be,  it  is  hard  to  say.  since  in  all 
cases  tbe  hair  and  comi^ezion  soit  each  other 
admirably.  Tbe  "golden  looks"  and  ••sanny 
tresses"  of  the  poets  invariably  aooompamed  the 
blonde,  frank  v0,  manly  faces  inherited  from 
S&ion  ancestors.  We  hare  heard  of  '•viUanous 
red  hair,"  and  "horrid  red  whiskers;"  bat  hair 
is  only  "villanoos"  aod  whiskers  *-faorriUe" 
when  the  first  is  dir^,  and  the  last  worn  witboot 
regard  to  the  kind  of  cheeks  they  sorround. 

As  a  oonst^tion  tor  red-baired  pe<^ile,  I  may 
atato-that  the  Chinese  rather  mean  to  oempta* 
ment  ns  when  tbey  uyly  the  term,  "Htuig  Ifsow 
Kwd,"  Uterally.  ••red-hairad  deriL"  Mr.  P.  P. 
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•*Bed."  1m  obBema,  "is  biuittM  to  th*  C&d- 
nese.  Tbej  extol  the  peach  flower,  beauue  of 
its  form  and  delicate  red  color.  the  fronts  <^ 
their  houses  are  red.  They  use  the  Termillion 
pendL  If  red  be  thus  beautiful,  how  can  their 
desienatins;  Europeans  led-baired  peofde  imply 
iusmtl  With  r^rd  to  the  word  Kwei."  he  con- 
tinues, "there  is  no  occasion  fbr  us  to  take  it  in 
its  most  D&nsiTe  ugniflcation,  that  of  evil,  it 
being  a  general  term  for  spirits,  whether  good  or 
evil,  mod  equivalent  to  ouf  word  spirits.  Thus 
*rBd'haired  devil'  becomes  'beautiful  spirit.*  " 

The  Germans  hold  light  hair  in  estimation, 
and  the  Roman  ladies  of  old  hM-  *  K'*'^  pv- 
tiality  for  flame-colored  loi^s. 

Bed  hair  has  been  almost  UDiTenalI|^  pmn  to 
trwrion,  and  golden  twouM  to  ladies.— 3  Ae 
/Tmim  ifiwr,  by  RawUoid* 


TWILIGHT. 

Th^re  ii  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart. 

When  it!  wild  posaion-mivM  ai«  lulled  to  rest. 
And  tbe  eye  leei  life'i  fUry  ecenee  depart. 

As  fades  the  day-beam  in  the  rosy  wttt. 
'Tie  with  a  nameleai  feetkiK  of  regret 

MTa  gaze  upon  them  as  they  meh  away, 
And  fondly  would  we  bid  them  linger  yet. 

But  Hope  'n  round  ui  with  her  angel  lay, 
Hailiug  afar  Bome  happier  moonlight  hour; 
Dear^  are  her  whispers  ttill,  though  loet  dieir 
early  power. 

In  youth  the  cheek  was  crinasoned  with  her  glow} 

Urr  smile  was  loveliest  then;  her  maAln  song 
Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  wo 

Was  all  nnheard  her  sunny  bowers  among. 
Life*i  little  world  of  blies  was  newly  bom; 

V«  knew  not,  eared  not,  it  was  horn  to  die, 
FInehed  with  tbe  cool  breeze  and  the  dews  of  trorn, 

With  dancing  heart  we  gazed  on  the  pure  iky, 
And  moeked  tbe  passing  clouds  that  dimmed  its 


LiUPwr  own  fonowa  then— as  Heetfiig  and  as 
^  few. 

And  manhood  felt  her  sway  too — on  the  eye, 

Half  realized,  her  early  dreams  burst  bright. 
Her  promised  bower  of  happiness  seemed  nigh, 

Its  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delighti 
And  thoagtk  at  tirrius  might  lower  the  IbuniiBr- 
\  storm. 

And  the  red  UiftitniiiEB  tbreatrni  tiUl  lb«  uir 
Was  balmy  wMbhw  bnHiMhaHl  JWt-  IovihI  ioxm. 

The  rainbd^w  the  hnrtij^B  hovnring  tbsce. 
Tia  in  lile**  MOlide  she  14  nitoisui  i««i>. 
Her  wreath  t^jnuomer  ilowtifj  herrobtforiommer 

But  Aoagh  b»  ^tZsUng  in  bntlhli^ht  dre«;. 
There's  mofv  of  heaven's  puirv  tt^am  <e^ut  bet 
now; 

That  angel-amils  of  tranquii  la'^^eltncn, 
Which  the  baart  worship,  t;lovvir[^  or  'ix^t  br 

That  smile  shati  tnighien  the  dtra  eviefij^  st^r 
That  points  osr  dsstined  Tomb,  nor  e'l^ depart 

Till  the  JaintUtfUof  Uft  is  floil  ariir»  * 
And  huhed  th«  last  deep  beating  of  the  heart] 

The  netoos-hearer  of  our  parting  breath, 

A  moonbeam  in  ths  midnif  ht  eUmd  of  death. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  MICHAEL 

ABOUT,  I 

[From  an  unpretending,  hqt  ehamiinjgly  wri^ 
ten  volume,  joBt  issued  by  Appteton  &  Oo-,  enti- 
tled "The  Attio  Philosopher  in  Paris,  or  «  Peep 
at  the  World  frxnn  a  Oanet,"  we  take  a  chapter.  1 
The  book  is  full  <tf  Just  such  good  things.] 

September  IdxA,  hight  o'clock. — This  morning, 
while  I  was  arranging  my  books,  mother  G^e- 
vieve  came  in,  and  brought  me  the  basket  of  fruit 
I  boy  of  her  every  Sunday.  For  nearly  twen^ 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  this  quarter,  I  have 
dealt  in  her  Uttle  fruit-shop.  Perhaps  I  should 
be  better  served  elsewhere,  but  mother  Qenerteve 
has  Wt  little  custom;  to  leave  her  would  do  her 
harm,  and  catise  her  mmeoessary  pain.  U  seems 
to  me  that  the  length  of  onr  acquaintance  has 
mads  me  incur  a  sort  of  taoit  obligation  to  hen 
patronagwhas  beeome  her  propertf.  • 

Sa»  has  pat  Uie  badtec  upon  mj  table,  and  as 
I  wanted  her  hiuband,  who  is  a  joiner,  to  add 
some  shelves  to  my  bookcase,  she  has  gone  down 
stairs  again  immediately  to  send  him  to  me. 

At  first  I  did  not  notice  either  her  looks  or  the 
sound  of  her  voice;  but  now,  that  I  rec^  them, 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  not  as  jovial  as  nsnaL 
Can  mother  Generieve  be  in  trouble  about  any- 
thing? 

Poor  woman!  All  her  best  years  were  subject 
to  snob  bitter  trials,  that  she  might  think  she  had 
receiTed  her  full  share  already.  Were  I  to  live  a 
hundred  years,  I  sboald  never  forget  the  circam- 
stances  which  first  made  her  known  to  me,  and 
which  obtained  lier  my  respect.  ^ 

It  was  at  the  time  of  my  first  dntlin^  in  the 
faubourg.  I  had  noticed  ner  empty  fruit-shop, 
which  nobody  came  ittto^  and,  being  attracted  by 
its  forsaken  appearance,  I  made  my  little  pur- 
chases in  it  1  nave  always  instinctively  preferred 
the  poor  shops;  there  is  less  choice  in  them,  bat 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  purchase  is  a  sign  of  sym- 
pathy with  a  brother  in  poverty.  These  Utile 
dealings  are  almost  always  an  anchor  of  hope  to 
those  whose  very  existence  is  in  peril — the  only  • 
iheans  by  which  some  orphan  gain»  a  livelihood. 
There  the  aim  of  the  tradesman  is  not  to  etmch 
himselt  but  to  live!  The  purchase  yon  make  of 
htm  is  more  than  ochange — it  is  a  good  actim. 

Hotiier  Genevieve  at  that  time  was  still  young, 
but  bs4  already  lost  that  fresh  bloom  of  youth, 
which  auffering  causes  to  wither  so  soon  among 
the  poor.  Hot  hnsband,  a  olever  joiner,  gradually 
kfc  ulf  workiog  to  become,  aocordipg  to  the  pic- 
turesque expresfiion  of  the  workshops,  a  wtfr<t- 
fJi- of  SaitU  Monday.  The  wages  of  the  week, 
vi}iw\\  vras  always  reduced  to  two  or  three  work- 
\u\^  |J»}S,  were  completely  dedicated  by  hhn  to 
t^u  K;>i-ship  of  this  god  of  the  Barriers-*  and 
^(^Qevieve  was  obliged  herself  to  provide  for  all 
wants  of  the  household. 
One  Bvening,  when  I  went  to  make  some  trifling 
pnrcha^  of  her,  I  heard  a  sound  (rf*  quarrelling 
in  tbe  t^ack  shop.  There  were  the  voices  of  seve-  i 
ral  women,  among  which  I  distinguished  that  of^  ^ 
Qenevieve,  broken^by  sobs.  On  looking  further*  , 
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in,  I  pereeiT«d  the  froit-wonm,  wiUi  a  chfld  in 
ha  ftrms.  ud  kissiiig  it,  while  «  ooantrj  norse 
seoiwd  to  be  claiming  her  wages  from  her.  The 
pow  inm»a,  who  without  doubt  bad  ezhansted 
every  explanation  and  erery  excose,  wta  crying 
in  silence,  and  one  of  her  neighbors  was  tryin|r 
in  vain  to  appease  the  oountrrwoman.  Excited 
by  that  lore  of  mraiey  which  tb«  evils  of  a  hard 

geaaant  life  but  too  well  excuse,  and  disappointed 
y  ^e  rsfusal  of  her  expected  wages,  the  nurse 
was  launching  foEth  in  recriminacions,  threats, 
and  abase.  U  spite  of  myseli;  I  listened  to  the 
quanel,  not  dariDs;  to  interftre,  and  not  thinking 
of  going  away,  when  Miduwl  Aioat  appeared  at 
the  shop-door.  ^ 

The  joiner  had  just  come  from  the  Bmier, 
where  he  had  passed  iHUt  of  the  day  at  the  ^blic 
house.  Bia  Mouse,  without  a  belt,  and  untied  at 
the  tluoat,  showed  none  of  the  noble  stains  of 
work:  in  his  hand  be  hdd  bia  cap.  which  he  had 
jnst  picked  out  of  the  mud;  his  hair  was  in  disor- 
der, his  eye  fixed,  and  the  pallor  of  drunkenness 
in  his  face.  He  came  reeling  in.  looked  wildly 
around  him,  and  called  fof  GreneviOTe. 

She  heard  bis  voice,  gave  a  start,  and  rushed 
into  iha  shop;  but  at  tlie  sight  of  the  mismble 
man.  who  was  trying  in  vain  to  steady  lunudf. 
she  premed  the  ctuld  in  tier  arms,  and  beat  over 
it  wiUi  tears. 

The  oountrymnnaa  and  the  ndgfabor  had  fol- 
lowed her. 

"Oeme!  dome!  Do  :poa  intend  to  pay  mo,  after 
all?"  cried  the  former  in  a  rage. 

"Aak  tbe  master  f<a  the  money."  ironically 
answered  the^man  from  next  door,  pointing  to 
the  jmner,  wno  bad  just  fallen  against  the 
oounter. 

The  countiywoman  looked  at  him. 

"Ah!  he  is  the  father,"  resumed  she;  "well, 
what  idle  beggars!  not  to  have  a  penny  to  pay 
honest  people,  and  get  tipsy  with  win«  in  that 
way." 

The  dnmkard  raised  his  head. 
What!  what!"  stammered  he;  "who  is  it  that 
•talks  of  wine?  I've  had  nothing  bat  brandy! 
But  I  am  going  back  agMn  to  get  some  wine! ; 
Wife,  give  me  your  money;  there  areaome Mends 
waiting  forme  at  the  Pere  la  7Vt7/«." 

Genevieve  did  not  answer:  he  went  roond  the  | 
counter,  opened  tbe<iU.  and  began  to  nunmage 
in  it. 

"Ton  see  where  tbe  money  the  house  goes!" 
observed  the  neighbor  to  tbe  countrywoman; 
**h3w  can  the  poor  unhappy  woman  pay  yon  when 
he  takes  a!I?" 

*'l8  thai  my  fault,  then?"  replied  tbe  nurse 
angrily;  "they  owe  it  mo,  and  somehoir  or  other 
they  must  pay  me!" 

And  letting  loose  ha  tongue,  as  those  women 
out  of  tbe  country  do,  she  b^an  relating  at  length 
all  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  child,  and  all  the 
expense  it  had  bean  to  her.  In  proportion  as  she 
reoilled  all  die  bad  done,  her  words  seemed  to 
oonvinee  her  more  than  ever  of  her  rights,  and  to 
increase  her  anger.  The  poor  lootber.  who  no 
doubt  feared  that  her  violence  would  frighten  the 
child,  returned  into  the  back  sh^,  and  pat  it  into 
iiaoradle. 


WboUier  it  was  that  the  ooontry  woman  MV  in 
this  act  a  determination  to  escape  her  claims,  or 
that  she  was  blEHed  by  passion,  I  cannot  aay; 
but  she  rushed  iuto  the  next  room,  where  I  heard 
:  the  sounds  of  qnarrelUng,  with  which  the  cnefl  of 
I  tbe  child  were  soon  mingled.  The  joiner,  wtio 
:  was  still  rummaging  in  the  till,  was  startled, 
and  raised  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  Oenevief  e  appeured  at  the 
door,  holding  in  her  arms  the  baby  that  the  coun- 
try woman  was  trying  to  tear  from  tier.  She  ran 
towards  the  counter,  and,  throwing  bendf  be- 
hind her  hnsband,  cried — 

**Bfiehael.  deifaad  yoor  son!" 

The  drunken' man  quickly  stood  np  erecfc*  like 
one  who  awakes  with  a  start. 

"My  son!"  stammered  he;  "whatscm?" 

His  looks  fell  upon  the  diild;  a  vague  nj  vt 
intelligenoe  passed  over  his  features. 

"Robert,''  resumed  he;  "is  it  Bobert?" 

He  tried  to  steady  himself  on  his  feet,  that  he 
might  take  tbe  baby,  but  he  tottered.  The  muse 
approached  him  in  a  rage. 

"My  monejr,  or  I  shall  take  the  child  away!" 
cried  she;  "it  is  I  who  have  fed  imd  bronght  it  op; 
if  yoo  don^t  pay  for  what  has  made  it  live,  it 
ought  to  be  tM  same  to  you  as  if  it  were  dead.  I 
shall  not  go  till  I  have  my  due  or  the  balra^." 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  him?'*mar- 
mured  Genevieve,  pressing  Robert  against  her 
bosom.  ^ 

"Take  it  to  the  Foundling!"  replied  tbe  ceimtiy- 
woman,  harshly;  "the  horoltal  »  a  better  mother 
than  you  are,  lor  it  pays  for  the  find^f  its  little 
ones." 

Ac  the  word  '  Foundlmg,"  Genevieve  had  ex- 
claimed aloud  in  horror.  With  her  arms  wound 
round  her  son,  wbose  head  she  hid  in  her  bceon, 
and  her  two  hands  spread  over  him,  she  had  re- 
treated to  the  wall,  and  Yemaincd  with  her  back 
againA  it,  like  a  lioness  deiunding  he^oung 
ones. 

The  neither  and  I  contemplated  this  mike, 
without  knowing  how  we  ooold  interfere.  As  % 
Michael,  he  lowted  at  us  by  turns,  mdkiocs 
viable  efibrt  to  con4>rehend  it  aU.  When  bis 
eye  rested  upon  Gtenevieve  and  the  oluld,  it  lit  ap 
with  a  g^eatn  of  pleaHin;  but  when  Be  tamed  to- 
w&rds  ui.  be^^iaui  became  stupid  and  hesitMnq^ 

At  Lut,  appa.r«ntlyiii|Jdtig  A  prodigious  tOurt^ 
h<2    kJ  out— "Wait!"-*^ 

g<>iQ^to  a  lull  TulVof  water,  he  plunged 
111  ■  r^ictt  iiiia  it  Btveml  times. 

Evtr?  i-jc  wtis  Utrr\:'\  n  him:  the  cnuntrv-' 
p-oiii.in  liorstlt  s<^in>:d  3-^1.  iiishn  rl,  At  kngtti  ti.* 
:i4i^d  dripping;  hta<i.  'ibid  ablatioa  hitd 
parUy  diis^lkd  iaa  drnnkflnucfis:  he  looked  at  vn 
hr  1  moDwat,  then  he  tumeti  to  GcDevieve,  aarl 
)m  t»6ti  brigbteoediup. 

•'Kobertr' cried  M,  gaiag  up  to  the  child,  and 
layng  him  hi  hk  Vms-  "Ah!  give  him  oft, 
wife;  1  mujH  look  at  hiin." 

The  mdfter  seemed  ti^glvt  op  filiiatt  tothu 
wittaTelnflance,  and  Stayed  1»s)bi«  faito  wSd  bet 
arms  ciLcnded.  aa  if  sbe  feared  the  child  would 
bivc  sk  iilL    The  nurse  began  again  ia  l^tt  tun 


THK  FAMILY  OP  MICHASL  ABOUT. 
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Their  bod  Robert  is  the 


At  first  Michtel  listened  tolwr  atCentiTelj,  »iid 
when  he  comprehended  her  meuiiiig,  he  gave  the 
cbild  bftck  to  its  mother. 

'  -How  roach  do  owe  you?"  ksked  he. 
The  oonntry  woman  begul  to  reckon  op  the  dif- 
ferent expAises,  which  mounted  to  nearly  thirfy 
frsDcs.  The  joiner  felt  to  the  bottom  tif  his 
podutSf  bat  oonld  find  nothing.  His  forehead 
bseame  contracted  hf  frowns;  low  curses  began 
to  escape  him:  all  of  asnddenhemmmagedinhis 
iH-east,  drew  forth  a  large  watch,  Mtd  hotding  it 
up  aboye  his  head— 

*'Hcre  it  is— here's  yoor  aioney!"  cried  he,  with 
a  J<^fal  laogh;  **a  watch,  number  one!  I  ^ways 
nid  it  would  keep  for  a  drink  on  a  dry  day;  but 
it  is  not  I  who  will  drhtk  it,  but  the  young  one. 
Ah!  ah!  ah!  go  and  sell  it  for  me,  nei|;hbor,  and 
if  that  is  not  enough,  I  have  my  ear-nngs  Eh! 
GeneTiere,  take  them  off  for  me;  the  ear-rings 
will  square  all!  They  shall  not  say  you  hare 
been  disgraced  on  account  of  the  child.  No— not 
even  if  I  must  pledge  a  bit  of  my  flesh!   My  .  .  , 

w»tch,  my  ear-rings,  and  my  ring,  get  rid  of  all  m  fi»rther  remoostrances. 

of  them  fw  me  at  the  yldsmitb  s;  pay       wO'^^..^'^  f>*^.DB(a  absmt  a  yw^^ 

CKve  Ikihi  '      '      -  -    -  ^  -  -  - 


nwn,  and  let  the  little  ibol  ga  to  sleep, 
me,  Oenerieve,  I  will  put  mm  to  bed." 

And,  taking  the  baby  irom  the  arms  of  Ids  mo- 
ther,  he  carried  him  with  a  Arm  step  to  his  cradle. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  change  which  took 
place  in  Michael  from  this  day.  Ue  cut  all  his 
old  drinking  acquiinCances.  He  wait  early  erery 
morning  toiiis  wcwk,  and  returned  n^gnlarly  in 
tbfl  evening  to  finish  the  day  with  Qenerieve  and 
Robert.  Very  soon  he  would  not  leave  them  at 
&ll,ajid  he  hired  a  place  near  the  fruit-shop,  and 
worked  in  it  on  his  own  account. 

They  would  soon  have  been  able  to  lire  in  com- 
fort, had  it  not  lAen  for  the  expenses  which  ihe 
child  required.  Every  thing  was  given  up  to  his 
educatioii.  ^e  tiad  gone  thnragh  the  regular 
school  traimng.  had  studied  mathematics,  diaw- 
ing,  and  thedkn>aiter*8  frade,  and  had  tmly  be- 
gam^  work  Skw  months  ago.  3111  now,  they 
ba^Xeen  exhMWug^  every  resource  which  their 
Laborious  industry  could  provide  to  push  him  for- 
ward in  his  bustnesa;  but,  happily,  all  these  exer- 
tions had  not  proved  useless;  the  seed  had  brought 
forth  its  fruits,  and  the  days  of  harvest  were 
close  by. 

While  I  was  thus  recalling  these  remembrances 
to  my  mind,  Hichad  had  ecyne  in,  and  was  occu- 
pied in  fixing  flheWea  where  they  were  wautc^j.    ,  .  --  - 

During  the  time  I  was  writing  the  notes  of  my  thankless  son!  Was  it  for  this  I  took  the  trouble 
jouroal,  I  was  also  scrutinizing  the  joiner.  to  car«  myself  of  drinkiag,  to  break  with  my 

The  excesses  of  his  youth  and  the  labor  of  histf"^*^*  **>  become  an  example  to  the  neighbor- 
manhood  have  deeply  marked  his  face;  his  hair  is  \  S^J^°^  P*»  n»*B  a  goose 
thin  and  grey,  bis  shoulders  stooping,  his  legs 


Genevieve's  sorrow, 
cause  of  it. 

Not  that  he  has  turned  out  iK  after  all  their  care 
— not  that  he  is  idle  or  dissipated;  but  both  were 
inbopeshewouldneverleave  them  any  more.  The 
presence  of  the  young  man  was  to  have  renewed 
and  made  glad  their  lives  once  more;  his  mother 
counted  the  dm,lu8flither  prqwred  everytiungto 
receive  their  dear  assodate  in  thdr  toils,  and  at 
the  moment  when  they  werethns  about  to  be  re^d 
for  all  their  sacrifices,  Robert  had  suddenly  in- 
formed them  that  he  tutd  Just  epgaged  hiou  elf  to 
a  oontractOT  at  Tersailles. 

Every  remonstrance  and  every  prayer  were 
useless;  he  breught  forward  the  necessity  0/  ini- 
tiating himself  into  all  the  details  of  an  impor- 
tant contract,  the  ftdtities  be  should  hive,  in  bis 
new  po8iti<m,  of  improving  himself  in  his  trade, 
and  the  hopes  he  bsid  of  turning  his  knowledge  to 
advantage.  At  last,  when  his  mother,  having 
come  to  the  eod  of  her  arguments,'  began  to  cry, 
he  hastily  kissed  her,  and  went  away,  that  he 


was  D<^ 

thing  to  give  them  hopes  of  his  retttm.  Bis  pa- 
rents hardly  saw  him  once  a  month,  and  tboi  he 
only  stayed  a  few  moments  with  thein. 

"I  have  been  punished  whm  I  had  bopet^  to 
be  rewarded,"  Audiael  said  to  me  just  now;  "X 
had  wished  for  a  saving  and  industrious  son,  and 
God  has  given  me  an  amlntious  and  avaricious 
one!  I  had  always  said  to  myseff,  that  when 
once  he  was  grown  up,  we  should  have  him  al- 
ways with  us,  to  recall  our  youth  and  to  enliven 
our  hearts;  his  mother  was  always  thinking  of 
getting  him  married,  and  having  children  again 
to  care  for.  You  know  women  always  wiU  ^sy 
themselves  about  others.  As  for  me,  I  thought  of 
him  working  near  my  bench,  and  singing  his  new 
songs— for  nie  has  learnt  mutic,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  singers  at  the  Orphan.  A  dream,  sir,  truly! 
Directly  the  Urd  was  flecked,  he  took  to  flight, 
and  remembers  ndther  &mer  nor  motiwr.  Yes- 
terday, for  instancet  was  the  day  we  expected 
him:  he  shoo}d  have  come  tasupper  with  us.  No 
Robert  to-day,  either!  He  has  had  some  plan  to 
finish,  or  some  bargain  to  arrange,  and  his  old 
parents  are  put  dovn  last  in  the  accounts,  after 
the  customers  and  the  joiner's  work.  Ah!  if  I 
could  have  guessed  how  it  would  have  turned  out! 
Fool!  to  have  sacrificed  my  likings  and  my  money, 
'for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  education  cf  a 


^unnkeu  and  slightly  bent.  There  seems  a  sort 
of  weight  in  hiswhole  being.  Bis  very  features 
have  Kk  expresnon  of  aomw  and  despondency. 
He  answered  my  qnestimis  by  mtmosylMbles,  and 
like  a  man  who  wishes  to  avoid  conveisaticm. 
From  whence  is  tins  dijecttioii,  when  one  -would 
think  he  had  all  be  ooold  wish  for?  Ithonl^^e 
to  ktaow! 

Ten  oVool.— Midiael  is  just  gone  down  stairs 
tokwkforatootbehas-foigotten.  Ihaveatlast 
sneceeded  in  drawing  from  Mm  the  ascret  of  his  and 


ofhimsdC  Ohiiff  bad  to  begin  again!  No,  no! 
yon  see  women  and  children  are  onr  bane.  They 
soften  our  hearts;  they  lead  us  a  life  of  hope  and 
affection;  we  pass  a  quarter  our  lives  in  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  a  grain  of  com  which  is  to  be 
everything  to  ns  in  our  old  age,  and  when  the 
harvest-tuqe  comes— good  night,  the  eir  ta 
empty  r' 

While  be  was  speaking,  Michael's  voice  became 
hoarse,  his  eye  fltrce,  and  his  lips  quivered.  I 
wished  to  answer  bim,  bat  roeqldjmlr  tbinJ^  U 
conmon  place  conjaitfataiWPPgflaiMd  si- 
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lent.  Thejoiner  prtteidedbe  wMtod  » tool, and 
left  me. 

Poor  father!  Ah!  I  knoir  those  moments  of 
temptation  when  rirtne  baa  hiled  to  reward  us, 
and  we  regret  having  obeyed  her!  Wbo  has  not 
felt  this  weakness  in  hours  of  trial,  and  wbo  has 
not  uttered,  at  least  once,  Uie  moomful  exclama- 
tion of  '^Bmtusl" 

Bat  if  virtue  u  only  a  vxfrdj  what  is  there  then 
in  life  which  is  true  and  rml?  No,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  goodness  is  in  vain!  It  does  not  always 
gire  the  happiness  we  had  Ik  ped  for,  but  it  brings 
some  othtar:  In  the  world  everything  is  raled  by 
(a^er,  and  has  its  proper  and  necessary  conse- 
quanoes.  and  virtue  cannot  he  the  sole  exception 
to  the  generai  law.  If  it  bad  been  prrjodicial  to 
those  who  practise  it,  experience  would  have 
avenged  them;  but  experience  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  it  more  universal  and  more  holy.  We 
only  accuse  it  of  being  a  faithless  debtor,  because 
we  demand  an  immediate  payment,  and  one  ap- 
parent to  our  senses.  We  always  consider  life  as 
a  fairy  tale,  in  which  every  good  action  must  be 
rewarded  by  a  risible  wonder.  We  do  not  accept 
as  payment  a  peaceful  conscience,  self-content,  or 
a  good  name  among  men,  treasures  that  are  more 
precious  than  any  other,  bat  the  value  of  which 
we  do  not  feel  till  after  we  have  lost  them! 

Blichael  is  come  back,  and  retained  to  his  wwk. 
]^  Btm  had  not  yet  arrived. 

By  tMUng  me  , of  Mb  hopei  and  Us  grievons 
disappointments,  he  became  exdted;  be  onoeas- 
ingl^  went  over  again  the  same  solnect,  always 
adding  something  to  hia  grieb.  Be  has  just 
wound  up  his  conddential  dtocourse  by  speaking 
to  me  of  a  joiner's  bndness.  which  he  had  hoped 
to  buy.  and  work  to  good  account  with  Robert's 
help.  The  present  owner  had  made  a  fortune  by 
it,  and  after  thirty  years  of  businesa,  he  was 
thinking  of  retiring  to  one  of  the  ornamental  cot- 
tages in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  a  usual  retreat 
fur  the  frugal  and  successful  working  man.  Mi- 
chael had  not  indeed  the  two  thousand  francs 
whioh  must  be  pud  down;  bat  perhaps  be  could 
have  persuaded  Masttr  Bomt  to  wait  Robert's 
presence  would  have  been  a  seoari^  fbr  him;  for 
ine  young  Dum  could  not  hil  to  ensore  the  pros* 
perity  or  a  workshop;  besides  science  and  skill, 
he  had  the  power  of  invention  i^d  bringing  to 
perfection.  His  father  had  diseove^  among  his 
drawings  a  new  plan  for  a  staircase,  which  had 


occupied  his  thoughts  for  a  long  time;  and  he 
even  suspected  him  of  having  engaged  himself  to 
the  Versailles  contractor  for  tfae  very  purpose  of 
executing  it.  The  youth  was  tormented  by  this 
spMt  of  invention,  which  took  possession  of  all  his 
thoughts,  and,  while  devoting  his  mind  to  study, 
he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his  feelings. 

Michael  told  me  all  this  with  a  mixed  feeling 
of  pride  and  vexation.  I  saw  be  was  proud  of  the 
son  he  vraa  abusing,  and  that  hia  verr  pride 
made  him  more  sensible  erf  that  bod's  neglect. 

Si^c'dock,  P.  M.~l  have  just  finished  a  happy 
day.  Bow  many  events  have  happened  within  a 
few  bmtrs,  and  what  a  change  fer  Clenevieve  and 
Michael! 

He  had  jnst  fiaisbad  flxiiw  the  shelves,  and 
felling  me  of  his  aoBt  whilst  f  laid  the  olotli  for 
7  breakfast. 


Suddenly  we  heard  hurried  steps  in  the  passage, 
(he  dow  opened,  and  Genevieve  enteicd  viib 

Robert . 

The  joiner  gave  a  start  of  Joyful  purpriae,  bat 
he  repressed  it  immediately,  as  if  he  wished  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  displeasure. 

The  young  man  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  hnt 
threw  himself  into  his  arms  in  an  open-hearted 
manner,  which  surprised  me.  Genevieve,  whose 
ikoe  shone  with  happiness,  seemed  to  wish  to 
speak,  and  to  restrain  herself  with  difficulty. 

I  told  Robert  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  be  an- 
swered me  with  ease  and  civility. 

**I  expected  yon  yesterday,"  wid  Mldiad  Ami, 
rather  drily. 

"fwgive  me.  fetber,"  relied  the  Toong  work- 
man, *-DUt  I  had  hn^ess  at  St  Germuns.  I 
was  not  able  to  come  \Mdt  till  it  was  very  kis, 
and  then  the  master  kept  me." 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  son  sideways,  and  tbm 
took  up  his  hammer  ^ain. 

"Tt  is  right,"  muttered  he,  in  a  grumbling  tme; 
"when  we  are  with  other  peoj^  we  must  do  as 
they  wiA;  but  there  are-  some  who  would  lik« 
better  to  eat  brown  bread  with  their  own  knife, 
than  partridges  with  the  silver  fsxk  of -a  master.'* 
"And  I  am  one  of  those,  fether,"  replied  R(h 
bert  merrily;  "but,  as  the  proverb  says,  you  nuut 
ihttl  the  peoM  before  jfou  can  eat  tMm.  It  was 
neoessaiy  tint  f  should  first  wwk  is  a  great 
workdiop"— 

To  go  on  with  jFoar  plan  ot  the  statrcassi,*'  in- 
terrupted Michael,  ironically. 

"You  must  now  say  M  Raymond's  plaiit 
ther,"  replied  Robert,  smiling. 
"Whyf" 

••Because  t  have  sold  it  to  him."  * 
The  joiner,  who  was  planin|  a  hoard,  tnmsd 
round  quickly.  ^ 
••Sold  it!"  cried  he,  with  sparklingl^efl. 
<^For  the  reascm  that  I  was  not       enough  to 
give  it  him."  'W 
Michael  threw  down  the  boarded  tool. 
"There  he  is  again!"  resnmied  be,  angrily;  **Us 
good  genius  pots  an  ideft  into  his  bead  whidi 
would  have  made  him  known,  and  be  goes  and 
sells  it  to  a  rich  man,  wbo  will  take  tbs  honor  of 
it  bims^" 

Well,  what  harm  is  thsndanst^adcedGsM- 
vieve. 

What  harm!"  cri^>the  joiner,  in  a  passion; 


<^you  nnderetand  nothing  about  it^y«n  are  a 
woman;  but  he— he  knows,  well  that  a  troework* 
mim  never  gives  up  hisown  inventions  for  money, 
no  more  than  a  soldier  would  give  up  his  oroas. 
That  is  his  gloiy;  be  is  bound  to  keep  it  for  the 
honor  it  does  him!  Ah!  thunder!  if  I  had  evw 
made  a  discovery,  rather  than  pat  it  up  at  anotiott 
I  would  have  sJd  one  of  my  eyes!  Don't  yoa 
see,  that  a  new  invention  is  like  a  diiki  to  a  work- 
num!  he  takes  can  of  it,  be  brings  it  op,  be 
makes  a  way  for  it  m  the  wwld,  and  it  is  only 
poor  creatures  who  sell  it" 
Robert  c4^red  a  little. 

••Tou  wUl  think  differently,  father,"  said  be, 
"when  yoa  know  wl^  I  sold  my  plan." 

"Yes,  and  yon  will  tbaidcUmfiwiit"  added 
Qenevieve,  wbo  could  bo  lomfrVslmhSnios. 

"Never!"  replied  Micha^l^ 
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*'6at,  wretched  maal"  cried  she,  "he  only  aiA6 
it  for  our  nkesl" 

The  joiner  looked  at  hia  wife  and  sod  with  as- 
toniahment.  It  was  Docessatr  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation.  The  latter  related  how  he  had  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  Master  Benoit,  who  had 
positirelj  refused  to  sell  his  business  unless  one- 
balf  of  the  two  thousand  francs  was  first  paid 
down.  It  was  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  this  sum 
that  he  had  gone  to  work  with  the  contractor  at 
Versailles;  he  had  an  opportuni^  of  trying  his 
inTention,  and  of  flndutt  %  pniclMaer.  Thuks 
to  the  raoney  be  Tecetved  fiv  it,  he  bad  just  con- 
cluded the  bargain  with  Benoit.  and  had  brought 
his  father  the  key  of  the  new  work-yard. 

This  explanation  was  given  by  the  young  work- 
man with  so  much  modesty  and  simplicity,  that 
I  was  quite  affected  by  it.  Genen«ve  cried:  Mi- 
chael pressed  his  son  to  his  heart,  and  in  a  long 
embrace  he  seemed  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having 
unjastly  accused  him. 

All  was  now  explitecd  with  honor  to  Robert. 
The  conduct  which  his  parents  had  ascribed  to 
indifference,  really  sprang  from  afikction;  be-  bad 
neither  obeyed  the  voice  of  ambition  nor  of  ava- 
rice, nor  even  the  nobler  inspiration  of  inventive 
genios;  his  whole  motive  ud  single  aim  had  been 
tbe  happiness  of  Geoevieve  and  SuehaiA.  The  day 
for  proving  hia  gratitude  had  come,  and  he  had 
tetnroed  tbem  sacrifice  for  sacrifice! 

Arter  the  explanations  and  exclamations  of 
were  over,  all  three  were  about  to  leave  me;  but 
the  cloth  being  laid,  I  added  three  more  places, 
and  kept  tbem  to  breakfast 


ANY  OTHER  THAN  THIS. 

BT  A.  LAST  OP  BALTIUOBC. 

<*Do  not  grieve  so,*'  said  a  kind  friend  to  a 
weeping  father,  as  he  stood  by  the  biflside  of  his 
first-born  son,  coaceming  w^m  the  doctor  had 
said,  have  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery.'' 
"Do  not  grieve  so.  Think  what  a  happy  release 
it  will  be  for  your  child.  If  he  is  taken  now, 
what  an  amount  of  miseir,  and  suffering,  and 
sin,  he  will  be  spared!  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  to 
take  him  to  Himself,  yoo  ahonld  try  to  be  tbank- 
fal  that  one  <tf  your  children,  at  least,  wiH  be 
safe  in  Heaven.  We  cannot  tell  how  it  may  be 
with  the  others,  if  they  should  live  to  a  mature 
age,  but  at  this  tender  age  not  the  least  doubt 
can  be  entertained.** 

'•I  know  and  feel  all  that,"  was  the  fkther'a 
reply;  "but  yet  it  is  bard,  very  bard,  for  me  to 
give  up  this  hay.  Yon  did  not  know  him,  my 
friend,  as  I  do-  He  was  so  intelligent  for  bis 
age,  so  affectionate  in  bis  disposition,  so  lively 
and  innocent  in  his  ways,  that  it  was  impossitle 
not  to  love  him.  I  have  always  tried  to  give  to 
each  of  my  children  an  equal  share  of  my  affec- 
tions, yet  it  seems  to  me,  now,  I  could  part  with 
either  (tf  the  others  better  than  him.  None  oi 
them,  I'm  sore*  wonld  be  so  much  missed." 

«*It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  Lord 
is  about  to  remove  him.   He  sees  that  you  are 
making  an  idol  of  him,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  your  good  that  be  should  be  removed." 
•*lt  may  be  so,"  again  replied  the  father,  "and 


The  meal  was  protooged;  the  fare  was  only  yet  I  canDut  exclaim,  'Father!  if  it  be  possible, 
tolerable;  but  the  overflowings  of  affection  made  let  this  cup  pass  from  me!' but,"  he  added,  "not 
it  delicious.    Never  had  I  better  understood  the  my  will  but  Thine,  O  Lord!  be  done." 


anspaiAable  charm  of  family  love.  What  calm 
enjoyment  in  that  hapjuness  which  is  always 
shared  with  others;  in  that  community  of  interests 
crbtch  unites  such  various  feelings;  m  Uiat  asso- 
tiatien  of  ezistenoes  which  forms  one  single  being 
of  80  many!  What  is  man  without  those  home 
affections,  whkh,  like  so  many  roots,  fix  him 
fbmly  in  the  earth,  and  permit  him  to  imbibe  all 
the  joioesof  life?  Eae^,  happiness,  does  it  not 
all  come  from  them?  Without  family,  life  where 
would  man  learn  to  love,  to  associate,  to  deny 
himselfl  A  cmnmunity  in  little,  is  not  it  which 
teaches  us  bow  to  live  in  the  great  one!  Such  is 
the  holiness  of  home,  that  to  express  our  relation 
with  God,  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  the 
words  invented  for  our  family  life.  Men  - have 
named  themselves  the  sons  of  a  Heavenly  Father! 


The  mother  also  stands  there,  and  as  she  gazes 
upon  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  her  beloved  boy, 
Hie  past  again  rises  fresh  before  her,  and  the  in- 
numerable little  childish  sayiogs  and  childish 
doings  of  the  sweet  sufferer  are  recalled,  with 
emotions  such  as  can  only  be  realized  by  a  pa- 
rent under  similar  eiroomstanees.  As  ul  these 
sweet  recollections  crowd  npon  her  min^,  and 
the  grave,  dark  and  gloomy,  appews  in  the  fia- 
ture.  with  the  partner  of  her  grieb,  she  cries— 

"I  could  part  with  any  of  the  others  better 
than  this.  'Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  firom  me!'  "  Then,  as  the  clouds  break, 
and,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  she  looks  beyond  the 
dmuy  tomb,  she,  too,  is  enabled  to  exclaim, 
!  "Not  my  will.  0  Lord!  but  Thine  be  done." 
Bat  the  destroying  angel  is  not  about  to  enter 


Ah!  let  us  carrfully  preserve  these  chains  of  do- 1  there.   The  boy,  on  whom  the  parents' fondest 


inestic  tmion;  do  not  let  us  unbind  the  human 
■beef;  and  scatter  its  ears  to  all  the  caprices  of 
chaoee,  and  of  the  winds;  bat  let  us  rather  enlarge 
tUs  holy  law;  let  OS  carry  the  principles  and  the 
^Itabita    hoow  beyimd  its  bounds;  and,  if  it  may 


hopes  seem  centred,  is  not  destined  for  his  prey. 
He  ia  restored  to  health,  and  the  hearts  that  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  are  again  filled  with  joy. 
But  this  joy  lasts  not  long.  Scarcely  has  tbe 
Qrst-b(Hii  reeovo^   his  wonted  health  and 


^.  let  us  realize  the  prayer  of  tbe  Apostles  of  the  gtrengtb.  when  little  Annie,  tbe  dariing  child  of 


Gentiles  when  he  exolsimed  to-  the  new-bom 
cUldrenofOhrist:— **Be  ye  like-minded,  having 
the  auuloTCf  being  (tf  one  aoowd,  of  one  mind." 


four  ^nimers,  ia  prostrated  upon  a  bed  of  die- 
ease  wHfim&niog.   Sympathizmg  friends  "^atch 
with  fte  anxious  parents,  day  after  day,  ud 
night  after  night,  around  her  bed,  while  tbe  rooFt 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  "screw"  ships  in  the  |  intense  anxiety  £ll8  their  breasts.   As  they  gaz- 
i>&Ty;but  whenever  did  aTCSsdget  on  iriChonIn  npon  the  clammy  brow,  tbe^su^enijne,  tbe 
ite  crtwf  t  cheek,  and  1itt«BP4*y&«t^£aW^bKaii<- 
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ings  of  the  dear  tti^V  they  feel  tb»t  aU  isj  "Ahi  yes:  sweet,  littie  fellow^  L^*^ 
hopelegB.  Skilful  phyfiidMB.  too,  who  have  if  I  could  have  partedwith  athorof  tb*  ottM 
bewi  sommoned  to  her  relief,  give  bat  little  en-  better  than  bun.*   

oouragement.   True,  they  Bay,  with  their  l.p8.  P«n      ^^1??  •f™*^?™^ 

..ShrT««  .^tnn.Mhi:'' hot.  with  their  actions,  that  rend  a  parent's  breast  whUe  losing 


•She  may  get  up  again:"  bat,  with  their  actions, 
"yet  we  hardly  think  so." 

And  now  how  is  it  with  the  parents?  Do  they 
feel  more  wiUiag  to  give  up  this  child  than  th^ 
did  the  dear  boy  on  whom,  a  short  time  ago, 
their  best  affectiws  seemed  ItTished?  Do  tb«y 
feel  less  acutely  the  loss  thn  setm  now  about  lo 
realize?  As  the  past  life  of  their  prcdous  little 
one  rises  up  before  them,  and  they  think  of  ber 
Bweet,  winning  ways,  her  happy,  innocent  gam- 
bols, the  recollections  of  which  are  dear,  doubly 
dear,  to  a  parent  in  an  hour  like  thia.  can  they 
Bay>  *'Wdeome,  Death,  to  thy  preyl  Thou  bast 
spared  us  our  dear  boy;  him,  whom  we  most 
valued;  therefore,  we  will  not  murmur  if  thou 
sbouldat  take  this  one  from  us.  We  shall  miss 
her  some,  it  is  true,  but  not  near  as  ipuch  as  we 
should  our  boy."  Is  this  the  language  of  their 
hearts?  We  think  not  Do  we  not  lather  hear 
them  each  exclaiming,  *'I  tlungbt  I  should  have 
missed  my  boy,  my  Charlie,  more  than  any  of 
the  others;  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  shall  miss 
my  darling  Annie  a  ff^i  deal  more.  Oh!  to 
think  of  her  beloved  form  being  burled  in  the 
dark  grave!  To  tbink  that  I  shall  hear  her 
sweet  voice,  and  look  upon  ber  lovely  faoe,  no 
more!  I  would  sooner  part  with  any  of  the 
oUiers  than  with  her."  But  a  stronger  arm  than 
that  of  Death's  is  interposed,  and  the  fjim  tyrant 
ii  again  disappointed  of  his  prey.  But  though 
baffled  once  and  again,  a  tbu-d  time  he  hovers 
around  the  dwelling,  and  marks  as  hia  victim 
one  sweet  bud,  upon  whose  fair  brow  the  sun  of 
two  summers  has  scarcely  shone.  Slow,  yet 
sure,  is  now  liis  march,  though  hardly  perceived 
even  by  the  watchful  parents.  Ere  they  are 
aware  of  it,  his  arrow  is  cast,  and  thdr  precious 
bzbe  is  no  more.  But  Is  he  missed?  Is  his  loss 
much  felt?   Ask  the  disconsolate  mother,  as  she 


parent  L  -  vi  , 

the  grave  as  the  abode  of  a  much  loved  cteld* 
Inexpressibly  sad  are  th«r  meditations  in  sneh 
an  hour.  Oh!  to  think  that  this  much  cfaeristaed 
object  is  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever!  Wie 
can  bear  it?  But  when  Faith  comes  to  tbdr  re- 
lief, and  thev  are  enaUed  to  look  upward— all  it 
changed.  They  no  longer  behold  their  duH  as 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  as  basking  in  the 
snnshine  of  their  Father's  love.  Then  to  think 
of  it  is  joy  inexpressible;  for  then  they  feel  that 

"A  foMan  liok      bind  thoee  tbe  ■pMt  Imtm  bcUad, 
Dr»wtogtb«oib7g«Btolip^,t«i*«Uiidwtow  lftn«  mm 

tmM, 

Where  ae  can  or  WfslA  fMni,  'nU  tht  aBnIa*Uu« 


EXTRACTS  FRC*  THE  LETTERS 
OF  A  RECLUSE. 

FIRST  ESTEACT. 
Why  oallest  thou  Awiinufy  good?  Onelsgoad. 
even  God.  He  is  absolate  tad  inflnite  Ba- 
manity. 

True,  we  are  made  in  Hte  Imace.  and  ftflv  Ifis 
likenece;  but  shall  we  ^o&tndy  worship  this 
image  and  UkeDeaa  ntfaer  than  the  Infinite,  (be 

AU-petfect? 

Men,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  talk  a 
great  deal,  in  theee  days,  abwt  the  dignity  a»d 
majes^  <^  man.  Alas!  "God  be  nkcrciful  to  me. 
a  dfnner!"  is  fitter  language  ibr  us  than  all  ^ 
self-gratnlation:  for,  snrety,  it  is  nothing  dee, 
notwithsuoding  it  puts  on  so  snocessfully  the 
guise  of  love  to  oar  brother  and  cf  grsticodc  to 
our  Maker. 

If  the  Btaira  that  nng  together  sang  not  tlx 
glory  of  God,  but  their  ewn  brightness:  or  the 
shouting  waves  extoHed  their  own  strengiti 
goes  through  her  usual  routine  of  household  du- 1  raUier  thin  the  power  of  Him  who  nteMored 
ties,  whether  she  misses  hia  merry  prattle,  his  them  in  the  hollow  of  Hia  hand,  the  song  wtpoU 


lisping  accents,  his  innocent  laugh,  his  infantile 
gambols?  Does  she  miss  him  as  her  eye  rests 
uptm  the  chair  in  which  he  sat;  the  cndle  in 
whidi  he  lay;  the  toys  he  so  ofcen  played  with: 
the  garments  she  took  so  much  pride  in  adoroing 
him  with?  At  night,  when  weaned  with  fatigue, 
she  lies  down  to  rest,  does  she  miss  the  dear  one 
she  so  loved  to  encircle  ita  her  arms,  and  who 
used  to  repose  so  tenderly  upon  her  bosom?  Ask 
ber  where  she  does  not  miss  him?  and  her  reply 
will  be,  '>I  miss  him  everywhere.  Sweet,  little 
fellow!  I  feel  now  as  if  I  could  have  {Wted 
with  cither  of  the  others  better  than  him."  Ask 
the  bereaved  father  if,  on  his  return  from  bis 
shop  or  his  ofii:e,  he  misses  the  gay.  smiting 
f«fB  that  was  so  sure  to  greet  him?  Ask  him  if 
he  misses  the  little  one  that  would  ride  opon  his 
foot;  that  would  clamber  upon  his  Imee:  or  who 
would,  in  innumerable  and  unmentionaUe  ways. 


reply— 


soareely  be  a  ideasant  one  to  tbe  ears  of  asgds 
or  men:  no,  not  even  of  mm.  altboogh  tb^  find 
tiMAr  own  exulting  chniis  good  and  sweet. 

There  is  something  that  incline  one  both  to 
laughter  and  tears  in  Uie  posture  of  adf-admiiar- 
tion  men  are  prone  to  take,  of  late,  bdbre  His 
Brocken  spectre,  this  magnifying  mirnrr  wbM 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  canes  ef 
the  time,  exalting  self-eonsoionsnesB  int*  a 
virtue,  and  self- reverence  into  a  holy  service. 

It  is  certainly  an  excellent  thing,  and  avwy 
possible  thing,  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  and  tnn 
man;  but  why  worship  him,  or  hnemity 
through  him?  Why  not  worship  God  thm^ 
him.  and  God  alone?  Why  stop  ebort  it  tfec 
InBnite  Goodness  and  Wisdom?  Does  it  art 
always  lead  into  tbe  most  dangenms  ftliiilirfir 
thus  to  accept  and  revere  a  part  of  the  tnA  si 
the  whole  truth?  Is  it  sot  Aa  same  bbntea 
that  led  philosophers  of  old.  grapttig 


b^mle  many  a  tedious  and  tontpome  hour?  Ask  .        .  ^  .   ~  .,- 

if  be  misses  him,  and  with  tm  motha  ha  wil)  ibttre  for  a  first  oaose?  the  same  idc^wenk^ 

tfvKp  D^d  to  the  cmted^inatcsd  ef  m 


to  the 
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Crefttw*  vhiidt  in  aooient  times  seduced 
people  of  Qod,  end  lured  them  from  Him? 


-tbe  I  Mrs.  Leslie,  those  heacon  lights  heaming  slraig 
I  the  yooog  housekeeper's  "devioos  way,"  I  hkve 


The  one  grett  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  been  ftble  to  entertain,  at  my  brother's  taVle, 


danger  that  Inrks  in  this  apotheosis  of  humanity 
is,  that  it  invariably  and  ineritably  leads  to  a 
ttM>rbid  admiration  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  as  mere  power,  no  matter  how  fearftdly  it 
may  be  abased  and  misdirected;  and.  therefore, 
in  the  end,  to  that  iitSa-  omfoimdiiig  of  good  and 
evil,  of  troth  and  fidsebood.  which  ptotCBts 
"against  the  being  of  a  line,"  and  leaves  ns  in 
the  wide  waste  of  life  wittuMit  a  landmark  on 
rartfa,  or  a  fixed  star  in  the  heavens,  to  guide  us. 
Let  ys  icserre  ail  our  worship  for  Him  who  is  of 
pares  eyes  than  to  beludd  e'm.  finr  then  only  an 
we  safe. 


LIFE  IK  THE  WEST. 

Bock  Tautn>,  m.,  Jan.*  1854. 
Mb.  Aubdk — ^Tonr  Kmesota  eorrrapondent 


deserves  the  thanks  of  all  those  be^vestioaied 
denizens  of  the  West,  who  are  so  fintonate  as  to 
have  an  extensive  and  curious  Eastern  crarespon 
dence-   It  is  not  a  light  attempt  to  describe 
"what  kind  of  booses  people  live  in,"  in  this  far- j  and  be(»ie<tf  ua." 
away  land,  **and  who  they  have  for  neighbors."  |  them  as  they  want  of  the  West. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and 


sundry  sleek  youths,  fresh  from  Broadway  or 
Ohestnut  street,  just  reduced  to  the  last  extreme 
of  hunger  and  despair,  by  a  week  in  the  wilds  of 
the  West  And  it  has  been  amanng  to  note  bow 
ntterl^  the  memory  oi  these  enterprising  genUe- 
mcn  IS  flUed  wiUi  statistics  of  hotd  furniture, 
lead  tea>sp0OD8,  sdled  table-linen,  and  eiacked 
tea-cups,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  more  impw- 
tant  items  of  business  or  observation,  which  are 
supposed  to  attract  visitors  in  this  region.  A  tnd 
dinner,  or  hard  bed,  is  sufficient  authority  for 
their  opinion  that  this  is  worse  than  "heatbtn 
ground." 

Completely  overcome  by  a  chance  sight  of 
barefooted  men  and  hoyden  women,  they  swallow 
eagerly  every  incredible  story  of  rodeness  and 
barbarism  with  which  to  return  to  their  fas- 
tidioas  circles  of  patent-leathers,  canes  and  mus- 
tadiMMkr 

To  nob.  it  were  madness  to  speak  of  the  glory 
of  the  West,  its  hMppj  homes,  ita  noble  institu 
tkms,  and  its  many  admirable  pmnts.   Nw  to 
them  would  we  extend  the  invitation,  "Ccmie, 
The  West  wants  as  little  of 


But  again  we  are  visited  by  Eastern  gentle- 
told  of  life  in  "the  West,"  it  is  not  easy  to  j  men.  who  love  no  less  the  elegance  and  reflne- 
realize  it  from  the  mere  description.  One  will  ment  of  polished  society,  who  can  do  ample 
either  fancy  it  far  more  barbarous  and  rude  than  {justice  to  the  oidinary  wonders  of  a  Soyer,  if 


it  is,  or  conceive  the  representation  a  dark,  mono- 
chromatio  sketch  of  shadows,  whose  "Sunny 
Hide"  would  exhibit  a  widely  difierent  histfoy. 
Bat  Minnie^  letters  carry  on  their  face  the  coo< 
viction  that  such  is  life  at  Sank  Rapids,  as  she 
tells  its  story— new,  fresh,  and  vigorous,  with 
few  of  the  discoloring  stains  of  futdonaUe  fol- 
lies,  though  tinged  by  freqnoit  shades,  the  remit 
ctf  unavoidaUe  privations  and  vexations,  uncon- 
genial society,  and  the  peculiar  customs,  and 
saange  notions  of  things,  encountered  on  every 
band.    It  is  evident,  at  once,  that,  by  some  na- 
tures, it  might  be  made  a  very  pleasant  life — by 
nher  natures,  a  very  unpleasant  life. 
Those  who  would  represent  it  a  ddightfbl 
bing  to  settle  in  a  new  country,  most  have 
tamed  to  make  a  pleasure  of  sacrifice,  and  in 
he  glorioos  promise  of  the  future,  to  find  satis- 
kction  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  present.  On 
ke  other  hand,  one  who  proclaims  it  an  ev/ut 
~  ing  to  live,  even  in  a  homble  way,  in  the  West, 
in  some  way  to  comprehend  the  secret  of 
e  itse'ft  and  is  miseraUe  in  the  prairie  "cabin," 
use  he  is  not  capable  of  real  happiness,  my 

ert. 

He  who  cares  more  f<tf  the  dressing  of  a  sauce 
the  proud  vi^on  of  coming  prosperi^ — 
'bo  loses  himself  when  separated  from  the  oon- 
lionalisms  of  the  world— who  knows  of  no 
liness  save  that  of  which  broadcloth  and  fine 
ners,  Genin  hats,  and  Lubin  perfumes  are  the 
_  ia,  can  understand  little  m  the  nolnlity  of 
luible  life,  in  the  West,  or  dsewhere. 
My  housekeeping  talents  are  not  of  the 
arkable  sort  some  have  dared  to  imi^ne. 
lur,  but,  by  the  help  of  Miss  Beedier 


opportunity  offered,  and  never  object  to  an  oyster 
pie  or  good  beef  steak,  wben  they  can  get  no- 
thing better—who,  nevertheless,  can  trudge  from 
St.  Paol  to  Council  Blufis,  and  yet  westward, 
with  only  the  poorest  fare,  and  among  some  of  tb& 
rudest  pec^e,  exdaiming,  with  enthusiasm,  at 
every  step,  npni  tbe  grand  featuns  of  Westera 
life. 

In  the  dingy  «oabin"  of  the  settler  they  per- 
oeive  tiie  foondation  of  a  Awne— tbe  scene  of 
future  f&offrest;  in  the  uncultivated  poor,  the 
brawny  muscle,  which  is  to  subdue  the  surround- 
ing soLt,  and  either  by  his  own  improvement,  or 
the  education  of  his  family,  bring  it,  sometime, 
under  the  subjection  of  science  and  cultare. 
They  pass  from  groye  to  prairie,  and  from  town 
to  river,  bles^g  tbe  labom  for  his  teork,  since 
in  labor  they  reo^se  the  true  germ  of  future 
greatness. 

Such  a  manly  spirit,  in  some  Western  mrn, 
has  fostered  already  the  young  glory  of  this 
mighty  West,  and  lo  this  nobility  of  feeling  it 
will  own  whatever  grandeur  it  may  achieve, 
rather  than  to  the  sordid  enterpriees  of  its  speeu- 
lators.  or  the  empty  pofia  of  the  myriad  smib- 
blers  by  whom  it  is  so  be-written. 

I  have  in  my  mind  many  a  little  historr  of 
Western  life,  bnt  mv  pen  has  been  betrayed  into, 
so  long  a  ramble,  alroU^,  I  must  call  it  home 
for  this  time.  But  somewhile  hence,  wben  we 
have  no  company  in  the  house,  and  tbe  babe, 
down  stairs,  is  quiet,  and  the  maid  in  the  kitchen 
needs  no  looking  afttr,  and  no  little  French 
maker  is  »t  my  elbow,  Aic,  I  will  write 
again.  !■■  .1  .iT.-.-j  i:; ' 

E(7pnun  Fu. 


'  needs 

IMUdl^S-1 

>.Hyoua| 
adl 
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WRONGS  OF  CHILDREN.        jdifferenoein  her  cirenmsUnoes,  h»d  n  diup 

  I  her  ftppeanDce*  tbkt  I  ooold  not  noc^inize 

BT  BELEN  B.  CDTLEB.  }  iwBed  tbc  little  bowed  head,  imperted  dwtidt: 

—  ito  the  step,  bxuhtneu  to  the  eye,  end  grace  b 

Children  tre  often  mede  awkwerd.  aometimes  \  the  motions.  And  wh»t  a  hirtory  Tea  revcale 
permanently  so.  by  being  ill  dressed-   I  do  not  <  by  tUs*  and  the  fisw  words  spoken  in  %  jojoa 

mean  ]>j  this,  to  imply  the  neeee^ty  that  children )  tone.  **I  live  with  annt  L  now." 

nbould  oe  dressed  in  a  showy  or  costly  manner.  ]t  told  of  harshness  and  frowns,  and  injostia 
bat  thnr  dress  mast  be  neat  and  appropriate,  or  |  nnmerited  reproof,  and  the  depnasang  eon 
it  will  i^ect  their  manners  onfavimbly,  and,  if  it :  scionsness  of  bdng  the  nnwelcome  inmate  of  ai 
amount  to  sbabhiness.  their  morals.  f  ungenial  home,  exchanged  for  love  and  appredi 

I  saw  an  instance  once,  of  the  depresnng  J  tion,  and  tender  care.  I  knew  from  the  hM^c 
effects  of  this  disadrantage,  oonpled  with  nnkind- 1  the  child,  that  annt  L- —  most  be  a  lonht 
ness,  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  woman — and  contrasted  her  in  imagination,  vil' 

A  little  girl,  of  apparently  ten  years,  came  to  me  |  g^mt  A  >  whose  conntenance,  to  my  mind' 

to  request  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  employed  [  eye,  was  seamed  with  frowns,  and  having 
her  to  do  the  errand,  the  loan  of  a  book.  I  bad  ]  wunds  an  opportnnity  of  seeing  them  both, 
never  seen  the  child  b^re.  and  I  tboo^t  her  ex-  found  my  fancy  portraits  were  not  nnlihe  tb 
ceedingly  ill-looking.  Her  hair  hnng  in  tangled  <  originals.  iheoountenanoeofairatA— vhown 
masses  abont  ber  net,  her  dress  looked  as  thon^^ '  her  harsh  and  tyrannical  as  she  was,  while  tba^ 
it  had  been  made  fbr  a  mnoh  larger  person,  and  iofaunt  L— —  was  geirial  as  a  sommer  sky,  ant 
hnng  in  a  very  ungraceful  manner  about  her  little  \  M  »-glow  with  the  kbidness  and  beoarolenea  o 
Jbrm.  Her  shoes,  were  .too  lai^  for  her  feet,<hernatnrs. 
which  rendered  her  gait  Tcry  awkward:  besides. 


she  seemed  to  stoop  from  a  consdoosness  of  their  THE  BEUPTION  OF  SUMBAWA. 
uncouth  appearance,  and  to  endeavor  to  hide  — 
them  with  her  dress,  which  was  much  too  long  i  This  was.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  &ppalliBt 
for  a  child  of  her  age-  Her  head  was  depressed,  <  and  extraordinary  fatalities  that  ever  befel  snj 
her  shoulders  raised,  ber  complexion  was  sallow,  |  community,  and  the  imafrination  is  hcnrified  tl 
hereyes  dull,  and  having  an  expression  asthoughUts  hare  contemplation.  No  pen  is  adequate  ti 
they  would  shrink  into  their  sockets:  and,  alto-  \  the  task  of  its  description;  for.  langnsge  is  tea 
gether.  I  thought  ber  the  most  awkward,  ungiace- 1  feeble  to  convey,  fully,  the  overwhelming  toii* 
ful  child  I  bad  ever  seen.  \  bleness  oi  the  catastrophe.   It  commenoed  oa 


On  subsequent  inquiiy  of  my  friend,  as  to  her 
messenger,  Xleamed  that  she  was  the  poor  depen- 
dent of  a  relatiTe  who  cared  little  lor  her,  as  was 
•evident  from  h«  neglected  appearance. 

About  a  year  wer,  I  was  sitting  in  a  botd 
parlor,  where  several  stranger-Iadies  were  pre- 


the  15th  of  April,  1815,  and  did  not  attiietj 
cease  nntil  the  middle  of  July,  foUowing. 

like  "an  emerald  set  in  the  direr  of  tlw  sea." 
Snmbawa  floorUied  in  luxuriant  fl<rml  beanty, 
the  fairest  of  tlw  Mcdocoa  or  Spioe  Islftoda  Tbi 
brilliant  verdure  of  a  tro|ncal  clime.  IredieiK^ 


sent,  when  there  entered  the  room,  a  bright  look-  \  by  oft-recurring  showers  from  the  clouds  tbai 
inglittlegirl.whosepeculiarandexceedingbeauty  hung  in  sublime  and  fantastic  forms  &bont  i(f 
struck  me  at  the  first  glance.  mountain  summits,  rendered  it  deligbtfol  « 

Her  hair  fell  in  smooth  ringlets  about  her  sunny  Eden.   The  happy  natives,  unvaed  with  toft 
face,  her  head  rose  gracefully  ahsre  ber  falling  ^  gathered  from  nature's  bountifbl  stores  what  m 
shoulders,  and  as  she  ran  up  to  one  of  the  ladies,  |  tisfied  their  ample  appetites,  of  fruit,  or  fish  d 
who.  it  seemed,  she  had  come  in  to  see,  and  gave /fowl.    Light-hearted  and  careless  as  the  winl 
her  a  kiss,  her  motions  were  light  and  graceful  as  |  that  murmnred  in  tbdr  forests,  they  dreamed  m 
those  of  a  young  fawn.   Afler  greeting  the  lady  |  of  the  horrible  doom  impending  over  them.  J 
and  exchanging  a  few  words  wi^  her,  she  looked  j    Some  time  previous  to  the  eraption,  stiani 
towards  me;  a  enrions  expresaon  earns  over  her  mutteriogs  were  heard  within  the  monntain,  ■ 
face  as  she  did  so,  and  I  tboaght  her  oountenance  ( deep  sighs,  as  of  a  giantess  in  traT^L  T 
fdlafittle.  After  ganngat  me  intutlT  for  a^toTely  islandshnddendin  omscioas  dread  of  I 
moment,  she  apfvoached  me-  She  Unshed  a  little;  quiok-ooming  destroetton,  and  air  and  sea  moe 
as  she  offered  me  her  hand,  and  sdd: — **^w  do  j  ed  and  shivmd  in  trembling  sympathy, 
you  do,  Miss -^—1'*  hut  the  graceful  ease  uid|    The  frtal  mom  arrived,  and  the  son,  loomii 
dignity  of  her  manner  pleased  me.  There  seemed  j  up  from  bis  ocean  bed,  looked  brightly  de4 
something  familiar  in  her  countenance,  though  I upon  a  scene  of  beau^;  soon,  alas!  to  be  blottt 
coold  not  at  first  recollect  where  I  had  ever  seen  \  from  his  sight.  A  death-like  stillness  bnne  Dp4 
her  before;  but,  in  a  moment,  it  flashed  across  my  \  the  waters.   Not  a  ripple  broke  along  the  oeMl 
mind  that  she  was  the  little  girl  who  had  come  to  \  The  fountuns  ceased  to  flow,  rushing  back  i 
me  for  the  loan  of  a  bo^.  though  I  hardly  know  ^  affright  to  their  secret  sources  in  ntid-earth.  J 
why.  for  she  scarcely  retained  a  trace  of  her  i  stifling  oppressiTeness  settled  down  upon  Isal 
former  selt   Whan  I  extended  my  hand  to  her.  <  and  sea.  Nature  held  her  breath.  J 
she  said —  >.    A  sob,  a  groan  from  tbevery  bosom  of  the  rod 

••Yon  do  not  remonhar  me,  do  yon?  I  lived  >  ribbed  earth— and  tonder  than  the  mingled  roar 
withMntA  when  I  saw  yout  but  I  live  with  ||inndred  tbunde^g  h^^tM^  the  pent-i 

'^Ibechild baduieoiuoioysly  expressed,  that  the  jTsrlmticms  ^^^^^^1^^ thmM 
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miles  off!  InsUntly,  tluek»  nrarky  okmdB  of 
Bmoke,  wbes,  and  eioden  obsoared  the  skv,  and 
settled  down  in  darkneBs  as  appaUinii;  and  tan- 
gible M  that  which  enrsed  Egypt.  From  centre 
to  circumferenoe,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  eveiy  direction,  it  was  darker  than 
the  dftrkeet  night.  Oreat  balls  of  fire,  and  hor- 
rible li^htningt  blinding  as  the  nnniitigated  glare 
of  tropical  noon-daj,  flashed  throagb  the  gloom, 
fadifig  only  to  leave  it  more  intensely  profound. 
Stmtrers,  na^,  floods  of  cinders  and  ashes  poured 
down,  crustung  and  destroying  houses,  Tillages, 
and  towns,  and  submerging  whole  forests  for 
forty  miles  around:  and  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  sea  was  so  oorered  that  ships  could,  with 
difBsultf,  force  their  way  through  the  floating 
mass  or  pmnicd  and  sooriae.  Six  hundred  miles 
•way  they  lay  upon  the  waters,  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  or  num.  B&jm  of  red-hot  Ian  flowed 
oacbecked  doWn  the  mountain  ddes,  burning 
np  tiie  very  old  woods,  annihilating  eveiy  vestige 
of  life  andbeau^  in  their  route,  and  wrap|ung 
large  tracts  of  oountry  in  a  pall  of  utter  desola- 
tion. Ruin  and  death  gathered  the  entire  island 
ia  their  oru^  embrace,  and  out  t£  its  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants  only  twenty-ax  escaped! 
The  soul-harrowing  particulars  of  their  last  ago- 
nies no  man  shall  write;  for,  Heaven  has  kindly 
sealed  them  up.  H.  0.  Tai,bott. 

Watbuoo,  Ilia..  Jea.  SI,  lEH. 


"THINKING  OF  FATHER." 

BT  UNA  BELL. 

I  have  a  habit,  b^an  in  early  ohfldbood,  of 
flitting  ak»ne  and  musing,  as  tiraight  deepens 
into  night  I  always  feel  uw  bringfaig  in  <tf  lights 
an  introaion,  and  keep  them  away  as  long  as 
possible.  Oh,  the  lives  I  have  hved,  and  the 
droams  I  have  dreamt  in  those  twilight  reveries! 
Like  the  German  sleeper,  no  matter  what  Uie 
cares  or  pMns  of  the  day,  my  dream-land  life, 
make  up,  with  its  gorgeous  beauty,  exquisite  har- 
monies and  noble  sentiments,  for  all  or  any  un- 
pleasant reality. 

What  great,  ^ood,  beautiful  and  pure  beings, 
what  noble  sentiments,  what  ecstatic  harmonies, 
what  graoe,  what  light  flUed  that  glmions  ideal 
land!  How  my  heart  has  ached  ibr  wvnrdB  to  de- 
scribe, for  power  to  portray  some  of  its  wavy, 
grscefal  floating  pictures,  to  bring  to  the  ear  some 
m  its  exquiaite  harmonies,  to  write  down  palpably 
some  of  its  grand  and  noble  sentiments.  And 
when  I  have  essayed,  how  bald  and  mean  was  the 
attempt— no  more  like  my  heautithl  visima  than 
the  bone  skeleton  ia  to  some  tro{dc  Uzd  <tf  gor- 
geous ploiliige. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  real  pressed  more 
heavily  on  my  heart,  the  glowing  light  of  my 
dream-land  faded  from  its  niU  noon  of  gold  to  a 
rose  hue,  which  gradually  deepened  through  all 
the  shades  of  purple,  more  beautiful,  because 
more  mdtow;  till  dealli  came,  like  Winto-'s  fiost, 
stripnng  the  Aatumnal  forest  of  its  gkny.  From 
that  boor  the  light  has  been  grey,  growing  colder 
as  the  pietnro  oootiaoted  its  dimensions,  tmt^  now 
my  timight  mnsiDgB  oover  only  the  space  of  a 


cemetery  lot  fllled  with  green  graves,  and.  my 
imaginatwn  goes  back  to  the  past,  and  rarely 
ever  goea  forward  to  the  fhture;  that  is,  of  this 
lifie;  and  my  communings  are  only  with  the  spirit 
of  those  I  uve  loved  and  lost  for  a  season.  And 
the  last,  which  is  so  new  that  the  grass  is  not  yet 
on  it,  encloses  a  form  of  truly  noble  proportions, 
and  covers  a  heart  that  was  wanned  with  the 
quickest  pulse.  And  the  air  of  mj  dream-land  is 
fllled  with  its  graceful  motions,  and  softly  on  my 
ear  falls  a  familiar  voice,  that  breathes  gently 
the  name  of  '-Sister,"  and  my  own  murmurs 
'■Brother.'*  The  sound  startles  me  from  my 
spirit-borne,  and  I  look  down.  Oo  my  bosom 
lies  a  little  head,  covered  with  ^Iden  curls;  two 
large  wistful  eyes  are  gazing  into  mine,  while 
tears  are  rolling  down  the  dimpled  cheeks;  and 
a  sob  shakes  the  little  form. 

«*What  is  it>  darling,  that  grieves  yon?"  I  ask 
with  a  kiss. 

The  little  month  whispers,  "I  am  thinking  of 
father." 

Alas!  most  she  b^n  when  I  have  ended? 


SCRAPS  FROM  QUERIE'S 
JOURNAL. 


Dec  Isr.— I  attended,  this  ertning,  the  chil- 
dren's party,  and,  while  watching  the  little  ones 
and  joining  in  their  merry  games,  I  felt  a  deep 
and  pun  enjoyment.  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven"  came  often  to  my  lips,  and  in  my 
heart  I  thanked  our  Father  for  the  living  types 
<^  that  innocence  which  must  imfaoe  every  soul 
that  would  enter  that  kingdom.  They  were 
beautiful  and  h^tf^  creatures;  and  no  matter 
bow  ill-tonpend  km  imhai>py  they  might  be,  at 
home  or  at  school,  th^  were,  for  this  evening's 
hoar  at  least,  care-f^  and  snrow-free,  and  I 
thought  wiiat  a  happy  state  of  things  it  would 
be  if  these  ohildrenV  Aices  could  be  kept  for  enr 
as  placid  and  joyous  as  they  wen  then. 

One  dear  little  girl,  of  five  years  old,  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  watching,  with  eager,  delighted  face, 
the  dandng  of  the  older  children.  What  a  sweet 
pictnn  she  made!  The  pun,  white  dnss  did  not 
conceal  the  little  shoulders  coaxing  for  a  kiss. 
Hie  soft,  fair  arms  wen  crossed  upon  her  bosom, 
and  [dump,  dimpled  hands  patted  the  round 
elbows— and  the  small  feet  beat  time  to  the 
bounding  music.  And  then  the  bead,  with  its 
crown  of  golden  cnrls!  and  the  pure,  k)vely  face! 
As  I  gazed  upon  her,  my  heart  fllled  fast  with 
tenderness,  and  I  longed  to  see  the  woman, 
blessed  above  all  other  mortals,  who  called  her- 
self the  mother  of  such  an  infant;  and  thought 
if  she  had  been  once  ndther  good  nor  loving,  she 
must  have  become  so  when  t^  gift  of  God  came 
to  her.  Bot,  even  while  I  was  thos  thinking,  'Hm 
mother  approached,  awlaiming,  "Oh!  see  my 
little  angel!"  then,  taming  to  one  near  bar, 
began  to  repeat,  in  animated  tones,  tales  of  won- 
derful  preoocity,  and  mimicked  the  lisping  voice 
and  words  of  her  darling.  I  looked  at  the  child 
again.  The  blue  tyea  wen  fixed  upon  the  mo- 
ther; the  dance  and  ^^  mSisi  wen  forgotten; 
all  atteotioii  was  given  w  tte  praises  rung  upon 
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ber  Uttte  self.  Her  cheeks  glowed  with  brighter 
color,  and  I  saw  that  pride  was  busy  in  her 
yoong  heart  I  thoaght  that,  perhaps,  tb«  good 
angels  which  attended  her  nw,  wiib  sorrow, » 
darlc  stun  npon  the  fraih,  innocent  spirit.  And 
tluB  stain  of  self-love  was  fixed  there  hy  mater- 
nal  folly!  How  T  wished  to  place  my  hands  on; 
the  lips,  and  hush  those  fond  and  tbooghtless: 
words.  The  mother  knew  not  what  she  did — ; 
knew  not  that  she  was  ^ministering  poisoned 
honey  to  tho  being  which  God  had  entrosted  to : 
her.  to  bring  up  in  meeknets  and  in  His  fear. 

Oh!  mothers!  Dear  sister  women,  who  bear,  | 
in  yoor  maternity,  the  crowning  bleroing  of  our: 
sex.  I  wish  I  might  speak  to  yon  all  in  earnest- ' 
stirring  ppeech,  and  warn  yon  against  this  one^ 
great  evil — the  selfish  fiaUery^tht  vain  boatting 
ow  your  children. 

Do  not  say  that  Qaeri*  is  enthnriastic  and 
earnest  about  a  trifle,  or,  granting  that  she  is 
right,  tarn  Cram  her  warnings  in  self-assnrance 
that  ym  are  safe  fimn  the  wetness  gainst 
which  she  preaches. 

There  are  women  who  are  senrible  and  jadi- 
cious  in  every  matter  save  that  of  praising  their 
children.  A  friend  of  mine,  well  educatra  and 
noted  for  discrimination  and  good  jadgment, 
drewmyattention  to  her  little  Mary,  who  sat  upon 
her  lap,  and  who  listened,  with  intelligent  ex- 
pression, to  our  conversation.  The  mother  told  me 
of  the  child's  fondness  great  for  spelling.  "She  is 
so  perseverin?" — these  were  her  words — "as  soon 
as  the  lamp  is  lit  in  the  evening,  she  brings  out 
her  spelling-book,  and  soon  bewnnes  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  her  lesson,  and  goes  over  colnmn  after 
column  of  the  hardest  words.  Toa  wonld  be 
niriHised  to  hear  ber  vnderUke  Otnutantinqile, 
Cmnecticnt.  and  other  kmg  words,  brintring  oat 
every  syllable  coneetly  and  in  sndi  a  familiar, 
old-&shioiMd  way.  I've  heard  ber,  when  she 
thonght  no  one  was  near,  spelling  the  different 
arricles  in  the  room.  We  are,  indeed,  beginning 
to  fear  for  the  child's  health,  and  feel  that  she 
applies  herself  too  closely.  We  call  her  *Our 
Little  Student  '"  During  all  this  speech,  the 
"little  student"  Idoked  delighted,  and  became 
convinced,  no  doubt,  tliat  she  was  a  personage  of 
much  importance. 

In  the  evming.  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  there 
came,  sure  enot^,  Vb»  spelling-book,  bat  the 
litde  head  was  certidnly  not  so  intent  on  the 
long  eolnmns.  The  eyes  glaooed  np  often  to  see 
who  were  ber  admirers,  ud  if  no  one  aeeined  to 
notice  her,  the  spelling  went  on  in  load  and 
boisterous  voice  to  attract  attention.  I  saw  that 
the  love  of  study  for  its  own  sake  was  gme,  and 
the  love  of  admiration  had  taken  Its  place. 

The  lessons,  which  had  been  m  innocently  en- 
joyed, had  lost  tbair  charm.  The  mother  need 
^Kt  no  longer  that  close  application  will  be  in- 
jurious, for  now  a  new  and  wonderful  idea  fills ; 
the  little  brain.  She  is  already  a  "great  spellOT,"  i 
and  people  wonder  at  her!  Seff-cmceit  is  now  I 
the  ruler,  and  has  driven  ont  all  pure  Inolina- ; 
tions  for  study. 

The  mother  did  not  intend,  by  her  selfish  prat- : 
tUng,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  her 
oUU;  bat,  in  the  airoganoe  sad  haoghtiiKn 


which  the  grown-up  woman  may  diiaplay,  slw 
will  discover  the  froits  of  her  own  selfish  vanity. 

Oh!  mothers.  »peak  to  yonr  children  the  aacrad 
truth,  eren  wlule  yea  iavish  npon  than  yav 
playAil  caresses.  Um  them  dearly  as  jon  win, 
bat  love  them  wbely.  Care  for  ud  nooriA 
their  beautiful  bodies:  watch  and  admire  tiw 
buddings  of  noble  intellects;  but  if  yoa  have  aay 
reverence  for  8|nritaal  and  immortal  besuty, 
them  no  Msehoods  to  ferment  in  them  that 
leaven  of  pride  which  is  found  In  every  diarae- 
ter.  Children  mike  no  allowances  for  hyperbole 
nor  any  figure  of  speech,  and  especially  is  **all 
Uiit  mother  says'*  pure,  reliable  truth. 

Do  not  call  tbto  "angels;"  nor,  in  blind  affec- 
tion, believe  them  to  be  anything  more  than 
feeUe  human  beings  for  whose  training  yon  are 
responsible.  They  are,  indeed,  angel-tcodfd, 
and  through  yovr  co-operation  with  their  Mtm- 
venly  Chiardians,  they  may  become,  in  the  1Mb 
after  this,  wise  and  innooent  angels. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIGHT. 

BT  r.  H  OOOKT. 

The  kingly  sua  his  realm  anrveya 

In  Sammer'a  golden  botirs. 
When  blnah  beneath  his  ardent  gase 

Ripe  fruits  and  glowing  flowers. 

The  mountain  towera  in  frozen  pride, 

Seblime  in  its  repose: 
But  soon  the  san-kisaed  waters  glide 

Freah  f^om  eternal  snowa. 

From  the  thick  wooda,  where  daylight  lalla 

In  dim  and  doubtful  guise. 
The  perfuDM  of  the  aylvan  balls 

Steala  opwud  to  the  skies. 

In  the  deep  sea.  the  mermaids  dream 

or  a  remen]b«n>d  day; 
And  abella  of  wondrous  baaaty  gleam 

In  every  wandering  imy. 

Far  down  ia  earth's  mysterious  cells, 

Wtinre  light  can  never  shine. 
The  alchemist  of  Nature  dwells. 

The  Geniua  of  the  Mine; 

And,  heedless  of  the  circling  years. 

Where  ell  is  dark  and  cold. 
Sits,  moulding  from  his  frozen  tears 

Rare  gems,  and  gleaming  gold. 

Haunted  by  visions  of  the  sky, 

Sven  in  hii  dreamt  alone. 
Be  guards  his  treasures  for  an  eye 

That  never  meets  his  own. 

WB5SKLL,  Mail. 


Every  good  act,  says  Mahomet,  h  charity. 
Your  smiling  in  your  brother's  &ce  is  chaittj: 
an  exhortation  of  your  fellow  man  to  virtnoos 
deeds  is  equal  to  almsgiving;  putting  a  wanderer 
on  the  right  road  is  charity,  and  removing  thcmis 
and  stones  and  other  obstrucUons  from  tbe  road 
is  charity.  A  man's  true  riches  hereafter  is  the 
good  he  does  tn  his  fellow  men.  When  he  dies, 
people  say,  "What  property  has  he  left  bdund?" 
Bat  the  angels,  i|^,eum^ehkn 
"What  good  deel  fiun^nsn^e^  Owe?" 
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VARIETIES.  • 

"Why  do  nptfles  m^tiply  bo  im|Hd1y1  Because 
there  are  so  many  adderi  amongst  them. 

The  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  tbinlcs  that  the 
bnabaod  of  the  edehrated  «*Motiier  <tf  f«art." 
most  be  the  Ttnerable  Bede. 

The  man  who  earns  his  living  by  the  <'sw«at 
of  his  brow,"  complains  that  it  is  bard  times  just 
now,  when  tbrmarcoiy  is  getting  down  tofcaids 

the  zeros. 

The  celebrated  Andrew  Marrell,  in  his  irenical 
libel  upon  the  press,  said,  "Lead,  whra  moulded 
into  ballets,  is  not  hidf  so  mortal  as  when  founded 
into  types." 

The  man  who  made  a  shoe  for  the  foot  of  a 
mountaia,  is  now  engaged  on  a  hat  for  the  head 
of  ft  discourse,  after  which  he  will  maiuifiwtare  a 
plume  for  Qenoal  InteUigenoe. 

A  man  of  most  grave  aspect,  came  in  and  ashed 

ns  whether  the  "seat  of  war"  was  an  arm  chair 
or  ft  rocker?  We  replied,  "an  ottoman,"  npon 
which  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  ud  so  de- 
parted. 

"Six  feet  in  his  hoots!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Par- 
tington. "What  will  the  importance  of  this 
world  come  to,  I  wwderl  Why,  they  might  just 
as  treasonaUy  tell  me  that  the  man  ud  six 
heads  in  his  hatl" 

The  surest  way  to  prevail  on  a  young  couple 
to  marry,  is  to  (^pose  them.  Tell  them  you 
"would  rather  see  them  in  their  graves,"  and 
twelve  months  afterward  their  bal^  will  pass  you 
twice  a  day  in  a  willow  wagon. 

A  sptntiog  "gent,"  who  has  courageously  en- 
tered the  **Usts"  at  several  betting  bouses,  has 
lately  pordiased  an  elaborate  work  on  "Ethno- 
logy." in  consequence  of  his  having  beard  that 
it  will  ^ve  him  much  information  on  the  sulyeet 
of  "races." 

Mistress  Partinnton,  in  a  characteristic  para- 
graph about  Fern  Leaves,  says:  "T  know  the  Fern 
fkmily  from  their  very  roots  They  mostly  live 
in  the  woods;  they  are  a  sweet,  good  race,  but 
eany  their  heads  pretty  high;  and  Fanny  is  no 
deceptHHi  to  the  general  rule." 

An  Irishman,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
Sweeping  the  floor  of  a  grocery  store  up  town,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  intemigated  as  follows: — "I 
say,  Pat,  what  are  you  doing  there?  sweeping  out 
that  room?"  "No!"  exclaimed  Pat,  "I'm  sweep- 
bg  out  the  dirt  and  leaving  the  room."  f 

A  piece  of  wood  bums,  because  it  has  the  mat- 1 
ter  for  burning  within  it.   A  man  oomes  to  be 
famous,  because  be  has  the  matter  for  Dune  within  t 
him.    To  seek  for.  or  hunt  after  fame,  is  a  vain  | 
endeavor.   By  clever  maoageDieot,  and  various 
artiGcial  means,  a  man  may  indeed  succeed  in  [ 
oreating  for  himself  a  sort  of  name.   Bat  if  he  > 
lacks  nal  inward  value,  all  his  management 
oomes  to  naught,  and  will  scarcely  ontlive  the : 
day.  i 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

"Act  considerately,"  is  the  ^aotlcal  version  of 
"know  thyself." 

Which  Is  tin  best  government?  Thai  which 
teaches  self  government. 

Bow  many  men  we  meet  who  "might  be" 
something,  and  how  few  who  are! 

Correction  does  moc^,  but  encouragement  does 
more.  Eocoaragemoit  after  censnre,  is  as  the 
sun  after  a  shower. 

Fidelity,  good  humor  and  complacency  of  tern- 
pw.  outlive  all  the  charms  of  a  fine  foee,  and 
make  the  decays  of  it  invidUe. 

Men  of  the  noblest  dispositions  think  them- 
selves happiest  when  othos  share  their  happiness 
with  them. 

He  that  is  most  worthy  of  fame  is  often  the 
most  careless  of  it— while  the  wonld-be  great  is 
ever  in  fear  of  lonng  caste. 

Weou^ht  not  to  isolate  ourselves,  for  we  can- 
not remain  in  a  state  of  isolation.  Social  inter- 
course makes  us  the  more  aUe  to  bear  with  our- 
selves and  with  others. 

Individual  greatness  (the  foundation  of  na- 
tional greatness)  is  the  result  of  fiery  trial,  orni- 
tinoal  strogglCf  unoeaang  self^saciiflce,  unremit- 
ting diseipUne. 

Would  yon  be  exempt  from  uneasiness?  do  no- 
thing fou  know  or  stwpect  to  be  wrong;  aod  if 
you  wish  to  enjety  the  purest  pleasures,  do  every- 
thing in  your  power,  that  yon  are  omvinced  is 
right 

If  you  have  great  taknts,  industry  win  improve 
them;  if  moderate  abilities,  indusby  will  supply 
their  defluenmes.  No(lung  is  denied  to  wdl  di- 
rected labor;  nothing  is  ever  to  be  attained  with- 
out it. 

The  criterion  of  trae  beauty  is.  that  it  increases 
on  exsmination;  if  (Use*  that  it  lessens.  There 
is  something,  therefore,  in  true  beau^  that  oor- 
respnids  with  right  reason,  and  is  not  merely  the 
creation  of  bncy. 

The  history  of  every  great  success  in  business 
is  the  history  ofgreat  perseverance.  By  perseve- 
rance the  mud  is  strengthened  and  invigtnated, 
and  the  difficulty  that  once  seemed  so  formidable 
is  a  second  tine  sonnonntcd,  with  ease  and  oon- 
fidenoe. 

We  are  too  apt  to  attribute  success  in  business 
to  good  fortune,  instead  of  great  perseverance. 
This  is  a  great  evil,  uid  should  be  eschewed,  as  ic 
leads  many  to  suppose  that  Dftme  Fortune  will  do 
that  for  them  wluch  they  are  unwilling  to  do  for 
themselves. 

A  man's  genius  is  always  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  as  much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others— 
and  it  is  only  after  frequent  trials,  attended  with 
success,  that  be  dares  think  himself  equal  to  the 
undertakings  in  which  those  who  bave  succeeded, 
have  fixed  the  admiration  of  mankind. — Humt. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FREEBOOTING. 
Mr  Deak  Abthdk:— It  fau  often  besii  urged,  j 
by  intena^d  parties  in  this  oonntry,  that  an  in- 
ternational oopyrigbt  between  England  and 
America  would  benefit  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  latter  nation.   Poa^blj  it  might,  tbongb 
the  great  qiuBtion,  it  seems  to  me,  Bhoulcl  be  tme 
of  light  and  jostioe,  not  of  interest  and  selfish- 
neas.  PoseiUy  it  might;  and  yet  one  oaonot 
take  a  stntU  among  the  Gooksellers.  in  London, 
without  having  the  ftet  clearly  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  that  American  aatbors  sufier  severely 
in  conseqnence  of  the  want  of  reciprocity  between 
tbe  two  countries  in  the  matter  of  copyright 
Let  nw  relate  to  yau  a  late  inddoit,  of  a  rather 
amoahig  nature,  in  illustrati<m  of  this  opinion, 
an  inddent  in  which  you  and  I  (for  there  is  no- ; 
thing  like  bringing  a  thing  home  to  one's  own : 
individual  sympathies)  have  each  a  personal  in- 1 
terest. 

Qne  day,  while  in  London,  I  spent  several: 
hours  rambUog  about  the  town,  and  peeping  into 
the  difidrent  book-stores,  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  tbe  literary  world,  and  espedally  what 
there  was  new  in  literature  for  the  young.  This 
task,  though  a  comparatively  easy  one  in  New 
fork,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  is  a  diffioolt  one 
in  Limdon;  for  the  publishers  there  ordinarily 
keep  only  their  own  publications,  while,  with  us, 
a  retail  book-store  contairts  most  of  the  current 
books  of  the  day.  In  prosecuting  these  rambles, 
from  the  West  End,  through  the  Strand,  I  came  at 
length  to  Paternoster  Kow  and  St.  Paul's 
Ohmoh-yard.  In  one  of  these  thoroogh&res— I 
will  not  say  which— I  stepped  into  a  store  (I  beg 
pardon  of  Johnny  Bull,  I  mean  a  shop),  in  the 
window  of  which  were  exposed  several  volumes 
appearing  as  if  thf^  wen  intended  for  tbe  little 
folks.  I  infinmed  one  of  the  imprietors,  who 
was  in  attendaooe,  of  the  nature  of  my  errand, 
and  be  responded,  very  obligingly. 

"We  publish  twelve  volumes,  which,  I  am 
sore,  will  please  you,"  he  said.  '*They  are 
written  with  a  marvellous  deal  of  oaie,  and  are 
exceedingly  clever." 

"in  look  at  them,  if  yoa  please,  dr." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  six  of  them  are 
now  in  the  shop.  The  other  six  are  in  process 
of  reprinting,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
They  are  so  popular  that  the  editions  are  rapidly 
exhausted." 

And  one  of  the  derks  was  diepatcbed  after  tbe 


dx  Ttdumes  then  on  hand.  While  he  was  abscoit. 
I  remarked  tliat  I  wag  an  Ammcan,  and  had 
tried  my  hand  a  little  at  antborddp  mysdf. 

"Indeed!"  said  be,  patroni^gly;  "happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  sir;  always  ddigbted 
to  shake  hands  with  an  American  author.  \aj 
clever  writers  are  many  of  your  people;  very 
dever,  indeed.  But,"  he  added,  less  snuliogly 
and  in  a  more  deprecatory  tone,  *Hhe  puUiohas 
in  your  country  do  pilfer  a  great  deal  from  hk 
and  I  must  say,  mr,  it's  wrong,  T«iy  wnmg,  in- 
deed." 

I  agreed  with  him.  perfectly,  and  said  I  hopsd 
the  day  would  soon  oome  when  the  two  govers- 
ments  ootdd  be  made  to  see  the  matter  in  this 
light.  Bythistimcthebookswhichhadbeensent 
for  had  arrived,  and  were  before  me  on  tbe  coun- 
ter. The  generic  title  of  the  series  was — ^but, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  sappress  that;  you  may 
sea  them,  however,  in  my  library,  if  your  cn- 
riod^  leads  yon  in  that  direeticai.  A  cnracMy 
examination  of  tbe  first  vdnmo  I  took  op  re- 
sulted in  my  determination  to  purchase  tbe 
whde.  I  enquired  the  price  of  them,  and  placed 
the  amount  on  the  counter.  But,  still  locAdng 
over  the  articles  in  the  book  I  hdd  in  my  band, 
I  wasBtmckwiththefiwt  that  the  styleof  one 
of  them  was  very  similar  to  my  own  ai^le. 
which,  as  you  know,  is  rather  transparent  than 
otherwise.  As  I  read  along,  I  could  not  help 
saving,  mentaUy,  "This  soimds  amazingly  like 
me;"  and,  still  proceedbg,  I  was  at  length  sore 
I  had  said  those  things  in  modi  tiie  same  words. 
On  turning  to  tbe  title  of  the  tale— fi)r  it  was  a 
tale,  covering  a  dozui  pages  or  more— lo!  it  iroi 
one  of  my  own.  Wdl,  my  curiosity  being  some- 
what excited,  I  looked  over  the  entire  six 
volumes,  and  found  that  more  than  one-third  of 
them  were  made  of  the  tales,  in  abont  equal  por- 
tions, of  Arthur  and  Woodworth.  Bow  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  ctmtents  of  ttiese  works  was 
yours  I  am  unable  to  say.  as  X  don't  pretend  to 
recognize  all  your  numerous  literary  babies, 
wherever  I  come  across  them  in  the  world,  un- 
less thc7  are  introduced  by  name.  I  exanuned 
Idsordy  tbe  entire  nomber  snlRttitted  to  me  be- 
fore I  left  the  shop,  and  found  that,  €£  the  dx, 
five  were  indebted  to  you  and  me  for  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  ocmtents.  Tbe  a^rc^te  of 
the  artides— known  to  be  such— so  written,  was 
more  than  one-quarter  of  tbe  matter  contained  in 
the  entire  series.  So  far  as  I  coctid  diseoTCT. 
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these  urtides  htd  bem  ftppropriited,  mvd  for 
word,  except  in  some  cases  ffhere  the  tales  con- 
talned  some  senteQces  which  betrayed  their 
transatlantic  origin,  when  they  were  judiciously 
altered.  In  this  nUlangt,  several  other  American 
writers  for  youth— Aiftoft,  Ooodrich,  Grace 
Greenwood,  Mtm,  Neal—tJaa  figared  more  or  less 
eonspicaously.  So  maeh  for  the  half  of  the  se- 
ries which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exauiniug. 
Of  the  character  of  the  other  balf.whicb  I  could  not 
see,  Jf  oi  course,  cannot  speak,  hat  leare  yon  to 
gaess  what  its  contents  are. 

Now,  the  cream  of  this  joke  was  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  not  one  of  the  American  anthnra, 
who  bad  been  lud  under  contribution  to  rear 
this  literary  fabric,  was  mentioned  anywhere  in 
the  series.  All  the  tales  and  sketches  in  these 
half- dozen  volumes  were  given  as  the  genuine 
inodncdons  of  a  British  author  who  shall  here 
be  nameless. 

*-Sir,"  said  I  to  the  obliging  puUisher,  as  I 
left  the  shop,  "I  surely  ought  to  be  pleased  with 
these  books,  inasmuch  as  I  find  I  was  one  of  the 
principal  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  them- . 
It  does  not  look  well,  you  know,  for  one  to  find 
&ait  with  his  own  work." 

■'Bow,  sir!  I  am  not  mure  that  I  dearly  imder^ 
stand  you." 

I  explained,  so  that  there  could  be  no  possi- : 
bility  of  mistaking  my  meaning. 

The  bookseUer,  for  moment,  waa  stmok  • 
damb  with  astonishmmt  or  something  else. 
"Whca  he  found  bis  voice,  he  declared,  on  his 
honor,  it  was  one  of  the  most  manrelloua  things 
he  ever  heard  ef  in  his  life;  to  which  I  replied, 
in  the  language  of  Mr-  Toots,  as  I  took  my  leave, 
that  it  was  "of  no  consequence,  not  the  digfatest 
in  the  world."        F&ahcis  0.  WodtwOBiB. 

tMW  Tou,  M  10,  lSe4. 


THE  nOME-JIOTHER. 
Some  one  writing  for  the  ''Masonic  Mirror" 
has  drawn  a  charming  picture  of  a  home-loving, 
child-loving  mother.  Oar  heart  warms  as  we 
gaze  upon  it,  for  we  know  just  such  a  iometno- 
(Aer,  whose  highest  pleasure  is  found  in  minister- 
ing to  the  little  ones  who  ever  bear  about  them 
marks  of  her  care,  and  taste,  and  love.  How 
often  have  we  seen  the  tear  start  in  her  eyes,  '*for 
one  little  nestling,  laid  in  its  chill,  narrow  bed, 
for  whom  ber  maternal  cue  is  no  longer  needed. " 
"A  mightier  arm  enfolds  it.  It  is  at  rest.  She 
feels  and  knows  that  it  is  right,  and  bends 
meekly  to  the  hand  that  sped  the  shaft,  and; 
turns  with  a  warmer  lore,  fif  it  be  posable,  to  I 


those  little  ones  who  are  left  for  her  to  Ion." 
Tes,  bleesings  on  the  gentle  home-mother,  say 
we.   She  is  the  true  bousdold-angel. 

<'We  must  draw  a  line,  aye,  a  broad  line,  be- 
tween her  and  the  frivolous  butterfly  of  fashion, 
wbo  flits  from  ball  to  opera  and  puty,  decked  in 
rich  robes,  and  followed  by  a  train  as  hollow  and 
heartless  as  herself.  She  wbo,  forgetful  of  the 
holy  task  assigned  ber,  neglects  throe  who  have 
been  ^ven  in  her  chuse,  and  leaves  them  to  the 
care  of  hirelii^  while  she .  pursues  her  giddy 
round  of  amusements. 

"Not  so  our  home-mother!  blessings  be  on  her 
head.  The  heart  warms  to  see  her  in  her  daily 
routine  (^pleasant  duties-  How  patiently  ^e 
sits,  day  after  day,  shaping  and  sewing  some  ar- 
ticle for  use  or  adornment  for  her  little  flock! 
And  how  proud  and  pleased  is  each  little  reci* 
pient  of  ner  kindness!  How  the  little  face 
dimples  with  pleasure,  and  the  bright  eyes  grow 
still  brighter  as  mamma  decks  them  with  her 
own  lumds,  in  the  new  dress  she  has  made! 
How  much  warmer  and  more  comfbrtable  th^ 
feel,  if  mamma  wraps  them  up  before  tiuy  go  to 
school!  Ko  one  but  her  can  warm  the  mitts  and 
overshoes,  or  tie  the  comfivterearooud  the  neoks! 

"There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  alt  she  does, 
the  precious  mother.  Ibey  could  not  sleep— nay, 
for  that  matter,  she  could  not,  if  she  failed  to 
visit  their  chamber,  and  with  her  own  soft  huds 
arrange  them  comfortably  before  she  slept!  Her 
heart  thrills  with  gratitude  to  her  Creator,  as  she 
looks  on  those  sweet  blooming  faces,  and  wbea 
their  prayers  are  done,  imprints  a  good>night 
kifis  on  each  rosy  little  mouth.  It  may  be  too,  a 
tear  will  start  for  one  littie  nestling,  laid  in  its 
chill,  narrow  bed,  for  whom  her  maternal  care  is 
no  longer  needed.  It  sleeps,  though  the  sleet  and 
snow  descend,  and  the  wild  winter  winds  bowl 
around  its  head.  It  needs  no  longer  ber  tender 
care!  A  mightier  arm  enfolds  it!  It  is  at  rest! 
She  feels  and  knows  that  it  is  right,  and  bends 
meekly  to  the  Hand  that  sped  the  shaft,  and 
turns  with  a  warmer  love,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
those  little  ones  wbo  are  left  for  ber  to  love.  How 
tenderly  she  guards  them  from  every  danger,  and 
with  what  a  strong,  untiring  love,  she  watches 
by  their  bed-side  when  they  are  ill!  Blessings 
be  on  the  gentle,  loving  home-mother.  Angels 
must  look  with  love  upon  her  acts.  Her  children 
shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  the  me- 
mory of  her  kindly  deeds  will  enfold  her  as  a 
garment."   

The  Ottoman  Government  has  declared,  so 
the  newspapers  inform  as,  that  it  will  not  sanc- 
tion privateering,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque. 
In  this  matter  a  Mahommedan  nation  has  taken 
a  higher  position  than  any  Christian  people  yet, 
so  (ar  as  we  know.  The  Turkish  govemmait 
has,  by  this  step,  rebuked  aSLnominaily  Christian 
governments,  and  has  set  them  an  example  by 
following  which  they  will  improye  their  title  to 
be  considered  Chrittiai^in^3ei4R?jCMs>m£  as  in 
name. 
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COLOR  IN  SCCLPTDRE. 
A  fev  7«ara  Sfo,  arUsts  and  kmn  of  ui 
would  have  deemed  the  coloring  of  a  muUe  ste- 
tUB  u  oflbnee  against  good  taste.  Sach  (fences 


we  altoii*oar  attempts  in  emnlation  of  natiire  to 
stray  beyond  imiutiog  one  phasv  of  her  form — 
will  not  the  mind  be  less  gratified  with  what  is 
added  to  the  work,  be^v^nd  what  is  asaal,  thaa 
dissatisBed  with  what  is  left  undone  ai  d  £hon  ct 


are  likely  soon  to  be  committed,  and  that  nnder  |  perfect  creation?  Where  are  we  to  stop?  If  we 
very  respectable  anthority.   In  the  new  Crystal  '^^  *»lor.  we  may  the  more  look  fiw  momncnt 

Palace  at  Sydenham,  colored  stataary,  in  close  h*'^" J*^^ 

-a.  I  i!  malions,  or  Frankenstefais! 

imitation  of  that  said  to  be  common  imong  the  ..jjay  I  say  with  Sir  Lodos:  *It  is  ■  very 
ancient  Greeks,  is  to  be  introduced;  and  we  alaol  pret^. quarrel  as  it  stands.*  llie  CrystAl  Fa- 
notice  the  fact,  that  among  artists  of  the  first!  Iwe,  howerer — that  modern  Alexuder — is.  I  oa* 
standing  abroad,  the  question  of  statue- coloring  p^*™^^' <»"**^«^S '^^^  *  shrewd 

has  come  up  for  earnest  discussion.   A  corrre-  *^**  

spoodent  of  the  London  Athenieum  says:  . 

'.It  is  doubtM  how  iar  our  -uneducated*     ^       ^^T^^^?'^^  '^?^^\  ^  

minds  are  prepared  for  the  ooloring  of  statues,  or  We  commend  the  following,  firom  the  Boston 
ready  toacceptany  further  approaches  to  the  color  I  Olive  Branch,  to  all  well  wishers  of  their  kind, 
of  nature  in  Hen  of  the  pore  and  poetic  appear- !  Yes,  pass  on  encouraging  words.   Receive  them 

withthankfuhiess:  and  show  your  graUtod*  by 
many  of  their  statnes  more  or  less,  and  even  .it       .     ^.         » '    v        i.  ^  *t. 

is  said,  put  gems  into  the  eyes  of  some.  The  |P*^"e  ™™  <™  *°  oaen,  who  may  need  them 
qaestion  afl&ds  a  [deasant  enough  debataUe  j  u  much  as  you  did. 

ground  for  art-lorers  to  ran  a  tilt  upon.  A  ftw  \  ■■Tov  u>d  I  hiv*  botb  ktMnm  tli*  nia*  of  •ncanrafiBK 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bong  one  of  a  •  «urdi  !■  dsja  of  imbia.  ami  th«r  a^wt  ba  pw»Mi  ««  i* 
Uttle  pwiy  with  a  celebrated  sculptor  ifirm  Rome,  j  ^  •.•«i."-[E^»ra«/r<M»  «  fw.~i'»  c*tur. 
and  some  other  artists  of  eminence.  Statneco-  Ah!  how  often  we  forget  this — bow  <^eii  take 
loriog  was  a  snbject  of  conTersation.  Theithe  "encouraging  words,"  profit  by  th(.m  oor- 
sculptor  said  that  he  had  completed  in  marble,  at  \  selves,  it  may  be,  and  then  lock  them  np  in  oor 
Rome,  a  life-sized  statue  of  a  Yenns,  nearly  {hearts,  or  forget  that  they  were  ever  u/t«rrd-  God 
nude,  lie  had  also  colored  it  Ue  said  the  effect  |  forgive  our  great  selfishness,  and  giro  os  Btrength 
was  satisfactory  to  himself  and  also  to  others  j  to  root  it  out  for  evert 

who  at  the  first  bad  highly  reprobated  the  idea.  How  that  letter  of  my  friend's  has  entered 
*'Tbe  painters  of  the  party  doubted  how  far  a  I  into  and  searched  my  heart.  Ah!  God  he 
flat  tint,  however  admirably  laid  on  the  surface  |  thanked  that  I  have  such  a  friend;  one  who  not 
of  %  figure,  could  suoKBsfulIy  imitate  all  the  re-  j  only  sees  my  faults,  but  dares  show  them  to  me. 
quisite  transparencies  and  graces  of  tint  which  There  are  few  who  will  do  this,  or  who  can  do 
are  ever  varying  in  beantiful  flesh  as  the  light  is  it,  delicately  and  kindly,  so  as  not  to  give  ofieooe. 
changed.  In  answer  to  this,  tlw  sculptor  said  he  Such  a  friend  is  above  all  fwice— above  all  estiina- 
had  not  adopted  the  full  eoktring  of  nature,  but  tion.  Hay  I  be  sti£Bdent)y  thankful  that  I  can 
had  kept  it  subdued,  raUier  as  a  diadow  of  co-  icall  her  mine. 

lor,  or  a  tint,  than  the  color  itself.  Thus  the  |  I  once  tried  to  express  my  gratitude  to  one 
ooloring  (or  the  hair  was  a  pale  golden,  for  the who  had  done  for  me  a  great  favor.  "What 
eyes  a  faint  blue,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  coloring  sfaali  I  doV  exclaimed  I,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
of  the  surface  of  the  same  tender  character,  full  heart.  "Do  the  same  for  another,  when  you 
The  requidte  delicacy  for  these  hues  had,  he  Scan,"  replied  my  friend.  And  this  is  the  trae 
said,  taken  him  much  time,  and  he  had  be^ ;  gratitude.  Would  we  could  all  not  only  remem- 
obliged  to  do  it  all  himself.  j  ber  it,  but  let  it  guide  and  control  our  whole  life 

'*Is  it  not  probable  that  where  statues  are  (course.  It  seems  to  me  the  age  is  emphatically 
colored  all  the  associations  around  need  harmo- 1  a  selfish  one.  One  dwelling  in  cities  becomes  al- 
mzing  in  treatment  with  them— not  letting  in  most  weary  and  dipgusted  with  his  kind.  Every 
the  broad  glare  of  inquisitive  day  upon  the  imi-  jone  is  toiling  for  himself.  In  his  cagcroeFS  to 
tationi  Irecolteotadmiringexeeediogly  theefieetlattain  a  fantaed  good  or  pleasore,  he  overlooks 
of  follHMlored  full-sized  Gothic  figures  in  La  fall  else.  By  d^ees  much  of  the  innate  kiod- 
Sunte  Chapelle  and  in  St  Dmis  at  Puis— but  joess  and  generosity  of  his  soul  is  crashed  ont  or 
then  the  whole  surface  of  the  Intoicv  ms  most; crushed  in  and  hidden.  At  length  we  woeld 
riohly  decorated,  and  the  light  streamed  injhardly  recognise  the  man,  so  oomfdetely  changed 
through  the  glories  of  painted  windows.  The  \  has  he  become.  This  is  a  sad  pcture,  but  alas! 
colored  light  seemed  to  glazo  down  the  whole  j  too  true! 

effect  to  one  solemn  beatific  organ  tone,  and  tbe  >  And  it  seems  to  me  that  often  those  very  ones 
sense  was  fally  gratified:  but  take  away  those !  who,  in  earlier  years,  have  bad  most  need  of  &- 
mellow  windows  and  let  in  the  scrutinizing  light  jvors  and  received  most,  who  have  had  the  most 
of  day,  and  I  fiincy  it  would  be  aaotber  sort  of  "encouraging  words"  snsken,  are  the  last  to  do. 


thing  altogether. 

"As  to  coloring  separate  works  of  high  class 
scnlpture  in  marble,  I  own  I  have  my  tremors — 


or  to  say  for'others.  They,  indeed,  have  locked 
them  up  in  their  hearts  or  forgotten  them,  else 
would  they  pass  them  on  "to  cbeer  and  gladden 


lest,  too,  we  should  lose  more  than  we  gain.   If!  other  heans."   God  grant  that  onto  ns  may  a 
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better  and  more  generous  epirit  be  bestowed. 
Mfty  we  not  onlj  <*pus  on"  the  Uesdngs  Tonoh- 
BM&d  to  na;  but  "pasa  them  on"  with  naoiy. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
AultHcgrapkf  of  ax  A^rut;  er.  Eight  Y«airt 
on  tk»  St»g».  Bjf  Anna  Cora  MtwtU.  Boston: 
TiokDor  &  Go.  (For  Bftle  by  W.  S.  Hartien.)  Dlf- 
flcolt  u  the  task  1«  to  write  a  sncceMftil  aatobio- 
graphy  withont  aome  loss  of  aelf-respeot,  Hra. 
Mowatthaa  aceorapltshed  the  narration  of  ber  own 
memoirs  Id  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
most  Ikatidiotu.  Her  antoUograpby,  while  tt  tn- 
creaaes  onr  reipetrt  for  her  literary  aUUty,  adds 
also  to  onr  esteem  for  her  as  a  noUe,  anergotic, 
■alf'aacrifloing  woman.  Ardent,  ImpoMTe^  iiide* 
pendent  of  antiqoated  social  fbimalilies,  yet  withal 
atrietly  feminine^  she  baa  passed  trinmpbantly 
through  an  ordeal  of  more  than  common  peril,  and 
preserved  to  the  last  that  fine  sense  of  self  respect 
which  is  the  sorest  gaarantee  of  the  world's  es- 
teem. UDlike  Canning's  needy  knlfb- grinder,  Hrs. 
Mowatt  has  indeed  a  «story  to  tell,"  ber  life  par- 
taking of  many  of  the  elements  of  the  romantic  In  no 
ordinary  degree.  How  well  the  events  of  that  life, 
both  pfaysieally  and  psychologically  are  narrated— 
with  what  fortltnde  she  met  its  TlelnitadeB,  and 
bow  reaohitely  she  trlnmphed  otot  all  obstacles 
that  barred  her  progress  to  fame  and  fortane,  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  remarkable  career  of  a 
gifted  woman,  may  Snd  by  a  pemaal  of  tUa,  the 
host  of  all  her  writings. 

—  Addit9n*»  Com^U  Wtria.  Vol  8d.  New 
Torki  Pntaam.  (Tor  sale  hy  A.  Hart)  This 
iloe  edition  of  an  English  olasaio  author,  deserves 
the  warmest  praise.  As  an  essayist,  Addison 
ranka  among  the  foremost.  As  a  master  of  the 
Eogiiah  langDsge,  for  veibal  felicl^  and  the  finely 
balanced  atmctnre  of  his  sentences,  he  has  few 
equals,  and  no  snperiors.  In  point  of  style  he  is 
a  writer  whom  all  may  stody  with  advantage,  while 
his  hnmor,  his  delicacy  of  perception,  his  geniality 
and  his  noble  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and 
true  in  hnmanlty,  render  him  worthy  of  his  high 
f^e  and  of  the  affection  with  which  he  iDsplreB 
his  readers. 

The  increaslDg  detuand  for  books  of  this  class 
shows  that  a  healthy  reaction  is  takiDg  place  In  the 
public  taste,  and  that  the  light,  trifltog  and  perni- 
cious works  which  hare  for  some  years  past  de- 
graded the  popalar  resdtng,  Is  now  giving  place 
to  Tolames  of  real  merit  and  standard  valae-  Bat- 
tor  books  tbati  these  are  in  every  respect,  no  gen- 
tiematt  need  require.  They  are  oarefnlly  edited, 
jodicionaly  annotated,  and  are  printed  on  fine 
p^wr,  in  a  type  so  bold  and  dear,  that  they  de* 
serve  a  ehoiee  plaee  in  eveiy  well  selected  li- 
brary. 


I  —APapmlmrjy«mtutoMSM$tArekittetur€a*d 
{  PrineifUf  tfj>tng»  eonmetad  witi  it.  Bf  8,  B, 
\Wttiurald.  PartUt.  PhUsdelphia:  T.  B.  Fetor- 
son.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  book  to 
all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
I  ciples  of  correct  taste  In  architectural  deaign. 
Written  forcibly,  with  great  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, snd  without  any  of  those  technical  phrases 
which  are  so  frequently  a  stumbling  block  to  tha 
□DScientlQc  reader,  It  compresses  a  considerable 
amount  of  vidnable  Information  wrlthin  a  small 
compass,  and  wbilo  pobittaig  ont  the  artistic  de- 
fects in  many  of  our  modem  buildings,  lllnslrates 
to  the  eya,  by  well  exeoQted  lithographic  drawings, 
those  leading  principles  of  beauty  la  art  which  are 
so  cleverly  enanclated  In  the  treatise  Itself. 

—  Th»  Amtriean  Almartae  and  Repositerg  of 
Vafftil  Knovlfdgt  for  1854.  Boston:  PMUipB, 
Sampson  &  Go.  The  continued  publication  of 
this  remarkably  nsefol  work,  which  haa  be«i  al- 
ready Issued  annually  forqnarterof  aoentnry,  is  a 
fUr  evJdenea  oftiie  value  which  has  attached  to  It 
hitherto.  Its  Intrinsie  merits  fUly  joatiiy  the 
general  fkvor.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information  in  relation  to  "the  govern- 
ment flnances,  legislation,  public  inaUtutions,  in- 
ternal improvements  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States."  This  digest, 
the  result  of  moch  laborious  research,  has  been 
made  with  great  ability,  and  is  offered  to  the  pai>- 
llc  in  so  uaefnl  aform,thata8  a  book  ofreftxeoce, 
it  will  be  found  Invaluable. 

—  Tkt  CompUf  Worka  of  Thomat  Campbell, 
irith  an  Original  Biography  and  Notea.  Edited 
ijf  Ep«t  Sargtnt.  Boston:  Fhlllips,  Sampson  & 
Co.  (For  sale  by  Lindsay  Blakltton.)  We  have 
here,  Xnj  lar,  the  best  edition  of  Campbell  ever 
published  in  this  country.  The  biography  of  the 
poet,  well  eondensedfromprevionsmemoirs,gives 
us  a  clear  insight  Into  the  character  of  England's 
finest  lyrical  writer.  Ur.  Sargent  has  accomplish- 
ed hia  task  with  great  credit  to  blmself,  while  tbe 
publishers  have  Issued  the  book  in  a  st^le  which 
would  gratify  Cam[tbell  himself.  To  say  anything 
respecting  the  merit  of  poems  already  so  well 
known  and  so  frequently  lauded,  would  be  only  "to 
gild  i«flaed  gold." 

History  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  Papera  on  tkt 
Eventt  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Fhila- 
detpkia  in  the  Timtis  of  William  Penn,  By  Pro- 
feteor  A.  Davie.  New  York:  E.  T.  ToUDg.  (For 
sale  by  J.  L.  Oihon.)  We  cannot  very  highly 
reoommend  tUa  book.  It  Is  made  up  of  natters 
derived  fitom  a  good  deal  of  deraltmy  reading, 
but  Is  loosely  put  together,  and  the  Incidents 
which  it  relates  have^jj^^^n^hsttwrteld  dse- 
wbere. 
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DEATH  OF  GEOBGB  LIPPARD. 
Gao^  Lippardt «  young  American  anthor  of 
marked  abilitj,  died  fa  tiiis  aby,  of  oonmmp- 
tion,  <m  the  9kh  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of  31 
years.  Against  many  diaadvantagea  of  edaca- 
tion,  position,  and  temperament,  Mr.  Lippard 
stmggled  np  from  the  ranks,  and  made  himself 
a  name  throoghoat  the  country  era  he  had  ffin- 1 
ed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Ha  was  not  a  carefhl, ; 
finished  writer;  bat  possessed  great  enthadasm.  i 
and  a  graphic  power,  which  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  masses-  He  was  ardent  in  his 
ft-eliDgs,  warm  in  his  friendships,  and  honest  in 
his  purposes.  His  life  was  one  hmg  struggle 
with  lus  own  strong  impulses,  and  the  iron  cir-; 
Gumstanoes  by  wUeh  he  was  surrounded,  and 
we  doubt  not,  that  in  this  struggle,  his  delicate, 
physical  organism  was  overtaslced,  and  an  early 
death  the  oonsequence.  Mr.  Lippard  was  a 
widower,  baring  lost  his  young  wife  a  short  time 
after  their  marriage.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  be  was  liTing  in  great  destitution  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  decease.  This,  we  are 
assured,  is  an  error.  A  communication,  in  Scott's 
Weekly,  written  previous  to  his  death,  says: 
"The  writer  of  this  resides  in  close  proximity  to 
his  dwelling,  has  visited  him  frequently  during 
his  illness,  and  knows  that  he  has  wanted  for 
nothing  that  money  could  obtain  or  careful 
nursing  secure.  He  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  a 
considerable  amount  from  the  sale  of  his  most 
recent  works,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  such  had 
not  been  the  fact,  his  Mends  could  hare  secured 
hun  a  soffidency." 


most  powerfbl,  particularly  in  Great  Britun 
and  these  United  States.  It  goes  ftr  towards  de- 
termining the  tastes  uid  the  prindples;  tiie  coor 
victions  and  judgments,  both  of  the  leadbg  men 
and  of  the  multitude  in  each  generaUon.  PnUie 
sentiment — the  character,  influence  and  move- 
ments of  every  people — depend  very  much  upon 
the  utterances  of  the  newspaper  press.  It  be- 
comes, therefbre,  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  so  fiur 
as  individual,  social  and  national  well-bong  ye 
concerned,  that  the  public  should  make  manifest 
such  an  amount  ot  ngtrd  for  refinement  of  taste, 
for  uncorruptness  and  integrity  in  judgment,  and 
for  devotion  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  lio- 
mani^,  and  to  Uw  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  less  fortunate  dasses  of  Uie  oommnnity,  as 
to  oonvince  (he  condueters  of  the  press  that  these 
qualities  and  exceUences  must  be  prominent  in 
their  papers,  to  secure  for  them  wiy  very  flatto- 
ingpatronage.  Let  the  puUic  be  at  some  pains 
to  patronise  ohiefly  those  papers  that  are  of  an 
elevated  caste,  and  d  a  high  and  wholesome  moral 
tendency,  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  increase  of 
the  general  good  character  of  our  presmt  news- 
paper  and  magazine  literature.  A  disaimi- 
uadng  and  marked  patronage  of  the  best  will 
elevate  the  standard  newspaper  literature,  which, 
in  its  turn,  will  elerate  individual,  social  and  ns- 
tioaal  cbaiacter. 


NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 
The  remark  has  more  than  once  been  made  by 
those  who  have  bad  access  to  a  large  number  of  j  suries  of  all  the  benevolent  societies  in  the  land— 


LOSSES  BY  FIRES. 
The  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  every 
year  is  yeiy  oonaidBrable.  In  the  ci^  of  New 
York,  alone*  an«mount  of  fnopMrty— of  the  ze- 
suits  of  hard  work— has  becsi  desfarayed,  or  we 
may  say  annihilated,  within  a  short  time,  suffi- 
cient to  have  filled  to  oveiflowiog  all  the  trei- 


newspapers  published  in  tlus  country,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  them  are  conducted  with 
al»Uty  and  good  judgment,  and  are  fitvoraUe  to 
order  and  good  morals.  In  looking  over  our 
'^exchanges,"  we  have  not  unfrequeotly  been  sur- 
prised to  find  so  much  good  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment, so  much  aHlity  and  intelligence.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  several  papers  of  a  low  easte,giving 
evidence  ot  vulgar  tastes,  uncultinted  intell«ct, 
tainted  ima^nation  and  oormpt  morals.  But  th^ 
constitute  but  a  small  minority.  The  great  ma- 
jority are,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  sound  principles  and  correct 
Stttiments  in  thdr  readers.  And  this  we  feel  to 
be  a  gronnd  of  hope  and  r^icii^.  For  among 
the  many  agencies  which  exert  an  inflaence 
on  character,  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the 


sufficient  to  have  bought  forms  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  landless.  The  loss  of  so  much 
property,  wUeh  dfher  is  or  ml^bt  be  capital  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  industrious  persons,  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  feelings  of  sadness.  It  is 
so  much  taken  from  the  great  treasure- heap  el 
human  labor  and  absolntely  annihilated. 

Is  property  always  to  be  liable  to  such  destruc- 
tion? Is  there  no  method  discoverable  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  by  which  buildiogs  might  be 
put  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  less  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire?  Might  not  oven  some  method 
be  invented  by  which  buildings  of  all  kiads, 
[HiUie  and  private,  large  and  small,  at  {msent  in 
existsDoe,  and  erected  in  U»  commoo  way,  might 
be  rendered,  in  some 
than  they  now  are? 
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We  think  it  quite  posdble  uid  Inghlj  probable  \ 
that  human  ingenidi^  m»j  jet  wNwmidish  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  liaUU^  of 
bailiUngs  and  other  property  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  Bat  bumsn  ingenuity  has  never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  pqt  to  its  utmost  effort  in  this 
direction.  We  would  propose,  therefore,  to  pro- 
perty-holders in  citieSf  Tillages*  and  ererywbere, 
thftt  fands  be  oontiibated  in  order  to  proride  a 
large  premium—say  of  ten,  fifty,  or  an  hundred 
thousand  dollars— which  shall  be  offered  to  the 
sncceasfol  discoverer  or  inventor  of  some  plan 
which  shall  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measore,  pre- 
Tent  buildings  Crom  being  destructible  by  fire. 
Snob  a  premium  would  put  all  the  inventive 
fMolties  of  this  very  scientiSo,  inventiTe  and 
progressive  age  into  exercise.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  stTxmg  stimulus  of  this  kind, 
human  ingenuity  oould  certainly  produce  some- 
thing. We  willingly  pay,  now,  one  per  cent  to 
have  onr  boilcUngs  insnred.  A  oontribution  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  that  percentage,  from  eompara- 
cively  a  few*  would  form  a  premium  which  would 
effectually  put  wits  to  work  which  would  make 
a  discovery  worth  a  thonsand'foldwhat  it  would, 
in  this  way,  cost.  Who  will  take  the  first  step? 


uses.  We  have  often  wished  for  snoh  an  instm- 
ment*  for  so  dass  of  men  wonld  be  mm  bene- 
fited by  it  than  editors.  We  are,  therefore, 
speaking  a  good  word  for  ourselves,  while  we  are 
jogging  the  genius  of  many  of  our  readers.  While 
travelling  on  railroad  or  steamboat,  or  on  the 
highway,  how  convenient  it  would  be  when 
Shakspearean  ideas  flashed  across  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  editorial  brethren  to  poll  out  the 
jet-black  pencil  and  black-fossil  them  for  ever. 
What  barrels  of  ink  such  a  pendl  would  save; 
how  much  danciag  of  the  arm  from  paper  to  ink 
bottle  it  would  obviate;  in  short,  it  would  ad- 
vance dvilization,  improve  our  literature,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  make  an  independent  firtnae 
to  the  discoverer. 


INTOLERANCE. 
Why  is  this  evil  so  inveterate?  Why  will  i 
men  continue  so  long  to  denounce  and  hate  and  | 

persecute  those  who  differ  in  opinion  with  them?  | 
Why  will  men  not  practice  according  to  the  I 
golden  rule,  and  treat  the  opinions  of  others  with  1 
the  same  charity  and  candor  which  they  would  j 
wish  to  be  shown  to  thdr  own?  Why  is  the 
love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  right  and  j 
duty  of  private  judgment,  the  having  a  mind  of  j 
one's  own — why  are  these  things  so  persistently 
disconraged  and  impeded?   These  are  hard  pro- 
blems.  A  truly  philosophical,  psychological  and ; 
satisAetory  solution  of  them  would  be  highly  in- 
teresting and  valuable.   Meanwhile,  who  that 
observes  the  bitter  hatred  and  persecution  poured 
on  those  who  diverge  from  the  beaten  track  can 
fail  to  be  justly  indignant,  and  to  have  all  his 
sympathies  dhig  to  those  who  dare  to  doubt,  to 
questk»n,  to  think  fredy  and  foarleasly  for  them- 
adves? 


SOMETUING  TO  BE  INVENTED. 
We  have,  on  two  occaaons,  says  the  Scientific 
American,  directed  attention  to  the  importance 
of  discovering  a  pencil  wUch  would  write  as 
easy  and  free  as  a  good  Uaek  leadmu,  and  make 
clean  jet-black  marks— a  pencil  winch  wonld  be 
a  perfect  substitute  for  pen  and  ink  for  oomnum 


RAPID  EXECUTION'  OF  SIUSIC. 
At  a  speed  of  seven^  miles  an  hour,  the  loco- 
motive "coughs"  twenty  times  in  a  second;  a 
number  imptssible  for  the  ear  to  separate  and 
distinguish.  With  this  fact  in  view,  some  curious 
observer  has  stated  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  musical  notes  are  some- 
times executed.  He  says: — **UDder  the  direction 
of  a  great  leader,  we  have  heard  forty  violins  in 
the  coda  of  an  overture  firmly  attack  a  passage 
of  groups  of  eight  notes:  and  ^ith  lightning-liko 
rapidity,  play  them  perfectly  together,  as  if  by 
one  instrument,  each  note  being  most  distinctly 
appreciable  by  the  ear.  The  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence was  dectriad,  ezdtii^  to  the  last  degree. 
Happening  to  have  a  watdi  in  hand  at  tbac  mo- 
ment, we  cdculated  the  speed  of  the  players,  and 
found,  fi>r  twenty  seconds,  three  groups  or 
twenty-four  notes  a  second  were  played  by  each. 
Thus,  in  each  seconc^,  they  played  nine  hundred 
and  dxty  notes,  and  in  twenty  seconds,  or  one- 
third  of  a  minute;  dghteen  thousand  two  hundred 
notes,  and  had  a  single  one  of  these  notes  been 
misplaced,  a  highly  cultivated  and  naturally  sus- 
ceptible musical  ear  would  have  discovered  and 
been  displeased  by  it." 

OfK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The  charming  steel  plate  that  embellishes  this 
number  cannot  fail  to  please.  The  "Dead  Dove" 
tells  its  own  story  of  grief  and  tenderness;  while 
the  amusing  scene  in  a  Daguerreotypist's  "Ope- 
rating" room,  will  provoke  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  tl^  gravest.  Not  the  least  attractive  of  our 
illustrations,  at  least  to  mothers  and  their  little 
one's,  will  prove  the  eight  engravings  which  vvc 
have  taken,  with  the  permisuun  of  the  publish- 
ers, from  onr  "Juvenile  Library."  The  series 
of  twelve  volumes.  .eontoin9'^F^,f-{)^fx>illn8trii- 
tions  in  tho  same  stflet^  ^ 
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DRESSINGr  THE  HAIR,  hair  being  entwined  with  the  pearl*  venr  low  on 

the  neck,  and  fastened  by  two  pearl-beaaed  puw. 

Some  new  Etjles  of  drcssiDf;  the  hair  have  |  of  an  antique  bodkin  pattern. 


been  adopted  in  the  fashionable  world.  Thoj 
are  elaborate,  perhaps  too  much  bo  for  ordinary 
everyday  use,  where  plaid  bands  and  twists  arc 
still  in  Togae.  For  parties,  however,  wo  gire 
No.  1. 

No.  1. 


No.  3  is  Btill  a  different  style,  more  in  accord- 
No.  3. 


The  front  hair  is  parted  horizontally  on  each 
side  of  the  farehoad  into  three  distinct  diTieions, 
each  of  which  is  turned  back  and  forms  a  roll. 
These  rouleaux  may  bo  made  either  of  the  hair 
alone  or  by  rolling  it  on  small  silk  cushions, 
covered  with  hair  colored  eilk.  In  front,  they 
arc  divided  by  bandeaux  of  Roman  pearU. 

No.  '2  is  the  same  ticaddresa  at  tlie  batk,  the 
No.  2. 


•ncc  with  the  taste  of  oar  grandmothers,  espe- 
cially the  small  flat  curls  on  the  temples.  A 
light  plume  is  entwined  with  the  Grecian  braid 

;  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

We  give  these,  as  we  have  said  before,  more 
;  from  their  novelty  than  grace.  For  ordinary 
■■  wear,  plain  bands  on  each  side  the  temple, 
i  drawn  out  wide  where  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
1  head  admit  of  it,  are  principally  seen.  The  back 
i  hair  is  formed  into  a  French  twist  flat  to  the 
[head,  around  which  the  rest  is  disposed  in  a 
\  close  circle,  either  twisted,  roped  or  braided, 
;  leaving  the  smooth  twist  displayed  in  the  centre, 
;'*Koping"  the  hair  ia.done  by  dividing  it  in 
!  two  equal  parts,  and  twisting  one  over  the  other, 
'.  a  kind  of  round  braid,  taking  its  name  from  the 
;  resemblance  it  bears  when  smoothly  managed  to 
a  hempoD  rope  or  cable. 


]      DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

;  Parsnip  Sibw.— Cut  a  half  poond  of  fat  salt 
'  pork  in  slices,  and  a  pound  of  beef  or  veal  in  bitN: 
i  put  them  in  a  dinner  pot,  with  very  little  water. 
:  Scrape  some  parsnips,  and  cut  them  in  slices  an 
<  inch  thick;  wash  and  put  them  to  the  meat:  pare 
i  and  cut  six  small  sized  potatoes  in  halves.  Cover 
I  the  pot  close  and  set  it  over  a  bright  fire  about 
j  half  an  hour;  then  dredge  in  a  table-spWHifQt  of 
j  wheat  flour,  add  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  a  small 
I  tea-Bpoonfol  of  pepper,  stir  it  in,  and  set  over  tht 
:  fire  to  brown  for  flfteen  minvteB.  Take  the  stew 
j  into  a  dish  and  serve. 

]  Glazhd  Uah  —Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  very 
i  light,  cover  your  ham  all  over  with  the  t>etten 
i  egg.  then  sift  over  aome  grated  cracker,  and  set 
i  in  the  OT^^^^i^^pc^gi^. 


NEEDLE.WORK  PATTERNS.— USEFUL  RECIPES. 
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CORNER  FOR  A  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF. 


PATTERN  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


Fbted  Otstebs. — Select  the  l&rgest  oysters  for 
frying.    Take  tbem  ont  of  their  liqnor  with  a 
fork,  and  endeavor,  in  doing  so,  to  rinse  off  all  the 
particles  ot  shell  which  may  adhere  to  tbem.  Dry 
them  between  napkiDs;  hare  ready  some  grated 
cntcker,  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  i 
Beat  the  jtAks  <mly  of  some  ^gs,  uid  to  each  ejcg  | 
add  half  a  table-spoonful  of  thick  cream.  Dip  the ; 
oysters,  one  at  a  time.  flrRt  in  the  egg,  then  in ; 
the  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  i 
butter,  or  butter  and  lard  mixed,  till  they  are  of  1 
a  light  brown  on  both  sides.   Serre  tbem  hot. 

Nici  Pluk  Cakb  — One  pound  of  floor,  quarter 
of  a  poond  of  bntter,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  su{rar, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  three  eggs,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  The  abore  I  make  weekly;  it  is  ex- 
oellflDt.  Tin  cakes  are  always  baked  in  a  com- 
mon earthen  flower-pot  saooer,  which  is  a  very 
good  plan. 

A  Baohblob's  PcDDiKa. — Four  onnees  of 
grated  l»«ad.  the  same  of  currants  and  apples,  2 
oonoes  of  sugar,  three  ^s,  a  little  essence  of 
lemon,  and  gronnd  dnnamon;  boil  it  three  hours* 


BoiLBD  Ham  — Wash  and  scrape  yoar  ham:  if 
it  is  not  very  salt,  it  need  not  be  soaked;  if  old 
and  dry,  let  it  soak  twelve  hours  in  lukewarm 
water,  which  should  be  changed  several  times. 
Put  it  in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  cold  water.  Let 
it  simmer,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  boit,  as  it 
hardens  and  toughenR  the  meat.  Allow  twenty 
minntes  to  cook  each  pound  of  meat  When 
it  is  done,  take  it  ont  of  the  water,  strip  off  the 
skin,  and  serve  it.  Twist  scalloped  letter  paper 
round  the  shank,  or  ornament  it  with  sprigs  of 
green  parsley  neatly  twisted  round  it.  If  it  is 
not  to  be  eaten  whilst  hot,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  pot,  set  it  away  to  get  cold,  then  skin  it, 
by  which  means  yon  preserve  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat.  It  may  be  garnished  as  aborc,  or,  if  yon 
choose,  yon  may  glaze  iu 

A  Labif  that  will  Btnir  twbltb  icokths 
witHOOT  BiPLKnsHiNa. — Take  a  stick  of  phos- 
pfaOTUs  and  put  it  into  a  large  dry  phial,  not 
corked,  and  it  will  afford  a  light  sufllcient  to  dis- 
cern any  object  in  a  room  when  held  near  it,  and 
will  continne  its  luminous  amRUMUitLfiv  more 
than  twelve  mwilha.'^'ai'i^sf'  byV^OOV^lL 


CHEMISETTE  AND  ONDER  SLEEVE. 
Fig.  1.  i  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. — Cliemisette  of  lace,  the  fouudatinn 
bcin^  plain  bubbinet,  or  muEilins,  that  can  bef 
oasiiy  done  up.    The  front  piece  is  in  a  pretty  i 

light  pattern  of  embroidery,  surrounded  by  aj  ' 
heart-shapen  insertion  and  edging  also  of  lace.  |  Fig.  2. — An  underslecvo  of  cambric  flouncing 
Collar  to  corresponfl.  Trio  bow  of  rich  satin;  on  a  plain  catnbrio  foundation.  The  trimaiin^ 
ri-bbon,  violet,  pink,  blue,  or  cherry,  as  suits  the  •  fiUU  both  ways,  and  is  dirided  by  a  band  of  rit^ 
iityle  of  dreM.  This  eaii  bo  made  in  muslio  as  I  bon  or  relret,  drawn  thmugh  a  buckle  or  slide. 
WGil.  >  the  ends  left  floving. 
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PaiLASEiraiA:  JOVn.,  1BS4. 


I  had,  in  the  asual  forms,  when  I  came  to 
the  fair,  pat  my  horse  through  all  his  paces, 
but  for  some  time  bad  do  bidders.  At  last  a 
chapman  approached,  and  after  he  had  for  a 
while  examined  the  hone  round*  tinding 
blind  of  one  eye*  he  wooM  hare  nothing 
to  say  to  him;  aiiecond  came  np,  butobserviug 
he  had  a  spavin,  dedared  he  would  not  take 
him  for  the  driving  borne;  a  third  ptrceived  be 
had  a  windgall,  and  would  bid  no  money;  a 
fourth  kn«w  by  his  eye  that  he  had  the  hots;  a 
fifth  wondered  wbai  the  plague  I  could  do  at  the 
fair  witba  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack.thatwas 
only  He  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog  kennel.  By 
this  time  I  began  to  have  a  most  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and  was  al- 
most ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  cls- 
tomer;  for  ihoush  I  did  not  entirely  believe  all 
the  fiillowa  told  me,  jet  I  rtUected  that  the 
number  of  witnesses  was  a  stnmg  presumption 
Jhai  they  %tre  right;  and  Sc.  tiiq^wy  upon 


;  good  works,  professes  himself  to  be  of  the  same 
)  opinion. 

i     I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a 
;  brother  clergyman,  ftnd  an  old  acquaintance, 
i  who  had  also  business  at  the  iair,  came  up, 
\  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  ad- 
'  jonrniog  to  a  public  honse.  and  tafaiog  a  glass 
i  of  whatever  we  could  get.  I  readily  closed  with 
I  the  offer,  and  entering  an  alehouse,  we  wore 
>  shown  into  a  little  back  room  where  there  was 
\  only  a  venerable  old  man,  who  sat  wholly  in- 
tent over  a  large  book,  which  he  was  reading. 
:  f  never  in  my  life  saw  a  figure  that  prepos- 
'■  sessed  me  more  favorably.    His  locks  of  silver 
gray  venerably  shaded  his  temples,  and  his 
green  old  age  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  health 
;  and  benevolence.   However,  his  presence  did 
not  interrupt  our  conversi^tion;  my  friend  and 
;  I  discoursed  on  the  Tarions  tnms  cf  fortune  we 
'  had  met;  the  Whistonian  C0D(raTei!sr,  my  last 
;  pamphlet,  the  an^|^^;<g^^|^  hard 
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mnsore  tfant  was  dealt  me.   But  our  atteotion  i 
was  in  a  short  time  taken  off,  by  the  appear-  \ 
ance  of  a  yoath,  who,  entering  the  room, 
respectfolly  said  something  sodly  to  the  old 
atranger.  | 

"Make  no  apolc^es,  my  child,"  said  the  old : 
man;  "to  do  good  is  a  duty  we  owe  ta  all  ouri 
fellow-creatures;  take  this,  I  wish  it  were| 
more;  but  fiv«  pounds  will  reliere  your  distresa,  \ 
and  you  are  welcome."  ! 

The  mod^t  yonth  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  ^ 
and  yet  his  gratitude  was  scarcely  equal  to 
mine.   I  couM  have  hogged  the  good  old  man  | 
in  my  arms,  his  benerolenee  pleased  me  so.  j 
He  oonUnaed  to  read,  and  we  resumed  oor  con-  < 
versttitm,  until  my  companion,  after  Borae 
time.  reoDllecting  that  he  had  business  to 
transact  in  the  fair,  promised  to  be  soon  back; ' 
adding,  that  he  ^ways  desir^  to  hare  aa  much  | 
of  Dr.  Primrose's  company  as  possible-  Thei 
old  gentleman  hearing  my  name  mentioned, 
seemed  to  look  at  me  with  attention  for  some 
time,  and  when  my  friend  had  gone,  most 
respectfully  demanded  if  I  was  any  way  re-  ^ 
l&Ud  to  the  great  Primrose,  that  courageous  i 
monogamist,  who  bad  been  the  bulwark  of  the  | 
church.   Never  did  my  heart  feel  sincerer 
rapture  than  at  that  moment. 

«         *         *         •  * 

The  subject  insennblj  changed  to  the  bosi- 
ness  which  brought  us  to  the  fair;  mine,  I  told 
him,  was  to  sell  a  horse;  and  rery  luckily  in- 
deed, his  was  to  buy  one  for  one  of  his  tenants. 
My  horse  was  soon  produced,  and  in  fine  we 
struck  a  bargain.  Nothing  now  remained  bat 
to  pay  me,  and  he  eccordingly  pulled  out  i 
thirty  pound  note,  and  bid  me  change  it.  Not 
bnng  in  a  capaci^  of  complying  with  his  de- 
mand, he  ordered  his  footman  to  be  called  ap, 
who  made  his  appeuance  m  a  ray  genteel 
Vvoy. 

"Here,  Abraham,"  cried  he,  *'«>  and  get 
gold  fbr  this;  you'll  do  it  at  neighbur  Jack- 
son's, or  anywhere." 

While  the  fellow  waa  gone,  be  entertained 
me  with  a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  great 
scarcity  of  silver,  which  I  undertook  to  im- 
prove, by  deploring  also  the  great  scarcity  of 
gold;  so  that  by  tAe  time  Abraham  returned, 
we  bad  both  agreed  that  money  was  never  sd 
hsxd  to  come  at  as  now.  Abraham  returned 
to  inform  us  that  he  had  been  over  the  whole 
fair,  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he  had 
offered  half-a-crown  for  doing  it.  This  was  a 
very  great  diGanpointment  to  us  all;  but  the 
old  gentleman  Baring  paused  a  little,  asked  me 
if  1  knew  one  Solomon  Flamborough  in  my 
partof  Uie  oountoy;  upon  replying  that  he  was 
my  next  door  nd^bor, 

••If  that  be  the  case  tbea,"  roomed  he.  "I 
beliere  we  sImU  deal.  Vou  shall  have  a  draft 
npon  him  payable  at  dght;  and  let  me  tall  yxm, 
he  is  as  warm  a  man  aa  any  witlAn  five  miles 
round  bim.  Honest  Salomon  and  I  have  been : 
acquainted  in  many  years  together.  I  le-' 


member  I  always  beat  him  at  three  jumns:  bat 
he  could  bop  npon  one  ]cg  further  than  i." 

A  draft  upon  my  nei^bor  was  to  me  the 
same  as  money;  for  I  was  snfficieatly  oonTinced 
of  his  ability:  the  draft  was  signed  and  pat 
into  my  hands,  and  Mr.  Jenhinson,  the  M 

gentleman,  his  man  Abraham,  and  my  borae, 
Id  Blackberry,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased 
with  each  other. 

After  a  short  interval,  being  left  to  r^eo- 
Uon.I  began  to  recollect  that  I  Itaddcaie  wrong 
in  taking  a  draft  firom  a  stranger,  and  so  prm- 
dently  resolved  upon  following  tbe  pordiaser^ 
and  having  back  my  horse: — but  tins  was  now 
too  late;  I  therefore  made  directly  homewaida. 
resolviog  to  get  tbe  draft  changed  into  money 
at  my  friend's  as  fast  as  possible.  I  fbond  ray 
honest  neighbor  smoking  his  pipe  at  bis  own 
door,  and  informing  him  that  1  had  a  small 
bill  upon,  he  read  it  twice  over. 

'■You  can  rrad  the  name,  X  Biq»pose,"  cried 
I,  '  Ephraim  Jeokinson." 

"Yes,"  returned  he,  "the  name  is  written 
p!ain  enough,  and  I  know  the  genUeman  too — 
the  greatest  rascal  under  the  canopy  of  heavea. 
This  is  the  vaj  same  rogue  who  sold  us  the 
spectacles.  Wiks  he  not  a  vcneraUe-looking 
man,  with  gniy  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  podtct 
holisl  and  did  he  not  tdk  a  Ung  strmg  of 
learning  about  Gireek,  coamogmy,  and  the 
world?" 
To  this  I  replied  with  a  groan. 
"Ay,"  continued  he.  "Iw  had  but  that  one 
piece  of  learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always 
talks  it  whenever  he  finds  a  scholar  in  com- 
pany, but  I  know  the  rogne,  and  will  cMcli  fata 
yet''— Kiwr  of  Wakt/ield. 

ACCURACY. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  punctuality — a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  said,  too,  about  order  or  method. 
Too  much  could  not  be  said,  i  am  anre,  about 
either,  considering  tbe  importance  both. 
Punctnali^,  method,  and  accuracy,  ar«  all  in- 
timately omneeted;  but  eaoh,  nercrtbeleas, 
embraces  sometiung  whioh  the  other  leaves 
out  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
last,  as  its  consequence  has  not  besn  so  madt 
insisted  on  as  that  of  the  fhnner  two— 4a  a  do* 
meatio  sense. 

Our  good  maid  Betty,  with  many  excellent 
qualities,  often  creates  modi  petty  discooiibrt 
trom  her  want  of  accuracy.  Sometimes  sbo 
p>uts  too  much  salt  in  our  soup,  and  some- 
umes  too  little:  the  Utter  fault  can  easily  be 
remedied,  but  we  find  it  diSicult  to  take  oat 
the  salt  when  there  is  too  much.  Sometimca 
sbe  btima  oar  tbioata,  too*  with  cayenne  pep- 
per. Now  a  little  considaiation  mif^  nmj 
teach  her  that  a  oertain  quantity  of  pepper  or 
salt  suflBeed  fat  a  certain  qoantity  of  soup,  and 
sbe  might  observe  what  this  quantity  wa^  and 
store  it  up  m  her  mind.  Sbe  might  tlwn 
with  hermf  and  say.  if  a  I ' 
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80  mach,  a  quart  Till  require  double.  Betty,  \  lay  with  myself  and  Betty;  but  tbia  arises,  I 
I  obaerve,  too,  has  a  proper-eooagh  idea  that :  think,  from  her  temper  being  a  little  ruffled 
potatoes  are  required  for  dinner,  and  we  gene- ;  by  the  sense  of  her  own  little  shortcoming, 
rally  have  a  dish  of  that  vegetable,  one  day  I  Now  I  will  not  advert  to  the  stale  topic  of 
mealy,  another  day  waxy,  another  day  hard,  |  shirt*  bnttons.  Ko  doubt  mnoh  petty  chagrin 
and  again  pam>y,  all  through  ioaccaracy.  j  arises  from  the  absence  of  a  button  at  neck  ot 
Besides,  mj  win  and  self  have  qmte  as  large  a  <  wrist,  when  one  has  just  enoogh  of  time  to 
dish  of  potatoes,  or  of  other  vegetables,  wnen  ]  dress  and  go  to  business;  and  these  laundresses 
we  dine  alone,  as  when  we  bad  three  or  foar '  are  always  divesting  one's  linen  of  its  buttons 
(tf  our  coosins  to  dinner,  though  Betty  knew  (throngh  their  want  of  accuracy);  but  this 
that  they  were  coming.  In  fact,  my  wife.  \  shirt-button  string  has  been  harped  on  long 
who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  says  that  Bet^  always ;  enoogh,  and  I  tbiab  married  ladies  have  been 
dresses  fewer  poutoes  when  she  expects  any-  \  so  worried  on  this  subject,  that  I  begin  to  take 
body,  and  that  the  quantity  diminishes  in  the '  their  part  out  of  mere  pity.  But  there  is  one 
proportion  that  the  company  increases;  so  that  thing  I  wish  my  wife  would  remember,  and 
if  we  ^ould  ever  attain  to  a  lai^e  dinner- !  that  is  to  pot  a  clean  towel  on  my  horse  for 
party — which  oor  income  has  never  yet  ad-  ]  every  used  one  that  she  takes  away.  She  takes 
mitted  of— Betty  would  probably  send  us  up  away  my  towels  for  the  waeb  quite  regularly, 
cue  potato,  or  probab;;^  half  of  one.  Take ;  but  I  must  generally  stamp  about  the  room 
eg^  again:  I  am  particnlar  kind  of  man —  ^  with  a  dripping  face  b^efore  I  can  get  any  in  re- 
having  lived  a  bachelor  before  marrying  my ;  turn:  and  then  keys  have  to  be  found,  drawers 
dear  Juliit— and  I  like  my  eggs  boiled  jost ;  unlocked,  Betty  has  to  scamper  about  before  I 
three  minntes,  or  three  minutes  and  a  half  if'  can  be  sappHed.  I  have  generally  to  petition 
th^  are  large.  Now  Betty  cannot  do  this- ;  for  soap,  too,  for  a  day  or  two  before  I  can  ob- 
She  was  always  making  my  eggs  hard  as  j  tain  a  piece. 

stones,  or  bringing  tbem  up  raw:  because  she  \  Now,  my  dear  ladies,  and  my  dear  Butties, 
bad  no  accurate  notion  about  such  an  intricate ;  moralists  have  told  yon  how  much  better  things 
subject  aa  the  boiling  of  eggs-  She  could  never  I  are  managed  with  order  and  punctuality  than 
see  that  if  yon  pnt  them  into  cold  water  it  was ;  without  them— how  much  more  easily  even, 
impossible  to  calculate  when  to  take  them  out,  \  I  would  add  that  the  affairs  of  a  house  can 
on  account  of  the  tire  sometimes  being  brisk :  also  be  managed  better  and  with  less  trouble 
enoogh  to  heat  the  water  qaickly,  and  some- '  through  the  exercise  of  Accuracy.  It  is  as 
times  slow  enoogh  to  heat  the  water  tardily,  jeasy  to  make  tea  and  coffee,  to  boil  eggs,  po- 
Poor  Betty  wonld  plunge  the  eggs,  too,  when  <  tatoes,  or  joints  of  meat,  to  roast  and  fry,  and 
she  had  been  warned  of  the  cold  water,  into  i  to  perform  other  domestic  duties  accurately  as 
water  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition  and  crack  i  not;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  comfortable* 
all  the  ^lls,  which  were  then  brought  up  free :  Don't  say  a  word  aboat  enunbUng  old  married 
of  ihnr  contents.  I  was  at  length  compelled ;  parUes,  who  have  been  bachelors;  and  don't 
to  have  my  saucepan  up  into  the  parlor,  and  1 1  recriminate.  I  acknowledge,  onoe  for  all.  that 
can  now  cook  my  eggs  three  hundred  and  i  men  are  worse  than  women,  and  thetr  faults 
irix^*flve  times  in  the  year  without  a  failure. ;  graver.  Ti^e  my  counsel  in  the  spirit  in 
But  Julia  says,  with  a  relish  sneer>  that  I  am ;  which  it  is  meant,  by  a  family  man,  and  I 
"a  particularly  accurate  man."  |  shall  be  content. 

My  dear  wife  (the  best  of  women)  may  have!     _,   -:  

a  little  feeling  when  she  makes  these  remarks  j  ^^7  "  »  P^son  asking  questions  the 
—when  she  says,  -Oh!  you  are  one  in  a  thou- ':  strangest  of  aU  mdividoaU?  Because  he's  the 
sand" — and  "men  are  always  twaddling  about  i  ^^^rist. 

what  they  don't  understand;"  for  between  you  i  A  man's  genius  is  always  in  the  beginning 
and  me  I  have  sometimes  to  grumble  at  her, '  of  IHb,  as  much  unknown  to  himself  as  to 
on  account  of  her  little  inaccuracies-  When !  others— and  it  is  only  after  frequent  trials,  at- 
sbe  goes  out  before  dinner  to  visit  a  friend,  she ;  tended  with  success,  that  he  dares  to  think 
has  genenUIy  taken  something  with  her^some '  himself  equal  to  the  undertakings  in  which 
bunch  of  keys  or  something  else  which  Betty  those  who  hsve  succeeded,  have  fixed  the  admi- 
onght  to  have  had— or  forgotten  to  leave  out ;  ration  of  mankind. 

something  for  Betty— or  neglected  to  give  some :  Keep  the  Hbabt  Alttb.— The  longer  I  live, 
order  to  Betty,  or  to  send  something  in  accord-  ^  the  more  expedient  I  find  it  to  endeavcH*  more 
ing  to  promise;  so  tint  when  1  arrive  home  and  more  to  extend  my  sympathies  and  affeo- 
with  an  impatient  stomach,  dinner  is  not'tions.  IRie  natural  tendowy  of  advandng  yean 
ready:  •■Missus  didn't  leave  out  so-and-so,":ig  to  narrow  and  contract  these  feelings-  I  do 
or  "missus  forgot  to  do  so-and  so."  My  dear  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a  new  and  sworn 
wife,  after  having  been  inaccurate,  is  also  un-  ^  friendship  every  day,  to  increase  my  circle  of 
punctual,  and  returns  half  an  hour  after  time. :  intimates;  these  are  very  different  affairs.  But 
Dinner  is  at  least  an  hour  delayed  altogether;  l  find  it  conduces  to  my  mental  health  and  hap- 
and  sometimes  my  business  will  not  perniit  of  piness  to  find  out  all  I  can  which  is  amiable 
my  waiting  for  it.  My  Julia  always  makes  !»nd  lovable  in  those  I  oome  in  contact  with, 
out,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  fault  entirely  and  to  make  the  most  of  it-rr^mutrd  Barton. 
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THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

«A  glittarluK  ihlp  tbkt  hatb  th«  pl*<n 

Of  ocean  for  her  owd  domkio."— Fordna^ti. 

Go,  in  tby  glory,  o'er  the  ancient  sea. 

Take  with  thee  eentle  winds  tby  sails  to  swell; 

Sunshine  and  |oy  upon  thy  streamers  be, 
Fare-thee-well,  bark!  farewelll 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  but  cl^ft, 
The  breeze  yet  Icllowa  thee  with  cheer  and 
song; 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  lefti 
And  yet  the  deep  is  strong! 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Of  Enmmer  tremble  on  the  water's  br^aetl 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  isles. 
In  lone,  wild  beauty  drest. 

To  thee  a  welcome  breathing  o'er  the  tide, 
I  he  genii  groves  of  Araby  fball  pour; 

Waves  that  enlold  the  pearl  shall  battle  thy  side, 
On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

Off  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 

U'er  glaasy  bay^  wherein  thy  sails  are  furi'd, 

And  its  leave',  whisper,  as  the  wind  sweeps  by. 
Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

Ofc  shall  the  burning  stars  of  Southern  skies. 
Oh  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  cbam'd  in  sleep, 

A  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties, 
fietM'eeu  ttie  heavens  and  deep. 

Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renown'd, 
By  nii!ht  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow  oukes 
way, 

Strange  creatures  of  the  abyss  that  none  may 

sound 

la  thy  broad  wake  shall  p!ay. 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  asd  fear. 
Free   dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  tby  flag  to 
markj —  ' 

Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career! 
Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  burkt 

A  long  farewell! — Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back 
All  whom  thou  beareat  far  from  home  and 
hearth! 

Many  are  thine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall 

track 

Their  own  sweet  native  earth) 

Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain's 
shade, 

Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look 
bright; 

Some  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid. 
By  the  cold  northern  light. 

And  some,  far  down  below  the  sounding  wave, 
Still  shall  they  lie,  though  tempests  o'er  ttiem 
sweep. 

Never  may  dower  be  strewn  above  their  grare,  ' 
Never  may  sister  weep! 

Add  thou— the  billow's  queen— evea  thy  proud 
form 

On  oar  glad  sight  no  more  perchance  maj 

swell; 

Tet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm — 
Fare- thee -well,  barkt  farewell! — 

-  Mrit.HtMmnt. 

'  Dtaitizcd  by  VjOO'J  I 
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The  West  ladies  io  the  Ticinity  of  the  Maa- ;  the  wind,  bat  by  the  immense  quantity  of 
ritius,  seem  to  be  two  principal  foci  of  hurri-j  electric  matter  rendered  active  during  the 
CEQes,  from  their  frequency  and  tremendoas  j  storm.  When  at  its  height,  two  negroes  at 
violence  in  those  localities.  Of  thirteen  hurri- ;  Barbadoea  were  grearly  ttrrifltd  by  spaiks  of 
canes  described  by  Colonel  Reid,  in  bis  inter- :  electricity  passing  off  from  one  of  Ihem,  as  Ihey 
esLing  attempt  to  develop  the  law  of  storms, ;  were  struggling  in  the  darkness,  in  the  gaidtn 
eleven  took  place  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  <  of  CoddringtoD  College,  to  reach  the  main 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  which  sanctions  an  I  building,  after  the  destruction  of  their  but. 
opinion  prevalent  among  seamen,  that  gaits '  Such  was  the  quantity  of  spray  carried  inland 
ftre  commonly  avoided  by  the  ships  steering  in  \  from  the  sea  by  the  wind,  that  it  rained  salt 
a  course  so  as  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward  of  j  water  over  the  whole  inland,  which  killtd  the 
the  Mauruius.  To  give  some  idea  of  a  tropical  '<.  fresh-water  Ssb  in  (he  ponds,  and  several  ponds 
hurrican^  the  particulars  gathered  by  Colonel continued  salt  for  some  days  after  the  storm. 
Rtid  from  various  souiCi^s,  respecting  that  f  The  afternoon  that  ushered  in  the  hurricane, 
which  desolated  several  of  the  West  India  ;  that  of  the  lltb  of  August,  was  one  of  dismal 
Islands  in  the  year  1831,  are  here  introduced. ;  gloom,  but  about  four  o'clock,  there  was  an 
It  passed  over  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Do>[  obscure  circle  of  imperfect  light  toward  tbo 
mingo  and  Cuba,  swept  the  northern  shores  of  [zenith  subtending  an  angle  of  35  or  40  degrees, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  raged  simultaneously  at |  Variable  sqaalls  of  wind  and  rain,  with  inter- 
Pensacola,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  entered ;  vening  calms,  prevailed  till  midnight,  when  the 
the  adjoining  States,  and  seems  to  have  been  i  lightning  flashed  fearfully,  and  a  gale  blew 
disorganized  by  the  opposition  offt^ed  to  its  ;  fiercely  from  the  North  and  North-east.  At  1 
progress  by  the  mountain  region  of  the  AUe- .;  A-  M.  the  wind  increased,  but  suddenly  shifted 
ghanies.  The  hurricane  accomplished  the  dis- ;  its  quarter,  blowing  from  North-west  and  in- 
tance  of  2000  miles  in  150  hours,  at  an  ave- 1  termediate  points.  Toward  three  o'clock,  after 
rage  velocity  of  134  miles  an  hour,  but  the  rate  ■  a  little  intermission,  the  hurricane  again  burst 
of  its  progressive  motion  was  insigniScant  in .  from  the  Western  points,  hurling  before  it 
comparison  with  that  of  its  rotatory  movement, ;  thousands  of  missiles— the  fragments  of  every 
a  feature  hertafler  to  be  adverted  to.  Before 'unsheltered  work  of  human  at  t.  The  strongest 
its  arrival  at  St.  Vincent,  a  cloud  was  oh- ^  houses  vibrated  to  their  foimdations,  and  the 
aerved  to  the  North  by  a  resident,  so  threaten- ;  surface  of  the  earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer 
ing  in  its  aspect  and  peculiar  in  its  color,  that  passed  over  it.  There  waa  no  thunder  at  any 
of  olive  green,  that,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  ]  time  distinctly  heard,  but  the  horrible  roar  and 
impending  danger,  he  hastened  home,  and  by  |  yelling  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  ocean, 
nailing  up  his  doors  and  windows  saved  his  >  whose  waves  threatened  the  destruction  of 
house  from  the  general  calamity.  In  this  \  every  thing  in  Barbadoes  that  the  other  ele- 
island,  the  most  hmarkable  effect  of  the  storm  ;  ments  might  spare,  the  clattering  of  tiles,  the 
was  the  destruction  of  an  extensive  forest  at  1  falling  of  roofii  and  walls,  and  the  combination 
its  northern  extremity,  the  trees  of  which  were  |  of  a  thousand  other  sounds,  formed  a  hideous 
killed  without  being  blown  down.  In  1832,  j  and  appalling  din-  As  soon  as  the  dawn  ren- 
these  trees  were  frequently  examined  by  Col.  !dered  outward  objects  visible,  and,  the  storm 
B«id,  and  appeared  not  to  have  betn  killed  l^  'abating,  permitted  the  inbabitantg  of  Bridge- 
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town  to  Tentnre  ont.  a  grtnd  hat  distreiriDg '  described  by  an  ofBeer  on  board  the  ship  Tai^ 
picture  of  rain  presented  itself.  From  the ;  tarns,  daring  a  hurricane  on  the  Americui 
sammit  of  the  catbedrd  tower,  the  whole  hoe  \  coast  in  the  year  1814:— *'No  boriam  appeared* 
of  the  counti?  ap^red  the  wreck  of  its  fi>nner ;  bnt  onl;f  a  something  resembling  an  immense 
condition.  No  sign  of  vegetation  oonld  be  ob- 1  wall  within  ten  yards  of  the  ship."  The 
served,  except  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  power  of  the  wind  was  remarkably  exemplified 
sickly  green.  The  snrface  of  the  ground  ex-  dnring  the  great  hurricaoe  of  1780,  which  at 
hibited  the  scorching  aod  blackening  effect  of  |  Barbadoea  forced  its  way  into  eTer7  part  of  the 
the  lightning-  A  few  remaining  trees-  stripped !  Government- house,  and  tore  ofi*  most  of  the 
of  their  boughs  and  foliage,  wore  a  cold  and  <  roof,  though  the  walls  were  three  feet  thick, 
wintry  aspect;  and  the  numerous  villas  in  the '  and  the  doors  and  windows  had  been  well  bar^ 
neighborhood,  formerly  concealed  amid  Uiick !  ricaded.   Obliged  to  retreat  from  tbence,  the 


In  the  year  1837,  three  hurricanes  occurred :  foundation  of  the  flag-staff,  and,  compelled  to 
in  the  West  Indies  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  '■  relmquish  that  station,  they  with  difficult 
Atlantic,  the  narratives  of  which,  as  ooUeoted ;  reached  tbe  cannon  of  the  fortifications,  nnder 
by  Colonel  Reid,  from  di^rent  observers,  pre- 1  the  carriages  of  which  th^  took  shelter-  Bat 
sent  some  ringolar  featnres.  Tbe  first  pawed  here  they  were  not  aecnre,  for  ibt  caniKms 
over  Barbadoa  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  sky  were  moved  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  they 
assunwd  a  blue-Uack  appearance,  with  a  red )  dreaded  every  moment  that  the  guns  would  be 
glare  at  the  verge  of  the  iMrinm.  Tbe  flashes  |  dismounted,  and  crush  them  by  their  fall, 
of  ligbtniog  were  accompanied  with  a  whizzing^  From  the  preceding  accounts  it  appears  that 
noise,  like  that  of  a  red-hot  iron  planged  in:  the  agency  of  electricity  is  frequently  exten- 
water.  Tbe  barometer  and  sympiesometer  fell  ]  fflvely  developed  in  hurricanes;  that  they  have 
rapidly  and  sunk  to  28  45  inches.  The  An- 1  a  progressive  motion:  that  calms  of  short  dura- 
tigua  hurricane,  the  second  of  that  year,  com- 1  tion  occur  daring  their  continuance;  after  which 
menced  in  the  Atlintic,  on  the  night  of  tbe  ^  the  wind  bursts  forth  from  a  quarter  different 
3Ist  of  July,  and  was  encountered  by  Captain ;  to  that  from  which  it  has  been  blowing — pecn- 
Seymour,  in  tbe  brigantine  Judith  and  Elstber, ;  liarities  which  have  led  to  a  theory  respecting 
of  Cork.  He  observed  near  tbe  zenith  a  white  ]  storms  wbidi  may  be  consdered  as  established 
appearance  of  a  round  form,  and  while  looking  I  in  its  leading  prindples. 
steofastly  at  it,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  Down  to  a  very  recent  date,  a  hurricane  was 
away  the  topmast  and  lower  scudding  sails.  |  generally  deemed  to  be  simply  a  gale  of  wind 
During  the  hurricane  the  eyes  of  the  crew  were  ^  pursuing  with  immense  velocity  a  rectilinear 
remarkably  affected,  their  sight  became  dim,  i  directnn.  Colonel  Capper  departed  from  tins 
and  every  one  of  their  fingernails  turned  quitejidea  after  investigating  tbe  stenCtsofthe  Indian 
black,  and  remained  so  nearly  five  weeks  after- 1  Ocean,  and  published  the  conclumon  in  the 
ward.  The  captain  inferred,  from  the  univer-  >  year  1801,  that  the  hurricanes  be  had  examined 
sality  of  the  effect,  that  it  could  not  have  been ;  m  that  region  where  real  whirlwinds  of  vary- 
produced  by  the  firmness  of  tbe  grasp  with  |  ing  diameter,  having  a  progressive  as  well  as  a 
which  they  were  holding  by  tbe  rigging,  but 'rotatory  motion.  The  evidence  collected  from 
that  the  whole  was  caused  by  an  electric  body  j  the  records  of  an  immense  number  of  storms  in 
IQ  the  elements.  On  the  2d  of  August,  in  an- !  the  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York, 
Other  situation,  the  Water  Witch  was  caught  |  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Colonel  Beid, 
by  the  skirts  of  the  same  storm,  the  wind  I  seems  to  place  beyond  all  dispute,  tbe  fact  that 
blowing  in  squalls  from  tbe  W.  and  N.  N.  W. !  they  occur  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  having  an 
till  the  evening,  when  "a  calm  succeeded,"  |  outer  cirole,  where  the  air  rev<^vea  with  in- 
States  Captain  Aewhy,  "for  about  ten  minuto,  tense  velocity,  and  an  interior  nnce,  the  diame- 
and  then,  in  tiw  nuwt  tremendous,  unearthly  iter  of  which  is  wnaetimeaeqou  to  Beveralhnn- 
screech  I  ever  heard,  it  recommenced  from  tbe  \  dred  miles,  the  vwtez  of  tbe  whMwind,  whidi 
South  and  South-west"  The  third  hurricane  |  is  the  scene  of  gusts  and  lulls,  a  omnparattvely 
of  tbe  year  was  met-  with  by  tbe  Rawlins,  slow  progressive  motion  on  the  surftce  of  land 
about  mid-night  of  the  18th  of  August,  when,  and  sea  ustinguisbing  the  whole.  A  hurricane 
after  blowing  violently  for  twelve  hours  from  |  which  occurred  at  New  Brunswick  in  the  j  ear 
the  North,  in  an  instant  a  perfect  calm  ensued '  1835,  strikingly  exhibited  the  character  of  a 
for  an  hour,  and  then,  quick  a»  thooght,  tbe  I  revolving  storm;  for,  while  about  the  centre 
wind  sprung  up  with  tremendous  force  from ;  bodies  of  great  weight  were  carried  spirally 
the  South-west,  no  swell  whatever  preceding !  upward  at  tbe  extremities,  tbe  trees  were 
the  convulsion.  During  this  hurricane,  an  ex-  \  thrown  in  opposite  directions.  The  same  eir- 
traordinary  phenomenon  presented  itsdf,  re-  ]  cumstauce  was  observed  at  Barbadoes  in  1831, 
sembling  a  solid,  black,  perpendicular  wall !  near  the  northern  coast;  the  trees  which  the 
aboatl5or20degreesabovethehorizon,which|hurricane  uprooted,  lay  from  N.  N.  W.  to  3. 
disappeared  and  became  viable  again  several  |  S-  E  ,  having  been  thrown  down  by  a  northerly 
times,  described  by  one  of  the  observers,  as  1  wind,  while  in  some  other  parts  m  the  island 
"the  mosi  appalling  nght  be  bad  ever  seen  they  lay  from  S  to  N.,  having  been  prostrated 
during  his  life  at  sea."  A  dmilar  spectacle  is  1  by  a  southerly  wind.  It  is  endoit,  thenftuc, 


groves,  were  exposed  and  in  ruins. 


and  his  family  fled  to  the  ruins  of  tbe 
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tbftt  the  diieotion  of  the  wind  at  a  pwrticiilttr 
point  aSbrds  Doindieationof  the  coarse  mwhich 
the  whole  reTolving  mus  oi  the  atmosphere  is 
adTuicing.  Another  singalar  conoloaion  re- 
specting stonns,  which  the  American  and  An- 
glican philosophers,  along  with  Professor  Dove, 
of  Berlin,  have  arrived  at  by  independent  in- 
Testigations,  is,  that  the  hurricanes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  revolTe  in  a  counter  di- 
rection  to  those  in  the  northern;  and  while  the 
axis  of  a  storm  in  the  North  Atlantis  has  a 
progTessive  motion  from  the  equator  obhquelj 
unraid  tiu  north  pole,  that  trt'  one  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  proceeds  oUiqnely  from  the  equator 
toward  the  south  pcde.  Id  the  Pacille  Ocean, 
*  region  of  hnrrieanes,  thdr  rerplTing  motion 
appears  to  he  suietkmed  1^  the  evidence 
wtuch  has  been  obtained  respecting  them.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  missionary,  describes  a  hurricane 
at  Raratonga,  one  of  the  Uerrey  Islands,  dur- 
ing  which  the  rain  descended  in  deluging  tor- 
rents, the  lightning  darted  in  fiery  streams 
among  the  dense,  black  clouds,  the  thunder 
rolled  deep  and  loud  through  the  heavens,  and 
the  island  trembled  to  its  very  centre  as  tht 
war  of  the  dements  raged  over  it.  Scarcely  a 
banana  or  plaintain  tree  was  left,  either  on  the 
plains,  or  in  the  vaUciys,  or-  anon  the  moun- 
tains; lumdreds  of  thousands  of  which,  m  the 
preceding  day,  covered  and  adorned  the  land 
with  tlwir  ndiage  and  fimit,  and  immense 
chestnuts,  which  bad  withstood  the  storms  of 
ages,  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while 
those  that  ruined  erect  had  scarcely  a  branch, 
ud  w«re  an  leafless.  It  was  observed,  that 
when  the  gale  ended,  the  wind  was  in  the 
West,  whereas  in'the  early  part  of  its  action 
the  east  end  of  the  chapd  bad  been  blown  in, 
which  shows  the  wind  then  to  have  been 
m  the  East.  The  hurricanes  of  Mew  South 
Wales  have  been  observed  to  develop  the  same 
peculiarity.  Mr.  Meredith  traced  the  path  of 
one  in  the  centre,  and  found  at  the  termination 
»  cirde  jdatnly  shown,  in  which  the  trees  lay 
«// ways. 

MODBHATB  DaiNKiNa. — '*!  never  was  so 
beat  in  all  my  bom  dajs!"  said  old  Polyglot, 
with  zeal  emotion.  "That  one  of  my  boys 
should  come  to  this!  Joeh,  Jodi,'*  he  groaned 
with  anguish,  "why  didn't  you  drink  modrit?" 

"Don't  yon  say  a  word,  old  man,"  said 
Joshua,  through  his  mad*8et  teeth.  "Yon 
lam't  me  to  drink.  It's  all  yomr  doings." 

"No,  no.  Josh!"  cried  Jared,  weeping, 
"'taint  all  my  doings.  I  alius  tell'd  ye  'twant 
no  harm  to  drink— a  little  whiskey  regular 
every  day  'ud  do  you  good— do  any  man  good 
that  'ud  only  use  it  in  the  nghc  way.  But 
Josh,  says  1,  time  and  agin — says  I.  Josh 
drink  modrit.  Do's  I  do.  Never  be  anytning 
but  a  modrit  drinker.  That's  respectable.  It 
you  go  to  being  a  dmnkard,  says  1,  you're  no 
son  of  mine.  Yes,  Josh,  says  I,  drink  modrit, 
and  'twill  do  you  good.''— i'mt/  Creyton'i 
Bwrdiff. 
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The  24th  May,  1796,  was  an  important 
day  at  Kms  Farm-  There  had  been  more 
than  usual  bustle  in  the  house:  elothes  were 
collected,  bundles  tied;  children  were  running 
to  and  fro,  asking  qneetions  and  making  all 
kinds  of  remarkE^the  reason  of  which  was, 
Daniel  was  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
academy.  As  Mn  Webster  had  no  chaise,  or 
other  light  carriage  adapted  to  the  journey,  it 
was  to  be  made  on  horseback.  It  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  neighbors  was  desirous  cf  send- 
ing  a  horse  and  side  saddle  to  the  very  town 
where  the  academy  was  situated  tor  some  fe* 
male  friend  there  to  ride  back  to  Salisbury. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  horse  should  be  used 
by  the  young  student  When  the  time  of  de> 
partnre  arrived,  the  two  hwaes  were  bronght 
to  the  docHT,  and  Daniel,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
new  suit  of  homespun  materials,  was  ItEted 
upon  the  one  intended  for  him.  Imagine  the 
scene!  The  afiectionate  mother,  who  has  all 
along  had  a  presentiment  of  Daniel's  great- 
ness, stands  at  the  door  with  mingled  expres- 
sions of  solicitude  and  joy  depicted  upon  her 
countenance.  Sbe  has  given  abundant  good 
advice,  and  sealed  it  with  not  a  few  burning 
kisses.  Around  are  the  other  children  and 
members  of  the  family,  some  holding  the 
horses,  others  adjusting  the  bundles,  and  all 
abandoning  their  mirtmulness,  and  beooming 
more  serious  as  the  moment  departure  ar- 
rives. The  last  shake  of  the  hand  and  ftife* 
well  kiss  are  given,  and  the  two  travellers  set 
out  on  their  joum^— little  Dan  being  perched 
upon  the  lady's  side-saddle,  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  become,  before  night,  more  &tigued 
Uian  he  had  ever  been  before.  After  a  roman- 
tic but  tiresome  ride,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  through  valleys,  ^nd  amid  lofty  hills 
and  mountains,  on  the  third  day  they  arrived 
at  Exeter.  A  boarding  place  was  obtained  for 
Daniel  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Clifford,  with 
wbcHn  his  father  had  some  acquaintance.  The 
day  after  their  arrival  he  was  taken  to  the 
academy.  Boijamin  Abbott,  LC  D.,  was  the 
principal.  He  was  a  gentleman  <tf  the  old 
school,  and  felt  it  important  to  maintain  great 
dignity  and  a  regard  to  Ibnn,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school.  AH  official  duties  were 
performed  with  pompous  ceremony.  When 
Ookmel  Webster  stated  the  object  cnT  his  visit 
to  the  doctor,  wIm  was  seated  in  a  lai^  hall 
cunoected  with  the  academy,  that  important 
personage  placed  upon  his  head  a  cock«l  bat, 
in  order  to  make  a  suitable  impression  upon 
the  lad,  and  then  'said — 

"Well,  air,  let  the  young  gentleman  be  pre- 
sented for  examination." 

The  slender- looking  boy  modestly  came  for- 
ward, and,  though  everything  was  new  and 
strange,  he  sutnuitted  to  his  examinatxm  with 
great  self-possessdon. 

"What  is  your  age?"  asked  the  Tenetable 
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"FonrUen,"  was  the  reply.  |  see,  became  in  college  one  of  the  most  popular 

"Take  this  Bible,  my  tad,  and  read  the  !  a^teakers-  What  enooungement  does  this  fur- 
twenty- second  chapter  of  Luke,"  at  the  eame  |  nish  for  the  young  to  set  themf^lves  resolutely 
time  pointing  it  out  to  him.  I  to  work  to  surmount  any  diSiculty  that  pre* 

This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  in- ;  vents  their  advancement!  By  frequent  repeti* 
stitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's  suffer-  jtion,  by  firm  r«Bolauon,  they  may  overcome 
ings  in  Gethsenume,  the  betrajal,  the  eeisure,  semibkrrassmeDts  which  wonld  otho-wise  prore 
and  Uie  examination  (tf  Christ.  Its  diflerent|fit«I  to  their  success.  Nothing  can  resist  a 
parts  required  a  different  style  of  reading.  |  determined  spiiit. 

Kone  but  a  good  reader  could  do  the  chapter  ]  When  Webster  Brst  entered  the  X^llipi 
justice.  Daniel  took  the  book,  and  read  with  |  Academy,  he  was  made,  in  consequence  of  ma 
so  much  distinctness  of  enunciation,  correct-  unpolished,  country-like  appearance,  and  be- 
nesB  of  emphasis,  and  skill  in  the  modulations  cause  he  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  class, 
of  lus  voice,  as  to  brmg  oat  the  true  sense  of  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  some  of  the  scholars* 
the  passage — the  doctor  had  no  occasion  to  in-  This  treatment  touched  his  keen  sensibility, 
terrupc  bim.    It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  and  he  spoke  of  it  with  regret  to  his  ftiends 


reading.  After  he  bad  finished  the  chapter, 
the  doctor,  without  asking  any  questions  wtiat- 
ever,  said — 

-Young  man,  yoa  are  qoalifted  to  enter  this 
institution." 

Ihe  new  student  remained  at  this  academy 
nine  months.  His  diligence,  and  his  capacity 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  secured  for  him  not 
only  tbe  warm  commendaUoDS  ^  his  teachers, 


where  he  boarded-  They  informed  him  that 
the  place  assigned  him  in  the  class  was  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  regulstions  of  the  school, 
and  that  by  diligence  be  might  rise  above  iu 
They  also  advised  him  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
laughter  of  the  dty  boys,  for  after  a  while 
they  would  become  weary  of  it,  and  would 
cease.  The  auistant  tutOT,  Mr.  Emery,  was 
inimmed  of  the  treatment  which  Webster  !«• 


but,  what  was  better,  t  good  knowledge  of  the  oeived.   He,  therefore,  treated  him  with  spe* 


branches  to  which  he  devoted  attention,  among 
which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  English 
branches,  was  tbe  Latin  language. 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  predict  tbe  man 
from  the  indications  of  youth.  With  some 
there  appears  to  be,  in  early  life,  a  deficiency 
of  tbe  very  traits  in  which  tbey  excel  in  later 
years.  This  was  tiue  of  Webber.  Although 
his  fame  as  an  orator  is  world-wide,  yet,  when 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  could  not  summon  su£B- 
cient  courage  to  attempt  to  declaim  befiu«  tbe 


dal  consideration,  told  him  to  care  for  nothing 
but  his  books,  and  predicted  that  all  would 
end  well.  This  kindness  had  the  desired 
effect.  Webster  applied  himself  with  in- 
creased diligence,  and  with  signal  success. 
He  soon  met  with  his  reward,  which  made 
those  who  bad  laughed  at  bim  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  At  the  end  of  tbe  first 
quarter,  tbe  assistant  tutor  called  up  the 
class  in  their  usual  order.  He  then  walked 
to  the  fiwt  of  the  class,  Ux^  Webtter  by  the 


schooL   His  own  account  of  this  singular  fact  arm,  and  marched  him,  in  fnmt  of  the  class. 


is  in  the  following  words: 

•'I  believe  I  made  tollable  progress  in  most 
branches  which  I  attended  to  while  in  this 
scbool;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not 
do— I  could  not  make  a  declamation;  I  could 
not  speak  before  the  scbool.  The  kind  and 
excellent  Buckminster  sought  especially  to  per- 
suade me  to  perform  the  exercise  of  declama- 
tion, like  other  boys;  but  I  could  not  do  it. 
Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and 
recite  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over  and 
over  again;  yet  when  tbe  day  came,  when  tbe 
school  collected  to  hear  the  declamation,  when 
my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned 
to  my  seat,  I  could  not  ruse  myself  from  it 
Sometimes  the  instructors  Avwned,  sometimts 


to  the  head,  where,  as  he  placed  him,  he  said, 
"There,  sir;  that  is  your  proper  place.**  This 
practical  rebuke  made  those  who  bad  delighted 
to  ridicule  tbe  oountry  boy  feel  morti&ed  and 
chagrined.  He  bad  outstripped  them.  This 
incident  greatly  stimulated  the  succtesful  stu- 
dent. He  applied  himself  with  his  aocos- 
tomed  industry,  and  looked  forward  with 
some  degree  of  solicitude  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
second  term,  to  see  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  retain  bis  relative  rank  in  tbe  class.  Weeks 
slowly  passed  away;  the  end  of  the  term  ar- 
rived, and  the  cla&s  was  again  summoned  to 
be  newly  arranged,  acoordiog  to  their  scholar- 
ship and  deportment,  as  evinced  during  the 
preceding  term!   Whilst  they  were  all  stand- 


tbw  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed ;  ing  in  silence  and  suspense,  Mr.  Emery,  tbear 


and  entreated  most  wlaningly  that  I  would 
yenture — venture  only  once;  but  I  never  could 
command  sufficient  resolution.'' 

From  any  other  witness,  this  would  appear 
almost  incredible.  It  is  difScalt  to  conceive 
bow  one  who  has  been  so  higbly  distioguisbed 
for  still- reliance  and  moral  courage,  sbould  have 
been  so  singularly  deficient  in  these  traitb 
when  young  It  was  attributable,  piobably,  in 
^  great  degree,  to  his  physical  debility.  He 
suoaequently  surmounted  it,  and,  as  we  shall 


teacher,  said,  fixing  his  eye  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  country  boy,  "Daniel  Webster,  ga- 
ther up  your  books  and  take  down  your  cap." 
Not  understanding  the  design  of  such  aa 
order,  Daniel  complied  with  troubled  feelings. 
Ele  knew  not  that  he  was  about  to  be  expelled 
from  school  for  bis  duloess.  His  teacher  per- 
ceived the  expression  cf  sadness  upon  biscoun- 
leoance,  but  soon  dispelled  it  by  saying, 
"Now,  sir,  jyou  will  please  pass  into  another 
room,  and  join  a  higher  c/oM/^-^nd  yoa.  young 
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gmtienmi,"  addresriiig  the  other  scholars  I »  ooneig^  eduoation.  and  who  rmrded  them 
**wfH  take  in  afleotkmate  leave  of  your  class  |  wiUi  a  vawratkm  above  that  which  he  che- 
mate,  for  you  vnll  never  tee  him  agaml"  Aa  { riabed  towards  other  men,  oonld  not  have  been 
if  he  had  said,  "This  rustic  lad,  whom  you  otherwise  than  deeply  moved  at  such  a  com- 
have  made  the  butt  of  ridicDle,  has  already  80 1  municatioD.  To  um  bis  own  language,  "I 
f*r  outstripped  you  in  bis  studies  that,  from  <  oould  not  fipeak.  How  could  my  fitther,  with 
your  stand-pnint,  he  is  dwarfed  in  tbe^  dis- 1  so  large  a  family,  and  in  such  narrow  circum- 
tance.  and  will  soon  be  out  of  sight  entirely.  \  stances,  think  of  incurriog  so  great  an  expense 
He  has  developed  a  capacity  for  study  wtuoh  j  for  me!  A  warm  glow  ran  all  over  me,  and  / 
will  prevent  you  from  ever  overtaking  him.  my  head  on'my  father''$  shoulder,  and 
As  a  classmate,  you  will  never  see  him  again."  uw^l."  He  wept  from  excess  of  joy!  How 
It  woald  be  interesting  to  know  who  those  \  diff^ent  were  bis  feelings  from  those  of  many 


city  boys  were,  who  made  the  young  rustic  an 
object  of  sport.  What  have  they  come  to?— 
what  have  tbey  accomplished?— who  has  beard 


at  the  present  day,  wbo,  when  the  privilege  of 
a  collegiate  course  of  education  is  offered  them, 
r^ard  the  {wopodtion  as  a  great  afflicUon, 


D.  D.,  of  Boscawen.  This  change  was  pro- 
bably made  for  economical  reasons,  as  Dr. 
Woods  gave  instruction  and  boards  to  lads  for 
only  one  dollar  per  week,  which  was  less  than 
the  expenses  at  Exeter.  He  was  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  with  a  &ir  knowledge  of  the 


of  the  ftme  of  their' attidnmenta?  Scholars  and  cry  from  somnr!  They  are  nnwilliag  to 
should  be  careful  how  they  langh  at  a  class-  avail  themsdves  nS  benefits  which  others 
mate  because  of  hts  unpolished  manners  or  would  highly  value,  ^tey  do  not  appreciate 
ooarse  raiment.  Under  that  rough  exterior  them;  the  golden  opportunity  the^  throw 
may  be  concealed  talents  that  will  move  a  nia- 1  away;  and,  probably,  at  some  ftitare  period, 
tion  and  dazzle  a  world,  when  they  in  their  i  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  disa^er,  Ihey 
turn  might  justlsr  be  made  a  laughing-stock  on  will  deeply  regret  their  folly- 
account  of  their  inefficiency.  If  this  book  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
«  After  leaving  Exeter  Academy,  Webster  was  j  any  such  youth,  we  would  say  to  tbem,  Look 
placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Ciamuel  Woods,  |  forward  to  the  future.   Remember,  you  will 

not  always  be  boys.  You  are,  in  a  few  years, 
to  take  your  place  amongst  men,  and,  in 
order  to  be  qnalified  to  exert  much  influence 
over  them,  you  must  be  educated.  You  are 
DOW  placed  in  an  enviable  positim;  by  rightly 
improving  your  advanti^es,  you  will  qualify 
English  branches,  and  aconmderable  acquaint-  \  yourselves  to  occupy  important  stations;  you 
ance  with  the  Latin.  |  will  be  fitted  to  move,  and  to  feel  at  home,  in 

On  his  way  to  Dr.  Woods',  an  interesting  the  most  int^gent  circles.  Your  oinnions 
incident  oceuired,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  him- 1  wfll  be  respected;  they  will  have  weight  with 
self  has  given  the  account.  It  seems  that  his  •  others.  Your  advice  will  be  sought  in  impor- 
&ther,  through  the  kind  suggestions  of  others,  i  tant  matters-  You  will  be  looked  to  to  fill 
who  had  disoorered  the  innate  powers  of  [places  of  trust  uid  responsibility.  You  will 
Dsniel,  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  to  send  \  honor  yourselves  and  your  families.  And  it 
him  to  college.  But  this  determination  he  did  ^  is  not  impossible  for  you  to  attain  to  high  dis- 
not  reveal  to  his  son  till  he  was  on  the  way  :  tinction  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  or 
to  I^.  Woods'.  Tbe  announcement  deeply  \  to  reach  some  of  the  most  honorable  and 
affected  him.  i  responsible  positions  in  the  state  or  nalional 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  Tbe  ground  { governments.  Who  would  have  supposed  that, 
was  covered  with  deep  snow.  Wbbster  and ',  when  that  puny  lad  from  tbe  backwoods  of 
his  father  were  travelling  in  a  Xew  Eagland  ^  New  Hampshire  wss  made  an  ol^jeet  <A  ridi- 
sleigh,  commonly  called  a  maig.  As  they^'cule  by  ^e  "city  boys,"  that  he  would  ever 
were  ascending  a  hill,  Mr.  Webster  told  Daniel  |  reach  the  exalted  stations  he  did,  and,  after 
tibat  he  was  going  to  send  him  to  college.  ISiis  \  filling-  the  worid  with  the  splendor  of  Ins 
sudden  and  unexpected  announcement  over«|  eloquence  and  statesmanship,  would  be  fol- 
came  the  lad.  This  was  an  honor  to  which,  \  lowed  to  the  grave  by  the  regrets  of  millions? 
in  his  most  amUtious  moments,  he  had  never  j  It  is  no  more  unlikely,  now,  that  you  may  ao- 
asirired.  To  be  "college  learned,"  in  those  |  quire  distinction,  than  it  was  in  his  case, 
days,  was  a  nassport  to  tbe  most  intelligent  { when  he  was  of  your  age.  Bat  suppose  that 
and  nfined  society.  It  was  regarded  as  a  he  had  disliked  study;  suppose  that,  when  his 
preparation  for  any  of  the  professions.  It  at  &tber,  as  they  were  ascending  that  hill  in  a 
once  gave  an  individual  a  rwpectable  position  cold  Winter's  day,  informed  him  that  he  might 
in  society;  and  whilst  it  developed  all  tbe  ca-  go  to  college,  he  had  expressed  an  unwilling- 
pacities  which  he  possessed,  it  was  supposed  ness,  and  had  dissuaded  his  &ther  from  his 
to  impart  others,  of  which  he  was  previously  purpose,  what  would  Danid  Webster  have 
destitute.  Tbe  relative  position  of  a  college  |  been  now?  He  might  possiUy.  by  the  force 
graduate,  at  that  time,  was  Ar  higher  in  the  his  natural  talents,  have  excelled  in  any 
commnnity  than  now,  when  thdr  number  is  |  kind  of  bonnen  to  which  he  would  have  de- 
00  greatly  increased.  |  voted  himself;  bat  is  it  probaUe  that  he 

A  lad  of  IbtBrteen,  who  had  been  acquainted  |  ironld  ever  have  been  a  S<^nator  of  the  United 
with  but  very  few  wbo  had  been  &Tond  with ' States,  or  a  memberof  the  Frerident's  CaM- 
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net?  Indeed,  on  one  occaskm,  his  own  father 
Msigns  u  a  reason  why  he  was  not  elected  a 
member  of  Congresfl.  instead  of  his  saoceesful 
competitor,  was  because  of  bis  vjant  of  educa- 


bearing*  d  some  of  their  arlr  pngenitora. 
He  also  narrated  serenl  remaKaUe  {neoes  of 
information  that  bad  been  commnnicated  to 
him,  and  for  a  time  was  qaite  a  lion.   In  one 


tio'i.—Banoards  JA/e  and  Chant- tert^  Daniel  i  <^^>  he  informed  a  somewhat  credukms 
Websttr.  {claimant  for  an  eztensiTe  estate  in  England 

that  he  knew  alt  the  particulars,  that  the  facta 
w^re  just  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alf^bet. 
tlMt  the  property  was  of  immense  value,  and 
that  the  right  of  the  claimant  was  unquestioa- 
able!  Becoming  more  and  more  confident,  by 
his  apparent  success*  his  unagiaation  took 
bolder  wings,  and  be  indulged  in  stories  BO 


OR, 


EXAGGERATION; 
THE  HABIT  OF  FALSIFYING. 


Some  months  since,  an  individual  of  this 
atj,  who  is  himself  truthful  and  oonscientions, 
bat  somewhat  crcdnlous,  happened  to  be,  by 

the  merest  accident,  thrown  into  the  society  of  j  startling  that  be  was  soon  'discovert  to  be 
another,  who  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  who,  <  httle  better  than  an  haUtual  fidsiiyer.  It 
at  the  time,  was  indolging  in  one  of  the  flights  |  seemed,  indeed,  almost  impoanble  for  him  to 
of  fancy  for  which  he  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. He  detailed  a  very  miraculous  adven- 
ture, in  which  he,  of  course,  was  the  hero- 
The  other  listened  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  at  times  betrayed  considerable  astoni^- 
ment.  But  he  did  not  know  the  narrator,  and 
hence,  remarkable  as  was  the  Munchausenism, 
he  not  only  believed,  but  he  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  story  to  several 
others.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  name  of 
the  author  was  mentioned,  whereupon  the  un- 
sophistaeated  was  lao^ud  at  and  derided  fbr 
his  credulity.  He  moceeded  to  explain  that 
the  story  was  told  m  earnest,  and  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  and  that  the  gentleman  who 
detailed  it — for  he  believed  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man—pledged his  honor  for  its  veract^.  All 
this,  nowever,  had  no  effect.  The  incident, 
was  not  only  inprobable  in  itself,  but  it  was: 
only  one  of  many  that  had  been  put  into,  drcu- ; 
lation  from  time  to  time  by  the  same  imagina- : 
tive  source. 


speak  the  truth.  And  yet  he  was  an  amiable, 
kind  hearted  mau,  and  meant  no  barm.  Yibea 
remonstrated  witb,  he  apologized  and  ex- 
plained, and  fiaally  admitted  that  the  habit 
bad  become  so  powerful  with  him  that  he  oould 
not  control  it.  Nay,  on  more  than  one  oce^ 
sion,  it  bad  been  the  source  of  much  difficulty, 
and  had  involved  him  in  serions  dilemmas. 
Instead  of  repeating  a  plain  statement  in  the 
'  exact  words  m  which  it  was  communicated  to 
him,  he  adorned,  embellished  and  magniBed  it, 
BO  that  it  became  quite  another  affidr.  He, 
moreover,  derived  a  sort  (tf  gratification  bom 
this  system,  as  wdl.  in  the  m«t  place,  because 
it  produced  a  sensation  as,  in  the  second,  bfr 
cause  it  magnitied  his  own  importance. 

And  these,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  are 
the  true  causes  of  exaggeration.  The  habit  is, 
however,  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  it  can- 
not be  avoided  too  carefully.  Many  of  the 
gentleM^x  are  sadly  inclined  to  its  indulgence. 
They  eftiploy  the  most  extravagant  terms  in 


"But,"  asked  the  other,  "what  motive  oould  ordinary  conversation,  and  describe  trifling  in- 
its  author  have  for  utterine  so  monstrous  a  cidents  and  unimportant  scenes  with  an  air  so 
fable,  especially  when,  in  the  natural  course  i  inflated,  and  in  terms  so  grandiloquent,  that 
of  things,  itsiiklsity  must  be  deteotedV  |  the  sober-minded  hearers  at  firat  listen  with 
"Simply,"  the  reply  was.  "to  glorify  himself;  surprise,  then  shake.their  heads  in  doubt,  and 
and  Uf  excite  astonishment.   In  other  winds,  finally  curl  thar  lips  with  incredulity  and  con- 


to  gratify  a  singular  kind  of  vanity,  and  this, 
too,  sooner  or  mter,  at  the  expense  of  hia  own 
character." 

The  case  mentioned  is  by  no  means  rare. 
The  habit  of  exaggeration  is  indulged  to  a 
frightful  extent,  and  by  both  sexes.  It  is  a 
habit,  too,  that  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity, 


tempt.  This  pnetice,  moreover,  is  apt  to  pro- 
mote an  artificial  state  of  social  existence. 
Whea  once  the  stilted  style  of  conversation  or 
the  exasgerated  mode  of  speech  becomes  a 
fixed andsettied  trait  of  character,  everything 
else  assumes  an  unnatural  air,  and  it  iSj^iffi- 
cult  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  realin 


and  at  last  becomes  so  fixed  as  to  be  incurable.  |  the  ordioary  occurrences  of  life. 

S>me  years  ago,  a  very  smooth-tongued  J  There  are  man^  persons  who  not  only  exag- 
foreigner  made  his  appearance  in  Philadelphia, !  gerate  their  own  importance,  but  who  take  d» 
and  for  several  weeks  created  quite  a  sensation. ;  light  in  detailing  fables  concerning,  their 
He  possessed  a  wonderful  gift  of  language,  >  friends  or  families,  and  in  relation  to  their  pe- 


was  well  read  and  well  informed  generally,  cuniary  means  and  influence  in  life  and  so* 


was  quite  familiar  with  British  statesmen  And 
polittosrand  was  remarkably  agreeable  in  cop- 
versation.  He  profasaed,  moreover,  to  be  it- 
lated  to  several  distingoisbed  men,  and  was, 
indeed,— so  he  sud — once  in  Parliament  him- 
self   As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  taken  by 


ciety.  All  this,  too,  in  so  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous a  manner  as  to  be  utterly  transparent. 
The  ifitict,  therefore,  is  to  decdve  no  one. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  bannkss  exaggera- 
tions- They  are  themselves  the  victims,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  an  evil  and  preposterous 


the  hand  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  \  habit.  But  when  to  this,  scandal  and  malice 
gratified  not  a  few  by  tracii^  thor  ancestral  i  are  superadded,  when  trifles  light  as  air  are 
I'ueage,  and  sketcfain^  for  seretal  the  annorial  ^  sought  out,  perverted,  magnifled,and  circulated 
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ftom  lip  to  lip.  snd  with  a  je»loas  and  malig- 
nant motive,  the  practice  is,  indeed,  a  wicked 
one,  and  it  merits  something  more  tban  gentU 
caitfdsm  and  mild  rebuke.  The  human  bang 
who  thus  delights  in  darkening  reputation  and 
destrojing  character,  who  gloats  in  distorbing 
the  peace  of  families,  weakening  or  severing 
the  ties  of  friendship— who  mixes  jast  enough 
of  troth  with  the  poison  of  falsehood,  to  delude, 
deceive,  and  thus  secure  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, is  aiqong  the  vilest  and  tuiisest  of  the 
race— a  pest  in  society — a  curse  among  men,  and 
entitled  not  only  to  hissing  scorn,  but  univer- 
sal execration.  It  is  bad  enough  to  falsify  for 
a  harmless  purpose,  and  is  the  idle  indulgence 
of  a  foolish  vanity,  but  when  the  poison  of 
dander  and  the  foulness  of  Msehood  are  com- 
bined, and  these,  too,  with  the  object  of 
wringing  hearts  and  blasting  reputation,  the 
crime  is  one  at  which  all  ^od  beings  must 
shudder,  and  from  which  even  many  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  far  friun  perfect,  most  tarn 
away  with  dismay  and  horntr.— Pa.  Inguirer. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

I've  pleasant  thoughts  which  memory  brings. 

In  moments  free  from  care. 
Of  a  fairy-like  and  taushing  girl. 

With  rosea  in  her  hair; 
Her  smile  was  tike  the  starlight 

Of  iiimmer*B  softest  skies. 
And  worlds  of  Joyonsnesa  there  shone 

From  out  her  witching  eyes. 

Her  looks  were  looks  of  melody. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  swell 
Of  sudden  music>  gentle  notes 

That  of  dfep  gladness  tell: 
She  came,  like  Spring,  with  pleasant  sounds 

or  sweetness  and  of  mirth,  [thoughts 
And  her  thoughts  were  those  wild  dow'ry 

That  linger  not  on  earth. 

A  quiet  Koodness  beam'd  amid 

The  beauty  of  her  face. 
And  all  she  said  and  did  was  with 

Its  own  instinctive  grace. 
She  seemM  as  if  she  thought  the  vrorld 

A  good  and  pleansnt  one, 
And  her  lightsome  sp.ril  sawooill 
%ln  aught  beneath  the  sun. 

I*ve  dreamt  of  just  such  creatures. 

But  they  never  met  my  view, 
^JMid  the  soW  dull  reality 

In  their  earthly  form  and  hue; 
And  her  smile  came  gently  o'er  me 

Like  Spring's  first  scented  airs. 
And  made  me  think  life  wag  not  all 

A  wilderness  of  cares. 

I  know  not  of  her  destiny, 

Or  where  her  smile  now  strays, 
Bat  the  thought  of  her  comes  o'er  me 

With  my  own  lost  suntiy  days— 
With  moonlight  hours,  and  )ar-off  friends. 

And  many  pleasant  things 
That  have  gone  the  way  of  idl  the  earth, 

On  Time's  resistless  wings. 


EooBNTRio  Bbnbtolsncr  — Edward,  sixth 
Lord  Digby,  who  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1752,  Was  a  man  of  active  benevolence.  At 
Christmas  and  Easter,  he  was  observed  by  his 
friends  to  be  more  than  usually  grave,  and 
then  always  to  have  on  an.  old  slubby  blue 
eoat.  Mr.  Fox,  his  uncle,  who  had  grtat  cu- 
riosity, wished  much  to  find  out  his  nephew's 
moUve  for  appearing  at  times  in  this  manner, 
as  in  general  ne  was  esteemed  more  tban  a 
weU*^88ed  man.  On  his  expressing  an  in* 
clination  Ibr  this  purpose,  Migor  Yaughan  and 
another  gentleman  undertook  to  watch  his 
lordship's  motions.  They  accordingly  set  out: 
and  observing  him  to  go  to  St.  George's  fields, 
thinr  followed  him  at  a  distance,  till  they  lost 
nght  of  him  near  the  Marshalsea  Prison .  Won- 
dering what  could  carry  a  person  of  his  loid- 
ship's  rank  and  fortune  to  such  a  place,  they 
inquired  of  the  turnkey  if  a  gentleman  (de- 
scribing Lord  Digby)  bu  not  just  entered  the 
priKon. 

"Yes,  masters,**  exclaimed  the  fdlow,  with 
an  oath;  "but he  is  not  a  man,  heis  an  angel;  for 
he  comes  here  twice  a  year,  sometimes  oflener, 
and  sets  a  number  of  pristmers  free.  And  he 
not  only  does  (his,  but  be  gives  them  sufficient 
to  support  tbemsdves  and  their  fhmilies  till 
they  can  find  employment*  This,'*  continued 
the  man.  **is  one  of'^  his  extraordinary  visitfl. 
He  has  but  a  few  to  take  out  to  day." 

*'Do  you  know  who  the  gentleman  is?'*  in- 
quired the  Major. 

''We  none  of  us  know  him  by  any  other 
marks,"  replied  the  man,  "but  by  his  hu- 
manity a£d  his  blue  coat." 

The  next  time  his  lordship  had  on  his  alms- 
giving coat,  a  friend  asked  him  what  occa^ion- 
od  his  wearing  that  singular  dress.  The  reply 
was,  by  Lord  Digby  taking  the  gentleman, 
shortly  after,  to  the  George  Inn,  in  the  bo- 
rough,  whwe,  seated  at  dinner,  wa^  thirty  in* 
diTMiuds  whom  bis  kndship  luid  just  released 
from  the  Manhalma  Prison,  by  paying  their 
debts  in  full. 


Old  Apple  Wombn.— The  old  Apple  Wo- 
men. What  queer  things-  Were  they  ever 
young?  Were  they  ever  little  girls;  and  if  so, 
were  they  pretty  at  all?  We  guess  nobody 
knows  now-a-days.  Everybody  died  long  ago, 
that  lived  when  they  were  young.  Sitting  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  6r  in  some  door-way 
or  niche  of  some  sort,  she  bundles  herself  up, 
and  there  remuns  all  day,  almost  without 
moving.  Uow  does  she  live?  Nobody  ever 
saw^her  aU.  She  has  ginger-cakes,  perlups  to 
seii,  but  she  never  eats  thim.-  Keeps  them  for 
to-morrow's  sale,  if  no  customer  ci>mes  to  day. 
Does  she  eat  at  all?  Odd,  isn't  it,  the  apple 
woman.  Nobody  either  ever  knows  htr  name. 
Nobody  knows  where  she  lodgts.  Nobody 
knows  if  she  lodges  at  all.  The  apple  woman 
is  well  known,  and  is  yet  an  entire  suaugo'. 
We  hope  she  i8n*t  miaeratde. 
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COUNTRYMAN  AND  NEWS  BOYS— A  CITY  ADA'ENTURE. 


"Tf  you  had  been  beset,  as  I  was  after-  \ 
ward,  '  said  uncle  Philip,  warmly,  "you  would  ) 
have  felt  indignant,  as  I  do  now,  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  it."  ; 

"Beset,  uncle?"  j 

'  Beset  by  young  urchins  in  a  crowded  I 
thoroughfare— Chestnut  street,  I  think  they  i 
call  it — half  a  dozen  of  them  surrounded  me,  | 
alt  at  once,  open-mouthed,  with  great  packages; 
of  newspapers  under  their  arms.  | 

"  'Go  away,  I  don't  want  any,'  said  I.  \ 

"Then  a  little  fellow,  in  a  fur  cap,  and  with  i 
hia  father's  coat  dangling  about  his  heels, 
bawled  out — 

"  '  'Ere's  the  Sun  and  'Erald — ei'tromary 
news  from  Europe.' 

*'  'Tribune.Express,  or  Ledger,  whichll  you 
take,  sir?'  roared  out  another,  from  behind. 

"  'Let  me  pass,  little  boys,'  said  I,  'and 
don't  trouble  me.' 

"  'No  trouble  at  all,  sir,*  said  the  flntt  boy, 
pushiag  before  me;  'all  the  news,  both  foreign 
and  domestic'  j 

"Then  uprose  a  chorus  of  voices,  until  I  { 
heard  nothing  but  'Sun,' 'Ledger,' 'Tribune,' | 
'Herald,' 'Esprese,' and  many  other  names  I; 
have  forgotten,  all  shouted  '  at  the  top  of  their  I 
i„^^g.  irbile  thj  little  rascals  clung  about  me ' 


— hovered  round  me— worried  me— annoyed 
me — until,  in  very  desperation,  I  grasped  my 
cane,  and  stood  on  the  defensive!  I — nerer 
SAW  such  a  set  of  young  harpies  in  my  life-" 

"But  you  managed  to  get  out  of  this  trouble, 
sir?" 

"Yes;  by  getting  into  another— by  turning 
down  a  street,  followed  by  this  crowd  of  no^ 
boys,  until  I  came  to  where  the  omnibuses 
stand,  when  I  was  instantly  sunonndfd  by 
the  drivers,  some  of  whom  insisted  Aat  I 
wanted  to  go  to  one  place,  and  some  to  an- 
other: and  one  drew  me  this  way  towards  hia 
vehicle,  and  a  second  blocked  the  way.  sayijp 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  his  own  was  K 
proper  coQTeyance.  A  third  smacked  his  whip 
close  to  my  ear.  and  shouted  -Oirard  College* 
A  fourth  leaned  over  my  shoulder,  and  bawled 
•Kensington.'  Nephew,  it  was  terriUe — ter- 
rible!" 

"How  did  you  escape,  sir?" 

"Ibrokefromthem.andnm.  Tbinkofaraan 
of  my  years  runntng?  Bat  1  did  actually  mo 
until  the  perspiration  streamed  down  my  face; 
and  such  a  screeching,  and  sboniingt  and 
yeUing,  and  hallooing,  as  they  sent  after  me,  I 
hope  I  shall  never  hear  again.  And  now,  let 
08  drop  the  Bubject^"g„^^^  byCoOglc 
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CONVEB«ATIONS  ON  AMEEI- 
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BT  B  KSKNKDT. 

TAXES,  TABIFF,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  GO- 
VERNMENT. 

Tommy.  The  tax-gatherer  has  been  at  the 
bonse  to-day.  papa,  but  as  you  were  not  at 
home,  he  said  be  would  call  again.  I  suppose 
this  money  he  collects  goes  to  pay  the  Fresi- 
dmt  and  the  CoogreaBmen. 

Papa.  No,  not  a  cent  of  it 

T.   Not!  That's  queer,  isn't  it? 

P.  You  dtoitiines  say  that  things  are  queer, 
when  aocordmg  to  my  tbiBlaug,  the  queemesa 
lies  in  your  ignorance,  my  boy. 

T.  Well,  sir,  aa  yon  have  told  me  before,  I 
must  lire  and  leam,  and  I  must  also  be  modest 
in  what  I  think  I  know.  Bat  if  the  Ux  that 
you  and  other  people  pay  does  not  go  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Oongreaamen,  and  to  pay 
the  eipenses  of  the  army,  and  to  fit  out  those 
big  &bipB  of  war,  I'd  like  to  know  where  it  does 
go  to. 

P.  I  see  yoor  difficul^,  and  will  endeavor 
to  relieve  it.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  the  qoes- 
tion  baa  sprung  up,  and  in  such  a  shape,  too, 
u  that  your  interest  is  awakened  in  advance, 
and  this  is  "half  the  battle,"  as  I  think  some* 
times,  io  a  personal  edooatkm.  Did  yoa  ever 
hear  of  Uie  tariff? 

T.  Tea;  but  it  mky  be  some  strange  niedes 
of  a  wild  animal,  fiv  all  the  idea  that  1  have 
»bont  it,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
Bnppose  it  has  a  man's  meaning— Sir  man's 
meaning  and  boy's  meaning  are  two  things, 
aocordiDg  to  my  notion. 

P.  I  acknowledge  that  there  are  many 
things  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a  boy's  mean- 
ing, aa  yon  term  it;  and  ao  also  there  are  many 
things  equally  oat  of  the  reach  the  meaning 
and  nnlerstanding  of  the  great  majority  of 
men,  and  thoee  possessing  some  education.  I 
suppose  not  one  man  in  five  thousand  could 
have  sat  down  to  converse  sociably  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  if  the.latter  had  been  disposed 
to  cany  his  visitOT  into  deep  water.  I  am  son 
not  one  man  in  a  thoosand  can  read  Newtrai^ 
works  to  understi^d  them.  But  as  to  your 
present  trouble,  it  ia  not  so  veiy  great,  if  only 
we  begin  at  the  bmrnung,  and  fetch  the  sub* 
ject  awDg  up  step  bjr  step.  I  think  it  oomes 
within  a  boy's  meaning,  if  we  will  only  use  a 
boy's  language,  and  not  do  as  the  doctors  are 
said  to  do  sometimes,  that  ia,  to  look  wise  and 
knowing  and  talk  learnedly.^  Well,  to  begin. 
How  many  forms  of  Government  have  we? 

T.  O,  I  can  answer  that.  Two  forms — 
the  Skate  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government 

P.  Cozreet;  and  now  we  are  already  ap- 
proaching the  matter.  This  State  of  Fennel- 
vauia,  in  which  we  live,  has  its  own  buaineas 
to  attcBid  to;  the  United  Statss  Govemmeot 
has  its  a&irs  also,  and  they  are  both  kwt 
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separate  and  distinct  ^re  for  instance,  is 
my  family— you  and  your  mother,  and  your 
brothers  and  siatos,  and  the  two  servants,  an 
:  members  of  the  household,  and  we  have  certain 
I  rales  and  fkmily  regulations  which  it  is  alto* 
:  gether  necessaiy  to  observe.  We  live  in  a 
i  town  made  up  by  a  great  many  families,  each 
I  boosehold  of  which  has  its  separate  rules  and 
:  r^ltilations  like  we  have — but  then  the  town 
:  baa  also  its  own  family  government,  if  I  might 
;  call  it  so,  choosing  its  own  magistrates  and 
:  town  officers,  and  transacting  its  own  budness; 
:  such  as  taking  care  of  the  streets,  seemg  to 
I  the  public  health,  lookin{[  oat  for  thieves  and 
nbbffis,  and  bo  on.  ^lu  will  iUnatrato  the 
two  cases  prettv  well,  of  this  8ute  of  Poia- 
;  sylvuia,  uid  uw  tbir^  other  States,  who  all 
:  have  ihdr  own  fiunily  boaness.  so  to  speak,  to 
:  attend  to,  but  who  are  yet  members  of  the 
;  same  government,  called  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Government  of  the.  United  States. 
All  theee  States  are  so  many  families  in  tl  e 
village,  going  to  nuke  up  cm  ovpwation  or 
town^ 

T.  0,  yes,  rai.  I  imderstond  that  fhr,  and 
I  always  had  some  sort  of  a  notion-of  the  kind, 
but  your  explanation  has  made  it  all  the  better. 
Now  your  utmily  can't  get  along  without  mo- 
ney. Ton  have  bread  to  bny,  and  the  butcher 
to  pay,  and  the  storekeeper,  and  the  tailor, 
and  ue  shoemaker,  a^  all  tlwK  fblkg  to  settle 
witii. 

P.  Exactly.  Now  *tis  the  same  with  the 
State  Penn^lvania.  The  Governor  at  Hai- 
risburg  has  to  be  p^d,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legj^ature,  too— and  then  there  are  sometimes 
very  extensive  roads  which  the  State  constrocts; 
and  Uiere  are  the  State  Prisons  or  Penitentia- 
ries to  be  built,  and  the  bad  people  who  commit 
crimes  are  shut  np  in  them,  and  they  have  to 
be  clothed  and  fed;  and  the  Jadges  of  our 
Courts  have  to  be  paid;  and  the  children 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  need  to  be 
educated  at  the  public  schools;  and  a  heap  of 
other  matters  that  I  don't  thii^  of  now— 'ifa 
this  which  occaskms  the  visit  of  the  tax-ga- 
therer whom  you  spoke  of  as  having  been  here 
to-day.  Early  in  the  year  there  oomes  nAnd 
a  man  called  the  Assessor,  and  be  comes  to  me 
ind  says.  How  moch  are  yon  worth?  Bow 
much  lacid?  How  much  money  have  yon  ia 
booses,  in  cattle,  in  hones,  and  now  much  out 
at  interest?  How  mueh  fai  stodu  or  in  buk 
shares,  and  so-forth? 

T.   And  you  have  to  tell  him. 
P.   Yea;  I  have  to  tell  him.   Bnt  wiUi  me 
his  questions  are  much  sooner  answered  tiisn 
with  our  wealthy  neighbor  Qp<m  the  other  side 
of  the  street  there.   This  is  U»  way,  however. 
Every  man  in  the  county  is  visited  ia  this 
same  manner,  and  in  every  other  county,  and 
then  the  calcolation  is  made  oS  bow  much  each 
man  most  pay,  acowding  to  what  he  is  worth. 
7*.  Thu  IS  ad  v^orem,  ain't  it? 
P.  Yoa  are  right  Von  see  yow  IMin  oia 
be  pot  to  me  wommoM,  Now,  time  an 
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tuflB,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  eveiy  jear;! 
and  a  part  of  what  is  ao  collected  goes  for  the 
nae  ^  the  State,  and  a  part  goes  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Ooosty  muU  and  the  Ootmty 
bridges.  Bat  it  is  a  tax,  a  jeariy  tax,  and 
every  man  must  paj  something  towards  it; 
a&d  in  case  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  has  to  pay  bo 
much  the  mere. 

T.  But  aboat  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington  City,  and  the  big  ships  of 
war;  yes,  and  about  the  war  with  Mexico, 
that  cost  so  much  money; — where  does  the 
money  come  from  to  pay  all  these,  if  the 
people  are  not  taxed? 

F.  Oh!  Ill  icliere  yon  as  to  that,  if  that 
ia  your  tnmUe.  Yon  know  the  tarifR 

T,  Y-e-»4t  s-i^,  IVe  heard  tell  of  the 
w<»d,  but  His  hardly  in  the  dictionary,  I 
gae«8. 

P.  Ha,  ha,  ha — 'tis  hardly  out  of  the  cBc- 
tionary,  so  as  to  find  its  way  into  your  head — 
that's  my  guess.  Now,  listen.  Have  you  got 
a  kni&  in  your  pocket,  or  have  you  lost  an- 
other one  for  mef  You're  such  a  boy  to  lose 
knives! 

T.  Oh!  yea,  sir,  I  have  It;  here  it  is;  such 
a  fine  one!   Only  see  this  little  blade! 

P.  Look  at  the  letters  on  it;  what  does  it 
say? 

r.   Why  it  says,  "Bodgtra,  Sheffield. " 

P.  Very  well.  Sheffield  is  in  JSngtand, 
and  knives  come  firom  England. 

T.  But  I  can*t  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  paying  the  President  of  the  United  States 
lus  twen^-flve  thousaad  dollars  a  year. 

P.  A  good  deal  to  do  with  it  That  podcet 
knife  of  yours  helped  to  pay  the  President  his 
salaiy. 

T.  Ob!  papa,  you're  laoghing  at  me,  I'm  | 
sore;  and  all  because  I  didn't  know  what  tariff  . 
meant,  and  thought  it  might  be  some  sort  of  I 
wild  animal. 

P.  No.  I'm  only  beginnings  to  explain 
that  terrible  word,  tariff,  so  as  to  bring  it 
diftwn  to  a  boy's  comprehension. 

r.  WeU,  sir,  I^U  listen;  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  wilt  be. 

P.  Your  mamma  wears  a  sDk  dressi 

T.  Yes,  sir;  on  Sundays. 

P.  Where  does  dik  to  nuke  ladies'  dresses 
oome  from? 

T,   From  France  and  Italy. 

P.  Very  well.  X  wear  a  broadcloth  ooat. 
Where  does  broadcloth  come  £rom? 

T.  From  Sngland,  I  sapprae,  where  my 
pocket  knife  was  made. 

P.  You  eat  your  dinner  off  of  a  plate. 
Where  do  plates  come  from— crockery  ware? 

T.   England;  so  the  geography  says. 

P.   Madeira  wine  comes  from  1 

T.   The  island  of  Madeira. 

P.   Havana  agars  come  from  ? 

T.  The  eito  of  Havana,  in  the  idand  of 
Cuba. 

P.  Tea  and  cofie  oome  fiora  where? 

T.  Tea  epmea  from  (SUna,  and  ooffeo  is 


brought  £irom  the  West  Indies  Md  from  Sovth 
Ammca.  I  know  all  that,  papa.  These  an 
all  impntB;  and  our  ships  bring  such  tlun^ 
into  Uie  conntiy,  and  tut  is  what  flMps  are 

for. 

P.  Did  you  ever  hear     a  cnstem-bonse 

officer,  Tonuny? 

T.  Yes,  sir.  One  day,  I  went  on  board  of 
a  ship  with  ancle  John,  when  I  was  down  to 
the  city  with  him.  The  ship  had  just  arrived 
from  Liverpool,  and  we  saw  there  a  man,  whom 
I  was  told  was  a  costom-bouae  officer,  putting 
a  brass  padlock,  marked  "U.  S."  upon  the 
hatches,  and  I  wondered  what  it  meant;  so  I 
af^ed  uncle  John,  and  be  said  that  it  was  fiw 
the  tariffs  and  that  stopped  me  at  onoo.  I 
didn*t  know  about  this  innd,  tariff,  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  confess  ignorance.  A  boy  that 
reads  Gessar  and  Virgil  at  school  isn't  apt  to 
tell  falka  he  doesn't  understand  plain  English. 

P.  Ah,  Tommy!  This  custom-house  man 
I  is  a  Uniteri'  .States  officen  and  it  is  a  part  of 
his  duly  to  see  that  ercrything  on  bcwrd  of 
;  that  vessel — whether  it  be  pocket-knives,  or 
I  dinner-plates,  or  silks,  or  broadcloths,  or  irines, 
or  what  not— to  see  that  everything  has  a  tax 
put  upon  it,  and  paid  for  before  the  owner  of 
the  goods  has  a  right  to  touch  them,  or  to  take 
them  away.  This  tax  is  put  upon  all  goods  of 
whatever  kind,  coming  firom  foreign  couutries; 
and  this  tax  is  called  the  tariff.  Oongress  that 
sits  in  Washington  City  has  a  list  of  the  goods 
that  the  merchants  import;  and  Omgress  sm, 
that  so  much  dull  be  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  Go- 
vernment, on  every  yard  of  silk,  and  upon 
every  yard  of  Imaddolh. 

T.  And  npon  every  pocket-knife  and  diib 
ner-plate,  too,  I  suppose. 

P.  Upon  all  articles  brought  by  our  ships 
from  abrcwd. 

T.  I  believe  I  underatand  it  now.  The 
United  State  Government,  that  is  to  say.  Con- 
gress, puts  a  tax  on  tbe  store  goods  that  people 
buy,  and  these  men  at  the  custom' house  are 
appointed  to  collect  it;  but  that  can't  amount 
to  much,  I  am  sure;  a  few  pocket-knives  and 
dinner-plates,  what's  that  going  to  come  to! 

P.  You  foreet  tiie  silk  dresses,  and  the 
broadolotha.  and  the  wines,  and  tbe  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  articles  that  and  I  oonldnH 
think  of,  if  we  were  to  try.  Go  ibto  the  ston, 
there,  across  tbe  street,  and  look  around:  see 
how  large  a  proportion  of  tbe  articles  upw  the 
shelves  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  then 
think  how  many  stores  in  every  town  and 
neighborhood — how  many  people  there  are  in 
this  big  country  of  ours  to  buy  the  goods  out  of 
these  stores.  Twenty  millions  and  upwards  of 
people,  and  everybody  boys  something;  and 
whoever  boys  is  sure  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government,  and  so  helps  to  swell 
up  the  tariff,  ^y,  every  baby  that  has  ribbcms 
on  its  little  bonnet,  and  knit  socks  upon  its 
tiny  feet,  and  even  its  string  of  coral  beauja 
around  its  neek,  luts  helped  to  pay  its  due  pro- 
portion towards  our  President's  salary.  Erciy- 
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body  bays  Bometbiog.  Some  buy  more,  and ' 
aome  less,  according  to  people's  ability  to  pnr- 
(duMr  and  aooording  to  tbeir  ideas  of  economy; 
bntyon  cannot  go  into  the  bamblest  cabin  in 
the  Und  vithont  finding  something  that  has 
pud  a  tax  to  ttx  Government,  and  baa,  as  I 
Mdd  before,  helped  to  sirell  up  the  tariff.  And 
little  as  it  appears,  only  a  few  cents  to  a  yard, 
in  the  materials  for  your  mother's  dress,  or 
pwbaps  only  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  as  in  the 
oaae  of  yoar  pocket-knife,  yet  in  auoh  a  vast 
ooontiy  as  ours,  and  whne  there  is  so  much 
oommerce,  and  bo  moeh  imported  and  consnm- 
fld,  yon  may  imagine  that  it  rans  ap  rapidly. 

T.  Twenty'flre  thousand  dollars  is  a  good 
deal  (tf  mmey? 

P.  Twen^'five  ihonsaod!  Why,  Tommy, 
€his  IB  scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  im- 
mense expenses  of  our  United  States  Gorem- 
ment.  What  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  tell  yon 
that  it  was  two  thousand  tmies  that  amount? 

T.   What!  eTcry  year? 

P.  Yes,  every  year.  Two  tbonsand  times 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  Is  how  much? 

T.   Why  it  must  be  fifty  millions. 

P.  Well,  the  United  States  Government 
expenses  every  year  amount  to  that  sum;  and 
whit  will  appear  sUll  more  marvellous  to  you 
is  the  bet  that  the  tax  upon  imported  goods— 
this  tariff  that  we  speak  of— amoonts  to  more 
than  fifty  mitlioDS  of  dollars  a  year.  I  bdieve, 
last  year  it  came  to  nearly  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

T.  Sixty  millions  of  ddlars!  and  all  col- 
lected by  the  custom-bouse  officers  every  year 
off  of  the  different  kinds  of  goods  brought  into 
the  country  by  ships! 

P.  Tes,  Tommy.  Sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year— every  cent  of  it.  And  now 
yon  may  begin  to  open  your  eyes  and  enlarge 
your  undersunding  as  to  the  natore  and  extent 
of  this  term.  Commerce — a  subject  which  boys 
havn't  begnn  to  think  much  aboat,  I  suppose. 

T.  And  to  get  some  notion  of  the  tariff, 
and  what  it  means.  Sixty  millions  of  dollars 
a>year! 

P.   Could  yon  oonnt  a  million? 

T.   Certainly,  I  should  suppose. 

P.  Not  so  qdcbly  as  yon  imagine,  my  boy- 
It  woold  take  you  three  years  and  upwards 
hard  work,  ten  hoars  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, simply  to  count  sixty  miuions — are  yon 
disposed  to  try  it? 

T.  I  belieye  not,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  I 
am  obliged  to  yon  for  the  pains  yon  have  taken 
with  me,  to  give  me  some  nndeistuiding  tiids 
bard  word,  the  Tariff. 


Sir  C.  Wilkins  states,  that  while  he  was  a 
resident  at  Benares,  he  saw  a  bkir,  the  hair  of 
whose  head  reached  the  enormons  length  of 
twelve  feet.  The  hair  tails  of  the  Obiitese  f  re- 
qnently  reach  the  grotmd!  and  their  moustaches 
have  been  oultlTated  to  the  length  of  right  <»■ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS 
OF  A  RECLUSE. 

SECOND  EXTRACT. 
If  I  understMid  your  proposition  with  ivgud 
to  the  nature  of  sin,  1  must  emphatically  dis- 
agree with  you.   Certainly  sin  is  "only  a  ne- 
gation." 

Falsehood  is  only  a  "negation"  of  truth;  de- 
formity of  beauty;  wr^cbedness  of  joy:  death 
of  life.  Sin  of  all  these— a  negation  of  God. 
I  understand  yon,  however,  by  "negation"  to 
mean  not  an  0[^>osite,  bot  a  mere  absence,  a 
vacuum— a  nothingness.  I  pray  you  consider 
that  firom  nothing,  nothing  can  proceed.  If  a 
man  losiog  his  good  affections  and  thoughts, 
were  to  receive  in  their  place  mere  negations 
or  nothingness,  he  would  cease  to  express  any- 
thing, either  in  his  face  or  actions,  simply  be- 
cause be  would  have  nothing  to  express.  But 
if  evil  loves  really  do  mould  the  noe  into  cer- 
tain leTf^ng  forms,  if  Ibey  do  attnne  the 
voice  to  frightful  modalations,  if  they  do  seek 
expresnon  in  distinetive  and  unmistakable 
actions,  tiiey  must  be  the  opposites  of  good  af- 
fections, not  the  mere  absence  of  them,  which, 
I  repeat,  would  be  nothing,  and  could  do  no- 
thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  who  calls  sin  "a 
mere  negation,"  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  un- 
derstand yoo  to  use  the  term,)  can  never  con- 
sciously have  sinned;  can  never  have  been  bard 
pressed  upon  by  temptations  in  the  wilderness, 
nor  known  what  wild  gusts  of  passion  sweep 
over  the  waste  i^aces  of  the  soul,  and  how  hard 
it  is  to  stand  a^inst  them. 

God  is  the  only  and  the  very  Beiog;  and  all 
life,  all  good  and  toith,  Joy  and  beauty  in 
man,  beast  and  UKraaoions  nature,  flow  uom 
Qim  alone. 

Man  is  a  free  a^t,  and  dthoagh  like  all 
other  created  things,  a  mere  receptacle  of  life 
from  God,  (for  God  only  has  "life  in  Himself) 
he  can,  if  he  will,  turn  all  the  good  gifts 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Lord,  all  His 
daily  inflowing  life,  into  its  opposite  evil  and 
false,  by  reaching  against  Ilim,  instead  of  in 
harmony  with  Him  according  to  Heavenly 
order. 

Again.  I  cannot  at  all  grant  that  "wrocg- 
doiog  is  physical,  coostitntioDal."  Temptation 
is  always— if  you  take  "conatitationar'  in  its 
broadest  sense — but  never  "wrong  doing." 
To  say  that  sin  "arises  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances  and  temptatkms,"  is  stating  a  fiut. 
(whieh  Eve  stated  when  she  said  "the  so^wnt 
tempted  me,  sod  I  did  eat,")  no^eieosing  it 

It  is  tme  that  persons  by  no  means  ImuI,  but 
the  contrary,  are  sometimes  driven,  by  great 
suffering,  to  outrageous  acts;  snoh  persons, 
however,  fall  to  rise  and  straggle  again,  and 
would  be  the  last  to  lay  the  blame  of  Uieir  own 
sin  upon  circumstances,  or  to  say  that  it  was 
impossible  to  them  to  have  renstcd  tempta- 
tion* ^  T 
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You  saj  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  speak '  spiration  permeating  his  whole  being.  Be  be- 
Bcorarully  of  natural  good  emotions.  l  lieres  himself  called  to  roioiBter  before  tbo 

All  good  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  maj  He!  Lord,  in  the  traople  of  the  Beautiful;  bat  waits 
protect  me  from  speaking  impiously  of  it,  eren ,  tjr  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit*  ere  he  eDters,  to 
in  its  least  forms.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  |  iatapnt  to  mTikind  toe  wonders  of  erefttin 
scornfully  of  natural  good  emotions,  bnt  ^mply  power. 

to  say  tut  if  a  man  feel  such  promptings,  and He  who,  under  the  impolse  of  adfldmeu  or 
at  tM  same  time  deliberately  act  in  direct  op- ^worldly  ambition,  assnmes  the  name  of  artist, 

portion  to  all  spiritual  charity,  it  is  clear  that  1  bowing  befbra  the  idol  of  popular  o|Hnion,  and 
these  emotions  have  not  purified  his  will,  and  i  embracing  its  narrow  creed,  through  the 
theyBretfaereforeratherwitne8ae8againBthim,|diumof  a  distempered  imagination,  too  often, 
than  the  helps  to  good  which  they  ongbt  to! alas!  imposes  upon  the  trusting  mind  false 
have  been.  types  and  images,  which  mislead  the  judgment 

Have  patience  with  me  awhile.  Natoral  land  corrupt  the  taste  cf  the  uninitiated.  But  the 
good  and  evil  are  bom  with  us;  we  have  them  J  genuine  artist,  fiithful  to  the  voice  within,  and 
in  common  with  the  animals,  and  deserve  no 'Conscious  of  the  insuUHcieocy  of  unaided 
more  credit  for  the  one,  or  blame  for  the  other  |  human  effint,  looks  upon  all  natnre  with  a  re- 
than  they  do.  Good,  in  itself,  is  beautiful  and  ligious  eye,  studies  God's  works  in  the  light  of 
lovable:  evil,  in  itself,  is  hateful;  but  tbat  does  >  His  Spirit,  and  then  strives  to  translate  them 
not  prove  the  man  to  be  responsible  for  his  >  purely  and  eloqiuntiy  into  the  sublime  laa- 
herediury  good  or  evil;  although,  of  course,  the  |  guage  of  art. 

more  natnral  evil  he  has,  the  greater  his  temp-  To  such  alone  shonld  be  committed  the  hi|^ 
tatioDS,  and  the  more  satoral  good,  the  greater  tmst  of  a  nation's  artistic  life,  that  they  may 
Ms  helps  to  s|nritnal  good*  )  re-create  it  in  new  forms  of  truth  and  bean^. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  neither  jostice  nor  j  to  be  diffused  among  the  people,  freely  and  on- 
soond  sense  in  attaching  no  blame  to  a  man  reservedly  as  the  common  boimUea  of  Provi- 
for  the  evil  propensities  into  which  he  is  bom,  dence. 

and,  at  the  same  time,  giring  him  full  credit  America  possesses  rich  and  varied  elements 
£3r  the  good.  If  he  is  not  accountable  for  the  for  the  development  of  original  genias.  Her 
one,  neither  is  be  for  the  other,  hilt  only  for  the '  history,  how  fraught  with  eventful  interest! 
use  which  be  makes  of  each.  Should  he  over-  Her  scenery,  now  wild  and  mijestic — now 
come  hia  evil  with  good,  the  greatness  of  the  gentle  in  its  serene  beauty  as  an  infant's  smile; 
victory  will  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  now  sparkling  with  joyous  brilliancy;  now 
temptation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  be  permit  |  calm  and  solemn  as  a  midnight  prayer — offers 
his  evil  affdctions  to  rule  him,  all  his  natural '  to  the  enthusiastic  student  inexhaustible  sub- 
impulses  to  good  are  but  the  neglected  talents  Ejects  for  bis  canvas;  while  the  exquisite  format 
which  in  the  end  shall  be  taken  from  him;  for  \  tion  and  coloring  of  leaf  and  fiower,  the  light 
the  acts  to  whkih  thought  and  will  concert,  |  grasses  and  wavug  oorn,  even  the  lowl^  weMS 
stamp  the  nan,  not  those  unstable  natural ;  by  the  wayside,  suggest  to  the  practical  de- 


etDOtions  which  he  has  in  common  with  the 
beasts  tiiat  perish 


FRAGMENTARY  THOUGHTS 
ON  TH£  INFLUENCES  OF  ARTISTIC  Umerica^  artist  is  oi^uined  in  th(»e  fi«e  edu- 


signer  lessens  ever  new,  eveiy  beantifol;  they 
present  models  fyr  study  sueh  as  no  school  but 
that  of  Nature  can  famish,  no  teacher  but 

Nature  originate. 
Perhaps,  the  great  central  hope  of  the 


CULTURE.  Jcational  institutions,  which  are  the  glory  of 

BY  HRs.  M.X"wiiiTAKBii.  |  Ms  Country.   Let  the  young  heart  be  early  at- 

...    .           I , — .. ..-».,        „ ..  tracted  to  the  contMnplation  of  beauty;  let  the 

AuthorT  -i-bor  «d  tor^  "Th.  L.«  8p.D,-  to.  ^^^^  ^.^^     j^^^j^^     Comprehend  the  true 

The  sacred  mission  of  Art.  as  one  of  the  principles  of  art;  let  tfae  handrbe  guided  in  the 
great  educators  and  refiners  of  humanity,  has  pravtise  of  delineation;  then,  and  then  only, 
never  been  universally  recognised.  Even  the;  will  the  works  of  genius  be  understood  and 
creations  of  those  master  minds,  whose  silent '  appreciated:  then  will  it  be  known  on  whom 
language  comes  to  us  from  the  dhn,  distant ;  the  divine  gift  is  bestowed,  and  though  there 
Fast,  will  only  be  fully  interpreted  when  the :  be  few  high  priests  in  the  temple,  uie  wot- 
alphabet  of  Beauty,  traced  Iby  God's  hand !  shippers  of  the  Beantifol  will  ail  faring  u  ao- 
upon  the  pages  of  Natnre,  shall  supersede  our  |  ceptable  offering  to  the  altar, 
time-worn  "f^rst  Lessons"  in  the  world's  No  vain  Utopian  desire  to  produce  a  nation 
primer  of  selfishness.  l  of  artists  induces  this  plea  for  an  extension  of 

In  the  adommwt  of  this  glorious  world,  the  Uhe  privilege  of  culture.  Suffo-  the  taste  of 
pencil  of  the  Dirine  Artist  moves  in  accordance ;  the  people  to  be  educated  aright,  and  impudent 
with  the  dictates  of  His  own  infinite  benevo-  j  speculators  will  no  longer  impose  their  trashy 
lence,  while  the  ardent  child  of  Genius  won- ;  productions  upon  unsuspecting  igncnnce; 
ders  and  adores,  as  ever  some  new  muiifesta-  j  false  teachers  and  false  systems  will  shrink 
tion  cf  grandeur,  harmony,  loveliness,  bursts  >  into  insignificance  before  the  judgment  of  en- 
uponhisvision,  and  he  feels  the  breath  of  in- E  lightened  intdleet;  definmlty^  uid  agli 
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iniist  give  place  to  eteganoe  and  harmony  in ! 
the  moat  simple  articles  of  manu&otare;  and ' 
TOlgar  displar  be  sapplanted  by  that  gnoefol! 
amiplioit^r  which  sboald  be  a  distinguishing  j 
characteristic  of  Amoiean  homes.  ] 

The  represeBtatires  of  high  art  cannot  be; 
nnmerons  compared  with  the  multitude  bdbn  ] 
whose  judgment  their  works  must  stand;  bat  l 
the  arts  of  drawing  and  ornamental  design  > 
may,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  become  ue 
invperty  of  all  who,  through  a  liberal  culture, 
are  enabled  to  pursue  them.   In  domestic  and 
social  life,  their  utility  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  their  ennobling  influence  should  secure  for 
than  a  wdcorae  erarywhere.  But  as  opening 
a  ddightful  oconpattni  to  many  who  have  pe- 
otOiar  taknts  li>r  the  work,  and  thua  securing 
to  then  an  independent  livelihood,  this  depart- 
ment cf  art  has  spedal  daims  uptm  public 
^mpathy  and  snppm-t. 

The  steady  progress  made  by  the  govern- 
mental schools  of  design,  in  Europe,  stima- 
lated  benevolent  individuals  to  the  formation 
of  similar  institutioDS  in  this  oountiy,  and 
their  efforts  appear  to  have  been  very  succeas- 
fai.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
schools  can  attain  eminence  as  promoters  of 
national  design,  without  aid  from  the 
States  in  which  they  are  severally  located. 
Pecuniary  assistance  has,  m  one  or  two  in- 
stuices.  been  granted;  but  nnless  these  es- 
tablishmenta  are  acknowledged  and  supported 
u  parts  of  the  great  ednoational  body,  and  as 
snch  become  natkmaiiied  by  the  united  en- 
deavors of  the  pei^te  and  thor  representatives, 
they  cannot  mamtam  a  firm  position  agaioat 
the  scepticism  of  the  ignorant  and  indifbrent. 
who  have  too  little  &ith  in  tho  oapadttea  of 
the  American  mind. 

The  EagUsh  have  been  called  *'a  nation  of 
shopkeepers."  Titles  are  often  gratuitously 
conferred,  but  not  as  often  acknowledged  by 
those  whom  they  are  intended  to  honor.  The 
Americans  may  with  equal  justice  be  spoken 
of  as  a  nation  of  imitators,  if  we  take  a  nar- 
row view  of  sodety,  looking  only  upon  what  is 
transient  and  sn^)CTflcial.  But  the  great  heart 
of  this  republic  is  stirred  by  a  deeper  life  than 
is  revealed  to  the  oarelesa  observer;  and  not- 
wittstanding  its  vanities  and  weaknesses, 
which  too  fivqnently  manifest  themselves  in  a 
Msmon  fiv  display,  and  appropriation  of  the 
bshionable  follies  of  aristocratie  oonntries,  the 
siHrit  of  the  "Fathers*'  still  lives  to  awi^es 
nobler  aspirations,  and  a  better  reoc^gnitbn  of 
Immanity. 

The  eamast  patriot,  who  asptivs  after  the 
mental  and  spintual  impovement  of  bis  coun- 
trymen, will  reject  nothing  that  is  good  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity  or  associations;  bet, ; 
rising  above  all  trifling  prejudices,  receive  with  { 
gratitude  those  noble  bequests  which  link  the? 
present  to  the  past,  and  makes  us  one  with  the 
mighty  minds  of  by-gone  ages.   Precious  to 
the  reverent  soul  are  the  treasures  they  have 
bequeathed  to  mankind— may  no  partition  < 


walls  of  pride  or  party  inflnence  be  reared  to 
hide  the  rich  legacy  from  the  gaze  of  an  ad- 
miring world. 

But  how  poorly  do  they  comprehend  the 
spirit  of  true  geoins,  who  wonld  stereotype  any 
one  of  its  manifestations  upon  the  mindx>f  an- 
}  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  original  oonoeptions. 
No  human  |ffodnctions,  however  lofty  their 
i  ideals,  and  perfect  in  their  details,  diould  be 
[made  mere  objects  of  imitation:  whenever 
:tbey  are  so  used,  failure  and  disappointment 
I  most  be  tbe  result.  ^ 

In  our  schools  of  deagnr  and  even  in  onr 
i  primaiy  school-rooms,  where  the  most  simple 
!  elements  of  drawing  maybe  successfully  in- 
\  troduced,  the  power  of  original  thought  sbooM 
I  be  carefully  unfolded  by  the  teacher.  While 
I  the  old  system  of  copying  is  upheld,  it  is  im- 
[possible  to  bring  within  tbe  grasp  of  young 
'  students  those  principles  which  form  the  basis 
'  of  the  most  elaoorate  and  finished  specimens 
of  artistic  skill — principles  which,  if  thonragbly 
studied,  will  enable  all  not  only  to  understand 
and  compare  the  works  of  others,  but  to  origi- 
nate andezecnte  with  true  taste,  alUiough  their 
attempts  may  be  very  simple  sad  unpretend- 
ing m  diaraeter. 

The  development  of  indq)endeiii,  individual 
talent  should  be  the  aim  and  end  cS  all  artistic 
culture;  and  by  a  wdl-gradnated  coarse  of  in- 
Btruction,  the  facnlty  of  invention  common 
to  all,  but  so  Commonly  neglected,  may  be- 
come the  herald  of  a  new  birUi  in  national  art. 
Hitherto  Europe  has  chiefly  supplied  American 
manufacturers  with  desigus,  and  these  not  al- 
ways suited  to  their  peculiar  wants.  But  why 
should  a  people  so  aspiring  and  energetic  d^ 
pend  upon  the  old  world,  when  they  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  native  capacity  which 
can  mould  and  adapt  to  its  own  punMttcs  those 
beautiful  gifts  the  hand  of  Nature  has  scatter- 
ed around  in  rich  profusion. 

Here  is  a  congenial  sphere  for  the  presiding 
influence  of  woman.  Her  fertile  imaginatian, 
and  delicate  taste,  would  work  oat  innumerable 
forms  of  grace  and  beauty  to  contrast  with 
man's  bolder  oonoeptions.  A  sohocd  of  art  is 
incomplete  without  this  unity  of  Sfarit,  and 
harmcmioua  aotwn;  nor  can  a  system  of  ar- 
tistio  edoeation  be  matured  where  ^ther  man 
or  wMnan  is  excloded  from  partidpatiom  in  all 
the  benefits  it  bestowa. 

A  few  soho(d8  of  dedgn  have  been  set  ipart 
ezelndvely  for  f^ale  cultore.  In  others,  per- 
haps, a  oontrary  course  may  be  pnrsned,  but 
they  will  only  pnform  half  thdr  work  till  they 
provide  equally  for  the  devek^ent  of  the 
manly  and  womanly  element  in  art 

Tbe  poor  appreciation,  the  negleot,  the  nntold 
anguish  of  disappointed  hope,  which  have  so 
often  overshadowed  tbe  life  of  the  American 
artist,  are,  we  trust,  passing  away,  like  clouds 
ftvm  a  summer  heaven.  Revived  hy  the  warm 


sunlight  of  empathy,  he  shall  labor  for  hn- 
manity  beneath  Drigat»  ^ies,  rejoioing  in  the 
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ARTnnn's  nouK  aiaoazins. 


ouuokiasnew  that  adMcrotioD  to  bia  £niM 
miaaton  will  not  twin  v^n. 

It  U  from  a  generoos  cidtiTttioB  of  tbe 
common  gtft  of  tute,  among  the  people  at 
Urge,  that  a  new  life  ft>r  the  artist  must  come 
forth.  How  can  the  members  of  a  eommuni^, 
where  <m\y  a  few  hvored  indiTiduals  are  per- 
mitted to  obtain  glimpses  ol  tbe  spirit-land  of 
genius,  be  inspired  by  its  beautj  and  gloi?? 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  welcome  its 
diosen  messengers' to  man?  Only  let  the  re- 
publican doctrine  of  equality  and  brotherhood 
have  free  course  through  the  land,  plaoiug 
within  the  reach  of  all,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, every  noble  and  exalting  privilege;  let 
this  advent  of  a  new  era  la  art  m  a  time  of 
joyful,  raithnmsstic  action,  ao  lhat  the  great 
work  may  go  on  to  perfeotion— and  America, 
hitherto  teonted  with  neglect  of  many  of  her 
noUeat  and  most  gifted  sons,  shall  open  to  the 
world  a  &ir  garden  of  beauty,  where  young 
Genina  majr  ever  fiad  a  home,  and  whereinto 
all  who  desire  may  enter,  and  partake  freely 
of  its  ^iritnal  blessings. 

QUESTIONS 
FOR  WAYSID13  MEDITATION  AXO 
FIRESIDE  CONVERSATION. 

1. — ^Tn  educating  men  fbr  certain  arts  and 
professions,  the  world  acts  upon  the  common- 
Bmse  principle  that  the  learner^  attention  la 
to  be  direoted  not  to  knowledge  and  truth  of 
all  kinds,  but  spedally  to  that  kmd  of  know- 
le^;e  which  will  best  qualify  them  for  the  da- 
ties  and  fonctions  of  the  station  they  are  to 
occupy,  or  of  the  business  they  are  to  follow. 
Ho  such  preposterous  folly  is  perpetrated  as 
cinSning  the  attention  of  the  future  mercbant 
to  music  or  mathematics  or  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  of  conflniog  a  youth  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine who  is  intended  for  the  profession  of  law. 
And  yet  there  is  a  folly  of  daily  recurrence  | 
which  is  almost  as  prepoaterons,  and,  perhaps, 
more  ii^oriona,  than  the  above  or  anything  of) 
like  kind  wonld  be.   Far  every  man  and; 
woman  haa  aomethtng  to  do  besides  what  their  | 
bnameas-  employment  or  profession  requires  of 
them.   Brei7  day  they  have  to  do  right  or 
wrong— to  act  from  noble  or  ignoUe,  worthy 
or  anworthy  motina— to  advance  their  oharao- 
ters  upwaitls.  or  to  sink  them  with  a  weight 
of  guilt  and  demerit  deeper  and  deeper  down- 1 
wards.   Every  day  they  have  to  do  scores  of! 
acta  which  are  either  in  confimnity  with  the  | 
great  puraoses  for  which  they  were  sent  into  / 
the  world,  or  in  oontradiotion  and  non-con-  ^ 
formity  thereto;  every  day  tbey  have  to  obey  \ 
those  laws,  physical  and  moral,  wbidh  have } 
been  (wdained  Ibr  human  welfare  and  happi- ; 
nesB,  or  to  disobey  them  and  thus  bring  de-  \ 
gradation  and  misery  upon  themselves.   In  i 
every  atation  and  oonoition  of  life  one  or  other  i 
of  theae  things  most  be  dcme.  Hardly  an  horn 
of  any  peraon'a  waking  life  passee  in  wMoh 
Bomettiii^  is  not  desind  w  purposed  nrdone 


wUchia  eithw  right  orwnnx:  dtbera  eoiB> 
plianee  with  tlie  Uwa  of  our  bdng  or  «a  in- 
fdogement  thereof;  either  pTomodn  of 
dignity,  elevation  and  happmeaa,  or  dcstmo- 
tive  of  all  of  these.  Now,  it  seems  a  qnestten 
worthy  of  oonsideratton,  Js  not  that  education 
wofuVy  defective  and  foolishly  prtfoaterenu 
which  does  not  enable  every  one  to  decide 
what  is.  in  every  exigency,  right  and  proper  to 
be  done:  and  which  does  not  supply  strengtii 
or  motives  powerful  enough  to  secure  tbe  doing 
of  what  is  wisest,  noUest  and  besti  Why  has 
all  this  not  been  done  in  the  past?  How  we 
we  to  secure  its  being  done  in  uie  future? 

2. — Are  not  sordid  and  mercenary  motivQa 
too  modi  and  too  commonlT  employed  to  !&• 
cite  cbildreii  to  the  love  ana  [muctke  of  what 
is  good  and  excellent?  A  litUe  girl  does  anne- 
thing  ynMjt  proper,  or  meritorions.  and  the 
parent  praises  ner  and  rewards  her  with  a  doU. 
Children  are  requested  t«  be  good,  and  are  pro- 
mised, if  they  mind,  the  recompense  of  some 
raisins  or  some  candies.  In  a  multitude  of  ju- 
venile 8t<H7-bodi8,  the  same  mercantile  no- 
tions of  rewvding  goodness  by  good  f<fftnoe 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  child  does  Eome 
kindness  to  another;  bnt,  before  the  story  can 
be  filly  ended,  that  child  must  have  something 
to  gratify  its  palate  or  its  greediness!  We  re- 
member (Hie  story  for  ohildren,  in  which  a  di^ 
honest  boy  was  pmiished  by  a  brokco  leg,  and 
honeat  Hury  rewarded  with  a  hatfiil  of  q^ea! 
The  tendowy  <tf  the  atoy  ia  idainiy  mamftat 
in  the  atatemeat  with  wuoh  it  ia  wound  np, 
which  is  to  this  effect' — Harry  carried  the 
aisles  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  he  was  nmo 
convinced  that  children  were  always  happiest, 
that  ia.  always  most  sore  of  getting  apples, 
and  other  good  things,  when  thc^  did  right. 

Most  not  such  teachings,  such  material  re- 
wards and  punishments,  implant  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  the  impressitm,  perhaps  never  to  be 
eradicated,  that  goodness  is  valuable  only  for 
its  rewards,  and  wickedness  and  naughtiness 
all  well  enoagh  if  only  one  oould  cMitrive  to 
escape  its  punishments.  Do  not  such  parental 
blunders,  and  such  aill^  atoriea  tend  to  oolti- 
vate  a  mercenary  apint — a  anrit  wliidi  na- 
turally expresaea  itauf  by  sncn  a  qoestka  as 
this:— If  I  am  good.  to^y.  pa,  or  if  I  do 
what  yon  want  me  to  do,  ma>  what  will  yon 
give  me?  Do  tomM  parents  neva  reflect  on  the 
value,  or  want  <^  tia/u«,  of  that  obediraca  to 
their  wishes  or  eommands  which  haa  to  he 
f»id  fi>r  by  a  gifc  or  rewud?  Is  suck  obe- 
dience dther  filial  or  flattering?  Does  it  show- 
either  love  or  respect?  Alas!  what  evil  fruit 
comes  of  this  coaxing  or  frightening  ohildren 
into  obedience!  What  a  Atr</ui;,  wut »  f2aw- 
like  spirit  is  produced  1^  it! 

"If  I  were  so  noludcy,"  said  an  officer,  "as 
to  have  a  stupid  son,  I  would  oertain]y  make 
lum  a  puraon."  A  clergyman,  who  waa  in 
the  company*  calmly  replied,  "Toa  think  dif- 
ferent^, air,  from  your  fiitJicr." 
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STORIES  FOE  OHILDEEN. 
IF  YOU  WOULD  BE  HAPPY,  DO  MGHT. 

BT  HELEN  B.  CUTLEB. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  heap  of  happinesB 
ftnd  a  heap  of  misery.  Every  right  action 
takes  from  the  heap  of  misery  and  adds  to  the 
heap  of  happuMss;  every  wroog  one  takes  from 
tbe  heap  of  happiness  and  adds  to  the  heap  of 
miseiy.  The  (mild  who  refuses  to  do  the  tea- 
Bonable  bidding  of  parents,  teachers  or  goar- 
dians,  or  performs  it  tardily,  and  with  frowns 
inste^d  of  smiles,  takes  from  the  heap  of  hap- 
piness, and  adds  to  tbe  heap  of  lalBery.  Is  it 
BOt  so.  childr«nt  Do  yon  not  feel  it  in  tout 
own  breastsi  Are  yoa  as  happy  when  In  a 
waAjt  selOsh  mood,  as  when  yoa  an  .gentle 
ud  obliging?  No,  I  know  by  tha  biight. 
happy,  satisfied  expression  of  your  coonte- 
aanees,  when  yon'  go  cheerfully  abont  what 
yoa  know  yoa  ought  to  perform,  that  yoa  are 
mach  happier  when  you  are  doiog  right. 

Though  sometimes  it  might  seem  pleasant 
to  yoo  at  the  time  to  do  what  you  know  yoa 
should  not  do,  you  may  rest  assured,  some  on- 
happiuesB  will  certainly  follow  it.  You  would 
rauwr  be  happy  than  miserable,  would  you  not! 
Then  always  do  right  in  little  things  as  weU 
as  great,  and  you  will  assuredly  be  so. 

Among  the  many  things  whidi  children 
imagine  it  would  be  pleasant  to  do,  but  wUcb 
brings  unhap{Hnees  afterwards,  I  might  men- 
tion Indulging  in  eating  something  which 
pleases  the  tasto,  oontory  to  the  advice  of 
maids,  who  warn  them  that  they  will  be  sick, 
or  sometimes  by  stealth,  when  they  know  they 
are  eating  more  than  they  should  do.  Do  they 
it  by  indulgiDg  in  something  that  is 
pleasant  for  a  few  moments,  they  suffer  pain 
and  sickness  for  hours,  perhaps  days. 

I  knew  a  little  boy  not  long  ago,  who,  late 
in  the  evening,  in  tiie  absence  of  his  mother, 
partook  heartily  of  cake  and  sweetmeats,  and 
even  ate  oysters  and  drank  coffee.  Be  haid  sat 
ap  beyond  bis  usual  bed-time,  though  his  sister 
had  told  him  he  had  best  go  to  bed,  bat  she 
was  not  positive,  so  be  did  not  heed  her;  she 
1^  told  him  that  he  must  not  eat  anything 
but  some  bread  and  butter,  bat  she  was  bnsy 
witii  her  oompany,  and  fhrgoi  him— so  he 
stuffed  himself  with  all  the  good  things  within 
his  readi,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Best  day  he  was  so  sick,  they  sent  for  a  doc- 
tw,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  great  qnan> 
tity  of  very  disagreeable  medicine. 

As  be  lay  tha«  rolling;  on  the  bed  with  pun, 
sod  beard  tbe  merry  voices  of  his  playfollows 
in  the  yard  below,  "Ai^dear,"  he  said,  for  he 
was  a  thoughtful  liSi  fellow,  "what  I  ato 
<mly  tasted  good  for  a  few  moments,  and  now 
I  have  to  tasto  this  bitter  stuff  so  long  for  it." 

What  a  lesson  fbr  older  and  wiser  heads  was 
contained  in  this  exclamaticm  of  the  little  fel- 
low! How  often,  for  indulgence  in  a  transient 
ipkunre,  or  by  some  apparwtly  slight  devia- 


tion finm  righti  we  bring  on  onrselTes  lasting 
bittcmeas! 

Bemembar,  children,  that  "when  we  do 
wnmg,  the  treasure  will  fade  and  not  the  pain; 
and  when  we  do  right,  the  pain  will  fade, 
and  the  pleasure  remain;"  and  is  not  this 
much  greater  gain?  Bear  these  things  in  mind, 
my  young  friends,  if  you  would  be  happy — 
remember,  that  to  be  happiest,  yon  most  al- 
ways do  rigkt. 

JAOK  FBOSX'S  CI6ABS. 

BT  AUHT  LUCY. 

The  other  day,  I  met  two  hvye  in  tbe  street, 
one  abont  twelve,  tbe  otlw  perhaps  ton  years 
old. 

The  taller  boy  had  the  stump  of  an  old 
cigar  in  his  month,  with  wfaioh  he  puffed  away 
as  vigorously  as  a  locomotive,  holding  his  head 
very  Ugh— to  keep  the  smoke  out  of  his  eyes, 
I  suppose — with  a  very  resoluto  expression 
upon  tus  face,  as  if  he  meant  people  sboold  un- 
derstand that  Jie  felt  himself  to  m  doing  some- 
tiiing  quite  agreeable,  as  well  as  grand. 

The  other  Boy  bad  rather  a  dovrncast  look, 
and  kept  a  little  behind  his  companion.  As  I 
came  nearer,  a  faint  smoke,  curling  through 
his  fingers,  revealed  the  presence  of  a  piece  of 
a  long-nine  which  he  was  trying  to  bioie,  by 
hanpng  his  hand  carelessly  beside  him.  Be 
was  very  pale,  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
anxioos  to  go  home,  or  to  meet  anybody  that 
knew  him* 

S(H»e  teamsters  were  standing  by  their  loaded 
vragons,  near  the  sidewalk.  They  looked 
sharp  at  the  boys  as  they  oame  along,  and  two 
of  them  spoke  at  once  to  the  younger  one: 

"Guess  ye're  learning  to  smc4e,  aintye?" 

*'Quess  ye  feel  kind  o  miserable,  don't  ye?" 

And  then  both  of  them  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh  that  echoed  away  down  the  Btieet,  and 
it  was  a  pretty  long  street,  too. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  is  rather  a  bad  be- 
ginning; I  w<Hider  if  the  littie  fellow  thinks  it 
will  pay  in  tbe  end? 

Most  boys  are  not  lemtfkably  fond  of  heiiMC 
laoghed  at;  and  this  one  tried  to  turn  it  off 
;  with  tbe  fin-loin  ghost  of  a  smile,  that  corlcd 
tin  owneia  nf  Us  mouth  tbe  wrong  way,  as  he 
stammered  out,  "There's  nothing  the  matter; 
I  feel  well  enough." 

Worse  and  worsel  ffick  and  faint,  and  a 
He  between  his  tips,  which  wasn't  half  as  re- 
spectaUe  as  the  ci^r;  and  that  isn't  saying 
much  for  it,  oertaii^.  Is  it  an  meoimplishnettt 
to  smoke?  Boys  seem  to  think  it  is.  I  believe 
they  think  it  adds  more  to  their  height  than  a 
beaver  hat  or  high- heeled  boots  would.  When 
th^  have  succeeded,  throogh  qualms  and  diz- 
oness,  m  doing  what  a  coal-^to  could  do  as 
wdl  again,  at  any  time,  without  having  to 
"get  lued  to  it," — ^namely,  change  tobaooo- 
leaves  to  ashes,  they  ommder  tbnnselves  no 
longer  boys,  but  "yotmg  gtnUemm." 

For  my  part,  I  ftnoy  the  wuid  woold  be- 
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quite  u  pleasant  ft  piftce,  if  all  tbe  "Toaug 
gcDtlemen"  wer9  left  out  of  it.  "Boj*'  ana 
*'man"  ar«  shorter  names,  easier  to  spnk  and 
to  write;  and  aa  good  and  honorable  mascoline 
nooos  as  tbera  are  in  the  grammar. 

At  all  ercntStthe  ''young  gentlemen"  onght 
to  stay  boys  long  enoi^b  to  ask  their  mothers 
(and  annts.)  whether  the  idea  of  baTing  a 
miniature  Etna  or  Yesnvlas,  or  an  imitation  of 
a  steam  engine  added  as  an  ornament  to  tiie 
sitting-room  or  parlor,  or  paraded  through  the 
street,  with  the  label,  "Belonging  to  Mrs. 
Sueh-a-one,"— is  partimlarly  captiTating  to 
them. 

1  am  glad  to  know,  howerw,  of  a  few  boys, 
who  are  willing  to  be  boys,  and  well-behaved 
ones,  too,  until  they  are  men.  Bat  about  tbe 
smoking? 

One  cold  morning,  oh!  it  was  so  cold,  it 
Bsemed  as  if  the  wind  was  loaded  with  in- 
vitible  pins,  and  all  their  points  aimed  toward 
the  unfbrtonate  oheeks  and  noses  tiiat  lud  T«n- 
tored  ont  of  doors,  T  saw  Louis,  a  Uttle  frioid 
— well,  not  a  very  distant  rdatire  of  mine- 
walking  pretty  &st,  a  little  way  belbre  me.  1 1 
knew  it  was  he,  because  of  the  bright  curls : 
that  peeped  from  beneath  his  cap,  and  hung ' 
0T«r  his  ears,  and  which  were  the  cmly  warm- ; 
loobi^  things  in  si^t,  except  the  sun. 

But  I  doubted  for  a  moment  if  it  were  really 
he;  for,  with  every  step,  a  clond  of  smoke 
would  pour  out  of  Mb  mouth. 

**What!"  said  I,  "our  Louis  so  mlly,  and  so 
bold  faced  too?"  For  bis  home  was  close  by, 
and  I  saw  his  mother  looking  after  Um  oat  of 
the  window. 

RaOer  oddly  it  oune  mto  nry  mind  Just 
then,  that  I  had  jeen  idm  with  anne  other 
boys,  carrying  a  bundle  of  8weet*fwn  into  a 
shed,  last  sammer;  and  somebody  told  me  that 
some  boys  made  dgars  out  of  it,  and  smoked 
l^item.  Bat  at  course,  our  Louis  didn't.  No, 
indeed,  he  was  too  sensible  a  hoy  to  imitate 
what  80  many  grown-up  tioys  My  "they  are 
ashamed  of,  bat  can't  possibly  Weak  up  the 
babit  of  doing." 

But  there  he  was,  walking  on,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  without  ever  turning  his  head,  and 
puffiig  away  all  the  while. 

•'W^ell,"  thought  I,  "I'll  over  overtake  him, 
and  be  sare.  And  if  he  has  one  of  those  ugly 
thiags  in  his  mouth,  111  have  it  out  and  bui^ 
it  in  a  snow  bank,  befbre  he  knows  it  is : 
gone." 

So  T  walked  hster,  and  hut  as  I  came  up  to 
Um,  I  laid  my  band  lightly  upon  his  sboulder. 
He  looked  around  rat^r  quickly,  but  withoat 
blnsbing,  except  with  the  cold,  and  I  saw  that 
he  actu^y  was— smoking— «m  «/  Jack  Frost^s 
dgars. 

I  laoghed  within  myself  when  I  saw  how  it 
was,  but  instead  of  my  intended  attaok,  T  only 
gavebima  "Good  morning!"  Bat  I  did  uot 
tifl  bim  my  thoughts  then,  for  he  oonld  have 
aoeased  me  of  smoking  too. 

And  as  honia  and  I  bftTe  both  tried  Jack 


Frost's  dgars,  wa  can  assare  everybody  that 
they  lire  perfectlv  agreeable,  wbolesnne,  and 
respectable;  whidi  is  mm  tlwn  otiier  smoken 
eansay  of  theirs. 

GRANDMA'S. 

BT  TnonaT^  TOWMSEBD. 

Every  summer  T  go  to  grandma's.  It's  tiw 
dearest  old  red  honse,  with  grape-vines  climb- 
ing up  the  comcn,  and  two  great  butternut 
trMS  in  front,  with  their  long  arms  crossed  aa 
though  thc7  were  breatiiiog  one  eternal  bene- 
dictiou  over  that  quiet  homestead. 

The  great  rtutdows  trip  over  tbe  lawn  like  a 
band  of  merry  children,  and  grandma  sits  of  a 
summer  afternoon  hj  tbe  front  window,  with 
:  her  white  cap,  and  the  brown  silk  handka^ 
:  chief  pinned  over  hee  blade  drees,  and  that 
\  quiet,  sweet  smile,  that  always  makes  me 
think  of  tbe  angels  flowing  nnnd  her  lips.  I 
am  the  younge^  of  the  moily,  and  th^  all 
say  I  am  rnuidma's  ftvorite. 

Squire  Kanton  lives  next  to  grandma's,  just 
down  the  road,  and  Harry  stops  in  almost 
every  day,  though  Betty  says  he  don't  come  in 
now  more  tlum  once  a  month,  when  I  am  not 
there.  Harry's  two  years  older  than  I  am, 
andgoing  to  college  next  yew. 

We  bad  a  little  "ftllin^ont,"  Harry  and  I. 
when  we  went  blaokberrymg  last  yeCr.  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was;  Harrr's  fiither  let  bim  drive 
old  Fan.  Now  be  knows  I'm  a  terrible 
Qpward,  not  a  bit  like  conntry-girls— afiWd  of 
the  cows;  afraid  of  tbe  geese,  and  afraid  of 
any  shadow,  Betty  says;  so,  between  wanting 
me  to  see  that  he  was  a  akilAil  driver,  od  hav^ 
ing  a  little  fan  at  my  expense,  Barry  whipped 
up  old  Fan  into  a  r^nlar  run;  Wasn't  I 
frightened!  I  b^ged  and  screamed,  and  al- 
most cried,  but  Ukrry  only  looked  at  me  with 
thpse  great  roguish  eyes  (tf  bis,  and  a  smile 
pulling  tbe  comers  of  his  mouth;  at  last,  I 
said,  Harry,  I  will  never  go  to  ride  with  yoQ 
again."  He  did  not  say  anything,  bat  tiiere 
was  a  look  came  over  bis  faoe,  witicb  made  me 
\  very  sorry  for  the  words  I  had  spoken.  Fan 
went  slow  enough  after  that.  I  did  not  pi<^ 
many  blaekbemes,  and  Harry  and  I  faaidly 
spoke  while  we  were  in  the  woods. 

It  was  sunsrt  when  we  returned;  but  I 
did  not  enjoy  the  ride  at  all,  and  I  don't  think 
Harry  did,  though  we  tried  to  talk. 

When  we  drew  nn  to  tlw  gate,  thrae  words 
of  grandma's,  which  she  had  spoken  that  twj 
morning,  came  into  my  mmd,  "Never,  Sf 
child,  jixi  from  a  friend  in  aogv."  Harry 
asdsted  me  to  alight;  then  sprang  into  tbe 
baggy  with  a  bow,  Mi4. 1  could  stand  it  no 
longw.  I  turned  strict  round.  "Harry,*'  1 
said,  though  there  was  a  choking  in  my  throat, 
"I  do  mean  to  go  to  ride  with  yon  again,  if 
youll  let  me.  and  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said." 

He  turned  straight  round,  with  such  a  muile 
on  bis  lace,  and  such  a  li^t  in  his  eyes: 

'Kilod  Uess  yon,  Anni^'  hejaid,  and  ifam 
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w«  both  banied  tmy,  jut  u  flat  u  we 

ooold. 

Now  I  am  back  again  to  ttie  gnftt  dty,  with 
the  stars  looldDg  down  on  me  between  two 
Ttnraof  briek  hooMt  but  I  nerer  tUnk  of  Hemy 
Blanttrnt  without  rememberiog  the  tones  of  b& 
Toioe,  and  ibo  light  of  his  look  when  he  said. 
•*God  Uoss  yoa,  Annie!'*  and  my  heart  always 
grows  warm  when  I  think  of  it 

mTEKESTINa_MISCBLLAirr. 

QUIOK-WITTED. 

Willis,  b  his  letters  fScom  "Idlewild»"  tells 
the  fallowing:— 

Dall-witted,  the  people  of  this  r^kn  cer- 
tainly are  not,  if  one  may  jvdge  by  their  chil- 
dren. A  little  way  back  among  the  hflls,  we 
liad  ridden  up  to  a  very  seelnded  farm-bonae; 
ftnd,  while  my  friend  was  making  some  in- 
quiry, I  opened  oonversation  with  a  little, 
pnny-Iooking  chap,  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  who  sat  astride  a  log,  disemboweUng  & 
gray  squirreL  A  younger  sieter  sat  also  as- 
triiM  the  log,  &cing  him,  and  still  a  yotmger 
one  looked  on  from  ft  little  distanoe.  As  ne 
toodc  no  notioe  of  our  approach,  but  went  on, 
Bpreading  the  AIn  ont  to  nail  ft  to  the  log.  I 
was  compelled  to  Cflroe  myself  npon  his  poute 
attention. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  squirrel,  my  boy?" 
"Shot  him,''^  he  aud,  witboat  k>^g  np. 
"Yoursein" 
"Myself." 

"And  what  are  yoa  goiiuE  to  do  with  the 
ikinr* 

"NMhing." 

"Bat,"  said  I,  "why  not  make  a  far  glore 
of  it?  There  are  four  legs  for  your  four  fin- 
gers, and  then  you  can  run  your  thumb  out  at 
the  month  ud  use  those  littn  teeth  to  scratch 
your  head  with.'* 

The  qoietlr  pockoed  vp  his  little 
month  and  cooked  Ins  eyes  diarply  op  to  me, 
as  I  sat  high  over  fais  bead  on  horseback. 

"Suppose,"  said  he,  "that  you  joat  come' 
and  scratch  your  head  with  it,  first!" 

By  the  heexty  laugh  d  my  friend  the  black- 
smith, I  saw  that  I  was  not  as  triumphantly 
fkcetious  as  I  bad  expected. 

But,  it  is  only  wnere  hickory-trees  grow, 
that  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who 
does  not  see  a  atrao^r  once  a  year,  would 
think  of  measuring  wit  with  any  stray  horse- 
]yui  who  may  try  to  crack  a  joke  upon  him. 

OOOD  WOEDS,  BY  MRS.  KIRKLAND. 

"Woman,"  ssys  Ktrkland,  "is  the  na- 
tural and  God-appotaSed  aid  of  woman  in  her 
needs;  the  w(Hnan  that  feels  not  this,  has  yet 
to  learn  her  mission  aright.  Among  the  most 
precious  of  woman's  rights  is  the  right  to  do 
good  to  her  own  sex;  <against  snob  there  is  no 
law,'  bat  in  its  fliTor,  ereiy  law  of  ftUow* 
bdkgi  of  liberal  kmdnwse,  of  modesty  and 


_  ,  Sad  it  is  that/aJtoi  woman  hopet 
eu  from  his  titUrs  tkm  Jrem  her  brothers-' 
that  it  is  more  affioolt  to  ooDTince  her  of  wo- 
man's forgiTMiees  thsn  of  man's  or  God's. 
It  is  time  this  were  altered;  it  is  time  that 
woman— excused  fyom  many  the  sererer 
duties  assumed  by  the  other  sex — should  con- 
ader  themsdves  as  a  community  having  spe- 
dal  common  needs  and  common  oUigations, 
i^hich  it  is  a  shame  to  them  to  tnm  aside 
from,  under  the  plea  of  inability  or  distaste. 
Every  woman  in  misfortune  or  disgrace  is  the 
proper  object  of  care  to  the  happier  and  safer 
part  of  her  sex.  Not  to  stretch  forth  to  her 
the  helping  hand— not  to  labor  for  her  restora- 
tion to  respectability— not  to  defend  her  agaiDst 
wrong  and  shield  her  from  tanptatkm— ia  to 
consent  to  her  degradatkm,  ud  to  hqpome.  in 
some  Boase,  party  to  her  rum.  Beeanse,  fnm 
the  very  natore  of  the  case,  if  women  deny 
her  claim,  she  has  no  natural  friend;  none  who 
can  folly  sympathise  with  her,  or  whose  ooon- 
tenanoe  and  aid  will  incline  the  worW  in  bur 
favor." 

SCOTTISH  JUSTICE. 

A  poor  man,  half  a  oeniury  ago  or  more, 
was  attemptmg  to  vidate  ths  game  lavs  by 
shooting  a  deer,  the  peo&lty  for  the  ifimce 
being  a  fine  of  fire  pouoil^.  or>  i^^  deranlt  of 
fauds,  thirty  lashes.  Hfi  g^fvc  h&If  tho  deer  lo 
a  nei^bor,  who  bad  the  lutianDeas  arterrranta 
to  complain  of  him,  in  order  tbat  half  must 
to  the  informer  and  half  ilia  king.  The  of- 
fender was  comricted  and  imni  a^cordirgly, 
but  pleaded  that  he  had  ihi  lUL^ncy.  ^'Wee], 
mon,"  said  the  magistnt^i  "^<:  timon  b^'c  t^jc 
lashes  then."  The  poor  iiiB.n  ^as  subicisriiTet 
The  magistrate  then  aud  to  the  SherifT,  "Tale 
that  men,  the  informer,  tic  liim  till  yon  tree, 
and  gie  him  fifteen  lashes,  which  wdl  b«  Ms 
half;  and  when  King  George  come  oftr,  we 
wiU  him  his  hatf.  EWr  iSH  A»  tafotmer 
and  udf  till  the  King." 

"i'lL  do  it  WEI.t,.  " 

niere  lives  in  New  Eiii^lanJ  a  genilacuji 
who  gave  me  the  followiog  luttrcsting  account 
of  his  own  life.  He  waa  an  apprtntirjc  jp  a 
tin  manufactory.  When  twi-nty-occ  years  cj 
he  bad  lost  bis  health,  so  iliAt  h(i  was  emir. ~ 
unable  to  work  at  his  trade.  WboUy  d^sur 
<tf  means,  he  was  thrown  out  npon  ttv  —/ 
to  sedc  any  employmffit  far  which  hxT 
strength. 

"He  said  be  went  out  lo  flad  employment,  f 
with  the  determination,  t)----^^-  vrhntcver  be  did, 
he  woold  do  it  toeJ/.  The  '.: -i  uiJ  only  thing 
he  found  that  be  could  do.  was  to  black  boots 
and  scour  knives  in  a  hotel.  Thi?  he  duL  i^nd 
did  it  well,  as  the  gentleman  niw  Eivin^  ^uld 
testify.  Thongh  the  buc-infss  yai  Inw  and 
servile,  he  did  not  lay  a9it\-  Lis  Mir-rt,-;p<i  i,  or 
allow  himself  to  be  made  mcAn  hy  hi^  b^i^int^p^i. 
n»  reject  and  oonftdflDce      his  cjupkyurs 
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wm  aotni  aecured.  and  be  was  advanced  to  a 
more  luiMtive  and  less  taborioos  praitioo. 

"At  length  his  health  was  restored,  and  be 
retaroed  to  his  legitimate  bomnesa,  which  he 
DOW  carries  oa  very  eztensively-  He  has  ao- 
cumulated  an  amj^e  fortune,  and  is  training 
an  interesting  family  by  giVing  them  the  best 
adrantages  for  moral  and  mental  cultiTation. 
He  now  holds  an  elevated  place  in  the  comma- 
nity  where  he  lives. 

**¥oang  men  who  may  dianee  to  read  the 
abov«  statement  of  &ct8,  shoald  mark  the  se- 
cret of  sucoess.  The  man's  wAo2«  cdiaracter,  of 
whom  X  have  a^ken,  was  formnd  and  direeted 
by  the  deteimination  to  db  whaterer  he  did, 
weU. 

"Do  the  thing  you  are  doing  bo  well  that  yon 
will  be  nspeeted  in  your  place,  and  yon  may 
be  ame  it  wUl  be  said  to  you, '  Go  up  hightrJ'  *' 

UTTLB  TOHHT. 

Does  not  this  simple  story  remind  the  reader 
of  some  other  little  Tommy,  who  has  sanctified 
a  trifle  hv  the  magic  of  his  touch,  and  left  it  to 
be  cheriuicd  as  a  prioeless  tlung?  It  ia  from 
the  Ohwleston  News: — 

Whilst  passing  rapidly  up  King  street,  we 
saw  a  little  boy  seated  oa  the  curbstone.  He 
was  apparently  about  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
his  well -combed  hair,  clean  bands  and  Ace, 
bright,  thoneh  well-patcbed  apnm,  and  whole 
appearanoe,  indicaM  that  he  was  the  chUd  of 
a  loring,  though  indigent  mother.  As  we 
looked  at  him  dosdy,  we  were  struck  with  the 
heart-broken  expression  of  his  comitenance, 
and  the  marks  of  recent  tears  on  his  cheek. 
So,  yidding  to  an  impnlse  which  always  leads 
us  to  sympathize  with  the  joys  or  sorrows  of 
the  litue  ones,  we  stopped,  and  putting  a  hand 
npon  his  head,  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Be  replied  by  holding  up  his  open  hand, 
in  which  we  beheld  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
tin  toy — a  figure  of  a  cow. 

"0,  is  that  all?  Well,  never  mind  it  Step 
into  the  nearest  toy-shop  and  buy  another" — 
and  we  dnmped  a  fooipenoe  into  his  band— 
"that  will  buy  another,  will  it  not?" 

"0,  yes,"  rqiUed  he  bursting  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief,  "but  this  vxu  little  Tommy'^, 
and  he*a  dead!" 

We  gave  him  the  last  piece  of  nlver  we  pos- 
sessed, but  had  it  been  gold,  we  doubt  if  he 
would  have  noticed  it  more  than  he  did  the 
silver.  The  wealth  of  the  world  could  not  have 
supplied  the  vacancy  that  the  breaking  of  that 
toy  had  left  in  his  little  unsophisticated  heart 

rat  THOROnOHLY  EDUCATED. 

A  man  entering  into  life,  says  Mr.  Raskin, 
ought  accurately  to  know  three  things, — 
Firat,  whae  he  is;  secondly,  where  he  is 
going;  thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  nnder 
these  circumstances.  First,  Where  he  is— 
that  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world  he 
bas  got  into;  bow  laige  it  ml  what  kind  <tf' 
oreatons  lire  in  it,  and  how;  wlat  is  it  mads 


azuS  what  may  be  made  of  it?  Secondly* 
Where  he  is  going — that  ia  to  say,  what  chances 
or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  bcades 
Oxiai  and,  whether,  for  imbrmation  respecting 
it,  he  bad  better  consult  the  Bible,  Kmn,  or 
Qonncil  of  Trentl  Thirdly,  What  he  had  best 
do  under  these  drcumstances — that  is  to  say. 
what  kind  of  faculties  he  possesses;  what  ar« 
the  present  state  and  wants  of  mankind;  what 
is  his  place  in  society;  and  what  are  the 
readiest  means  in  his  power  attaining  hap- 
pinesB  and  diffusing  it  The  man  who  kiKnra 
these  things,  and  who  has  Iwd  bis  will  so  sub- 
doed  in  the  learning  them,  Uiat  be  is  leady  to 
do  what  be  knows  he  ought,  I  Aonld  call  edu- 
cated, and  the  man  who  knows  them  not.  m- 
educated,  though  he  oonld  talk  all  Uie  tongnca 
of  BabeL 


BABY  MAY. 

[Deliaioas  little  tit-bits  of  poetry  sometimes 
go  the  round  of  the  papers,  which  need  only 
the  prefix  of  a  distinguished  author's  name  to 
make  tbem  universally  admired.  As  it  is,  they 
are  jast  elanced  over,  Vith  the  remark,  "[ 
wonder  who  wrote  that?"  and  ibrgotten.  Of 
this  sort  is  the  following:—] 

When  the  charming  month  of  flowers 

Lit  her  earliest  ray, 
Came  one  from  the  angel  bowers 
To  this  pleBB&nt  home  of  ours^ 

For  a  while  to  itay: 
'   So,  acknowledging  the  favor, 

We  would  think  of  nothing  graver. 

And  the  month's  own  name  we  gawiier— 

Baby  Mayl 

Fitter  name  was  never  given — 

So  we  fondly  say. 
Who  have  found  the  light  of  heaven 
In  her  smile  from  morn  to  even, 

Throngh  the  live-long  day; 
For  the  sweet  month's  incarnatioa 
Is  this  Eden  exhalatioD, 
With  her  Spring-time  appallatioa. 

Baby  Hayl 

All  the  sweets  of  earliest  roses 

On  the  dew-boit  sprayi 
All  the  beauty  that  roposes 
In  the  blosspm  when  it  closes 

At  the  shut  of  day, 
All  the  music  that  is  ringing 
Where  the  birds  and  brooks  are  singlDg, 
She  to  ns  is  fontHy  briagiog— 

Baby  Hayl 

Load  their  dismal  steles  telling 

Ronnd  us  all  the 
Rude  December  wimBare  swellin|B 
But  npon  our  peaceful  dwelling 

Sunshine  smiles  for  aye; 
For,  within  this  home  onrs. 
Though  the  bleak  December  lowns. 
Dwells  the  light  of  all  the  flowers— 
^  BaJbyHayl 
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BT  T.  8rABTBr& 

Oanttnued  from  paje  214. 
CHAPTKR  X. 

Oae  day,  &  few  weeks  later  in  tbe  coarse  of; 
events  we  are  reoording,  Misa  Gimp  was  a  little 
flottered  by  seeing  a  handsome  carriage  draw 
up  before  ber  humble  dwelling.  She  looked, 
of  course,  for  a  richly  dressed  lady  to  emerge 
from  BO  elegant  a  vehicle;  but,  instead,  a 
plainly  attired  girl*  evidently  a  domestic  in 
soma  iamily,  stepped  opoa  the  ground.  The 
dress-maker  wu  alreuy  in  the  door. 

"Does  Mias  Gimp  live  here^'  asked  the 
girl. 

"That  is  my  name. .  Will  yon  wa&  in?** 
atid  the  dress-maker. 

The  girl  entered,  and  took  the  chair  that 
was  proffered. 

"Are  yon  very  busy  at  Hub  time?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"Not  very,"  answered  Miss  Gimp* 
"Have  you  a  week^  spare!" 
"I  don't  know  aakt  that,"  replied  the 
dress-maker;  "who  wants  me  for  a  week!" 
"Mrs.  Barclay." 

**Mr8.  Barclayt  over  at  Beechwood?" 

"Yes.  Yon  made  >  dress  for  her  last  I 
believe." 

**Yes.  When  does  she  want  me?" 

"Bight  away,  if  yon  can  come?" 

Miss  Gimp  conndered  a  little  while. 

**\  have  two  dresses  to  flaisb,"  said  she; 
"after  that,  I  can  go  to  Mrs-  Barclay." 

"How  long  wilt  it  take  yoa  to  finish  these: 
dresses?"  asked  the  girl. 

"To  day  and  to-morrow." 

"Then  yon  can  come  day  after  to-morrow?" 

"Yes." 

'-Very  well.  Ill  say  so  to  Mrs.  Barclay. 
At  what  time  in  the  morning  will  you  be 
ready?" 

"As  early  as  yon  please." 

"Say  nine  o'clock!" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,"  sud  the  girl;  "I  will  be  over 
for  jon.  in  the  carriage,  by  that  time." 

Miss  Gimp  was  very  good  at  promising, 
and  at  performing  also,  when  auted  hu  to 
keep  ber  engagements.  In  tJbe  present  case, ; 
she  meant  to  be  aq  good  as  her  word,  even 
thouRh  in  keeping  her  word  to  Mrs.  Barclay, 
aba  broke  it  to  h«r  very  particular  Irieods, 
Mrs.  Jarvis  voA  the  atore-keeper's  wife,  for  boUi 
of  whom  she  had  promised  to  make  dresses, 
as  soon  as  the  work  on  hand  was  finished. 
The  Barclays  were  Weidthy  people,  and  she 
could  afford  to  disappoint  her  leas  pretending 
neighbors,  for  the  sake  of  making  favor  wi£ 
theim. 

According  to  appointment,  the  handsome 
carriage  drew  op  before  the  dress-  maker's  door 
exactly  at  ni&eo'olock  on  the  day  agreed  upon. 


and  Hiss  Gimp.  oonacionB  of  having  acquired  a 
new  importance,  was  soon  reposing  among  its 
laxoriooa  onshions.  Past  the  dwelling  of  Sirs. 
Willits,  dr«T«  the  elegant  vehicle,  and  Miaa 
Gimp  did  not  &il  to  lean  from  the  window,  to 
throw  a  smile  at  the  atore>keq»ef'8  wife,  who 
exclaimed  to  hnself— 

"  Wh^,  bless  ns!  What  does  all  this  mean?" 

A  brisk  drive  of  half  an  hour  loxnight  them 
to  the  stately  residenoe  of  the  Bu-clays— the 
finest  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles.  Mrs. 
Barclay,  a  handsome,  bnt  dignified  woman — 
her  age  was  not  over  thirty- live— recaved  the 
dress-maker  kindly,  but,  with  a  manner  that 
at  once  repelled  all  gossiping  familiarity. 
She  had  sent  for  her  as  a  workwoman,  to  per- 
form a  needed  service,  and  wished  for  nothing 
b^ond;  and  it  was  bnt  a  little  while  befora 
Mtsa  Gimp  anderatood  this  deariv.  Two  or 
;  three  thnea  daring  the  firat  day,  she  tried  to 
draw  Mrs.  Barolay  out;  bnt  it  was  no  use— 
the  lady  wanted  W  dtiU  aa  a  dreB8*makcr; 
but,  beyond  this^  neither  asked  nw  received 
anything. 

"FroM— haughty— Btnok  up!"  Many  times 
did  Miss  Gimp  repeat  these  words  to  herself, 
by  way  of  consolation  in  ber  disappointment 
at  not  bdng  questioned  by  Mrs.  Barclay  about 
people  for  whom  she  lud  worked.  There 
were  the  Wilsons  and  the  Mayfields— she  had 
made  dresses  for  tltem,  and  quietly  intimated 
the  fact — of  whom,  consideriog  their  position, 
Mrs.  Banday  must  want  to  bear  the  dress- 
maker's opinion.  But,  not  the  slightest  fiign 
of  interest  waa  manifested  by  the  lady.  Once 
or  twioe  Miss  Gimp  alluded  to  them,  in  a  way 
that  she  belicrred  would  draw  Kirs.  Barolay 
oot— but  the  allusion  was  met  by  •  fiigid 
silence. 

Mrs.  Barclay  had  a  daughter  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  who,  thongh  bnt  a  child,  was  as  reserved 
to  the  dress-maker  as  hermother.  liliss  Gimp 
tried  hard  to  win  her  confidence  by  a  chatty 
familiarity,  but  Florence  repelled  ail  these  ad- 
vances—politely, yet  effectually. 

On  the  second  day  of  Miss  Crimp's  rather 
uncomfortable  sojoom  in  this  family,  where 
she  was  appreciated  only  for  ber  ^iliill  in  aian- 
tua-making,  she  heard  Mrs.  Barday  remaik 
to  her  daughter  in  a  low  voice^ 

"Your  aunt  Edith  Beaufort  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"She  will!"  There  waa  a  few  of 
m  the  voice  of  Fknenoe  that  iratantly  qc 
ened  the  ears  of  Misa  Gimp,  wbo  bvut  dc 
her  work  in  order  to  seem  entirely  al 
therdn. 

"Yes.  I  got  a  note  from  her  a  UUIe 
ago.  Jacob  taioaght  it  av«.''  manrcfeA  titt- 
mother. 

"I  tbonght  she  was  gMUg  back  to  CUfton, 
after  flnismng  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Larch." 

"She  intended  doing  so  when  she  left  here; 
bnt,  she  wants  to  see  yonr  father  about  some 
boshwaa  mattun  that  aba  says  needs  his  atten^ 
tion." 
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*'How  long  is  she  gotng  to  stayT"  cnqmred  > 
Florence. 

week,  she  wjh." 

**I  don't  like  aont  Sdith;  ud  I  cant  he^ 
it,"  rematked  Ftorenoe.  "I  never  feel  pleasant 
when  she  is  here;  and  am  always  relieved  from 
a  kind  of  preasore  on  my  feeunga  when  she 
goes." 

"Ton  Bboold  try  to  OTeroomethis,"  said  Mrs- 
Barclay.  "Yoor  annt  ia  always  kind,  and,  I 
think,  much  attached  to  yoa.  She  has  her  pe- 
ctitiarities,  as  we  all  have— and  toleration  of 
iadiridaal  peenliarities,  as  I  have  oStm  said  to 
yon,  is  a  conmon  duty  we  owe  to  each  other. " 

**I  often  wish,  mother^"  replied  the  girl  in  a 
gentler  tone,  "that  I  were  more  like  yon.  That 
i  could  fofget  ud  deny  myself  for  the  sake  of 
others,  as  mach  as  yon  do." 

"It  is  not  in  onr  power,"  answered  Mrs. 
Barclay,  **to  lore  others  ud  seek  their  good  by 
a  mere  effort  of  the  mind.  Desire  is  finiiUess, 
nnless  it  flows  into  action.  What  we  have  to 
do,  ia  to  be  externally  kind  ud  forbearmg;  to 
do  that  good  for  others  which  reason  and  reli- 
gion enjoin  upon  ns.  This  may  require  some 
effort  and  self-denial  in  the  banning;  but  acts, 
from  right  principles,  form  vessds  in  the  mind, 
into  which  affections  can  flow  and  find  a  per- 
manent abiding  place.  What  is  mere  dnty  at 
first,  becomes  ultimately  a  delight." 

Florence  bent  ber  head,  listening  attentirely, 
ud  seeking  to  find  in  her  motiter'to  eamesUy 
spoken  words,  the  power  to  ovamome.  And 
she  did  reeeiTe  stroigth. 

Miss  Gimp,  whose  ears  had  taken  In  every 
word  of  this  conrerBation,  was  puzzled  to  com- 
prehend its  entire  meaning.  The  words  she 
understood;  but  to  hear  socfa  words  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  whom  she  had  regarded 
only  as  a  proud  woman  of  the  world,  bewil- 
dered her.  Ooold  they  be  spoken  sincerely? 
Tet  thwe  was  no  room  for  doubt.  They  were 
the  ntteruces  of  a  mother— made  only  for  the 
ears  of  a  belored  ud  confiding  child.  In  spite 
of  her  wounded  self-lovet  Miss  Oimp  could  not 
bnt  fed  respect  for  Mrs.  Barclay.  From  that 
time,  she  was  subdoed  ud  reserved  in  her 
prosonca. 

On  flu  DMCt  day,  amt  EcUth  Beaofbrt  oame. 
She  was  a  woniu  past  the  mid^  age;  tall 
ud  dignified  in  perswi  somewhat  fo-ond  ud 
stately  in  her  carriage — ud  with  an  eye  that, 
when  it  looked  at  any  one  steadily,  seemed  to 
reach  inward  to  the  very  thoughts.  A  close 
observer  wonid  not  fUI  to  detect  a  certain  cloak- 
ing of  her  own  pnrposes-  While  she  songht  to 

Eenetrate  every  one,  she  as  sedolooaly  kept 
erself  impenetrable. 

Mrs.  Beanfort  had  none  of  tho  higb-minded 
scruples  that  prevented  ber  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Barclay,  from  listening  to  the  idle  or  malicious 
gossip  of  the  dress-maker.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  ratiier  encouraged  Miss  Gimp  to  talk.  On 
the  morning  after  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Barclay 
and  her  danghter  rode  oot.  They  were  gone  a 
coai^e  of  honrSf  and  a  portion  of  this  time  was 


spent  by  Mrs.  Beanfortin  the  department  when 
the  dress-maker  was  at  work. 

^'What  kind  of  a  mu,"  said  she,  during  a 
pause  in  Miss  Gimp's  tittle-tatUe,  "ia  your 
carpenter?   Harding,  I  believe,  is  his  name-" 

•'Oh,  a  very  bad  sort  of  a  mu,'*  promptly 
answered  Miss  Gimp.  **Tbe  worst  num  I  ever 
knew." 

A  alight  shadow  flitted  over  the  ooontenanee 
of  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  there  was  a  pereeptiUa 
buskineas  in  her  voice,  as  she  said — 

"Bad  in  what  wtyt" 

"Why,  in  eveir  way." 

••Bad  tempered?"  enqnired  Un.  Beanfbrt 

<'Yon'd  think  so,  il  you'd  ever  seen  lum 
among  Us  children.  He  came  near  kfilh^  his 
oldest  My  two  or  three  we^  ago.'* 

•*Howf" 

"He  stole  moniy,  ud  lied,  ud  played  truant 
into  the  bargain.  His  lather  beat  him  almost 

to  death." 
"He  did!" 

"Tea,  indeed!  The  poor  littlefdJow  is  only 
eight  years  old,  ud  if  he  did  do  wrong,  waaa% 
to  be  treated  like  a  dog  or  a  vicious  horse." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  ogh^  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
mental  abstraction,  flrom  which  the  dress- 
maker soon  aroused  her,  by  saving — 
'  "The  strugest  and  saddest  thing  <tf  all  is. 
somebody  left  a  little  helpless  infrnt  at  thdr 
door  not  long  since." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  started. 

•'Well,  what  of  it?"  she  said,  partially  neit- 
iog  her  foce. 

"What  of  it?  They  might  as  w^  have 
phtoed  a  lamb  among  wolves." 

•■Ton  speak  strongly,  Wm  Oimp."  Mrs. 
Beaufort  now  fired  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
searching  look.  "Have  you  bntd  of  their  ill- 
treating  the  child?" 

"Not  particularlv,"  answered  Miss  Gimp. 
"The  fact  is,  nobody  hardly  ever  goes  thera 
But,  what  are  you  to  expect  of  people  who  treat 
their  own  children  as  if  they  were  wild  ani- 
mals instead  of  humu  beings?" 

•'Have  you  seen  the  strueer  baby  of  whom 
you  spedt?"  uqoired  the  lady. 

«0  yes." 

«*Wbat  kbd  of  a  baby  is  ft?" 

"One  bom  fbr  a  better  lot  thu  tiiat  which 
has  been  so  emelly  assigned  to  it.  The  mo> 
ther  who  could  desert  that  chOd.  bad  a  heart 
of  stone.  It  is  the  sweetest,  loveliest  little 
darting  that  ever  I  saw;  and  everybody  says 
the  same." 

"Does  no  one  saspeot  firom  whence  it  came?" 

Miss  Gimp  look  knowing,  as  she  answered— 

"Every  one  has  the  liberty  of  guessing,  yon 
know,  madam." 

"True.  Bat  what  ground  Ibr  gnesnng  is 
there  in  the  present  case?" 

••We  know  one  thing  for  certain,"  replied 
Miss  Gimp.  "It  oamo  not  a  hnndred  miks 
fromBeechwood." 

••Ah!" 

Mrs.  BetoflnrfcmanifMtsdanMsamiie. 
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"What  reason  have  yoa  for  saTing  this?" 
**The  Toman  who  Idlit  at  HaidiDg's  was! 


••■Who  saw  herl" 

There  was,  on  the  part  of  Mrs*  Beaufort,  an 
erideot  desire  to  omoeal  the  interest  die  fUt  in 
the  aol^eet,  which  did  not  escape  the  qoidc 
penetration  of  Miss  Gimp. 

•-Hany  Wilkins.a  neighborof  mine, saw  her- 
He  met  her  oarrying  a  Msket,  as  be  was  gmog 
over  to  Beecbwood.  She  acted  strangely,  and 
this  caused  him  to  notice  her.  As  he  was  re- 
turning home,  be  met  her  again,  without  the 
t)aaket.  It  was  on  the  reiy  erening  the  babe 
was  found." 

**And  that  is  all  yon  know  about  it?"  said 
ilrs.  Beaufort,  the  earnestness  of  manner, 
shown  a  little  while  before,  all  gone. 

**AU  I  know  now,  certainly,  but  not  all  I 
expect  to  know,"  replied  Mrs.  CHmp.  «-Barry 
Wilkins  says  that  he  got  a  good  look  at  the 
yomig  woman's  &oe,  and  that  he  would  know 
It  again  among  thousands.  He  thought  he  saw 
her  about  two  weeks  ago;  and,  if  it  hadn't 
been  just  where  it  was*  lie  wotitd  have  been 
sure  of  it."  ^ 

The  interest  of  Mre.  Beaafort  re-awakened. 

"Where  did  be  think  ha  saw  berV  she  en- 
quired. 

"Over  at  Clifton." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  started.  The  eyes  of  Miss 
Gimp  were  fixed  intently  upon  the  lady,  in 
whose  face  she  read  much  more  than  Mrs. 
Beaufort  wished  to  reveal.  The  two  looked 
earnestly  at  each  other  for  some  moments,  snd 
then  their  eyes  fell  to  Uie  floor.  Nearly  a  mi- 
nute of  sileuoe  followed.  Mrs.  Beaofinrt  then 
nid^  with  apparent  indifferenoe— 

"Over  at  Clifton?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  He  was  riding  over  then  to 
see  a  man  on  some  business,  when,  ^'ust  as  he 
came  in  agbt  of  the  village,  a  carriage  drove 
try,  having  in  it  two  ladies.  One  of  them,  he 
is  almost  sure,  was  the  woman  he  saw  on  Uie 
night  the  child  was  found.  If  her  veil  hadn't 
been  partly  over  her  face,  he  would  have 
been  in  no  doubt.  He  says  he  turned  his 
bivse,  and  rode  after  the  carriage  until  he  saw 
where  it  stopped." 

"He  did?" 

•*Yes,  ma'am." 

"Did  he  describe  the  house?" 

*'Yes.  It  was  a  large,  otd-fashioned  stone 
house,  with  beautaful  grounds  about  it." 

*-Didnt  he  aak  who  lived  there?" 

**Yes;  but  he  forgot  the  name.  He's  g<^g 
over  there  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  he  will 
learn  all  he  can  about  the  people  who  live  in 
the  house.  Sj  yoa  see,  ma'am,  we're  likely 
to  find  out  something." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  made  no  answer,  bat  sat  lost 
in  the  tangled  maze  of  her  own  thoughts  for 
a  long  time.  Ever  and  anon  the  dress-maker 
would  cast  stealthy  glances  towards  her,  bat 
the  lady  seemed  all  unoonscious  of  observa* 
tion.  Htt  face,  now  in  repose,  and  taking  its 


htie  from  the  tenor  <^  her  thoughts,  was  one  to 

Fuzde  a  wiser  physiognomist  than  Miss  Gimp, 
ts Expression,  even  ^e  oould  see,  was  bad — 
had,  as  indicating  the  long  predominance  of 
selfidh  purposes  and  an  orennastering  self  will. 
And  yet  it  ocntained  famoea  of  an  old  beauty. 
The  lines  were  sharpened  by  pride  and  passkut, 
not  rounded  by  a  debasfaig  sensuality.  Tet 
was  not  all  bad.  A  sofiness  about  the  ddi- 
catdy  formed  mouth  and  gently  receding  chin, 
showed  that  all  the  true  woman  in  her  had  not 
suffered  obliteration.  Without  speaking,  she 
at  length  arose,  and  w6nt  from  the  apartment 
with  a  slow,  stately  step. 

••Ill  read  that  riddle  before  I'm  done  with 
it,"  sud  the  dress-maker,  letting  her  hands 
fall  into  hw  lap,  the  moment  she  was  alone, 
and  raising  her  body  into  an  erect  position. 
"My  lady  knows  all  about  this  matter,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  Let  me  see.  Clifton?  Didn't 
Florence  Barclay  say  something  about  her 
aunt's  gnng  baisk  to  Olifton?  Be  sore,  she 
did!  I  remember  it,  now,  distinctly." 

What  a  light  ^came  into  the  shrivelled  fine  cf 
Ifiss  Gimp! 

"And  then,"  she  continued,  "what  interest, 
I  wonder,  oould  a  woman  Ul»  her  feel  in  a 
man  like  Harding,  if  there  were  not  something 
bdiind  the  curtMu?  How  did  she  know  there 
toas  such  a  man?  It's  all  clear  as  daylight. 
I  see  it  as  plain  as  I  do  tbat  butterfly  on  the 
vrindow.  Ill  call  at  Harr^  Wilkins',  as  soon 
as  I  go  home,  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  and 
find  out  the  name  of  them  peojde  Uie  next 
time  he  gpee  over  to  Oliftm.  Iwonldnt  be 
much  afraid  to  bet — " 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Beaufort 
entered.   She  nad  a  silk  dress  in  her  hand, 
one  of  the  breadths  of  which  had  received  an 
ngly  fracture. 

'  Can  yon  mend  that  neatly,  for  me?"  said 
she.  as  she  held  the  dress  towards  Miss  Gimp. 
The  latter  examined  the  rent. 
"The  edges  are  very  much  firayed  out;  bat 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can." 

"I  would  like  yon  to  do  it  now.  I  wish  to 
wear  the  dress  this  afternoon." 

Miss  Gimp  laid  aside  the  work  on  which  she 
was  engaged,  and  oommenoed  repairing  the 
damaged  mlk,  wlule  Mrs*  Beaufort  sat  by, 
looking  on. 

"¥ou  think."  said  the  latter,  speaking  as  if 
she  were  continuing  a  conversatioo,  "that 
your  ne^hbotB  will  ill-treat  the  babe?" 

"If  tlwy  ill-treat  liieir  own  children,  what 
can  you  hops  for  other  pei^le's,  that  f^U  into 
their  hands?  It's  m^  o{Hnion  that  the  neigh- 
bors ot^ht  to  take  it  away  Stmn  them,  and 
send  it  to  the  poor-house;  and  I've  said  so 
from  the  banning.  Bat  what  is  everybody's 
iMisinesa  is  nobody's  business." 

"Is  Harding  getting  fJong  pretty  well?" 
Mrs.  Beaufjrt  enquired,  afcer  a  pause. 

"Men  like  him  never  get  along  weU."  an* 
swered  the  uncompromising  dress-maker, 
"lan'i  he  a  good  workmu?^' 
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^'Tbe  best  in  tmnt^  miles  umuid,  I*Te! 
beard  it  said-  But  vhM  do«fl  Hut  signify?*' 
«'Ooe8  lie  drinkr* 

'*He*B  seen  too  often  *t  Stark's  tavem.  if 
that  indicates  uytbing.  I  can't  mj  that  he 
gets  druQk.  Bat  joa  know  to  whftt  taron- : 
going  leads." 

'*U  be  at  all  be!birehand  in  the  vwld?"  en- 
quired the  lady. 

''He's  in  debt  at  the  store.  Mrs-Willits: 
told  me  this  herself,  and  that  her  husband  was : 
g^ng  to  stop  tni8ti0|;  him.  That  doesn't  look : 
ver?  much  to  memsif  he  was  btfwbaoded."  ' 

Mrs.  Beanfjrt  righed  gently,  as  if  some  nn- : 
pleasant  thonght  had  flitted  aorass  her  mind. : 
'J  hen  she  changed  the  satjeet,  and  did  not 
oaoe  again  allnde  to  it,  even  remotdy.  After 
the  torn  dress  was  mended,  she  thanked  Miss 
Qimp,  with  a  reserved  and  digniBed  air,  and  | 
withdretr  from  the  room  The  dress*maker| 
did  not  see  her  again,  and  only  learned,  inci> : 
dentally,  that  she  lefi  fi>r  her  home  on  next 
moming. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  feeble  aspirations  for  a  better  life,  which 
had  been  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Jacob : 
liardiog,  struggled  not  towards  activity  with- 
out freqnent  assaults  from  the  tempter.  Too 
deeply  interwoven,  in  the  very  texture  of  his 
moral  nature,  were  evil  inclinations,  made 
strong  by  long  indulgence,  for  good  to  gain  an 
e  isy  Tiotory.  Hia  life,  for  yeara,  had  been  one 
of  disorder,  internal  as  well  as  external:  and 
now,  when  there  came  to  him  faint  and  far-off 
glmpses  of  die  beauty  and  desirableness  of 
order,  virtue,  and  religion,  the  new  creation — 
it  ooald  be  nothing  less— seemed  so  near  to  an 
impossibility,  that  his  heart  bowed,  at  times, 
hopeless — almost  despairing. 

External  causes  of  disturbance  were  added 
to  the  awakening  confiiot  wilbin.  On  Some 
dayp,  everything  would  go  vrrong  with  him, 
and  he  would  return  to  his  home,  when  even- 
ing closed,  in  so  fretted  a  state  of  mind,  that 
bis  oominK  fell  upon  his  household  like  a 
shtdow.  But  the  shadow  darkened  only  for  a 
little  wUIe.  The  presence  of  Graee  was  a 
psrpetual  sansHne:  and  eren  the  dense  clonds 
that  gathered,  at  Mmes,  aroond  the  carpenter's 
stormy  spirit,  eoald  not  shut  ont  the  light  and 
warmth  diffased  so  genially  around  her.  With 
the  babe  in  his  arms,  or  lying  against  bis 
breast,  the  enemies  of  his  spirit  assaulted  htm 
in  Tun.  Deeply  disturbed  though  he  might 
have  been  by  the  conSiets  of  the  day,  peaoe 
now  folded  her  wings  in  his  heart.  Howevei 
much  donbt  and  despondency,  ari»ng  from 
worldly  disappointments,  had  overshadowed 
him  with  gloom,  the  soft  cheek  of  the  little 
one  was  never  laid  against  his  own  without 
his  ft»eling  a  tranquil  cimQdence  that,  even  as 
God  was  providmg  for  the  helpless  innocent, 
so  would  He  provide  for  him.  In  the  dear 
d^thi  of  ber  beantUU  cjes,  be  always  sair  » 


j  light  that  seemed  to  nakt  ptainar  the  way  be- 

jfiwehim. 

I  But,  had  not  the  habeas  influence  been  Alt 
by  others  of  his  household,  as  well  as  bjr  him- 
sdf,  Harding  would  have  struggled  for  adf- 
oonqnest  in  vain.  Happily,  over  ^1,  the  sileat 
power  of  her  lieaoty  and  innocence  continued 
to  prevail;  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  over  Mrs. 
Barding.  Thus,  in  the  better  life,  up  to  which 
all  were  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  aspiring, 
a  kind  of  equipoise  was  estaUisbed.  The  di»- 
torbed  forces  bad  reoeived  a  new  and  better 
adjustment.  One  great  gain  on  the  put  of 
both  Harding  and  his  wife  was  this— each  bad 
learned  to  repress  the  utterance  of  eapttoas  or 
ill-natnred  words.  In  Ibrmer  times,  nnkind- 
ness  of  tfaoogbt  ibnnd  ever  s  qmdk  oatlHrth  in 
harsh,  exciting  language,  that  never  fulcd  to 
produce  a  storm  M  passion.  These  stoma, 
and  thdr  ofien  fearful  ravages,  each 
bered  too  well;  and  in  the  mind  of  each  was  » 
sufficient  dread  of  their  recurrence  to  indoce  « 
watchful  self-control. 

Since  the  fearful  night  in  which  Andrew  suf- 
fered 80  many  terrors,  there  had  been  ft 
marked  change  in  thi^wa^w&rd  boy.  Mr. 
Long,  the  scbool-m aster,  seeing  the  impression 
that  remained,  and  feeling  f  >r  him  a  kind  in- 
terest, made  it  a  point  to  notice  him,  and,  ma 
carefully  andjadiciously  as  was  in  his  power, 
awaken  and  foster  his  self  respect.  At  least 
once  a  week,  he  would  drop  in  at  the  carpen- 
ter's,  and  never  failed,  on  these  occasions,  to 
speak  a  word  in  praise  of  Andrew's  good  oon- 
duct  and  stndionsness.  The  lad's  gratified 
look,  whenever  this  was  done,  gave  him  bioad 
ground  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  change  in  Andrew  was  another  re- 
adjusted weight  in  the  balancing  of  moral 
f^>rces  to  which  we  have  referred.  Witboat 
this  particular  re- adjustment,  the  new  equi- 
poise, seen  in  the  carpenter's  family,  could 
hardly  have  been  maintained.  Little  trouble 
was  required  in  the  management  of  the 
younger  children,  now  that  Andrew's  baUfal 
inflaence  over  them  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
withdrawn;  and  this  Uft  a  diminished  evil 
pressure  on  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Harding. 

A  man  like  Jacob  Harding  is  never  popu- 
lar man.  He  is  sure  to  offend  in  his  bostoess 
intercourse  vitb  others,  and  to  make  enemies. 
Of  the  carpenter,  there  were  few  to  speak  a 
good  word,  beyond  the  ftet  that  no  better 
workman  than  he  was  to  be  found.  This  re- 
putation  had  insured  him  work  that  otherwise 
would  have  fjund  its  way  to  the  shop  of  a 
better- natured,  but  in  no  way  so  reliable,  a 
mechanic,  who  lived  in  Beechwood-  But  thete 
are  men  who  will  sacrifice  their  interests 
quicker  than  their  feelings.  Two  of  this  dass, 
who  bad  employed  the  carpenter  for  some 
years,  and  given  him  a  good  deal  cf  work  m 
that  time,  Mcoming  offended  in  conseqnence  of 
some  hasty  words  on  the  part  of  Ilvdlog, 
mttidrew  tbdr  patronage  and  i&flneiioe,  and 
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save  both  to  a  yonog  beginner  in  a  neigfabor- 
iog  Tillage.  One  of  toese  men  was  alMut 
erecting  a  handsome  dvelling,  far  which  Hard- 
ing had  furnished  a  part  of  tbe  plans,  and  in 
tbe  bnilding  of  which  ho  had  expected  to  make 
a  better  |)rofit  than  nsoany  fell  to  his  share. 
On  leamin|  tbe  decision  that  had  been  made 
in  favor  of  a  rival  workman,  the  carpenter 
was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  disoonragement 
Bt  great  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  high 
mountain  were  saddenly  thrown  across  his 
path.  Not  as  had  been  ogual  with  him,  when 
things  went  wrong,  did  he  give  way  to  a  barst 
of  p&aston  whtn  the  fiict  was  announced  that 
his  old  customers  had  withdrawn  their  work — 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  of 
firccd  calmness,  and  tbe  messenger  who 
brought  the  intelligeoce  left  his  sl^p,  little 
dreaming  that  the  seemingly  nnmoved  carpen- ; 
ter  had  well  nigh  stiggered  under  bis  words : 
a?  if  they  had  been  heavy  blows.  Upon  these : 
two  customers,  Harding  had  depended  ior  the 
best  of  his  season's  work.  All  his  other  en- 
gagements were  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
profit  to  accrue  therefrom  scarcely  sufficed  to 
provide  food  for  his  table.  Of  tbe  caoses  lead- 
ing to  this  result  be  was  by  no  means  igno- 
rant. In  his  last  interview  with  both  of  the 
parties,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  get  very 
much  annoyed  at  certain  propositions  which  he 
thought  involved  a  question  of  his  honesty. 
Rough,  and  plain  spoken,  be  flung  back  upon 
them  the  fancied  imputation  in  so  offendve  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  angry,  and  they  left 
him  under  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  This, 
he  doubted  not,  would  pass  off,  and  leave  tiiem 
ready  to  jcomplete  anangements  wiUi  him  as 
befinv.  Bat  the  sequel  uiowed  his  error. 

Never  before  had  the  carpenter's  way  seemed 
80  dosely  hedged— never  had  he  felt  sndi  an 
oppressive  sense  of  doubt  and  ftar  as  he  looked 
into  tbe  future.  Work  he  bad  usnatl^  had  in 
plenty.  It  came  crowding  in  upon  bim  from 
all  sides,  and  he  was  oftener  worried  on  ac- 
eiaut  of  its  superabundance,  than  concerned 
for  its  continuance.  He  had  not  always  exe- 
cuted with  promptoess,  and  to  this  bet  might 
be  traced  one  of  the  oansea  of  his  want  of 
thrift 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  after  this  un- 
pleasant intelligence  had  been  received,  and 
Hardme  stood  leaning  on  his  work-bench,  the 
chisel  with  whidi  he  nad  been  cutting  a  mor- 
tice resting  idly  in  his  band,  when  a  form 
dariieaed  his  shop  door,  and  a  familiar  vCHoe, 
said- 

"Good  afternoon,  friend  Harding!" 

The  carpenter  lifted  his  eyes,  and  met  the 
pleasant,  always  <^ieerfb1  face  of  Mr.  Long, 
the  schoolmaster,  who  was  on  his  way  home 
after  the  olcne  of  bia  afternoon  session. 

"You  seem  troubled,"  said  tbe  latter. 
Harding  had  looked  at  him,  without  replying. 
"There  8  nothing  wrong  with  yon,  I  hope.  I 
thought  I'd  just  drop  in  to  say  that  An^ew  is 
get^  on  finely." 


"I'm  glad  to  bear  it."  There  was  a  buski- 
ness  in  the  carpenter^  voice,  that  betrayed 
his  unhappy  state. 

"None  of  your  family  dok.  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Long,  with  a  kind  interest  tliat  w<m  upon  tbe 
carpenter's  feelings. 
"All  reasonal^y  well.  I  thank  yon." 
"Anything  wnmg  in  your  business?** 
"I'm  sorry  to  say  that  there  is,"  replied 
Harding;  "I  have  Jost  lost  my  wbde  season Vi 
work." 

"How  comes  that?"  said  Mr.  Long. 
"Two  boildiags  that  I  bad  engaged,  have 
gone  into  the  bands  of  another  carpenter,  and 
1 1  am  left  withont  a  single  contract  of  any  im- 
portance." 

"This  is  bad,"  remarked  the  school-master. 
"It  is  bad  for  a  man  in  my  situation,  with  a 
large  family  on  his  hands.   What  I  am  to  do, 
Heaven  only  knows!" 

Mr.  Loo^  was  strock  with  tbe  tone  of  de- 
spondency m  which  these  words  were  nttered. 
Obeying  tbe  prompting  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  answered— 

"Tou  may  trust  in  Heaven,  Mr.  Harding. 
He  that  feedeth  the  ravens,  will  not  snSet  too 
to  want" 

The  words  of  the  school-master  produced  a 
momentary  disturbance  in  tbe  mind  of  Hard- 
ing, who  replied,  with  some  bitterness  of 
manner — 

"Oh,  as  for  me,  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any 
dalms  on  Heaven." 

"All  men,"  replied  Mr.  Long,  "have  claims 
on  their  Maker  for  things  needful  to  sustain 
life,  and  give  them  the  ability  to  perform  use- 
fill  service  in  the  world.  F(w  these  yon  may 
look  with  oonfidenoa.  Providence  never  hedges 
np  a  man's  way  in  one  direction,  without  see- 
ing that  it  is  opened  in  another.  •  All  will 
come  ont  right,  neighbor  Harding— never 
fear." 

"But  T  do  fear,"  was  tbe  desponding  an- 
swer.  "To  my  knowledge,  no  one  else  is 
going  to  build  this  summer.  Unless  there 
cimes  a  hurricane,  nnroofing  half  a  dozen 
bams  and  houses,  I  see  no  chance  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  work  during  the  season." 

Harding  said  this  with  affected  hnrnw;  yet 
bis  tones  failed  to  conceal  tbe  luttoness  and 
distrust  within. 

"Not  a  good  dirartion  fi>r  any  one's  tbongbts 
to  flow,"  said  Mr.  Long,  smonsly.  "Fftivi- 
,  dence  will  open  the  way  before  yon,  I  tmst^ 
withont  the  aid  of  hnrrioanes,  or  any  other 
ministers  of  deatrnctton." 
"1  hope  so;  bat  I  see  little  to  eocoarage  me." 
Even  while  the  carpenter  said  this  Ik  netgb- 
boring  fkrmra  entered  his  sb(^,  and  asked  the 
question— 

"Areyon  very  busy  just  now,  Mr.  Hardingi" 
"Not  particularly  so,"  was  answered. 
^'Will  yon  call  over,  and  see  me  in  the 
morning?   I  wish  to  talk  with  yon  about  pnt- 
tiag  a  new  roof  on  my  bam.   I  did  think  of 
trusting  it  until  next  Spriu»  bat  I've  ben  cz- 
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■minlog  it  rather  closely  to<l*y,  and  d<mt 
think  it  will  be  safe  to  run  the  liak,  eBpeoially 
as  there  is  every  prospect  of  large  crops  this 
summer.  In  fict,  I've  decided  to  bare  a  new 
roof.  So,  if  you'll  call  over  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, we  will  arrange  to  have  it  done. " 

Harding  promised  to  see  the  fanner  bright 
and  early  on  the  next  morning.  Receiving 
this  assurance,  the  latter  departed.  The 
sehool-maeter  had  remiined  dnri&g  this  brief  in- 
terview, and  when  the  fiumer  Im^  remarked, 
withasmfle— 

*-It  is  true  as  I  said,  neighbor  Harding,  Pro- 
vidence never  hedges  up  a  man's  way  m  one 
direction,  without  opening  it  in  another." 

"But  what's  ^be  use  of  it  all?"  replied  the 
carpenter.  **I  would  call  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness mere  child's  play.  Smith's  money  is  just 
as  good  as  Jones's,  and  will  buy  as  mach  pork 
and  com  meal.  And  as  for  the  work,  one  job 
is  about  as  easy  as  anotbw." 

'■Did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Long, 
"that,  in  the  dealings  of  Providence  with  men. 
something  beyond  the  provision  of  mere  food 
and  raiment  was  involved.  Have  your 
thot^^hts  never  reached  beyond  the  question  of 
pork  and  com  meal?" 

"I  dont  understand  yen.**  The  carprater 
looked  slightly  bewildered. 

"Man  has  two  lives,"  said  Mr.  Long.  "A 
life  of  the  body  and  a  life  of  the  mind.  To 
one  of  these  lives  has  been  appointed  a  com- 
paratively short  duration.  The  other  is  on- 
ending." 

The  carpenter  leaned  his  bead  in  an  atUtode 
of  attention ;  seang  which,  Mr.  Long  oontinned. 

"God  is  an  eternal  being,  and  it  is  plun, : 
from  the  fact  that  He  has  given  to  the  spirit  of 
man  an  eternal  existence,  that  He  must  regard 
the  wants  and  destiny  of  the  spirit  as  in  every 
way  of  primaty  account,  when  compared  with 
the  wants  and  destiny  of  the  body.  Let  this 
thought  find  a  distinct  resting  place  in  your 
mind,  neighbor  Harding,  and  then  yon  will 
becin  to  have  some  glimpses  of  higher  tmtbs.'' 

The  school-master  pauasd  fiw  some  moments, 
in  nder  to  Irt  his  wwds  make  their  due  im-  i 


pressitm. 


'mhid.  As  for  ho^lr  snAring— I  can  bear 
that;  hot  mental  sufieiing  drives  m«,  aA  times, 
almost  beside  mysdC" 

"Did  you  never  tUnk  of  this  befwe?"  asked 
the  sdMoI-master— "That  is,  did  you  never 
separate  so  distinctly  in  thought,  your  miod 
from  your  body,  and  see  in  each  a  distinct  ca- 
pacity for  pleasure  and  pain?" 

"Never.  And  yet  it  seems  strange  how  I 
could  have  failed  to  do  so." 

"If  pain  of  mind  is  mum  acnta  than  pain  of 
body,"  said  Mr.  Long,  "is  it  not  ftir  to  coo- 
clude  that  the  mind,  ior  spirit,  is  ca|Akble  oi  fu 
higher  pleasures  than  the  body?" 
"Yes.  I  suppose  that  it  is. 
*'Let  us  take  it  fw  granted— and  this  is  do 
difficult  matter—that  God,  our  Greater,  Pra- 
server  and  Redeemer,  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
benevolence — that  love  is  His  essential  nature. 
It  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  He  not 
only  desires,  but  seeks  the  good  of  His  creatures. 
Tou  are  one  of  this  nnmlwr;  and  one  towards 
whom  His  heart  must  be  moved  with  pi^,  for 
your  spirit  has  suffdred  much.  Thus  &r  in  life, 
yon  have  known  litUe  of  the  true  enjoymeot 
that  God  deedrcs  for  all  the  children  </  men. 
Vainly  have  you  sought  Tor  pleasure  in  sensual 
ddights— they  have  proved  only  serpents  to 
sting  you.  What  a  dark,  weary  way  it  hu 
been  to  you!" 

"Tes,  dark  as  ^ypt  at  times,"  muttered 
file  carpenter. 

"Let  ua  go  back  a  littie,"  said  the  school- 
master. '  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  way  yoa 
have  been  going,  matters  have  not  improved 
much.  Tou  are  no  ha{^er  now  than  yoa  were 
six  months  ago." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  Hard- 
ing. "I  don't  know  about  that.  Maybe  you 
may  think  me  foolish,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Since  that  strange  baby  came  into  our  family, 
I  have  felt  like  another  man.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  the  dear  little  thing  has  crept 
right  into  my  heart,  and  brought  with  it  some- 
thing of  its  pure  and  gentle  nature.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Long,  Vm  not  the  same  man  I  was 
before  Heaven  scut  that  child  to  my  door." 
"Heaven  sent  it.   You  have  used  the  right 


"From  which  have  yoa  snf&red  most  in|  words,  neighbor  Harding.  All  good  giflts  are 
life?"  resumed  Mr.  Long.  "From  sickness  of  >  from  Heaven.  In  love  to  you,  bestowed 
the  body,  or  sickness  of  the  mind?"  this  blessing.   Kot  to  give  ease  or  comfort,  or 

"Sickness  of  the  mind?"  Harding  did  not ;  p'casure  to  your  body,  l)ut  for  the  health  and 
clearly  apprehend  the  question;  and  the  school- !  hj  of  ^our  spirit.  Ah!  I  am  glad  to  hear  this 
master  modified  it  thus —  |  confession  from  your  lips.   And  now  let  me 

"I  should  have  said,  firom  pain  of  body,  ot>  suggest  a  thought.  May  not  the  disappoini- 
painofmind?"  ™t.  m,fl- 


"I've  never  had  much  sickness."  said  Hard- 
ing* beginning  to  have  a  dim  perception  <k  the 
a(£ool-mast»'s  meaning. 

"And  yet,  you  have  suffered  deeply,  H«i- 
tally— win  year  spirit— yoa  were  in  great 
pain  only  a  little  while  ago." 

"True— very  tnie.'*  The  carpenter  spc&e 
partly  to  bim8elf,as  if  new  tlioagfats  wereoom- 
uiginto^tinotpavmtaon.  "Tes,indeed;IhaTe 
aaKered  pain  of  mind;  ItimyBBoSa  pain<^ 


meat  you  have  suffered  to-day,  and  which  was 
for  a  time  so  bitter,  be  productive  of  higher 
benefits  than  any  yon  could  have  received,  had 
all  thmgs  gone  according  to  your  wishes." 

"I  do  n^  see  your  meaning  clearly,"  said 
the  carpenter. 

"Our  present  eonrersation  would  ethenrisa 
hardly  have  occurred,"  auggestedMr.  Long. 
"No,  I  think  not." 
"Is  it  not  clear,  then?  Think." 
"Perhaps  yoa  are  right,"  said  Harding,  ia  % 
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Ifa^nghtfal  nuuuwr.  "Tm  han  vtrtaMy  filled 
my  wiad  with  new  idea^  Cktme  •Tor  and  see 
me  in  the  eTeoing  sometioMS,  won't  yon?  I'd 
like  to  talk  with  yon  Ag«a  of  these  thiDgs- 
Tbey  sound  strangely — aod  yet  vy  aund  as* 
«ents  to  them  aa  tra*." 

"Nothing  is  trver,"  nptied  the  achoolnnas- 


what  ample  rawards  were  they  for  all  effort 
and  Edf-denial!  In  tbese,  he  found  a  pleasora 
far  abore  anything  that  evil  induIgeQc*  or 
wrong-doing  gave;  and,  best  of  all,  tbey  ]«Gt 
no  sad,  painfnl  after-cossequencea. 

"Tbat  s  right,  Andrew,"  said  Mr.  Harding, 
approvingly,  aa  he  came  in  and  Eaw  bow  the 


ter,  "tban  that  iheeyes  of  God  are  overall  His  {  boy  was  occupied.    *'It  gives  me  nal  plcasnra 


vorkfl,  and  that  He  kadetli  Hit  emng  ercafincs 
by  ways  tbat  they  knoir  not,  mr  Hcking  to 
bring  them  from  the  dultneas  of  mtarml  ertl 
ioto  the  pare  light  of  His  crath.  And  tbos  Be 
is  seeking  to  lei^  yea,  neigUiv  Harding.  Ah! 
IMust  BOt.  but  geody  yield  yoarsdf  to  the  Di* 
viae  goidaace.  But  Ibareoaideooegh  for  the 


to  see  you  studying  your  lessons.'* 

What  a  glow  of  delight  did  these  worda 
send  to  the  heart  of  the  boy!  What  a  beaming 
smile  irradiated  his  oonntenance  as  he  looked 
np.  gratefully,  into  his  father's  face! 
Mr.  Harding  laid  his  band,  gentlT,  apoa 
-    _  -  Andrew's  head.  The  act  was  iDTClautarT, 

present.  Yes.  I  wUl  call  orer  and  ate  yM.  aod  i  ^nd  sprung  from  a  passing  mood  of  genUw 
if  yon  stiU  find  interest  ia  theaa  subjects,  we  feeling.   How  the  touch  thriUed  alons  everr 


will  talk  ef  them  again.'* 

What  a  ohaoge  had  t«ken  4»la0B  with  the 
carpenter  in  the  brief  space  of  half  an  iMMir!  A 
ohaAge  from  deep  agitatioa  of  mind,  and  a 

Siralysing  distrust,  to  a  ealm  ud  hopeful  spirit, 
ot  to  the  fact  of  work  faaTiog  come  from  ao 
unexpected  quarter,  was  this  eluefly  to  be  as- 
cribed* That  was  but  the  fooadatioa,  so  to 
speak,  on  which  a  higher  uid  jusler  omceptioa 


feeling.  How  the  touch  thrilled  along  eroy 
nerve  in  the  child's  being!  Memory  was  at 
fault  in  her  efforts  to  recall  tbe  time  when  that 
hand  rested  upon  him  in  affectionate  approval 
befbre.  Lower  bent  his  head,  and  clocer  to 
bis  face  wis  the  book  lifted.  None  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  suddenly  dimmed,  aod  none  but 
he  knew  that  the  page  before  him  was  wett^ 
by  a  tear. 

A  cry  of  pleasnre  from  the  babe  now  gieetcd 


of  Prondmee  had  been  erected.  His  step  was  the  ea«  of  Harding;  and.  in  the  next  moment, 
firmer,  his  head  more  elevated,  and  bis  conn- 1  Grace  was  in  his  ams,  and  hugged  tightly  to 
tsnanoe  marred  by  fewer  lines  of  care,  as  he ;  i^la  instant,  a  shadow  feU 

took  his  way  homeward.  No  shadow  WM  across  the  threshold— the  twiKght  was  already 
MTOsa  tbe  threshold  as  be  entered;  and  no| -.^herinF-and  the  strange  woman,  who  had 
heart  shrank  with  fw  at  the  sound  of  bui ;  ^gited  them  a  ftw  weeks  previooely.  stood  in 


voico.  that  seemed  to  have  fiuiad  new  toaes  and 
yntler  noJoUtioaa. 

OSAPXBB  XU. 

Tbe  sohool-master's  words,  otrfy  dimly  ap- 

Evbended  at  first,  lingered  in  the  mind  of 
anting:  and,  as  be  pondered  them,  new  sng- 
gestioas  came,  and  new  tight  seemed  to  break 
ID  upon  him.  There  was  a  highw  and  better 
Hfe  than  the  life  of  the  body— wants  that  bo 
natural  sources  oonld  supply— soffainga  that 
m  eartlriy  physidan  could  alleviace.  How 
dear  all  this  became  the  longer  his  miod 
nsted  on  what  his  neighbor  had  saidt  and  be 
half  wondered  that,  ontil  bow.  no  perception 
of  Boch  important  tniths  had  come  to  hnn. 

Happily,  all  things  at  home  harmonized 
irith  tu  carpenter's  sUte  of  mind  on  that 
srwiiog.  Andrew  be  found,  on  bis  return, 
htmy  oTCT  bis  lesson;  L«<7  had  dear  little 
Grace  in  her  ams.  and  Lo»y  and  Pbtlip,  wbo 
mrely  disagreed  if  no  one  interfered  with 

them,  were  playing  U^lber.  and  ringing  jthe  kitchen,  where  she  had  been  preparing 
tD  tiMmselves  as  happtty  aa  if  nothing  bad  jsopper.   At  sight  of  tbe  woman,  she  started. 


the  door.  Her  dark,  keen  eyes  took  in  the 
whole  scene  presented  to  her  at  a  glance. 

^HJeod  evening,  friends,"  she  said— half  fh- 
mitiarly,  half  respectfully— and,  without  inri- 
tation,  she  entered. 

"Good  evening,  madam,"  returned  Harding, 
approaching  her  by  a  step  or  two.  Grace  h%d 
laid  her  head  close  against  his  breast,  and  was 
nestling  there  whh  a  happy,  confiding  look  on 
her  sweet  young  fiice. 
"Wilt  you  take  a  chair,  madam?" 
The  emir  was  proffered  and  accepted.  At 
the  same  time,  the  woman  laid  off  her  bonnet. 

"Ton  were  ao  kind,  at  my  last  visit,  that  I 
hardly  feel  like  a  stranger,"  said  Rhe,  as  she 
adjusted  her  eap,  and  pudicd  back  under  it  a 
portion  of  her  t^k  hair  in  which  gfmy  lines 
were  visible. 

"That  dear  babe,  sgaln,"  At  added,  as  She 
fixed  her  eyee  intently  on  Grace.   *'I  never 
saw  a  lovelier  creature." 
Mrs.  Harding  entered,  at  this  moment,  from 


ever  roflSed  the  quiet  surface  of  thrir  feelings. 
Tbe  iaflaence  of  Mr.  Long  over  Andrew,  sime 
Iris  pMticular  interest  in  him  h«d  been 
*wakawd,  and  sinee  he  had  ditowr  d  tie 
right  avenue  by  which  to  reaiA  his  foehngs, 
was  remarkaUe.  Having  Aecored  the  good 
o^nion  ef  Mr.  Leng— Co  have  tiie  good 
opinien  of  uy  one  was  a  new  experfcnee  for 
the  lad— Andrew  was  particalariy  desirons  to 
ntsinit.  A Uutf !ook-«B appnmns  " 
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and  looked  disturbed. 
"Good  evening,  ma%m." 
The  stranger  fixed  hnreycs  penetratingly 
upon  her. 
*'Qoed  etenkig,"  was  coldly  replied. 
«'in  passing  this  way,  again,  I  oovM  not  r»> 
rist  ^  faidinatlon  to  call,  if  for  no  other 
fvason  than  to  thank  yoa  for  year  former  kind' 
nesB  and  to  apatt^ae  hr  my  abinpt  deputtm. 
ft  was  neecsHuy  for  me  to  be  at  Beechwood  s* 
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a  Teiy  early  hoar,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
turb  jon  or  tfx  your  bosfHtali^  fbr  an  wriy 
breakfoat." 

The  blandness  and  easy  seir  poswaloo  with 
^hicfa  this  was  said,  in  a  measure  overcame 


"Abandoaed."  oMitioiMd  &a  carpenter,  '*hy 
her  to  whon  Ood  had  given  a  predoos  rift,  tb« 
gaardiatuhip  was  tranriSBrred  to  qs.  We  bava 
aeee^  it  gladiy— tbankfuHy.  And  who  will 
now  <hre  say  the  child  is  ri&t  oars?  Sacb 


the  iostiactiye  repugnance  of  Mra.  HardioK- ;  words  must  not  be  spoken  here!'* 
Still,  she  did  not  like  the  woman,  and  ielt  illj  Tiie  natural  warmth  of  Harding's  tempenh- 
at  ease  in  her  presence.  With  as  good  a  grace  |  ment  betrayed  bnn  into  an  indignant  vehe- 
as  possible,  she  bade  her  welcome.  From  the  i  mtaoB,  which  caoeed  the  woman  to  shrink 
woman's  manner,  it  was  evideatly  her  mten-  back  from  him  a  little  my,  and  to  kxdc  sin^ 
tion  io  remain  to  snpper,  and,  in  all  proba-  prised,  almost  fearftd. 
Vility,  tbrongh  the  nigbL  Indeed,  she  soon  «We  oaooot  bear  soch  woids  Bpoksn,"  re- 
intimated  this  to  tbe  carpenter  and  his  wife,  peated  the  oarpealer,  ki  a  gentler  voioe.  "Oed 
who  coold  do  no  less  than  invite  her  to  remain  \  Mot  an  aogd  to  ov  bona^d  when  In 
with  as  much  show  of  cordiality  as  possible.  |  sent  this  babe;  and  wa  bare  ipade  room  for 


The  o1:gect  of  her  visit  was  matter  of  little 
qoestion  to  tiiem.  Too  distinct  was  their  re- 
membrance of  her  conduct  on  a  previous  occa-  

sion-— and  of  the  intimations  then  given  byjoiion  the  flow, 
her— to  leave  any  room  to  donbt  that  she  had  |  tbooKht. 
a  personal  interest  in  Grace,  and  now  came 
solely  on  this  account. 

AU  eye  and  all  ear  was  the  stranger  to 
everything  that  passed  in  the  family  of  Jacob 
Harding.   The  carpenter's  face  she  scanned 


ber— roam  for  bar  in  ear  home,  and  room  Tag 
her  in  onr  heart*." 
Tbe  woman  sat  for  Kne  tin*  with  her  eyes 
Sb*  was  eridently  fai  deep 

Rather  say*  '—^faos  abe  spoke  in  a  low  voice 
— *<ttiat  Oad  Unt  her  to  you — lent  her,  it  may 
be,  only  for  a  little  while.  It  u  not  w^  to  fix 
tbe  heart  too  idolisingly  upon  a  efaild.  What 

  „  ,ifber  real  mother  ware  to  come  and  claim  her 

with  so  close  a  scrutiny  that  he  often  found  {  ^  j^ar  handal" 
his  eyes  drooping  beneath  the  ^gular  gaze  |  »Tbae  is  her  true  nioiber,**  said  the  ear^ 
that  was  fixed  upon  him-  Tbe  morements  of  {  pnur  firmly,  aad  be  mnated  towards  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Huding  were  also  closely  observed;  and  1  ■mmm  gava  her  life.  htM  »he  gave  her  tm 
not  a  word  passed  between  the  ehildrai  that  _«  note's  tore.  Her  fW  mother!  Madam! 
she  did  not  we^h  ite  meaning.  I  wonld  spttTn  firofls       door  the  wreloh  who 

Whether  it  wcr«  from  the  preseDO*  of  this  dared  say  that  she  bnraght  into  existence  this 
digtufled  stranger,  or  from  the  subduing  effects  \  sweet  yoong  ehmb^  and  then  abandoned  her 
oThetter  states  <^  mind,  tbe  children  were  un-  \  to  perish;  or,  maybap,  find  an  nnwekosM  boo* 
nsoany  well-behaved  and  orderly  during  snp-  among  strangers  " 


per  time.  Lucy  proposed  towaitand.be  tbe 
narse  of  Grace  during  the  meal,  althoiub  her 
mother  said  that  she  ooald  hold  the  bab*  and 
attend  the  table,  well  enough. 

Aitor  supper,  tbe  woman  succeeded,  ader 
many  ineffectual  attempts,  in  alluring  Grace 
from  Mr.  Harding.  The  little  one  looked  half 
frightened  as  she  passed  to  the  arms  (tf  the 
stranger,  and  then  immediately  reached  out 
her  bands  to  go  back.  But,  being  retuned. 
her  lip3  began  to  curve,  and  a  low  mnrmar  of 
fear  was  audible. 

«>C!ome  back,  then,  darling!"  eaid  the  car- 
penter, lovingly,  aad  he  took  her  from  the 
woman  almost  by  force..  What  a  happy 
^>h>ny  was  aaea,  instaaUy.  tn  &e  sweet 
yooiMC  feoe.  and  with  what  a  maoifeat  joy  did 
the  little  one  shrink  to  the  maaly  beeast,  aad 
dins  thw*  as  if  it  had  found  a  home  of  safety. 

**Yoa  lore  that  ohUdV  said  tba  woman. 
Ber  tones  were  grave,  and  her  proud  lips  firm. 
"Yes;  better  than  anything  in  this  worid." 
"It  is  not  yoor  own  child,"  added  the 
womas- 

"It  is  mine  by  tbe  gift  of  God,"  said  the 
ovpenter,  widk  a  depth  of  feeling  in  hia  voice 
that  anypriaed  his  auditor.  "Soma  on»— I  do 
not  think  she  is  worthy  the  nana  tfi  wooan-r 
deserted  it  at  onr  dooc." 

The  woman  morad  wwaal7>  «u  partly 
averted  her  feob 


Can  an  evil  tree  prodooe  good  finuti"  asked 
the  womw.  looking  at  tbe  ezoitad  earpeatcr 
almuat  sternly. 
•'It  is  said  not,"  be  replied. 
'-Could  an  evil-heartad  mothv  )pve  birth  to- 
80  angelic  a  babe?   Think.  Mr.  Herding!" 

••Coald  a  good-hearted  mother  abandsa  hsr 
nursing  infentl   Ttuak,  madam!" 

The  wwaaa's  glanoe  eomed  bsaaath  th» 
atealy  eyes  of  the  carpenter. 

•  Oan  a  awaet  fmmtafat  send  forth  bifetsr  Wft> 
teraV  The  nan  spoko  half  to  hioaaeU: 
— no— no." 

"State  the  aaae  as  yon  will,"  said  ibt  wo- 
man. **«id  the  difflont^  ia  the  lame.  Here 
a  babe,  in  whieh  all  gootfaicM  aeems  noweiw 
tnd— I  cannot  believe,  nor  can  yoa.  that  the 
mother  who  gave  it  birth  was  M  evil." 

••Why  did  she  abandon  it?"  replied  the 
carpenter. 

"Ah!    There  lies  the  qoMkiea.    Do  jo* 

know?" 
•■You  need  net  ask.** 

••She  may  not  have  aoted  freely.  There  m^ 
hare  been  an  amty  ef  cticwnatatw  thsA 
onubed  oat,  for  a  tine,  ber  trw  life.  I  oao 
miwe  easily  b^eva  this,  than  that  bsr  heart 
was  all  evil.  The  babv  in  your  aims  oontrarx 
dt^  that  asmmpttowt" 

"lloroy!" 

This  WM  the  liaraed  aifla—tim  of  Mn.- 
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■wiBiig,  m  ^  MO  q^d^y  to  har  Hwt.  Her 
ms  wtn  fixed  oa  tiie  door,  whiob  Ind  swung 
•Soiriy  opea.  B7U7  iitaLitoe  Mlowed  her  ewn. 
A  IwMtifot  yoang  woaiH,with  Am  sswiiite  m 
tDarUe,  stood  Utere,  moticHilees-Hrtstn^ike. 
Tbatfue,  the  flupeftter'a  wife  nMombewd  but 
too  well!  She  bwi  seen  it  oooe  befbrvt  m  it 
Mood  oat  on  tfae  bu^  growtd  irf  dirkneM,  tad 
ewy  ftfttBre  ww  dagueireotfped  on  ber  me- 
morvr  * 

*'Bdith!  Yoabere!  WhfttiudDeaa.  Oolgo!" 
•  The  weman  started  up,  and  raising  botb 
tead«v  metioiied  ber  eMrgeticallj  to  be  gooe* 

'•Baby!   Baby!   O,  my  sweet  babj!" 

Amd  the  yosng  oratore  bounded  forward. 
Bre tiw bewildend OBipeater  had  tino  tore- 
carer  his  seif-posMflshio,  wbe  bad  lifted  Oimoe 
from  his  ums,  md  washagging  bar  wildly  to 
heart. 

•*0h,  baby!  GiMel  Darling!"  What  a 
{■ndmato  tenderness  wm  in  ber  vaioe. 
was  wicibed,  wicked,  wicked  to  ^e  you  op! 
Bat  yon  are  onoe  nton  against  my  he«t,  and 
w«  will  lire  or  die  together.  Baby!  Sfpett 
W   Ob!   Daiiing!  DaiMngI" 

Sbe  had  mored  aooot  the  room  like  one  half 
orased;  but  now,  as  a  shower  of  tears  fell  over 
her  faoe,  she  dn^^ed  into  a  diav,  ud  leamng 
•ver  cbSA,  whMi  riie  hrid  olose  to  her 
hosoBi,  she  Buaglcd  kisses,  sobs  Mid  tears  lior 
•ome  minutes  in  a  very  tompesl  of  enatioa. 

Meantime,  tiw  oldir  of  the  two  wuHndiowed 
•trottg  agitotio&t  tittt  wu  rspwsoBd  by  a 
TigwHis  effort.  Kow  ber  faoe  was  dark  with 
Mtv^iog  psnfcn;  and  now  so  pale  and 
ghastly,  that  it  seamed  as  if  bw  ray  life's  love 
were  wiffieruig  ito  final  asaftHtt.  As  soon  as 
the  first  bewUdoteg  exdtsmoit  was  orcr,  sbe 
went  up  to  the  yovng  wonaiH  and  lading  ber 
luHid  apon  her  with  a  firm  grasps  wid  m  alone 
■of  remoPsUaace-" 

**What  madBMS  has  oome  over  yon,  E(tith? 
Oire  back  tiie  child  and  omne  awiy.  It  is  as 
well  oared  for  as  yva  w  I  conld  de^re." 

The  other  waived  ber  hud  with  an  impn^ 
«tive  seatnre  as  she  replied — 

**It  is  nsdesst  mother!  My  nsoIto  is  taken. 
I  will  not  part  with  my  child.  Mins  it  is— 
ntos,  ban  ia  Uwftd  w«Uock,  and  then  is  no 
«arUily  powar  atoaag  emuh  to  drag  it  from 
■ly  arms.  To«  may  t«m  fiom  me,  if  yon  will. : 
Htm  may  shat  up  your  heart  agunst  me;  bnt  \ 
miaa  shall  be  opini  to  my  ehild--my  daritog, ' 
darting  ohUd!   Swost.  sweet  baby!" 

And  sbe  sgain  h«|x;ed  it  to  her  heart 

■*Tbe  foantain  is  not  dry  yet,  love,"  sbe 
mormured  in  a  low.  tender  voioe,  as  she  bared 
Jwr  boaom  and  drew  the  tjhbe's  soft  Aum  qsainst 
it.  *'Drink  again— drink!  I  hare ke^  it  iqpen 
ftr  this  hoor—tUs  how  that  my  heart  told 
■w  wwld  eoina  ■  -mit  come!  Thm— there. 
Drink  baby— drink.    Drink  and  God  Uaas 

And  as  the  babe  eommeoesd  dmwiag  awast 
life  from  this  ibvataio  of  life,  the  mother's  «yM 
tlMBMmnwHd.  Bw  ohsaka «Unnd» 


and ntwn  of  siqririto  Joy  tremUed  dong 

every  fibre  of  her  soul. 

••Father,"  she  sobbed,  **let  my  tears  ud 
thankfulness  for  this  boor  of  rostorattoD,  ob- 
liberato  the  record  that  darkens  one  page  of  n  j 
life's  sad  histoiy." 

This  Boeoe  was  more  than  Hm  woman  tAie 
called  her  mother,  coidd  witoess  uDsabdaed* 
Hitherto  b«r  UDpeiious  will  bad  ruled  her  cbm- 
plying  child.  Bat  d* tare— free  natore— had 
now  asserted  her  right,  and  swetft  aside  all 
oppoasg  foroea-  In  Edith's  heart,  the  mc^her't 
love  was  stroBger  than  the  dau^ter's  fear. 

"fidlth— what  am  I  to  understand  by  idl 
tUs?"  sakl  tiw  woman  spealdzig  with  a  reso- 
kttooalaMMsa. 

"That  I  am  ready  to  give  an  all  fcr  my 
child?"  /  -r  J 

"Give  op  me?" 

13w  woman  h«M  her  1»tath  for  an  answer. 

EdiA  did  not  reply,  but  bent  lower  over  bar 
babe,  and  drew  it  cfoserto  bet  heart. 

"Give  up  me?  '  repeated  tbe  wtman. 

"Uotiier!  As  God  liveth,  I  will  keep  this 
clnld.  If  you  torn  from  me— if  you  cast  me 
off— weU;  but,  as  God  liveth,  I  will  keep  my 
child!" 

For  a  little  while,  the  frams  of  the  other 
quivered,  as  if  attacked  by  a  sudden  ague  fit. 
Then  stepping  b«ck  a  pace  or  two,  sbe  stood  a 
few  moments  vmOxAa.  The  door  of  the  ad- 
joining room  was  partly  qwn.  Into  this  she 
now  passed  with  a  qidek  movement.  A  stiu*- 
gle  had  commenced  that  she  wifl^  to  sustun 
all  apart  from  observation.  Nearly  ton  minntes 
filafiwd  before  her  reappearance-  Scarcely  a 
change  of  position  or  relation  had  occurred 
daring  ber  brief  absence.  Her  fece  was  very 
calm,  her  step  deliberato,  ud  her  manner  sdi- 
posBessed,  like  one  who  has  passed  from  donbt- 
lul  questionings  to  a  certainty. 

GiHng  up  to  her  daoghtor,  sbe  laid  her  hand 
again  upon  her,  saying  as  she  did  so— 

*<Edith~-my  child  " 

The  v<»ce  was  low,  calm,  and  even  tondsr. 

"Mother." 

It  was  the  bowed  creatwe's  ample  respcmse. 
She  did  not  look  nn. 

»Bfith— I  may  have  encd— I  know  nob  If 
80,  iti  has  been  iinr  your  sake.  Love  and  pdde- 
have  both  bees  strong.  But  we  will  eontokd' 
no  loi^r.  In  the  future,  your  own  heart  must 
lead  you;  I  wiUoppose  nothing." 

An  dectrio  thriliseaned  suddenly  to  awafc«B< 
the  half  dormant  sensibilities  of  the  young  nM^ 
tfaer.  She  looked  op  with  a  blending  ^  joy 
and  Borjuise  in  her  conntenance. 

"Whatdo  I  hear?  Speak  tbe  words  again." 

"W.e  will  oontend  no  longer,  £dith.  In  the- 
future  your  own  heart  must  lead' you;  I  will' 
oppose  nothing." 

The  eyes  of  Edith  dosed  as  she  leaned  her 
bead  back  against  ber  mother,  wbdse  arm  now 
da^Md  her.  E»w  placid  was  her  pate  yomig- 
face— how  soft  and  tender,  and  loving  the  swe^ 
iipa  Just  ptriing  with  %  smile. 
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"Yoo  hATe  made  me  happy.  0«&  %  mother 
ask  more  for  ber  child?  " 

It  wM  all  Ae  said;  but  the  words  went  trrm- 
Hiag  dowif  into  the  agit«ted  heart  of  thftt 
ttrong.  self'ffiUed  mauaa  the  mnUt  and 
WMxnDplished  their  missioo. 

A  Iem— 'loc^  ud  ferfent— ■oiUed  the  reoon- 
oiliation  and  new  oompeot. 

CHAPTBK  xin. 

While  this  scene  was  passing,  little  Lott; 
had  crept  into  her  mother's  lap,  end  was  lying 
with  her  bead  close  against  her  boaom.  Since 
Oraee  came  among  mem,  Lotty  had  found  a 
new  pleasure.  She  never  tired  of  being  with 
the  babe,  and  the  babe  never  seemed  Appier 
than  when  Lotty  was  bending  over  her  and 
talkiag  to  her  in  a  language  that  only  they 
understood. 

"Is  she  g<»ng  to  take  Grace  away  from  ns?" 
she  whispered  two  or  three  times  to  ber  mo- 
ther, as  she  looked  on  wondraingly,  yet-  with 
an  instinct  of  the  troth. 

Mrs.  Harding  did  not  reply,  for  she  wmld 
not;  but,  at  each  reneml  of  the  question,  her 
um  drew,  with  an  inT^ontey  preasoie,  the 
little  one  closer  to  her  breast 

"in  be  yoorUttfe  Graee,  mother." 

These  wwds,  so  onexpeeted,  thrilled  a  new 
chord  in  her  heart. 

*'Qrace  is  so  sweet  and  ao  good,"  she  an- 
swered more  from  impntse  than  thoaght  Tbe 
words  were  scarcely  uttered,  ere  ii»  fttt  tiiat : 
they  were  spoken  unwisely. 

"I  will  ti7  to  be  good.'^ 

There  was  a  pleading  softness  in  Lota's : 
tones  that  touched  the  mother's  sensibilities. ; 
She  was  asking  for  a  love,  deeper,  parer,  tmer  | 
than  she  had  ever  known — snoh  a  love  as  she : 
lud  seen  given  to  another. 

"I  will  nr  to  he  good,  mother.  I  will  try 
to  be  hke  Qraee.  But  they  woa*t  take  her 
away,  win  they,  mother?" 

**I  hope  not,  dear." 

**If  {hey  do,  mother,  shan^t  I  be  your  little 
Graoel" 

**Yes,  if  yon  will  be  good,  like  Grace." 

*'I  can't  be  gpod»  just  like  her.  But,  III  try, 
mother.  And  you  won't  scold  me  so,  will  you, 
mother?  Talk  to  me  sweet  and  good.  Jut  as 
yon  talk  to  Grace— won*t  you,  motberf" 

And  now  the  child's  arms  were  steal iog 
around  tbe  neck  of  Mrs.  Hardtog,  and  ber  eyes 
were  looking  op  into  her  face,  pleading  uid 
filled  with  tears. 

What  language  could  have  been  more  re- 
buking, more  softening,  more  sabdnibg?  It 
penetrated  to  the  very  inmostof  her  eonadouB- 
ness.  Her  only  answer  was  a  strong  embrace. 
How  her  heart  enlarged  toward  Lotty! 

"You  will  love  me,  mother,  if  I'm  good?" 

TbecUld  was  not  satiBfled  with  mete  dumb 

yes,  my  dew  one!"  answered  Ifn. 
Harding,  in  a  T<dce  whose  tenderness  satisOed 
the  heart  of  Lot^<   **1  «iU  ^  1^  ^  * 


BMd  litOe  giri,  and  I  will  Im  y*n  jost  as  W4H 
as  I  love  Qiaoe." 

"I  will  be  MO  good,  motho-,"  mnnnorf4  the 
happy  Uttle  one,  as  she  hid  hw  five  and  wcft 
for  very  joy. 

Thus  she  was  lying,  when  tbe  elder  of  the 
two  strangers,  toramg  ftom  her  daughter,  be- 
tween whomand  hersilf  sosbgalar  a  reconoilift- 
tioB  had  taken  ^aee,  said,  addnmisg  Mr. 
Harding  in  a  ealm  voice — 

"My  friMid,  then  was  a  meaobg  in  the 
words  X  spoke  a  little  wlule  ago,  Omt  went 
beyond  my  own  tboni^ite,  lUs  yonng  woaaaa 
—the  mother  of  Qnee — is  my  child.  I  did  not 
ezpeot  her  here  this  evcoiDg— nothing  caeld 
faaive  been  hiihei  firom  my  anticipations.  I 
knew  Unit  she  was  almost  dying  to  see  her 
child — to  have  it  again  in  bar  wrais,  and  I 
feared  that  its  restoration  might  beoosM 
eeseery.  Why  she  abudoned  !t  at  your  door, 
oannot  now  be  explained.  Neither  oan  we  ca- 
veat who  we  are,  «r  whure  we  eame  from. 
That  ssoret  kt  the  pnaest,  most  remain  with 
oondTts.  Enough,  that  the  child  is  ours,  and 
now  retoms  toitstowhemeaBd  its  true  mothw. 
Yon -and  yoov  exodknt  wife  will  never  be  fv- 
gotten.  My  daughter  has  a  heart  Uiat  can  fed 
gratitude— bad  as  yon  have  prenounoed  h«r~ 
and  this  yea  will,  ere  loog,  know.  Let  ms 
ask  (rf  yon  one  dnng.  aad  that  is>  rileiioe  aa  ts 
the  occaReoecs  of  this  evening." 

The  cwpenter  sat  with  his  eyes  n^  the 
floor,  during  all  the  time  ^t  the  woman  was 
speaking. 

As  she  ceased,  he  arose,  aad  crossing  tJM 
room,  stood  befim  tbe  yvaag  womso,  who  MUl 
beM  Graoein  her  arms. 

Readiii^  out  his  hands  and  smilinf ,  be  nM» 
in  a  voioe  of  tender  persnaaioQ— 
**Oome,  Qraae  oosae  love— come." 
The  litde  one  lifted  her  head  hem  the  wo- 
man^ fanast,  bent  towards  the  earpestsr  smd 
smiled  in  return,  one  of  ha  sweetett,  most 
loving  smSas.  The  weaum  instwtly  draw  tha 
ohfld  hHk,  while  a  shade  of  fear  want  ovarher 
oonntenance. 

•*DonH  be  alarmed,  madam,"  said  the  car- 
penter in  a  respectful  voice.  "If  she  wiIlooBa 
— let  ber  ocHne.  You  may  take  h«r  agpite* 
Grace,  darling!   Sweet  one!  Oorae!" 

Again  the  babe  raised  hera^  up  and  leaned 
towards  the  carpenter.  Again  she  an^ed 
sweetly— flnttered  her  tiny  biutds,  and  seemed 
anxions  to  gee  into  his  ainui.  He  reached  oat 
for  ber,  but  just  as  she  seemed  ready  to  firing 
to  lum,  her  eyes  wandered  ap  to  the  toving  fece, 
■0  iUl  ef  mmtfewaUe  tenderwas,  that  bent  over 
:  ban  and  then  die  fell  baokavon  the  boaom  aba 
:  knew  to  ha  her  mother^ 

A  shadow  darkaned  on  the  oaipenier'ii  feasb 
"Oome,  darling!"  be  repeated,  extcBdisg  his 
hands. 

She  lifted  her  head  again,  stretdied  got  km 
arms,  and  in  "tha  next  instant  wan  tighdw 
dasped  to  the  «trpcnter!s  basom. 
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BIflss  Toa!  An  angel  of  love  yon  have  been  to 
at  allf  How  can  we  give  you  up?  Ob,  no — 
no.  It  most  not  be!  God  gave  you  to  us;  and 
■ball  we  let  any  but  the  Death-aagd  take  you 
•way?" 

Tke  Bothar  had  started  t«  htr  *et,  and  was 
now  moving  by  the  side  of  Harding,  as  he 
PMed  about  tbs  iwni»  ber  fiw»  full  of  slarm 
and  anxiety. 

"0,  sir!  Givo  me  back  my  babe,"  she  cried, 
iaavoireordsepsuppUoatioa— ^•Qraoel  J>ar- 
Uim!    Came  to  your  mother!" 

Harding  paused,  and  by  an  effort,  repressed 
the  strong  upheaving  of  emotiou.  As  be  re- 
lAXed  the  tight  clam  of  his  arms,  the  little  (me 
raised  her  bead,  and  now  z«aebsdon»  bar  bands 
towards  her  mother. 

••Go  back,  then,"  he  said,  kissing  her  ten- 
derly. **Go  back,  I  cannot  say  nay,  if  it  is 
in  both  your  hearts." 

As  Grace  returned,  with  a  baby  murmur  of 
joy  to  her  mother's  arms,  the  carpenter's 
utrengtb  seemed  to  leave  him,and  he  sank  into 
a  duilr,  where  for  some  time  he  remained  with 
bis  bead  drooped  upon  bis  Inreast.  IVom  this 
state  be  was  aroused  by  bearing  the  elder  of 
the  two  women  say,  addressing  Imr  daughto — 

*'Toa  came  in  the  carriaM?" 

"Yes." 

*'How  far  is  it  away?'* 

•'About  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  tiie  road  to 
Seeohwood." 

"It  is  growtog  late.   We  most  leave  here." 

"Tou  will  not  leave  to-night,"  aud  Harding, 
as  he  arose  and  came  forwanl. 

"0,  yes.    We  most  go,"  was  answered. 

"To  that  I  cannot  consent."  The  oarpeater 
spoke  firmly — "unless  you  go  akme." 

"Alone!'' 

The  mother  of  Grace  looked  frightened. 

**Tes— alan*.  Did  you  think,  for  an  instant, 
that  I  would  stand  passive  and  see  her  taken 
away  1^  8tarangers.no  matter  what  tbdr  claim? 
If  so,  jott  have  mistaken  Jaoob  Har^ng.  Who 
are  yonf  Whm  do  you  live?  a^eee  are  que»* 
tioN  that  must  be  folly  aaswercd." 

There  was  a  manly  d^ty  about  the  oarpen- 
Ub  that  compelled  respect,  and  a  firmness  of 
manner  that  i^wed  him  to  be  entirely  in 
earnest. 

The  two  woman  looked  at  each  fttber  with 
iroubled  glances. 

"You  shall  know  all  in  good  time,"  sud  the 
alder. 

••Now  is  tbe  good  time,"  was  answered. 
"Bdieve  me,  whan  T  say,  thatlloirethat  babe 
tao  well  to  trost  her  even  with  her  mother, 
when  all  the  past  is  oonstdered.  unless  I  know 
vlwra  to  Bud  that  mother.  I  must  bold  you 
batihtaaUriwrfwpoiisihility  tinn  your  own 

"Wlmtteto  be  done?"  almut  sobbed  the 
distrassed  young  wemw.  **0h,  that  I  ware 
anoe  more  at  hwM  with  my  babe.  Kind  sir" 
— «Dd  she  taned  to  tbe  carpenter  with  a  plead* 
ingloQk— '*d»letn>Bo.  I  bare  tba  Bmaw  of 


bang  generous  to  you,  and  I  will  be  generous. 
Gbratitude  for  your  kindness  to  my  child  has 
already  suggested  ample  benefits.  O,  sir,  with- 
draw your  opposition.  There  are  reasons  why 
we  desire  to  remain  for  the  present  tmknown. 
Say  that  we  nu^  leave,  and  I  will  never  ceasa 
to  ask  for  you  Heaven's  dwioest  blessmgs." 

**It  oannot  be,"  said  tba  carpenter,  with  im- 
waveriog  firmaess.  "Thatofeold  ncmr  lam 
here  vnieas  I  know  all  about  thoss  who  take 
ber  away.  Sely  upon  it,  aotihiag  will  turn  me 
from  this  purpose." 

Tbe  two  women  now  comimmed  with  eadi 
other,  apart,  for  some  minutes.  The  elderthai 
approached  Hardily  and  said— 

"My  name  is  Hairtlay;  and  I  liro  in  Ovn- 
ton." 

There  was  an  nneteadinoss  of  vwoe  and  eye 
as  she  spoke,  that  did  not  escape  tbe  carpenter's 
notice. 

"It  will  not  do,"  replied  Harding,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Y/  hat  uiill  do  then?  "  exclaimed  the  woman, 
in  a  quick  demanding  Toioe. 

H«r  whole  manner  changed.  The  flatted 
will,  so  need  to  reacfaug  its  pnrpoaa  in  ajUe  of 
all  hindrances,  ooold  tamdy  brook  this  oppcK 
sition  no  longer. 

Fives  times  did  Jaoob  Harding  pace  the  room 
backwaids  and  forwards  before  answering. 
Then  pausing  before  the  woman,  who  had  re- 
mained standing,  he  said — 

"Ooe  tbing  1  have  lolly  deckled.** 

"What?" 

The  woman  qxjke  eagerly. 

"That  Grace  does  not  leave  here  to-night.* 

"0,  sir!   Don'tsay  that!"  cried  the  younger 

of  the  twt>  strangers.   Her  pale  face  blanched 

whiter. 

"I  have  said  it,  and  will  nttt  change,"  an< 
swered  the  carpenter.  "You  can  both  remain 
if  you  wiU.  We  will  give  you  Ifae  best  accom- 
modations oni  poor  abode  can  offer.  Am  fm 
me,  I  want  time  to  oondder  this  matter.  It  is 
ftr  too  Weighty  to  receive  a  hurried  decision.  I 
must  have  a  night's  sleep  upon  it" 

"Oh!  for  patience,"  exclaimed  the  elder  <tf 
the  women.  "You  may  repent  ibis,  ar!  You 
know  not  whose  will  you  are  thwarting." 

"I  confess  my  ignoranoe,"  said  Uarding, 
with  a  siisAe  of  irony  in  his  voice.  *'And, 
therefore,  it  is  ^at  I  hedtMo  and  obosa  to  act 
with  circumspAtion."  ^ 

"We  oammt  laaain  hofa  to>night.  Impos- 
sible!" 

"Very  well.  You  will  find  vb  all  hen  to- 
morrow, or  tbe  day  after." 

Sering  that  Harding  was  not  to  be  moved, 
the  two  women  drew  ti^etberin  a  distant  part 
of  tbe  room,  aod  remdnad  in  wUspwed  oon-* 
Torsation  for  a  kmg  time. 

"My  daughter  cannot  be  iodnoed  to  leava 
ber  child,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  left  Edith, 
and  came  forward  to  where  Harding  was  nqsr 
seated  by  his  wife.  "She  will,  therefore,  re- 
maint  at  least,  until  to-morrow,  ^DOHn,  I 
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trust,  you  will  pormit  fatr  to  deptrt  with  her 
babe.  Further  bindntice  OQ  your  part  will  be 
oraelty.  Think  <^  what  ake  has  already  snf' 
£ared,  and  spare  her  further  anguish.  Ab  for 
me.  I  will  go  to-night." 

"Ton  are  welcnne  to  atay*  if  it  so  please 
yoa,'*  retained  tba  cftrpentar. 

**Uy  daogbter's  health  has  been  fteble  for 
MM  tim«,"  said  the  woman,  **and  she  is  now 
qnite  OTaroome  by  &tigue  and  excitement.  If 
you  will  let  her  reure  early,  she  will  ti^«  it  as 
a  kindness." 

Ura.  UanBng  arose  at  this,  and  laying  the 
now  Blee[«ag  Lotty  in  her  &tber's  arms,  passed 
irom  the  room.  In  a  few  mmutes.  she  re- 
tnmed  and  said  the  chamber  was  r«ady,  if  the 
lady  wished  to  retire.  The  mother  and  her 
danghtv  wwtt  in  tog^cr,  and  shnt  the  door 
behind  them.  Mn.  Har^ng  intended  to  enter 
the  room,  also,  but  the  door  closed  so  quickly 
that  she  wai  left  withont.  For  a  moatent  or 
'  two  she  stood  oonfhsed  and  undeddecL  Then 
taming  to  her  knsbaod,  die  nid— 

*<Jaoob,  what  is  to  bo  done!  Baiw  can  w« 
1^  her  np?" 

**We  will  not,  unless  we  know  more  of  these 
IMrsoDS  than  we  dqw  do,"  reidied  Har^og. 

"It  is  her  mottier,"  sud  Mrs.  Harding. 

<*Yes;  that  is  i^ain.  Bat  who  and  what  is 
she?" 

"If  we  Mily  knew." 

-"We  must  know-"  -  Harding  spoke  firmly. 
"Not  until  I  have  tl^e  fullest  intelligence  in 
regard  to  them,  will  I  consent  to  let  them 
have  the  child.   Hark!  what  ia  that?" 

Tbe  oarpenier  listened. 

"What  do  you  hear?" 

Mm.  Harding  was  startled  by  her  bnsband's 
Banner. 
•<I  tbooght  I  heard  a  noiae." 
"Whatwaaitlike?" 
»I  don't  know." 
Bath  lirtened  for  some  moments. 
"Where  was  it?" 

"I  can't  tdl  whether  it  was  in  the  hoosft-or 
oat  doora.  It  was  nothing,  piobaUy.  I'm 
•xcitcd." 

Sdll  ihigf  listened  in  a  kind  of  bfeathless 
snspense.  • 

*'I  wonder  if  they  hare  fastened  that  door. 
They  are  very  still,"  said  the  carpenter. 

Mrs.  Harding  stepped  figb^  to  the  door, 
tod  tried  the  lock.' 

"It  Is  fastensd."  she  ^iepared  baek. 

"They  most  have  turned  tbe  holt  ¥ery  si- 
lendyt"  remarked  Hardkig.  "Sappose  yon 
knock,  and  ask  if  they  want  anything." 

Blrs.  Harding  topped  gently.  Then  was  no 
answer.  Sha  tapped  again,  bnt  loader.  Still 
'all  remained  silent  witlun.  now  rattled 
the  lock,  and  called  to  the  inmates.  The  eflbrt 
was  frtntleas;  no  answer  to  bor  summons  was 
retained. 

"I  don't  lifce  this."  nid  Harding,  starting 
up  and  advandug  to  the  door,  against  which 
be  thMw  his  bo^  with  a  Ibree  that  \mk» 


the  &stea>Dg8  within.  As  the  door  ewnng 
open,  his  eyes  rested  npon  tbe  open  windbv. 
In  an  instant,  all  was  comprehended.  Fling- 
ing tbe  slewing  child  he  hsld  m  his  aims  opoa 
the  Qntumhled  bed,  be  sprang  tfarongh  tha 
open  window,  and  disappcAnd  Is  tka  dark- 
ness. 

"A  qaarter  tit  a  mile  from  hm,  on  ihe  raad 
to  Beechwood."  He  remembered  Uiese  wordM^ 
and  ran  swifUy  In  that  direotion,  hoiHng  to 
overtake  the  fugitives.  Tbe  sky  was  ovor- 
douded,  and  the  night  mtensely  dark.  In  vain 
tbe  eye  sought  to  penetrate  ate  thick  ▼«!!  of 
shadows.  For  more  than  half  a  mile,  HarAng 
pursued  his  way  towards  Beeohwood,  and  ihm 
stopped,  with  a  beart-stokeniDg  oonscwnsness 
that  longer  Bcarcfa  in  that  direction  was  bop»- 
lees.  Rotuniing  with  ra^Md  steps,  he  swept 
around  in  a  wide  oirale,  vainly  seeking  for  tbe 
two  women  who  had  disappeared  so  mHse- 
lesdy,  takii^  with  them  tbe  dear  angel  of  his 
household.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  Undtt 
oorer  of  the  darkuMs.  they  had  effected  their 
escape.  After  an  honr  spent  in  finittcas 
searoh.  he  oaae  ba^,  locking  pale  and  te- 
tressed.  To  the  eager  qnertaeniogs  of  Us 
tearfbl  wife,  be  only  Miawered— 

"Gone!  gone!  and  not  a  trace  of  them 
behind;"  dropping  into  a  chair,  as  he  spoke, 
and  trembling  from  exhaustion  q{  body  and 
miad.  ' 

*-0h!  Jacob!  Jacob!"  It  was  alt  tbe  bar*- 
stricken  wife  could  say,  as  she  leaned  ont 
him,  and  wtpt  bitterly. 

"Mary,"  said  the  carpenter,  afttf  be  had 
grown  otlmer,  "I  have  never  bad  anything  to 
hurt  me  like  this.  It  seems  almost  as  if  a 
hand  were  grasping  my  heart,  and  MririBg  to 
tear  it  from  my  breast.  Dear  baby!  And  ta 
lose  her  tinis!   T  oannot  bear  it,  Mary!" 

"If  wa  only  knew  where  she  waa.  Tf  we 
oonid  go  to  her  aosHtbneSt"  sobbed  Ifra. 
Harding. 

"If  she  had  died  and  passed  np  into  Hea- 
ven," said  ,tbe  carpenter.  "But  to  be  stolen 
from  us,  and  taken,  we  know  not  where,  p«r> 
tiaps  to  be  abandoned  again,  and  to  safer,  who 
oan  teU,  what  cruel  treatment!  Obi  tbs 
thought  drives  ra«  bUf  distracted." 

"I  do  not  think,  Jacob,  that  her  mother 
win  pari  «ith  her  again.  She  loves  her  child 
too  deeply.  My  heart  ached  as  I  looked  at  her, 
to  thiak  of  what  she  must  have  bom*  since 
she  tore  it  ftom  her  boEom,  and  left  it  at  oar 
door.  I  wonder  that  she  was  not  bereft  of 
reason.  -For  her  sake,  I  will  tiy  to  bew  tba 
painlfod.  Oh!  if  I  only  Asew  that  aU  woaU 
ba  well  with  the  babe." 

"That  I  most  know,  Mary,"  replied  tbeeav 
peoter,  with  regained  firmness.  "ISm  wwaa 
said  her' name  was  Hartley,  aftd  that  th^ 
lived  at  Overtsn.  This  may  be  tme  or  ftlse— 
bnt  to  Overton  I  will  go  eoily  in  tbe  nocDiag. 
If  the  statement  prove  iUao.  so  mack  is  set- 
tled, and  1  oan  torn  with  mere  eMfidmoe  my 
MssinanDtbwdiraotkw.  x^Of  onft  thiog  laa 
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eerUin— tlMj  do  not  liTenvjtefi«MBMeb>i 

wood." 

As  best  ibay  ooald,  tbe  oarpoMpw  umI  Iris 
wife  sought  to  coosole  ««eb  other,  tad,  ia  tfa« 
act,  drew  closer  together  in  ba*rt,  and  (tit  a 
mutnal  ajmntthy.  Vow  dmerted  tbe  house 
seemed  to  tDMu;  and  their  obamber.  when 
thej  retired  far  tbe  night,  f^t  londy  and 
efaeerless.  If  the  babv  had  died,  and,  a  little 
while  befine,  been  Mmed  fordi  from  that  poon 
to  its  mortal  resting  place,  the  feeling  of  sad-' 
ness  and  desctetioa  raat  oppressed  tbem  could 
not  have  beea  gtronger.  Sleep  did  not  visit 
their  piUowa  early.  They  were  kept  awake  by 
tboughta  the  sweet  babe  that  ud  so  grown 
into  their  hearts  that  it  seemed  a  pMt  of  Uieir 
life.  But,  at  last,  their  heavy  eyelids  closed,  \ 
and  then  this  dream  came  to  Mrs.  Harding — 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  chamber,  with 
an  infant  lying  close  gainst  her  bosom.  It 
had  sofl,  brown,  silken  hair,  curling  in  glossy 
circles  about  its  forehead  and  temples,  and 
eyes  down  into  whose  bine  depths  she  gased 
aatil  it  seemed  that  Heaven  was  opening  to  her 
vision.  It  wss  not  Grace— not  the  angd  babe 
whose  omntng  and  ^ng  were  shrouded  io 
mystery— but  a  new  gift  to  her  mother's  besrt. 
Fall  of  love  and  joy  she  bent  over  the  lovely 
innocent,  while  hw  spirit  uplifted  itself  in 
thankftilBess  for  a  boon  so  precious.  As  she 
sat  thus,  a  pale,  sweet-faced  woman  entered, 
also  duping  an  infknt  ia  her  arms-  She  knew 
them  both  at  a  glance— the  mother  of  Qrace, 
with  her  newly-regained  treasnre  io  her  arms. 
Coming  up  slowly  to  Mrs.  Harding,  she  stood, 
for  some  moments,  gann|;  npon  her  wiUi  a 
tender  smile.  Ifaen  htr  hps  parted  with  the 
wiwds— 

**Onr  hoosdKdd  angels." 

A  thrill  Vt  such  exquisite  pleasoie  went 
flmragh  the  sleeper's  mind  that  she  awoke 
liOtty  was  in  her  aims,  and  she  drew  her  to  her 
heart  with  a  feeling  of  maternal  tttdemcss 
deeper  then  A»  had  ever  kncnm  for  her  <AulA. 

**V\l  be  yonr-little  Oraee,  mother." 

The  words  seemed  spt^en  in  her  ears  again, 
nad  die  raised  herself  up  to  see  if  Lot^  were 
not  really  wakteg.  Bat  no— Let^  was  in  the 
world  of  dreams. 

"Bless  yoD,  my  bal^!"  murmured  Mrs- 
Hardin|>t  ss  she  laid  her  lips  agamst  the  wsnn 
cheek  of  the  sle^.  *'Toa  shaU  be  my  little 
Staee." 

"Dear  mother!  I  wfll  bs  good  if  yov  will 


She  was  dreaming. 

Gathering  her  little  one  doser  in  her  arms, 
Mrs.  Hafdii^  lifted  her  vmee  to  Heaven,  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  to  li»  ehUdren  a 
traa  mother.  And  her  praysr,  risiag  from  an 
esrnert.  yearning  heart,  did  not  tetnm  to  her 
fk^tlesB.   

CHA.PTBR  XIT. 

'*<^ckr'  Maculated  Uie  dder  sf  Oie  two 
wvnen.  as  ^  dosed  the  door  of  the  little 
into  wUdi  the  eacpentn's  wi&  bad 


drawn  tbem,  and  slipped  the  bolt  silently. 
Gliding  past  her  half- bewildered  daughter,  she 
raised  the  window,  which  opened  only  a  few 
feet  from  tbe  gromid,  and  springing  oat  with 
tbe  agility  of  a  girl,  was  ready  to  help  Kdith 
through  the  narrow  way  of  egress  tiuy  had 
(dtosen. 

'•QoiA!   Qdck!   Step  IfgbUy." 

And  ttie  mother  drew  her  arm  around  the 
slender  form  of  Edith,  and  bore  ber  <mward  as 
if  sbe  had  been  only  a  child.  Sweeinog  around 
tbe  house,  Ha  two  women  gained  the  road  that 
passed  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  door, 
I  and  then  pressed  forward  as  fast  as  the  duk* 
ness  would  permit.  In  the  direction  of  Beech- 
wood.  They  were  only  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  carpenter's  dwelling,  when  tbe  young 
woman  said,  in  a  voice  of  alarm — 

"Hafk!    What  la  that?" 

Both  paased  to  listen  and  instantlj  became 
aware,  by  the  sound  of  swiftly  approachii^ 
footsteps,  that  they  were  parsued. 

"O.motber!  What  shall  we  doi"  said  Edith, 
in  a  frightened  voice. 

Her  companion  answered  not,  but  passing 
an  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  off  from 
tbe  road  to  a  clump  of  bushes  thai  opportunely 
<^ered  a  place  of  concealment.  Behind  this 
they  crouched  jast  in  time  to  hide  their  figures, 
which,  from  portions  of  white  io  their  gar- 
ments, would,  in  all  probability,  have  attract- 
ed the  4768  of  Harding,  whom  they  doubted  not 
to  be  the  Individual  approaching  wiUi  snch 
has^  q>eed.  Be  passed  within  ouy  a  fow  ftet 
of  Htem— 80  near  that  his  muttered  words 
reached  their  cars. 

"Come!"  add  the  eUer  of  the  womca.u 
sow  as  Hsfdiog's  hMvy  footsteps  sonnded 
faint  in  the  distuoe. 

"Not  thai  way,"  olyeetad  her  danfj^Uer. 

"Why  not?"  was  sharply  enqnired. 

"He  has  just  passed." 

"Is  not  ths  samage  in  this  ^reetionr* 
i  "Yes." 

"Concealed  in  the  woodsF^ 

"Yes." 

"He  will  not  find  it.  but  we  must  Ovme! 
Io  this  deep  darkness  lies  oar  safety.  Hezft— 
give  me  tbe  child." 
.  "No— no." 

And  Sdith  resisted  tbe  attempts  of  her  mo- 
;  ther  toget  possession  of  Qraoe. 

"Why  don't  you  give  h«rto  me?  fodiah|^rl! 
[  am  stronger  than  you,"  eaid  tbe  woman. 

is  as  light  as  a  feather  In  my  arms,*' 
replied  Edith,  who  still  kept  bold  of  the  babe. 
"You  lead  the  w«7,  snd  I  will  fiollow  as  fost  SB 
you  dears." 

Tbe  woman,  with  a  slight  mflrmorof  tmpa- 
Uenee,  gsve-np  the  hri^  conteet,  and  moved  on 
again  in  the  direotion  taken  by  the  eerpentar, 
ber  dai^ter  following  close  in  her  foMsteps. 
Stopping  every  little  while  to  listen,  and  then 
preaeiog  on,  the  two  ftigitives  continued  their 
way  for  about  ten  ninatesrwhen  Edith  said— 
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<;This  is  the  plaoe.  mothv.  I  told  Hftrk  to 
wait  for  me  in  the  woods,  off  to  the  left." 

Leaving  the  toad,  the  two  women  wmght  for 
the  carriage,  but,  to  their  diflmay,  it  was  no 
where  to  be  fonnd. 

"Are  70a  oertain  about  the  plaoe,  Sdith?'* 

Edith  WM  very  oertain  in  tM  beginning,  bat 
the  darkness  was  ao  bowildving  that  her  niod 
began  to  waver. 

"I  think  it  was  here,  mother." 

"Oh,  Sdith!  And  so  much  at  sUke!"  ex- 
olftimed  her  conapanioo,  rebukioglj.  "When 
will  Tou  learn  to  rightly  guard  the  futurel" 

**The  darkness  is  so  deep,"  said  £dith. 

"Yon  should  have  thought  of  that,  and 
taken  a  ctoaer  ohsomtion.  What  an  va  to 
do?" 

•'Mark!"  called  Sdith. 

"Hash!  Mad  girl!  Tour  toioe  mv^  reach 
other  ears  thui  his." 

"LiBten!"  Kdith  spoke  in  a  quick,  eager 
tone. 

"What  is  that?" 

"It  is  the  carriage,  thank  God!" 

And  the  excited  yonog  creature  leaned  her 
head  against  her  mother,  and  sobbed  violently. 
Uer  voioe  bad  reached  the  coachman,  who  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  where  they  were 
Btandiog,  and  his  horses  were  in  motion.  But 
a  few  moments  elapsed  before  the  two  women 
were  in  the  earriage. 

''Home,  Mark— home!"  whispered  the  mo- 
tiier,  "KoA  as  swiA  as  oar  horses'  feet  wiU  uke 

OS." 

"It  is  very  dark,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
eoaohman. 

"Ton  know  the  road,  Mark,"  was  the  brief 
and  aigniflcant  answer. 

for  a  taw  rainstes  the  carriage  crept  along 
alaost  noisdeasly,  nntil  the  road  was  fairly 
lEained,  then,  at  a  word  from  Mark,  the  horses 
spruog  away  at  a  qiead  that  satisfied  even  the 
impatient  riders. 

For  nearly  two  boars  this  speed  was  main- 
tained, and  tb«i  the  foaming  horses  were 
tamed  into  a  wooded  lane  that  wound  up  to  a 
llilBMd  manuon,  around  which  clustered  many 
ririmRees  of  weBtth,  taste  and  aristocratic  pride, 
loto  this  the  two  women  passed,  and  here,  for; 
the  present,  we  will  leave  them. 

The  morning  that  broke  afwr  that  eventful 
ni^t,  Iband  Mr-  and  Mrs.  HardiM  in  trouble, 
gnef,  and  great  perplaxity  oi  nua£  A  taarfol 
v«a  waaover  thmr  whole  bonsefaold.  Not  one 
of  the  inmates  bat  grisrad  after  dear  little 
Grass  with  a  sorrow  that  knew  no  words  of 
eonfiirt-Hao  rayttf  oonsidation.  All  qoesticHf 
ed«  but  there  waa  none  who  could  answer. 

"What  shall  we  do?" 
■   That  was  tho'daabtful  enquiry  (tf  the  ea>pen- 
tor  and  his  wife,  asked  often  of  eadi  other,  and 
answered  only  by  troubled  looks. 

"Shall  we  at  once  make  it  known  to  the 
neighborhood?"  ashed  Harding.  "This  it  is 
necessary  for  us  speedily  to  determine.  The 
child  will  be  raiasedt  aooner  or  later,  whu  wa 


shall  haw*  to  aooont  satisfheterily  ftrita  a^ 
aenoe." 

"Smpass  jm  see  Mr.  Long,  and  aalt  his 
•imr  said  Mrs.  Hardfaig.  "Ha  is  a  good 
■an.  and  discreet." 

"Well  Boggastad.  Mary."  said  the  carpen- 
ter. "I  will  Bee  fafan  wkhont  a  momenffl 
dday." 

Bat  «T«a  the  school-master  failed  io  see  the 
matter  deariy  on  Its  first  presentation.  To 
brait  the  whole  thing  abroad,  might  prove  n 
serions  tmr;  but,  in  what  way,  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  parties  euioemed  left  altogether 
in  doubt.  It  was  plain  that  they  had  meted 
with  a  desperation  which  only  the  gravest  cm- 
siderations  ooald  jnsti^.  The  crime  of  having 
abaadoned  an  infant,  involved  the  deepest  dis- 
grace, and  it  was  no  cause  of  wonder  that 
they  sought  to  escape  the  penalty.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  babe  from  the 
family  of  Harding  would  not  fail  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  the  neighbors  would  have  a  clear 
right  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 

"What  had  we  best  do,  Mr.  Long?" 

This  was  the  earnest  qnegtim  <h  Harding, 
at  the  eondosion  of  his  conference  with  the 
sdncd-master. 

"Say  nothing  to  any  one  dse,  at  least  for 
to-day,"  was  un  answer.  "I  will  testify,  if 
necessary,  to  the  fact  that  jon  came  to  me, 
and  related  the  whole  of  the  strange  circnm- 
stance,  and  that  I  advised  you  to  k»ep  silent 
for  a  day  or  two,  while  you  made  earnest 
search  for  the  parties  who  had  carried  off  tbe 
child.  My  word,  I  am  sure,  will  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  screen  you  from  suspicion  of 
wrong." 

"I  am  very  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Long,  and  will 
do  as  yon  suggest,"  replied  the  carpoiter. 
"And,  now,  m;  Brst  search  must  he  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Overton,  altboogh  I  have 
little  hope  of  finding  them  thera.  1  aaw  de- 
cepticm  in  the  woman's  unsteady  eyes,  when 
she  mentioned  Uiis  as  her  place  of  reeidenoe. 
One  step  brings  us  to  the  point  from  which 
the  next  can  be  taken.  I  will  regard  this  as 
the  first  step  in  a  Beardi  that  mnst  not  ba 
fruitless." 

"And  it  wiU  not  be  fhiitless,  I  trust."  sUd 
the  school  master,  aa  Hardii^  turned  from 
htm.  ud  went  hack  homo  to  adviaa  his  wife  of 
tbe  oottdosion  to  which  ha  had  arrived,  aftir 
oonaidtiag  with  Mr.  Long. 

Mounted  on  a  good  horse,  tba  aarpentcrwas 
soon  on  his  way  to  Overtim,  a  small  town 
some  two  miles  beyond  Beet^wood.  A  widow 
lady,  with  whom  he  had  some  aeqn^ntanea, 
reuded  there,  and  at  her  house  he  alt|^tad  en 
reaching  the  village.  After  the  eostomuy 
greetings,  and  brief  qnastions  ahent  fhmily 
matters,  Harding  said— 

"Do  you  know  a  lady,  in  Onrtn,  by  the 
name  of  Hartley?"  •« 

"Oh!  yes:  very  well,"  was  the  answer. 

With  what  a  Strang  thn>b^4id  tba  Jk|^ 
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the  oarpaltr  boond  at  ^  «^7t »  UMtocx- 
pec  ted. 

"Is  she  ftD  elderly  Itdyl"  be  next  eftqwred. 

"She  is  put  the  middle  ue;  yet  do  one 
would  oeU  her  old.'' 

•*  When  does  she  liTCl" 

The  womui  took  him  to  the  door.  Mid 
pointed  to  a  fine  old  numaioii,  almoH  hiddeB 
hy  majestic  elms,  that  stood  not  ficem  her 
dfrelliog. 

"Has  she  a  dangbterl" 

**¥e8;  an  onlv  dau^ter." 

"Grewn  np?'' 

-Yee." 

**The  person  I  wish  to  see,"  said  the  car- 
pwter.  "and,  as  my  busineaB  is  eomewhat 
orgeat,  X  mast  bid  yoo  good  morning." 

Tonuog  almost,  abtuptiy  from  the  woman, 
he  sprung  into  his  saddle,  and  galloped  away 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs-  Hartley's,  his  mind 
Steady  strongly  excited  in  aatamp^on  of  an 
inMniew,  the  termination  of  whidi  infdTed 
w  Booh,  sod  was  yet  so  fall  of  imoertaintf . 
Ps«Dg  firom  the  pnUlo  road  infea  a  gra?elled 
lane,  fined  on  eaoh  tide  by  tastefully  oat 
-cedars,  be  adraaoed  towards  a  beaatifol  dwril- 
ittg.  aronnd  whicb  was  ererytbing  to  indicate 
the  possesion  of  a  cultirated  taste  by  the 
0WDM-,  and  wealth  for  its  gratification.  Bat 
at  these  external  beaatiei  he  scarody  ^anoed- 
Too  deeply  was  he  absorbed  by  tfaov^hta  t)i 
the  approaching  inttrriew. 

Disraoaating  and  fastening  bis  horse,  Hard- 
ing adTanced  to  the  ball-door,  and  lifting  the 
heavy  knocker  brought  it  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  sound  rererberated  loudly  within. 
In  a  few  moments,  a  acrrant  answered  his 
summons. 

**Is  Mrs.  Hartley  at  home?"  asked  the  oar- 
psnter.  The  sagpeoge  from  which  be  was  now 
nSmbg  made  1^  votoe  faolter. 

**She  is,"  was  the  qidek  manm* 

"Oan  I  sea  her?" 

*«WiU  ymt  waa  in?"  said  the  Mrfaat.  po- 

The  carpenter  entered,  and  was  diova  into 
one  of  the  elegantly  famished  partom* 

"What  name  shall  I  say?" 

Harding  was  about  to  giro  a  wrong  name, 
bat  his  qut^ened  moral  buibb  instantly  ob- 
jeotpd,  and  he  said— 

"No  matter.  Sar  that  I  wish  partienlsily 
to  dee  her." 

The  aemnt  hesitated  for  a  few  moments, 
and  thm  left  the  apartment.  Soon  the  rustle 
of  a  lady's  garments  was  beard  on  the  stairs. 
Hardioi;  arose  to  his  feet.  inrolnntarilT,  and 
Stood  almost  bddfng  his  breath.  A  tall,  d!g- 
nMed.  mlMle>affed  woman,  witfa  a  mild  conn* 
tenance.  presented  herself.  It.waa  not  ber  of 
whom  tM  exoited  oHa  ww  in  seuch!  Hie 
la^  bowed,  as  she  entered,  and  sidd— 

"My  name  Is  Hni.  Hartley." 

"Not  the  "Mrs.  Hartl^  I  wish  to  see,"  re- 
pflied  the  carnenter,  in  a  tone  that  hetrayed 
tho  depth  ot  his  dlBapp(ri»tauat 


"I  knew  no  ottwr  by  my  ftame,"  the  lady 
answered.  "Ton  seem  to  be  under  some  mis- 
take, sir.  Perhaps,  if  ynu  explain  yourself,  I 
may  be  aUe  to  Set  yon  right.  Will  you  not  be 
se^ed?" 

As  Hardfa^  resumed  bis  chair,  he  said — 

**A  woman  waa  at  mr  boose,  last  night— it 
is  the  seooad  time  ehe  has  oslled  there— who 
told  B*  that  riM  lived  in  Omton,  and  that 
ber  name  was  Mrs.  Hartley." 

"Ah?"  The  lady  waa  surprised.  "What 
kind  of  a  looking  woman  was  she?" 

"In  person,  near  yoar  dze,  and,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  near  your  age." 

The  lady's  face  flashed. 

"Near  my  size  and  age?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  bat,  in  countenance,  your  bear 
no  resemblance,"  BiAd  the  carpenter. 

"And  she  said  ber  name  waa  Hartley,  and 
that  she  resided  at  Overton?" 

'  She  did;  but  I  questioned,  in  my  own 
mind.'her  buthfolness  at  the  time.  Ah!  how 
cruelly  have  I  been  deceived!" 

"Deceived!  In  what  way,  sir?"  asked  tht 
lady. 

"Pardon  m«."  said  the  carpenter,  "tf  I  de- 
cline an  explanatkm.  The  reasons  are  impe- 
rative." 

"Ton  are  the  beet  Jndge  of  that  And  yet, 
as  my  name  has  been  osed  in  so  strange  a 
manner,  it  seems  only  right  that  I  should  be 
made  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with' 
the  occasion  of  such  an  unwarrantable  liberty. 
Oan  you  describe  the  woman  to  me?" 

Harding  gave  as  aocurate  a  description  as 
possible  of  the  person,  for  whom  he  was  in 
search. 

"Did  you  observe  a  mole  on  her  right  cheek?" 
asked  the  lady. 

*'0  yes.  madam!  I  remember  tbat  distinct* 
ly,"  said  the  oarpenter.  starting  to  Us  feet. 

"Tell  me!  Do  you  know  her?" 

"And  she  said  ber  aano  was  Hartk^f " 

«YeB." 

«And  that  she  Kwd  at  Overton?" 

"Her  words,  as  my  visit  here  attests." 

"A  very  singular  statement,"  sud  tbe  lady. 

"0,  madam!  Tell  me  if  yon  know  her. 
Do  not  keep  taie  in  suspense."  nrged  tbe  car* 
penter,  growing  more  extrited. 

"I  cannot  inmgine  Ae  reason  of  sndi  siogiK 
Itr  oendoct"  The  lady  spoke  to  herself. 
"Gsre  her  name  as  Mrs.  Hwtley!  What  does 
it  mean?  There  is  some  mystery  here,"  riie 
added,  addressing  tbe  carpenter:  "and  as  my 
name  has  become  connected  with  it,  I  have  • 
right  to  ask  for  explanations.  For  what  por- 
pose  did  this  woman  oome  to  yonr  house?" 

"From  the  description  I  have  given,  do  yon 
identify  her?"  asked  Hsrdhig. 

"I  do.  deariy." 

The  carpenter  stmck  Us  hands  together,  cx- 
otaiming— 

*-So  mncb  gained!  so  mndi  gained!  O,  m^ 
dam!  tell  me  where  I  can  find  her?"  .^A 
"Not  unless  I  know  wfary9<]L«lf  ^  aeaw 
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of  her.  IfTouwUl  not  tnut  me,  neither  irill 
I  trust  you,"  replied  the  Udy»  firiDljr. 

Deeply  peiplexed  wu  the  owpentw  again. 
Be  saw  that  the  wonan  was  rigw;  and  yet  1» 
was  as  mach  in  donbt  respecting  her,  aa  ahe 
was-respecting  him.  It  was  plain  tti«t  she 
knew  ue  persons  who  had  carrried  oft  the 
cbild:  but  what  goed  or  enil  might  flowfiom  a 
rerelatioa  of  the  straoge  facta  connected  with 
them,  he  was  unable  divine. 

"J>oe8  she  lira  in  Orertoni"  he  asked,  hej^ng 
to  gam  some  admission. 

&all  communicate  nothing."  said  Mrs. 
Hartley,  "anless  I  know  the  gnwnd  of  yoor 
enquiries.  If ,  as  I  said  before,  yovi  will  not 
trust  me,  I  will  not  bust  you." 

*'We  never  know  how  &r  it  is  safe  to  tmst 
an  entire  struger,"  remarked  Harding. 

•'Vary  true;  and  that  is  my  reason  ibr  not 
giving  information  to  a  straonr,  of  whose  ob- 
jects I  am  antiroly  ignorant 

"Will  yon  answer  me  these  qqetftioDS?" 
The  carpenter  spoke  in  an  anxious  tone.  **l8 
the  lady  in  gooq  social  ataodiog?  And  ia  she 
known  aa  virtaous  and  honorable?" 

"fean  answer  yon  fteely.  She  is  ia  good 
staodingj  and  I  have  never  heard  anything 
against  ber  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  this  that 
von  novr  allege— the  aasamptioo  of  my  name. 
This,  sir,  is  a  most  seriooa  allegati  on.  The 
whmfim  most  involve  something  more  anions 
still." 

'■That  it  certainly  does,"  said  thecarpentw. 
**AQd.  this  being  so,  it  is  but  just  towanls  her, 
that  I  shocdd  kcsp  my  own  oounsaU  until  I  see 
her  Gmb  to  faoe.  That  she  desires  seorecy,  is 
apparent  in  the  fact,  that  she  has  misled  me  hj 
aasnmli^  a  oame  that  hdenga  to  another. 
Ah,  madam,  if  you  would  only  give  me  the  in- 
ibrmation  I  seek  " 

The  lady  mnsed  for  some  time.  Tben*  shiak- 
ii%  her  bead,  she  answered— 

•'t  cannot  meet  your  wiabcfi." 

Harding  sighed  deeply.  Rising,  he  moved 
towards  the  door  of  the  *(»rtoeat,  hia  Akc 
strongly  nunrked  by  dieappoiBtnient 

•^Hay  I  ask  yoor  address?  "said  Mrs.  Hartley. 

It  was  given  wtchont  hentation. 

<*Yonr  errand  here  this  morning,  is  a  very 
singular  one,  B^^  Harding."  remarked  the 
lady,  evSdendy  nnwiUing  to  have  him  depart, 
without  some  disoloaSM  <^  &ots  about  which 
her  curiosity  was  in  no  «nall  depee  exeiled. 
**Is  it  not  possible  for  ns  so  Ac  to  tmst  each 
otiwr,  as  to  fanasit  the  iaSonutiaa  each  de- 
siresf"  . 

««Not  at  present,  I  fwr,"  answered  the.«ar- 
penter.  **Tih>  many  grave  oonwdctmtions  fewe 
themaslves  upon  my  mind,  aiul  enjoin  nroum- 
spection.  But  of  one  thing  I  can  asmre  yon; 
I  shall  not  long  remain  in  this  susp^ise. 
Bheidd  the  seaioh  of  ts-day  not  prove  socoeas- 
fal,  you  will  see  me  in  the  moroiog— peihaps 
this  evening,  when,  te  gain  the  infonnatii»  I 
desire,  I  will  diadose  what  now  discretion 
warns  me  to  oonoed."  - 


Bowing  to  the  lady,  who  made  no  fur- 
ther effort  to  retain  him,  Harding  withdrew* 
and,  menndng  hta  horse,  rode  off  at  a  qtuck 
paee.  It  wm  ast  his  pvrpose,  now,  to  make 
fhrther  Bsarch  in  tUs  direction.  Knt,  he 
wished  to  cmsiilt  with  Mr.  Long,  and  get  bis 
advice  aa  to  the  proprie^  of  disclosiDg  to  Mrs. 
Hardey  ^  faets  of  the  previons  evenhtg  in 
order  to  get  the  fafomatien  so  much  dedred. 
And  so,  tumiug  his  horse's  bead  bomewaid,  ho 
pressed  the  animal  to  his  ntmost  speed. 

CHAPCEE  XT. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  Ovcrtoii« 
the  carpenter  went  to  see  Mr.  Long. 

"One  step  taken  in  the  right  direction."  said 
the  school-master,  after  Hvding  had  flnidied 
Us  aartation  <tf  what  pMsad  betwecb  hun  and 
Mis.  Hartley. 

«  Bot,  what  of  tbe  next?"  asked  Bardins; 
;*<That  is  tbs  qnssthm  I  am  msble  to  anmrar. 
A  wrong  step  may  involva  most  scriooB  oobSo- 
qneooes.  The  pMt  je^  in  this  strenge  and  dis- 
graceful business,  evidently  oocaf^  a  high  ao- 
dal  position,  and  are  exoeedingly  anxious  to 
reman  unknown.  If  I  rewal  all  to  Mra. 
Hartley,  in  order  to  gain  the  information  I 
seek,  it  may  be  (h«  cause  of  an  irrepanMe  in- 
jury.  The  motlier  of  Grace  has,  it  is  plain, 
acted  nnder  an  inflnence  from  ha  imperious 
mother,  that  ahe  was  unable  to  reaist;  and  the 
latter,  moved  by  family  pride,  or  some  other 
strong  consideration,  has  taken  an  extreme 
step,  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  it  get  on  tbe 
wings  of  oommoB  report,  mnst  nin  her  in  ths 
good  miaitm  of  every  one." 

"It  IS  but  just,"  remarindtbeschod-mastar, 
"to  w^gh  everything  with  the  nicest  eare, 
where  ao  mneh  is  invAvod.  I  think  yen  were 
attogetber  rq;fat  in  witUnlding  from  Mrs. 
Hartley  the  information  dw  arited.  and  I  can- 
not blame  her  for  being  eqwdly  discreet." 

"But  what  step  can  next  be  taken?  I  have 
not  a.  single  chw  by  wbidi  to  txase  ont  the  fu- 
gitives. They  escaped  in  the  darkness,  aad 
left  no  dgn*of  their  departure  " 

"Did  not  tbe  yooog  woman  say  soasethistg 
about  her  carriage  be^  Mar  at  band,  oa  tlia 
road  to  BeeebwMidl" 

"Yes.  fibs  isUitwM  a  qvailsrof  nmila 
away." 

Vlt  migfat  ba  worth  jwa  vhHa."  said  ths 
schofd'master.  "to  examine  the  ground.  4  litda 
off  iroai^r«ad,ahdasaif  jmtcan  flndAe 
nnric  of  wheals.  Tbs«aeria«s.  moat  profaably, 
was  withdrawn  fcom  the  poUie  way,  in  wdcr 
.to  escape  observation.^' 
I    "Of  what  naa  will  it  bs?"  said  the  carpeatw. 

"PossiUy.the  diseetisa  tnktt  laay  baas- 
^ovtaiaed." 

\  Hardin/sbook  his  head,  denbtfiolly. 
I  "Very  small  iadicationa  are  si^oient  often 
to  lead  to  importuit  reanlis,'"  remarked  the 
!  siAabl-master.  When  we  ire  iJtogether  in  the 
I  dark,  we  aooept  the  feeblest  ray,  and  hail  it 
i  gladly^  as  tne  hsfhiwy    Mfliwibing  light. 
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•Bat  aomft  other  ooane  mmj  km  jwggwtid  it- 
self to  your  mind." 
■  Hu^ng  flfaook  hia  bMd.  M^ii^— 

"I  am,  to  use  your  owo  wcvda,  altogether  in 
dw  dark.  Not  a  siiigla  haua  of  light  is  od 
tiie  way  bete*  mm." 

**Tbm  do  as  I  snrgMt,  my  frieod." 

very  seriooaly  donfat,"  said  the  oarpcn- 
tes  <«tbe  troth  of  what  thiy  said,  about  the 
carriage  being  in  the  direction  of  Beechvood. 
I  fallowed  tbem  qniofcly,  bat  saw  notldng  of 
•itber  thsm  or  the  carriam,  altbMiB^  I  kept  oo 
for  at  least  half  a  mile.*' 

"The  oarriage  was,  of  oonrse.  withdrawn 
from  the  road,  and  ctmeealed  from  view.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  tout  not  seeing  it.  The  wo- 
JDSD*  most  probably,  heard  yon  coming  after 
tium,  aad  hid  be)tind  some  sheltering  object, 
until  yon  passed.  The  distance  you  went  gave 
them  an  opportnni^  to  gain  the  vdnele,  and 
Make  their  asoaps.  M  yon  did  set  meat  the 
carriage,  on  rettfnh^,  tbn  inftreooe  is  plain, 
that  the  direction  t^sn  was  not  towards 
Beeehwood.  Now,  if  yon  can  only  find  where 
it  turned  off  from  the  read,  and  oan  thence 
f<^ow  the  wheel-marks  to  the  place  of  oon- 
Moment,  you  may  be  able  to  trace  th«n  still 
fihrtber,  and  thus  determioe,  with  more  or  less 
certainty,  the  ooursa  taken.  It  will  be  swne- 
thing  gained,  to  know  that  they  did,  or  did 
BOt  go  towards  Baeohwood." 

"1  will  act  at  once  npon  yonr  soggestion," 
•aid  the  carpenter.   "No  time  is  to  be  lost" 

Just  abont  the  |daoe  which  had  been  indi- 
cated, Harding  fimnd  the  deep  impressien  ttf 
wbeds  ia  the  aoit  turf,  turning  off  abroptly 
from  the  beatsn  road.  FollMnng  thice,  ha 
discovered  the  spot  where  a  eairiaga  had  been 
standing  far  some  time,  as  was  olear  from  the 
hoof-marks  en  the  ground.  It  was  behind  a 
dump  of  trees-  B^ood  thisr  he  oould  follow 
the  tracks,  until  they  were  again  lost  in  the 
road.  One  thing  he  was  able  to  determine 
clearly — the  carriage  nekber  came  from,  nor 
iflturoed  towards  Beeebwood.    Between  the 

glaoe  at  which  it  had  been  sUtipned,  and  the 
ttle  settlement  where  the  carpenter  lived,  a 
road  leading  to  the  town  of  Clifton  branched 
o£  He  tried  to  fbUow  the  wheel-marks  in  the 
fotd.  in  order  to  be  sare  that  the  vehiele  ao- 
tnally  went  towards  CUfkon:  bat.  the  hard, 
beaten  snr&ce)  and  the  mingling  of  other 
whed-tracks,  made  thisinpossiUo. 

It  was  now  midday,  and  Harding  returned 
home,  inteodiog.  immwUately  after  dinner,  to 
•tart  fiw  CUAon.  and  devote  the  Tsmsindcr  of 
the  day  to  searches  in  that  direction.  Be 
fonnd  his  wife  awaitfng  him  In  troubled  sae- 
pcose.  A  few  words  soffioed  to  give  her  the 
meagre  result  of  his  efibrta  to  discover  their 
Ti8tt<u8  id  the  previous  evening.  Her  sad  face 
and  red  eyes  told  but  too  plainly,  how  she  had 
spent  the  hours  since  his  departara.  The 
children  were  subdued  in  mann»,  and-  their 
sober  faces  showed  how  sinoerely  they  were 
grieving  &r  the  loss  of  thqr  sweet  little  play- 


mater.  Lotty  had  kept  ckwe  beside  her  mother 
during  all  the  momiog;  and  whenever  the  lat- 
ter sat  down,  overcome  by  her  ffeelings.  to 
weep,  the  child  would  omne  and  lean  against 
bw.  or  draw  har  ti^y  aims  abont  her  neck, 
and  say — 

*<ir  they  dont  bring  her  bMk,  I  will  te 
yoor  little  Onoe.  mctbar." 

How  the  words  went  thrillfaig  to  the  mo- 
:  therms  haatt,  going  deepn  and  doeper  every 
feUne  they  wen  repaatad,  nnUl  at  but  Ai»  t* 
:  could  not  help  elasping  tbe  little  one  passlra- 
:  atdy  to  her  bosons. 

Budlog.  after  eating  a  few  movtbfols  of  the 
dinner  whiofa  he  found  awdtJng  his  return,  had 
left  the  table  and  was  preparhtg  to  leave  the 
bouse,  when  Miss  Oimp,  the  dress-maker,  who 
had  only  htlt  an  hour  before  got  home  frmn 
Beeebwood,  came  in  with  a  look  of  importanoe 
;  on  her  thin  face.  In  that  particular  crisis,  she 
was  far  from  being  a  welcome  visitor:  the 
more  espeeiaUy  as  it  was  inferred  by  them  from 
her  manner  that  she  bad  by  some  means  gain- 
ed intelligence  of  what  had  ooonrred.  fii*  felt 
tbe  reserve  with  which  tiiey  treated  b«r,  and 
was  somewhat  piqued  thereat;  nevertheless, 
she  oould  not  keep  bade  from  them  all  that 
was  in  btr  ndnd.  and  said  soon  after  she  came 
in,  is  order  to  introdme  tiie  snbjeo^ 

*'B6w  Is  that  dear  little  babe?"  Glawdng 
aroond  tbe  room.  "Asleep,  I  suppose?" 

Was  this  a  ruse  to  bring  them  out?  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  thought  so;  and  there- 
£)re  made  no  reply. 

"I  met  a  lady  over  at  Beech  wood, "  said  Miss 
Gimp,  "who  asked  about  yoo  and  that  babe, 
wkb  a  good  deal  of  intarsst" 

"Ittds^!" 

Both  Mr.  and  lbs.  HardiDg*B  infiiSniico 
lAsgooe. 

"Who  was  she?" 

Miss  Gimp  looked  mysterious. 

*>I  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  her 
name."  she  answered  with  affected  gravi^. 

"Was  she  ao  alderiy'lady?"  enqoked  tha 
carpenter. 

"She  was  neither  wry  (dd  nw  TOiy  yonng," 
said  Miss  Gapp.  ■ 

"Though  somewhat  past  middle  Hie,"  re- 
marked the  carpenter,  who  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  .to  excite  a  Kttle  tbe  dress-ma- 
kar^s  curiosity,  by  appearing  to  bavo  some 
knowledge  of  the  person  to  whan  she  reJcn«d. 

"Yes,  said  Miss  Gimp,  kK^ing  at  the  car- 
penter rather  warily. 

"With  dwk,  penetrating  eyes  and  a  pecu- 
liarly dignified,  almost  commanding  maimer." 

*-I  found  ber  pleasant  and  a&Ue  enough," 
said  Miss  Gimp. 

"Sm  can  be  so  when  it  suits  ber  purpose." 

*'Afa,  you  know  her  then!"  remarked  the 
dress-maker,  thrown  off  ber  guard. 

"I  bftvs  met  b«r,  I  {meome." 

"She  did  not  intimate  this." 

Miss  Gin^  looked  a  UtUe  ptuuded. 
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wu  not  moesnry,  I  presume.  Did  yoa 
meet  her  in  her  oira  house?  ' 

"Me!  No  indeed.  1  hsm't  been  to  OUf- 
ton." 

"Ab!  Tme  enoagh.  Xoo  were  at  Beeoh 
wood.'* 

"Tes.  Atlirs-BsrelsyV  Mra.  BeMifort— " 

The  dresa^nuker  stopped  snddenly;  for  she 
Sftw  by  the  esger  manner  with  whiob  the  car- 
penter bent  tovsrds  her,  that  be  was  merely 
ieadiog  her  on  to  t«ll  what  she  knew  aboot  ttw 
ladj  to  whom  she  bad  referred. 

"Mrs-  Beaufort,  of  Olifcon— the  widow  of 
General  BMufort/'  said  Harding,  pressiog  on 
to  the  dresB-maker  so  closely,  that  she  oould 
only  answer  in  the  affirmatire. 

"Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Beaufort,"  she  replied. 
"She  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  aod  was 
making  a  short  Tisit  at  Beecthwdod  while  I 
was  there." 

"Did  she  leare  yesterday?" 

The  oarpenter  asked  die  questkm  in  so  in- 
diffefMit  a  tone,  that  Bliss  Q'lmp  was  altogether 
deoeired  as  to  the  amount  of  hiterest  he  Mt. 

**Ym.  She  went  away  some  time  in  the  af- 
ternoon, T  believe.  Her  going  was  thought 
rather  sudden  by  the  fomlly.  In  titet,  T  heard 
Mrs.  Barclay  say  to  her  daogbter— the  words 
were  not  meant  for  my  ears— tbat  she  conldn't. 
eoooMre  what  motive  Mrs.  Baaafwt  had  f>ir 
leaTiDg  so  abraptly*  aod  at  so  late  an  boor  in 
the  day." 

"You  will  ezcnse  me.  Miss  Qimp,"  said  the 
carpenter,  partly  tarning  away  and  taking  np 
his  hat  from  a  ohair. 

"Men  are  always  excusable,"  returned  Miss 
Oimp.  " Business  hsi  the  first  daim.  Somake 
no  apt^ogies." 

"Mary!" 

Harding  looked  at  his  wife,  and  she  arose 
and  fbllowed  him  to  the  door. 

"I  am  going  over  to  Clifton."  said  he.  "aod 
wiU  oome  back  as  early  as  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  he  on  your  guard  with  Miis  Oimp; 
■nd  do  not.  on  any  account,  let  her  know  what 
happened  last  nii;ht." 

"Never  fear.  Jacob,  she  will  learn  nothing 
from  me."  returned  Mrs.  Harding.  "But  do 
yoQ  tluok  that  woman  w*s  Mrs.  Beaufort,  of 
Olifion?" 

"I  am  sore  of  it." 

"Dan't  be  too  oertiun,  Jacob.  The  disap- 
pointment,  should  tbesupposition  prove  untrue, 
will  only  be  the  greater." 

"There  is  not  a  shadow  of  dooht  on  my 
mind,  Mary—not  a  shadow.  Good  1^!  I  will 
be  back  as  early  as  possible" 

And  the  carpenter  hurried  away. 

"You  know  then,  all  about  this  Mrs.  Bean- 
fort?"  said  Miss  Gimp,  in  the  most  insinaating 
way,  as  Mrs.  Harding  oame  baok  into  the 
room. 

"The  lady  abont  whom  yon  wen  speaking 
to  my  husband.  Just  now? 
The  utter  indifl^reooe  with  which  Mis,  Hakd- 


ing  said  Has,  sorprised  in  no  auall  degne  (fan 
dress-maker. 

"Yea.  Mrs.  Beanbrt,  who  resdes  at  Clif- 
ton." 

Mrs.  Harding  shook  bcr  bead.  "On  the 
contrary,  I  know  nothing  about  her." 

"Nothing?  Well,  that's  strange!  I'm  sure 
j^ur  husbuid  does,  if  yon  don't." 

Miss  Gimp  was  pnsiled,  disappointed,  sad 
a  little  fretted. 

"That  may  all  be,"  anawmd  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing. "He  sees  a  great  nmny  fwpka  wlw  asvei 
come  in  my  way."' 

"But,  nally,  now,  Mn.  Hsrding,  just  in 
oonfldenes."  Mki  Gimp  leaned  towuda  the 
carpenter's  wifh.  and  put  ca  bat  most  iannn- 
ating  look.  "Dont  yon  know  aosBething 
about  Mrs-  BeaoEwtl  I'm  mn  joo  do.  fibs 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  nhont  tmI" 

"Had  she?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  about  the  baby  in  par* 
Ucolar.  Where  is  it?"  and  Miss  Gimp's  eyes 
looked  around,  aearchingly. 

"What  aboot  the  baby?  "  said  Mrs.  Haiding. 

"And  you  don't  Iunw  her  at  all?" 

Mrs.  Harding  shook  her  head. 

*4t's  my  opinion,  tlieo,  that  she  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  that  bat^  than  yon  do. " 

Almost  impossible  did-Mm.  Harding  find  it 
to  repress  the  strong  desire  she  felt  to  qnes* 
Uon  Miss  Gimp  olosriy,  aod  to-  gun  aU  Bhs 
loMW  at  the  prioe  of  entire  oonfidence,  but  her 
better  J adg men  t  gave  her  selFcontrol. 

"That  may  be,"  she  answered;  "fiir  we 
know  nothing  of  its  history.  Ali  I  My 
is,  that  I  hope  she  may  have  as  clear  a  ooo- 
scienoe  about  the  child  as  we  hava" 

"Claw  a  oonaoienoe!'  Bow?" 

And  Miss  Gimp's  ^es  went  searching  abont 
the  room  again,  aod  even  tried  to  peoetrato 
the  adjoining  ohamhcr,  thiOQgh  a  small  open* 
log  in  the  door. 

"  We  have  done  our  duty  by  the  babe." 

Misa  Gimp  was  poaded. 

"How  is  the  sweet  UtUe  cherub?"  she 
asked. 

"Wen,"  was  the  brief  aunrer. 
"Asleep,  I  suppone?" 

'•When  did  yoa  kavs  Beeefawoodl'*  asked 
Mrs.  Harding,  not  af^aaring  to  mtiee  d» 
dress-maker's  question. 

"This  morning." 

"How  long  were  yon  tfaenl" 

"Several  days." 

"At  Mrs  Buclay's,  yon  said,  I  believe?" 

"Yes.  She  sent  Imt  caniage  for  me,  aad 
took  me  over." 

"Aod  returned  you  in  the  same  way?" 

**0f  course.  Slie's  very  much  of  a  lady; 
only  BO  eold  and  reserved.  Mn.  Beaufort,  her 
husband's  sfster,  is  n  wy  difimtt  kind  a 
woman." 

**In  wbat  respeot?'* 

"Oh!  she's  so  pleamat  and  talkativo." 

"What  kind  of « locking  pifson  is  aMI" 
asked  Mrs.  Harding. 
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**TaJl,  and  vtrj  dyignifled.  I  n«nr  sav  Bneb 
a  penHrating  pair  of  black  eyes  in  my  Ufe. 
Thay  seem  to  look  right  through  you,  aome- 
timev.  She  takes  a  ereat  deal  of  intc««at  in 
you.  let  me  teU  you.'* 

••Dues  she,  indeed?   I  wonder  why?" 

How  hard  was  it  for  the  carpenter's  wife  io 
nuuDUin  her  ex'erior  ioditfereoce. 

**Mo,  you  don't  wonder,"  said  Miss  Oimp, 
whose  close  obserration  detected  the  hidden 
•icitcment  the  other  was  so  anxious  t«  con- 
oeaL  **Xoa  know  that  yon  ar«  dying,  this 
minnte,  to  bear  all  I  «ui  tell  about  Ura.  Beau- 
fort." 

"If  yon  really  think  so,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Hardmg,  fcmaag  a  smile,  '*pray  have  compas- 
aion  on  me,  and  reliere  my  great  mspease.*' 

The  dress-maktar  was  at  &ult  again. 

"Uta!"  she  r^ed,  with  ill-ooDcealed  reza- 
tion,  ''if  you  are  so  indifferent  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  eutighten 
you.  1  thought  you  woiild  naturally  feel  an 
interest  in  learning  something  about  a  person 
who  evidently  knows  a  good  deal  more  than 
you  do  about  little  Grace,  and  who,  it  is  plam, 
has  her  eyes  pretty  closely  fixed  on  ;on." 

Saying  this.  Miss  Qimp  arose,  and  made  a 
pmrement  towards  the  door.  She  was  very 
oonfldent  that  this  act  would  break  down,  at 
onoe,  the  assumed  Indifferenoe  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing. But  she  erred.  The  latter  was  too 
clearly  aware  of  how  mnoh  was  at  stake  to 
sntfer  herself  to  be  thrown  fam  her  guard- 
All  the  information,  of  any  Talue,  possessed 
by  Miss  Gimp,  had  bran  communicated-  She 
saw  this,  as  ner  mind  grew  calm  and  dear, 
ftnd  she  was  pleased  tfc*t  the  prying  gossip 
was  about  to  depart.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
dress- maker  lingered,  and  tried  to  strike  some 
new  chord  of  interest.  Nothing  Tibrated  to 
her  touch;  and  she  withdrew,  utterly  disap- 
pointed in  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  in  a 
very  bad  humor  with  both  the  caipcnter  and 
his  wife,  whom  she  failed  not  to  abuse,  in 
round  terms,  during  three  neighborly  visits 
piuid  by  her  «e  naehiDg  her  owo  dweUiag. 

CHAPTm  XTT. 

la  a  luge  chamber,  the  costly  furniture  of 
which  was  in  the  fashion  ot  an  earlier  day, 
•at  a  pale  but  beantifiil  young  woman,  gesing 
fondly  upon  the  lovely  ftwe  of  a  slee^ang  child. 
Bbe  had  no  eye,  no  ear,  no  thought  for  any- 
thii^  but  the  babe,  for,  as  she  sat  thus,  an 
eMerly  woman  entered,  and  moved  across  the 
room,  without  attracting  obserration,  until  she 
Stood  close  bends  her. 

"Edith!" 

The  young  wonaa  started,  and  ber  fhce 
idi^tly  flashed. 

**I  ttd  not  hear  you  come  in,  mother,"  she 
aaid. 

'•Yon  can  neither  hear  nor  see  anythmg, 
now,  hat  that  child." 

The  mothsr  spcdu  with  mom  hardmcM  <rf 
s»nn«r. 


Edith  raised  her  eyes^they  were  not  tear- 
ful, but  calm  and  resolute — and  Bxtog  them 
on  the  face  of  her  mother,  she  said,  speaking 
slowly,  yet  firmly — 

*'HaTe  I  not  said,  moUier,  that  this  babe  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life?  Believe  me,  they  were 
no  idle  words,  uttered  under  excitement.  For 
her  sweet  sake,  I  am  prepared  to  give  up' 
everything — to  endure  everything.  Let  us, 
then,  contend  no  longer-" 

"Thiok  of  the  consequences,  Edith!  Cannot 
you  think  of  thesel  Kemember  that  Oolonal 
D'Aroy  will  be  hen  next  week." 

Wall?" 

"And  that  be  oomesiooUmyMr  hand."  . 

"OUim  my  hand?" 

"It  is  promised,"  sud  Mrs.  Beanfint 

**By  whom?" 

''By  yourself.   He  has  your  written 

ance  of  his  marriage  offer." 
"My  written  acceptance?"  -v 
"Yes.   But  why  need  you  be  reminded  of 

this?" 

Edith  raised  one  hand,  and  dasping  it 
tightly  against  her  forehead,  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments with  a  bewildered  look. 

"My  written  acceptance  of  Colonel  D'An^'a 
hand!   Wliy  do  you  say  that,  motber'f " 

'  Becaose  it  is  tfas  troth.  Xca  wiato  tht 
letter  of  aooeptanoe  yourself." 

••I  did!  When?" 

Edith  looked  more  surprised  than  ever. 

'-Scarcely  two  monins  have  passed,"  was 
the  firm  answer. 

"Ah!"  A  gleam  of  light  shot  across  the 
young  woman's  face-  "Tbat,  too,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "is  becoming  clear.  By  what 
dark  spirit  was  I  possessed?  Mother!  I  have 
been  on  the  very  brink  of  insanity.  The  ex- 
torted pledges  then  made,  I  now  repndiftte,  as 
I  have  already  repudiated  tbe  cruel  act  of 
abandoning  my  precious  babe.  Had  I  been  in 
my  right  mind,  I  dare  not  now  pray  for  for- 
giveness. Tbe  act  of  accepting  Cdmcl 
D'Arcy  is  yours,  mother,  not  mine.  Your 
thought— your  purpose— guided  my  hand  when 
I  wrote  tbe  Ittter—as  it  guided  and  controlled 
my  aotions  on  that  day,«  all  days  the  darkest 
in  the  calendar  of  my  nnhapf^  life.  But,  I 
have  returned  into  my  own  proper  self.  1  am 
clothed  and  in  my  right  mind  again;  and 
Heaven  helping  me,'from  this  day  forth  I  yield 
to  no  influenoe  but  that  of  my  own  sense  of 
right  and  duty!  I  can  work  and  suffer,  mo- 
ther. I  can  bend  to  any  hard  necessity  that 
may  come;  but  false  to  my  woman's  heart  I 
will  not  be!  The  widow's  tears  are  not  yet 
dry  on  mjr  dieeks,  and  shall  1  turn  my  heart 
from  all  its  pure  love?  You  need  not  soowt 
at  me,  mother— I  did  km  him  with  afhll  heart, 
tenderly.  He  was  my  fausbtnd;  my  exoeUent, 
tms.  noUe-minded  husband,  poor  and'  in 
bunbl«  station  Uiongh  he  was— and  the  duty 
d  paUio  acknowledgment  tbat  I  owe  to 
his  memny,  to  myself  and  t«  his  difld,  I  am 
iwolTedtemiksiMKlthatiightipeodBy.  My 
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first  great  eiTor  wms  tbe  (xnceftlment  of  our!  "Hj  poor  ohUd!"  die  sigbed  to  keradf,  u 
muriage  from  tiie  world— th«  second,  wu  suf-  \  a<me  virid  reatiaatfoiu  of  vhftt  Edith  hid  mf- 
feriag  mm  to  go  away  alone.  Ob!  that  I  ooaldifered,  startled  ber  into  a  new  oonsdonnieas. 
bare  been  with  bim  in  his  last  extremity!  My|  This  was  Mrs.  Beaafort'a  state  of  mind 
hand  aboold  have  been  the  one  that  smoothed « when  she  entered  Editb's  ofaamher.  Ttwasnot 
his  pillow— my  voice  the  last  that  sounded  inlthe  first  time  that  the  roioe  of  Grace  had 
lus  ears  Ah,  mother! — bard,  proud,  exacting  ]  awakened  echoes  in  ber  heart  None  bat  she 
mother!  With  what  memoriea  hare  yoa  cursed ;  knew  the  stri^gle  that  it  ooet  to  part  with  tha 


yoor  child!" 

Gradually  had  voice  and  manner  deepened, 
tmtil  both  displayed  an  almost  fierea  energy, 


babe,  when  crim  pride  and  worldly  interests 
demanded  its  abandoament  Angry  as  she  had 
been  at  ber  dangbter's  secret  marriage  with  a 


before  wbieb  Mrs.  Beaofort— for  she  it  was—  yonng  nuui,  in  hamUe  Ufe*  when  the  fact  was 
fiitberselfcowaing.   Hitherto  her  imperious  j  made  known  to  ben  and  almost  driven  to 


will  had  mled  her  daughter;  bat  now,  her  power 
over  her  was  at  an  end,  and  she  f^t  that  it 
was  80.  The  darling  scheme,  to  compass  which 
she  had  trampled  the  most  sacred  (^ligations 
nndfflr  foot — making  her  suffdring  child  a  par- 


madness  when  the  babe  eame  to  mar  all  the 
weU-sohemcd  fatnre— still,  fo  its  lovely  inno- 
cenoe  that  babe  bad  glided  into  her  heart,  and 
made  for  itself  a  plaee  there  in  spite  of  all  her 
efibrta  to  keep  it  ont,  and  to  east  it  out  Wit* 


tKipatar,  even  at  the  risk  of  dethroning  her  |  neffl  bar  two  visits  at  the  carpenter's,  in  ren- 
reasoD— had  come  to  naught;  and  in  its  hope-  taring  which,  so  maoh  was  cndangered- 


less  failnre,  other  min  was  involved.  Gone,  i 
Cor  ever — she  saw,  in  this  seeond  strong  en- : 


In  full  view  was  the  babe's  Ikoe,  as  she  en* 
tered  the  room  of  Edith.   What  a  heavenly 


counter  with  Edith,  that  it  was  so — gone  for  beauty  radiated  therefrom.    What  a  winning 


ever  was  alt  power  to  bend  that  young  spirit  to 
bwwilL  But,  what  next!  Could  she  turn 
from  her  child  inprood  anger,  and  go  forward 
on  her  life-padi  alone?  Sbe  asked  berself  the 
question— and  the  very  thought  caused  a  qtdok 
gasping  for  breath,  as  if  sbe  were  about  to  suf- 
focate- A  litUe  white  she  remained  standing 
near  Edith— then,  without  replying,  she  went 
slowly  from  the  room. 

An  hour  s(ierwards  she  returned,  entering 
the  chamber  of  her  daughter  as  noiselessly 
as  before.  A  low,  sweet  oooing  voice  stole 
into  her  ears  as  she  passed  through  the  door, 


sweetness  was  in  her  murmored  replies,  as  sbe 
answered  to  the  voice  of  ber  mother. 
"Sdith,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort. 
Bdith  started,  as  bc&re,  and  a  shadow  MI 
on  her  eonntoianoe,  as  she  tamed  towards 
her  parent 

'•Edith— my  dangbter."  There  wu  a  tr»- 

mnlousness  in  the  tiHies  of  Mrs.  Beaufort  that 
betrayed  her  softened  feelings.  A  few  mo- 
ments Edith  looked  into  her  &ee,  donbtinglr. 
Then  sbe  saw  that  ber  eyes  wen  dimmed  by 
gathering  tears. 
*'0h,  my  mother!  my  mother!"  she  exclafan- 


and  thrilled  ber  whole  being  with  a  strange  |ed,  in  a  voice  of  passionate  entreaty;  "witt 
euMtion — a  mingling  of  exquimte  pleasure  and  i  you  not  take  this  precious  darling  to  your 
pain.   It  was  the  baby's  voioe.   little  Grace  j  heart,  as  oooe  yon  took  me?"   And  she  lified 


was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  over  her  bent 

Edith. 

"Darling!  Sweet  one!  DarUng!" 
Tbos  her  mother  ^ke  to  her.  and  at  each 
tenderly  nttned  woid,  sbe  answered  with  a 

laving  re^pMise. 
'•My  sweet  baby!" 

And  a  Bbower  of  kisses  followed  the  words. 

The  babe  still  answered,  with  its  sweet,  lew 
murmur,  every  word,  and  every  act  of  endear- 
ment. Sbe  lay,  partly  elevated  on  a  pillow, 
and  in  such  a  position  that  Mrs.  Beaafort  could 

see  ber  f«ee,  while  sbe  rAnained  unobserved  t  drew  them  to  ber  Irart 


Grace  quickly  from  the  bed,  and  held  her  to- 
wards btf  mother.  "Her  hands  are  oat> 
stretched,  mother!  She  asks  for  a  ptaos  is 
your  hesrt— 'will  yen  not  let  her  m!  A 
Heaven>8ent  blessing  to  ns  both  she  wUl  prsvs 
— an  angel  in  our  home  to  smilo  away  the 
darkness  that  has  ovefshadesred  it  so  lea^ 
Dear  mother!  Gather  as  both  in  joor  anns! 
Mother!  mother!" 

The  last  brief  straggle  was  irfer.  Aroand 
them  both  the  arms  of  Blis.  Beanfort  were 
and,  with  a  strong  OMupwssioD,  As 


by  her  daughter.  Tfae  hour  passed  alone  had 
been  one  of  strong  self-oonflict — ending  wi A 
Belf*oonviotiMi  of  wrong.  The  proud,  unsera> 
puloos  woman  of  ^s  world  chafed  for  a  time 
against  the  iron  bars  of  necessity  with  whi<di 
she  found  herself  enclosed,  and  then  gwe  up 
ths  ma  straggle. 

'*Haid,  wood,  cxaetnig  moilier!  Wthwhat 
meauries  We  yoa  eorsed  year  flbildl"  Hov 
tiie  WMds  oootioDed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  until 
ohotds  were  thrilled  whidi  bad  given  finlh  no 
sound  for  years.  Calmness  sncceeded  to 
powerfol  emtMioB'-and  wiUi  this  sabsidiDg  of 
of  the  stem,  etas  toaathis  «f  gentler  IMing. 


My  child!  my  ohyd!"  sbe  sebbcd,  as  her 
tears  fell  over  the  face  of  Bdith  and  the  babe. 
"Even  so  let  it  be.  There  is  room  enough  for 
both.  I  will  take  her  in.  Nay— she  is  there 
already," 

[to  BR  CONCLCraD  IIT  NXXT  HUHBSR.] 

A  divine  of  otir  aequuntance,  sajs  the  Port* 
land  Bdeotie.  hi  reading  Paulas  well'  kBown 
advice  to  Timothy,  slightly  modified  the  text 
without  improving  it,  in  oar  f^nohm.  Ha 
read— "A  little  wine  for  Uirxto»ideA'<ocil«,aiid 
IMneoAen  infirmities."  xbslhidtBrii^tlam 
beai  in  oar  ears. 
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A  VI'  A  HATBZ7LT  CBOAK. 


A  FIDDDE  WI'  A  HAVBNLY 
CROAK. 

A  ooiKspondent  of  the  Nnr  Tork  Mudcal 
Berieir  is  rcpoiuible  for  tbe  foUowbg  story: — 

Pr^adiees  fonndod  on  reiigioas  or  coBscien- 
tious  scruples  are  among  the  most  inTetenite, 
and  not  onfreqaently  among  tbe  most  nnrea- 
sonable.  Such  an  the  prejudices  fcMioerly 
exUtiog — and  not  yet  by  any  noeuis  entirely 
exiinct — obiefly  among  tbe  desoendanta  of  the 
Pnritans  and  tbe  early  Tefovera,  respecting 
the  ose  of  instmmentu  mnsic,  and  its  intro- 
dastiMi  into  the  woisfaip  of  the  saoettiaTy. 
Sometimes  they  extend  only  to  inatraments  of 
ft<oert«iii  charaottr.  "Wiiai  hiatninients,  soeh 
u  tiu  flats,  Ac  are  tolerated,  while  such 
H-om  tbrir  efficacy  to  oat-gut  and  hair  are 
bunshed  from  the  choidi,  and  their  ose 
deemed  scarcely  lepataUe  in  tbe  flunily  circle. 

There  is  a  hamlet— no  matter  where— in- 
bahited  midnly  hy  the  deacendants  tiT  the 
Seottish  OorenanterSr  who  have  Inherited  from 
their  ftttbers  not  only  tfarir  sturdy,  unbending 
integrity  and  wbole-souled  piety,  bnt  all  their 
Mtter  hostilitT  to  "the  sinfta'  praetaces"  of  tbe 
men  who  wMi  tbe  iddle-bow  w  who  jmn  tbe 
danoe. 

A  young  minister  had  come  to  settle  among 
them.  With  a  smile  ever  upon  bis  connte- 
nance,  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody,  while 
seal  for  bis  Master's  work  shone  oat  in  every 
ftc^n,  he  soon  drew  around  him  tbe  s^pa- 
thies  and  tbe  love  of  bis  bumble  parishioners. 
But  ere  long  be  perceived  a  change;  friendly 

Beetings  were  coldly  returned;  mysterious 
ots  of  tbe  awful  guilt  of  mibisterial  back- 
sUdings  occasionally  reached  bis  ear;  knots  of 
men  were  seen  gatiiered  at  the  comers  of  tbe 
streets,  engaged  in  earnest  oonversation,  indi- 
cating by  their  looks  and  gestures  that  the  oc* 
copaQt  of  the  hnmble  parsonage,  that  stood 
foil  in  view,  supplied  the  theme. 

A  vague  romor  had  began  to  float  throng 
tbe  hamlet,  deeply  affecting,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  stem  old  Sootcbmen,  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  their  minister.  It  was  heard  with  in- 
credulity, and  indignantly  repelled;  but  it  ga- 
thered strength;  doubt  succeeded  to  confldenoe 
until  tbe  most  stubborn  incredulity  could  re- 
sist no  longer;  tbe  unmistakable  sounds  of 
"tortured  ca^gut,"  proceeding  from  tbe  par-| 
■onage  itself,  reached  tbe  ears  of  that  knot  of 
men,  and  tbe  awful  fact  stood  revealed  that 
their  minister  "played  the  fiddle."  Such  an 
enormity  could  not  be  tolerated.  Tbe  elders 
of  the  ehnicb  came  together,  in  secret  con- 
daTO,  to  ooDsntt  upon  the  oowse  to  he  pursued 
hi s*^  an  oaeKency,  and*M  theoounnito- 
lum  ci  their  diubwations,  a  oounattee  was 
aippointed  to  watt  ftrthwilb  apon  the  mfaiistsr 
at  faia  hoaM,  "and  deal  wi*  him  in  a'  iUthful- 
aaaa,"  and  hrteg  badL  a  report  9i  the  result 
of  tbeu-  Bkiario*  to  tbe  renainiag  elden,  who 
would  in  tbsnaatima  wiipaBlif  their 
letani* 
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Daring  aU  tbjs  time,  the  pastor  Umsdf  ^had 
not  been  an  nnooncemed  observer  of  what  was 
gmng  OB  among  his  people;  neither  was  he  ig- 
norant of  its  cause.  Conscious,  however,  of 
rectitude,  he  did  not  think  that  duty  required 
of  him  tbe  sacrifice  of  an  exquisite  and  holy 
gratification,  to  satisfy  unreasonable  prejudices 
that  be  believed  would  be  removed  by  a  Jodi- 
cious  coarse.  From  the  wiudow  of  bis  study, 
be  saw  the  committee  of  the  dders  approach- 
ing with  unwilling  steps,  and  immediately  con- 
jeetnrii^  the  object  (rf*  their  visit,  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  meet  the  question  in  a  way 
that  tber  little  eipeeted.  Ueetiiw  them  wltli 
lus  osnu  endiab^,  he  uAoed  tnam  Into  hia 
snug  stwfy,  tnd  withoiit  giving  them  an 
portuuity  to  enter  upon  the  sulject  of  their 
mission,  he  oonmenoed  'an  animated  eonversa- 
:  tion  upon  a  subject  that  immediately  arrested 
their  attention.  Music  was  his  theme.  He 
spoke  of  it  as  an  aid  to  devotion— of  its  power 
to  subdue  tbe  soul — to  elevate  it  above  tbe 
earth— to  bring  it  into  almost  immediate  com- 
munioatioB  with  its  Creator.  He  described 
tbe  venerable  Psalmist  of  Israel  pouring  forth 
with  tbe  entbuiriasai  inspiration  those  glo- 
rious songs  of  Zioo,  that  ever  since  haye  been 
tbe  comfort  and  delight  of  the  people  of  Gd€, 
and  sweeping  with  his  treufanna  hand  the 
strings  of  bis  harp,  until  the  swdling  80ui)d 
was  echoed  back  from  the  sorrounding  hill- 
tops. Carried  away  with  tbe  ardor  of  bis 
own  feelings,  he  rose  from  bis  seat,  and 
taking  fnm  a  ease  that  stood  in  one  coraer 
of  tbe  room  a  well-worn  violonoello,  be 
saag  to  its  agoompaniment  one  of  those  im- 
mortal chorals,  BO  dear  to  every  Oluistittjn 
heart,  and  especially  to  every  Scotchman. 
Possessing  a  ricb,  full  voice,  and  no  little  skil 
in  the  management  of  bis  favorite  instrumeiw 
he  ponred  out  such  a  flood  of  harmony  as  bad| 
seldom  greeted  the  ears  of  his  spel1*boand  lia-^, 
teners.  The  stem  old  men  were  conquered— 
oonqowed  by  tbe  very  weapon  that  they  bad 
oome  to  owdema.  As  Uie  pastor  retatned  the 
instrument  to  its  accnstomcd  place,  the  elders 
araae  and  gra^Md  his  hand,  and.  wiUtout  al- 
luding to  the  object  of  their  they  bade 
him  *-good-bye." 

Meanwhile,  as  time  wore  awaj,  the  remain- 
ing elders,  who  were  anxionsly  awaiting  tbe 
return  of  their  committee — somewhat  doubt- 
fbl,  perhaps,  of  tbe  result — became  impatient 
at  their  protracted  delay — drawing  no  very  fit- 
voraUe  augury  tharefroa.  At  length,  they 
entered  and  resumed  tbeir  place  in  the  august . 
cirale.  Somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  novelty 
of  tbeir  positira,  as  eav^  who  had' failed 
even  to  spiwk  of  tbat  ftr  whtab  tbsy  bad  beaa 
sent,  th^  sat  for  a  time  fai  alcace,  imtil  one 
more  imfnitiAt  tbui  tbe  rest  exoUomed— 

*'Hae  ye  dealt  in*  the  minister,  and  hae  ye 
destroyed  the  dell's  weapon?" 

"Hout  awa,  mon,  wi'  your  dealin*,"  indig- 
nantly rallied  one  of  the  eommittee;  "ir^ 
nans  o'  your  wee  bit  sinfu'  danoin'  fiddles,  but 
it's  a  gnat,  big  fiddle  wi' a^ia-TeD-lrrQNnk." 
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-AffTHUK'S  HOm  ICAOAZIKE. 


FLOWN. 

laMtOad  to  Hn.  U*rjr  U**"*,  of  JHM7  CMj. 

BY  TASSX  TALMa. 

"SMth  U  K  Bight,  utd  an  Ml." 

Wearily,  oh\  wearily^  the  long  night  wore  twaj 
To  one  who,  tossing  on  his  couch,  ysaroed  for 

the  coming  day; 
And  oft  his  white  lips  moved  in  pr«yeri  hii  blus 

eyes  ort  were  cast 
Upon  his  pate  and  gentle  wife,  with  looks  of 

loTo,  th0  last. 

The  tall  palms  felt  the  toaeh  of  dawa,  and 

oraoge  btossoms  threw 
Sweet  incense  at  the  I}«y-god's  feat,  as  if  his 

step  they  knew; 
Among  the  dark  greea  aloe  boughs,  a  flood  of 

miwic  born 

With  light,  stole  softly  to  his  ear,  tad  whis- 

pered^"Xt  is  mora." 

"OhI  dariing.  ope  the  shatters  wide,  let  in  th* 

day,"  he  said, 
"In  vain  ttae  p-^iniaa,  to  and  fro,  are  waving  o'er 

my  bead| 

1  long  to  fbel  th*  cooling  wind,  lift  seotliingly 
my  hair, 

I  frinti  let  in  the  broath  of  roofo— let  in  the 
Uessed  air> 

*'K  little  while,  a  few  brief  hours,  these  life- 
links  will  be  riven. 

And  I  shall  wear  the  robes  (Asy  wear,  who  love 
and  are  foi^iven; 

And  at  the  gblden  portal  meet  oar  little  daugh- 
ter fair — 

Christ  saRers  me  to  come  to  Him,  will  Ud  me 
enter  there. 

«My  Miury,  dear  one,  when  this  heart  beats  not ; 

ai^ainst  thine  own. 
And  thoo  dost  turn  the  way  we  came,  and  wu- 

der  back  alonej 
Oh'  leave  me  not  in  this  strange  land,  hot  bear 

me  home,  to  lie 
Beside  nor  little  Hattie's  grave,  beneath  oar 

Northern  sky.** 

The  birds  sang  in  the  aloe  booghe,  that  gnw 

anear  the  door. 
Sang  on,  although  to  breaking  hearts  be  listened 
never  more; 

Another  strain  than  theirs  had  borst  upon  his 

raptured  ear, 
The  "Boly— holy— holy"  song,  that  enlj  angels 

hear. 

Then  sank  the  worn,  devoted  wife,  as  if  by 
lightning  stroke,  , 

Roars,  days,  her  heart  aeerelMd  sp  the  tears,  . 
till  G«d  the  foent  aweke; 

Life  saved,  tho'  now  a  weariness,  she  narsed  it* 
feeble  ray. 

For  him,  her  boy,  the  fatherlessi  and  sought  a  , 
homewara  way.  , 

Ohi  days  of  peril  on  the  seal  OhI  dreary  months  ' 
alone'  \ 

The  voice  that  cheered  when  ootwatd-boand,  i 
she  listened  not  its  tenej  < 


fet,  sometimes  in  the  midnight  hoars,  it  whis- 
pered in  her  ear, 
/*Peaee,  dear  one,  to  thy  broken  heart,  my  spirit 
hovers  near." 

KhS  he  it  near  her  everywhere,  to  comlbrt 

when  she  weeps — 
Hit  spirit  floats  upon  her  dreams,  a  watch  anear 
her  keeps; 

The  ancets  minister  to  those  whom  Jesns  calls 
His  own, 

Tliere'e  bot  a  fragile  veil  between — then  where- 
fore are  we  lenet 

K  little  veil,  like  thtf  whi^  hid  the  Pr^hat^ 

shining  brow. 
Too  glorious  for  mortal  eyes,  we  eeald  not  beu 

it  now; 

The  Heavenly  Shepherd  in  His    arms  the 

Wounded  Iamb  will  bear, 
Till,  with  her  darlings,  in  the  fold  of  upper 
meadows  (air. 


Eatino  AMD  Drinking. — I  believe  tbat  an- 
warracied  and  mODStroua  errors  are  propa- 
gated, by  different  writers,  on  the  subject  of 
food  and  drink.  Each  man  has  a  wbim  or 
hobb^.so  that  it  has  at  length  come  to  the  point 
that  if  a  man  will  live  healthfully  to  a  great 
sge,  say  a  hundred  years,  be  mast  cat  nothing 
but  grapes  and  drioK  nothing  bot  r^-water. 
The  gentleman  who  advocates  the  grape  diet, 
contends  that  wheat  bread  ought  not  to  be 
eaten,  tliat  it  has  too  much  earth  in  it,  and 
tends  to  stiffen  a  man's  joints  and  muscles  half 
a  century  sooner  than  if  lie  subsisted  on  grapes- 
There  are  certain  districts  in  the  United 
Sutes  where  new  notions  of  every  description 
flo'irish  with  amazing  vigor,  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  converts  are  concerned:  among  these 
mere  notions  are  the  itgurioos  tffiriAsof  tea  and 
:  coffee  as  a  daily  drink. 

I  think  that  it  is  deiiKmstrable  that  a  stogie 
I  cup  (tf  weak  tea  or  coffee  at  a  meal,  especiuly 
:  in  cold  weather,  and  most  especially  in  persons 
I  of  a  weakly  baMt  or  constitntion,  is  tia  mote 
;  healthfol  than  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

Tea  and  coffee  doubtless  do  injun  some 
'  people— that  is,  some  persons  may  not  be  able 
to  drink  them  without  its  being  fottowtd 
some  discomfort;  so  will  even  water,  if  used 
too  fVeely:  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  ia 
nearly  every  saeh  case  of  unoomfortableness 
after  a  cop  of  tea  or  oofte,  this  condiUra  of 
things  has  been  brought  abotit  by  the  too  free 
ose  of  these  articles,  or  that  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  has  been  impaired  by  improper  eating. 
—Hidt'M  Journal  i^Huhh. 


Everybody's  in  debt  Wedoot  oarehov 
;  oAm  be  wRlee  op,  nor  how  many  ncdpts  he 
ou  Aow,  ner  bow  nligwady  be  baa  gnn 
ttpon  the  "cash  prineipUa."  Tliere'a  one  re* 
odj>t  be  caanot  show,  and  for  the  beat  reason 
in  the  world--^  nvnr  veesived  it,  vis.,  a  r^ 
oripfe  in  fall  Sir  *'«io«  «iU  «■*• 
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THE  WIU>  PIOSOK. 


SOS 


THE  WILD  PIGEON. 

BT  C.  W.  WEBBEA. 

I  have  tlways  tboaght  Um  FtaBOiger  Vigdoa 
oost  of  uma  along  with  the  Bald  ^^^e.   It  ia 


ap  grett  dties  in  one  3mj,  ind  bonung  than 
down  the  next,  it  all  «  delusion  of  Uie  excited 
aensea,  and  unworthy  of  belief  by  our  resp«et> 
able  people.  Yoa  never  got  rich  in  a  day.  nor 
did  any  of  your  cbildren  |>y  acddent  ever  do 
so;  therefore,  you  disbelieve  the  whole  story— 
even  a  better  type  than  that  great  lud.  in  1  most  eBpecially  as  not  one  of  these  flooding 


millioos  of  gold  has  ever  come  directed  to  you. 
Now  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
witnessed  a  perfect  eclipse  of  a  bnlliant  sun- 
set for  one  half  hour  before  that  luminary  had 
dipped  behind  the  borison,  caused  solely  and 
entirely  by  the  passing  of  a  flock  of  pigeons, 
which  oontinaed  to  go  by  in  app«raitly  un£- 
minlsbed  niunbets,  ma  Iwg  as  the  twilight 
lasted.  WonldyounotTotemeashaTeneroWB 
and  a  strait^jaebet  forthwith/ 

"ThanuaiDBrattilagalB  hMTMmdMitfa,  Hontio,*' 

The  fact  is.  that  people  who  live  in  tbis  new 
world,  as  well  as  those  who  come  to  it,  have 
got  to  accustom  their  credulity  to  taking  pretty 
high  gnlpha  occasionally,  and  if  they  cannot 
.swallow  the  Mississip^  for  a  morning  draught 
to  wash  down  a  breaKfiut  alligators,  in  emn< 
latton  of  a  river  boatsman,  they  must  at  least 
modestly  folk>w  suit  in  tbo  cerserering  cnltl- 
vatioD  of  that  golletal  capadty  wUeh  a  finr 
i  Ihink'thrae  1  «IKri«>ce,  out  of  sight  of  the  smdce  of 

wliUons  wiU  b^";;jceived  to  have  t^^J^f.  "STS*  ^r.'^T V^^^ 
ing  S  anak«ical  troth  in  them  when  ^ond'^!*  ***  Amencan 

Turn  a  foreigner  loose  in  a  pigeon  roost— he 
would  stop  his  ears  in  consternation,  and  vow 


aorae  re^Mc^,  of  tbe  American  chuaoter.  In- 
deed, if  tbe  comparisMi  be  elaborate,  it  will  be 
found  that  tbe  resemblauoes  between  os  as  a 
people^  and  this  peculiarly  indigenous  produc- 
tion of  our  cwtioent,  is  most  remukable;  The 
Americans  may  be  truly  called  the  passengw 
p%e(HU  of  a  nav  civiusatioQ— borne  <m  the 
iroD  wu^  of  Btcam!  The  suddenness  of  oar 
migrauwis— Uie  distances  to  whidi  thcv  an 
extended— the  oountleas  swarms  in  whwh  we 
move — tbe  tremendous  changes  wrought,  as 
by  magic,  where  we  aligiit— ths  extraordinary 
disregard  of  individual  kfe,  which  is  lost  in  the 
general  activity;-— in  one  and  all  these  marked 
pecaUarities.  we  not  alone  closely  resemble, 
but  in  several  far  surpass  these  birds!  In 
utility,  too,  the  resemblance  is  not  less,  for  we 
are  both,  in  the  strictest  s«ue,  ntilttarian  in 
mil  our  mass  movements,  and  whether  either 
of  OH  be  entird.y  aware  of  the  good  we  do,  yet 
somehow  or  other  it  seems  that  Providence 
makes  as  instrumental  of  nrach. 
cwrious 

something  of  anakigicid 
W8  have  looked  at  the  habiU  of  tbe  Ixrd  with 
»n  eye  to  soch  a  otmtrast— and  admitting  at 
ibe  saoM  time  the  posaibility  that  Uiere  may  , 

be  points  of  comparison  between  a  bird  and ' "''S''^*  difference  that 

tbe  man,  for  my  own  part  I  tbidc  that  such !  sounded  n»ore  like  an  ocean  falling  out  of 
possibilities  not  only  do  exist,  but  that  man  is !  licaven,  than  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
rather  the  honored  party  of  the  two— for  while  |  ^  advise  all  rhetoricians  who  may  find  them- 
the  act  of  the  bird  "answers  mere  nature,"  i«lves  engaged  in  pUiog  up  the  "agony,"  Pe- 
tbat  of  the  man  is  usually  "oo  compulsion" — ;  I'^n  on  Ossa,  in  search  of  some  epithet  to  ex- 
and  so  far  as  any  integrity  of  volition  on  his  P"^  '  sound  louder  than  thunder  and  deep 
part  is  concerned,  seeoks  to  be  most  tbe  result  bassed  as  the  sea,  to  throw  away  his  superla- 
of  acddeot  in  him— in  a  word,  while  man  has  ^^^^  ""^  "Pigeon  Roost,"  at  once.  It 

created  his  own  world  of  motiv«,  and  made  to  i nmplify  the  image,  and  our  people  will 
himself  a  "golden  calf."  in  CalifomU,  God  i ""iderstand  what  he  means, 
created  the  motives  and  Uie  mast  which  lead !    I  think  I  should  be  about  as  apt  to  forget  mj 


tbepasseoger  pigeon  to  Uie  great  West. 


first  interview  with  an  earthquake  as  my  in- 


Bere  we  would  take  time  to  say  to  those  <  trodoction  to  a  pigeon  roost  It  ba|^Kned  that 
•Btnto  doubters— who  have  been  in  uehaUt  Of  I  a  district  ct  oenntiy,  partly  in  the  Barren^ 
Betting  down  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  tbe  <  and  about  ten  miles  horn  my  father's  residence 


wild  pigera  to  the  account  of  that  ludicrous 
8^t  of  exaggeratiim  for  whtob  tbe  Western 
humof  is  notoriooa,— geoUemeo,  I  enttrdy 
agree  with  yon,  it  is  impossible  to  bdieve  such 
things  without  seeing  them.   You  never  saw 


in  Southern  Kentucky,  bad  been  for  many 
years  resorted  to  by  the  pigeons.  They  never 
oboose  exactly  the  same  locality  for  two  suc- 
cessive times,  hot  tbe  location  choseu  was 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  within  the 


the  pigeons  iu  your  dove-oote  behave  so  in  your  |  range  of  a  number  of  miles.  It  often  happened 
life;  therefore,  you  may  [woperly  conclude  the that  no  pigeons  made  their  appearance  for  a 
thing  is  all  a  delusion.  Men  are  crazy  who  j  number  of  yeu^  in  Buocessitm,  when  tbe  mast 
tiAl  you  these  wild  stories;  your  respectable  I  was  scarce,  hot  when  it  was  heavy,  th^  ajk 


seme  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  such  absur- 
dities on  hearsay,  any  more  than  you  beUeve 
these  high>floim  and  ex^vagaot  stories  about 
the  new  Oalifomia  pigeon  roost.  Tut!  tat! 
tUs  wild  talk  about  miUimis  of  gpld  and  hun- 
dreds (tf  thottsaads  of  people  flooking  there  and 
dying  in  armies,  getting  rioh  aa  ftit*  building 
ToL.  m.~No.  4.  S 


pearance  was  uniform. 

Early  in  the  Autumn  small  flocks  begin  to 
be  seen,  which  fly  very  high  aod  seldom  alight 
—their  power  of  vinm  being  soffioieat  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  mast  beneath 
them  aa  they  thus  pass.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly aeat  forwud  as  soonts  by  the  main  body 
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to  report  upon  the  prospeotfl  tiifA,  before  it 
should  mors  in  that  direction. 

These  wild  high  flyers  are  seen  ererr  year, 
whether  the  pigeons  come  in  great  nnmbere  or 
not— and  ah!  what  a  time  of  jumping  for  joy, 
and  Rcouriag  of  old  guns  there  was  (br  me, 
when  OD  some  misty  morning,  a  few  days 
after,  aa  I  strained  my  eager  gaze  through  the 
**ros(fate  obscare,"  that  dark  moving  point  I 
had  watched,  spread  and  spread,  tfll  at  last  I 
saw  the  goId«i  snnrise  flashed  from  their  high 
wings,  and  the  ery  ^'they  oome!  they  come!" 
is  drowned  in  the  msfa  and  roair,  as  they  sf^eep 
like  a  heavy  olond  of  arrows  over  me. 

"It  is  settled  now!"  and  (  catch  a  long 
breath  as  the  cold  current  of  air  they  draw 
with  them  passes  over.  The  first  great  floch 
that  follows  tfat  little  ones  that  oome  tlist, 
shows  that  we  are  to  have  a  *'pigeon  year." 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  Now  for  fun!  Yonder 
come  other  flocks — three  — four — five— six  ! 
They  are  flying  low!  They  will  light  near 
here!  See  tbem  stoop  down  towards  those  tall 
old  bushes  and  oaks  on  the  river  bank — they 

{)a3a  them  and  rise  up  again  with  snch  a  grace- 
ill  sweep,  alt  their  dark  azure  backs  turned 
tomxds  us— round  they  wheel  now.  as  the 
(•cloud  turns  out  its  silveiy  lining  to  the  night,' 
all  their  white  breasts  flash  out  upon  us,  ronnd 
and  round:  bow  like  one  creature  tbey  do  whirl. 
Bs  if  a  ungle  will  but  gnided  them  all.  Now 
the  steady  sweep  is  pausing:  they  are  all  to- 
gether— a  few  short  flappings,  and  they  have 
alighted. 

What' a  magical  change!  The  green  boughs 
that  waved  in  easy  lines  sway  and  bend  be- 
peath  the  sudden  weight,  glistening  with  bur 
nished  purple,  gold  and  green,  and  all  alive 
with  shirting,  restless,  half  spread  wings!  Oh! 
to  be  in  forty  paces  of  that  burdened  tree 
with  my  double  barrel!  And  now  pop,  pop 
pop.  bang,  bang,  boom!  The  whole  town  is 
allive  and  firing  away  like  a  besieged  place 
Gvtsry  muifket,  duck-gun,  hird-guu,  double- 
barrel,  horse  pistol,  and  pop-guo,  is  hauled 
Oat  from  its  rasty,  dusty,  musty  dormitory. 
Charged  nearly  to  the  mntzle,  is  let  off,  it  mat- 
terx  not  bow  or  in  what  direetion.  so  that  it 
but  add  a  quota  to  the  wild  hella  bulloo  ol 
welcome  to  the  pigeons-  All  this  multifarious 
Artillery  is  supposed  to  be  fired  at  the  legionr- 
pa»sing  OTerheiad,  but.  as  they  seem  to  takv 
no  notice  of  it,  we  will  let  it  pass  for  supposi- 
tion. 

Sonetimes  they  open  their  rmnks  a  little, 
and  swerve  as  if  in  courtesy  they  would  giv? 
free  passage  to  the  exhausted  shot.  Then  it 
woold  be  amusing  to  see  the  next  flock  swerve, 
tx>,  and  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  when 
tbey  get  to  that  place,  as  though  tbey  could 
never  do  suffinent  honor  to  the  messages' of ; 
greeting  from  below.  ' 

Now  away  to  the  forest!  How  strange  it 
looks,  boned  and  heaving  with  this  wtri^t  of 
feathered  life  upon  it^t  seems  and  sounds  like 
a  vexed  ooean.   Fire  into  that  heaped  oak. 


The  roar  «f  their  rising  wings,  deafens  yoa 
wlule  the  bent  trees  leap  up  erect  for  many  a 
rood  around-  Thump,  thump,  flutter,  flutter! 
Hear  them  fall,  the  dead  and  wounded— fifteen, 
twenty,  thirty,  eren,  strew  the  ground  All 
around,  the  same  scenes  are  going  on.  Oroaps 
of  boys,  uegroes,  men,  batf-dozen  to  one  old 
rasty  blooderbuBS,  thrtmg  the  brown  woods^fa 
every  direction.  Beedi-nnts,  aconis,  wiM- 
frapes.  patter  down  in  one  jnoessant  hail.  Ite 
air  is  filled  with  floating  feathers.  It  is  load 
and  fire  again,  load  and  fire  as  tbey  qobm 
baek,  drelmg  in  great  edtUes  nnmd  and  nMd 
the  tvves  fttwn  wbenoe  they  have  Just  beni  di*- 
tnrbed.  Above  the  roaring  of  their  wings,  at 
Uiey  alight,  you  can  distingiiish  a  busy  poud, 
emitted  by  the  Mrds,  which  is  the  melody  of 
all  this  uproar — the  undertone  of  its  boatat 
bass-  This  soene  of  constant  slaughter  con- 
tinues until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  tbey, 
being  gorged  with  food,  retire  to  perch,  scat- 
tered, lower  down  in  the  trees  for  quiet  and  ta 
digest  their  food-  Hw«  the  spoi^  or  r&tbar 
butchery,  of  the  morning  ends,  for  tbey  are 
not  so  easily  approached  now  as  when  feedmg, 
aiMl  the  sportsman,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degred,  is  satisfied  with  having  ktHed  two  or 
three  bushels- 

This  is  pigeon- shooting  b^dayl^lit,  but  to 
give  you  some  more  definite  idea  of  tbcir  biib- 
bers.  as  seen  even  at  this  time,  we  will  qaoto 
from  Mr.  Audubon  his  rough  estimate  aod  eft 
hand  observations  of  their  nnmbers,  in  riding 
thniogh  Kcntncl^,  at  his  leisure,  on  hoaa- 
back: — 

-In  the  Antomn  of  1813,  I  left  my  house, 
at  Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  oa 
my  way  to  Loaisville.  In  passing  over  the 
Barrens,  a  few  miles  beyond  Hardensbnrgh,  I 
observed  the  pigeons  flying,  from  north  east  to 
Kouth-west.  in  greater  numbers  than  I  tbougbt 
1  bad  ever  seen  them  before,  and  feeKng  an  in- 
elinatirn  to  count  the  flocks  Uiat  might  paaa 
within  the  reach  of  my  eye  in  one  hour,  I  du»> 
mounted,  seated  myself  on  an  nniiM-nce,  and 
began  to  mark  with  my  pencil,  raakii^  a4ot 
Tor  every  flock  that  pamed.  In  a  short  time, 
finding  the  ta.'^k  which  I  had  undertikcn  im- 
practicable, asfhe  birds  poured  in,  in  counties 
multitudes.  T  rose,  and  counting  the  dots  then 
put  down,  found  that  one  hundred  and  mx^> 
three  had  been  made  in  twenty-one  minotes- 
[  travelled  on.  and  still  met  more  tbe  (artber  I 
prooveded  Tbe  air  was  )iter»lly  filled  with 
pigeons:  the  light  of  noonday  was  obscured 
as  by  an  eclipse,  and  tbe  oonttnued  boix  of 
wings  had  a  tendenoy  to  loll  my  senses  to  re- 
pose. 

"Wbilat  mitfaig  for  dinner,  at  Toimg's  iimt 
at  the  oonfloenoe  of  Salt  River  with  tbe  Ohio, 
I  saw,  at  mv  Idstnv,  immense  legions,  atiU 
going  by,  with  a  front  reaching  hr  beyond  tht 
Ohio  on  the  west,  aod  the  bMcbwood  fawta 
directly  on  the  east  of  M.  Not  a  aiogt*  bird 
alighted,  for  not  a  nut  or  acm  was  that  year 
tobeseeaui  die nei^bMfasod.  Thc7,ean«t> 
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^iNOtlT.  Urn  m>  higfc  tliftt  difftmnt  trids  to 
wemch  uwm  with  m  wpittU  rifle  proved  inaffec- 
uut,  Bor  did  the  reports  duturo  tbeu  in  the 
least.  I  ceooot  describe  to  yon  the  extreme 
b««titf  of  their  tonti  CTotiitions,  when  hawk 
«tuDced  to  press  uptm  the  reer  of  «  flock.  At 
•noe,  like  «  toneat.  uid  wi^  a  noise  like 
thnnder,  they  rushed  into  «  oooipeaC  mass. 
prwuDg  upoa  each  other  towards  the  oeotre. 
In  ttwse  alnMMt  aoltd  naaaes,  they  darted  for- 
ward in  nadtdating  and  angular  Unes,  de- 
aoeoded  and  8«wt  dow  orer  the  earth  with  in- 
ooBMirable  TeUmty,  mounted  perpendicolariy 
W  aa  to  rcaamble  a  raM  oolumn,  and*  whfn 
high,  were  seen  wbeding  and  twisting  witbiD 
their  contfaned  liaest  which  then  reaemUed 
Um  ooils  of  a  gigantio  Be^>ent. 

*'B«fore  sonset,  I  reached  Loaiarille,  distant 
from  Hardensborgh  fifty- fire  miles.  The  pi- 
seons  were  still  passing  in  undiminiabed  num- 
»era,  and  ewtiQued  to  do  so  for  three  days  in 
Moeessioa.  The  people  were  all  in  arms.  The 
banks  of  the  Ohio  were  crowded  with  men  and 
boys,  iDoeasantly  shooting  at  the  pilgrims, 
wbi(^  there  flew  kiwer  as  they  pused  the 
riw.   Moltitudes  were  thus  destroyed.  For 


flesh  than  that  of  pigeoos,  and  talked  of  no- 
thing but  {rigetms.  The  atmos[dwre»  doiing 
Mb  time,  was  atnwgly  impregnated  with  the 
peculiar  oditf  which  emanates  from  the  species. 

"It  may  not.  perhaps,  be  oat  of  plaoe  to  at- 
lenpt  an  estimate  of  the  nnmber  of  pigeons 
eontMaed  in  one  of  those  mighty  flocks,  and  of 
the  qoaDtity  of  food  daily  consumed  1^  its 
siembers.  The  enquiry  will  tend  to  show  the 
astonisbiDg  bounty  of  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  His  crea- 
tures. Let  as  take  a  column  of  one  mile  in 
breadth,  which  is  far  below  the  average  size, 
and  suppose  it  pas«og  over  us  without  inter- 
raptbn  for  three  houn,  at  the  rate  above  of 
«De  mile  in  a  minute.  This  wiU  give  us  a 
parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
1^  one,  eoTcring  one  hundred  and  eighty 
■%aara  miles.  Allowing  two  pigeons  to  the 
aquare  yard,  we  have  one  billion,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions,  one  hundred  and  thlrty- 
aiz  thouyand  pigeons  in  one  flock.  As  every 
pig«on  daily  eonsumes  fully  half  a  pint  of  food, 
the  quantity  necessary  for  HUpplyiog  this  vast 
multitude  must  be  eigbt  millions,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day." 

But  these  are  only  such  scenes  as  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  garish  eye  of  common  day.  It 
is  the  night  scene  that  we  want — the  pigeon 
rooet!  £b!  for  the  pigeon-roost!  Cart,  tent, 
borsee.  negroes»  a  friend  or  so,  with  good  store 
of  substantial  "creature  comlbrt"  provided, 
plenty  of  ammamti(m,  cloalfs,  blankets,  guns, 
dse.— we  are  ready! 

Ah!  what  an  exUIarating  UKKoent— my 
first  visit  to  the  pigeon-roost!  I  bounded  into 
My  saddle  as  if  I,  too.  won  wiogii.  The  dis- 
tuca  was  between  nght  and  ten  nul«t,  and 
wo  so  caloolatod  our  hoar  of  starting  as  te 


reaoh  the  aoene  a  little  befim  aandown.  Ihi 

Ust  half  of  the  ride  wa  fwmd  tbe  vo^ 
tlwoi^ad  with  people,  aU  mov^  the  same 
way,  and  pigeons,  if  not  UtefftUy  in-  enif 
mouth,  were,  at  least,  upon  every  tongne— 
seme  with  wagons,  some  with  carts,  some  with 
basl^,  some  with  me^-bags— and  the  arms! 
they  defy  desoriptjon! 

About  an  hoar  before  sundown,  you  see  hero 
and  thm  m  small  flock  <^  soonta.  Soon  these 
disapyeu'.  Nov  the  exoited  sanses  are  voosed 
on  tbe  almtt.  Tbo  oye  roams  MStleasly  bom 
and  tbm  amvd  the  bmu— noSbing  to  be 
seen  with  life  exaept  a  solitary  hairic.  passing 
high  above,  with  steady  flawsngs.  Yoa  may 
know,  from  the  directian  it  whidi  it  heads 
tfaat.ib  has  soenled  slaoghter  upon  tbebrecse. 
As  it  grows  later,  a  soatteved  flodc  of  coinsd 
crows  may  be  seen  streaming  ^nUy  m  ths 
same  couise.  They  go  to  batten,  to-monow, 
with  tbe  TulturM  and  other  imcleaa  thuigs, 
upon  the  slain.  They  are  afraid  to  ciw—tfaefy 
are  awed  out  of  their  usual  impudent  clamon. 
Nature  seems  to  be  holding  her  brtMh.  Then 
is  not  a  sound  to  he  heard.  £rerytfaiDg  seems 
to  wait— listening  for  the  great  coming. .  The 


a  week,  or  more,  the  population  fed  on  no  otbn  dead  stleooe  fatigues  your  impatience.  Tbe 


mn  is  getting  low*  ton  are  nearly  within 
hearing  of  the  msting-plBoe»  and  yet  v 
sound. 

Tbe  borsss  prick  tbei>  ears— ba!  what  now? 
What  strange  sound  is  that?  It  is  heavy— is 
it  a  tornado  coming?  What  a  deep-veiled 
rear!  The  sounds  of  wave,  wind,  and  forest 
are  all  oommingkd  with  tbe  romblkig  of  wheels 
like  worlds!  Ho,  ben  they  oome!  The  blade 
cload  has  passed  before  the  sun — his  bumiihed 
shield  is  darkoied  and  the  glowing  sky  fikdes 
out  The  full  burst  of  the  deafening  volume  of 
tbiU  vast  sound  is  borne  upon  you  overwhelm- 
ingly with  a  current  of  fresh  air  strong  enough 
to  swerve  yon  in  the  saddle.  Tfa«y  are  over 
us!  We  pause  in  meechless  amasement. 
Heavens!  what  a  agbtf  Half  tbe  sky  is  ob- 
seoied.  On,  <n,  with  a  smooth,  tmpetnous 
flow,  as  tbe  liquid  draps  of  a^Khly  -riven 
glide,  now  filling  the  stunned  sense  with  tbe 
tremeDdous  stleooe  of  their  passiog.  When 
will  it  ceasel  Is  it  one  of  the  everlasting 
Hoodsl  We  gtze  until  tbe  red  ni^  is  ga- 
thering around  us,  and  now  move  on  to  ttu 
camping- ground.  We  stop  within  Uie  limits 
of  th»  roost,  to  pitch  our  tent,  and  make 
other  preparations  for  tbe  n^ht's  work.  We 
can  barely  hear  each  other  raieak,  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  our  voices.  You  might  ooojee- 
ture  from  this  that  we  were  in  a  noisy  neigb- 
borhqod.  In  ocoasiooal  lulls  we  would  hear, 
by  way  ot  variety,  oaths,  yells,  cries  of  anger, 
uid  of  mirth,  and  sbwts,  mingled  with  tba 
barking  of  dogs,  and  nsighiog  of  horseo, 
whiob  showed  that  our  oo-wwkers  in  ths  in- 
tended mossaae  were  flocking  in;  and  em 
all,  tbe  owl  welcomed  the  deepening  shadows, 
with  his  about  of  gloomy  glee.  Our  e«m^ 
Bio,  UsBDg  high,  romls  fltfuUy  many  a  ««- 
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ftoas  granp  areoBd  «fi.  eageriy  hnnyiag  Huk  s  pasnng  firom  om  part  d  the  roest,  which  li 


pRKHMtions  in  tht  dark 


over  five  mflet  in  tengtb.  to  the  ather,  and  so 


Our  sapper  oven  oot  bmes  Momd;  our  thia  tremendotn  B«^l  is  oontiiiBed  ti&  Umg 
emu  TMdf,  we  are  <tf  into  the  heart  of  the  [after  Biiteight 

rooit;  for  dow  the  aproar  has  beoome  bo  ex-     Towards  three  o^sloek  the  soonds  have  laU- 
dtmgT  tiiat  we  are  already  as  near  half  mad  |  ed,  the  bfrds  hare  beoouie  wearied,  a&d  most 
as  we  are  deaf.   What  are  all  those  flashes, : 
here  and  there,  in  the  du-k? 


have  rest.    Now,  the  broad,  roHnd  moon  ta 
op,  and  yon  mty  see  them,  heaped  in  Uack 
**Goiis!  7011       fellow!"  the  friend  at  my  |  oones,  i^ainst  the  sky,  on  some  stabborn  Mk 


dbow,  yelled  in  ray  ear.^ 


BtiU  u  dea&,  ezoept  that  kw,  soft  ot,  beftrd 


**QwmV'  I  aueMned,  in  a  awt  of  aatinnatlo  now  and  then.  TUfl  is  the  time  wacn  U» 


de^air.   ''GohI  I  cant  hear  any! 


[  eruelest  oafiiage  oommenoes-^tli^  ding 


**Hear'em!  yoaoovldnt  hear  a  cannon!"  nately  to  theirieosts,  and  men  sungfaterAen 
Bat  I  did  hwr,  like  a  wfaiqiered  soreeoh,  tn  wagon  loads,  with  poles  and  sticks, 
the  aoamp'g  ocmTnlrivelaaghter.  What  an  awftd  diange  it  is,  to  tbts  deep  ri- 

Htfe  we  an  among  them!  Look  at  that  lence  and  the  solemn  momili^t!  We  eaon 
huge,  k>w  Mack  mass— it  looks  like  a  <great  out  from  the  weeded  lands  on  to  the  Barreao, 


wail,  sereial  acres  wide.  One,  two,  three, 
in  platoon.  I  hear  no  soaiid— sorely  our 
■  goas  missed  fire;  Btmined  and  amaced.  It 
Senas  a  wild  dream— that  Uack,  heavy-look- 
ing wall  springs  tip  like  magic,  and  a  tall 
wood  is  there — while,  with  a  noise  of  wings, 
that  made  the  eartk  tranble,  lifting  UieraaelTes 
into  the  dosky  air — filling  it  confusedly  as 
snow-flakes  fill  the  dimmed  moonl^ht  of  a 

winter's  storm— the  birds  nwrost  ns  move  offM  heavily  loaded,  into  one  of  the  densest  tbeaa 


hat  myriads  take  tkrir  places:  and,  vriiila  we 
nidi  in  witk  lantenu,  and  with  torehes,  to  gft- 
tfaer  up  the  dead  and  wounded,  the  yonng 
irood  is  bowed  again  into  our  Tery  faoes;  Mid, 
lifting  our  lights  we  can  see  the  birds,  clinging 
in  hundreds,  to  the  limbs  within  oar  reach— 
tiieir  bright,  black  eyes  daszted  by  the  glare, 
and  they,  ottering  that  soft,  meltow  ary,  wldi 
a  quick,  incessant  iteration. 

What  a  shame  it  was  to  murder  them — they 
leaked  so  innoeent,  with  their  hit  bosoms  and 
gleaming  necks!  Bat  a  pigeon  roost  is  no 
plaee  to  make  monod\es  on  mercy.  Thump, 
cruh,  our  negroes  are  among  them  with  long 
poles,  short,  heavy  sticks,  and  dabs;  they 
beat  them  down,  as  &e  farmer  thrashes  down 
his  fruit. 

It  is  getting  dangerous  beneath  these  tnea; 
the  biT&  are  piled  one  on  another,  three  or 
Ibar  deep,  and  see,  stSll  they  are  alighting— we 
&n  again;  horrible  eannge!   Hundreds  have 


which  were  covered  with  long  pnirie  grass, 
and  a  scattered  growth  of  Uack- Jacks.  Her* 
we  found  the  grass  pressed  down  as  smooth 
as  a  floor,  by  the  superiBonmbent  weight  of 
near  three  inches  of  the  ordure  of  the  birds,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  own  bodies.  They  nee  is 
myriads  before  ns,  v«ling  that  glittering  moon. 
The  blat^-jacks  were  piled  like  solid  heaps. 
For  Mperiment,  we  fired  a  single  mu^et. 


and  aetaally  pidced  up  a  himdRd  and  flffy 
dead  and  wounded  Iriras,  as  the  result. 

Thoroughly  e:dnaated,  asvdl  as  diilled  hy 
the  morning  air,  we  retreat,  sldvering,  to  our 
camp-fire,  and  our  tent.  As  we,  the  wh<rfe- 
sale  slanghterers,  leave  the  scene,  the  wo1tcs» 
the  foxes,  the  raccoons,  the  opossums,  the 
minks,  Uie  weasels,  the  snakes,  the  hawks,  the 
owls,  the  crows,  the  vultnres.  all  sneak  in  to 
take  tb^r  share.  The  farmers,  for  milea 
around,  tarn  in  their  droves  of  hogs,  to  eraunch 
their  riiare,  too,  of  the  Uoody  feast.  Sick  with 
the  reaction  of  my  long  exdlement,  I  sink  in 
utter  exhaustion  on  oar  blanket-beds,  to  dream 
of  pigeon  roosts  and  Pandemonium! 

Our  article  is  already  tob  long:  we  wfll 
mei«Iy  mention,  in  oonetadon,  ftat  the  faree^ 
ing-pfaces  of  these  buds  are  npon  quito  as 
vast  a  scale  as  their  roosts;  and  are,  in  msny 
respects,  fiiH  as  curious.  We  have  not  time 
to  describe  one  of  these  places  now.  We  regwd 


fidloiT  IM  ns  move  away  to  another  part  of  this  wonderful  bird  as  the  dtreot  means,  in  the 
the  Seene.  As  we  pass  along,  our  way  is  im-  economy  o(  Nature,  by  which  the  growth  and 
peded  by  the  follen  trees  and  great  limbs;  in-  i  distribation  of  mast- bearing  forest  trees  has 
deed,  we  see  them  falling,  and  yet  we  do  not  \  been  principally  equalised  upon  Uits  conti- 


hear  the  crash.  By  this  time  my  senses  are 
80  bewildered  and  excited,  that  I  scarcely  know 
myself,  my  friends,  where  I  am,  or  what  I  alb 
ddng.  Every  minato  we  meet  parties,  stagger- 
ing past,  under  the  loads  of  their  slain — 
tiM  noiseless  flashing  of  the  guns  aroond  ns,  is 
Hlu  that  of  fire-flies  in  ft  summer's  erenia^. 
Hnndreds  and  hundreds  of  gmu  an  there, 
doiRg  tlut  work  of  murder. 

Just  above  the  tops  of  iln  trees,  ovsr  onr 
heads,  are  pooring  Incessantly  two  bread 
asid  Inavy  currents,  which  pass  each  other 
irithottt  oonftuion,  though  ul  is  eonfoskm 
ocmfoonded  beneath  Osm;  they  an 


□ent;  while  they  can  fly  from  Charleston  to 
New  York,  with  rice  gathered  in  the  former 
place  still  undigested  in  their  crops,  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  tell  as  the  meaning  and  necessity 
of  these  great  massacres,  since  eveiy  bird  de- 
stroyed, with  half  a  pint  of  acorns  or  beech- 
nuts undigested  in  its  crop,  leaves  just  so  muoh 
seed  iriiermr  It  may  fall,  to  s^ng  up  agam 
in  oak  and  beeoh-trees;  while  tfiey  mAvh  Oa 
land  wherever  titey  may  pass. 

When  oar  desires  are  folfllkd  to  the  vow 
letter*  we  riways  find  snne  mistaka  wUok 
icDdui  Umdb  anytUnc  bat  irtiat  m  SKpaoM. 
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THE  LADT^BOWKl^A. 

jSee  engraving,  I 

[One  «f  wir  engimTtogs  tibi*  montb  is  takva 
from  Lippinoott,  Grambo  A  Co'b.  handsomelj 
illostratededitionoftheWftTeriey Novels.  T^ 
Lftdy  Roweaa  is  w«ll  reTnembwed  hy  all  the 
readwa  of  "Irinhoe."  &m  is  thus  desoribed 
on  nuking  her  appearance  in  the  banqoeting 
ball,  and  comiDg  ftret  under  the  ardent  gase 
•f  Brian  de  Bois-Guilberi} 

Wlwn  the  repast  was  about  to  oommenoe, 
flie  m^or>domo,  or  atowaird,  snddenhr  raising 
.bis  wmd,  said  alODdy--"F(B'bear!— Place  Mr 
the  Lady  Rowena."  A  side-dou  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  halt  nov  opened  behind  the  ban- 
quet-table, and  Rowena.  followed  four  fe- 
male attaidaots,  entered  the  aparUuent  Ce- 
dric,  though  surpriaed,  and  perhaps  uot  alto- 
gether agreeably  so,  at  his  ward  appeariog  in 
public  on  thia  oocaoon,  hastened  to  meet  her, 
and  to  conduct  her,  with  respectful  ceremony, 
to  the  elevated  seat  at  his  own  right  hand,  ap- 
propriated to  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  All 
stood  up  to  recdre  her;  and,  replying  to  their 
courtesy  by  a  mute  gesture  of  salutatioo,  she 
moved  gracefully  fbnrard  to  assume  her  place 
M  the  board.  Ere  she  bad  time  to  do  so. 
the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior,  "I  shall 
wear  no  cdlar  of  gold  of  yours  at  the  tooma- 
ment.  The  Ohiam  wine  Is  yow  own. " 

"Said  I  not  boI'*  answered  the  Prior;  "but 
check  your  raptures,  the  Franklin  obserrea 
you." 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustom- 
ed only  to  act  upon  the  immediate  impulse  of 
bis  own  wishes,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  kept 
bis  eyes  riveted  on  the  Saxon  beauty,  more 
striking  perhaps  to  bis  imagination,  because 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Eastern  sul- 
tanas. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex, 
Bowena  was  tall  in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so 
M  to  attract  observation  on  account  of  supe- 
riw  height  Btr  oomfdezion  was  exquisitely ; 
fhir,  but  the  noble  oast  of  her  bead  and  fea- 1 
tores  prevented  the  insiindity  which  sometimes 
attaches  to  fkir  beauUes.  Her  clear  blue  eye, 
which  sate  enshrined  beneath  a  graceful  He- 
brew of  brown  sufficiently  marked  to  give  ex- . 
pression  to  the  forehead,  seemed  capable  to 
kindle  as  well  as  melt,  to  command  as  well  as 
to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the  more  natural 
expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features, 
it  was  plain  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
exercise  of  habitual  sapenorit^,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  genml  homage,  had  given  to  the  Saxon 
lady  a  loftier  character,  which  mingled  with, 
and  qualified  Chat  bestowed  b^  nature.  Ber 

S>fase  hair,  of  a  color  betwixt  brown  and 
xen,  was  arranged  in  ft  ftndfnl  had  gracefbl 
manner  in  nnmenras  ringlets,  to  fimn  wUeh 
nrt  had  probably  uded  nature.  These  locks 
were  braided  with  gems,  and  bdng  worn  at 
fiUl  length,  intimated  the  noble  and  free-born 
oondition     the  maiden.  A  golden  dudn,  to 


which  was  attached  a  small  reUquaiT  of  the 
same  metal,  bong  round  her  neck.  She  wore 
bracelets  on  her  Mine,  wfadcb  were  bare.  Her 
dreas  was  an  nnder-gewn  and  kirtle  of  pale 
sea-green  silk,  over  which  bung  a  long  loose 
robe,  which  reached  to  the  nvund.  having 
very  wide  sleeves,  which  came  oownf  however, 
very  little  below  the  elbow.  Tbia  robe  was 
crimson,  and  manuftotored  oat  of  the  veir 
finest  wooL  A  vril  of  mJk,  interwoven  wiu 
gold,  was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it, 
which  could  be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure, 
either  drawn  over  the  face  and  bosom  after  the 
Spanish  ftsbion,  or  disposed  as  a  aart  of  dx»- 
pery  round  the  shoulders. 

When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar's eyes  bent  on  her  with  an  araor,  that, 
compared  with  the  dark  cavems  under  which 
they  moved,  gave  them  the  cfieot  of  lighted 
charcoal,  she  drew  with  dignity  the  veil  around 
bar  fine,  as  an  intimation  that  the  determined 
:  freedom  of  bis  glance  was  disagreeable.  Cedrio 
saw  the  motion  and  its  cause. 

"Sir  Temj^ar,"  slid  be,  "tiie  cbedta  of  oar 
:  Saxon  maidaiB  have  seen  too  little  of  the  sun 
I  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a 
emsader." 

**ir  I  have  offended,"  replied  Sir  Brian,  *<I 
I  orave  your  pardm,— that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady 
:  Bowena's  pardon,— ibr  my  humility  will  carry 
me  no  lower." 

*'31ie  Lady  Rowena,'*  said  the  Prior,  "has 
puidshed  ua  all,  in  chastising  the  boldness  of 
my  friend.  Let  me  hope  she  will  be  less  cruel 
to  the  splendid  tndn  which  are  to  meet  at  the 
tournament." 


OH!  WELCOME  YE  THE 
STRANGER. 

BT  WM.  OILUOBE  8IUM8. 

OhI  welcome  ye  the  ttranger, 

And  think,  if  e'er  you  rov«i 
How  sweet  in  foreign  lands  most  be 

The  voice  that  profferi  level 
How  iweet  when  tad  delaying. 

Where  Fate  compele  to  roam. 
If  itranger  lips  shmild  welcome  give 

And  sweetly  sing  of  honM. 

Oh!  welcome  ye  the  stranger. 

For  still,  wbate'er  his  gain. 
How  mnch  in  dear  ones  lost  to  tight, 

Must  be  his  spirit's  paini 
BU  imiles  bat  ill  betoken 

The  heart  within  his  breaat. 
That  silent  beati  with  hopes  def^d 

And  fears  that  will  not  rest. 

OhI  welcome  ye  the  stranger. 
To  whom  your  hearth  sball  bring 

The  image  of  his  own,  and  show 
Each  (tear  one  in  the  ringi 

And  aa  year  song  ascending 
Wakes  memories  sweet  of  yore* 

He'll  think  of  her  he  left  behind, 
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MOBB  PEDESTEIAIrtZING. 

BT  TH08.  mTvAB  BBBIIB. 

The  Irttla  town  of  Baden,  Tith  Its  four 
dkmsaod  inhftlntants,  is  interesting  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  Part  of  its  attraction  is  no 
donbtovingto  its  thirteen  varm  foont^ns, 
each  of  a  different  d^^ee  of  temperature,  so 
that  the  patient  may  choose  the  one  best  suit- 
ed to  his  disease,  or  most  agreeable  to  his 
ftelioga.  Aroond  it  tower  seven  fir-darkened 
mountains,  like  so  many  Titans  or  earth-born 
giants;  and  beside  it,  the  wild  Oelbach,  a 

Jronng  mountain  stream,  as  yet  untamed 
oitering  through  the  plain,  tumbles  and 
dances  with  turbulent  joy  over  rocks  of  gra- 
nite. The  bracing  breath  of  the  mountain 
blows  through  and  over  it,  and  altogether  the 
whole  environment  of  the  place  is  singvilarly 
attractive  and  romantic. 

Bat  to  visit  a  bathing-place  afler  the  season 
Is  over,  is  like  walking  through  a  forest  after 
the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaves.  Besides,  whan 
we  arrived,  we  were  tiied,  hungry,  and  thirsty. 
WdnbreDoer's  landscape  gardening,  his  parks 
and  arobitHtural  designs,  were  all  lost  on  us. 
After  dinner  things  Joeked  a  little  brighter. 
Still,  there  vns  something  wanting:  it  was 
neither  BoHtnde  nor  society.  The  fashionable 
birds  of  passage  had  flitted  aS  flock  after  flock, 
and  the  few  that  remained  had  neither  qiirit 
or  melody.  The  "convMsation-bouse"  still 
stood  in  the  park,  with  a  double  row  of  bootlu 
around  it;  but  the  one  was  no  Imger  ch«er«d 
by  merriment,  or  the  other  gladdened  by  the 
approach  of  purchasers.  In  spite  of  our  good 
dinner,  everything  looked  dull  and  leaden.  So 
much  does  tho  charm  of  life  depoid  on  times 
and  seasons. 

The  shop-doors  were  mostly  closed— many 
locked—the  gentry  seemed  out  of  aH  propor- 
tion to  the  mechanics  and  tradcsMB.  In  the 
thermometer  of  qtirits  the  mennry  nnk  be- 
low theyawning-^int. 

The  next  mwning  was  Sunday,  and  things 


began  to  brighten  in  dieir  aspust   There  was.  ryora  over  monntt  fountain  and  forest*' 


Sabbath  stIUneBS  abont'the  little  town, 
which  was  in  full  aocoidanoe  with  the  day. 
Everything  w«  heard  and  caw  was  tranqnilii- 

ing.  We  listened  to  the  church  service  hi 
English,  and  thus  had  the  double  pleasure  of 
bearing  once  mora  our  native  language,  and  of 
psrticipating  in  the  form  of  wor^ip  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy.  All 
this  was  the  more  delightftil  from  having  been 
unexpected. 

We  remained  at  Badea  only  long  «nou^  to 
take  a  hasty  glimpse  at  its  environs,  and  to 
convince  ourselves  that  ths'place  had  not  ob- 
tftfned  its  reputation  without  deserving  it. 
Bren  tbe  ancient  Romans  were  attracted  by 
the  spot,  and  when  the  wares  of  Roman  do* 
Bunion  ebbed  away  from  these  mountains,  they 
left  behind  them  storied  slabs  and  scolptored 
matUes,  which,  becoming  in  time  fossil 


mains,  are  now  gazed  upon  by  the  antiquary 
with  as  much  interest  as  are  sea-Ebella  found 
on  mountain-tops  by  the  naturalist.  Here 
bare  been  dug  up  and  preserved  in  a  pnUie 
museum,  altar-stones,  monumental  inserip- 
tions,  and  lettered  dabs.  The  trareller  gases 
upon  than  with  mora  delight  than  he  wouM  on 
viewing  the  same  objects  in  Italy.  Tbey  are 
tbe  bolder-stones  of  an  inondatiott  wbioi  baa 
long  since  passed  away.  They  tranontt  tbe 
imagination  back  to  Pagan  times.  And  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  dimnterred  aUar- 
stones  having  in  it  the  bead  of  an  Apolhi,  sur- 
ronnded  by  aquatic  plants,  drinking- boms  and 
emblematic  animals,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
here  was  anciently  the  seat  of  an  oracle- 
No  doubt  those  thirteen  health-giving  fono- 
tains  bad  at  tfaat  time  their  naiads,  in  whose 
honor  no  Wood  was  spilt  save  that  of  tbe  goat. 
This  portion  of  the  olasric  mythology  is  lbs 
least  offensive  to  a  Obristian.  AU  Umt 
relates  to  the  worship  of  the  deities  wbo 
presided  over  fountains  has  a  delicacy  and 
purity  about  it  which  is  quite  bscinating. 
Tbe  crystal  springs  and  limpid  well-beads 
over  which  these  genii  presided  seemed  to  pu- 
rify the  imagination;  and  as  Um  sight  of  one 
of  these  fdiadowy  beings  wasoonridmdinan^ 
picioos — nay,  even  of  power  to  strike  die  b^ 
holder  with  delirium— so,  tbe  sculptor  nsnally 
represented  them  as  beautiful  virgins  more  or 
less  veiled  from  view,  with  only  the  opver  and 
noUer  portion  of  the  figure  eiposed—tbe  hea4 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  festoons 
of  rushes — and  holing  in  their  hands  vases, 
or  antique  pitchers,  or  gracefully  rounded  nms* 
from  which  they  seemed  pouring  streams  of 
fresh  water.  And  even  now,  all  'friends  of 
temperance  and  of  chastity  in  word  and  deed, 
may  gaze  with  unalloyM  pleasure  upon  all 
such  relics  of  a  form  of  religion  so  differmt 
from  our  own.  Even  now,  tiie  traveller,  witb- 
ont  bdng  accused  of  idolatry,  may  in  passing 
exelaim,  "Honor,  not  worship,  to  Oe  beautifia 
nymphs,  nriads,  and  weads,  wbo  prerided  ^ 


But  not  only  are  das^  foot'piints  foond  in 
and  around  Badoit  bat  the  wbcue  enviranmoit 
of  tlw  place  is  rendered  rcnerable  by  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  middle  ages.  Mouldering  clois- 
ters, ancient  convents,  anUque  cemetericA* 
ruined  abbeys,  dilapidated  feudal  towers,  all 
these  are  found  here  in  abundance.  Proo&  of 
the  dominion  of  Papal  as  well  as  of  heathen 
Rome  may  be  reached  by  following  at  random 
any  winding  foot-path,  or  threading  the  course 
of  any  mounta4p  torrent.  From  the  gloom  of 
dark  evergreens  you  come  upoa4he  Convent  of 
Lichtentlial,  and  entering  its  stffl  darker  and 
gloomier  church,  you  find  yourself  suddenly 
among  tombs,  skeletons  bedizened  with  jewels, 
and  tbe  perpetual  twilight  of  painted  windows. 
You  are  reminded  too,  that  there  were  *<giant8 
in  those  day%"  tdr  in  this  secluded  moontain- 
dbiureh  may  still  be  seen  the  stttoe  <tf  tbe 
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Mtrgrmv*  Budolph  the  Irfug^  .stretcbed  out  in 
eoloawl  proportions,  at  full  lengUi  tad.  in  fiill 
ptnoply  cm  bU  mubto  bwj  of  death.  He  died 
ui  1372. 

poised  upon  »  dizzy  eminence  to  the  north- 
wd  of  the  town  stanA  the  huge  old  castle  of 
the  Princes — the  loftiest  and  most  coramftDdiDg 
eagle's  nest  of  a|l.  And  as  though  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands,  were. not  high  and  not  airj 
enough  for  its  asfHrations,  it  reaches  up  trer 
higher  aod  higher,  until  the  heads  of  some 
who  bare  attempted  to  scale  its  tottering 
staircases  have  reeled  with  vertigo. 

And  wliat  a  prospect  from  its  summit!  Far 
finer  and  wilder  than  any  picture  bj  Salvator 
Bosa.  The  morning  we  ascended  it  was  one 
peculiarly  favorable  for  seeing  it  in  its  full 
glory.  All  along  the  range  of  the  Black 
For^,  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  mnstcring 
all  his  vapm  and  thander*cIoadBt  prn—nting 
•a  erer-sfaifting  panorama. 

The  view  divided  itself  into  two  parts;  in 
•ne,  the  ^e  roamed  over  moantaia-peaks  and 
porgea— peak  behind  peak  and  de&le  opening 
mto  deBIe — wild,  chaotic,  labyrinthine;  in  the 
other,  over  iba  far-stretcfaiog  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Standing  on  that  old  tower,  the  specta- 
tor had  on  one  side  the  most  rugged  sublimity, 
and  on-  the  other  the  most  dream-excitiog 
beauty;  the  one  was  sombre  and  frowning,  the 
Other  luminous  and  elysian-  And  as  if  to  make 
the  contrast  the  more  striking,  all  the  open 
counti^  of  the  Rhine  Valley  lay  in  the  full  ra- 
diance of  sunlight.  The  storm-clouds  of  the 
mountain  did  not  cast  even  a  shadow  on  it. 

But  what  pleased  me  most  all  was  a 
black  Clond-Bridgc  which  extended  in  wond|r 
fcl  grandeur  acrut«-i  a  ri^t-p  iHv^t;  in  the  dis- 
tance—the  two  ends  of  its  single  atdi  resting 
upon  the  heads  ti  two  opposite  peaks — whilst 
between  them,  and  far  Myond  the  span  of  this 
vapory  Riaito,  stretching  away  ever  further 
back  and  dimmer,  extended  other  mountain- 
bonis,  and  other  sky-piercing  needles,  and 
other  and«still  more  shadowy  mountain-tops. 

We  gazed  long,  and  with  intense  delight, 
npon  tins  cloudy  suspensicm  bridge,  over  which 
it  seemed  to  u-t  ihai  th«  god  ul  thunder  was 
driving  his  car,  as  ever  and  anon  we  could 
hear  a  low  roUing  and  rumWing  from  that  di- 
rection. At  last  the  winds  swept  it  away — 
both  bridge  and  oar — and  then  turning  our 
eyes  Rbinewards,  we  took  in  at  a  single  glance 
the  two  provinces  of  Alsace  aud  baUeu,  wuti 
all  their  towns,  castles  and  villages  withoui 
numbv,  and  the  noble  river  irnelf— the  whoU 
of  this  fflde  ot  the  picture  gleanung  in  the  rays 
of  the  son,  waves  sparkling,  spires  blaaiog, 
ml  roois  gJimmeriDg— a  prospect  of  inconceiT- 
able  extent  and  unimaginable  brightness. 

From  Baden  to  Oarlsruhe  we  travelled,  not 
on  foot,  but  in  a  hired  carriage.  Our  legs  were 
still  firm  and  our  feet  unbUstered,  and  I  can 
scarcely  tell  why  it  was  we  made  this  l^eak 
or  hiatus  in  onr  adopted  mode  of  travd,  aa  we 
bad  sot  dooe  so  on  %aj  fiwaer  pedestrian  - 


Icnrrion.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  indolence;  or, 
perhaps,  after  our  ups  aqd  downs  among  tho 
Imoontains,  the  beaten  highway  looked  too 
I  tame  for  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  between  those 

'  two  cities  we  journeyed  a  ftiw  feet  above  the 
earth  instead  ui,  as  on  former  occasions,  An- 
taeus-like, touching  it  And  the  consf.qoence 
is  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  whole  tract  of 
country  passed  over  than  if  I  had  made  the 
journey  in  total  darkness. 

But  why  look  outside  of  a  carriage  or  stage 
ooach  when  one  has  a  pleasing  subjt  ct  of  con- 
templation wtMin-  No  landscape  or  succession 
of  landscapes  could  compare  in  fascination 
with  that  warm  heart-picture.  It  had  alto- 
gether a  human  interest,  and  might  be  seen  to 
as  much  advantage  on  a  doudy  day  as  on  a 
fair. 

What  an  Glyanm  they  mnst  have  bad  of  it! 
In  short,  we  bad  for  ^taavelling  companions  aa 
Englishman  and  hi8l)ride— both  young,  both 
handsome,  journeying  together  on  the  conti- 
nent for  the  first  time! 

With  such  a  spectacle  before  me,  could  7* 
think  you,  or  could  t/ou,  young  unmarried 
reader,  do  anything  else  bot  gaze  upon  it— but 
study  iti  So  dehcate.  in  fact,  were  the  color- 
ing and  shading  of  the  picture,  that  it  needed 
some  study  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  and 
enchantment  of  it.  Those  nicely  pencilled 
half-tints  of  «notion,  his  quiet  attentions,  Aer 
unaffected  but  onobtrusive  Ei^ns  of  devotion — 
the  lull  and  perfect  felicity  tbey  seemed  to 
enjoy  in  each  other's  society — the  conbding 
frankness  so  beautifully  tempered  by  a  cei  tain 
£aglisb  reserve  which  cbaracteiiked  their 
wMe  interooorss— it  was  lovely.  Had  it 
been  a  German  bride  and  bridegroom,  we 
would  have  qeen  billing  and  cooing  and  hand- 
squeesing  awugh.  They  never  once  over- 
stepped the  modesty  of  nature.  Diana-like, 
that  fair  bride  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
stooped  over  her  £udymion,  by  moonlight,  to 
kiss  him  whilst  sleeping  and  unobserved  by 
mortal  eye,  but  before  strangers  and  in  a  pnb- 
lie  vehicle,  never. 

I  wish  I  could  express  my  meaning  better. 
There  was  to  me  at  the  time  a  strange  attrac- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  a  mystery  about 
the  sight,  of  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea.  In  some  wonderful  manner,  each 
being  seemed  to  keep  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
yet  both  toge&er  to  constitute  but  one  sphere. 
The  one  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manly  £ng- 
lish  beauty,  without  the  aid  of  any  hirsute  ex- 
crescenoes:  the  other  of  feminine  loveliness 
(equally  English  in  its  type),  without  any 
toacbes  <^  sickly  tenderness  or  over-melting- 
neas.  Qe  seemed  a  man  o(  strong  practical 
sense,  with  a  head  well  stored  with  facts  and 
statistics;  she  full — but  not  too  full — of  poetio 
images  and  kindly  emotions.  He  dealt  in 
figures  of  arithmetic;  she  in  fnah  bot  un- 
affected figures  of  speech.  The  tiro  heads  to- 
gether formed  a  full-orbed  humui  intellect 

Often  I  wonld  shut  jay  ey es<  and  fdgn 
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sleep,  bat  it  was  only  in  reality  to  meditate  on 
them  And,  wheoeTA*  I  did  so,  T  seemed  to 
see  with  my  "mind's  eye"  a  celestial  globe 
painted  all  over  with  batattfiil  imagery  and 
most  fascinating  coloring— these  belonged  to 
her — and  all  marked  orer  witl^  circles,  ^anes, 
meridians,  and  graduated  mathematical  lines 
and  figures— th«e  were  his.  Bat  no  sooner 
did  I  open  my  eyes  again  than  each  sphere 
seemed  reTolviag  in  its  own  proper  orhife,  held 
together  by  iadissoluble  bnt  inTisible  ties, 
with  something  lunar  about  her.  and  ftboat 
him  a  lustre  mildly  soiar. 

Such  looks  as  they  often  bestowed  npon 
each  other!  One  such  quick-rolling  glance  ex- 
tiressed  a  whole  volume  of  quiet  devotion. 
Each  seemed  perfectly  transparent  to  the 
other.  There  could  not  hare  been  the  slightest 
shade  of  concealment  or  falseness.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  purest  clair-voyance  of  conjugal 
Affection  I  had  ever  before  vititessed.  And 
once,  when  ber  eye,  osaally  so  bvingly  joy- 
ons.  ■{>peared  for  a  moment  to  be  InminiDg 
irith  a  passing  shade  of  pensiTeness— perhaps 
prodaeed  by  a  flitting  vision  of  sorrow  wUch 
mi^ht  come  and  which  she  knew  wxmld  oome— 
she  seemed  to  bold  to  him  the  relationship  of 
^e  rtiabow  to  the  snn,  nnd  that  her  very 
tears  fh>m  derived  their  ndianee  and 
lustre. 

Two  unpleasant  circumstances  pnt  an  end 
to  these  delightful  reveries.  The  first  was, 
that  just  as  we  were  entering  the  little  town 
of  Carlsruhe,  oat  rolled  the  drand  Ducal 
equipage  with  its  four  dashing  bays,  preceded 
by  two  livened  outriders,  one  of  whom  ad- 
vilnced  to  our  coachman,  and  ordered  htm  in  a 
low  voice  and  in  a  most  anthnftatlve  manner 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  This  was  the  more 
provoking  as  we  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the 
least  in  the  Grand  Duke's  way,  tbe  road  bdng 
quite  broad  enough  for  half  a  doxen  vehicles  to 
pass  and  repass  without  jostling.  This  would 
never  have  occurred  in  entering  either  Paris 
or  Vienna.  "A  little  brief  authority"  was.  I 
suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  it  It  jarred  equally 
upon  our  republican  pride  and  upon  the  mo- 
narchical independence  of  onr  faitwesUng  com- 
panions. 

The  second  source  of  vexation  was  that 
very  common  one  with  travellers,  viz.,  a  quar- 
rel with  the  coachman  on  the  score  of  the  fare- 
The  dispute  ran  high;  he  referred  it  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  landlord;  he,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, sided  with  the  coachman— it  ended  in 
our  being  obliged  to  pay. 

Bnt  our  host  made  amnio  amends  by  pladng 
before  ns  a  most  ddig^tfol  repast,  and  we 
lirose  from  the  table  in  the  best  of  possible 
Humors  with  the  landlord  himself,  mth  the 
coachman,  with  his  Highness  the  Grand  Duke, 
with  his  liveried  outriders,  and  in  short  with 
die  universal  world.  Such  virtue  is  there  in 
the  united  effect  of  youth,  appetite,  fine  health, 
and  a  juicy  beefsteak,  with  all  tbe  necessary 
gooompaniatents.  . 


Oarlsmbe  is,  I  believe,  not  generally  mneb 
admired  by  travellers.   It  wants  the  bustle 
and  metropolitan  grandeur  of  a  large  tAtf.  It 
is  small;  not  oontaioiog  as  many  as  ^.000  in- 
habitants.  Bnt,  being  the  neidenee  of  tbe 
court,  it  baa  a  certain  aristoeratio  Btatelineas 
and  quiet  gaiety  about  it,  which  for  a  Aort 
I  time  might  be  pleasing  to  a  meditatm  waa- 
jderer.   It  is  a  dty  of  orderly  habits — a  weD- 
I behaved  and  extremely  decorous  dty.  Tber* 
are  too  many  grand-dncal  bayonets  about  it  to 
beotherwise.  An  air  of  quietude  hangs  aroond 
and  broods  over  It.   The  very  name  significfl 
this.   Charles  Restf   Carlsmhe!   Has  it  not 
a  sweet,  peaceful  sonnd? 

Tor  we  are  told  that  a  certain  Margrave 
Oharles  William,  one  day  bunting  in  the  forest, 
rested  on  tbe  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree.  Tfais 
was  the  origin  of  the  town.  A  bronze  pyra- 
mid now  narks  the  spot  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  market  places,  where  during  life  he  ro- 
posed  from  tiw  fotignes  of  Uie  (£ase,  and  be- 
neath whidi  his  mwtal  remidns  are  now  wrap> 
ped  in  the  stall  deeper  and  more  ondistorbed 
repose  of  death.  Peace  be  with  them,  and 
may  peace  for  ever  brood  over  that  courtly  little 
city  to  which  they  belong. 

If  Philadelphia  be  noted  for  tbe  mathemati- 
cal regularity  of  her  streets,  Carlsruhe,  oa  a 
small  scale,  deserves  to  be  mndi  more  so.  Tt 
is  more  regiilar  than  a  spider's  web  or  a  cart- 
wheel. I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of 
it.  Atid  in  order  the  better  to  undented  my 
description,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  aid 
me  with  a  little  geometry  and  a  little  imagi- 
nation— a  smijl  portion  of  either,  however,  will 
answer. 

Conceive  theA  in  the  first  place  a  tall,  grand 
dncal  palace  sttSbding  npon  a  gentle  emmence: 
and  fhirn  Ibis  a^  a  central  point  let  straight 
tines  like  spokes  radiate  towards  all  points  of 
the  compass.  On  one  side  of  the  Palace,  these 
straight, lines  constitute  streets,  and  on  the 
other  the  avenues  of  the  ducal  park  or  forest. 
Now  the  castle  etandmg  in  this  manner  b^ 
tween  the  wood  and  the  city,  a  spectator,  at** 
tioned  on  its  tower,  will  nattually  be  able  to 
dart  bis  eye  down  all  the  aforementioned 
streets  and  down  all  the  woodland  avenues. 
But  the  mathematical  figure  does  not  end  here. 
These  straight  radiating  lines  are  cat  by 
circular  ones — by  a  series  of  wheels  within  a 
wheel,  or  concentric  rings,  one  dde  of  each  in- 
tersection being  urban,  one  side  sylvan;  or  in 
other  w<Mxl8.  one  segment  of  each  ctrele  is 
sfrMt,  the  other  a  wnod-shaded  avenne.  The 
whole  arrangement  has  been  oompared  to  a 
doable  fan. 

Ts  there  not  something  poetical  fai  this? 
Contemplating  it.  is  like  studying  a  perfoc^ 
regular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tbongbt-teem- 
ing  sonnet.  You  can  take  it  in  at  a  glance, 
and  yet  it  suggests  moch  more  than  yon  take 
in.  Wood  and  town  are  united  in  one  systan, 
in  one  orderly  and  beautiful  whole.  One  half 
basits  green  learesanditsc^aendahsdim 
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tiie  other,  its  sMMy  maniiow  ud  hantmuig 
markflt-plaoes;  0D«  half  the  ibvorftehMat  of 
meditation  and  leisurely  saaDteriDg:  the  other 
(rfhayiBff.  aelling,  and  the  transaetirai  (tf  bosi- 
ness.  We  might  call  it  a  beaatiftil  speciea  of 
wedlock,  ftlmost  as  pleasing  to  contemplate  as 
the  wanner  and  more  heart-cnttsttng  one,  the 
obsemtion  of  which  had  delisted  me  so  mneh 
Staring  the  journey  from  Baden  to  Oarlsrnbe- 

I  shall  mention  one  more  drcamstance  in 
oonnexton  with  this  little  ooart  residence,  and 
then  pass  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  Docal 
Palace  ^e  traveller  is  introdnoed  into  a  pa- 
vilion hung  around  with  mirrors  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  ^ese  mirrors  are  so  arraoged  that 
though  their  surfaces  form  angles  of  yvaoa  with 
«aoh  other,  none  of  the  rays,  either  of  reflec- 
tion or  incidence,  fall  upon  or  pass  through  the 
central  point  of  the  apartment.  The  conse- 
qnencs  is,  that  a  person  walkiDg  across  and 
aromid  the  circolar  hall,  sess  hia  own  iiuge 
Tiflected  on  alt  aides  and  in  srary  possiUe 
shape,  except  when  he  stands  or  sits  in  this 
ftremeotioned  centre.  This  spot  is  perfectly 
fmsgeless  and  unegotistio.  Bid  the  artist  or 
optician,  thinh  yon,  who  planned  this  novd 
cbamber  of  magic,  intend  thereby  to  oouTey 
the  good  moral  lesson,  that  hi  every  man's 
mind  there  should  be  an  inmost  and  central 
point,  where  the  idea  of  self  should  not  enter, 
and  to  which  be  should  sometimes  retire  to 
hold  communion— not  with  the  world  or  with 
the  world  reflections  of  himself— but  with  a 
Higher  Power,  in  the  oontemplation  of  whom, 
Mif  shoold  hs  ctttirdy  aanihUated? 

VARIETIES. 

Tt  has  been  discovered  that  feathers  unskil- 
fully cured  and  pot  into  beds,  are  deadly  to 
persons  of  weak  lungs  slee|nng  upon  them. 

The  Boston  Fast  says:— "Then  ar«  thirteen 
thonaand  mairiamUe  girls  now  in  the  h^OO' 
lisa  of  Lomll.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  in  this 
w(»4d  ai  miaaiy  tibat  there  are  thirtMD  thon- 
aand men  yet  to  be  made  happy." 

The  year  1854  b^ns  and  ends  on  Sabbath 
— there  are  fire  months  in  the  year  that  con- 
tain five  Sabbaths,  and  there  are  flft:y-three 
Sabbaths  in  the  year.  Such  a  coincidence 
will  not  occur  again  fbr  twenty^eight  years. 

Our  fri<ad  B  was  travelling  lately  in 

the  cars,  when  a  man  came  up  and  asked  for 

his  fars.   "Who  are  you?"  said  B  .  "I? 

Uy  name^s  Wood,  and  I'm  the  conductor." 

"Oh!"  says  B  ,  very  quietly,  "that  can't 

he,  fbr  wood  is  a  non-coiidactor.^' 

A  lady,  a  regular  "shopper,'*  who  had 
made  an  unfortunate  clerk  tumble  over  all  the 
stockings  in  the  shop — they  were  fall  goods — 
dbjected  that  none  were  long  enough.  *■!  want 
the  very  longest  hose  that  are  made."  "Then, 
madam,  yon  had  better  apply  to  the  next  en- 
gine boose." 


Be  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate;  and  be 
thai  hath  a  ttlUne,  hath  a  place  of  proBt  and 
honor.  ApkraghmanaihiBlegBislughertluHi 
a  gatlenan  on  kUkneaa. 

lAdies,  who  have  a  dispositicm  to  punish 
their  hnshancnt,  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
little  warm  snnshine  will  melt  an  ioiole  much 
quicker  than  a  regular  D<»th-easter. 

General  Wolfe  orerhearii^  a  young  o£3oec 
say,  in  a  very  iamiliar  nianner,  "Wolfe  and  I 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  together,"  replied,  "I 
think  you' might  say  General  Wolfe."  "No,'* 
replied  Uie  subaltern,  with  hapf^  presenoe  of 
mind,  f 'did  yon  ever  faMur^tf  Qensral  AtduUea 
or  G«n6ral  Gmar?" 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark  between  a  vul- 
gar and  a  noUe  sonl,  as  the  respaet  and  reve- 
rential hwe  <^  woman-kind.  A  man  who  is 
always  sneering  at  vroinan  isgeiuially  a  coarse 
{Kofligate  or  a  coarser  bigot. 

Would  yon  be  eianpt  ftnn  nnensiiMSB,  do 
notlung  you  know  or  suspect  to  be  wrong;  and 
if  yon  wish  to  eqjoy  the  purest  pleasnre,  do 
everything  in  your  power  that  yon  are  oon- 
vinoed  is  right. 

"In  the  heraldry  of  Heaven,"  writes  Bishop 
Bom,  "goodness  precedes  greatness,  so  on 
earth  it  is  often  more  powsH^  The  knrly 
and  the  loving  may  often-da  more  in  their  own 
limited  sphere  than  the  pfted." 

The  best  heater  to  resist  winter  with,  is  a 
benevolent  heart.  Capitalists  who  have  tried 
ooal  stoves  and  &i1ed.  will  please  take  notice. 
A  load  of  wood  given  to  a  poor  person,  warms 
you  almost  as  mudi  as  it  does  hun. 

God  suffers  a  Christian  to  be  wronged,  that 
he  jnuy  exerdee  his  patience,  and  commands  a 
Ofaristiui  to  for^ve  the  wrmg,  that  he  may 
ezwxaae  bis  chan^:  so  that  a  wrong  done  him, 
may  do  him  a  double  courtesy.  Thus  evil 
works  for  good. 

A  character  should  retain  always  the  upright 
vigor  of  muliness;  not  let  itself  be  bent  and 
fixed  in  any  specific  form.  It  should  be  like 
an  upright  elastic  tree,  which  bends,  accommo- 
dating  a  little  to  each  wind  on  every  ude,  but 
never  loses  its  spring  and  self-dependent  vigor. 

It  is  far  from  being  true,  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  aft^  every  ftilnre  we  most 
re-commence  from  the  bc^nning.  Every  fiil- 
ure  is  a  step  to  suoceas;  every  detection  al 
what  is  false  directs  us  towards  what  is  true; 
every  trial  exhausts*  some  tonpting  form  of 
error.  Not  outf  so;  hot  scarcely  any  attempt 
is  entirely  a  failnre;  scarcely  any  theory,  the 
result  of  steady  thought,  is  utogether  false;  no 
tempting  form  of  mor  is  witbMt  sane  latent 
charm  derived  firom  trottu 
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EDITOJl'S  DEPARTMENT, 

A  Dat  iir  THB  LiFi  OF  A  Lavt  bmn  — |  **Aiftd  bare*  no  doubt  ftpropoc  to  the  exp^ 
The  editor  of  the  Mother's  Journal,  publiahed ;  "«»<»  «f     t^Uxm.  w*  woaW  p»- 


in  tills  dty,  gives,  in  a  pleasant,  cbeoftil  waj, 
the  following  sketch  of  a  single  day's  duties, 
editorial  and  domestic:  ''First,  in  Uie  momiDg 
lead  six  pages  of  proof  of  Jbami^,  and  wrote 
a  note  to  the  printer.  Soperintended  baking 
of  lues  and  bread,  and  received  a  morning  call 


tition— not  far  a  **8taiBp  act,"  bat,  a  color  «et 
to  goTcrn  paper  mana&ctarers.  Let  it  b« 
green,  yellow,  or  pink,  it  must  be  ook»«d.  any- 
thing  Irat  that  dbgy  bine,  which  txmn  no  con- 
trast with  the  pale  ink.  which  seems  to  be  the 
staple  in  chat  article.  Foetseuigof  the  **wl]ita 
oBSullied  page,"  but  oar  paper-makera  have 
wdl  nigh  condemned  it  to  live  only  in  song; 


from  a  friend.  Adjusted  two  sleeping  apart-  y«t  we  would  humbly  ask,  "Gire  us  your 
ments.  and  prepared  the  diildreD  for  Echool  dioaghts,  if  possible,  on  the  pare,  white  page." 
Wrote  a  ciicular  for  the  next  TOlume  of  the  |  To  that  petition,  we  will  promptly  affix  oar 
Joomal.  Assisted  in  potting  a  qjread  on  the  \  name.  Good  friends,  we  pray  yoa,  give  as  the 
frame,  and  narking  it  for  quilting.  Examined :  pare  white  page.  Send  no  more  commoniea- 
several  bosmesa  letters,  and  sent  off  numbers,  |  tions  on  y^v,  green,  or  bhia  pi^,  eqie- 
ordered  by  new  subaoribevs,  to  I^)st  Office.  |  cially  not  eo  Uofc  Ttiia  fancy  Sot  %  bine  tint. 
Wrote  a  seoond  note  to  the  printer.  Ironed  a !  almost  as  dark  as  indigo  sometimes,  is  not 
dress.,  Wrote  two  long  letters  to  agents. !  only  in  bad  taste,  bat  worse  stiU,  extremely 
Finished  off  a  garment,  previously  commenced  |  bad  for  weak  eyes,  a  pair  of  which  we  onfor- 

Ibr  one  of  the  children.   Looked  over,  and  put  j  t»nately  poasesa^  

to  the  proper  places,  the  family  washing.  Ad-  Aged  Mimstibs -A  friend,  not  a  clergy- 
justed  names  on  subscription  list-and  com-  \  j^^^,  hands  us  the  following  pungent  satiric 
paitd  accounts,  Ac.,  contained  in  five  lettera  |  from  the  pen  of  Fknny  ¥wa,  with  s  request  to 
received  by  evening  mail;  besides  answering  i^ye  it  pubUshed  in  our  paper.  If  we  mistake 
to  the  oft-repeated,  'Mother!'  which  oame  not,  it  appeared  in  the  Home  Magazine  men 
from  the  lips  of  three  eUldren,  who  have  as  than  a  year  ago.  But.  it  will  boar  repetition, 
many  reqtnstB  for  'mother,*  as  any  three  in  |      „^  gi^g  bnefit  of  aU  whom 

the  State,  herides  the  little  wifely  duties  which  1  ^  j^^j  concerns 

eameia  to  fill  spaces;  the  contrivings  of 'what  |  ..your  minister  is  superannuated,  is  be? 
is  ^or  tea  and  for  breakfast,  ma'am,*  and  thei  Wdl,  call  a  parish'  meeting,  and  vote  him  a 
shadows  of  inquiries  about  to-morrow's  din- ;  dismission:  hint  that  his  usefulness  is  gone— 

that  he  is  given  to  repetition — ^tbat  be  puts  bit 
hearers  to  sleep.   Torn  him  adrift  like  a  Mind 
horse,  or  a  lame  housedog.   Never  mind  that 
oape,  any  more  than  her  brother  of  the  quill,  he  hu  grown  gray  in  your  tbankleis  iiiiue- 
the  reqnirementa  of  her  office;  and  even  ontoj  ^Mt  he  has  smiled  <m  year  infuts  at  the  faa^ 

the  approach  of  the  "small  hours,"  must  ahe 

4i_'  I  1  ^  ^  t  x.  Ill  riage  to  their  heart  s  ebown.  and  wept  win 
at  times  ply  the  instrument  of  her  calling,  j  "^^^en  death's  shadow  dark«ed  yoiir  door. 
Hear  her  in  oonclosion:  |  Never  mind  that  he  has  listened,  many  a  time 

"Our  readers,  after  having  toiled  all  day  in  and  ofl,  with  courteous  grace,  to  yoor  tedioas, 
discharging  the  necessary  duties  for  their  fa- 1  prosy  oonversationst  when  his  moments  wen 
milies,  and  retiring  weary  and  late  to  their '  like  gold  dust  Nevermind  that  he  has  pa- 
beds,  having  mended  the  last  garment,  or  dis- 1  tiently  and  uncomplainingly  accepted  at  your 


ner,  which  ia  to  be  diared  with  guests." 

"  ^^r  is  this  all.   The  lady  editor  cannot  es 


missed  the  last  call,  may  sometimes  think  of 
us,  as  retiring,  not  to  rest,  but  to  our  desk,  to 
reply  to  some  long- neglected  letters,  or  trying 
to  arrange  some  uwughts  on  paper  fnue  our 
dlstraoted  brain;  or  seuning,  with  aching 
eyes,  the  proof-sheeta  ot  the  next  number, 
(which  the  printer's  hoy  wiSl  call  for  by  the 
first  (H»eniug  light  of  morning.)  comparing 
tbem  with  the  manoscript,  which  percbanee, 
some  mother,  (would  there  were  more  like  her,) 
from  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  has  penned  for 
your  benefit,  delicately  traced,  it  may  be,  oa 
wue  paper. 


liands,  the  smallest  pittance  that  weold  sus- 
tain life,  becaose  the  master  whispered  in  hit 
ear,  *Tarry  here  till  I  come.'  Never  miad 
that  the  wife  of  his  youth,  who,  won  from  a 
bouse  of  luxury,  ia  tmikea  down  with  fstigw 
and  [mvation,  and  your  tboasand  unnecesssiy 
demands  upon  her  patience,  strength  and 
time.  Never  mind  that  his  children,  at  in 
early  age.  were  exiled  from  the  parsonage  rw 
because  there  was  not  'bread  eooogh  and  tt 
spare'  in  their  fotber's  boose.  Never  mind 
that  his  library  oonasta  of  oa\y  a  BiUe,  a  oob- 
o(»dance,  and  a  dictionary;  and  that  to  th* 
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luxury  of  a  retigions  p«p*r  he  hu  been  long  a  by  mar,  tiDat  taaa  may  b«  tausM  of  tba  LoHt 
Btranger.  Nerwr  mmd  that  ht«  wawhxfce  "plrtta  »P«akiBf  with  MM}  bnt  those  who  ba- 
Woold  be  sparaed  by  many  a  mechanic  in  oar  [  thia,  aad  are  wtllUiK  to  belleTe  It,  do  not 
oitiffl.  Never  mind  that  he  has  lisen  early  1  k^ow  thrt  It  is  eoaneeted  with  dai>g«r  to  Owlr 
and  Bit  op  late,  and  tilled  the  ground  with  Man,  bo  lonr  a.  be  Wwa  ii  Ae  worid, 

weary  U.V.fi,r  earthly,  .mannafwhila  his  ^Jj^h.  »,d«^^^^^^ 

does  man  know  that  be  is  with  spirit*;  the 
rtwaon  la,  hecaafls  they  »e  covjolned  as  to  af- 
ftctiooi  of  the  win  immediately,  and  as  to 
Uwngbts  of  the  naderstandiag  mediately^  for 
man  Udnka  niMnlly,  bat  ai^ta  think  avlrlta- 
allyt  and  natural  and  sptritnal  thought  de  not 
pi7*iiatred  nKjependenoe.  No,  turn  the  old  othwrwlie  make  one  than  by  correspondenoest 
pfttriareh  out — give  htm  time  to  go  to  the  oM  a  nnion  oorre»poodene«s  canses  that  one 
moBS-ground  church-yard,  and  aay  farewell  to  does  not  know  any  thing  coneerniog  the  other, 
his  uncoDBcious  dead,  and  then— giT«  the  'right  "  ««n  as  splHts  begin  to  vpeik  with  man. 
hand  of  fellowship'  to  some  beardless,  pedan-  th^oome  ont  ot  tboli  sptritnal  state  Into  the 


while  his 

glorious  intellect  lay  in  fetters— for  you! 
Never  mind  all  that:  call  a  parish  meeting  and 
vote  him  •Baperannnated-*  Don't  spare  him 
the  starting  tear  of  womded  pride,  by  deli- 
cately offering  to  settle  a  colleague,  that  yonr 
pMtor  may  rest  on  Ida  stuT  in  gnecfol, 


tic,  noisy  college  boy,  who  will  save  your  sex- 
ton ^tf  trouble  of  pounding  Uie  pulpit  cush- 
ions: and  who  will  tell  you  and  the  Almighty 
in  his  wayen,  all  the  poUUcal  a«vs  oi  the 
wadci*   

NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 
A  Cmmpmtdmm  pf  tk*  TM^gital  mmd  Spirit- 
mmt  ^WritingB  of  Bmmmm»l  StMthmiorg;  haiog  a 
Sjstenatio  and  Ordeflj  Kpitome  of  aU  hU  Kp- 

Vigbom  Works,  setontad  from  qwre  than  80  vols., 
and  embneiog  all  his  Fandamaatal  Principles, 
with  coptons  UhutcatfoBs  and  Teaobiogs.  With 
an  appropriate  Introduction.   Freiaced  by  a 


natnral  state  ofman,  and  In  this  esse  tbeyknow 
that  they  are  with  man,  and  conjoin  themselvef 
with  the  thongbts  of  bis  afR-ction,  and  ftom 
those  thoni^itfl  fipeiA  with  Mn^rtfaey  cannot 
•nter  into  say  thing  else,  ft>r  stmilar  afftictton 
and  cosseqnent  thought  oonjolns  all,  and  dis- 
similar separates.  It  is  owiag  to  this  oironm- 
stance,  that  the  speaking  spirit  Is  in  the  same 
ptfnolptoa  with  the  man  to  whom  ha  speaks, 
whrther  they  be  true  or  Alaa,  and  likewlte  that 
be  ezeltes  them,  and  by  bis  aff^cstion  copjnlned 
to  the  man's  sITectlon  strcmglr  confirms  them; 
henoa  It  la  evident  that  none  otbar  than  similar 
spirits  speak  with  m%n,  or  manlfertly  operate 
npon  him,  for  manifest  operation  coiocidee  with 
speeob;  bence  it  Is  that  no  other  Man  entbnslas- 
tio  spirits  speiric  with  enttnslastsi  also,  that  n* 


foil  Life  of  the  Aotbor;  with  a  brief  view  ofaU,_-^^^      ^  „^ 

1,1.  Wo*. sci-c,  Pbo.«>ph,«d  Tb..  L'r«'Ss'.s:*iL'5'^?TKr.r.",,'?s:^^ 

Ology.  Boston:  Croal^  &  Nichols.  (For  sale 
by  Bcerieke  Xt  Tatol,No.  a4Soath  Fifth  street.) 


The  oonprehHsive  title  of  ttiis  large  v^ime, 
will  csnvey  to  tbe  reader's  isiDd  a  olear  idea  of 
Its  seopa  and  ebaraoter.  Aa  for  as  a  enraory 
axamiDatton  will  anaUa  va  to  determine,  tbe 
Coavaadiuia  aeema  to  have  beM  made  with 
can,  labor  aad  diaorlmioation,  and  this  judg- 
ment of  the'work  is  oonflnned  to  ua  by  those 
wbo  have  given  it  a  closer  sera  tiny  than  time 
baa  yet  permitted  ns  to  bestow.  As  tbe  name 
of  Swedenborg  Is  mneh  used  by  tiiose  who  pro- 
fbss  to  receive  communications  from  spirits,, 
and  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  moit  Insane 
and  contradictory  atatemmits.  It  may  not  ba 
amiss  to  qnoto  a  passage  or  two  from  his  writ> 
logs,  in  which  he  treats  of  intercourse  with 


and  Moravian  spirits  upon  Moravians;  the  case 
wonld  be  similar  with  Arians,  with  SoelDlsns, 
aad  wlUi  other  heretics.  All  spi<  its  speaking 
with  man,  are  no  other  than  soeh  as  have  been 
la  tbe  world,  and  were  then  ol  snch  a  qnalltyi 
that  tbla  is  the  case  have  been  given  to  me  to 
know  by  repeated  ezperiaaoe.  And  what  la 
ridtoalous,  when  man  bellaves  that  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  speaks  with  bim,  or  operates  npon  him, 
tbe  spiiit  also  believes  that  be  is  tbe  Holy 
Spirit;  ^8  is  common  wHb  eatbui-laMic  splrlis. 
From  these  oonstderations  it  Is  evident  to  what 
danger  man  Is  exposed  who  speaks  witli  spirits, 
or  wbo  mantfestly  feel  their  operation.   *  * 

Bnt  to  speak  with  qdiits  at  this  day  Is  seldem 
given,  since  it  is  dangerons;  for  then  Um  spirits 
know  that  tbey  are  wltb  man,  which  otherwise 
th^  do  not  know;  asd  evil  si^zits  are  snch  that 
tlwy  hold  man  in  deadly  hatred,  and  desire  ao- 
tbiag  more  than  to  destroy  bim  both  as  to  sonl 
aad  body,  which  also  la  done  with  those  wbo 
have  inda^d  mnch  in  fantasies,  so  that  tliey 


spirits,  and  in  which  ha  stamps  such  as  seek  to  have  rraioved  from  ttiemselvea  tbe  deHghts 

Gommnnioate  with  men,  as  liars  and  deceivers.  "'""L?"** 

land  a  solitary  lifb,  sometimes  hear  spirits  speak- 


We  quote  from  pages  188  69  of  the  Compendium, 
these  remarkable  statements,^, which  seem  to 
bave  been  written  with  a  prescience  of  what 
exists  in  these  times,  and  as  a  solemn  warning 
against  all  attempts  to  hold  intercourse  with 
spirits. 

••Dahoer  or  SPEAEixa  WITH  Snarra. — 
Sometbiog  shall  now  be  said  eoncemlog  tbe 
disemrse  of  spirits  with  nsan 


ing  with  them,  and  without  danger;  but  the 
spkits  with  them  are  at  intervals  removed  by 
tbe  Lord,  lest  tbey  should  know  that  th«y  are 
with  maai  fbr  most  spbrito  do  net  knw  that  there 
ia  aay  other  world  than  that  in  which  tbey  aret 
thaa  also  they  do  not  know  toat  there  are  men 
elaoiriiace)  wherefore  It  is  not  lawlol  fbr  a  man 
to  speak  in  torn  with  Ibem,  tot  If  he  should 
they  wonld  know  it.  Those  who  think  much 
It  is  beUeTadinfeU(kmsaU>Jeets»aad^aM  so  intent  npon 
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tbem  w  to  106  tlum  •»  U  w<m  favwdly  la 

rMlTM,  also  b^lB  t«  iMAT  ^llrito  IpMUSg 
them:  for  tbe  tElofi  o(  r«Ugloa,  whatavw 
tbey  are,  wbea  man  ftou  himself  dweUa  apoa 
them,  and  dou  not  modify  tbem  by  the  Tarioaa 


thovt^^  ud  B«Mi«r  did  ottwr  ^Mta  knnr 
otlienlM(  w  yMtarday  and  to-d^,  bum  om 
kaown  to  ma  In  life  (waa  rapreaoatod  by  oo^ 
who  was  so  Ilka  him,  in  all  things  which  ba- 
tanged  to  bim,  so  &r  as  they  were  known  to 


things  which  are  of  nao  In  tbe  world»  go  inte- 1  me,  that  ootbing  was  more  like:  wherefore,  let 


liorlyi  and  there  sabaiBtfaBd  o«enpy  the  whole 
spirit  of  tbe  man,  and  Mter  tlie  B|dritaal  woridf 
nd  more  the  spirits  who  ar*  tbwet  b«t  mah 
persons  are  Tistonaries  and  entiiasiastB,  and 
whatever  spirit  they  hear,  they  believe  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit,  when  yet  they  are  eathasiostio 
ipirita.  Those  who  are  SDch  see  falses  as  truths, 
aiad  becsiue  they  see  ttaem*  tbej  persaade 
thMnselTOi,  and  Ukewlae  parmada  Ouow  with 
whom  they  flow  in.  •         •  • 

Spirits  rolota  tbiogs  exoeedln^  fletiaou* 
and  Ue>  When  spirits  be0n  to  apeak  wUh  ixia«» 
he  most  beware  lest  be  belierea  tbMa  in  any 
thim;  for  they  say  almost  any  thing;  things  are 
fclwicated  1^  them,  and  thay  lie;  far  if  they 
were  permitted  to  relate  wh^  Heaven  is,  and  how 
■»ay  things  are  in  tbe  Beavans,  th«y  would  t^t 
so  many  Ilea,  and  Indeed  with  sol«nn  affirma- 
tion, that  man  wonld  be  aatonlriMd;  wherefore* 
when  spirits  were  speaking,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  have  fiith  in  tbe  things  whksh  they  related, 
for  they  are  extremely  fond  of  labrioatiogt  and 
whenever  any  safejitot  of  disooorse  is  proposed, 
they  think  that  they  know  4t,and  give  their 
^niOH  BpoB  It  one  after  another,  one  In  one 
way  and  another  la  soother,  altogether  as  If 
they  kaew;  and  If  a  man  then  liilaiu  and  be- 
UeTes»  they  press  on,  and  deaeiva  and  sednee 
la  divers  wsys:  for  exsmfde,  if  they  were  per- 
muted to  tell  about  things  to  eome,  atooat 
things  unknown  in  the  anlvecs^  Heaven,  abont 
all  things  whatsoever  that  maa  desires*  yet 
(they  wonld  teU)  aU  thinga  fidaely,  while  ftom 
Uwmaelveai  whenfore  let  men  beware  last  tbay 
bdleve  tbem,  Ob  fbSa  aeoooat  tin  atato  oi 
apeaking  with  spirits  on  this  eaiUk  is  most  pert- 
loos,  nalees  one  is  in  trne  fulth.  They  indnoe 
so  strong  persnasion  that  it  la  the  Lord  Hlsasalf 
who  spMks  and  who  oomnuBde  tiiat  Man  can- 
not bnt  believe  udobey.        •      •  • 

Spiriu  speaklBC  are  little  to  be  belteved. 
Vething  t«  more  faatiliar  to  splrita  who  are 
speaking,  than  to  say  that  a  thing  Is  ao  or  so{ 
tor  they  think  that  they  know  every  thing,  and 
indeed  solemnly  aaaert  that  it  is  so,  when  yet  it 
is  not  so.  Frmn  esparimeats  made  several 
times,  it  nay  be  evident  of  what  qaality  they 
are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  believed:  when  It 
is  asked  (of  them)  whether  th^  know  how  thia 
ot  that  Is,  then  one  aftw  another  tays  that  It  is 
■o,  one  difftfeatly  from  uotiier;  even  if  there 
were  a  hundred,  one  wonld  say  diffdrently  from 
another;  andlodeed  for  tbe  time  with  eonSdence, 
as  U  It  were  so,  When  yet  it  Is  act  ae.  Am  soon 
as  they  aotiee  any  thing  whloh  tiiey  ■  do  not 
know,  they  immediately  saythat  itls  sot  benldea 
very  many  other  proofs  that  tkaj  speak  aa  If 
knew,  when  yet  thef  do  net  kaew.  »  •  • 
BipMta  may  be  indoeed,  wtu>  reprtieat  an- 


those  who  speak  with  spirits  beware  lest  they 
be  deceived,  when  they  My  thM  they  are  those 
whom  they  know,  and  that  they  are  dead." 

—  Tka  Woriing_  Man't  Way  in  th4  WorU. 
Being  tht  Autobiography  af  •  Jaumaj/mmn  Prim^ 
ttr.  New  Tork:  Bedfield.  (For  sale  by  OUrk 
h  Aostin.)  Every  body  knows  that  the  ante- 
hk^raphiea  of  the  French  are  among  the  most 
delightful  In  Uteratare,  while  tboae  of  the 
English,  with  one  or  two  exceptioaa,  are,  with- 
out doubt,  tlie  stupidest,  because  the  dullest. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  thefbrmer  writes 
with  the  perfoet  aatnnbess  of  oaa  lAo  has 
made  up  hta  mlad  to  vnboeow  btauelf  even  of 
bis  peooadilloea,  while  the  other  relates  nothing 
that  will  create  a  smile,  er  draw  a  tear,  or  pro- 
voke a  frown.  Midway  betwesa  tbe  memeh- 
writer*  or  Frame  aad  Eaglaod,  those  of 
Amerlea  promise  to  stand.  Already  one 
eharming  piece  of  ntoblograi^— that  of  Mis. 
Mowatt— has  led  the  way,  and  Indioatoa  by  the 
great  snooees  irtdch  has  attended  Its  pahBea- 
ttoB,  and  by  the  laereased  esteem  <rf  tbe  imbtte 
for  tbe  fktr  anthoress,  that  it  Is  possible  fbr  one 
to  write  Interestingly  of  themselves,  and 
yet  steer  clear  of  inoidiaato  vanity  on  tbe  ons 
hand,  and  <A  loporlSc  dalnees  on  tbe  ether. 
The  present  work  Is  singular  la  one  reapect.  It 
presents  ns  with  the  Ufo  of  a  Working-Maa, 
written  1^  Uautelf.  How  truly  thb  is  an  auto- 
biography, or  ho*  fkrit  bas  been  colored  or 
amplifled,  of  course  ««  do  notknowi  bat  speak- 
ing (rf  ft  rimply  as  a  work  of  art.  It  la  a  crsdlt- 
able  performance,  and  i^ethsr  wlioBy  real  «r 
in  part  flctWons,  ft  irlD  be  fooad  poaaeswd  «f 
great  interest. 

—  Clataie  and  Hittorie  Portraitt.  Bjf  Jamtt 
BruM.  New  Torki  RedOeld.  (For  sale 
Clarke  fc  AusQu.)  The  anthor  of  this  book  Is 
evidently  one  who  has  read  extendvdj  in  the 
bye-ways  of  literatnre,  and  at  tbe  same  time  hH 
been  disposed  to  sUt  and  examine  tbe  reladoDS 
of  others,  and  weigh  and  report  tbe  evMeaee 
for  himself.  These  Classic  and  Historic  For- 
tndts  give  us  a  better  view  of  the  personal  ^ 
pearance  of  many  men  and  women,  whose  nsniei 
are  famous  in  history,  than  are  to  be  found  in 


eth^persont'andttosj^asalseiw'w^  voS  Frecedtaf  work.  TTe  also  get  glimpses 
known  to  the  spirit,  cannot  know  otherwlee:  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  d^r>*  "><^ 
than  that  he  was  the  same.  ^  JUs^  has  ma^  |  „  ^  to  be  obtained  wtthoot  much  die- 
Umes  iwen  shown  tome,  that  the  spirits  speak*        .  u      .«  m 

tog  with  me  did  not  kniw  otherwtoe  thaiitbat  cursive  reading.  Many  of  the  characten  are 
they  were  the  men  who  isere  the  soli^t  oli  Ughtly  skatdted  la,  bnt  flu  cntlinas  an  » 
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afcarply  defliwd  and  the  fbtioru  m  dtotinctiy  taodere;  or,  mmd  ia'the  ntzt  wodd  ntio- 
jndmdoAliMd,  that  it  will  bathe  UaJt  of  tbe  grades  instMul  of  tdnndng. 


nader  U  be  doe*  not  rise  from  tbe  peroial  with 
4  mast  vivid- ImpreBBioD  of  tbe  peraooal  appear- 
ance of  the  remarkable  peraonagea  thna  de- 
lineated. 

 1  


Srery  now  and  then,  some  new  convert  to 
UuB  Strange  the  Mly  is  none  the  less, 
admitting  tba  spiritaal  01^^  of  tbe  thfaig, 
wbiofa  any  one  may  do  who  regards  the  evi- 
denee  as  oonolnaTe  to  his  own  mind— flings 


A  Kbw  PoBM  BT  Daittb!— Not  an  old  poem,  ,   

Jost  diacomed  by  some  bmrowing  antiqua-  bef^"  the  pabhc  mth  a  flourish  of 

riaii.batai»wpK>diictfon,Aesh  f«to  thiin-  ^TP^*^' '^f"^^  *°  Immq  receipt  of  m- 
spired  master  of  song,  tt™  we  find  it  «n4  ^'^/•^  "J^""*"' ^ «  ^^^^^ 

noimcedbyaNewYork  pabli8her-"An  Epic  *  has  been  pro- 

of the  Starry  Heavens,  dictated  bom  the P""'?^' TJ.  ^-R***"*  Pf*"*^?!"  of  «" 
world  of  Spirits.  This  remarkable  poem  ex-  ^'^"f  J^^^  P««=*'«^ 
tends  to  ibor  thonsand  lines,  and  was  spoken.  "7"  °f      P«>^'°«°t  •■^W" 

V  Thomas  L.  Harris,  in  preoisely  twenfy-six  felsely-called  "spintualiam."  is 

hours  and  sixteen  minntes.whUe  Mr.  Harris B.ble;  and  the 
waBentraBcea,ashebelie,re8.bythe  spirit  of  P^J"^'*  "^"'i"  »«  many  cases  ,s  the  de- 
the  great  Italian  poet.  Dante."  r^^""  <^  ^"J^T^^ 

There.  i«ader.  yoa  have  the  important  an-  man  and  Wife.   

mmdation.  and  if  yoor  faith  is  as  strong  as  MAOBW-Anring,  like  weaving 

that  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  your  taste  for  poetty  ^^  ^^^^^  3^  destined  soon  to  pass  from 
qQitedeoided.yoiiwiU  try  to  get  tboTolnme  ^  remonerative  hoasehold  employ- 

containing  it.  as  soon  as  issned.  Maohinery  is  coming  in  he«.  wHh 

A  few  days  ago.  we  «ad  in  the  New  York  its  immense  advantage  of  rapid  exeontion,  and. 
Musical  Keview  a  story  to  this  effect:-';At  a  ^  ^teof  pwpheoy  to  tl»  contrary,  most  soon 
«tcleof8pint-rappe«.m  Paris,  tbe  spmt  of,, ^  jh,..^^  We  fingers,  "that  will  seem 

the  composer  DoD»etti  suddenly  made  his  i«e-  Li^j,l^  no  longer  when  compared  with  re- 
Boiee  known,  and,  at  the  request  of  some  (»e  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^ 

present,  composed  mns»  to  some  given  words,  j  ^^^^^^  Whaler,  WUson  &  Co.,  is  described 
to  the  intense  graUfication  of  his  "d»nce.  j  „  ^^^i  tj^^  g^^^j  Btitching, 
The  next  day.  the  measured  oompositiM.  was  j^^^^^^U^  „^  shirt-bosoms.  A  girt 
nhmitted  to  a  well-known  ontic,  with  the  an- 1  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  thirty-flve  dozens 

ODuncement  of  its  authonhip,  and  of  the  man-  j  j„  ,  ^       There  are  fifteen 

nerinwhiAithad  beenobtamed.   'Indeed,'  j^^^^     jl^^^       i„  i„ 
repl«d  the  ontic.  after  «»mination:  'poor  |         ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^      Th^y  o^u  sew  straight 
DomzetU,  he  cannot  even  compose  so  weU  now  ^^^^      ^^j^t^,,  .  ^^^^ 

as  when  alive. '      If  the  same  judgment  is  ^^^^^  ^^y^^  ^^^^ 

not  prononnced  on  ths  new  poem  by  Dwte.j^^     ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^      ,  ^ 
when  the  cntics  get  bold  of  it,  should  these :       ^^^^  statement  seems  rather  libeiaL 

sharp-eyed  gentleman  daign  to  nobee  the  silly   , 

pretsasioD,  we  shall  cease  to  regard  tbe  whole  Mosic  avo  Musical  Iztstritmekts.— We  ro- 
nbject  of  spirit-rappings  as  a  miserable  de-  fer  our  musical  renders  to  the  advertisement 
losion,  and  all  engaged  in  it  as  in  states  of  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Qould.  No.  164  Chestnut  street. 


partial  or  confirmed  insanity.  Thos  far,  in 
4Mry  instmee  that  we  have  seen  commnnifla- 
tiou  parpcwtisg  to  be  frwn  ^  ^orits  of  nun 
vbo,  when  living  upon  this  eartii,  were  emi- 
nent tor  genios  or  wisdom,  they  hare  bem  so 


This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
establishments  in  our  city.  Tbe  long  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Gould,  and  his  known  acoaraoy 
of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  musical  instru- 
ments, give  7erj  appreaoisble  advantages  to 


fkr  betow  the  range  of  intelligeQce  possessed  purchasers.   He  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a 


hj  tbese  men  while  in  the  world,  that  we  oan 
vest  only  in  one  of  two  ooncloaons— dther  the 
commanioating  s|drita  (admitting  the  qnritnid 
ffomul  <^  the  phauKnena)  an  miaenUe  p«* 


large  assortment  of  pianos  from  tbe  justly  ce- 
lebrated manufactories  of  Hollet,  Davis  &  Co., 
Boston;  and  Nunns  &  Clark,  Bacon  &  Raven, 
and    J.  &  F.  Haines,  New  YoA— the  former 
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ARTHUS'S  HOME  HACIAZINE. 


with  the  Motion  attftcbment.  No  better  in- 
Btruments  than  these  aie  la  the  marlcet.  We 

confidently  recommend  the  bou«e  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goald  to  our  friends  in  the  country  who  may 
visit  Philadelphia,  as  one  where  instrumente 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States  con  he 
obtained ;  as  well  aa  all  the  latest  musio,  as 
soon  as  published. 

Fahot  Euxs.— The  Home  Joornal  speaks 
<nr  sentiments  exactly: — "A  fkocy-dress  ball 
has  one  recommendation.  It  is,  without  ex- 
ception, past  all  comparison  and  beyond  all 
oontroversy— the  absordest  thing  yet  invented; 
and  hence  vary  amosing.  It  is  absurd  any- 
whve,aiut  in  any  cdrcamstancea;  but  when 
giveot  as  is  nsually  the  case  in  Kew-York,  in 
a  house  of  very  moderate  dii&cnaons,  where 
closeness  of  contiguity  is  unavoidable,  which 


T«7  tow  peraou.  we  are  mat  ercr  pot  <m 
ipectadcs  aa  an  emaoMBt  la  moat  nam, 

the  use  of  them  is  adopted  rductautly,  and 
with  a  stronger  Ailing  of  niortification  than 
vanity.  Necessity  is  the  prompter.  The  fattt 
of  impaired  viai^  in  the  present  generation* 
i8»  we  think»  nndonbted;  and  the  eanae  (hereof 
Uea,  in  too  many  instances,  in  the  struning  of 
Tiaon  OTsr  fao(A8  and  newspapers  printed  oo 
bad  paper,  and  with  small  ^pes.  Many  of 
the  lesson-hooks  used  in  our  schools  are  open 
to  this  objection;  and  many  children  have  their 
sight  injured,  permanently,  by  their  use.  The 
matter  is  one  of  serious  import,  and  demaoda 
the  earnest  attentMm  of  parents  and  teaeheia 
especially. 


MtracAL  CniTunsH.— <MtieiBm  nerernms  m 
mnc]t  into  tranoendentaHsm  as  when  it  touehea 
huddles  together  in  a  crowd,  or  plants  in  so- 1  upon  music.   In  fitr  too  many  cases,  the 


lemn  rowB,  the  diaraeters  of  andent  and  mo- 
don  tunis,  fictitious  and  historiciU,  serious  and 
oomlo,  romantic  and  matt«  of-CM9tt  the  ah- 
sardi^  reaches  an  extreme  whioh  language  es- 
says vainly  to  depict" 

New  TVoeos  — The  history  Of  new  words, 
which,  from  time  to  time  are  introduced  into 
common  language,  is  often  carious  and  amus- 
sing.  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  word 
"quiz,"  which,  in  colloquial,  or  vulgar  lan- 
guage, signifies  one  addicted  to  mockery,  and 
estfng  in  simulated  gravity.   Tins  word  is 


stud  to  have  originated  in  a  joke.   Daily,  the 

manager  of  the  Dublin  play-house,  so  the  story  |  ^^j^^^  York 'Muii^Biiiiw~th^t''I"^- 


S^tchman's  definitionof  "Metaphysics"  would 
fuHy  apply  to  the  musical  elueidations  given  us 
from  time  to  time  by  ewtain  individnala  who 
kindly  seek  to  enlighten  the  public  on  works  d 
hvorite  composers,  or  the  execution  of  favorite 
performers.  A  very  fair  specimen  recently  ap- 
peared in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  wherein 
the  critic  speaks  of,  "That  marvellondy 
beautiful  second  movemoit,  where  the  impa^ 
si(med  melody  of  the  strings  is  vnled  in  aoeh 
a  thin  and  mystic  element  by  the  sofily  flow- 
ing, exquisitely  fine  divisions  of  the  piano, 
that  an  awed  sense  of  sjnntaal  presence  creqn 
over  one."   We  are  inclined  to  the  opinkm  <tf 


goes,  wagered  tbat  he  would  make  a  word  of! 
no  meaning  to  be  the  common  talk  and  puzzle 
in  the  city  fur  twmty-ibur  hours;  in  the  course 
of  tluit  time  the  letters  g-u-i-z,  were  chdked 


ritual  preamce,"  in  smne  sense,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  inditing  of  this  paragraph. 


Rirsaus  FniANoaa.— It  is  very  generaUy  ad> 

on  tiie  walls  all  over  Dublin,  and  the  wager  i  mitted  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
accordingly  won.  |  knowing,  that  Russia  cannot  prosecute  the  war 

 '  '  "  upon  which  she  seems  resolved  to  enter,  witb> 

Weak  Jtks.  -A  number  of  our  cotempora-       obtaining  heavy  loans.  Already  she  has 

nea  have  betn  lamentinK  over  "the  vast  num-       ,         ,  •  _*   

her  of  people  who  now  wear  specUcles."  and  «  i"^"""  P*P«  ""V- 

assert  thatonr  grand  fathers  and  giand-mothere ;  "Bat  where,"  asks  a  ooten^crary,  **wiU  Bu- 
maintained  their  visitm  strong  and  dear  foran  aia  go?  On  what  Bnurfe  will  the  BossiM 
greater  number  of  vears  than  we,  "their  weak-  ^  bidders!   Should  the  Csar  p«r- 

eyed  descendants.  T bis  we  think  is  a  mis-  .  *  i- u;- j-..:—  win  «««  ..i..-^  i.;. 
tike.  It  strikes  us  that  tbe  present  is  Just  „  j  au*  hts  designa,  he  wiU  soon  ub>»st  bi 
clear  and  strong-sighted  as  the  past  generation,  j  reseureea,  by  destroyrag  the  credit  of  tas 
Spectacles  are  dieaper  than  they  wjeee  twraty-  paper  onrrenoy;  and,  when  his  nsouxoeB  it 
five  years  ago,  and  gold  ones  are  very  fashion- 1  home  an  exhausted,  there  is  no  foreign  «oaiw 
able  at  present  with  some  who  have  not  the  |  1„        reasonably  look  for  aid. 

least  necessity  for  their  use;  this  may  account  \  ™^  ™        ^^muu^uij  xwh.  *^  ^ 

for  an  apparent  increase  ot  weak  eyes.— j  »oaey,  even  an  aatocrat  cannot  fight 

Sdeatifie  AmerwoR.  { What  will  ha  da2" 
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Kbjpjko  a  Joobnal. — A  ootemponiy,  in 
oopyiog  A«  following  brief  article  froQi  the 
Louden  Leftder,  mjs:— "There  is  over  aUte- 
mcDt  ID  th«  foUoiring,  iMAt  dnlj  nfted  and 
qmlifled,  some  troth  will  be  found."  Tea, 
and  a  Urge  proportion  of  tn^.  We  hardlj 
think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his,  or  her,  own  experienees,  tboagbta.  and 
obsemUoBS  <m  life,  vithoat  learning  to  mag* 
niff  self  into  nndne  importance,  to  aajr  no- 
thing of  the  time  abstracted  from  useful  work 
n  rea^g.  Indeed,  we  have  ofien  thought 
that  this  journal-keeping  was,  in  Itself,  proof 
of  OTer  self-estimation.  We  wonl^  rather  ad* 
rise,  as  a  means  of  self-improvement,,  the 
ooltiTation  of  good>wilI  towards  others,  the 
Indidgenee  in  beMrcAent  and  kindly  offices, 
and  the  banishment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
those  selQah  thoughts  that  lead  to  a  history  of 
personal  experiences.  These  are  already 
written  in  Uie  Book  of  Life,  withoiU  an  eiror, 
and  no  private  jounaliriog  can  i^ter  the  re- 
cord:— 

"Don't  Kikp  a  Jookkal.— Jonmats— and 
tbis  is  their  real  Tiee— are  necessarily  false. 
The  most  truthfnl  mas  that  ever  liTed  could 
not  write  a  truthfol  jouniid.  unless  be  con- 
fined himself  to  the  nMrest  skdeton  of  faets, 
and  then  it  woold  only  be  a  selection,  not  a 
inotore.  We  bdiere  that  William  Wilberforce 
was  a  traly  religioos  man;  bat  the  deep  dis- 
gust with  which  we  read  his  joumaltj,  the 
painful  sense  of  hypocrisy  which  forced  itself 
upon  us,  is  n«t  yet  effaced,  although  now  some 
fifteen  years  agone  since  we  read  the  Journals, 
and  their  effect  has  been  to  render  the  image 
of  that  man  for  ever  unpleasant  in  our  eyes- 
We  need  all  the  testimony  of  his  life  and 
friends  to  counteract  the  effect  of  journals. 
Wo  will  say  more-  We,  too,  have  kept  jour- 
nals, and  honestly  declare  that  on  our  reading 
them,  at  some  years'  distaoee,  oar  impression 
ftf  oar  own  curaoter  was,  that  it  was  an 
odious  caricatore.  Jndeed,  it  is  this  vivid 
sense  of  the  mor^  imposbibility  of  wriUng  a 
Journal  truthrully,  which  has  of  late  years 
made  us  desist.  For  purposes  of  after  refer- 
ence, we  still  keep  a  journal,  wherein  dates 
and  bald  facts  are  occasionally  entered,  and 
we  find  all  the  advantages  of  a  journal  thus 
secured,  with  none  of  the  drawbacks.  For  it 
is  a  drawback,  and  a  fearful  one,  to  be  con- 
stantly attitudinising  to  an  imaginary  reader 
on  your  own  life  and  actioos— it  is  a  danger, 
and  a  fearful  one,  to  tamper  thus  with  truth 
under  the  mask  of  secrecy — to  suppress,  to 
Uiga,  to  exaggerate,  to  lie!  Moreorac,  we 
should  strug^  against,  and  not  encourage, 
the  habit  of  making  our  own  actions  (tf  such 
dominant  importuoa  as  to  i^mrw^  daily 


chronicle.    There  is  no  dai]^  of  our  neglect- 
ing ourselves— there  u  danger  of  our  neglect- 
ing the  work  which  lies  before  us.   We  repro- 
bate the  practice  of  jooroal-writiDg  (in  any 
fium  but  that  of  mere  memorandum-keepiiwj, 
because  it  has  a  vitiating  influenoe  on  uie 
mind,  and  earnestly  warn  our  readers  to  be- 
think them  of  this.   As  stnmgly  do  we  coun- 
I  sel  men  who  are  celebrated,  or  who  hope  one 
day  to  be,  not  to  let  such  journals  exist,  lest 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  biographers:  for 
certain  we  are  that  no  such  permanent  damage 
can  be  done  to  tbe  reputation  of  a  man,  as  to 
have  copious  publication  of  bis  journals.  Let- 
I  ters  are  bad  enough,  written  as  they  are  on 
I  tbe  spur  of  tbe  moment,  in  the  heat  of  tem- 
'  per,  and  tbe  haste  of  business;  but  joumdh 
are  still  worse,  because  they  have  a  more  de- 
liberate air." 


Pare  Bshjahim's  Lbotdbis.— Mr.  Park 
Ben'amin  has  just  delivered  in  this  dty ,  by  an 
invitation  from  quite  a  number  of  inflmntial 
gentlemen,  an  additional  course  of  lectures — 
six  in  nmnben— which  have  proved  even  more 
popular  than  tbe  earlier  series. 

The  witty,  dashing,  gay,  off-hand  character 
of  tikese  lectures  and  poems  drew  as  crowded 
and  Ihshionahle  audiences  aa  we  have  ever  seen 
assembled  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  The 
lecturer  himself  was  in  his  happiest  vein.  Tbe 
tivelinesa  of  his  itlustrations;  the  keenness  of  bis 
sarcasm;  the  trenchant  manner  with  which  bci 
treated  the  follies  of  the  time;  the  vrradty  ot 
his  style,  and  the  popular  character  of  his 
themes,  were  all  attractions  admirably  adapted 
to  ensure  the  attendance  of  those  large  and  ap- 
predative  audiences,  by  which  his  return  to  the 
dty  has  been  wehnmsd. 


EXQRAVINGS  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 
Tbe  cbanniDg  home  piotui3»,  "Redeeming 
Paums,"  will  send  many  a  heart  back  to 
earlier  times,  and  stir  its  dwrds  with  a  long 
foTgotten  music 

"  The  Lady  Rowsna,"  of  Walter  Soott*S 
Ivanboe,  is  a  sweet  fancy  portrait,  from  Lip* 
pinooU,  (irambo  ft  Go's.  Abbottafbid' edition  of 
the  Waverley  nov^.  The  "ImmdatUm"  pre- 
sents a  stirring  scene,  aA  is  in  itself  a  picture 
of  no  ordinary  attractions.  To  these  are  added 
Spring  Fashions  for  dresses,  bonnets,  ftc,  and 
a  variety  of  othw  fine  wood  «i^vings.  In 
the  matter  of  illustration  this  month,  we  may 
fairly  claim  an  oqual  merit  with  any  of  our 
cotempmriss.  \ 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES.  jwldtwotearipoonfiilBofaaleratiui,  three  egss. 

  I  two  tAble-spoonfuls  of  mol&sses,  salt,  snd  ifptoe 

Th>  CtoKA™>POTDisa.-TollV.ofntA-iorntftmegto8uitthe_t«t^^^  with 


ed  potAtoes,  while  hot,  add  ftmr  ouwoBof  floet, 
and  two  onnces  of  flottr,  a  little  salt,  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  give  it  tiie  conststeney  of 
common  soet  padding.  Pat  it  into  a  diah.  or 
roll  it  into  dumplings,  and  hake  a  fine  brown 


fine  Indian  meal:  mix  orcr  night,  and  liik« 
qaickly  for  Iweakllst. 


HoKsr  Cae^ — Three-quarters  of  «  pound 
of  butter,  three- quarteni  of  a  pound  of  fiugar, 
'  I  six  eggs,  two  pounds  of  fioor,  one  table-  spoon- 


„  _  3    en      i^ol  of  gionnd  oinnamon,  half  a  gill  of  cream, 

T<mKaHiBBBisCTnT8.— Three  pounds  of  Bour,|^g„^  of  honey,  one  table^poonful  of  dia- 
one  gUI  of  jeaat,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but-  j^^j^^  saleratus.  Beat  the  butter  and  Bogar 
ter.  tbree  eggs,  and  milk  enough  to  form  a ;  ^  »  ci«am;  beat  the  eggs  and  stir  in  with  the 
dough.   Rub  the  Buttw  and  flour  together.  ;fl(,„r^  ^n„^^(,n.cii»m  an^  Beat  the 

Beat  the  eggs  and  add  them ,  tben  the  milk  and ;  ,bole  for  ten  minvtes,  then  stir  ia  the  aalemtut. 
y?ast  to  form  a  dough.   Stand  it  away  to  nae: ,  Ling  ^  several  thieknesBes  of 

when  light  make  it  out  in  biscuits,  butter  your  J  paper,  well  buttered:  poor  in  the  miiUne,  and 
tins,  place  the  biscuits  on  them,  let  them  rUe  j  ,  gj^^ 

again  and  bake  them. 


A  Light  Pre  Cbust. — A  light  pie  crust  may 


To  WAEB  QOUD   BtABCH  FOR  BOEIOIIS  Am 

CoLLABs.— Take  one  tea-tpoonful  of  starch  tot 


be  made  by  rubbing  into  one  pound  of  flour,  every  shirt,  dissolve  in  cold  water  and  set  it 
two  ounces  of  butter  worked  into  a  cieam,  and  f  over  the  Ore  to  boil,  stirriag  carefully  all  th| 


one  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda;  dissolve  with 
water,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
pour  it  over  the  ingredients,  qwckly  adding  a 


time  to  prevent  burning:  let  it  boil  gently 
fifteen  minutes,  then  take  it  from  the  fire  and 
sinin  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  to  every 


BufficiMBcy  of  water  to  make  it  -  the  proper  four  abirts  aUow  a  piece  of  sperm  as  large  as  a 
stifihcss  for  pieoniM.  This  is  still  better  when  common  sized  pea  and  the  same  quanti^  of 
a  well-beaten  egp  is  added  to  the  flour,  &a,  white  wax;  bml  tibese  in  the  starch  fineen 
before  the  water  IS  put  in.  ninstes,  d^  ibe  aaticles  failothe  stardi  while 

— ' —  j  hot,  wring  them  and  hang  them  by  the  fire  te 

Potato  Rolls.— Four  large  potatoes  hofled.j  dry:  when  dry  sprinkle  them  qaite  wet  and 
one  taWe-spooDful  of  butter,  sale  to  the  taste,  roll  them  very  tight  for  an  hoar  or  two,  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  tea-cupful  of  yeast,  then  they  are  ready  for  ironing.  Your  iron 
floor  sufficient  to  form  a  dough.  Boil  the  po- 1  must  be  very  smooth,  entirely  free  from  rust  or 
Utoes,  peel  and  mash  them,  and  while  they  are;  dirt  of  any  kind;  rub  hard  and  quick,  until 


hot  add  the  butter  ^nd  salt,  then  pour  in  the 
milk.  When  the  mixture  is  lukevarm  add 
the  yeast  and  flour.  Knead  the  dough,  and 
set  it  away  to  rise,  when  it  is  light  mould  out 
your  rolls,  place  them  on  b)M.tered  tins,  let 
them  rise  and  bake  them. 

Ruses.— Beat  7^s,  mix  them  with  half  a 
pin  t  of  new  warm  mil  k,  in  which  a  quarter  pound 
of  batter  has  been  melted,  and  a  quarter  pint  of 
yeast,  and  3  ounoes  of  sugar;  put  them  grad- 
nally  into  as  ttudi  floor  as  wili  nake  a  light 
paste,  nearly  as  thin  as  batter.  Let  it  rise 
befinre  the  tire  half  an  hour,  add  more  flour  so 
as  to  make  it  a  little  stiffer,  work  it  well,  di- 


evei7  part  of  the  bosom  or  collar  is  perfieetly 
diy.— JVerfAeni  Farmer. 

JoHNNT  Oaeb  wirnoDT  Milk. — A  ccmre^ 
pondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  the 
following  receipt: — Many  persons  think  they 
must  have  sour  milk  to  make  their  Johnny- 
cake.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  with 
many  milk  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  it  may 
be  of  sarvice  to  know  how  a  good  J(Anny-cake 
can  be  made  withoat.   Myedf  and  foroi^ 

f refer  it  made  in  this  maimer  to  milk.  Wbea 
have  yeast  for  bread  (either  hop  yeast  or  salt 
rising,  I  think  good,)  I  scald  what  meal  I  can 
ooDveoiently  in  a  commoo-wed  milk  pan.  and 


Tide  it  in  small  loaves,  or  cakes,  5  or  6  int^es  -  when  luke-warm  stir  in  seraral  spoonfuls  of 
.wide,  and  flatten  them.  The  cakes,  when  first  |  the  yeast,  and  set  it  la  a  warm  place  to  rin> 
baked,  are  very  good  buttered  for  t-;a.  j  When  light.  I  sit  it  away  in  a  cool  place,  and 

  j  it  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  several  days. 

OoBN  Oaei  OB  PoNB.— A  correspondent  c^jTo  prepare  it  for  baking, I  take  out  what  1 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  gives  its  following  recipe:  i  wish  for  a  common  square  baking  tin,  (my 
— In  reply  to  Lizue'Mnqany.  I  would  suggest ;  family  being  small )  add  to  it  four  «r  five  table* 
the  following  mode  of  making  Com  Pone  or  <  sporafuls  of  flonr,  nse  about  the  same  amoont 
Johtmy  Cake:  To  one  pint  of  sour  buttermilk  |  of  saleratus  as  if  wet  with  soar  milk,  add  an 

^g  Well  bealen,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bit  of  lard, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  mdted,  iht  whole 
stirred  well  together,  hot  not  atiff,  and  hake 
witih  a  Qoidc  luat,  hat  not  to  hum.  The  re* 
salt  wilibe  as  good,  if  not  tetter,  JohnBy<c^ 
than  can  be  made  wife  mSk. 


add  three  eggs,  one  tea-spoonAil  of  saleratus, 
one  qoarter  pound  of  butter,  tbidten  with  fine 
fine  meal,  do  not  make  it  too  stiff,  spreadoa  a 
buttered  pan  and  bake  quickly. 

The  following  makes  a  vor  idoe  breakfast 
eake:  Toonepintof  battermiuwsowoream. 
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hsHT,     happy      day,  And  tbo   UBa  a  -  rouad  aeetn'd  heap'd  with  green,  That 
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bfpf,  happy    day,  That 

lappy,    happy     day,  Tliat 

happy. 
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happy  day.  Ova. 
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W«  landw)  on  a  lUrr  lal»— 

An  Me  ofbloom  and  ehade  t 
Where  the  warelBU  glaz'd  a  Mody  beach, 

And  the  Ttaea  an  arbor  made. 
With  amy  and  dance  and  feaiiTe  mlith, 

BwUt  flew  (he  mo  menu  gay . 
Abt  through  what  pteawit  patba  we  roam>d 


And  one,  amid  the  maiden  groap, 

Beem'd  &irer  than  the  real; 
With  her  ahape  of  grace,  her  angel  tutt 

And  the  wild  roae  on  her  breaat. 
And  In  her  wttUng  ear  I  breath'd 

Flnt  tore'a  bewUderlng  lay— 
Bnr imaU  band  jweM'da mab  woamatt 

'^'^•'*"%«izsdbyGoogIe 
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THE  VICAR  MEETING  HIS  FAMILY. 


Towwds  the  end  of  tin  week.  «•  reonTcd  a 
mrd  from  the  town  Infies:  in  iriiioh,'  with  tiwir 
oonplimenta,  tfaey  hoped  to  see  ftll  odr  ftunily 
st  ehurch  the  fiandfty  following.  All  Satordiy 
mwniDg  I  coold  perceive,  in  conseqaence  of 
tikis,  my  wife  and  aanghtera  in  doee  conference 
together,  and  now  and  then  glandog  at  me  \ 
with  looks  that  betrayed  a  latent  plot.  To  be 
sincere,  I  bad  strong  so^icions  that  some  eb- 
sard  proposal  waa  prepanng  for  appearing  with 
splendnr  the  next  day.  In  tbe  eveDing,  they 
began  their  operations  in  a  very  regulu-  man- 
nu,  and  my  wife  undertook  to  oondnct  the 
Aegi.  After  tea,  when  I  seemed  in  spirits,  she 
began  thus: 

**I  fiuKT,  Charies,  mj  dear,  wa  shall  have  a 
gnat  deal  of  good  canpany  at  onr  chnzoh  to- 
morrow." 

''Perhaps  we  may,  my  dear,"  retnmed  I; 
"thoagb  yon  need  be  under  no  nneatiiHSs  about 
th#t— you  shall  have  a  sermon  whether  there 
beornot" 

"That  is  what  I  expect,"  rstunied  she;  "bat 


I  tiiink,  TDj  dear,  we  oi^t  to  appeu  there  as 
decently  as  posstUe,  for  who  knows  what  n.ay. 
happen?" 

"Xoor  precantions,"  replied  I,  "are  highly 
commendable.  A  decent  behaviour  and  t>p- 
pearanoe  at  dinrch  is  what  charms  me.  We 
should  be  devout  and  humbjet  cbeeiful  and  se- 
rene." 

"Yes,"  cried  she,  "I  know  that;  but!  mean 
we  should  go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as 
possible,  not  altogether  like  the  scrubs  about 
ns." 

"Ton  are  quite  right,  my  dear,*'  returned  I, 
"and  I  was  going  to  make  tbe  very  same  pro- 
posal. The  proper  manner  of  going  is,  to  go 
there  as  early  as  possifcie,  to  have  time  »r 
meditation  h&on  the  servioe  begins." 

"Phoo.  Oharles,"  interrupted  she.  "all  that 
is  very  true;  but  not  what  I  would  be  at  I 
mean,  we  should  go  there  genteelly.  Yon  know 
the  church  is  two  udles  off,  and  I  jvotest  I 
dont  like  to  see  my  daughters  trndgiDg  np  to 
their  pew  all  blowicd  and  red  with 
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snd  lending  for  all  the  worid  u  if  tlKy  had 
beea  wiuun  at  a  amook  nee.  Now,  mj  dear, 
my  proposal  ifl  tlda,— there  are  oar  two  ^onch- 
hniM,  the  oolt  that  haa  been  in  our  fttnllj 
these  nine  years,  and  bU  oompanion  BUck- 
henr*  that  baa  acaroe  done  an  earthly  tbisg 
for  tue  month  past;  they  are  both  grown  fkt 
Mid  lasy:  why  mould  tbiey  not  do  acMnethmg 
aa  well  aa  we?  And  let  me  taU  y<oa,  when 
Moses  haa  trimmed  them  a  Utde,  thqr  will 
cat  a  nry  toleraUe  flgore. " 

To  thlB  proposal  1  objeotedt  that  walking 
wonU  be  twenty  times  more  general  than  saxm 
a  paltiy  ooaTeyanoe,  as  Blaokberry  was  wall- 
eyed, and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail;  tmtt  they  had 
never  been  broke  to  the  rein,  bat  had  a  hun- 
dred vidoas  trioks;  and  that  we  had  bat  one 
saddle  and  mllion  in  the  wht^  hooae.  ASL 
these  ot^eetioas,  howtrer,  were  orennded;  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  oomply.  The  next  nmn- 
ing  I  peroeived  them  not  a  litUe  boi^  in 
lemng  saoh  materials  aa  might  be  neoessary 
fu  the  ezpeditton;  but  as  I  foond  it  would  be 
a  business  of  time,  I  walked  on  to  the  dhorcb 
before,  and  they  promised  speedily  to  follow.  I 
WMted  near  an  luiur  in  the  reading-deak  for 
their  arriTal;  bat  not  fin^g  them  come  aa 
was  expected,  I  wasoUiged  to  begin,  and  went 
through  the  aerrice,  not  without  some  unead- 
ness  at  finding  them  absrat.  This  was  in- 
creased when  all  was  flaished,  and  no  appear- 
aaee  of  the  fiunily.  I  therdbre  walked  back 
by  Hm  bone-way,  whidi  was  fln  miles  nmad, 
ttuagh  the  foot-way  was  hot  two,  and  when 
I  got  aboat  half-way  hnna,  peroetred  the 
eaarion  marehing  slowly  forward  towards  the 
obvrdi— my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little 
ooes,  ezidted  upon  one  horse,  and  my  two 
daa^ters  on  the  other.  I  demanded  the  oaose 
of  uietr  delay,  bat  I  soon  found  by  their  looks 
they  had  met  with  a  ^usand  misfortones  on 
the  road.  The  horses  had  at  first  refused  to 
more  faun  the  door,  till  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind 
enough  to  beat  them  forward  for  abouttwo  hun- 
dred yards  with  his  cudgel.  Next  the  straps 
of  my  wife's  pOlioa  broke  down,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stt^  to  repair  them  before  tb^ooold 
pnceed.  After  diat»  one  of  tibe  horses  took  it 
m  his  head  to  stand  still,  and  neither  Uows 
nor  entreaties  could  prenil  with  hhn  to 
oeed.  It  was  Just  reoonring  from  this  dumal 
sitaation  that  I  found  them;  but  perceiTing 
sreiy^ing  a»it,  I  own  their  present  mortifica- 
tion did  not  much  displease  me,  as  it  would  give 
me  muiy  opportuaitiea  of  fliture  triumph,  and 
teach fl^^daaghten mora hamili^.—rt'cor  of 


friendAip  is  a  vase  wUoh,  when  it  is  flawed 
by  heat,  or  ndeooe,  or  aoddent,  may  as  well 
he  broken  at  «iee;  it  can  never  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  graoefnl  and  omamenta]  it 
was,  the  more  dear  do  we  disoem  tiie  hmelesh 
ness  <tf  restoring  it  to  its  former  state,  unrse 
stones,  if  they  an  fraotured,  maj  bs  OMMDAsd 
again;  piecioas  onea  neror. 


DEFENBENCE. 

ST  MBS.  fTb.  cooks. 

"Well,  Maiy,"  said  aant.Fmaces,  "boir  do 
you  propose  to  uvnd  the  Summer?  It  is  so 
long  since  the  fiulan  and  death  yam  guar- 
dian, that  I  sappose  yon  an  now  ftwnilinr  witb 
yoor  position,  and  prepared  to  mark  oat  soma 
oonrae  for  the  future." 

"True,  aunt;  I  hare  bad  many  painfid 
thoughts  with  ngard  to  the  loss  of  my  foi^ 
tune,  and  I  was  fi»  a  time  in  great  nnoertainty 
about  my  ftiture  eourae,  but  a  kind  offer* 
which  I  reoeiTed,  yesterday,  has  remored  tliat 
burden.  I  now  know  wtme  to  find  a  respect- 
able and  pleasant  home.*' 

"Is  the  ofi'er  yoa  speak  of  one  of  marTiage?** 
asked  aunt  Frances,  smiUng. 

"Oh!  dear,  no;  I  am  too  yoon|;  far  tbat  yet 
But  eoosin  Kate  is  happily  mamed,  and  Ims 
a  few  miles  oat  of  the  aty,  in  just  the  cosiest 
littie  spot,  only  a  little  too  retired;  and  At 
has  persuaded  mt  that  I  shall  do  her  «  great 
kindness  to  aoont  a  home  with  her." 

"Let  me  see.  Kate's  husband  is  not  wcaltby» 
I  beMere?" 

"No:  Charles  Howard  is  wodOiy,  bnt 
his  business  is  very  good,  and  improving  cray 
year;  and  both  be  and  Kate  are  too  wbol^ 
souled  and  generous  to  regret  giving  an  asy^m 
to  an  unfortunate  girl  like  me.  They  feci  that 
'it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  reoeiTe.'  " 

"A  very  noble  feuing,  Mary;  but  <Mie  ia 
whieh  I  am  sony  to  perceiTe  that  yoa  an  a 
little  wanting." 

"Oh!  no,  aont  Fraaoes,  I  do  fed  it  deeply; 
bat  it  is  tlie  ontse  of  porer^  that  one  most 

give  up,  in  some  measun,  the  power  ot  bene* 
ting  othera.  And,  then,  I  mean  to  beguile 
Kate  of  so  many  lonely  hours,  and  perform  so 
many  friendly  offices  for  her  hasbiand,  that 
they  will  think  me  not  a  burden,  bat  »  trea- 
sure." 

"And  yoa  really  Uiink  yoa  oan  ^ire  than 
as  much  oomfort  as  the  expense  <rf  year  maii^ 
tenanoe  could  procure  them  in  any  otbw 
way?" 

"Yes,  aunt;  it  may  sound  conceited,  par- 
haps,  but  I  do  realty  think  I  can.  I  am  sure^ 
if  I.tiioagfat  otherwise,  I  would  nsrer  cooaaDt 
to  beoome  a  harden  to  them." 

"Wdl,  dear,  then  yoor  own  intnost  is 
all  that  remains  to  be  onisidered.  There  ■» 
few  blesdngs  in  life  that  can  compeoaateAt! 
the  loss  of  sdf-relianoe.  She  irtio  aarira  Jmc 
support  from  persons  upon  whom  die  has  nA 
natural  claim,  finds  the  eflE«ct  upon  ben^  to 
be  decidedly  n«rrowing.  Perpetaally  in  debt, 
without  the  means  ta  reimbursement,  baaed 
fronr'  any  generous  action  which  does  not  seem 
like  'roblnng  Peter  to  pay  PmiI.*  she  shika  too 
often  into  Uw  ohaiaoter  of  a  sponge,  whm 
only  business  is  afasoiptwn.  But  I  see  you  do 
not  like  what  I  am  saying,  and  I  will  tell  yoa 
sonetfaing  wfaicb  I  am  sure  yoa  fike-^qy 
own  TcriteUe  histny. 
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■*IwM  Mk  uiorphin  fa  dddhood,  lika  yoor- 
WU;  and  wbcD  my  bthar't  ■Oin  vwe  ■Ntlid, 
Slot  a  doUar  nmuMd  Ito  my  an^port. '  I  was 
ooly  six  y«an  of  age.  but  I  had  aCtnetad  the 
nmoa  of  a  distant  relatin,  who  vas  a  man  ttf 
eooaidBimUe  wealth.  Widumt  any  cfEbrt  of  my 
own,  1  beoune  an  inmate  of  his  funtlyt  and 
bis  only  mm,  a  few  yean  my  aUar*  was 
taught  to  consider  me  as  a  sister. 

''George  Somers  was  a'  generous,  kind- 
haarted  ooj,  and  I  beliere  be  was  none  the 
leas  fcod  tit  me,  beoaose  I  was  tilcely  to  nb 
faim  ot  hUt  his  fivtone.  Mr.  Somers  often 
apdte  of  making  a  will,  in  which  I  was  to 
abare  equally  ww  his  son  in  the  division  of 
his  proper^,  but  a  natural  rdnotanoe  to  so 
gnm  a  task  led  him  to  defe  it  finm  one  year 
to  another.  Meantima,  I  waa  sot  to  a^en* 
■Ire  sdioob,  and  was  aa  tdle  and  snpcxfloial  as 
any  heiress  in  the  land. 

"I  was  jost  dxteen  when  my  kind  benefiw- 
tor  aoddenly  perished  on  board  the  ill  &ted 
Lexington,  and,  as  he  died  without  a  will,  I 
had  no  legal  claim  to  any  farther  ikrore.  But 
George  Somars  was  known  as  a  Tery  open* 
tended  yooth,  aprigbt  and  bo&ozable,  and,  as 
be  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
widies  of  his  fitther,  1  felt  no  fears  with  rega^ 
to  my  peouniary  condition.  While  yet  oTer- 
whelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  whom 
my  heart  called  father,  I  reoeired  a  very  kind 
•nd  apapathising  letter  from  Oeorge,  in  which 
he  aaid  ne  tboogbt  I  had  batter  remain  at 
ediool  for  another  year,  as  had  been  originally 
intended. 

"  'Of  oooiae.*  be  added,  'tin  death  of  my 
fiitlur  does  not  alter  oar  rdation  in  the  least; 
Ton  an  slUl  ray  dear  and  only  sister.' 

"And,  in  compUanoe  with  his  wishes,  I 
passed  another  year  at  a  ytrj  flobidnaUe 
■ebool— a  year  ot  girlish  frivolity,  in  which 
my  last  chance  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  future  independence  was  wholly: 
thrown  away.  B^ire  the  close  of  this  yeur  1 1 
received  another  letter  from  George,  which  | 
BMuawhat  surprised,  bat  did  not  at  all  dis- 
bsarten  me.  ft  was,  in  snbstanoe,  as  follows: 
*Myotiin  dear  Sittsr.*— I  mote  yon,  some 
nontiks  ago,  from  Savannah,  in  Qeorgia,  and 
•old  you  how  much  I  was  ddi^ited  with  the 
^acB  and  people;  bow  channad  with  Sontbtni 
ftankueu  and  hospitality.  But  I  did  not  tdl 
yoathat  I  had  then  met  with  poativelythe 
most  beWitohiiu  raeatore  in  the  world— for  I 
wu  bat  a  tonid  lover,  and  feared  that,  as  the 
song  says,  the  coarse  of  tnte  love  never  would 
ran  smootti.  My  charming  Idtnra  was  a  cm- 
ddfsable  hdNSB,  and  alUwugh  no  sordid  con- 
siderations ever  had  a  feather's  weight  upon 
ber  own  prdiwenoes,  of  course,  yet  her  father 
waa  naturally  and  very  properly  anxkms  that 
the  guardian  of  so  fair  a  flower  should  be  aUe 
to  ^eld  it  from  the  biting  winds  of  poverty. 
Indeed,  1  had  some  difBculn  in  mtis^ing  his 
wishes  upon  this  point,  and*  in  ovdar  to  do  so, 
I  will  frankly  own  tbat  I  aannnad  ta  s^Bslf 


liia  nnineombeorad  possaasion  cf  my  fttbcr's 
estate,  of  iriiieh  so  laiga  a  diara  bdoi^  of 
^^t  to  yon-  I  am  aoaifldaiit  tbat  when  yw. 
know  my  Laura  yon  will  fin^ve  me  tfata 
merely  nominal  iqjnstioe.  Of  course,  this  con- 
nection can  make  no  sort  of  di&renoe  in  your 
rights  and  ezpeotatiens.  Ton  will  always 
have  a  home  at  my  bouse.  Laura  is  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  such  a  companion,  and  says 
she  would  on  no  account  dispense  with  that 
arrangement.  And  whenever  yon  marry,  as 
girls  do  and  will,  I  diall  hold  myself  bound 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  vrishes  on  the  part  of 
the  bajHiy  youth  that  wins  you.  Oircum- 
stanoes  hastened  my  marriage  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, ta  I  should  oot^nly  have  informed 
yon  previottdy,  and  reqoested  yonr  presoDca  at 
the  nuptial  eemnmiy.  We  nave  secured  a 
beautifm  hoase  m  Brooklyn,  and  diall  expect 
yoQ  to  Jdn  na  as  soon  as  yonr  presmt  year 
exi^res.  Lanra  sends  her  kindest  reguds, 
and  I  remain,  as  always,  your  anoere  and 
affectionate  brother,        Gbobob  Scions.' 

"Not  long  liter  tiie  receipt  of  this  letter, 
one  of  the  inBtmotreeBea  in  the  institution 
wbere  I  resided  requested  the  &vor  of  a  pri- 
vate interview.  She  then  said  she  knew  some* 
thing  generally  of  my  position  and  prospects, 
and,  as  she  had  always  fett  an  instinctive  in- 
tertft  in  my  ftartunes,  she  could  not  see  me  leave 
the  plaM  without  seeking  my  confidence,  and 
rendering  me  aid,  if  ud  was  in  her  power. 
Tboagh  surprised  and,  to  say  the  troth,  indlg- 
nantTl  simply  enquired  what  views  had  oo- 
eoned  to  hw  witli  regard  to  my  fiiture  Ufik 

She  said,  then,  rery  kindly,  that  idOioagh 
I  was  not  Tery  tboroiKh-  in  any  branch  of 
study,  yet  she  tlumght  1  had  a  decided  taste 
for  u»  lighter  and  mon  ornamental  parts  ot 
female  education.  That  a  few  months  earnest 
attention  to  these  vrould  fit  me  for  a  position 
independent  of  my  coonectims,  and  one  of 
wiach  none  of  my  friends  would  have  cause  to 
be  ashamed. 

I  am  deeply  mined  to  own  to  yon  how  I 
answered  her.  mwing  mysdf  np,  I  said, 
colAy — 

"  *l  am  obligad  to  yon,  madam,  9Mjnm 

^uiiennscdicitadiDtereskinmyaflUrs.  Whao 
leave  this  placa,  it  vriQ  ba  to  Join  my  biothir 
and  dMw  in  Kocdclyn,  as^  as  wa  are  all  ra»> 
sonably  wealtfay,  I  most  tiy  to  make  gold  var* 
nish  over  any  deAota  in  my  neglaotea  adno^ 
tion.' 

<•!  looked  to  sea  my  kind  advuer  entndy  aa- 
nifailated  by  these  impodng  words,  bnt  sba 
answered  with  perfe(A  calmness: 

"  *I  know  Idmra  WentwwUi,  now  Mrs.  So- 
mers. She  was  educated  at  the  North,  and 
was  a  papil  ot  my  own  for  a  year.  She  is 
wealthy  and  beant^,  and  I  hopo  you  will  navar 
have  oause  to  regret  aasnming  a  poaitioa  vritb 
n^d  to  ber  that  m^  ba  mlstaksofbr  da> 

"With  tboee  words,  my  weQ-mianing,  brt 
pedupa  fqfodioioai  fttaid,  tank  km*  ^oA  I 
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boTst  into  a  mocking  lau^,  that  I  hoped  she 
might  linger  long  enough  to  heu.  'This  is 
too  good!'  I  repeated  to  myself— bat  I  oould 
not  feel  perfectly  at  ease.   Howerer,  I  soon  for< 

Sot  all  thoughts  of  the  future,  in  the  ^esent 
Qties  of  scribbling  in  fifty  idbums,  and  ex- 
changing keepsakes,  tears  and  kisses*  with  a 
like  iramber  wvery  intimate  filenda. 

"It  was  not  until  I  had  Anally  kftachool.and 
wa*  &irly  on  thp  way  to  the  home  ot  my  bro- 
tber,  that  I  foond  a  monent'a  leisure  to  think 
■criondy  of  the  life  that  was  before  me.  I 
oonlieas  that  I  felt  some  aeoiet  miapTiogs,  as  I 
atBOd  at  last  uptm  the  steps  of  the  veiy  elegant 
hoose  that  was  to  be  my  fntore  home.  The 
servant  who  obeyed  my  summons,  enquired  if 
I  was  Miss  Ranun*  a  name  I  had  nerer  borne 
since  childhood. 

**I  was  about  to  reply  in  the  negative,  when 
she  added,  'If  yoa  are  the  young  lady  that 
Mr.  Somers  is  expecting  from  the  seminary,  1 
will  show  you  to  your  room.' 

<'[  followed  mechanically,  and  was  left  in  a 
very  pretty  chamber,  with  the  informatioa 
that  Sua.  Somers  was  a  little  indiapossd,  but 
would  meet  me  at  dinner.  The  maid  added 
tliat  Bir.  Somers  was  out  of  town,  and  would 
not  return  till  evening.  After  a  very  uncom- 
Ibrtable  hour,  during  which  1  resolutely  bus- 
poided  my  opinion  with  r^ard  to  my  position, 
the  dinner  bdl  rang,  and  the  domestic  again 
appeared  to  show  me  to  the  dining  room. 

"Mrs.  Somers  met  me  with  extended  hand. 
•My  dear  Miss  Rankin!*  she  exclaimed,  'I 
am  most  happy  to  see  yon.  I  have  beard 
fiflorge  speak  you  so  oflen  and  so  warmly 
that  I  consider  you  quite  as  a  relative.  Come 
direotly  to  the  table.  I  am  sure  you  most  be 
fiunished  after  youz  long  ride.  I  hope  you  will 
nake  youiself  one  of  as,  at  once,  and  let  me 
oallyouFumy.  May  loallyouconsinFanny?' 
■he  pursued*  with  an  air  of  sweet  ooodeecension 
that  was  meant  to  be  icresistiUe. 
«•  'As  you  please,*  I  replied  ooldly. 
"To  which  she  quickly  responded*  *0h*  that 
wiUbedelightfuL' 

**Sbe  tiien  tamed  to  superintend  the  carving 
ofa  fowl,  and  I  had  time  to  look  at  her  undis- 
torbed.  She  was  tall  and  finely  formed,  with 
small,  delicate  features,  aad  an  exquisite  grace 
m  eviry  movement;  a  bani^ty  sweetness  that 
was  perfectly  indescribaMe.  She  had  vo-y 
beautiful  teeth,  which  she  showed  liberty 
when  she  smiled,  and  in  her  graver  moments 
her  slight  features  w<w«  an  imperturbable  se- 
renity, as  U'  the  round  world  cootaioed  nothing 
that  was  really  worth  hw  attention.  An  ani- 
mated statue,  cold,  p(riished  and  {Htiless,  was 
imraid  .thought*  aa  I  bant  ovn  my  dinner. 
"When  tito  meal  was  over*  Mrs.  Somui  said 
to  nw.  in  a  tone  itf  j^ayful  authority: 

**  ^NoW)  oonsin  Fanny,  I  want  you  to  go  to 
yoartoom  and  rest* and  not  do  an  earUily 
tlnng  until  tea-time.  Attn  that  I  hava  a  tbou- 
•and  thinga  to  show  you.* 
"At  Bi|^  I VM  aooordingfy  dtown  a  sM«t 


part  of  the  hoose;  a  eostly  lesidenee.  asd  ex* 
qoisitely  ftuidshed.  But,  alas!  I  already 
wearied  of  this  icy  splendor.  Sveiy  aBiiki  of 
my  beanttfol  ho6te8S,(I  could  not  now  call  faw 
sister,)  every  tone  of  her  soft  voice,  every  mov^ 
mentofber  superb  form,  half  queen- lika  di|^ 
nity,  half  fewn- like  grace— seemed  to  place  aa 
insunoountable  barrier  between  herMlf  and 
me.  It  was  not  that  I  thoi^ht  mora  hwn^ity 
ofmyseif— not  that  I  did  not  even  oenmda 
mysuf  her  equal;  but  her  dainty  Manditdwiwrtl 
were  a  delicate  firost-wofk,  that  almost  mads 
me  diiver;and  when  she  touched  her  oool  lips 
to  mine,  and  said  -Good  night,  dear*' I  Mt  at 
if  even  t^Ko  sepasated  from  her  f«al,  living  adC 
by  a  waU  (rf  freeing  marble. 

"  'PaorQflWgei*  i  swd,  as  I  retired  to  rest 
'Tou  have  weSded  this  soulless  wiMnan.  and 
she  will  wind  you  round  her  finger.' 

"I  did  not  ait  up  for  him,  for  he  was  detaiMd 
till  a  late  hour,  but  I  obeyed  the  breaklaat  bell 
with  unfoshimable,  eagerness,  as  I  was  ba> 
coming  nervous  about  our  meeting;  and  traUj 
anxious  to  have  it  over.  After  a  delay  of  aooM 
minutes,  I  heard  the  wedded  pair  ownii^  Mr 
surely  down  the  stairs,  in  very '  mmkaUs 
chatter. 

"  •!  am  glad  you  like  bertLonra,*  said  aiiiet 
which  I  knew  in  a  mommt  as  that  o^  GeorgOt 
How  I  shivered  as  I  cao^t  the  smooth  reply* 
'A  nice  little  thins.  I  am  verv  glad  of  ttt 
connexion.  It  will  be  such  a  rdief  not  to  idy 
oitirely  upon  servuits.  There  should  be  a 
middle  class  in  every  family.' 

"With  these  woids  aheglided  through  tbedasr, 
looked  with  perfect  onlmness  in  qy  flaaMag 
eyes,  and  said: 

"  <Ah,  Fanny!  I  was  Just  tolling  Gengalm 
bow  mu^  I  shall  like  yoo.' 

•«The  husband  came  forward  with  ancmhar* 
rassed  air;  I  strove  to  meet  Um  witii  di^ljf, 
but  my  heart  fiiiled  me*  and  Iborat  into  teaciL 

"  'tf^ve  me,  madam*'  I  said,  cm  regaiidai 
my  composnie— 'TUs  is  our  first  nMetinsanM 
the  death  of  ow/a(A«r.' 

*'  'I  understoud  your  feelings  perfectly,'  ahe 

SmMly  relied.  'My  father  knew  the  late  Mr. 
OQMrs  well,  and  thought  very  highly  of  hho. 
He  was  (^ritoble  to  a  fault,  and  yet  remark- 
able for  diaoemmeot  His  boun^  waa  aeldom 
unworthily  bestowed.* 

"His  bounty!  I  bad  never  been  thonghtsa^ 
to  intimidato,  but  1  quailed  beiine  ttaia  nn^ 
proaohable  iceberg. 

••I  made  no  attempt  from  that  moment  Is 
vindicate  what  I  was  [deaaed  to  oaU  my  ri|^ 
but  awaited  passively  the  progress  of  events. 
After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Somen  said  to  the  msid 
in  attendance: 

**  'Dwotby ,  bring  atone  hot  water  and  towdi 
forBiiss  Rankin.' 

"She  then  turned  to  me  and  oontinued,  *I 
shall  feel  the  china  perfeotfy-asfe  in  your  hands, 
cousin.  Tbese  servanto  oe  ao  nan* 
liable.' 

«*And  iha  fiiUowsd  Gaoigt  to  the  psdor 
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ahon,  when  ttdr  Uvdy  tones  and  light  langh- 
ter  made  agreeable  anno. 

"In  the  same  easy  way,  I  was  inrcBted  with 
m  Tarietnr  of  domestic  cares,  most  of  them  such 
as  I  would  wiUiogly  have  aocepted.  had  she 
waitedformetomaaifestsuohawifliDgaess.  Bat 
a  few  davs  afl«r  my  arrlTal,  we  received  a  visit 
from  little  Ella  Grey,  a  ooosin  of  Lania's,  who 
was  taken  Bcrioiuijr  ill  on  the  first  eremog  ot 
ber  stay.  A  pbysician  ms  promptly  sam- 
mooed,  and,  after  a  conference  with  him,  Mrs. 
Somers  came  to  me.  enquiring  earnestly, 

*<*Oousin  Fanny,  have  yoa  eTer  had  the 
measlesi* 

replied  in  the  affirmatiTe. 

"  *0h,  I  am  very  glad!*  was  her  resprase, 
■for  little  £Ua  is  attadced  with  them*  and  very 
SftTerety:  but,  if  yoa  will  take  oharge  of  her,  I 
ahall  feel  no  anxiety.  It  is  dreadful  in  sickness 
to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  hirelings.' 

"Sol  was  duly  installed  as  litde  Ella's 
Bnrse,  and,  as  she  was  a  spoiled  child,  my 
task  was  neither  easy  nor  agneable. 

*'No  sooner  was  the  whining  little  creatnre 
sufficiently  imprOTed  to  be  taken  to  her  own 
home,  than  the  house  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  preparaUons  for  a  brilliant  party. 
Laura  took  me  with  ber  on  a  shopping  excur- 
sion, and  bade  me  sdeet  whatSTcr  I  wished, 
and  send  the  biU  with  hen  to  Bir.  Somers.  I 
pnrdiaBed  a  Ibw  indispenaaUe  articles,  but  I 
ftdtembanaased  b^  Iwr  calm,  aoratinizinggace. 
and  'bf  Ae  oonsBurasness  that  vnry  itam 
mj  vipenditnres  wonid  be  soamied  1^,  per 
haps,  oensoriona  eyes. 

"What  with  my  previous  fatigue  while  act* 
ing  as  EHla's  nurse,  and  the  laborious  prepara- 
tidna  for  the  approaching  festival,  I  felt,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  completely  exhausted.  Tet  I 
was  determined  not  to  so  far  give  way  to  the 
depresdng  influences  that  surrounded  me,  as 
to  absent  myself  from  the  party.  So,  after 
■natcluDg  an  interval  <rf  rest,  to  relieve  my 
mching  head,  I  dressed  myself  with  unosuU 
oare»  and  repured  to  the  tnillisntly  lighted 
looinsl  They  were  already  filled,  and  mor- 
mnring  like  a  swann  of  bees,  ^though,  as  one 
of  the  goests  remarked,  there  were  mwe  drones 
than  workerain  the  hive.  I  was  now  no  drone, 
oertMnty,  and  that  was  some,  consolation. 
When  1  entered,  Laura  was  conversing  with  a 
gionp  of  dashing  young  men,  who  were  blun- 
dMing  over  a  book  of  charades.  Seeing  me 
enter,  she  came  towards  me  immediately. 

«•  •Gonsin  Fanny,  you  who  help  everybody, 
I  want  you  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  stupid 
yotmg  men.  Qentlemen,  this  is  our  cousin 
Fanny,  the  very  best  creature  in  the  world.' 
And  with  this  mtrodootion  she  left  me,  and 
tamed  to  greet  some  new  arrivals.  Aflw  dis- 
oassing  the  charades  till  my  ean  were  weary 
^  empty  and  aimless  chatter,  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  my  group  of  young  tarn  gradually 
Sspersing,  and  myself  at  liberty  lo  look  about 
ne,  undisturbed.  Geo^  soon  earns  to  me, 
pve  me  Us  arm,  snd  took  me  to  a  loon  wheie 


ware  several  ladies,  friends  ot  his  fatbert  and 
who  bad  known  me  very  well  as  a  child. 

**  *Toa  remember  Fanny,'  he  said  to  them* 
and  then  left  me,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
courteous  duties  of  the  hour.  While  I  was 
indulging  in  a  quiet  chat  with  a  very  kind  M 
{rieod,  she  proposed  to  go  with  me  to  look  at 
the  dancera,  as  the  music  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  it  was  thought  the  collected  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  evening  would  make  a  veir 
brilliant  show.  We  Icfc  oar  seats,  accord- 
ingly, but  were  soon  engaged  in  the  crowd, 
and  while  waiting  iot  an  opportunity  to  move 
on,  I  heard  one  of  my  yonngmeo  ask  another — 

'*  'How  do  yon  like  2a  cowme?' 

*'I  lost  a  part  of  the  answar,  bat  beaid  the 
dosing  wads  dtstinetly — *<t  im  pen  foiw*.' 
'Out,  decidemtni!'  was  the  prompt  response, 
and  a  tight  laugh  followed,  while,  shrinking 
olose  to  my  kind  friend,  I  rrjoiced  that  my 
short  stature  concealed  me  from  observaticm. 
I  was  not  very  well  taught,  but,  like  most 
scbool-girls,  I  bad  a  smattering  of  Frenob, 
and  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the  very  ordinary 
phrases  that  bad  been  used  with  regard  to  me. 
BefoN  the  supper-hoar,  my  headache  became 
so  severe  that  I  was  glad  to  take  reiiage  in  m^ 
own  room.  There  I  ofmsolted  my  mirror,  and 
felt  disposed  to  £M^ve  the  yonng  erities  fbr 
their  disparaging  remarks.  Pauea!  I  lotted 
twenty-five  at  least,  and  yet  I  was  not  eightem» 
and  nz  months  befine  I  had  fiuided  mymit 
a  beauty  and  an  huress! 

"Bat  I  will  not  weary  yon  with  deti^ 
Suffice  it  to  »y,  that~  I  qtort  only  tkes 
months  of  this  kind  of  life,' and  tbea  felia* 
quished  the  protection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scwurs^ 
and  removed  to  a  second-rate  bo^t  iJii^g-liauf;*, 
where  I  attempted  to  maintain  my.  ^H'  by  giv- 
ing lessons  in  music.  Every  <i^y\  hor;^vetp 
convinced  me  of  my  unfitness  ioi  '^h'\i  tusk, 
and,  as  I  soon  felt  an  interest  in  tLi!  s^weet 
little  girls  who  looked  up  to  me  far  ui^ti  uciiou, 
my  podtion  with  regard  to  them  became  tral/ 
embarrasdng.  One  day  I  had  been  wearying 
myself  by  attempting  the  impossiUe  task  of 
making  dear  to  another  mind,  ideas  that  lay^ 
confusedly  in  my  own,  and  at  last  I  said  to 
my  pupil — 

"  'You  may  go  home  now,  Olara,  dear,  and 
practise  the  lesson  of  yesterday.  I  am  really 
ill  to-day,  but  to-m<arow  I  shall  feel  bettttr* 
and  I  hope  I  shall  thai  be  aUe  to  make  yoa 
understand  me.' 

"The  ehild  glided  out,  but  a  shadow  stilt 
fell  aoroBB  the  earpet  I  looked  ap,  and  saw 
:  in  the  doorway  a  young  man,  whose  eccentri- 
cities sometimes  excited  a  smile  among  his 
;  fellow-boarders,  bat  who  was  mach  respeoted 
for  his  sense  and  independence. 

"  'To  make  yourself  nndentood  by  othars, 
yoa  most  first  learn  to  nndmtand  yonrsdf,* 
sud  he,  as  he  came  fbrward.  Then,  taking 
niy  luuid,  he  oontinaed, — *What  if  yon  dionld 
^re  np  idl  this  aborttve  labor*  take  a  new 
pi^,  and  instead  of  impartinc  to  othezs  vbit 
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n  yon  cko  mikfl 

"I  looked  into  his  Urge,  gm  ^et,  ud  nv 
the  troth  and  eunestaeM  animng  in  tMr 
depths,  like  pebbica  »t  the  bottom  of  a  peUooid 
^ing.  I  never  onoe  thought  of  giving  him  * 
ooaventioui  reply.  On  the  ooatnxy,  I  atam- 
ncred  oat — 

M  •!  am  foil  (tf  iiults  and  enon;  I  ooold 
nmr  do      any  good.' 

"  'I  have  atadud  yoor  charaotar  attentively/ 
ratanked  he*  *and  I  know  yoa  bara  bolta.  but 
they  m  nidika  mnw;  and  I  tfafailc  that  you 
lught  ba  of  great  aenrioe  to  me;  w,  if  the  ez- 
fffnnninn  anits  yoa  better,  that  wa  aii^t  be  of 
greai  aid  to  eaoh  other.  Booonxemy  wife,  and 
Iwill proBua^ to  impnuve  moco  n^idly  than 
any  pupil  in  your  olaaa.' 

**And  1  did  become  hia  wife,  bat  not  natU  a 
much  longer  aoquuntanoe  bad  oonvineed  me, 
that  in  so  doing,  I  i^nld  not  eiahange  one 
ibrm  of  dependenoe  £»  another,  more  galling 
and  nuwe  hopdeaa. " 

"Ifam  this  eooentric  young  man  waa  unole 
BobertI" 

"Predady.  Bat  yoa  see  he  baa  made  peat 
inprovemMit,  dnoa.^' 

"Well,  aunt  Aaooea,  I  thank  yoa  fin  your 
alocy;  and  now  fiw  (he  mwaU  What  do  yon 
thh^  I  had  batter  do?" 

«>I  will  tell  you  what  you  am  do,  if  you 
abooae.  Your  onole  baa  just  returned  from 
visit  to  his  mother.  Ue  finda  her  a  mere 
ftb^M,  gentle  and  amiable,  but  irtioUy  unfit  to 
take  charge  of  herself  Her  elothes  have  taken 
ibe  repeatedly,  from  her  want  of  judgment 
w  th  regard  to  foel  and  lights,  and  she  needs  a 
ot^mpanion  for  every  moment  of  the  day. 
This,  with  their  present  family,  ia  impoanble, 
abd  they  are  deskous  to  aecoze  aimie  me  who 
wiU  devote  herself  to  yoor  grandmother  daring 
iho  hoara  when  yoor  aunt  and  the  domestiea 
are  neonaarily  engaged.  Ym  ware  always  a 
flmrite  them.  «Mi  1  know  they  woold  be  very 
anah  raUarad  if  yon  would  take  thia  offloa  Sat 
a  time,  bat  they  fed  a  delioacy  in  making  any 
BodipRvosal.  You  oanliavs  all  your  fevoritea 
about  yoa— hooka,  flowers,  and  piano;  for  the 
dear  old  lady  delights  to  hear  reading  or  ma- 
ao,  and  will  sit  for  hours  with  a  vacant  smile 
upon  her  pale,  feded  fiice.  Thm  your  after- ' 
noons  will  be  entitdy  yoor  own,  and  Robert 
is  enqwwered  to  pay  any  rdiable  person  a 

salary  of  a  fixed  and  ample  amount,  which 

will  make  yoa  independent  for  the  time." 
"But,  aunt,  yoa  will  laogh  at  ma,  I  faiow, 

yetl  do  really  fear  that  Kate  vriU  feal  this  a^- 

rangament  as  a  diaai^ointment*' 
<^B(qipoae  I  aend  her  a  note,  stating  that  you 

have  given  me  aoma  enoonragemeot  of  as- 

mBDdng  tUa  impoctHit  dn^,  but  tiwt  you  oonld 

not  tl&k  (tf  da&Ung  williaak  ahowing  a  grate- 

fd  deferange  to  her  wiahea." 
"IhafcwUlbajustthatiiiag.  Waahallgat 

■  rniibr  txhnoinnr.*'  With  to>moi*ow  came 

^fbliowiagaota:— 


'*Jfy  Dtar  AwU  fVanou.*— Tour  fhvor  of 
yeaterday  took  na  a  UtOa  by  aorprioe.  I  moat 
own  I  OM  pnmtaed  myanf  a  great  da^  of 
pleaaura  in  theaodaty  of  oar  Mary ;  bat  nnee  die 
ia  inclined,  (and  I  tiunk  it  is  vety  nofato  in 
har.)  to  foster  with  tin  dew  of  bar  yonth  the 
gracuiAil  but  fallen  atem  tiiat  lent  beauty  to  m 
all,  1  .oonnot  say  a  word  to  present  it>  In- 
deed, it  haa  oootumd  to  me,  amee  the  noeipt 
of  vour  note,  that  we  diall  need  ttw  nom  we 
haa  reaervad  fi»r  Uaiy,  to  aoeoauoodata  Bttle 
WiUia,  Ur.  Bowatd'a  pat  nmhew,  wfao  ha* 
the ndWbrtone to ba lame.  ffia^^ridaaBte' 
Mst  opoa  ooontry  air,  and  a  room  opon  tiia 
first  floor.  80  tell  Mary  I  tove  her  a  thonaand 
timaa  better  for  her  adf  aaorifioe,  and  will  tiy 
to  imitate  it  by  dofaig  all  in  my  power  tar  tiv 
poor  little  invalid  that  is  eomiiw. 
«*mth  the  kindeat  regards.  Iremain 

"Your  affectionata  meoe, 

"Kati  Howabd.** 
'*Are  yoa  now  dedded.  Maiy?'*  adced  aunt 
Frances,  aft«r  tiieir  jimit  pernsal  <tf  the  IcMcr. 

*'Not  only  decaded,  but  gratrfoL  I  have 
loot  my  fixiane,  it  ia  true;  bat  while  yootii 
and  health  ranudn  I  shall  hardly  led  temptod 
to  taato  tiia  loxoriia  ot  dapandenoa." 


"AS  WE  FORGIVE 
OBS." 


OITB  DEBT- 


BT  T.  S.  ASTHUn. 

When  a  mere  lad,  we  were  strudc  with  flu 
remark  of  an  eminent  phydcian,  and  have 
thought  «r  it  hondreds  of  times  since.  Hia 
ooUeotor,  in  making  returns,  rrooited  aa  valae- 
less  an  account  gainst  a  gentunmn  wlio  had 
recently  failed  in  business. 

**Tbe  bill  ia  good  for  notlung,"  said  the  col- 
lector.  "M  has  sunk  eveiTthing,  and  ia 

now  with  hia  family  on  the  wend  pennileos.'* 
The  physician  took  the  trill,  quetiy  tore  H 
in  pieces,  and  then,  taming  to  tM  mrartonato 
debtor's  account,  wroto  aeroaa  H— ••aettl^" 

*'IUtber  a  lo^g  bostness,  that."  wmatkBi 
theodleotor. 

"I  hope  to  be  aUe  to  say  the  Lord^  Prayer 
as  long  aa  I  live,"  ma  the  phyddan^a  calm 
reply.  "  *Foigive  us  our  debts  aa  we  forg^ 
our  debtors.'  When  we  aay  that  prayer,  my 
Mend)  it  behooves  oa  to  look  into  our  hearty 
and  adc  oaradvte  how  we  for^ve  oar  dditors. 
'With  what  measure  ye  meto  it  shall  be  mea- 
sared  to  you  again.*  ^ 

Tee,  hundreds  of  times  dnee  then,  in  our 
world-experience  and  contact  with  men,  have 
w«  thon^t  of  that  pfayaidan's  remark.  Bat 
very  finr  have  we  met,  who.  like  him,  codd 
aay  the  Lord's  Pnrnr  without  aaking  Jbr  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blaadne;  for,  if  the  Laid 
fingava  their  debts  aa  they  fbrgira  thdr 
dabbon,  thdr  duuwes  of  atemid  aalvatioa 
would  not  bo  worth  the  fraetion  of  a  mf  ta. 

TUa  defeat  of  forgtvenasa  is  not  oonflned  ta 
dw  BOB-profeaior— to  him  wboaa  Bpa  lapeat 
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lot  duly  the  holy  words  of  tint  bofy  |MtitloD. 
3o  &r  w  oor  experienoe  and  obfemtkm  go, 
hey  who  pnrfiBas  to  ham  "had  much  tn^Ten, 
seoftom  they  had  ahmed  modi,"  an  as  i^pd 
n  their  ezaotion  <tf  the  attermoet  ftrthing,  as 
■be  men  who  assume  no  sanctity  of  lift  or  oon- 
raraation.  We  speak  here  in  general  terms. 
Hieie  are  noble  exoeptkms  in  both  classes; 
mt  not,  we  are  inehned  to  boUere,  in  one 
non  than  in  the  other.  With  an  fndiTidiial 
€  Hu  tonma  eUun  va  ham  now  to  deaU  W« 
to  not  intend  to  be  luwd  with  ldm--we  flhall 
lot  exaggerate  tiia  defeets;  for  liis  pm^ioBes 
ore  good,  when  he  sees  what  is  enl,  he : 
»ncetly  striTce  to  oreioome  it.  Bat  self-lore 
tnd  self-interest  Uind  us  all.  They  blinded 
tilr.  Harray  Green,  notwithstanding  he  had 
laased  from  "death  onto  life,"  and  bad  the 
mdenoe  of  tlw  change  in  fhe  ftot  that  he 
*loTed  the  brethren.*^ 

Harr^  Orten  was'a  shrewd  man  of  bud- 
less— Jwmest  in  all  his  de^ings,  yet  erer 
Quoting  bis  own.  He  iook  no  ndvimtage  of 
>ttwrs,  and  was  yeiy  oarefiil  not  to  let  others 
ake  adrantage  el  him.  While  acting  -on  the 
»omt»  **Oirf  DO  man  uything,"  he  never 
Mt  of  n  debtor,  nor  rested  while  the  6b- 
jgatioo  remained  in  (one.  A  very  natural  re- 
mit was  that  Harvey  Green  pronered  in  the 
Jiings  this  world— not  that  he  beoune  nry 
iefa,  bat  80  well  off  as  to  leave  no  reasmaue 
rant  nnsoj^ed. 

It  so  happened,  a  few  yean  ago,  tliat  a  num, 
lamed  Wilkins,  aftmr  an  onsaooessftd  strafe 
rith  fiNTtone,  oontinaed  through  six  or  seven 
rears,  fiuled  fai  business.  Few  men  had  UakA 
uuder,  or  soflered  more;  and  when,  at  last, 
Iw  yielded  to  tlw  pressure  of  iron  oiioum- 
itanoes,  Iw  sunk  down,  for  a  season,  prostrate 
:n  mind  and  bo^y.  BfeiytUng  that  he  had 
iras  given  vp  to  tits  creoitorfl  ttie  property 
^kA  bnt  a  small  per  oentags  on  tbdir  alums— 
lod  tbm  he  went  forth  into  tiie  worid,  all  his 
Imsiness  relations  broken  up,  and,  under  the 
keavy  disadvantage  of  his  eatuation,  t»«vely 
longbt  to  gain  for  his  laq;e  d^eodent  fomily 
things  needful  to  Uuir  sufltnanoe  and  growth 
in  mind  and  body. 

Among  his  creditors  was  Green.  Now,Wil- 
dns  belonged  to  the  same  church  that  num- 
bered Green  among  its  members.  Wtien  the 
atter  heard  of  the  ftilure  he  was  a  good  deal 
iisturbed,  although  the  sum  owed  to  him  was 
lot  ow  three  or  foor  hunted  doUan.  On 
reflection;  lie  grew  mors  oempuwd. 

MWilkins  is  an  honeafc  man,"  ssid  be  to 
trimaelt  **Hell  pay  me,  sooner  or  IMsr." 

It  did  not  t&b  long  to  wdl  oft  at  a  ninoas 
merifloe,  the  stock  of  good^  remaining  in  the 
hands  (tf  the  debtor,  for  he  threw  no  impedi- 
[nent  in  the  way  of  those  who  sougjht  to  obtain 
thoT  dae. 

**Ah!  my  friend,"  said  tiie  latter,  m  meet- 
ing with  Green,  a  fow  days  after  tlw  cHoang 
Dp  of  Us  insolvent  estate,  ''this  is  a  sad  hud- 
neas!  Bat,  if  Qui  gives  mo  strength,  I  will 
pay  off  ereiy  doUar  of  this  debt,  fadbre  I  die. 


An  honest  man  oan -never  deep  soundly  while 
he  owes  bis  neighbiv  a  fkrthing." 

'•nie  right  spirit,  brother  Wilkhis,"  an- 
swered Green;  **the  liidit  rolrit!  Bold  £wt  to 
that  deolaration,  and  aU  will  oome  out  straight 
in  the  end.  IHioagb  I  can't  very  wdl  lie  out 
of  my  money,  yet  I  will  wait  patient^  until 
you  are  able  to  pay  me.  I  always  said  yon 
were  an  honest  man;  and  I  am  sare  you  will 
mako  good  my  words." 

*^  helpmg  me,  I  will,"  said  the  debtor, 
ffis  Toiee  tranbled  and  Ins  eyes  grew  m«st 
Oh!  how  dark  all  koked  in  the  ftitar«!  What 
a  cloud  was  on  his  path!  What  a  weight  of 
mortifioatUm  and  dsBpondency  on  his 

The  two  men  parted,  and  eadi  took  his 
h(Hneward  way— the  debtor  and  the  creditor. 
The  one  with  countenance  erect,  self-compla- 
cent  feelings  and  elastic  step;  the  other  sad 
and  depressed. 

That  night  Ur.  Green  ^yed,  "Vbrgive  us 
oar  debts,  as  we  ibmve  cor  debtors.^*  Tet 
:  aoaroely  had  the  wonls  died  on  his  lips  ere 
i  be  was  mnsing  on  the  chances  in  fovor  ttf 
his  STsr  leoeiving  from  the  pennileBS  Wfl- 
kins  the  few  hundred  dcUsrs  owed  him  hjr 
that  nnhi^y  in^dual.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  heart;  no  thought  of  ins 
terrible  prostration  of  nuri^  nothing  of  pl^ 
and  forgiveness.  A  selfish  ranrd  for  Us  own 
interest  oom^etely  idwirbed  all  hnmaao  om* 
siderations. 

Timepassedon.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  no  drone. 
An  eariMst,  active  mui,  he  soon  fonnd  employ- 
ment—not very  remunerative  at  first,  but  still 
sufficiently  so  to  enaUe  Urn  to  secure  many 
comforts  for  his  fiunify,  and  to  provide  for 
tlwir  edooation. 

One,  two,  three  years  glided  by.  With  the 
growth  of  Us  eUMien,  his  ezpensoi  increased, 
and  kept  so  closes  trMd  upon  his  income  that 
he  had  not  been  aide  to  pay  off  any  itf  the  old 
obligations;  althoogh  he  never  lost  sij^  ct 
them,  and  never  ceased  to  feel  tnmUed  on  ac- 
count of  tbor  existence. 

"O,  debt,  debt,  debt!"  he  would  often  sigh 
to  hhnself.  "What  would  I  not  give  to  be  aUs 
to  say,  'I  owe  no  man  anything!'  But  wi^ 
;  my  lane  fkmily  and  limited  inoHne,  what  hope 
is  there*" 

This  was  his  depressed  state  <tf  mind  one 
day  when  iSi.  Green  called  in  to  see  him. 
Many  times  beltHce  this  the  unba]^  msn  Ittd 
been  xeminded  of  his  debt 

"How  are  you  getting  <m?"  inquired  the 
creditor,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  vpim  poor  Mr. 
Wilkins,  who  felt  a  sense  sf  snflbeatun,  and 
sliglitly  qnailed  before  bis  tyrant. 

**I  liave  muoh  to  be  thankful  for,"  meddy 
answered  the  debtor.  ■  "My  healtii  has  been 
good;  and  I  have  had  steady  emidc^menk" 

"Ion  are  livmg  ven  oonubrtobJy." 

"Andweangrataralto  a  kind  Providinae 
for  OUT  bleasing^" 

"Your  salary  is  one  thousand  dollars?'* 

*'Itis;  andlbaveaixohildESiiiosnMiaj^" 
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"Toa  oagbt  to  nve  something.  IVo  been 
•uy  with  yoa  a  long  time;  it's  three  yewrs 
BOW,  &nd  yovi  bavn't  dTered  me  one  oeut.  If 

Joa'd  ptid  me  five  or  ten  dollars  at  a  time,  the 
ebt  would  ham  been  Icssoi^.  I  wish  jon 
would  begin  to  mdce  boom  anangmeui.  Xoa 
ought  to  save  at  kast  two  hundred  dollars 
fruD  your  8*1  ary.  I  know  plenty  of  men  who 

Kt  raly  eight  hnndred  dollars  a  year,  and 
vo  as  large  fomilies  as  yoors." 
The  eye  of  Mr.  Wilkins  fell  wearily  to  the 
floor;  he  felt  as  if  a  heavy  weight  had  been 
laid  apoD  his  boaom.  Be  made  no  reply,  for 
what  oonid  be  say? 

*'I  have  always  apheld  yoa  as  an  honest 
man,"  remarked  Green,  in  a  tone  of  Toicethat 
implied  an  awakening  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
view  of  the  debtor's  chuaoter  was  really  oor- 
reot 

"That  is  between  God  and  my  own  oon* 
•oimce,"  said  Wilkins,  lifting  his  eyes  firom 
ttie  floor  and  looking  with  some  steniness  into 
the  face  of  his  peneoatii^  ereditor. 

**¥ot  yonr  own  sake,  I  trust  yon  will  keep 
a  dear  conscieoee,"  retnmed  Gnun.  "As  ibr 
the  present  matter  between  ns,  all  I  wish  to 
know  is,  iHwtbw  yon  meu  to  pay  my  debt; 
and  if  so,  wlwa  I  may  ezpeot  to  receive  some* : 
thinit." 

"How  mooh  is  the  debt?"  asked  Wilkins. 

"It  was  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
1^  the  time  of  your  fiulure'  Interest  added, 
it  now  amounts  tO  foor  hundred  and  fifty," 
said  Green. 

•'There  were  other  debts  beside  yours." 

"Of  coarse  there  mn;  bat  I  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  them." 

"The  whole  amoimt  of  my  indebtedness 
was  twenty  thousand  didlan.  The  yearly  in- 
terest on  Uiia  debt  is  mon  than  my  whole  io- 
oome.  I  cannot  pay  erea  the  intoest,  mndi 
lees  the  primapaL^ 

"Bntyoaoan  pay  m^  small  claim  if  yon 
will;  yon  could  haTS  paid  it  before  this  time, 
if  the  disposition  had  existed.  Yoa  talk  of 
oonsoieDce,  bnt  I'm  afraid,  brother  Wilkins, 
in  your  case  there  is  a  veiy  narrow  foundation 
of  bones^  for  oonscience  to  rest  upon.  I  don't 

Eat  much  futh  in  the  profewions  of  men  who 
?e  after  the  fiubion  toq  Ifve,  and  yet  refuse 
to  pay  their  debts.  I'm  a  plain-spoken  indi* 
Tidual,  and  yon  now  haTe  my  mind  freely." 

The  tone  and  manner  (tf  tte  crwUtor  were 
harsh  m  the  extreme. 

"Perhaps,"  said  WilMas,  with  forced  calm- 
ness; "there  may  be  less  Of  dishonesty  in  my 
withhoMiDg  than  in  your  demanding. " 

"Dishones^!  Do  yon  dare?"  The  creditor's 
face  flushed,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  indig- 
nation. 

••There  are  ten  creditors  in  all,"  said  Wil- 
kins, with  r^;ained  oomposare.  "Let  me  put  to 
you  a  question.  I  owe  John  Martin  six  hundred 
dollars.  Suppose  I  had  six  hnndred  dollars, 
and  little  prMpeot  of  erw  getting  any  more, 
and  wtza  to  pi^  the  wholo  of  it  ow  toJt^ 


I  Martin,  instead  of  dividing  it  equally  betwew 
yon  and  all  the  creditors,  would  you  deem  the 
;  act  right  on  my  part!  Or,  would  yon  tUak 
I  Martin  really  honest,  if  he  were  to  crowd  and 
:  chafe  me  until,  in  very  desperation,  as  it  wen, 
;  I  g^ve  him  the  whole  of  what  mainly  bekagei 
to  otbers?  Would  yoa  not  say  tlmt  be  hid 
possessed  himself  of  your  property?  I  know 
you  would.  And  let  me  say  to  you  pUinty, 
that  I  do  not  think  your  present  tfibrt  to  get 
me  to  pay  off  your  daim  entire,  regtadleos  of 
\  others  equally  as  mudi  entitled  to  be  paid  si 
:  yourself,  at  all  indicative  of  unselfishness,  or 
:  a  spirit  of  genuine  honesty.  If  I  have  soy 
money  to  pay,  it  belongs  equally  to  all  my 
creditors — not  to  any  one  of  them  exclonfe- 
ly." 

To  be  turned  upon  thus  by  a  man  who  was 
in  debt  to  him — to  ~  be  chaigied  with  a  dishes 
est  spirit  by  the  poor  creature  whose  rdatka 
to  aoetcty  he  regarded  as'  essentially  dishoMSt 
— this  was  too  mnob  for  the  self-oomplaoEeey 
of  Mr.  Oteoi.  He  rose  up  qniddy,  saying,  u 
a  threatening  tone — 

"You  will  repent  of  this  insnlt,  sir!  I  have 
forborne  for  years,  believing  tbat  yon  wm 
really  honest;  but  for  this  forbearance  I  now 
meet  with  ontrege.  I  shall  forbear  do  looger. 
You  are  able  enough  to  pay  me,  and  I  will  find 
a  way  to  compel  yon  to  do  so." 

Left  alime  with  his  troubled  thooghts,  poor 
Mr.  Wilkins  felt  not  onlv  bnmiliMfid  mid 
wretched,  but  alarmed  for  the  integritj  <tf  Us 
houaebold.  There  was  no  way  in  which  hti 
creditor  oonld  extort  the  sum  due  him,  except 
1^  seising  upon  his  bonsehdd  fkmitnre.  That 
ween  would  do  this,  he  had  bat  too  good  rea- 
son to  fear;  for  he  had  dme  it  in  other  osocs. 
His  fears  proved  not  altogetbbr  groandkH-  On 
the  very  next  da^,  a  sheriff's  writ  was  astred 
on  him  at  the  suit  ^Batvty  Green. 

"What  do  yoa  pnrpose  doing?"  asked  WA- 
kins,  on  meeting  with  his  creditor  a  few 
afterwards. 

"Get  my  money."  was  answwed  Stemlr. 

"But  1  have  nothing." 

"We  will  soon  see  about  tbat!  Goodmon- 
ing!" 

Mr.  Green  imagined  that  the  indignatioo  ftJt 
toward  Wilkins  wis  directed  against  his  <lit- 
honest  spuit,  was,  in  foot,  a  righteous  indq;na> 
tion,  when  its  s^ing  was  in  cupidi^  aad 
woonded  pride. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  trial  of  bia  omss 
against  Wilkins,  whoi  he  expected  togetjodg- 
meut  by  default,  as  no  answer  had  been  aaaai 
by  the  defendant  in  tha  caas.  And  it  was  his 
purpose,  as  it  had  been  from  Uie  b^^nning,  to 
order  an  executim  so  soon  as  the  matur  was 
through  the  court,  and  sdae  190a  ai^  |iio|mly 
that  could  be  found. 

Evening  came,  and  Mr.  Grem  sat,  with  his 
children  around  him,  in  his  {feasant  home.  A 
sweet  little  boy  knelt  bef^  him,  his  pue 
bands  clasped  in  prayer,  wldle  from  lua  lips 
came,  musically,  the  woids  taught  by  the  Locd 
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to  EBi  dfsdples,  "Vbi^n  ns  onr  debts,  h  we 
fimcive  OUT  debtors." 

There  seemed  a  deeper  mesniog  in  the  words, 
marmared  by  innocent  childhood,  than  had 
erer  before  reached  bis  pwceptions.  Bis 
thongbts  were  stirred;  new  emotions  awakened. 
The  prayer  was  said,  the  little  one  arose  from 
his  knees  and  lifted  his  rosy  lips  for  the  good 
night  kiss. 

"Father,"  said  he,  turning  baek  afler  fnoing 
across  the  room,  "I'm  not  going  to  let  Harry 
'Williams  piy  me  for  that  sled-  It  got  broke 
ftU  to  pieoes  the  next  day  after  I  let  him  hare 
ft." 

botttlit  it  from  yon,"  said  Mr.  Green. 

**I  know  be  did;  but  Harry's  mother  is  poor, 
and  he  ont^  gets  a  penny  now  and  then.  It  [ 
will  take  bim  a  long,  long  time  to  save  a  dol-  \ 
lar;  and  then  the  sled  is  broken,  and  no  good  j 
to  him.  I  have  a  great  many  more  nice  things  \ 
than  he  has,  and  why  should  I  want  his  pen-  i 
ities  when  he  gets  so  few?" 

"What  made  yon  think  of  this?"  asked  the 
father,  who  was  toadied  by  the  words  ct  his 
child. 

**It  came  into  my  mind  jnat  now  when  I 
was  saying  my  prayer.  I  prayed,  'Foi^Te  us 
onr  debts,  aa  we  forgive  our  debtors.'  Now, 
Hatn  Williams  is  my  debtor,  is  he  not?" 

••Xes.  my  son." 

"Well,  if  I  don't  fbrgin  bim  his  debt,  how 
«an  I  expect  God  to  fbi^ve  me  my  debt?  If  I 
pray  to  Him  to  forgive  me  as  I  forgive  Harry, 
and  T  don't  forgive  Harry  at  all,  don't  I 
God  not  to  foi^ve  me,  father?" 

^  The  child  spoke  earnestly,  and  stood  with 
bis  large,  deep,  calm  eyes  fixed  intently  on  bis 
fctber's  f«ee.  Almost  involuntarily  Mr.  Green 
repeated  the  words: 

"  'If  ye  forgive  not  mat  their  trespasses,' 
said  our  Saviour,  'neither  will  your  Father  for- 


bewfldennent  and  Barpriw.fDa&d  widdn, 
aoeoont  folly  drawn  out,  and  reoapted  with 
the  edgnatore  of  Harrey  Green    Below  the  r^ 
oeipt  was  written,  "I  stand  rebtiked.  I  must 
foivive,  if  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Wilkins  oonid  re- 
strain a  gush  of  tears,  bo  great  was  bis  instant 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Ah,  if  Harvey  Green  conid 
have  seen  his  heart  at  that  moment.  Ins  debt 
would  have  been  paid  fourfold.  No  amount  of 
money  poured  into  his  coffers  oonld  have  Wh 
duced  such  a  feeling  of  heavenly  delight — Pte< 
torial  Drawing  Room  Compamon. 


give  your  trespasses. '  " 

•'111  forgive  Harry  the  debt,  father. 


I'm 


mre  be  ini^  able  to  'pay  for  the  sled:  and  I 
have  a  great  many  nunre  nice  things  than  be 
has.  If  I  don't  do  it,  bow  can  I  ever  pray  that 
player  again?" 

**Ofa.  ves,  Forgive  him  Uw  debt  by  all 
means!  replied  the  father,  lussiDg  bis  boy. 

That  evening  was  spent  by  Mr.  Green  in 
doser  self-oommunioa  uian  be  had  known  for 
many  years-  The  words  of  his  child  had  come 
to  him  like  rebnking  precepts  from  Heaven, 
and  he  bowed  his  head,  humiliated  and  repen- 
tant, resolving  to  forgive  in  the  future  as  he 
would  be  forgiven. 

On  the  morning  that  followed,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, from  whose  mind  the  cload  had  not  lifted 
itself— who  WIS  yet  trembling  for  the  home  of 
bis  ehildren — was  passing  fran  bis  door,  a  lad 
placed  a  letter  in  1^  band.  He  knew  the  ftee 
oftbeboy  limn  itt  UkencBS  to  that  of  Ur. 
Green. 

'*Mora  tmable,"  be  sighed  to  himself  as  be 
tfamst  the  note  into  bis  pocket 
An  hour  afterwards  he  opened  it.  and*  to  bis 
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The  wild  Mdrch  wind  comes  o'ef  the  bill. 

And  Bbakes  the  bolly  tree; 
Around  our  hearth  are  gathered  now> 

A  joyous  company; 
And  one,  a  soil-eyed,  fair-haired  giil. 

Half  brings  thee  back  to  me. 

One  little  year  ago,  and  thou 

Wert  here  beiUe  them  all; 
Since  then,  thy  beaminf ,  golden  biir 

Hath  shone  twneath  a  pall. 
And  on  thy  grave  tbe  sudden  rains 

Of  thia  new  spring-time  fall! 

They  are  all  happy  hi  their  loves. 

But  mine— oh,  never  more 
I  see  thy  sportive,  gentle  ^e 

Peep  through  my  study  door, 
Or  trace  the  prmts  of  thy  small  feet, 

Dpoo  the  sanded  floorl 

1  sit  among  the  merry  ring, 

A  sha^w,  raid  their  light; 
I  langti  but  tatatly  when  they  laagb, 

For  tears  have  dimmed  my  sight. 
To  think  how  clear  thy  voice  rang  out. 

One  year  ago  to-nigbtl 

'Twas  but  a  moment  since,  that  th^ 

Brought  up  a  childish  game. 
But  when,  wLUi  boisterous  glee,  they  sought 

To  make  me  join  the  same, 
I  started  back — my  partner  Utere 

Bore  thy  own  gentle  name) 

And  now  I  sit  apart  f^om  ften. 

And  pen  these  lines  to  thee, 
Forgetting  for  a  time  that  thtni 

Art  no  more  here  to  see. 
And  half  expecting,  in  thy  seat, 

When  I  l09k  up,  thool't  bel 

Ah,  I  have  looked  and  looked  again — 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  therel 
Tbe  srave  is  more  beloved  by  thee. 

Than  this  old  carved  chair. 
Where  I  have  knelt  so  many  faoare. 

And  praieed  thy  beauty  rare! 

Tbe  wild  March  wind  sings  in  thy  earl 

I  bid  it  say  to  thee. 
That  since  thy  sweet  eyes  closed  in  death, 

No  joy  has  come  to  me — 
That  night  and  day,  and  day  and  aight,  ' 

I  weep  and  moara  fu  thaM^  r\r\rt  \t:> 
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NOOTUBNAL  BEE-BOBBINa. 

BT  A.  TBATXLUNQ  MTURUaaT. 

Than  i§  a  cod*  of  km  «n  Urn  flioatiflfa*  n- 
latire  to  bee-trees,  ttut  is  of  tlulnre  of  the 
Ibdes end Perrians, imTOGKUfc  Qnenleia» 
dMt  the  ^Komm  of  a  bee-tne,  patting  some 
BUik  vpoa  it  to  denote  posBenioii,  no  oUmt 
paisoo  may  eat  it  down,  altbeq^  yetn  may 
^  elapse  beno  the  fllaimaat  ehoooea  to  take  pos- 
•aasloo. 

A  tne  of  tlui  sort  waspmnted  oat  to  me  many 
^ears  ago,  tiie  aide  of  the  main  road  that  led 
into  Memphis.  Tenneesee,  which  bad  stood  Ibr 
years,  eoaided  only  by  the  disoorerer's  mtAi 
althoogh.  none  hat  himself  knew  who  the  dis- 
oorerer  was.  I  saw  a  bee-tree  near  Joliet,  H- 
linois,  in  1836,  that  had  been  left  in  the  centre 
of  a  dearing  bom  a  period  tiiat  the  memory  i 
ninneth  not  beyond,  nor  could  the  owner's 
name  be  cataWabed.  aam  some  very  illegible 
initials.  It  nsed  to  happen  freqnoiUy,  and 
wobaUy  does  to  this  day,  that  an  eipert  bee- 
hunter  ooold  go  oat  alone  from  some  settlement 
alon^  the  borders,  say  (tf  Illinois,  Tennessee  at 
Looidana,  and  spend  a  month  or  two  in  the 
woods  with  his  nfle  and  axe,  lining  bee-trees. 
As  tut  as  found,  and  that  was  pnt^r  often, 
for  their  eokmies  oooapied  erery  eiigiUeoavi^ 
in  the  timber,  and  sometipies  m  the  cUffis,  the 
axe  made  the  title  olear  by  a  mde  indentation 
of  the  banter's  name,  and  bat  ftw  instances  are 
known  where  this  fce-aimple  was  erer  disre- 
garded. Weeks  and  months  might  elapse,  nay, 
eran  yean  in  some  oases,  would  roll  by  before 
tin  ownM  oame  haek  to  his  propvty, 
and,  as  m  the  arents  of  life,  death  naobes 
hnnten  as  anrdy  as  otherpeo|de,  many  a  muk- 
ed  tne  wasnererelaimed  atall.  Tet  the  bees 
woiked  on,  slarea  as  Uiey  were,  soit  ibrth 
tirar  annnid  awarms.  and  fflled  the  large  hol- 
lows with  their  luscioas  stores. 

The  borders  of  society  receding  year  by  year, 
brought  the  white  man  to  their  very  doors,  his 
ploagb  onuhing  thdr  wild  flowers  and  tus  axe 
echtSie  throngh  their  tree  tops,  yet  the  old 
hunters  sign-manual  was  respected,  and  the 
branded  serrants  toiled  on  undisturbed. 

JSuch  was  forest  law,  respeoted  yet,  where 
other  and  worae  oodea  bare  not  been  introdnoed. 
Another  law  in  the  bee  eode  is,  that  of  seraral 
peraoDS  lining  a  bee-tree,  the  man  who  flrat 
jfnwi  th«  trMk,  if  the  tacm  be  adnusnUe,  is 
entitled  to  the  wax  and  the  swarm,  wUle  the 
honey  is  otherwise  etjaallr  divided.  Have  I 
erer  given  a  description  of  oattinsabee-tree? 
If  not,  the  following  incident  wiU  be  both 
amusing,  and,  to  that  extent,  instmctire. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  long  beibre  Torrey 
and  Gray  pubhshed  tbor  Botanical  works,  I 
was  on  a  hunt  for  new  species  of  plants,  or  to 
investigate  old  species  in  a  vii^n  sc^,  and 
flading  a  party  of  hunters  about  to  start  Ibr  a 
week's  sport  to  a  thinly  settled  quarter  of  the 
jBtato,  I  seiied  the  o|^rtuoity  to  go  with  them. 
Tlw  ^th  confessing,  I  had  soau  difficulty  at 


first  to  get  permisdon.  Not  one  <rf  tiie  earn* 
paiqr  ooald  understand  bow  a  sans  man  vnll 
go  into  the  woods  withoot  gnnor  knife,  meniy 
to  fill  a  ttn  box  loll  of  plants.  IVirtiina«dr> 
however,  one  <rf  them  had  fiinneriy  been  cnru 
of  a  seven  iliaainatisa  by  a  not  doctor,  and  a 
private  whisper  that  I  probaUy  "was  artir 
mendieamento,"  not  merely  gained  me  the 
coveted  permissi<m,  but  also  the  title  of  Joetert 
whioh  I  bear  all  through  those  precincts  totlaa 
Uessed  day!  The  hunt  was  sooceasfiil  bodi  in 
a  acientific  and  practical  pmnt  of  view,  At 
Nimrods  carrying  brane  loam  of  iar  and  veni- 
son—while your  humble  servant  asfauiisbed  the 
keen  eyes  of  his  friend  Baflneaqne,  (alas!  ken 
no  longer)  with  a  Aor(tttne«tt»  nneqaallcd  ftoai 
those  parts. 

Bat  the  bee-tree,  shall  we  not  get  to  thstl 
One  night  we  wen  eneanped  abcmt  a  nub 
from  a  settlement.  It  was  stwlight,  tiie  na- 
derbrash  was  thick;  we  wen  strangers  in  the 
country;  it  was  not  tiie  sort  of  ni^t  that  men 
generally  leave  camp,  unless  it  is  to  go  to  town 
Kir  a  bottle  of  liquor.  But  after  soma  liy 
whispering  over  the  remnants  of  supper,  it  wu 
announced  by  Tom  Derrickson  tnat  be  had 
found  a  be^tree,  just  before  night.  onW  * 
oouple  of  hundred  yards  from  camp,  and  he 
proposed  a  parfy  togocutitdown.  The  tUng 
looked  suapicioos.  it  must  be  confessed,  for 
Tom  was  anything  bat  a  bee-hunter,  and  it 
was  hy  no  means  the  season  br  lining  bees. 
UkewlM  dien  was  ground  for  hedta&n  in  As 
conduct  of  several  of  tin  party,  and  tbe  audible 
remark  of  old  Benjai^na,  thereat  leader  of  flie 
hunt,  ''that  he  would  have  nottdng  to  do  widi 
it" 

The  reader  has  already  suspected  that  it  was 
a  marked  tree  Tom  Demckson  had  foond,  and 
it  was  only  in  violation  forest  laws  tlMt  it 
oonld  be  cat  Bat  I  was  not  so  old  or  so  sua* 
pidoua  then  as  I  am  now;  tbcreibre  I  londly 
expressed  my  willingness  to  settle  my  heavy 
meat  supper  by  a  giwd  bait  of  honey.  So  we 
started,  iWa  dozoi  of  oa,  with  axes,  a  drank 
of  fire,  and  tho  irixde  pack  d  doga  ftr  oom- 
pany. 

Did  the  reader  ever  obserre  how  many  man 
grubs— or  are  they  phantoms  oS  grubsf — rin 
up  in  a  fi»«st  paUi  by  ni^t  than  d^l  mnA  if 
so,  what  enwmoua  steps  a  party  of  footaaan 
will  take  as  they  fly  from  the  obatmctioa  that 
flattens  their  coma  to  the  obstacle  that  baifca 
their  shins? 

There  is  a  special  providence  guarding  the 
eyes  d  night-walkers  through  sum  underbrosh 
as  we  found  that  night  beine  we  reached  tbe 
.bee-tree  aforesaid.  Vegetation  never  bdbn 
:  appeared  to  me  in  so  unfavorable  an  aspect 
The  develofmaents  ci  trunk,  brandi  and  leaf; 
were  never  so'  unintereating.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  distance  was  interminable.  But  Ted  on  by 
Tom  Derrickson  and  the  love  of  hon^.  we 
burst  through  all  entanglements,  and  with  the 
loss  of  many  bom  bottois,  at  last  arrived  at 
the^iot   The  tnason  WW  contained  in  a  big 
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blaok-otk  tno,  mme  twenty  inohM  throngh, 
with  btfk  n^^ed  and  dead,  and  111U17  a  oapa* 
dooB  btdlow  in  the  trunk  and  limha.  One  mde 
near  the  groond  bad  been  seared  with  the  an- 
nnal  farm  fires,  scarred  so  deeply  that  the  old 
tree  had  never  firand  vigor  enobgh  to  hide  the 
wonnd  with  sheets  of  new  hark. 

Hen  Uteboring  worms  and  thswoodpecken, 
tbdr  triok,  had  soooped  ont  peeks  of  the 
aemi  wood,  tima  l%htening  our  lam  in  oIm|^ 
pini;  down  the  ins. 

Tom  DerriokaoQ  was  a  hng  diopper,  so  was 
IHll  Winnipeg,  and  tiw  two  sent  the  steel 
thronihthK  twenty  inehes  of  blade  oak  witha 
Ibrae  tike  that  dtsplayed  by  the  Black  Knight 
mX  the  gate  of  Front  de  BeaoTs  oastle.  Down 
thundered  tte  tree,  shaking  off  a  large  limb  in 
the  desoent,  that  jntdied  right  amongst  na, 
knockinga  dog  horx  du  wmbatj  and  a  hole  in 
young  Hatdier's  head-  Bnt  aoeidents  will 
happen,  anl  we  mabedtall  bntyonng  Hatobw 
and  the  dead  dog,  to  grab  the  iKmey.  It  was 
there,  lobB  of  it,  ud  as  good  as  erer  was  stored 
by  a  bee,  wild  or  tamo.  Onr  appetites  were 
Men  entrngh  to  disregard  all  daogers  of  stinra, 
and  we  inoontfaiaitly  tfamst  onr  biandB  into  the 
«avi<j.  as  Sampson  md  into  his  lion,  and  to 
wiiu.  Bat  the  conseqaeoceainTolTed  several 
^edScatiaiB — viz:  that  some  <^  ns  found  onr- 
Mtres  deronring  yoniw  bees,  others  wete  woi^* 
ing  upon  the  nnpalatable  bee  bread,  while  none 
•soaped  the  stings  of  the  infiuiated  workmen, 
both  in  onr  hands  and  months. 

Now  a  bee  stii^  is  a  small  matter,  nnless  it 
bain  the  eyelid  or  in  the  month  Did  not 
load  tokens,  on  the  rery  day  that  he  pomed 
the  qiuttim  to  Miss  Penfaiah.  didn't  he,  endea- 
Torhig  to  aid  her  father  in  saving  a  swarm  of 
bees,  get  a  poisoned  laaoe  in  his  left  opiio,  that 
quite  olosad  that  oiganftir  the  day  and  render- 
ed  him  abedntely  Udeons! 

Didn  t  OoL  Blatthews,  while  on  the  way  to 
»  district  canons  that  was  to  decide  whether 
the  party  wotild  mn  Aim  for  goremor,  or  some 
other  as[Hrant,  didn't  he  get  a  shaf  in  bis 
tongue  wUle  eating  some  fruh  honey  for  break 
&8t.  that  stiffened  that  nsiutly  flexible  mem- 
ber, so  that  be  was  qnite  nnabte  to  express  a 
sentiment,  save  signs?  And  didn't  his 
party,  jastly  exasperated  by.  bis  silenoe,  drop 
the  Ookmel,  benoeforwhrd  and  fbr  ever,  and 
drive  him  over  to  the  Whigs? 

Ah,  there  is  many  an  incident  hangii^  nuHi 
this  seeoungly  smaU  afiUr  of  a  bee-sting.-  The 
first  snrfeit  of  feasting  being  satisfied,  one  part 
of  ns  aommaneed  fllU^g  a  bnuiket  for  onr  friends 
in  caap.  wUle  the  other  betook  tbemsdvee  to 
fho  nearest  braiMh  fiw  watv.  Now  it  is  pre- 
soned  that  everybody  knows  bow  thirsty  one  < 
gets  after  eadng  mnoh  honey,  bnt  perhaps! 
-  jpory  one  does  no*  know  that  diinking  water 
%  tite  very  worst  way  to  qnendi  sach  a 
'  thirst 

The  proper  coarse  is  to  eat  a  fow  bites  of 
bread,  drink  nothing  at  all,  and  in  half  an  boor 
Oe  thirst  wears  off  of  itself.  Oar  party  were 


quite  disregardfhl  of  this  fact,  however,  and  Um 
oooseqaenoe  was,  that  when  they  returned  to 
us  friXD  the  branch,  a  gaDon  or  so  heavier  than 
when  fluy  went,  bnt  a  fow  i^nntes  sofficed  to 
set  them  up(m  a  oonrse  (tf  vomitinK  that  wonld 
have  delighted  tha  sonl  of  a  steam  doctor.  No- 
tibing  in  my  experience  of  seA-riekness  ever 
^vif  me  so  dear  an  appredationof  the  nj^va- 
svephra8e,<Ar(Httii^a^,  as  this;  if  theo^anwai 
not  roptorad.  tt  was  from  phyaiologioal  eansM 
beyond  my  iomidma.  By  the  tfaue  tfu  cargo 
was  disdwrged.  and  a  geowal  agrenaent  to 
return  to  camp  manifest,  onr  condition  as  a 
partyofbee-roDborsirasaqneerone.  TnnDer- 
rickson  wasentirely  blind;  smooth  soft  cusluoiM 
of  swelled  flesh  being  pnfied  fhrn  above  and 
bdow,  to  meet  jnst  bdbre  Us  eyas-  So  he  was 
ted  by  the  primitive  mode  of  a  stick.  Winnipeg 
was  me  w  those  who  had  snfl^ed  from  ois 
trial  of  hydropathy— the  first  and  last  trial  of 
it,  in  be  bound,  that  h*  ever  made— and  in  Us 
weakness  he  was  constrained  to  pray  for  h^ 
As  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  not  *e> 
riondy  insolvent,  I  took  oommaod,  ud  grati* 
fled, him.  reotdlecting  the  soho(A-boy  tale,  hf 
putting  tiw  burden  <«  the  vreak  upon  the  dwnl- 
ders  of  the  Uind.  and  Detriekaon  Mtd  Winni- 
peg  to  oamp.  The  other  three  were  somehow 
got  along,  and  after  a  great  while  we  fetched 
hatb(ff.  ^lat  was  not  exactly  the  end  of  tiu 
story,  for  Tom  didnt  entirely  recover  his  right 
for  two  days,  and  by  that  tune  the  real  own« 
of  the  bee-tree  had  come  upon  ns,  got  whipped 
by  Frank  Boram.  brought  twoooostables  with 
a  warrant,  and  as  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
party  who  had  any  money,  T  was  forced  to 
oompromise  by  paying  over  twenty  dollars,  oar 
the  whole  party  would  have  seen  the  inside  of 
ajiul. 

So  much  for  bee-roi^n;  by  n^ht* 
A  VISION. 

BT  S£UH  LODUK  CHANDLKH. 

My  palM  foas  thrilUng  to  the  elaip  of  an»aen 
fingerij 

And  on  my  trembUnf  lips  the  laered  honey 

Hngerai 

For,  'neath  dim  leaves,  within  the  mnny  ferert 
glade. 

[  met  a  presence  from  the  mystic  Und  of  Bhade. 
t  gazed  up  Uogertogly  into  her  large  blue  eyes. 
Like  sunlit  pools  at  noon,  where  yet  a  shadow 
lieii 

And  gathering  in  my  hand  the  tretses  of  her 
hair. 

Bound  them  with  wreaths  of  water-lilies  large 
and  fitir. 

The  earth  grew  luony,  as  I  itood  betide  her 
there. 

And  her  low  wUepert  hashed  and  stilled  me  like 
a  prayer. 

Qntil,  from  the  dim  aileoces  within  my  soul. 
A  love  went  straggling  apwaid  to  iU  Heavenly 
goal) 

SiM»««rf  OttUft,  FoWr'h  ^'^^  . 
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CHILDREN'S  PARTIES. 


There  ue  two  kiods  of  puties  fer  children 
— one  a  mere  ftshionable  display,  made  to  gra- 
tify the  vanity  of  parents;  the  other  projected 
and  carried  out  with  a  sincere  desire  to  render 
the  little  ones  happy,  and  cultivate  in  tfaem 
traly  social  feelings.  The  end  always  gives 
quaUty  to  the  act,  and  the  operation  of  this 
law  is  clearly  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  chil- 
dren's parties.  Where  these  are  given  from 
parent^  vanity  and  love  of  display,  the  chil- 
dren are  feasted  to  repletion  on  rich  confection- 
eiy,  and  kept  up  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night 


—but  when  the  ixmoeent  pkuore  and  aodal 
good  of  the  little  ones  are  akne  regaided. 
there  is  little  display,  a  modeimte  and  healthy 
supply  of  refreshments,  and  eady  houra  for  re- 
turning home. 

Punch  has  hit  off,  with  some  exaggcntioDt 
in  the  picture  we  have  given  above,  the  oonae- 
quenoes  of  a  fashionable  children's  partr. 
The  appearance  of  the  doctor  is  "awfol" 
enough.  He  is  no  Homceopathist  by  the  way; 
there  would  be  little  constvnation  among  the 
juveniles  were  suoh  the  case. 


AtTSTRIAN  MUSIC. 
There  is  not  in  Enrope  a  more  musical  aty 
than  that  of  '^anna.  Not  only  every  female, 
bnt  every  man  in  respecteble  hfe,  is  capable  of 
taking  a  part  in  a  concert.  In  making  up  par- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  this  delightful  amuse- 
ment, no  kind  of  formaUty  or  ceremony  is  ob- 
served. A  gentleman  wisoingfor  a  quutet  or 
a  quintet  in  the  evening,  walks  ont  in  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  any  friend 
ho  may  chance  to  meet;  and  as  the  slightest 
previous  acquaintance  is  sufSdent,  no  di  faculty 
ooenrs-  The  love  of  music  is  so  general,  and 
the  atality  to  play  on  some  instrument  bq 
oonunon,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  gentleman  not 
to  engage  any  man-servant  who  is  not  suf- 
flntntly  master  of  some  instrument  to  oeea- 
■kmally  accompany  him,  and  Join  Um  in  his 
oonoerta*  if  waatsd.  The  number  of  mnac- 
ihops,  and  the  rapidi^  of  the  sale  of  miuae  in 
Tknna,  an  pro^^oat. 


THE  SOUND  OF  BELLS. 
The  neanr  bells  are  hung  to  the  aniftoe  of 
!  the  earth,  other  things  bdng  equal,  the  fcrlhv 
I  they  can  be  heard.  Franklin  has  remarked 
that  many  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  «f  Fld^ 
:  delphia  bad  a  bell  imported  from  England.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  sound,  it  was  devatcd  on 
a  triangle,  in  the  great  street  of  the  city,  and 
struck,  as  it  happened,  on  a  market  day;  when 
the  people  coming  to  market  were  gurpnaed  on 
:  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bell  at  a  greater  dia- 
:  tance  from  the  city  than  they  ever  beard  any 
bell  before.  This  circa  instance  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  cnrioas;  and  it  was  disoorcred 
that  the  soond  of  the  bdl.atmi^  in  the  street, 
readied  neariy  doable  the  distance  it  did  when 
raised  in  the  «r.  In  ijr,  soond  travels  at  tka 
rate  of  from  llSO  to  1140  ftet  per  secnid.  In 
water,  4708  foet  per  seoosid.  Souidsaredist^ 
at  twice  the  distaooe  on  water  that  th^y^  tn 
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THE  MAK-TRAP  AT  ASHDALB. 


Thto  Edwud  Fimtt,  a  kmd«r-heuied  mu 
ooqld  not  be  fooDd.  Bat,  be  bad  neitber  a  de- 
(dded  will,  nor  streogtb  of  purpose.  Tbe  cu^ 
rent  in  which  bis  life-boat  bappened  to  be* 
osu^ly  bore  him  alon^;  and  eren  when  oou- 
scioos  that  it  was  gliding  towcrds  a  dangerow 
sea.  be  opposed  to  it  only  a  slight  resistance. 

Very  soon  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Pratt 
disoovered  in  her  husband  a  fondness  for  stimu- 
latiog  drinks.  A  prompt  yet  gentle  and  loving 
remonstrance  accomplished  all  she  had  hpped 
to  gain.   The  dangerous  tempter  was  banished 


BT  T.  a  ABTHOB. 

I^tstepa  were  beard — a  form  darkened  tbe 
door— some  one  entered— bat  Mrs.  PraU  did 
not  look  up,  nor  pause  in  her  work.  The-  son 
bad  gone  down,  and  twilight  was  gathering 
dimly.  Mrs.  Pratt  leaned  closer  to  tbe  window 
that  she  might  catch  the  &ding  rays,  and  a 
little  while  longer  eonUnne  ber  work. 

«'Sarah!" 

"Well?" 

Mrs.  Pratt  did  not  turn  norlook  towards  tbe  from  tbeir  house.   All  would  have  been  weU, 
speaker.   Her  voice  was  a  low,  sad  murmur.  '  'rom  that  tune  forth,  bad  not  the  tavern  of  old 
"Sarah'"  j  Killigrew,  tbe  only  one  in  Asfadale,  stood  di- 

The  hand  of  the  speaker  now  rested  ligjifly  1  "ot»y  on  the  way  along  which  Mr.  Pratt  daify 
on  ber  shoulder.  ^  ^  store  where  be  was  employed  as  a 

■With  a  qnick  movement,  and  witb  some  snr- 
prise  in  her  manner,  Mrs.  Pratt  tnnwd  herself    Often,  in  retimiing  home,  he  mmld  be  in 
fiom  the  window.  company  with  voung  men  who  never  pissed 

"O,  Bdwaid!*'  Killigrew's  without  a  word  with  the  compan- 

Hervoicecboked  and bereyesfilledwithtears.  ion^ble landlord,  and  a  taste  of  his  well  mixed 
"Sarah  "   And  Mr.  ft-att  seated  himself  be- 1  liquor.   It  was  not  in  the  amiable  and  com 


pliant  Ur.  Pratt  to  say  "no"  on  these  occa- 
sions- 

Soon  his  wife  became  aware  of  the  tempta- 
tion that  was  in  his  way;  and  of  bis  almost 
:  daily  yielding  to  its  enticements.   She  talked 
with  him  soberly,  yet  gently  and  lovingly  as 
Light  and  shadow  were  blended  on  the  face]  ^ow-   Her  words  aroused  no  impatience— no 
of  Mrs.  Pratt.   Death  is  an  awful  thing,  come  anger- no  stubborn  self-will.   He  loved  her 

too  well  to  pain  her  with  even  a  frown. 

**I'U  not  darken  oM  Killigrew's  door  again  if 
it  troubles  you,  Sarah.   I  don't  care  for  bte 
liqnor.  .As  yon  say,  it  does  me  no  good." 
I  shall  be  so  happy!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Pratt. 


side  his  wife,  placing  his  hand  gently  on  hers, 
as  be  did  so,  and  looking  earnestly  and  ten- 
derly in  her  face.  "Sarah,  I  have  a  little  good 
news  for  yon;  if  good  news  can  come  in  just 
sach  a  shape.  Old  Killigrew  is  dead." 
■Dead!" 


in  almost  any  shape  it  will;  and  )n  tbe  case  of 
a  man  like  Killigrew.  it  wss  awful  in  the  ex- 
treme.  Tet,  the  intelligence  oaused  a  throb  of 
«  pleasnre  in  Oie  heart  ofsSn.  Piatt. 

■*Ye8;  he  ftll  dead  about  two  bonrs  i^. 


while  standing  behind  bis  bar.  He  died  with ;  hiding  ber  tearful  moe  on  the  breast  of  ber 
tbe  toddy  stick  in  his  band,  and  a  glass  of  j  husband.  "There  is  nothing  else  in  life  to 
liqaor  before  him.   X  wouldn't  like  to  go  into|tTouble  me." 

eternitT  witb  all  the  sins  against  hnmani^  that  On  the  next  morning,  as  Mr.  Pratt  was 
lie  on  bis  conscience^'  passing  the  tavern,  old  Killigrew,  who,  if  not 

And  Mr.  Pratt  sfaffidered  as  he  spoke.        <  behind  the  bar,  mixing  up  his  tempting  com- 
"Is  the  tavern  to  be  closed?"  ashed  Mrs. !  pounds,  was  sure  to  be  at  his  door  watching 
Pratt;  hope  and  anxiety  blending  in  her  voice,  j  out  for  customers — called  out: 

"I  saw  Parker,  old  Killigrew's  aon-in-law,  "Hey!  Neddy,  my  boy!  What's  yotir  par- 
as T  came  along,  and  he  told  me  that  not  an- 1  ticular  hurry!" 

other  drop  of  liqnor  should  be  sold  there  whilej    "I'm  a  little  late,"  replied  the  young  man, 
be  lived.   He  means  to  farm  the  place  himself  evasively,  keeping  on  his  way. 
It's  first  rate  land,  though  neglected  and  run     "Stop,  stop,"  called  the  landlord.  "Here! 
down."  P^7<  my  dear  fellow!  (me  would  think  youlud 

**Will  be  keep  bis  word?"  the  business  of  the  world  on  yonr  riioulders. 

"I^ker!  Tes,  indeed.  If  be  says  a  thing,  |  A  man  should  never  be  in  too  great  a  hoiry  to 
70U  may  depend  on  his  doing  it.  He  has  at- 1  speak  a  word  with  an  oM  friend.  What's  ht- 
wmys  been  opposed  to  the  old  man's  keeping ;  come  of  Phillips?  I  havn't  set  my  eyes  on  bim 
bar."  1  for  a  week." 

*'And  what  a  curse  to  Ashdale  that  bar  bas^  "The  truth  is,"  said  Pratt,  who  now  paused, 
been!   O,  Edward!"  |"it  is  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  he  has 

No  wond»  Mrs.  Pratt  was  overcome  by  her  [  been  coming  here  a  little  too  often. " 
feelings.  No  wonder  she  said  that  bar  had;  "Pooh!  Nonsense!  Too  often!  I  never 
been  a  curse.  Ten  years  before,  as  she  stood |  sliwMkim  when  I  thought  he'd  been  drinking 
beside  her  yotmg  husband,  she  had  the  prond'^too  much.  It's  ridiculous!  And  he's  silly 
est,  happiest  heart  in  A^dale.  Since  then,  |  enough  to  mind  them.  Well,  wdl.  If  he 
alas!  none  was  80  humbled  and  grief-stricken:;  thinks  he's  in  danger  he'd  better  stay  away, 
for,  in  that  bar,  her  loved  and  honied  husband;  He  must  have  a  weak  h;ad!" 
Iwd  trailed  bis  manhood  in  the  dnst  (tf  a  de-  Killigrew  spoke  oontemptnonsly.  Pratt  fdt 
basing  sensaalitj.  t  fbe  lanuord's  sneering  manna  aunost  as  much 
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aa  if  it  hftd  been  applied  to  htmstlf.  It  oo8t 
him  no  light  e£fort  to  say,  "good  morning," 
ud  P&9S  on  without  taking  a  drink  at  the  bar- 
*'I  wish  this  old  man-trap  was  on  the  other 
side  of  Jericho!"  he  muttered,  as  soon  as  he 
was  fairly  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  daogerotis 
attractions;  "or  that  I  didn't  hare  to  pass  it 
three  or  four  times  CTery  day.  If  old  Killigrew 
lays  hold  of  me  after  this  fashion,  I'm  afraid 
my  good  resolutions  are  not  going  to  be  worth 
much.  O,  dear!  I  wonder  what  good  ever 
comes  of  this  rum-selling  and  rum-drinking? 
As  to  the  harm,  one  needn't  go  far  to  look  for 
that." 

Musing  thus,  Pratt  went  on  his  way.  At 
dinner  time,  both  in  coming  home  and  return- 
ing to  the  store,  he  succeeded  in  getting  past 
old  Killigrew's  "  man-trap"  without  being 
bailed  by  the  watchful  landlord.  Bat  his  good 
resolutions  were  not  proof  against  the  influences 
that  assailed  htm  in  the  evening.  Later  than 
osual  he  lingered  at  the  store,  in  order  to  avoid, 
by  so  doing,  the  company  of  one  or  two  young 
men  who  always  stoppra  to  drink  at  Killi- 
grew's. He  thought  he  had  escaped  them;  bat 
it  was  not  so.  Tbey  were  in  the  tsTsrn  porch 
as  he  came  along,  and,  having  taken  their  cue 
from  the  landlord,  who  was  keen-sighted 
enough  to  eee  what  had  been  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Pratt,  and  ffared  to  lose  a  customer, 
assailed  him  with  influences  that  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  resist.  Just  to  "satisfy" 
them,  as  he  said,  he  consented  to  driok  a 
single  glass.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  either 
them  or  the  tavern-keeper.  A  second  glass 
was  almost  forged  upon  him;  then  fUlowed  a 
third;  which,  pnrposely  made  stnmger  Ibu 
nsoal,  completed  the  overthrow  of  his  reanm. 

Could  those  thoughtless  young  men  have  seen 
the  ashen,  agooiztDg  face  of  the  waiting,  snz- 
ious  wife,  when  ber  husband  came  stsggering 
in  that  evening,  they  would  not  have  boasted 
so  gleefully  of  having  "sent  Pratt  home  as 
merry  as  a  fiddler." 

From  that  timethe  weak  3roang  man  stopped 
almost  daily  at  the  tavern  to  drink.  Tbe 
temptation  was  in  bis  way,  and  be  bad  noi 
sufficient  strength  of  purpose  to  resist  its  al- 
lurements. This  was  continued  for  months, 
nntit,  under  the  gentle,  ;et  often  tearful  so- 
licitations 'Ut  luB  wife,  he  a([aia  resolved  to 
stand  up  firmly  i^inst  tbe  pressure  of  a  cur- 
rent tiiat  ms  too  steadily  bearing  him  onwards 
to  the  sea  of  destruction.  And  he  did  stand  up 
firmly  for  a  time.  But,  in  this  otmtest,  tlw 
odds  were  against  him.  Old  Killigrew  saw  the 
Struggle  that  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  and 
took  a  wicked  pleasure,  apart  from  his  love  of 
gain,  in  assailing  the  young  man's  good  reso- 
lutions on  every  occasion  that  was  presented- 
Sometimes,  after  ^luring  him  into  his  bar, 
either  ttirough  personal  influence,  or  by  means 
of  gay  young  men  who  frequented  his  house, 
Killigrew  coald  not  induce  him  to  take  any- 
thing hut  a  glass  of  water.  Oftener,  however, 
be  gained  his  porpose  mere  fully,  and  mad- 


dened the  yoong  man*B  brabi  with  hts  Ikitj 
potations. 

And  so  the  work  went  qd.  There  wis  a 
[AtAll  in  Pratt's  way,  and  ercr  and  anoa  be 
stumUed  therein.  Ah!  if  the  piUUl  conldooly 
have  been  removed.  It  snrved  no  use  whaieven 
gave  nothing  to  the  common  good:  was  a  eao* 
stantsourceof  annoyance,  injnry,and  loss  to  the 
people  of  Asbdale.  It  had  been  digged  by  Kil- 
ligrew, and  was  always  kept  deep  and  danger- 
ous by  him,  in  order  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  weakness  and  iojuriM  of  those  wno  wiakly 
or  unwarily  stumbled  over  the  half- concealed 
brink. 

"Why  did  not  tbe  people  of  Asbdaleeaose 
I  the  pitfall  to  be  closed  np*  Why  did  they  not 
I  remove  this  man-trap?"  is  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
:  surprise. 

They  had  no  power  to  do  so.  we  answer. 
"No  power!" 

Tou  may  look  sorprised,  bat  it  is  even  as  ws 
say.   Killigrew  had  the  law  on  his  ride. 
"The  law!" 

Tes,  for  all  you  seem  so  incrednloos.  Tht 
law  of  the  State  in  which  Ashdale  was  eitnatcd. 
provided,  by  special  ensctmeot,  for  the  digging 
of  just  such  man-traps  u  tbe  one  mainutned 
by  Killigrew.  And  any  person,  not  having 
the  love  of  man  nor  the  fear  of  God  b«-fore  his 
eyes,  could,  by  the  payment  of  a  few  dollars 
into  tbe  StBte  treasary.  obtain  the  right  to 
make  for  himself  sneb  a  pitfall  in  any  highway 
or  street  in  any  Tillage,  town,  or  eUy  in  the 
Clommonwealth. 
'Preposterous!" 

It  is  true-alas!  too  sadly  trne.  ^tnen 
the  orowded  jails,  almshoases  and  insane  asy- 

t  ums;  witness  tbe  crime,  destitntion  and  sqn^ 
misery  that  rest  like  blai^  elondsover  all  parts 
of  that  State  where  popolation  dttsters  thickfy 
—and  those  licensed  mu^tiaps  are  to  be  fcimd 
by  the  score  in  evetr  nel^bortaood.  It  is  imc, 
alas!  too  sadly  true! 

But  for  this  pitfall  in  bis  iray  all  might  bate 
been  well  with  Pratt:  but  bis  feet  were  ever 
stumbhng  on  its  fatal  brink.  Steadily,  fat 
nearly  ten  years,  bad  be  been  going  down, 
down,  down;  and  at  the  period  when  be  cane 
home  sober,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
and  announced  to  his  wife  tbe  death  of  Killi- 
grew, he  was  almost  hdpless  in  tbe  power  of 
his  adversary.  All  manly  Mrengtb  wsA  gone 
when  the  temptation  was  before  bim.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  went  out  in  the  morning  strong 
in  his  purpose  to  keep  sober  through  the  day; 
the  sight  of  Killigrew's  tavern  fired  his  appe 
tite  to  a  degree  that  left  him  no  power  of  le- 
sistanue.  It  was  in  vain  that  be  started  faome- 
wKd  in  tbe  evening,  promising  himself  that  be 
woald  meet  his  wife  and  children  wiiboot  a 
stain  on  bis  lips.  Alas!  he  ooold  not  bear  on- 
ward against  the  whirlpool  of  desire  tbat  in- 
stantly encompassed  him  when  lie  oanw  w^ia 
fatal  proximity  to  Killigrew's. 

Well  might  his  sorrowing,  despairing  wife 
feel  A  thrill  of  i^easonin  ereii  Ikeart  flbie  at 
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bhe  anaoaacemeDt  of  Killigreir'8  dcsth.  He 
tuhd  been  doing  n  acconKcl  work  in  AsbdaJs 
tor  yean.   Broidcut  bad  he  sown  tbe  seeds  of 
Kngaish  nd  desolation;  and  in  bar  heart  and 
bome  bad  many  of  these  evil  seeds  fallen, 
taking  quick  root,  spriogmg  up  and  bearing 
bitter  fruit.   Nor  did  she  attempt  to  stifle  this 
pleasare,  as  iiDseemly.  ui  Tiev  of  the  pasesge  : 
of  a  fellow- mortal  to  bis  great  aoconnt  in  eter-  j 
nity.    She  was  glad  the  tavern-keeper  wat: : 
dead — so  glad,  it  was  useless  to  afiect  conceal- ; 
meat. 

The  promise  of  that  hour  did  not  prove  vain. : 
The  tavern  was  closed,  and  fidward  Pratt  went; 
daily  to  his  business  and  returned  home  at 
ereoing  a  sober  man.  If.  as  was  often  tbe : 
cue,  he  felt  a  desuv  for  stimulating  drink,  he ; 
queoohed  the  desire  in  draughts  of  pure  cold ; 
water.  Tet,  even  as  he  passed  tbe  old  tavern 
stand,  around  whidi  soon  waved  fields  of  ri  : 
penifcg  grain — the  ground  had  run  to  waste  | 
before — be  felt  a  desire  to  enter.  Bat  there 
was  no  bar  there  now;  so  the  morbid  desire 
was  fruitless  of  evil  OHiseqnences. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  ttu^  years.  In  that 
time  not  a  drop  of  anything  intoxicating  bad 
passed  the  lips  of  Edward  Pratt.  Howetriking 
the  change  in  all  aronod  him.  Worn  out  fur- 
niture was  renewed;  abundance  of  good  clothing 
for  children  as  well  as  p&renta,  gave  an  air  of 
tbrifc  and  comfort.  Cheerful,  bappy  f^es  were 
seen*  where  before  was  sadness,  pallor,  want 
and  tears 

Three  years  of  aohar  industry !  How,  in  that 
short  time,  had  tbe  wilderness  been  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

One  day,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Pratt  came 
home  with  a  terious  countenance  and  a  deject- 
ed air.  His  wife  noticed  tbe  change,  but  said 
nothtog  at  first — waiting  until  her  husband 
should  speak  of  what  troubled  him.  He  seemed 
to  recover  a  little  ii#the  tea  table,  and  talked 
pleasantly;  but,  after  supper  withdrew  to  him- 
self, and  eat  most  of  tbe  evening  in  deep 
thought,  with  bis  head  resting  on  bis  bosom. 
Several  times  hiswife,  whose  aniinus  attention 
was  removed  from  him  acarcvly  for  a  moment, 
heard  a  low  sigh  escape  from  bis  lips.  A  little 
while  before  retiring  be  said  to  her,  speaking 
abruptly  and  with  something  so  strange  in  bis 
Voice  tliat  the  sound  eaosed  a  thrill  to  run 
along  her  nerves: 

•'Parker  sold  his  place  last  week." 

"He  did!    To  whom?" 

Mrs.  Piatt  spoke  in  a  startled  manner. 

"To  a  man  from  Brookviile,  who  is  going  to 
otpen  tbe  uvern  again." 

If  a  heavy  blow  bad  fallen  on  the  poor  wo 
man  she  could  not  have  sunk  down  morf 
gloomily.  If  a  death  pang  bad  entered  bei 
heart,  the  groan  from  her  lips  could  not  havi 
been  more  fraught  with  agony. 

"He  opens  to-moxxow,"  said  Fratt.  in  s 
boding  voice. 

"O.Bdward!" 

Ihe  onha^y  wi&  luroWt  and  moving  to  tlv 


side  of  her  husband,  flnng  her  arms  around  him» 
saying  as  she  did  so:  "Let  us  go  from  here." 

*'Wbere7"' was  responded  gloomily. 

**0,  anywhere.  Death  and  eternal  destme- 
tion  are  opening  at  your  feet.  Come!  oome! 
.  Let  us  flee  for  our  lives!  Let  us  go  this  hour! 
;  [  will  bear  hunger,  cold,  anything  that  may 
come  upon  us  so  that  we  escape  this  evil." 

"I  have  thought  it  all  over,  Sarah,"  replied 
tbe  poor  victim.  Eadly.  "We  cannot  go  any- 
where and  he  free  from  tbe  curse.  Tbe  law 
sanctions  tbe  evil,  and  under  tbe  protection  of 
law  it  throws  out  its  allarements  everywhere. 
U,  that  I  was  strong  enough  to  resist.  Heaves 
knows  bow  earnestly  I  have  sought  to  over- 
come this  fatal  desire:  but  the  moment  I  come 
within  sight  of  the  accursed  tempter  my  whole 
being  is  inflamed.  Reason  is  obscured — re- 
straint grows  weak— and  I  fall  under  the  luring 
gaze  of  a  serpent" 

O.  what  a  night  was  that;  spent  watchfully 
in  prayer  and  weeping — a  night,  the  arguifii 
of  which  years  would  fail  to  cover  with  the 
dust  of  foi^etfulness.  Morning  dawntd  at 
length.  To  one  condemned  to  die  it  scaiecly 
had  broken  more  drearily. 

"I  will  strive  to  be  a  man.  Sarah.  I  will 
look  up  for  strength,"  said  Mr  Pratt,  as  be 
pressed  tbe  band  of  Ms  wife  and  parted  from 
her  at  the  door.    "Pray  for  me." 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  be  tarned  away: 
and  her  cheeks  were  wet.  Tbe  voice  of  Pratt 
was  not  confident  He  spoke  rather  to  assure 
his  wife  than  his  own  heart.  He  tdt  that  he 
was  too  we^  for  his  enemies. 

And  he  was  too  weak.  Evening  brought  bim 
home  with  all  his  htigbt  nianhood  obscured. 
One  short  month  sufficed  to  do  the  work  of 
ruin.  Then  bis  poor  wife  stood  pale,  tearless 
and  heart-broken  alove  bis  grave:  Uefcll  so 
low  that  he  made  no  efibrt  to  rise  again— and 
died  in  drunkenness  and  despair. 

The  poor  widow  was  not  lung  from  bis  side; 
and  now  bis  children's  home  is  tbe  almshouFe. 
The  "man-trap"  in  ABhdale  is  open  still  And 
for  the  privilege  of  scattering  ruin  and  death 
around  him  tbe  new  owner  pays  the  State  tif^ 
dollars  a  year;  and  tbe  Sute  ukes  tbe  money 
with  an  eager  band,  and  seems  to  think  ha 
bargain  a  good  one. — Pictorial  Drmeing  Room 
Companion, 


GOD'S  WATCHFUL  CARE. 

The  insect,  that  with  puny  wing 

Just  Bhouts  along  one  i^ummer  rity, 
Tbe  flowiet  which  tbe  breath  of  Spring 

Wakes  into  life  for  half  a  day. 
The  smallest  mote,  the  tenderest  hair. 
All  feel  a  Heavenly  Fath4>r'H  care. 
E'en  from  the  glories  of  His  throne 

He  bends  to  view  this  earthly  ballj 
Seffs  all  as  if  that  all  were  one. 

Loves  one  aa  if  that  one  were  all; 
Rolla  the  swift  planets  in  tbeir  epherei, 
Aud  couatj  the  ainner'a  lonely  tm*. 
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the  yonngest  of  the  feniilj,  hanns  » 
older  then  himself.  Adding  jmn  only  added 
d^ity  to  thiB  new  ma  cAw<  wiere,  and  poar 
Hettie  didiked  to  meet  her  Tery  much— ebe 
told  me  she  doabted  not  her  ultimmtely  feding 
at  ease  in  the  dreaded  presence,  prorided 
were  not  aanihilated  by  the  first  glanCA.  Wbm 
her  mother-in-law  should  find  what  a  OKfol 
litUo  woman  she  coold  be,  she  was  sure  sIm 
would  unbend  to  her:  hut  the  first  meeting— 
the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  she  wished 
to  delay  it.  It  seemed  veiy  natural  that  Henry 


COUSIN  HETTIE  AND  HER  MO- 
THER-IN-LAW. 

BT  BmULDrLET. 

I  have  just  been  writing  a  long,  long  letter  to 
cousin  Uettio.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
send  more  than  three  closely  filled  sheeta  at 
once,  BO  I  will  indulge  my  present  mood  by 
writing  of  her- 

Hettte  is  a  darling  creature— I  wish  I  mignt 
be  M  good  and  lovaWe.  She  is  not  beautiful—  ^  ^   

she  has  a  quiet,  nnobtrauTO  fkce,  which  yon  ^"uidloVe  his  mother  so'well,  witboat  any  ot 
might,  and  probably  wonld,  pass  onnoticed  at  f  ^  ^^^^^^  reverenceshe  felt,beoatiaealbetlioagjit 
first  sight;  yet  she  has  such  a  sweet  Tuce.  and  (jj^^  ^  superior  to  others.  She  knew  she  oooU 
vben  she  beoomes  animated  in  conrersation, ,  justTce  to  herself  should  she  nwke  her 

her  faoe  is  so  full  of  expression  that  many  a  |  appearance  among  her  new  relatiw  as  wm 
beauty  might  envy  her  the  admiration  which,  t  expected  bride— she  thought  she  could  do  bet> 
ftll  nnoonsdiously  to  herself,  she  calls  forth.      ter  were  die  to  wait  till  she  could  fonn  atf^ 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  was  re-  aeqaaintance  by  corresponding, 
cured  into  my  father's  family,  and  we  con-     In  conaequoice  of  Hettie*s  oonoealed  Wgitsr 

sidered  her  as  quite  one  of  ourselves.   She  cer-  Ujona,  they  went  to  O  ,  where  she  intro- 

ttinly  was  a  treasure  to  us,  so  active,  so  cheer- 1  duoed  her  husband  with  no  more  pride  ^n  be 
ful,  so  ever  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  those  |  ^ould  have  felt  in  [vesenting  her  to  bis  iboiIw. 
around  her.  Sensitive  almost  to  a  fault,  she  |  ^ft^r  their  return,  Hettie  received  a  brief  note 
studied  her  own  quick  feelings  that  she  might ;  from  ^er  moUier-in-law,  which  was  canlollf 
avoid  wounding  those  of  others— but, pardon 'corded,  for  old  Mrs.  Huntington  was  not  sure 
me,  I  did  not  intend  to  write  of  Hettie  in  her  |  of  the  reception  her  epistle  might  meet  at  the 


relation  to  as. 

Last  June,  on  her  dghteenth  Urth-day,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Huntington,  whom  we 
oonddered  fully  worthy  of  her.  I  could  not 
bestow  higher  praise.  He  wished  to  take  his 
bride  to  his  parental  home,  immediatdy  on 


hands  of  her  city-bred  daughter. 

In  early  Octaber,  Mr.  Hondngton  foand  that 
he  could  leave  his  badness  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  he  gladly  avaUed  himself  of  the  opportonit^ 
to  Tidt  his  friends.  Hettie  saw  how  delighted 
he  was  at  the  jnospect,  and  she  tried  to  fed  aa 


their  marriage,  hot  she  desired  to  Uke  a  long  i  dated  hersdf.  ~  She  was  not  now  anxioos  to 
.tour  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  very  readily  |  dday  the  vidt;  because  she  wished  to  knoir 
yieUed  to  her  wishes,  though  I  think  be  would  \  uid  lore  those  so  dear  to  her  husband.  S!k 
not  have  done  so,  had  he  known  that  it  was ;  examined  her  wardrobe  most  ciiticftlly  to  sdca 

not  80  much  a  wish  to  vidt  friends  in  C  ,  [  the  dresses  which  wonld  be  most  saitabla.  She 

which  made  her  so  anxious  to  go  there,  as  a  |  consulted  me  on  the  occasion,  and  showed  her 
dread  of  meeting  bis  mother.  |  opinion  of  my  advice  by  leaving  every  dress,  t 

Three  years  before,  with  a  heart  brimful  of;  wished  her  to  take,  at  hoMe,  except  her  travel- 
romantic  feeling— as  what  maiden's  is  not  at  |  ling  dress.   I  wished  her  to  dress  showily;  die 


fifteen^ — she  read  Miss  Bremer's  Neighbors- 
It  was  one  of  the  first  novels  she  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  read,  and  every  character  was  to  her 
a  reality,  whose  personal  appearance  was  al- 
most as  clearly  d^ned,  in  Iter  mind,  as  that  of 


did  not  foi^et  that  there  would  be  litde  oppor- 
tunity for  display  in  country  farm- booses- 

Their  first  day's  ride  was  in  tbecars  and  wis 
very  like  other  days  spent  travdUng  thus, 
stupid  and  tiresome.  The  next  morning  pnmd 


the  friends  aboat  her.  Ma  cAere  mere,  with  janpleasut— it  did  not  rain,  bat  the  dmidspar> 
her  overpowering  dignity,  made  a  strong  im-  { tended  it 


presdon  upon  bet;  she  loved  to  think  of  her 
and  imagine  how  niody  she  could  plan  to  get 
behind  that  mantle  of  dignity— she  thought 
she  could  succeed  even  better  than  Franziska. 

When  she  learned  to  love  Mr.  Huntington, 
she  brought  his  mother  before  her  mental 
vision  as  the  long  known  ma  chere  mere.  He 


14  a  tall,  noble-looking  man,  with  a  naturally  [road. 


Mr.  Hnntingtoo  said  tb^  would  remsto 
where  they  were  that  day,  if  Hettie  widied. 
but  she  saw  very  plainly  that  the  nearer  be 
was  to  his  early  home,  the  mora  impatioit  be 
became  to  be  there;  and  she  urged  todr  going 
on,  evwi  if  it  must  be,  as  he  assured  ber,  iaaa 
awkward,  uncovered  stage,  OTor  a  very  loo^ 


dignified  bearing— she  looked  upon  him  as  al- 
most a  being  of  a  higher  order,  and  had  many 
a  time  half  wondered  that  she  was  not  afrud 
of  bim. 


Even  from  this  unproroidDg  day^s  ride.  Bet- 
tie  extracts  mirthful  recollections.    Then  wis 
bat  one  passenger  in  the  stage  beddes  them- 
When  he  talked  to  her  of  his  mother,  \  selves— he  was  a  clownish,  unrefloed  feUow, 

who  gave  her  new  ideas  of  humani^.  Sbe 
was  Ustening,  with  amnsement,  to  aa  aooooat 


she  found  little  difBcnlty  in  recdvin^  everything 
he  sdd,  as  only  a  part  of  the  description  of  the 

ided  she  had  known  so  long  as  a  whole.  He  |  he  was  giving  the  driver  of  a  Tidt  be  made 
told  her  he  resembled  Us  mother;  that  he  was  "his  womaa/* 


when  sbe  was  a  "gal,"  what 
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le  wu  Boddenly  intenupted  by  Jehu's  leaviog 
lis  side  most  imcnemonioaslf.  Tbekiog-bolt 
s&d  bmkcD.  iMviDg  the  fonwd  wheels  toMlj 
inconnected  with  the  remuDder  of  the  wa^on- 
Flie  burly  driTer  went  beftdlong  orer  the  front 
>f  tbe  box,  hftllooing  to  bis  horses  to  stop:  but 
Lhey  dragged  bim  on  to  tbe  foot  of  the  bill- 
EI«ttie  looked  frighteoed  u  they  were  thus  left 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  i-oad,  till  she  saw  tbe 
driver  shakiog  himself  at  the  side  of  his  quiet 
horses — then  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  ludi- 
crous scene. 

The  rustic  was  so  efBcient  a  helper  in  this 
emergency,  that  very  Boon  all  was  made  safe 
agMii,  and  they  travelled  on.  De  did  not  finish 
lus  stoiy,  as  probably  be  did  not  think  of  it  till 
be  reached  his  home,  which  was  near  tbe  plaoe 
of  tbe  accident. 

During  the  afternoon,  tt^ere  was  a  constant, 
light,  drizzling  I'ain.  not  rendering  it  neoeasaiy 
to  keep  an  umbrella  spread,  since  that  was  so 
difficult  a  task  amid  the  tumblings  of  (heir 
clumsy  Tehicle,  but  they  rode  gaily  on  over 
bills  which  Hettie  would  have  called  mountains 
had  they  been  anywhere  else.  She  thinks  she 
never  enjoyed  any  other  kisses  quite  so  well  as 
tboee  she  stole  when  the  driver  was  wholly 
engaged  with  his  horses,  going  down  tboee 
long  hills — they  were  kisses  accompanied  by 
such  pleasant  shower-baths  torn  Henry's  sa- 
turated whiskers. 

When  the  stage  stopped  for.  the  night,  both 
were  weary,  though  Buoy  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it. 

^'D^mornnr  nlgbt  we  shall  see  mother!*"  he 
excUimed*  as  he  entered  the  ooey  Uttle  room  he 
had  secured  for  them.  Hettie  was  too  mndi 
&tigned  then  to  tdl  him  bow  mnoh  she  dreaded 
the  time. 

The  next  morning  the  weather  was  &ir  and 
thecoachfull,  but  Henry  was  too  impatient  to  be 
very  willing  to  stop  at  all  the  little  post-offices. 
After  dinner  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  horse 
and  carriage  for  tbe  remainder  of  their  journey. 
The  roads  did  not  seem  so  rough  then— Hettie 
was  not  impatient  to  reach  her  destination;  her 
husband  sat  beside  her,  looking  so  noble,  so 
good— he  talked  to  her  so  pleasantly  of  the  old 
tioHB,  when  he  knew  the  occupants  of  every 
bouse  tbey  should  pass  that  afternoon,  he  seem- 
ed so  mm  more  boyish  himself  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  that  abe  thought  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  ride  thus  tiuough  life. 

Just  at  sunset  they  were  pasting  a  most 
beantifal  scene— therMd  was  a  little  ascending,  I 
but  it  did  not  seem  a  common,  onromantic 
road— there  was  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees  on 
each  ade— the  ground  all  about  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  bright-colored  leaves,  and 
there  was  such  a  softened  light  over  all,  it  was 
cndiaoliog.    They  stopped  as  Henry  said, 

."This  was  our  half-way  n»ot  wbtn  going  to 
8(^1:  many  a  time  have  I  reited  with  my 
brother  on  that  old  rock." 

"Might  tre  sit  there  together now?**whisper- 
•dHonie,  as  though  she  ieared  a  load  word 


might  break  the  endiantment;  tke  need  not 
have  feared. 

Quietly  tbey  walked  to  the  old  rock— how 
much  each  lived  while  they  sat  there!  Did  they 
not  love  each  other  better,  now  that  tbe  sweet 
spot  was  so  bright  with  associations  in  the 
memory  of  each!  When  tiding  again,  Henry 
talked  more  of  those  old  sdwol-mates,  and 
Hettie  was  ao  happy  to  listoi. 

Darkness  began  to  steal  on  as  they  rode  up 
to  a  large  farm-house,  and  Henry  exclaimed* 

"This  is  home!" 

Hettie'sheartbeatalmostandibly  she  thought. 
Tbe  girl  wbo  answered  bis  inquiries,  said  bis 
father  and  mother  were  four  n^ea  farther  on, 
;  at  his  youngest  sister's. 

**More  riding,  that  is  all,"  said  Hettie,  and 
was  quiet.  Some  time  dapwd  before  a  manly 
arm  stole  round  her.  and  Henry  asked  what  sIm 
were  thinkbg.  Then  she  told  him  all  her 
foolish  fondeft— all  her  dread  of  meeting  ma 
chere  mere — her  fear  that  she  should  not  be- 
have quite  properly — her  wonder  whether  she 
should  be  most  like  Fanny,  Maria  or  £bbe. 
Before  she  finished  tbe  moon  rose,  and  as  sfas 
looked  to  her  husband's  face,  she  saw  an  ex- 
preDsion  of  mischief;  but  be  said  nothing. 

Very  soon  after,  tbey  rode  into  a  large  yard: 
again  Hettie's  Imrt  beat — bow  would  they  re- 
ceive their  unlooked-for  gueet?  Henry  ex- 
claimed, 

"Take  care  of  your  chickens,  or  X  will  run 
over  them!" 

A  good  humored  voiee  instantly  replied, 
"You  have  otune,  have  you!  We  killed  tbem 
for  voK." 

Then  Hettie  was  lifted  out,  she  hardly  knew 
how,  and  immediately  some  laif  e,  soft  arms 
were  round  her— a  motherly  or  grandmotherly 
face  was  looking  in  hers,  and  saying— 

"This  is  our  Hettie,  is  it?" 

There  was  a  heartiness  in  this  first  greetiog, 
which  made  Hettie  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  She 
could  only  wonder  that  she  bad  ever  thought  of 
this  good,  kind,  motherly-looking  old  lidy  as 
like  ma.  chere  mere.  She  was  ready  to  join 
Henry  in  laughing  at  her  own  fboli^  little  self, 
when  she  saw  that  Mune  misohievons  exprcs- 
uon  in  his  face  a  few  moments  after. 

Supper  for  the  travellers  was  soon  upon  the 
table,  not  such  a  snpper  as  Hetde  bad  been  ac- 
customed to— the  table  was  loaded  with  sub* 
stantial  viands.  For  an  instant,  she  thought, 
shall  I  ever  be  able  to  entertain  tbem  like  this 
at  our  home?  Then  she  forgot  all  care  for,  tbe 
future  credit  of  her  housekeeping,  and  enjoyed 
tbe  evening  very  much.  Was  it  wonderful  she 
did,  with  such  happy,  pleasant  companions? 
There  was  her  bostM^id,  looking  so  satisfied,  so 
proud,  and  appearing  so  interested  in  every- 
thing about  him.  EUs  father,  with  bis  honest 
&ce  and  silvery  hair,  full  of  anecdotes,  which 
seldom  failed  to  raise  a  laogh.  His  mother, 
seeming  so  delighted  to  see  her  youngest  son 
again  and  welcome  his  little  wtfe,  wbtun  she 
had  learned  to  love  Irom  his  descriptions.  His 
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•Uter,  so  fall  of  mfttronly  earn  tlwt  all  should 
lATe  every  wish  promptly  gratifled,  and  ao 
glad  that  her  bther  and  mother  bad  happened : 
to  be  there,  that  she  might  thus  secure  the  first 
visit  from  her  young  sister.  The  brother-in- ; 
law-  evincing  sound  sense  and  sturdy  good  ho- : 
mor.  The  children,  the  younger  ones  very  shy, : 
yet  all  so  unkffectedly  glad  to  .see  their  uncle ' 
and  his  pretty  wife.  Then  there  was  last,  but 
not  least,  if  we  should  judge  by  the  amount  of 
attention  Henry  bestowed  on  him,  old  Brock, 
the  house  dog  who  bad  frolicked  with  him  as  a 
obild.  and  now,  though  grown  old  and  lazy, 
knew  him  immediatdy. 

Hettie  was  hardly  oonadooi  oS  any  effivt  to 
please  her  newrelativet,yetitr«qaind  no  very 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  see  that 
all  were  as  much  pleased  with  her  as  she  was 
with  them. 

The  next  morning  she  went  over  the  orchard, 
delighting  her  companions,  the  old  gentleman 
and  all  the  yonngsters.  by  tiie  sest  widi  which 
she  entered  into  the  habeas  <tf  the  day— apple- 
picking. 

Soon  after  break&st,  all  started  for  the  old 
homestead— Henry  was  as  impatient  to  be  there 
as  his  parents  were  to  hive  him  under  their 
own  roof.   How  much  Hettie  enjoyed  the  week 
ihey  remained  tlure!  She  help«l  her  father  at 
his  husking,  her  mother  in  the  pantry;  she 
went  over  the  wchard  and  pastures  with  Henry, 
lisfeeniog  while  he  told  her  the  flavOTS  of  the 
apples  before  tasting  them,  or  of  the  games  be 
had  played  in  this  comer,  the  berries  which 
used  to  grow  in  Uiat  field,  and  of  his  boyhood's 
companions,  memories  of  whom  were  oonnect- 
•d  with  every  spot- 
Early  every  afienKwn  the  wagons  were  at 
the  door,  that  the  old  couple  and  the  young  I 
might  go  together  to  visit  other  brothers  and  | 
sisterSr  or  old  neighbors.  Everywhere  old  Mrs.  \ 
Huntington  preserved  that  protecting,  motherly  | 
air.  so  grateful  to  Hettie  among  strange  faces.  '< 
Everywhere  she  was  the  same  happy,  lively ; 
old  lady,  frequently  saying  such  comical  things  | 
with  80  demure  a  faoe,  that  Hettie  hardly  dared 
laagh  all  she  widied.  till  she  saw,  by  the: 
twinkUng  eye,  that  she  might  without  giving 
offence.  Btttie  was  ddighted  with  everydiing, 
■he  was  as  a  pet  child  to  all  about  her—her 
wishes  were  to  be  consulted  first,  lest  she 
Bhoold  he  home-sick.  Very  little  danger  of  that, 
she  thoaght.    It  came  time  to  return  iiome  all 
too  soon.   She  left  her  relatives  with  hopes 
that  she  should  see  them  at  her  own  home  right, 
early,  promising  to  pass  a  month  with  her  mo- 
ther-in law  next  summw. 

They  had  pleasant  weather  for  their  journey 
home.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival 
there,  Mr.  Huntington  brought  me  the  follow- 
ing brief  note: 
•'Dbab  Em.— With  no  voiy  deep  grief,  I  in* 
you  of  my  sudden  lasB  of  am  idol  mother- 
in  law.  If  yon  with  to  learn  the  partieolan,  1 
adnas  yoa  to  Tint  Twcy  aoon,  jout  tkffing 
oonun,  Hrtu. 


MT  PEACE  I  GIVE  UHTO  YOU. 

"Pmm  I  tMTa  win  jtm;  Hr  p«M*  I  five  BBte  jm;  mI 

ml  lbs  world  KiT«tb,  giT0  1  snto  jea." 

The  peace  of  the  world,  prosperity  and  sac- 
cess,  and  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  is  not 
what  Our  Lord  has  promised  to  His  foUowen. 
There  is  another  kind  of  peace— which  is  Hii 
peace— it  flows  from  Him  into  the  soul  of  mu 
by  «i  inner  way.  It  consists  in  mentil 
states,  not  of  outward  circumstances.  Often 
times  these  states  of  inner  peace  are  perfrctcd 
and  increased  by  atcmal  smtowb  vad  priva- 
tions—for we  have  two  livBB»  one  tii  the  Wfint 
and  one  of  the  body.  The  two  wen'crcated 
to  harmonise  and  make  a  one — ^bat  man  has 
sundered  what  God  has  united,  and  from  lorii^ 
the  things  of  the  body  more  than  those  of  the 
spirit,  be  has  to  be  forcibly  torn  away  from  the 
hfet^tbe  external  senses  by  afflictions— hence 
it  19  said,  "Whom  the  Lord  loreth  He  ehaa* 
teneth." 

We  easily  recognize  in  what  consists  woridly 
peace.  But  the  peace  which  the  Lord  calls 
''My  peace,"  is  worthy  of  our  most  esnieat 

study. 

How  often  has  my  mind  pondered  over  it— 
and  I  have  said  to  myself  in  tokat  does  this 
peace  consist?  for  I  sorely  can  never  attain  to 
it,  until  I  know  what  it  is.  And  I  fbond  oy 
answer  to  this  earnest  query  in  that  sam 
chaptv  wlucAi  contains  the  promise. 

Our  Lord  is  talking  with  His  disciples— B< 
is  seeking  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and  bopa 
above  the  earth — He  knows  that  His  emcifiiiaa 
:  is  at  hand,  and  that  they  will  be  filled  with 
;  tribulation  and  anguish  at  their  worldly  dis- 
I  appointment  in  His  career.  So  He  czhorti 
:  them  as  they  have  heretofore  believed  m  Ged, 
;  that  even  so  they  are  to  believe  in  Bim— for 
[  He  is  going  to  Heaven  to  prepare  plaoM  tx 
\  them. 

And  having  lifted  up  thdr  thongfats  from  tlx 
earth,  He  reveals  to  them  His  Infiniu,  Divtm 
nature.  "If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  should  have 
known  my  Father  also;  and  from  henceforth  y« 
know  Him  and  have  seen  Him.  He  that  hra 
seen  Me.  hath  seen  the  Father.'* 

I  picture  to  myself  those  wondering  and  as* 
ttmished  Jews— standing  before  that  Dirine 
Being,  whom  they  had  regarded  as  a  mm 
man — Heaven  sent — but  a  man,  finite  asd 
created  as  they  also  were.  And  now  Be 
stands  before  them  in  a  material,  bodily  pre- 
sence, and  says  to  them  "If  ye  had  humn  Me. 
ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also."  Bti 
they  not  known  Himi  had  they  not  wandered 
with  Him  through  Galilee  and  Judn.  ni 
heard  Him  preach  and  saw  Him  peribm  won- 
derful miracles?  Tes,  all  this  they  had  done, 
and  yet  th^  knew  Him  only  as  to  the  bodj— 
th^  knew  not  His  heavenly,  Dirine  ^rit 

But  now  He  seeks  to  nnnil  to  them  the  tUt 
that  it  is  God  with  whom  they  s^eak— but  He 
wottld  not farce  oonrietion—He  wishes  fhem  to 
see  the  troth  as  a  xational  peroeptim  (tf  a  fist, 
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mnd  aayu  to  tham.  **Belien  me  Hut  I  «in  in 
tih»  Father  and  U»  Fuher  in  me;  w  else  be- 
liuTe  me  for  the  very  works  nke." 

A  friend,  whom  I  dearlj  lore,  once  tsked 
me:  "Tou  believe  that  Christ  was  the  very  God 
of  the  UnWerse?"   I  answered  *'Ycs."  *'ir 
so,"  she  said,  "why  did  He  not  come  in  such 
mn  OTerwhelming  blase  of  glory,  that  there 
<x>uld  be  QO  doubt  of  the  fact?   Why  did  He 
Come  to  man.  only  to  leave  the  world  fuU  of 
^nbters?"  But  I  answered,  "If  God  bad  thus 
Vkanifested  Himself  to  the  world,  He  would 
liave  compelled  men  to  believe  upon  Him 
thiough  their  outward  senses— whereas  He 
«ame  to  porify  their  hearts  inteniaUy— to 
teach  them  to  lore  Good  tor  its  own  sake— and 
mot  beoaose  it  was  otoUwd  in  power  and  great 
glmy  to  their  outward  senses-   And  there  is  a 
spiritual  beauty,  that  touches  the  warmest  af- 
fections of  our  hearts — when  we  realise  that 
the  Highest  and  Holiest  Being  in  the  universe 
assuuied  our  &llen  and  d^raded  hnmanity, 
and  lived  through  all  of  its  sorrows  ud  temp- 
tations, and  taught  man  to  conqara  aiul  over- 
come tbem  all. 

The  Greeks,  the  most  mtellectual  people  on 
the  &ce  of  the  earth,  believed  in  the  possible 
incarnation  of  their  imaginary  deities- -even 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  But  no 
Greek  bad  ever  dreamed  of  an  incarnate  God 
snbjecting  Himself  to  the  weakness  sod  igno- 
rmnoe  of  infancy — and  dwelling  for  a  series  of 
years,  in  a  heavy,  coarse,  mat^al  body,  for  the 
Mke  of  raising  fallen  hnmani^.  No,  with 
them  the  gods  walked  the  earth,  to  confer 
temporary  blessings.  But  onr  God  descended, 
that  He  might  draw  all  men  up  to  Him,  and 
bless  them  with  His  wlude  Heavenly  Divine 
Idfb. 

This  is  the  "Peace"  which  He  would  give  us. 
He  would  have  us  open  onr  inmost  souls  to 
Uim,  and  recognise  Him  as  the  God  of  the 
imiverse-  It  is  not  enough,  under  trials  and 
temptations,  that  we  shotHd  believe  in  the  out- 
ward man,  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  must  see  in 
the  ritjible  form  the  invisible  God.  We  are  thus 
brought  into  the  very  presence  of  God;  and  to 
know  God,  who  He  is,  and  what  He  is,  and 
bow  we  are  to  be  reconciled  or  made  at  pttce 
with  Him,  is  the  highest  and  most  beautiful 
hsi^ness  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  is  a 
rest  of  the  mind— it  is  peace  to  the  weary 
spirit,  that  has  long  lived  in  doubt,  and  the 
IjOrd  has  left  to  us  a  pattern  of  r^eneratioo. 
in  His  life  npon  earth,  we  see  bow  He  eon- 
tooded  with  earthly  amlation  and  all  wordly 
mindednes8~how  pure  and  gentle  and  good  He 
was.  How,  for  Himself,  He  never  raised  the 
voice  of  defence  and  contention.  How  He  bore 
all  scoCTd  and  sneers,  and  songht  only  to  de- 
Telope,  in  His  assumed  humanity,  the  Dirine 
Sm\.  from  which  it  had  its  birth.  God  glori- 
fied His  humanity,  and  made  it  eternal — that 
man  might  ever  have  a  way  of  access  to  Him. 
He  became  the  "way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;" 
and  now  we  have,  in  onr  mind,  an  kaage  ot. 


the  Dnty,  befiwe  which  we  can  worship  with 
the  foil  concentration  of  our  affections.  To 
have  something  to  love,  which  is  absolutely 
perfect,  wptace  to  tbe  human  soul— it  is  the 
fruition  of  all  desires;  and  when  we  realize, 
that  this  Infinite  Being  watches  over  us,  leads 
us,  guides  us,  and  guards  us  every  instant  of 
our  existence,  all  cold  and  chilling  anxieties 
melt  away  from  our  hearts  as  snow  does  be- 
fore tbe  warm  and  genial  rays  of  a  Spring  sun; 
and  flowers  of  fancy,  and  fruits  of  love,  spring 
forth  in  our  teeming  mind,  making  them 
Edens  of  beauty,  of  celestial  peace  and  love. 

ONE  OF  THE  WAYS  TO  SPOIL 
CHILDRKN. 

Hy  friend,  Mary  Emmett,  bad  be*n  married 
nearly  three  yeua,  when  1  resolved  to  pay  her 
a  vim.  8ho  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  and 

much-esteemed  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had 
died  when  a  younger  sister  of  Mary's  was  but 
a  child.  Soon  aflber,  the  fitther  was  laid  upon 
a  dying  bed,  and  his  last  request  was,  that  I 
would  take  the  two  girls  into  my  bouse,  and 
extend  to  tbem  a  mother's  care.  This  request 
I  complied  with  to  the  best  of  my  abUi^, 
until  another  guardian  was  chosen  by  Mary  in 
the  person  of  Harry  Emmett,  a  young  man  in 
whom  I  had  every  confidence,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieved, was  well  fitted  for  the  companion,  as 
well  as  tbe  goardisD.  of  my  dear  child.  Tbey 
were  marriM,  and  the  day  after  left  the  city 
for  a  little  village  stme  twentr  miles  distant, 
which  was  to  be  ibtax  home.  Mary'woidd  not 
consent  to  be  separated  finm  Helen,  her  sister, 
and  thus  I  was  at  once  dspivcd  of  both  mj 
yonng  companions. 

As  I  have  already  said ,  Mary  had  been  mar- 
ried nearly  three  years,  when  I  resolved  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  True,  I  never  received  a  letter 
from  either  of  them,  in  which  I  was  not  oi^^ 
to  come  and  spend  some  time  at  Roseville. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  althoogh  I  had  beea 
talking,  or  rather  writing,  about  it  for  a  long 
time,  the  third  year  of  their  married  life  had 
almost  passed,  and  still  my  visit  was  delayed. 
But,  at  length,  I  determined  to  go,  and,  ac* 
oordingly,  one  bright  Summer's  mom,  set  out 
on  my  intended  journey.  I  had  not  written 
to  my  friends  that  I  was  coming,  wiping  to 
take  tiiem  by  surprise.  When  I  airivad  al 
RosevUle,  Mary  was  absent  fi«m  bune,  on  » 
visit  to  a  sick  friend,  having  left  ber  smet 
babe  in  the  care  of  Helen. 

"Isn't  he  a  sweet  little  fellow,  aunt?"  asked 
she,  almost  tlu  next  moment  after  I  first  be- 
held him. 

I  was  no  relative  to  them,  yet  tb^  always 
called  me  aunt. 

"Be  is  a  fine  child,"  I  answered;  "but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  spoil  him." 

"No  danger  of  my  filing  him,  aojit;  I  dis- 
like spoilt  childrai  too  much,"  was  Helea^ 
reply.  Then,  turning  to  the  child,  she  pla^ 
fa4y  flontiniisd,  "Anat  Wilson's  afraid  ws'rs 
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going  to  spoil  it.  Jast  tell  her,  dear,  that,  if 
we  do*  Wb  nme  of  her  bonnesa.  Tell  her 
Ton're  to  he  t^e  only  me,  and  we  can  affi>rd  to 
nave  one  spoilt  drild  in  a  family.  Just  tell  her 
80,  dear;  tell  her  she  nerer  spoilt  your  aunt 
Helen  by  too  mnch  indulgence,  and  now  your: 
aunt  Helen  will  spoil  yon.  Just  out  of  sfite. ; 
Shan't  she.  dear?" 

The  little  fellow  looked  very  earnestly  at 
his  aunt  whilst  she  was  talking  thus,  and  had 
he  been  a  few  months  older,  would,  no  doubt, 
bftTe  tried  to  repeat  a  part,  at  least,  of  what 
she  told  him. 

"And,  pray,  what  are  you  doing,  now, 
Helen?"  I  asked. 

"Really,  aunt,  you  don't  think  he  nnder- 
stands  what  I  say  to  bimi" 

"Keep  on  with  it  a  few  months,  and  you 
will  soon  find  ont  whether  be  does  or  not.  No- 
thing  keeps  Um  tma  repeating  it  now  but  his 
inability  to  Ulk." 

''Pshaw!  nonsense,  annt.  Why,  he*^  only 
■ikteen  months  old!"  Then,  taming  to  the 
<Aild  again,  "Aunt  Wilson's  scolding  aunt 
Helen,  dear.   Shake  your  fist  at  her." 

The  little  fellow  obeyed. 

*'He  understands  that,  yon  see,  at  any  rate, 
Helen,"  I  replied. 

The  child  drooped  his  head  on  bis  aunt's 
shoulder,  as  though  he  percetTed  that  I  disap* 
proved  of  what  be  bad  done. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  persisted  the  thought- 
less girl,  "well  whip  aunt  WitsoD.uon't  we?" 

Tm  little  band  was  raised  ready  far  action. 
I  looked  steadhstly  at  bim  fiv  a  moment  or 
two;  the  hand  droppied;  the  babe  hid  his  iiice  in 
lUB  aunt's  bosMD,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  BdeD,"  I  s^d, 
*'to  teaofa  that  child  so  modi  badness.  You'll 
be  sorry  for  it  some  of  these  days." 

"But  he  doesn't  know  that  it  is  wrong, 
aont.  to  do  so?" 

"No;  but  yon  do.  Then  why  teach  him  that 
wlinb  you  know  to  be  wrmg?  Why  not  teacb ; 
him  good?    The  bad  wUl  enter  quidrly 
moogh." 

"Uh!  botit'sBoamuangtoieeUmdoancb 
tunes." 

"1  cannot  see  that  it  Is,  Hd«i.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  not  be  80  five  or  six  years  frmn  now." 

"Yes:  hat  I  would  not .  let  bim  do  it  then. 
I  would  break  him  of  it  as  soon  as  he  got  old 
enough  to  know  it  was  wrong." 

"A  &l8e  idea,  Helen.  Recollect  bad  habits 
are  much  more  easily  formed  than  broken. 
Would  you  call  bim  a  wise  man  that  would 
sow  his  ground  with  weeds,  and  then  justify 
himself  by  saying  that,  as  soop  as  they  began 
to  grow,  be  was  going  to  pluck  them  up  and 
I^ant  good  seed?" 

"No;  I  should  not.  No  man  in  his  right 
senses  wtiiild  do  such  a  thing  as  that" 

"And  yet  there  would  be  as  much  wisdom 
in  it  as  there  is  in  the  ooone  you  are  nor- 
Sling." 

Hdea  made  no  iifly,  and  thm  the  snljeet 


^ras  dropped.  In  the  eonrse  of  couple  eC 
hours,  Mary  came  in.  After  afiectionately 
greeting  me,  die  asked  if  I  bad  seen  her  boy. 

"Oh!  yea,"  I  replied,  Uaghmg,  "yon  don't 
suppose  Helen  would  omit  that,  do  yon?" 

"No,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Helen,  who  entered 
the  room,  just  as  Mary  asked  the  questioo, 
with  little  Harry  in  her  arms,  be  having  just 
awoke  from  his  afternoon's  nap. 

"Been  a  good  boy  while  ma  was  away?" 
said  Mary,  addressing  her  child. 

"Ask  ma  if  she  ever  knew  yon  to  be  any- 
thing; else,"  answered  the  aunt. 

"See  how  you've  dirtitd  your  firock,"  said 
the  mother;  "that  looks  like  it  was  put  en 
clean,  this  morning,  doesn't  it?" 

"Harry,  dear,"  spdte  aunt  Hden.  "tdl  ma 
there's  pleo^  of  soap  and  water  in  the  boose, 
and  that  you  intend  to  dir^  just  m  many 
Crocks  as  yon  please." 

"Mary,  youll  have  to  whip  this  gjrl,"  I  ex- 
claimed; "shell  ruin  that  boy  for  yoo-  She 
is  teadiing  him  to  be  impudent,  now;  and, 
after  a  while.  ahe'U  be  the  first  to  cry  o«t 
against  him." 

"Just  what  Harry  and  I  both  tell  her,  axmt 
No  one  dislikes  bad  children  more  than  sha 
does,  I  know." 

"And  yet  she  does  all  she  can  to  make  then 
so." 

I  remained  nearly  a  n>onth  with  my  young 
friends,  and,  daring  that  time,  bad  freqnnt 
occasion  to  expostalate  with  Helen,  and  warn 
her  of  the  danger  there  ma  in  the  course  she 
was  pursutog.  Bat  it  was  to  no  purpose.  She 
still  persisted  that  the  child  was  too  young  ts 
receive  any  impression,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

The  following  Summer,  I  agam  ndted  my 
friends  at  Roseville.  Harry  was  then  in  hii 
third  year,  and  was  still  the  only  one.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  interesting  child,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  be  was  a  great  pet 
both  with  his  parents  and  aunt  I  was  sony, 
I  though,  to  perceive  that  Helen  still  oonsiderMl 
him  incapable  of  receiving  any  impressions:  so 
I  judged,  at  least,  from  her  omduct  The 
child,  perhaps,  would  be  at  play  with  snne 
trifling  toys,  when  she  would  steia  bdiind  hna 
and  porposely  disarrange  or  ranove  some  of 
them.  This  would  make  him  angrjr,  and 
seiring  h(dd  of  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
hand,  ne  woald  throw  it  at  bis  aunt  Then, 
pertiapa.  something  like  Um  following  diilogni 
would  ensue:— 

"Come  here,  you  yomg  rogue!  and  let  nt 
whip  yoo.  How  dare  you  throw  air^thmg  at 
me?" 

"Ont,  out,  tome  at  all." 
"Gome  here,  I  say,  I  want  to  whip  yoa." 
"Sani.    I  whip  you." 
"Well,  now,  I'd  just  like  to  see  you.  You'n 
a  great  one  to  talk  about  whipping  any  M 
ain't  you." 

"  'lEs;  I  will  whip  you,  too." 
"I'll  whip  you,  if  you  do." 
"Do,  if  you  dare." 
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Not  only  did  Helen  permit  the  child  to  talk  \ 
thua  to  her,  but  actually  taught  him  to  do  the; 
mxie  to  others.  T^  ftther,  the  mother,  and  \ 
myself,  reasoned  ana  entreated  in  vain.  She 
only  laughed  at  us,  declaring  that  the  child 
waa  yet  too  young  to  kbow  oeUer*  Beudes, 
ahfl  nid — 

«*It  waa  so  uDunng  to  see  him.  It  did  her 
good  to  bear  him  talk  bo!'* 

Silly  girl!  I  really  felt  ashamed  of  her.  Fire 
ycjtrs  passed  away  before  I  was  again  aUe  to 
▼isit  Roseville.  Mary  waa  then  the  mother  of 
three  children.  I  had  not  been  there  long  be- 
fore 1  perceived  that  Harry  was  not  as  great  a 
&vorite  with  bis  aunt  as  formerly.  Nay,  1 
even  thought  (if  I  must  use  the  expression) 
that  she 'hated  him.  She  seemed  as  if  she 
tx>iildn't  bear  the  sight  of  him.  I  felt  sorry  to 
see  this,  for  notwithstanding  he  was  impudent 
and  disrespectful  to  his  aunt  and  even  bis  pa- 
rents (does  any  one  wonder  that  he  was  so?) 
he  waa  a  boy  of  a  vetj  affectionate  and  gene- 
nms  disposition,  and  I  thought,  with  judicious 
treatment,  might  yet  be  cured  of  his  bad 
habits.  Bat  Helen'soondnct  towards  him  was, 
in  my  odnion,  ooly  calculated  to  make  him 
worse.   I  said  to  her,  tme  day — 

■'Helen,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  as  ibnd  of 
Barry  as  you  used  to;  how^s  ibt'* 

<'How  is  it,  aunt!  how  can  any  one  like  him? 
the  impudent  Httle  rascal!" 

"You  should  be  the  last  one,  Helen,  to  use 
such  language  as  that,"  I  replied.  "Did  I  not 
tell  you,  years  ago,  it  would  be  so?  If  we  sow 
tares,  we  must  not  expect  to  reap  wheat." 

"But  he  is  old  enough  now,  and  has  been 
told  oftm  enot^h  of  it,  to  know  better.  It  is 
time  be  stopped  it." 

•'Perhaps,  if  ^oa  wan  to  tain  as  much 
pains  to  break  him  of  it  as  yoa  did  once  to 
teaob  it  to  him,  he  would  quit  it." 

*'Bat  I  have  tried,  aunt." 

**But  you  don't  try  the  right  way.  Toa  get 
into  a  passion;  whip  and  scold:  tell  him  you'll 
knock  his  head  off,  or  break  his  neck,  or  some- 
Uiing  of  the  kind,  never  intending  to  do  either 
all. the  while,  which  be  knows  as  well  as  you. 
This  is  not  tbe  way  to  reform  him." 

"Bat  would  you  let  him  ^ve  you  impudence, 
and  say  nothing  to  him?" 

"Not  at  all,  Helen:  but  then  yon  should  re- 
prove him  in  a  different  manner.  Another 
thing  in  which  yon  are  wrong  is,  that  you  let 
the  (diild  lee  that  yon  dOD*t  lore  him.  Toi) 
don't  naniftst  the  same  kindness  towards  him 
that  you  do  to  the  otben  You  speak  and  aot 
^Knatly  towards  him,  and  he  feels  it" 

"Bat  bow  can  I  help  it  when  he  is  so  bad? 
Wheean  km  a  had  child?" 

*>H«l«n,  you  pnrfius  to  he  a  child  of  God. 
Do  you  timya  set  towards  Him  as  you 
ought?^' 

"Slo,  aunt;  I  am  ito  from  being  perfect" 
"And  yet  His  love  and  goodness  are  evei 

the  same.  Now,  you  profess  to  be  a  Christtau; 

yet  do  you  not  annetiiius  find  it  Tory  hard  to 


govern  yonrself;  to  keep  down  evil  tbcugbts; 
to  master  that  unruly  member,  tbe  tongue?" 

"I  must  confess,  aunt,  that  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  find  it  so  hard,  how  do 
yon  sui^iose  it  is  with  that  child?  He  is  young, 
and  one  would  hardly  think  he  ever  tried  to 
do  better,  but  something  that  I  heard,  the 
other  day,  has  given  me  a  different  opinion  of 
him.  You  recollect  he  was  sent  to  his  room 
for  bad  conduct  I  passed  his  door  soon  after, 
and,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  in,  I  saw  the  little  fol- 
low kneeling  beside  his  bed.  I  listened,  and 
heard  him  aisk  God  'to  make  him  a  good  bc^. 
The  next  morning,  his  mother  was  talking 
with  him  about  hia  bad  behavior,  and  his 
reply  was — 

"  'Well,  ma;  I  try  all  the  time  to  he  good, 
but  I  can't.' 

"Dear  little  fellow!  No  doubt,  like  one  ol 
old,  he  felt  'that  when  he  would  do  good  evil 
was  present  with  him.'  " 

I  left  Roseville  the  next  day,  and,  as  I  have 
not  since  visited  there.  I  cannot  toll  what  effect 
my  words  had  upon  Hdoi.  Thinking  it  qnito 
probable,  Mr.  Arthur,  that,  among  the  nn« 
merous  readers  of  the  Home  Gazette,  there 
are.  at  least,  some  liew  aunts  like  Helen,  I, 
wiUi  your  approbation,  respectfully  snbmik 
this  little  sketui  fbi  jbeir  con^demtion. 

TRIFLES— A  FRAGMENT. 

Br  LILA  H.  LAIBD. 

JuBt  a  vine  with  tiny  blowoms. 
Creeping  up  the  tower  high; 

Yet  it  shed  a  grecioua  fragrance 
Oa  the  weaiy  passers  by. 

Just  a  slender,  little  brooklet, 
*Plowing  down  the  meadow  green| 
But  I  saw  a  thirsty  pilgrim 
Drinking  from  its  crystal  stream. 

And  from  these  I  learned  a  lesson. 
On  that  pleasant  Summer  morn. 

Walking  home  with  silent  musini^e. 
Through  the  fields  of  waving  corn. 

*Twas  a  lesson  full  of  beauty. 

And  I  give  it  to  the  wise- 
Let  no  scorning!  for  the  lowly 

Ever  in  thy  heart  arise. 

Every  one,  tbongh  poor  and  humble. 

Has  a  mission  to  fulfil; 
Every  hand,  though  small  and  feeble,- 

Can  work  out  some  good  or  ill. 

Springing  from  the  faintest  cansea. 

Grand  results  have  often  shown 
That  there  ie  a  power  in  trifles 
To  the  thoughtless  and  unknown* 

Like  the  wide  and  pleasant  fragrance. 
From  the  tiny  blossoms  shed. 

Influences  sweet  and  precious. 
From  tbe  weakest  soiirces  spread. 


Ctlambitt,  Fa, 
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BLIND  JAMES. 

TRANaLATED  FROM  THE  FBBlTCa. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood qS  Paris,  two  men,  one  yoaag,  the  other 
rather  tdranced  in  years,  were  deseendiag  the 
Tillage  street,  which  was  made  nneren  and 
almost  impassable  by  stones  and  pnddles. 

Opposite  to  them,  and  ascending  this  same 
street,  a  laborer,  fastened  to  a  Eort  of  dray 
laden  with  a  ctsk,  was  slowly  advancing,  and 


"Ah!  oar  James  astonishes  yon,  my  yo«ng 
friend.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  those  miraclea  liko 
that  of  a  paralytic  who  ^alks.   Shonld  TOn 

like  to  know  his  st<n7l" 
"Tell  it  to  me." 

"I  will  do  so.  It  does  mot  abotmd  in  fuia 
or  dramatic  incidents,  but  it  will  interest  yo«» 
I  think,  fbr  it  is  the  history  of  a  sonl,  and  of  a 
good  soul  it  is— a  man  straggling  agaiaBt  tin 
night.  Ton  will  see  the  nnfortunate  man 
goiog  step  by  step  oat  of  a  bottomlflM  >>b^ 


laaen  who  a  cb»k,  w«b  smwiy  auTauuiug,  »uu  o^"-b  --r  -j  --t  -    .'         „^„,.,  i-_ 


old.  who  was  holding  the  end  of  the  barrow. 
Saddenly,  the  wheel  went  over  an  enormoas 
■tone,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  the  oar  leaned  towards  the  A&6  of  the 
child. 

•'The  man  most  be  intoxicated,"  cried  the 
yonng  man,  stepping  forward  to  prevent  the 
overturn  of  the  dray.  When  he  reached  the 
spot,  be  perceived  that  the  man  was  blind. 

"Blind!"  said  be,  tnmlDg  towards  his  old 
firiend.  But  the  latter,  making  him  a  sign  to 
be  silent,  placed  his  hand,  without  speaking, 
en  Uiat  of  the  laborer,  while  the  little  girl 


anew.  Toa  will  seehow  a  blind  man,  with  a 
noble  heart  for  a  8U7»  makes  bifl  way  even  in 
this  world."  .  _ 

While  they  wen  convenmg,  they  nmM 
the  house  of  Mr.  Desgrangcs,  who  begu  in 
this  manner:— 

"One  morning,  three  years  rinee,  I  was 
walking  on  a  large  dry  plain,  which  sepwatea 
oar  village  from  that  of  Noiescmont,  and  which 
is  all  covered  with  mill- stones  just  taken  from 
the  quarry.  The  process  of  blowing  the  rocks 
was  still  goingon.  Suddenly,  avioleot  explosion 
was  heard-   I  looked.    At  a  disUnce  of  four 


smiled.   The  blind  man  immediately  raised  or  five  hundred  paces,  a  grey  smoke,  wtocli 


his  head,  his  sightless  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards the  two  gentlemen,  his  face  shone  with 
an  intelligent  and  natural  pleasure,  and, 

Eressing  closely  the  hand  which  held  his  own, 
e  said,  with  an  accent  of  tenderness— 
"Mr.  Desgranges!" 

*'How!"  said  the  yonng  man,  moved  and 
surprised,  "he  knew  yoa  by  the  touch  of  your 
band." 

"I  do  not  need  even  that."  said  the  blind 
man;  "whcn  he  passes  me  in  the  street,  I  say 
to  myself.  'That  is  bis  step.*  "  And,  seizing 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Djsgranges,  he  kissed  it  with 
ardor.  "It  was,  indeed,  yon,  Mr.  Desgranges, 
who  prevented  my  falling— always  you." 

"Why,"  said  the  young  man, '-do  you  ex- 
pose yourself  to  such  accidents,  by  dragging 
this  cask!" 

"One  mast  attend  to  his  basiness,  at,"  re- 
plied he,  gaily. 

*'Yoar  business?" 

■•Undoabtedly»"  added  Mr.  Desgranges; 
"James  is  our  vater>eanier.  But  I  shall 
scold  him  fhr  going  oat  without  his  vife  to 
guide  him." 

"My  wife  was  gone  away.  I  took  the  little 
girl-  One  must  be  a  li  tie  energetic,  most  he 
not?  And,  you  see,  I  have  done  very  well 
since  I  last  saw  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Desgraftges; 
snd  you  have  assisted  me." 

"Come,  James,  now  finish  serving  your  cus- 
tomers, and  then  you  can  call  and  see  me.  I 
am  gning  home." 

"Thauk  you,  sir.  Good-bye,  sir;  good-bye, 
sir." 


And  he  started  again,  dragging  tus  cask, 
while  the  child  turned  towards  the  gentlemen 
her  rosy  and  smiling  face. 

"Blind,  and  a  water-carrier!"  repeatsd  the 
yoong  man,  as  they  walked  along. 


seemed  to  come  "from  a  hole,  rose  from  the 
ground.  Stones  were  then  thrown  up  in  the 
air,  horrible  cries  were  heard,  and  springing 
from  this  hole  appeared  a  man.  who  began  to 
run  across  the  plain  as  if  mad.  He  shook  fau 
arms,  screamed,  fell  down,  got  up  again,  ^ 
appeared  in  the  great  crevices  of  the  plain, 
and  appeared  again.  The  distance  and  the  ir^ 
regularity  of  his  path  prevented  me  from  die- 
tiuguisbing  anytbiog  cleariy:  bat,  at  the 
height  of  his  head,  in  the  place  of  his  face,  I 
saw  a  great,  red  mark.  In  alarm,  I  ap- 
preached  him,  while  from  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  from  Noiefiemont,  a  troop  of  men  and 
women  were  advancing  crying  aloud.  I  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  poor  creature.  His  face 
was  all  one  wound,  and  torrents  of  blood  were 
streaming  over  his  garments,  whidi  wtre  sU 
in  rags. 

"Scarcely  bad  I  taken  hold  of  him.  thin  • 
woman,  followed  by  twenty  peasants,  ap- 
proacbed.  and  threw  herself  before  him. 
"  'James,  James,  is  It  yoa?  I  did  not  know 

you,  James.* 

•  The  poor  man,  without  answering,  nng- 
gled  furiously  in  our  hands.  ,  _,  . 

"  'Ah!'  cried  the  woman,  suddenly,  UM  vnh 
a  heart-rending  voice,  *it  is  he!' 

"She  had  recognized  a  1m^,  silver  pin, 
which  fastened  his  shirt,  which  was  covered 

with  blood.  ,   .   -  . 

"It  was,  indeed,  be,  her  hnsband.  the  nthcr 
of  three  children,  a  poor  laborer,  who,  in 
bltsting  a  rock  with  powder,  had  reodted  the 
explosion  in  his  face,  and  was  blind,  mirti- 
lated.  perhaps  mortally  wounded. 

"He  was  carried  home.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  away  the  same  day.  on  a  journey,  and  was 
absent  a  month.  B^ire  my  departure.  I  seat 
Um  OUT  doofenr,  a  man  dwoitd  to  his 
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•ion  as  »  country  pbjacun,  And  u  learned  as  I 
m  dty  physician.   Chi  my  return — 

M  *Ali!  well,  dogfv.'  aaid  l»'tfae  blind  man?' 

**  *It  ig  all  Offe^nth  hiok  His  wounds  are 
licftled.  Us  head  is  doing  wdl.  he  is  only  blmd; 
tmt  be  will  die;  despair  bas  seiaed  Um,  and  be 
will  kill  himself.  1  can  do  nothing  more  for 
bim-  This  is  all,'  he  said;  'an  internal  inflam- 
mation is  taking  place.   He  must  die. ' 

"I  hastened  to  the  poor  man.  I  anived.  I 
■hall  nerer  forget  the  sight.  He  was  seated 
on  a  wooden  stool,  beside  a  hearth  on  which 
there  was  no  fire,  his  eyes  covered  with  a 
white  bandage.  On  the  floor,  an  infant  of 
three  months  was  sleeping:  a  little  girl  of  lour 
years  old  was  playing  in  the  ashes;  one,  still 
older,  was  sbiveriDg  opposite  to  ber;  and,  in 
front  cS  the  fireplaoe,  seated  on  the  disordered 
led,  her  arms  haDf^ing  down,  was  the  wife- 
"Wtnt  was  left  to  be  Ima^ned  in  this  speetade 
was  nun  than  met  the  tyo.  One  ftlt  that  fax 
aereral  hours,  perhaps,  no  word  bad  been 
spoken  in  this  room.  The  wife  was  doing  no- 
thing, and  seemed  to  have  no  care  to  do  any- 
tbing.  Tb^  were  not  merely  luifortunate, 
they  seemed  like  owdcmned  persons.  At  the 
souod  of  my  firatsteps,  they  arose*  but  without 
■peaking. 

*'  'You  are  tbe  Uind  man  of  the  tpsunV 

**  'Yes,  sir.' 

*'  'I  have  come  to  see  yon.' 
« 'Thank  you,  sir.' 

«<  'Tou  met  with  a  sad  misfbrtune  there.* 
*•  'Yea,  sir.* 

"His  Toice  was  ooM.  durt,  without  any 
•motion.  He  expected  nothing  ftt»n  any  one- 
I  pronounced  the  words  'asststance,'  'public 
oompassioD.' 

"  'Assistaneer  cried  his  wife,  suddenly, 
with  a  tone  of  despair:  'they  ought  to  give  it 
to  us;  they  must  help  ns:  we  bare  done  no- 
thing to  bring  upon  us  this  misfortuoe;  they 
will  not  let  my  children  die  with  hunger.* 

'  She  asked  for  nothing— begged  for  nothing. 
She  claimed  help.  This  imperative  beggary 
touched  me  more  than  the  common  lamenta- 
tions of  poverty,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  despair; 
and  I  f«lt  in  my  purse  for  some  pieces  of  silver. 

"The  man  then,  who  had  till  now  been  si- 
lent, said,  wiUi  a  iwlkiw  fane— 

**  'Your  cluldren  must  die,  dun  I  oan  no 
Iwger  see.* 

"There  is  a  Ftrange  power  In  the  human 
Toice.  My  money  fell  back  into  my  purse.  I 
Was  ashamed  of  the  precarious  assistance.  I 
felt  that  here  was  a  call  for  something  more 
thin  mere  alfa^iving— the  charity  of  a  day. 
I  soon  formed  my  resolution." 

"But  what  could  you  do?"  aaid  the  young 
man  to  Mr.  Dsftgranges. 

"What  could  I  do?"  replied  he,  with  anima- 
tiott.  "Fifteen  days  after,  James  was  saved- 
A  year  after,  be  gained  his  own  living,  and 
might  be  heard  singing  at  his  work." 

'■Saved.'  working!  singing!  but  how?" 

*'H«w!  bj  T«7  natural  msanfr  Bat  wait. 


I  think  I  bear  him.  I  will  make  bim  tell  yon 
his  simple  sttny.  It  will  touch  you  more  froin 
his  lips.  It  wul  embarrass  me  leas,  and  his 
cor^  and  ardent  &oe  will  complete  the 
work." 

In  Aet.  the  noise  of  some  one  taking  off  bis  . 
wooden  sboes  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  then 
a  little  tap. 

"Come  in,  James.*'   And  he  entered  with 

his  wife. 

"I  have  brought  Juliana,  my  dear  Mr.  Des- 
granges,  the  poor  woman—she  must  see  yon 
sometimes,  muFt  she  not?" 

"You  did  right,  James.   Sit  down." 

He  came  forward,  pushing  his  stick  before 
him,  that  he  might  not  knock  igainst  a  chair. 
He  found  one,  and  seated  himself.  He  was 
young,  small,  vigorous,  with  blick  hair,  a  high 
and  open  ibrebead.  a  singularly  expansive  face 
for  a  blind  man.  and,  as  Bab«Mia  says,  a  mag- 
nificent smile  of  thirty-two  teeth.  His  wUb 
remuned  standing  behind  bim. 

"James,"  sud  Mr.  Dee^Tuisee  to  hintf 
"here  is  one  of  my  good  friends,  who  is  very 
desirous  to  see  you." 

"He  is  a  good  man,  thai,  since  he  is  your 
friend." 

"Yes-  Talk  with  bim;  I  am  g<nng  to  see 
my  geraniums.  But  do  not  be  sad,  you  know 
I  forbid  you  that" 

'*No,  DO.  my  dear  friend,  no!" 

This  tender  and  simple  appellation  seemed  to 
charm  tbe  young  man:  and  after  the  departure 
of  his  friend,  approaching  the  blind  man,  be 
sud: 

*'Yoa  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Desgranges." 

"Fond  of  liim!"  oried  tbe  blind  man,  with  im- 
petoosity:  "he  saved  nie  from  ruin,  sir.  It  was 
all  over  with  me,  tbe  thought  of  my  children 
consumed  me,  I  was  dying  becanse  1  eoold  not 
see.    He  saved  me." 

"With  assistance— with  money?" 

"Money!  what  is  moneiy?  everybody  can 
give  that.  Y«s,  he  clothed  us,  he  fed  us,  be 
obtained  a  sabacriplioo  of  five  hundred  francs 
(about  one  hundred  dollars)  for  me;  but  all  this 
wfts  as  nothing;  he  did  mwe — ^he  cured  my 
heart!*' 

"But  how?" 

"By  his  kind  words.  At.  Yes,  be,  a  peram 
of  so  much  consequence  in  Uie  world,  he  oame 
every  day  into  my  poor  bouse,  he  sat  on  my 
poor  stool,  be  talked  with  me  an  how,  two 

hours,  till  1  became  quiet  and  easy." 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"I  do  not  know;  I  am  but  a  foolish  fellctw, 
and  he  must  tell  you  all  be  said  to  me;  but 
they  were  things  I  had  never  beard  before.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  the  good  God,  better  than  ■ 
minister;  and  be  brought  &leep  back  to  me." 

"Bow  was  that?" 

"It  was  two  months  since  I  had  slept 
soundly.  I  would  jost  dose,  and  then  start  u^ 

saying— 

'■  'Junes,  you  are  Uiud,'  and  then  my  head 
wonld  go  round— round,  like^a  madman;  and 
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this  wu  kjUiiq;  ne.  One  mtmring  he  eame  | 
in,  this  dear  fiimd,  and  mid  to  me—  ' 
**  'JftmM  do  yoa  bdieve  in  God?*  i 
'«'WhTdo7oaa8kthftt.Mr.  Deignngea?'  1 

"  *  Well,  this  night,  when  yon  wake,  and  the  \ 
tiiougbt  of  your  misfivrtune  oomes  upon  yon,  i 
■ay  aload  a  prayer — then  two— then  three —  j 
and  yoa  will  go  to  sleep." 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife,  with  her  calm  Toioe, 
"the  good  God,  Ue  gives  sleep."  \ 

"Tbia  is  not  all,  sir.  In  my  despair  I  would  | 
have  killed  myself^  I  said  to  myself.  'Yon  are 
useless  to  your  family,  yoa  are  the  woman  of 
the  house,  and  others  support  you.*   But  hej 
was  displeased—'Is  it  not  yoa  who  support  | 
yoor  fomily;  if  you  bad  not  been  blind,  would 
any  one  OMft  gnm  yon  the  fire  hondred 
fiancs?* 

•* 'That    true.  Mr.  Deranges.' 

**  '\f  yoa  were  not  blind,  would  any  one 
provide  for  yourcbildrenl* 

'That  is  true,  Mr.  Desgrangca.' 

"  'If  you  were  not  blind,  would  erwy  one 
love  you.  as  we  lore  you?* 

*'  'It  is  true,  Mr.  De^raoges,  it  is  trne.' 

'*  'You  see,  James,  there  are  mififortunes  in 
all  families.  Misfortune  is  like  rain;  it  must 
fall  a  little  on  everybody.  If  yoa  were  not 
blind,  your  wife  woold,  perhaps,  be  nek,  one 
of  your  children  might  have  died.  Instead  of 
thM,  you  have  all  the  nusfortnne,  my  poor 
nan;  bat  they— they  have  none.* 

""True,  trae.*  And  I  began  to  feel  leas 
nd.  I  was  eveo  happy  to  suffer  for  them. 
And  then  he  added — 

**  'Dear  Jamea,  misforhme  Is  either  the 
matest  enemy,  or  the  greatest  friend  of  men. 
There  are  people  whom  it  makes  wicked; 
there  are  others  made  better  by  it.  For  you, 
it  must  make  yoa  beloved  by  everybody;  you 
must  become  so  grateful,  so  affectionate,  that 
when  they  wish  to  speak  of  any  one  who  is 
good,  they  will  say,  good  as  the  blind  man  of  the 
Noisemont.  That  will  serve  for  a  dowry  to 
your  daughter.'  This  is  the  way  he  talked  to 
me,  sir:  and  it  gave  me  heart  to  be  unfortunate." 

*'Ye8:  but  when  be  was  not  here?" 

**Ah,  when  he  was  not  here,  I  had,  to  be 
sore,  some  heavy  moments.  I  tboaght  of  my 
eyes— the  light  is  so  beautifhl.  Oh.  God!  cried 
I,  in  anguish,  if  ever  I  sboold  see  clearly  again, 
I  would  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  I  would  not  go  to  bed  till  ten  at  night, 
that  I  might  gatber  op  more  light.'* 

"James,  James!"  said  his  wife. 

"You  are  right.  Juliana;  he  has  forbidden 
me  to  be  sad.  He  would  perceive  it.  sir.  Do 
you  tbmk,  that  when  my  head  bad  gone  wrong 
In  the  night,  and  he  came  in  the  morning,  and 
merely  looked  at  me,  he  would  say— 'James, 
you  have  been  thinking  that;'  and  then  he 
would  scold  me,  this  dear  friend.  Yes,"  added 
he  with  an  expression  of  joy — "be  would  soold 
me,  and  that  woiM  give  me  pleasure,  because 
he  tried  to  mrice  hia  words  croasr  hut  he  could 
not  do  it." 


'*And  what  gam  yoa  Urn  idea  itf  beosming  a 
water-oarrier?'* 

"He  gave  me  that  also.  ^>o  you  auppose  I 
have  ideas?  I  began  to  loose  my  g*i*f.  but  mj 
time  hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  At  thirty- tvro 
years  old,  to  be  sitting  all  day  in  a  chair!  He 
then  b^an  to  inatmct  me,  as  be  said,  and  h« 
told  me  beautiful  stories-  The  Kbte— the  his- 
tory of  an  old  man,  blind  like  me,  named  To* 
bias:  the  history  of  Joseph:  the  history  of 
David;  the  history  of  Jesas  Christ  And  then 
he  made  me  repeat  them  after  him.  Bat  my 
head,  it  was  hard,  it  was  hu^,  it  was  not  used 
to  leamiog;  and  I  was  always  getting  tixcd 
in  my  arms  and  my  t^." 

"And  he  tormented  ua  to  death,"  said  Ins 
wife,  laughing.  • 

"Trne,  true,"  replied  be,  laoghmg  also,  "I 
became  cross.  He  came  again,  amd  said — 

•"James,  you  mast  go  to  work.* 

"I  showed  him  my  poor,  homed  hands- 

"  'It  is  no  matter;  I  have  bought  yoa  a  eapi* 
talin  trade.* 

"  'Me,  Mr  Desgranges?' 

"  'Yes,  James,  a  capital  into  which  t^ey 
□ever  put  goods,  and  where  they  always  find 
them.' 

"  'It  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal,  nr.' 
"  'Nothing  at  all,  my  lad,' 
"  'What  is  then  this  fund?' 
"  'The  river.' 

*'  'The  river?  Bo  you  wish  me  to  beoooM  a 
fisherman?' 

"  'Not  at  all;  a  water  earner.' 

"  'Water-carrier!  but  eyes!' 

"  'Eyes,  of  what  use  are  they?  do  the  dray- 
horses  have  eyes?  If  they  do,  they  make  «se 
of  them;  if  they  do  not,  they  do  withoat 
them.  Oome,  yoa  must  be  a  watercarrin'.' 

"  'But  a  cask.' 

"  'I  will  give  you  one.' 

"  'A  cart^ 

" '[  have  ordered  one  at  the  cart-maker's.' 
*'  'But  customers-' 

"  'I  will  give  yoa  my  etistom,  to  begin  with, 
eighteen  francs  a  month;  (my  dear  friend  he 
pays  for  water  as  dearly  as  for  wine.)  Mm- 
over,  yon  have  nothing  to  say,  either  yes  or  no. 
I  have  dismissed  my  water-cu-rier,  and  yoa 
would  not  let  ray  wife  and  I  die  witb  thhst. 
This  dear  Madam  Desgranges,  joat  think  itf  iL 
And  so,  my  boy.  in  three  days — work.  And 
you  Madame  James,  cooM  hue;*  and  be  earned 
off  Joliana." 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  wife,  "he  carried 
me  off,  ordered  leather  straps*  made  me  buy 
the  wheels,  harnessed  me;  we  were  all  astontsb- 
ment,  James  and  I;  but  stop,  if  yoa  can,  when 
Mr.  Desgranges.  drives  you.  At  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  we  are  with  the  cask,  he  bar* 
nessed  and  drawing  it,  I  behind,  poshing:  we 
were  ashamed  at  crossing  the  village  as  if  we 
were  doing  something  wrong;  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  would  laugh  at  us.  Bat  Mr.  Dm- 
granges  was  tbm  in  the  street. 

•«  *Oorae  OD,  James,"  said  he,  *coaiaga» 
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home,  aoi  tiUi  takeii  i^plaoe  (rf 
rae." 

«'Bat  th«  holes?" 

"I  know  them  all." 

"And  the  waUs-" 

"I  feel  them.  When  I  approuh  aDytbiDg 
thick,  sir,  the  ur  comes  with  less  force  upon 
my  face;  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  I  get  a 
bard  knock,  as  by  example,  if  sometimes  a 
little  handcart  is  left  on  the  road,  I  do  not  sus- 
pect it — whack!  bad  for  yon,  poor  five-and- 
thirty;  but  this  is  soon  over.  It  is  only  when 
I  get  bewildered,  as  I  did  day  before  yesterday. 
Othen  "         .  ' 

"YoQ  have  Dot  tdd  me  of  tint,  Junes,"  said 
Mr.  De8gnDge& 

"I  was,  howerer,  nnn«wlMt  ombftrrassed, 
my  dear  friend.  While  I  was  here  the  wind 
changed,  I  did  not  peroeire  it;  hat  at  the  end 
of  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar,  when  I  had  reached 
the  plain  of  Noiesemoot,  I  bad  lost  my  way, 
and  I  felt  so  bewildered  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
stir  a  step.  Yon  know  the  piain,  not  a  boose, 
no  passers-by.  I  sat  down  on  the  ground,  I 
listened;  after  a  moment,  I  heard  at,  as  I  sup- 
posed, about  two  hnndred  paces  distant,  a 
noise  of  running  water.  I  said,  'If  this  shonld 
be  the  stream  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plain.'  I  went  feeling  along  on  the  side  from 
wfaiidi  the  noise  came— I  reached  the  stream; 
tiien  I  reasoned  in  this  way:  the  water  comes 
down  from  the  side  of  Noiesemont  and  eronies 
it.  I  put  in  my  band  to  feel  the  ooirent" 

''Bravo,  James." 

"Yes,  but  the  water  was  so  low  and  the  oar- 
rent  so  small,  that  my  hand  felt  nothing.  I 
put  in  the  end  of  my  stick,  it  was  not  moved. 
1  rubbed  my  head;  floally,  I  said,  'I  am  a  fool, 
here  is  my  handkerchief;'  I  took  it,  I  ftstened 
it  to  the  end  of  my  oane.  Soon  I  felt  that  it 
moved  gently  to  the  right,  very  gently.  Noiese- 
mont is  on  the  right.  I  started  again  and  I 
got  home  to  Juliana,  who  began  to  be  un- 
easy." 

"0,"  cried  the  yonng  man,  «*thiB  is  ad> 
mir  '* 

Bat  Mr.  Desgraages  Bto}^>ed  htm,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 

•"Silence!"  said  he  to  faim  in  a  low  Toioe— 
"not  admirable,  do  not  corrapt  by  i»ide  the 
simplidty  of  this  man.  Look  at  him,  see  how 
tranquil  his  face  is,  how  calm  afler  this  recital 
whicb  has  moved  you  so  much.  He  is  ignonot 
of  himself,  do  opt  spoil  him." 

"It  is  so  toaotuDgt"  said  the  yonng  man,  in 
a  lew  tone. 

"Undoubtedly,  and  still  his  superiority  does 
not  lie  there.  A  thousand  blind  men  have 
found  out  these  ingenious  reaonroes,  a  thousand 
will  find  them  again;  but  this  moral  perfection 
—this  heart,  wlwih  opens  itself  soireMUly  to 
elevated  coMolatiom  ■  ■  this  heart  whkA  so  wil- 
lingly takes  upon  it  the  part  of  a  viotim— this 
heart  whloh  has  rfstored  hia  to  lift.  For  do 
not  be  deodved,  it  ia  not  I  who  have  saved  him, 
it  is  his  afbctioii  for  me,  his  ardent  gratitude 


"We  oame  atong,  and  ia  Uie  evening  be  pnt 
into  our  hands  a  piece  <tf  money,  saying,' '  oon- 
tioned  the  blind  man,  with  emotion — 

**  'James,  here  ftie  twenty  aous  yoa  have 
euned  tO'day.' 

"Earned,  sir,  ttunk  of  that!  earned,  it  was 
fifteen  months  that  I  bad  only  eaten  what  had 
been  given  to  me.  It  is  good  to  receive  from 
good  people,  it  is  true;  but  the  bread  that  one 
earns,  it  is  as  we  say,  half  corn,  half  barley; 
it  nourishes  better,  and  then  it  was  done,  I 
was  no  longer  the  woman,  I  was  a  laborer — a 
laborer— James  earned  his  living." 

A  . sort  of  pride  shone  from  his  face. 

**Uow,"  said  the  young  man,  Mwas  your 
cask  sufiDcient  to  support  you?" 

"Not  atone,  or;  but  I  have  still  «iother  pro- 
fession." 

"Another  profesdon!" 

"Ua.  ha,  yes,  sir;  the  river  always  nms,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  fnwen,  and,  as  Mr.  Desgranges 
says, '  water- caniers  do  not  make  their  fortune 
with  ice,'  80  he  gave  me  a  Winter  tnde  and 
Summer  trade." 

"Winter  trade!" 

Mr.  Desgranges  returned  at  this  moment — 
James  heard  bJm — "Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Des- 
granges, that  1  have  another  teade  beside  that 
<tf  water-carrier?" 

'■Undoubtedly." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"Wood-sawyer." 

"Wood-sawyer?  impoadble;  bow  oonld  you 
.  measure  the  length  of  the  sticks?  how  oonld 
yoa  cut  wood  without  cutting  yourself." 

"Cut  myself,  sir,"  replied  Uie  blind  man, 
with  a  pleasant  shade  of  oonfidence;  "I  formerly 
was  a  wood-sawyer,  and  the  saw  knows  me 
well,  and  then  one  learns  everything — I  go  to 
schoal,  indeed.  They  put  a  pile  of  wood  at  my 
left  ude',  my  saw  and  saw  horse  btfi>re  me, 
and  a  stick  that  is  to  be  sawed  in  three;  I  take 
»  thread,  I  cut  it  the  size-of  the  third  of  tbe 
stick — this  is  the  measure.  Every  place  I  saw, 
I  try  it,  and  so  it  goes  on  till  now  there  is  no- 
thing burned  or  drunk  in  tbe  village  withwit 
calling  upon  me." 

"Without  mentiomng,"  added  Des- 
granges, "ttut  he  is  a  commissioner." 

"A  commissioner!"  said  the  young  man, 
still  more  surprised. 

**  Yes,  sir,  when  there  is  an  errand  to  he  done 
at  Melon,  I  put  my  little  girl  on  my  back,  and 
then  ofi'  I  go.  She  sees  for  me,  I  walk  for  her; 
those  who  meet  me,  say,  'liere  is  a  gentleman 
who  carries  his  eyes  very  faigh;'  to  which  I 
answer,  'that  is  so  I  may  see  the  farther. '  And 
then  at  night  I  have  twenty  sous  more  to  bring 
home." 

"But  are  you  not  airaid  of  stumbling  against 
the  stones? 

"Iliftmyfeet  pretty  high;  and  then  I  am 
nsed  to  it,  I  come  bmi  M<^eaemcnt  here  all 
sdone." 

"AU  alone!  how  do  you  find  yom  way?" 
"I  find  the  ooone  m  tbe  wind  u  I  bare 
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haa  ftllfld  bia  whole  sotil,  and  bM  sastuned— 
Iw  but  lived  becftose  be  hu  lorcd!" 

At  thst  moment,  Jkmos,  wbo  b&d  rantioed 
ht  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  wbo  perceiTed 
that  we  were  Bpeaking  low,  got  up  sofily,  and 
with  a  delicate  discretion,  said  (o  bis  wife, 

"We  will  go  away  withoab  making  any 
noise." 

"Are  yon  going,  James?" 

"I  am  in  the  way,  my  dear  Mr.  De^nmgos." 

"No,  pray  stay  longer.'* 

His  benefactor  retained  him,  reaching  oat  to 
him  cordially  his  hand.  The  blind  man  seized 
the  hand  m  his  tum,  and  pressed  it  warmly 
against  bis  heart. 

**My  d«ar  frioid.  my  dear  good  fHend.  you 
permit  me  to  stay  a  little  longer.  How  glad  1 
am  to  find  myself  near  yoa.  When  I  am  sad 
I  say — *James,  the  good  God  will,  perhaps,  of 
His  mercy,  put  yon  in  the  same  paradise  with 
Ms.  0(«graa^,'  and  that  does  me  good." 

Tbe  young  man  smiled  at  this  simple  tender- 
ness, which  believed  in  a  hierarchy  in  Heann. 
Jamea  heard  him. 

^'Yon  smile,  sir.  Bat  this  good  man  has  re- 
created James.  I  dream  of  it  every  night — 1 
have  nevrr  seen  him,  but  I  shall  know  him 
ttien.  Ob  my  God,  if  I  recover  my  sigbt  I  will 
look  at  him  forever— for  ever,  like  the  light,  till 
be  shall  say  to  me.  James,  go  away.  But  he 
will  not  say  so,  he  is  too  good  If  I  bad  known 
him  fom  years  ago,  I  would  bare  lemd  him. 
and  never  have  left  him." 

"James.  James!"  said  Mr-  Desgraagev  but 
the  poor  man  ooold  not  be  silenced. 

*-It  is  enough  to  know  be  is  in  tbe  village; 
this  makes  my  heart  easy.  I  do  not  always 
wish  to  come  in,  bat  I  pass  before  his  boaae,  it 
is  always  there,  and  when  he  is  gone  a  journey 
I  make  Juliana  lead  me  into  the  plain  of 
Noiesemont,  and  I  say— 'turn  me  towards  the 
place  where  he  is  gone  that  I  may  breathe  the 
Bune  ur  with  him.'  " 

Mr.  DesgrangeS'  put  bis  band  befim  Ins 
mouth.  James  slopped. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Desgranges;  m^  month 
Is  rude,  it  is  only  my  heart  which  is  right 
Come,  wife,"  said  he,  gaily,  and  drying  the 
great  tears  whioh  rolled  from  bis  eyes,  "Come, 
we  must  give  oar  chUdreo  their  supper.  (Jood 
by,  my  dear  firiend,  good-by,  sir.* 

He  went  away,  moving  his  staff  before  him 
Jnst  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  tbe  donr,  Mr. 
Desgranges  called  him  back. 

want  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news  which 
will  give  you  pleasure.  I  was  going  to  leave 
the  village  tbis  year;  bat  I  have  just  taken  a 
new  lease  of  Ave  years  of  my  landlady." 

"Do  you  see,  Juliana,"  said  Jamea  to  his 
wife,  tuniiog  round,  "I  was  right  when  I  said 
he  was  goingaway." 

"How,"  replied  Mr.  De^^gea,  "1  had  told 
them  not  to  teU  yoa  of  it." 

**Ye8;  bat  hem"  |inttin|[  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  "eTerything  is  plain  here.  I  heard 
about  a  mimui  sinoe,  some  little  words,  which 
had  begun  to  make  my  bead  torn  nnnd;  wh«i. 


I  laat  Sunday,  yoor  landhidy  called  me  to  ber, 
J  and  showed  me  more  kindness  than  nsnal, 
]  promising  me  that  she  would  take  care  of  me, 
<  and  that  she  would  never  abandon  m^.  When 
;I  came  home,  I  said  to  Juliana,  *Wtfe,  Mr. 
;  Desgrwges  is  going  toquitthe  nllage;bat  that 
jlady  has  oonsoled  me.'  " 
\  In  a  few  moments  tbe  blind  man  had 
tmmed  to  bis  home. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BT  BURT  AKK  WIUTAKEB. 

HThere  i*  the  BfautifiilT   'Tis  everywhere! 
It  permeates  all  life;  its  pretence  beams 
On  tbe  gUd  earth,  like  some  bright  star 
wbich  seems 
;  All  glowing  with  the  eloquence  of  prayer* 

i  What  is  the  Beautiful/   A  mysteryl 

Not  man,  but  God  alone  its  depths  can  sound; 
Would'st  tbou  among  its  worshippers  be  foandf 

:  Rise  on  the  wings  of  faith,  where  thought  ia 
(nt. 

And  thoa  shalt  know  tbe  Beaatifnl — yet  not 
An  one  whom  worldly  wisdom  fast  tuchains 
Within  the  prison-house  of  self;  whose  claims 

Are  based  on  Pride,  and  therefbre  soon  forgot. 

But  bow  thy  heart  before  the  Bt* autirul 
In  simple,  child-like  lovej  content  to  feel 
Thy  greatest  thought  too  teeble  to  reveal 

Qod*s  secret  workings,  vast  and  wonderfal. 

So  shall  the  Beautiful  encircle  thee 
With  a  diviner  radiance,  whose  light 
Will  tail,  like  silver  raooobeams  o'er  tbe  night 

Of  doubt  and  sorrow— soft  and  lovioftly. 

Or  would'st  thoa  woo  the  Beautiful,  when  joy 
Rings  her  rich  laughing  music  in  tbine  ear. 
And  bids  thee  welcome  to  fair  nature's  cheer 

'Neath  sunny  skies?   Oh!  let  not  sin  destroy 

The  altar  n(  the  Beaatifal,  which  lives, 
Upreared  by  angeh,  in  each  tiuman  heart; 
But  garland  it  with  fadeless  dowers,  nor  part 

With  one  memorial  truth  or  virtue  gives. 

Worship  the  Beautiful,  in  thought  and  deed! 
Scorn  not  earth's  symbols,  tor  by  them  alone 
Can  we  approach  the  mystic  spirit-home 

Where  l>eauty  from  mortality  is  freed. 

Seek,  seek  the  Beautiful  in  nature!  then. 
Then  tbou  wilt  find  upon  her  monuments 
Ot'  rock  and  mountain,  records  of  events 

Mo&t  wondrous — and  prophetic  words  to  men. 

Love,  love  the  Beautiful,  when  smiling  earth 
Presents  a  gentler  face  to  greet  thy  kiss. 
Like  a  young,  blushing  bride,  whose  purest 
bliss 

Is  found  in  earnest  trust,  and  honored  worth. 

Be  worthy  of  the  BeautifuU  thy  borne. 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  should  be  its  restiag* 
place; 

Oh'  powerfel  be  its  ministry  of  grace! 
Within  each  dwelling  bid  tbe  angel  come. 

And  God's  own  smile  the  Beantifol  will  Uei^ 
Reminding  as  that  He,  the  Giver,  wills 
All  to  claim  freely  the  Und  band  which  fills 

This  wwld  with^^tj  ^^^f^^ 
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■WONDERS  IN  ANIMAL  LIFE,  i 

TmdaCed  trom  th«  French.  I 
BY  ANN£~  WILBCK  1 

TbemurellMsplMses  tll;becan8eifit  in-  ' 
tensts  the  pbysiologut,  it  anmaeB  others.  Now  ' 
then,  aiaoe  1  have  promised  to  do  so,  I  will  < 
guide  yon  for  »  short  time  throngh  those  thou-  ' 
Mud  mftTTfls  which  nature  h»8  scattered  io  her  ' 

rahway  without  your  haviog  peronTed  them;  ' 
will  show  joa  those  creatures  so  oommoo, 
so  fantastic,  and  yet  so  little  known,  who  will 
change  the  face  of  the  universe  in  your  ^es, 
mud  metamorphose  the  globe  which  you  in-  ' 
babit,  the  country  which  has  given  you  birth,  ' 
the  garden  where  you  cultivate  your  tulips,  ' 
into  an  enchanted  world  where  nothing  obeys 
the  OTdinaiy  laws  of  nature,  where  animals, 
plants,  and  all  that  exists,  are  subject  to  Uw  ' 
powerful  laws  of  magto.   For  jon  i  will  make  '• 
myself  a  magician,  and  evoke  the  most  extra-  ' 
orainary  beings,  mmh  more  so  than^y  you 
hmve  read  of  in  fairy  tales.  Ton  shall  see  < 
some,  which,  after  a  bloody  combat  deposit  to 
rasame  others,  not  their  broken  armour,  but 
their  mutilated  limbs:  others  gravely  prome- 
nading afier  having  been  decapitated.  You 
will  see  some,  like  the  fabulous  hydra,  creat- 
ing to  thonselves  new  heads  as  fast  as  the  old 
ones  are  cut  off;  some,  more  cunning  than  Pro- 
teus, eluding  dangers  by  twenty  snccessive  me- 
tamorphoses; others  dying  when  the  btneflcent 
rays  of  the  ^un  strike  them,  and  reviving  when 
^the  storm  threatens  or  descdatesthe  earth.  But 
let  us  Dot  antidrate,  and  commence  by  an  ex- 
oorsion  to  New  Holland. 

Ton  knoir  that  ancient  naturalists  had  form- 
ed a  grand  class  of  animals  which  th^  called 
quadrupeds,  because  alt  had  four  net;  but 
frogs,  lixards,  tortoises,  have  also  four  feet, 
whence  tb^  also  must  be  classed  among  quad- 
rupeds, which  is  contrary  to  all  analogies:  for 
the  frog  is  found  in  the.  same  class  with  the 
horse,  the  lizard,  with  monkeys,  &c.  They 
then  gave  the  name  of  reptiles  to  all  those 
which  having  four  paws,  creep,  have  bodies 
naked  or  covered  with  scales,  and  lay  eggs. 
The  class  of  quadrupeds  was  soon  limited  to 
those  which  have  the  body  covered  with  hair, 
and  briog  forth  their  young  living.  Modem 
naturalists  adopted  these  two  classes,  under 
the  names  of  oriparottB  and  viviparous  qnadnt- 
peds.  At  last  came  the  celebrated  Chorge 
Ouvier,  who  njeotcd  the  class  of  nviparous 
quadrupeds,  to  found  in  H  a  new  divitim  which 
he  called  that  of  the  mamimifera,  or  animals 
which  give  suck  to  their  little  ones. 

We  are  now  in  New  Holland,  and  are  ob- 
Mrring,  near  Port  Jackson,  some  animals 
■porting  in  the  waves  «nd  among  the  reeds  of 
a  mush.  At  a  distance  we  should  take  them 
for  otters,  for  they  are  of  about  the  same  color 
and  sise:  like  those,  they  swim  gracefully,  and 
cleave  the  siirlhoe  of  the  water  with  surprising 
rapidity.  But  let  us  approach,  and  as  we  study 
ttMse  iinpilar  onatorea,  we  shall  pass  from 


snr^se  to  gai|niBe,  fiw  tfuse  axe  ornitkorimna 
{Ornitkorineus  paratlainaiu.)  Their  head  is 
the  moat  singular  part  at  the  first  glance;  the 
hack  of  it  is  covered  with  short  and  glossy 
hair;  the  smallness  at  the  nes  and  the  want  of 
I  ears,  as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  skull, 
give  it  a  little  the  appearance  of  ^t  of  the 
mole;  but  this  head  is  prolonged  in  front  into 
a  genuine  dock's  bill,  long,  flat,  having  its 
edges  garnished  with  little  transversal  scales. 
Within  this  beak  are  found  two  tongues;  one 
long,  extensible,  bristling  with  shco't  and  close 
hair;  one  short,  thick,  having  in  front  two 
little  fleshy  tips.  At  the  entrance  of  its  throat 
are  eight  teeth,  two  at  each  jaw;  but  these 
teeth  ua  without  roots  and  composed  of  little 
vertical  tubes. 

Hie  body  of  theomfthorinqne,  (known  ammg 
the  inhabiunts  undw  the  name  of  water-rats, ) 
is  elongated,  almost  CTlindrical  like  that  of  a 
seal,  covered  with  reddish  hair,  thin  and  glossy, 
terminated  bya  tail,  dMMi  but  flattened  tike  that 
of  a  beaver;  its  legs  are  short;  its  fore  feet 
vided  with  a  membrane,  which  not  only  unites 
the  claws,  but  reaches  fkr  beyond  the  nails,  and 
the  result  of  this  unexampled  peculiarity  is* 
that  the  claws  seem  as  it  were  merged  in  a  sort 
of  ttn.  In  the  hind  feet  the  membrane  termi- 
nates at  the  roots  of  the  nails;  but  ther  have 
another  peculiarity  not  less  remarkable;  they 
are  armed,  like  the  claws  of  acock,  with  a  long 
pointed  spur,  which  the  inhabitaota  say  pro- 
duces a  venomous  wound.  Ton  see  that  this 
ambiguous  animal  resembles  at  once  a  bird  and 
a  fish,  thongh  it  be  a  quadruped.  Its  daui- 
fleatioD  did  not,  bowevw,  embaimss  onr  dsf 
turalists*  and  the^  placed  it  nnheutadngly 
among  the  mammifera,  in  eonnderation  of  its 
feet,  its  body  covered  with  hur,  aud  some  other 
characteristics.  But,  alas!  this  omithorinqu* 
is  a  mammiferons  animal  which  does  not  give 
sock— a  viviparoos  quadruped  which  lays  eggs! 
And  now  spend  forty  years  of  your  life  in 
studying  the  sciences  to  make  a  system!  Be- 
sides, we  know  at  present  five  or  six  spemes  of 
animals  similar  to  the  one  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

Among  fishes,  there  is  one  excessively  com- 
mon, spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
which  has  equally  made  the  despair  of  the 
sdeotiflc.  It  is  the  common  eel  (Munena  on- 
gtttUa,  lin.)  All  Um  researches  wUefa  have 
been  made  to  learn  how  it  multiplies  have 
fuled.  Whence  then  oomes  this  animal  wliieh 
is  caught  in  tn^h  abundance  in  the  sea,  in 
rivers,  and  even  in  the  smallest  streams?  But 
here  is  a  new  fact  which  must  also  embarrass 
naturalists.  Some  years  sinc9,  an  eogineer 
cansed  to  be  dog  an  artesian  well  in  a 
very  distant  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  rn»n  any 
body  of  water  large  enough  to  ctmtain  fish.  The 
workmen  dug  it  to  some  hundreds  of  feet;  then, 
having  reached  an  enormous  depth,  they  with* 
drew  their  engineer's  plummet.  Tbe  water 
rose  bubbling,  readied  tiie  surfkceof  the  earth, 
darted  into  Um  air  in  a  lioipid  and  biilliiiit 

Digilized  bydOOglC 
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jet.  Md  fell  b»ek  again  to  earth  under  the  form 
of  a  run  of  little  eela.  Formerly,  people  would 
have  exclaimed,  «A  miracle!"  The  engineer 
oonteoted  himself  with  picking  np  five  or  six, 
which  he  pot  into  a  pbial,  and  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  where  I  have 


case  a  geolt^ical  reTOlution  sboold  throw  it 
upon  the  sorface  of  the  earth.  One  woold  ba 
tempted  to  believe  tbat  Nature  had  the  same  viem 
in  giving  it  its  double  respiratory  organ,  and 
four  Ic^  80  short  and  small  that  tbej  an  ml- 
most  usdess,  and  that  it  is  oUiged  to  cnep. 


seen  them.  They  differ  in  nothing  from  our  |  after  the  manner  of  sopents. 
common  eels  of  the  same  Hze.  which  is  about '  The  aren  {Sirat  Lacertina,  Ian.),  wbicb  hi* 
that  of  a  quill,  and  are  from  five  to  six  inches  habits  the  marshee  of  Carolina,  may  be.  per- 
in  length.   Can  the  eel  be  a  child  of  earth,  \  haps,  if  we  adopt  this  opinion,  but  a  pnitena* 


like  those  fabulous  animals  of  which  the  an- 
danta  have  rdated  to  as  such  marvels? 

Since  we  are  npoo  the  mysterious  InhaU- 
tiatB  of  the  bowda  of  Qie  earth,  I  must  show 
yoa  one  wlueh.  as  well  as  the  water-nt»  gives 
the  lie  to  soience.  Let  us  transport  oondves 
to  Ia  Oamiole,  and,  provided  with  rednoas 
flambeaux,  penetrate  those  gloomy  caverns 
whose  sparkling  stalactites  are  so  much  ad- 
mirod  by  mineralogista.  Uaving  reached  the 
bottom  of  these  humid  vaults,  our  march  will 
be  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sheet  of  water,  lim- 
pid as  the  purest  crystal,  and  the  disunt  sound 
of  a  cascade  dies  away  in  our  ears.  Such  are 
the  subterranean  channels  by  which  certain 
lakes  of  La  Camiole  communicate  leather. 


modified  by  the  light  of  day  and  the  element 
which  it  can  no  hmger  leave  because  of  the  he«t 
ofthesnn.  InfactiitdiSbrafromitonly  byita 
eyes,  which  are  oiwn,  but  whtdi  remun  ex- 
tremely small,  and  by  its  paws,  still  mfiro  ob- 
literated, for  only  ttw  forepaws  remuo,  and  n 
little  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  only  mdi- 
ments.  Its  body  is  colored  as  that  of  all  crea- 
tures exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  and  from 
white  it  has  become  bladiish.  It  has  acqoired 
streogth,  vivacity,  size,  and  may.  in  ihtm 
respects,  be  compared  with  an  eel  three  feet  ia 
length.   But  its  lungs  remain,  and  its  three 

f its  still  float  freely  on  each  side  of  its  bead, 
give  yon  this  only  as  a  hypothesis,  which 
you  may  look  upon  as  like  those  nnraerj  tales 


No  liring  being  can  resist  the  sWpcold  of  I  have  alluded  to  above, 
these  waters,  for  ever  deprived  of  the  gentle  These  two  animals  belong  to  the  family  of 
bifloenees  of  the  air  and  the  light,  except  tne  <  BtUraehia  of  Guvier,  a  family  which  prcseots 
proteus  serpoit  (Prolnu  angvinus,  Cuvier),|tbe  most  singular  phenomena  of  vital  feroe. 
which  yoa  s»  crawling  slowly  over  the  rocks  Let  us  look  in  the  pmids  and  gutters  of  limpid 


at  the  bottom)  w  sometimes  coming  out  and 
draggii^  itself  over  the  micaceous  sand  of  the 
banks. 

The  andents  bdieved  in  the  existence  of  am- 
phibious animals,  that  is  to  say,  animals 
which  could  live  equally  well  in  the  waters 
and  on  the  earUi,  having  an  equal  faculty  for 


water  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and 
whether  chance  or  good  fortune  will  not  far- 
nish  us  with  a  sub^t  for  our  observations. 

Here  is  a  lixard  swimming  gracefully  in  the 
pond  of  Anteuil;  its  body  is  a  clear  brown 
above,  and  of  a  pretty  red  beneath,  every- 
where studded  with  little  round  black  spota; 


decomposing  ur  and  water  to  breathe.   Our  its  head  is  striped  with  the  same  o^or:  and 


moderns  have  dented  the  possibility  of  such  a 
foculty,  because,  they  have  said,  the  lungs  are 
the  only  organs  proper  to  decompose  air,  and 
the  gills  the  only  ones  fitted  to  decompose 
water.  As  it  is  impossible  Uiat  an  animal 
should  have  at  once  longs  and  gills,  there  is 
no  amphilHoos  SDimal  possiUe. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  protena,  whidi  we 
hava  oai^;ht  in  a  cavern  of  La  Uamiole,  and 
the  first  thing  which  meets  our  eyes  is  that  it 
has  lungs  with  wfaiob  it  decomposes  the  air 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  water  and  chooses  to 
make  itself  a  reptile,  and  gills,  which  form 
three  pretty  plumes  «i  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  serve  to  decompose  the  water  whenever 
it  pleasfs  to  live  after  the  manner  of  fishes 


the  back  of  the  male  is  adorned,  bat  only  is 
the  Spring,  with  a  beautiful  ftstooned  crest. 
This  is  the  punctuated  salamander  (so/amtm- 
dra  punctuata.  Cut.,)  of  the  naturalists-  it 
is  upon  it  that  we  are  about  to  m^e  onr  expe- 
riments. Let  ns  take  this  one,  cut  off  ons 
paw  close  to  its  body,  and  throw  it  into  the 
little  poud  in  your  garden.  A  w«^  afterwards 
we  find  the  stump  elongated,  and  presenting 
already  an  articulation  about  the  middle,  re* 
presenUng  the  joint.  A  few  days  aflervardi 
this  stump  has  assumed  a  more  definite  form, 
and  we  easily  recognize  the  whole  limb,  wbidi 
will  soon  exactly  resemble  the  other.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  season,  our  salamander  will 


Its  body  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  never  have  recovered  his  entire  paw,  absolutely  like 


largor  than  a  finger.  It  terminates  in  a  flat 
tail  wl^cb  seryes  at  once  as  oar  and  rudder 
Its  muzzle  is  elongated,  depressed,  and  its  two 
jaws  garnished  with  teetii.  -  It  is  Uind,  for  its 
excessively  litde  eye  is  ooncealed  beneath  ttw 
^in.  You  will  admire  here  the  providence  of 
Nature,  which  has  deprived  it  of  an  organ  «n- 
^Mj  nsdesB  as  kmg  as  it  shall  be  eoodemncd 
to  live  in  tiw  obiearity  of  these  deep  cavens; 
bat  it  has  given  it  gams  to  be  devrkq^  in 


the  others,  wanting  in  nothing:  muscles,  nerves, 
veins,  atteries.  bones  and  ligaments,  aJl  com- 
plete. Let  us  see  if  we  have  exhausted  this 
singular  power  of  re|Modoction;  we  vrill  cot 
off  the  paw  anew;  it  grows  agun  as  tm  the 
first  occasion,  and  as  often  as  we  please. 

Let  us  cut  off  two  at  onoe;  then  three,  then 
all  four;  tbe  phenomenon  of  reprodoetiimti^cs 
plaoe  as  if  we  had  out  <^  but  one. 
If  wa  dq^rire  it  of  mm  eye,  tbe  animal  wfll 
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doubtless  remain  blind.  This  is  nothing.  See 
its  eyelids,  with  which  it  shelters  from  con- 
tact with  the  air  the  frightful  woond  we  have 
made,  and  which  without  opening,  by  degrees 
become  prominent.  Some  fine  momine,  at  the 
moment  when  ^e  son  rising  abore  the  horiion 
throws  upon  natnre  its  ereadve  nys,  the  sala- 
mander, le-animated  by  a  gentle  wannib, 
makes  an  efftn-t,  opens  its  two  erelids,  and 
turns  towards  Uie  father  of  fruitraJnesB  two 
eyes  eqaally  brilliant,  and  both  reflecting  the 
Tirid  light  of  day. 

Since  the  eyelids  have  protected  the  miracu* 
Ions  formation  of  this  new  eye,  let  as  sg&in 
take  out  the  eye;  then  with  scissors  cut  off  the 
eyelids.   Btit  behold,  the  wound  covers  itself 
-with  a  white  and  purulent  humor;  this  humor 
grows  thicker,  becomes  a  protecting  mem- 
"brane,  which  quickly  acquiring  strength  is  co- 
lored and  metamorphosed  into  eyelids.  The 
phenomena  of  reproduction  no  longer  expe* 
rieooes  any  olwtacle.  and  we  have  but  delayed 
a  few  days  the  formation  of  the  new  tji. 
Our  expmments  shall  now  be  made  on  a 
more  essentMl  organ,  the  brain.   In  man.  as 
in  all  animals,  the  brain  is  the  root  of  the 
nerres,  and  tfie  seat  of  sensibility.  The 
slightest  lerion  of  this  delicate  part  is  followed 
by  the  graTest  accidents,  such  as  stupefaction, 
lethargy,  paralysis  and  death.    With  a  very 
sharp  instrument  we  will  open  the  scull  of  our 
salamander.   New  let  as  empty  its  brain  by 
means  of  a  little  ear-picker,  and  leave  there 
absolutely  nothing;  we  will  see  whether  the 
accidents  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  will 
develope  tbemselvea  pn^ressively.  Not  at  all. 
As  soon  as  we  restore  the  animal  to  the  water, 
be  continues  to  move  about,  to  eat,  and  to  ful- 
fil all  the  functions  irf  life  as  if  nothing  bad 
bappencd  to  him. 

How  strong  he  is!  Since  we  have  not  been 
•Ue  to  kill  him  thus,  let  us  end  all  at  a  blow, 
and  cat  off  his  head.  The  miracle  of  St. 
Denis  was  nothing  to  this.  Our  headless  sala- 
mander moves  tfaoquilly  among  tbe  dime  of 
the  pood.  Only  bis  walk  is  uneasy,  groping; 
for  we  see  that  he  fears  to  strike  the  wound 
against  surrounding  bodies,  and  is  careful,  in 
order  to  avoid  painful  shocks,  to  move  gently, 
ftnd  to  feel  with '  Us  forepaws.  Every  time  be 
needs  to  breathe  he  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  presents  to  the  air  his  stump  of  a 
neck,  just  as  the  entire  animal  has  just  pre- ; 
Ben  ted  his  nose.  Tbe  air  penetrates  ^e  lungs 
through  the  hole  of  the  trachea,  and  the  ani- 
mal regains  the  bottom.  But  how  does  he  eat? 
I  cannot  tell  you.  PrabaUy  the  partieleB  of 
organie  matter,  disaemuiated  throngh  the  win- 
ter, penetrate  the  stomadi  throngh  the  hole  in 
his  neck.  What  is  certain  is,  uiat  th^  Uve 
Tery  well  in  this  state,  and  have  been  preserved 
thus  several  months.  Bnt  they  have  died  by 
various  acddents  resulting  from  want  of  care, 
and  we  know  not  whether  new  heads  would  be 
formed.  This  is  an  expninwnt  which  may  be 
easily  made.  The  animal  Mcostonu  itself 
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readily  to  an  earthen  or  glass  vase,  provided  it 
be  of  a  certain  size,  and  the  water  changed 
every  two  or  three  days.  Ton  vUl  see  with 
astimi^ment  that  a  short  time  after  his  bead 
has  been  ent  oB,  he  will  know  his  vase  by 
heart  and  not  strike  against  its  sides. 


NEW  PROSPECTS  OF 
CONQUESTS. 


LUNAR 


'  The  earth's  geologists  and  the  moon  have  not 
hitherto  been  upon,  good  terms.  -The  sages 
have  wooed  the  lovely  goddess  of  the  night 
both  assiduously  and  ardently,  but  she  baa 
never  yet  looked  upon  them  as  she  did  on  the 
shepherd  Endymion  daring  his  dream  on  the 
heights  of  Mount  Latmus.  Their  most  ear- 
nest suic  has  received  no  other  answer  than 
cold  and  alent  reserve.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  tbe  slighted  suitors  sometimes  bre^ 
through  tbe  bounds  of  patience,  and  express 
their  irritation  and  disappi^tment  in  oppro- 
bious  epithets  and  bitter  wads.  An  amusing 
illustra^n  of  tins  weak  mde  of  {diUosoptnr 
occurred  at  the  Ipswich  meeting  tt  the  Bntisn 
Association  for  tbe  AdvancemMit  of  Science, 
held  in  the  year  1851. 

An  eloquent  geologist,  of  high  repute,  there 
found  occauon,  under  the  show  of  paying  com- 
pliment to  the  astronomer- royal  for  his  presi- 
dential address,  to  speak  of  the  moon  as  an 
"inconsistent  jade,  who  never  behaved  as  she 
ought,  and  who  might  be  seen  at  one  lime 
threatening  to  reap  down  the  stars  with  her 
ruthless  sickle,  and  at  aoother  looking  out  de- 
risively from  the  sky  with  a  one-sided  face." 
It  is  dear  that  no  sage  phttosopber  could,  at 
years  of  discretion,  have  thus  diaracterized  the 
beautiful  jdiases  of  the  lunar  aspect,  Hnless  his 
perceptions  had  been  obecnred,  and  his  judg- 
ment warped  by  prejudice  and  angry  feeling. 
We,  ourselves,  have  no  doubt  that  our  gaess  is 
a  shrewd  one,  and  that  "Rejected  Addresms" 
were  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  auir. 

Bnt  there  is  now  strong  reason  for  hoping 
that  more  intimate  aud  amicable  relations  will 
soon  be  established  between  terrestrial  sages 
and  tbe  moon.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  suit  of  science  shall  henceforth  be  pressed 
discreetly,  and  in  accordance  with  due  and 
proper  form.  At  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  a  comnuttee  of  "likely 
men"  was  appointed  to  the  task  of  deliberating 
upon  ways  and  means.  This  committee  met 
in  September.  1852,  at  the  residenoe  of  Lord 
Bosse,  and  took  a  jvelimiuiy  snrr^  of  the 
lunar  face,  fran  a  oantisQS  and  respectfbl  dis- 
tance, through  the  great  tube  which  his  lord- 
^p  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  puiv 
pose.  This  survey  led  to  tbe  framing  of  a 
well-considered  plan  for  future  operations,  and 
the  first-fruits  appeared  at  the  Boil  sitting  of 
tbe  British  Association,  recently  held.  Pro- 
fessn  Phillips  there  presented  a  drawing  of  the 
aiiniiIarmomitidnClaasaidi,a9amodel  oftbe 
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Ibrm  of  delineation  the  band  <rf  confederated 
aelen(^raphists  intmd  to  adopt. 

The  professor  stated,  howerer,  while  exhibit- 
ing this  sketch,  that  he  had  to  oommanicate 
ititl  higher  promise  of  great  resalts  being  soon 
attained.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in 
1851,  Professor  Band,  of  Cambridge,  United 
States,  produced  a  photographic  portrait  of  the 
moon,  three  inches  across.  That  portrait  was 
made  within  the  tnbe  of  the  Cambridge  tele- 
scope, converted  for  the  occasion  into  a  photo- 
grapluo  oamnsi  by  a  lens  possesang  a  diame- 
ter of  fifteen  inobes.  Snea  that  pariod,  a 
more  smsitiTe  material  than  M.  Dagnerre's 
plate  iodized  silw  has  been  discovered. 
By  employing  this  substance,  the  iodiaed  col- 
lodion spread  in  a  thin  film  on  a  plate  of  glas^. 
Professor  Phillips  has  procured  a  very  good 
image  of  the  moon  in  five  mioates,  although 
the  telescope  he  used  had  only  a  diameter  of 
dx  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  although  the 
moon  was  at  low  southern  altitude  at  the  time. 
The  professor  has  no  doubt  that  the  same  re- 
sult might  be  attained  in  one  minute,  instead 
of  in  five,  when  the  moon  is  at  its  highest 
southern  elevation  in  the  sky. 

Bdt  here  again,  if  sach  a  resnlt  was  attained 
when  a  pigmy  telescope  of  about  dx  inobes 
was  used  in  the  production  of  the  Motnre, 
what  might  not  be  expected  if,  Lord  Rosse's 
giaot  instrument  of  dx  feet  was  engaged  in  the 
task!  Fnrfessor  Phillips  has  seen  in  this  tele- 
scope a  magniBcent  moon-image,  six  inches 
a::ross,  and  so  brilliant,  that  he  is  sure  it  would 
be  able  to  stamp  itseff  distinctly  upon  the  film 
of  iodiaed  cotlcmion,  in  fifteen  seconds  at  the 
most;  or  even  if  it  were  again  magnified  to  a 
diameter  of  twelve  inches,  by  the  introduction 
of  proper  optical  apparatus,  in  one  minute. 
Bai  these  photographic  pictures  are  so  exqui- 
sitely defined  in  their  deuils,  that  they  bear  to 
be  examined  by  means  of  amplifying  lenses. 
The  twelve-inch  picture  of  the  moon,  sketched 
on  iodized  ooUodioOt  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope, 
might  be  magmfied  subsequently  eight  times 
St  least,  without  the  limit  of  increased  dis- 
Unctness  being  readiKl.  Such  a  minified 
view  would  present  a  map  of  the  moon  upon  a 
scile  of  one  inch  to  twenty-two  miles,  and  in 
which  the  form  and  outline  of  an  Otiject  really 
105  feet  across,  would  be  projected  with  the  nt- 
most  distinctness.  Indeed,  bodies  only  thirty- 
seven  feet  across,  and,  therefore,  of  the  dimen- 
fiioDs  of  ordinary  houses,  would  be  perceptible 
in  it  as  specks;  uid  since  streaks  are  much 
more  readily  discerned  by  the  eye  than  spots, 
lines  not  exceeding  ten  ie^  in  breadth  would 
be  visible  as  lines.  A  photographic  picture  of 
the  moon,  drawn  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope, 
sind  subsequently  minified  by  appropriate 
contrivances,  woud,  in  fact,  presmt  a  deline^ 
tioit  of  the  lunar  nufaoe,  anatogons  to  that 
which  the  physioal  maps  now  in  use  present  of 
the  county  of  Torkshire  when  held  at  the  dis* 
tenee  of  ten  inohca  from  tlie  eye.  It  woold 
indeed  be  ■  n^eaentatioB  of  flu  moon  u  it 


would  appear  if  seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty* 
four  miles  instead  of  tweoty-fonr  thousaixl. 
The  discomfited  geologists  may  thereforo  take 
heart;  their  turn  is  assuredly  coming.  The 
existing  prendent  of  the  British  Association 
has  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  details  oC 
the  moon's  superficial  stmeture  will  very  soon 
be  more  fully  and  accurately  known,  than 
either  the  geology  or  geography  of  our  own 
terrestrial  sphere. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  why  Lord  RoMe^fl 
telescope  has  not  been  already  converted  into 
a  photographic  camera,  midn  eirenmstMMsei 
of  such  rich  prmnise.  The  answu  is,  that  • 
series  of  preliminary  difficulties  of  a  mechani- 
cal nature  have  to  be  overcome  before  an  mom- 
rate  picture  of  the  moon  can  be  secured  npoa 
a  sensitive  photographic  surfkoe.  Every  oim 
knows  how  essential  perfect  repose  and  still- 
ness in  the  subject  are,  when  an  accurate  da- 
guerreotype miniature  is  to  be  taken.  H. 
Ulandet,  after  arranging  the  drapery  of  the 
sitter  with  artistic  care,  pins  a  flower  on  one 
of  the  curtains  of  his  magical  lightchamber, 
in  order  that  the  look  may  be  fixed  upon  it 
during  the  exposure  of  the  plate;  and.  not  con- 
tent with  tbis  precaution,  he  then  also  plants 
the  ends  of  a  enmd  iron  holdfkst  on  each  aids 
of  the  head,  to  preclude  the  posaUIity  of  any 
lateral  movemoat.  But  none  of  this  car«  can 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  She  laughs 
at  M.  Olaudet's  art  as  much  as  she  does  at  the 
geologist's  science.  No  boldEast  can  be  made 
to  fix  her  restless  head;  no  flower  has  fascina- 
tion enough  to  stop  her  roving  glance.  The 
instant  her  face  is  caaght  on  the  seneitivs 
plate  of  the  photographist's  camera  it  is  found 
that,  from  moment  to  moment,  she  is  stealthily 
sidling  along  the  sky.  Observe  bow  the  end 
of  a  noonday  shadow  travels  over  the  surface 
of  the  gronnd.  Exactly  in  this  way  the  moon's 
image  travels  along  the  photographic  [date; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  eveiy  detailed 
feature  witiiin  it  is  blurred  in  the  dtreotioD 
towards  which  the  idctnie  is  moving.  Nothing 
ca«  be  d<me  in  fetching  the  moon  nntil  the 
camera  is  made,  by  some  means  op  other,  to 
accompany  her  movements  as  she  glides 
through  the  sky^. 

In  the  practice  of  lunar  photography,  this 
end  is  attained  by  attaching  the  telescope, 
which  is  used  as  a  camera,  to  a  train  of  clock- 
work. The  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
then  80  adjusted  that  the  telescope  keeps  lonar 
time — that  is,  moves  round  precisely  as  the 
moon  prepresses  in  the  sky.  But  even  this 
proves  to  be  insufficient  where  a  very  accurate 
picture  is  to  be  made,  for  the  moon  does  not  go 
evenly  along  amid  the  starry  host  She  is  al- 
ways either  getting  on  fkster  and  fiwter,  or 
lagging  back  more  and  more.  Her  moremcBt 
is  an  accelerating  or  retardmg  one.  and  die  is 
also  eonatanUy  shifting  htr  position  a  little 
upwards  or  downwards  ca  the  celestial  sotface. 
Mcdianioal  ounpensationa  mostt  therefim*  he 
proridtd  to  most  sU  fluM  cansfli  of  irr«Kidarit|f, 
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and  these  compennlionB  moat  ba  sevenlly  ad* 
justed  to  the  exact  bebarior  of  the  moon  at  the 
time  selected  for  the  operation.  Now,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  from  all  this,  that  a  vast 
anoant  ofiogeDuity  mnstbe  broaghtinto  play 
before  even  a  small  telescope  can  be  enabled 
to  heep  the  moon's  company  daring  a  portion 
of  one  of  her  nocturnal  wanderings,  but  how 
mach  more  must  this  be  the  case  ere  a  very 
large  instrument  can  be  qualified  for  the  same 
erratic  fellowship.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
before  Lord  Rosse  can  carry  out  his  purpose 
of  fixing  the  lanar  face  by  means  of  his  great 
speculam,  an  enormous  tube  flf^-six  feetloog 
and  weighing  fifteen  tons,  will  have  to  be  con- 
Terted  into  a  sort  of  clock-hand*  and  earned 
with  an  aeonrately  a^usted  acceleraUng  or  re- 
tarding morement!  This  wonderfal  work  will 
no  doubt  be  accomplished,  but  there  is  no  room 
left  for  surt>rise  if  the  thing  be  not  done  as  ra- 
pidly as  the  idea  of  its  possibility  has  been  oon- 
ceind. — CAambers^s  Journal. 


HOPE. 

Hope  was  a  rosy  maiden, 

Wit\i  lau^^in^,  merry  eyes; 
But  tihe  always  abut  them  preity  close 

When  storms  were  in  the  skies. 

'  *«Pho!  pho("  she  cried,  "  His  but  a  sham, 
The  sun  is  peeping  out; 
He  has  only  been  inquiring 

What  the  moon  has  been  aboat." 

One  day,  she  lost  a  treasure — 

"1*11  find  il,"  was  the  cry; 
«0r,  if  I  don't,  I'll  do  without. 

Or  know  the  reason  why.** 

Her  little  lambkin  sickenM — 
"Cheer  op,  my  pet,"  she  cried* 

"I  havn't  heard,  these  dnzen  yearSf 
Of  any  lamb  that  died."  ^ 

The  clouds  at  lest  have  broken, 

A.nd  it's  raining  very  fast — 
*'Yrs,"  sung  the  merry  maiden, 

"Too  heavily  to  last." 

Her  rosebud  droop'd  unkindly — 
«-yoo  naughty,  little  tbingi 
-  Bat  t»tdl  I  have  my  lovely  birds. 
How  charmingly  they  sing!" 

The  dpad  leaves  lay  by  thoasands — 
"  Twould  be  very  sad,"  said  she, 

*<Biit  I  see  the  green  buds  breaking  oat 
Upon  the  mother  tree." 

The  cofBn  by  the  cradle 

Told  the  Btrugftle  that  was  o'er — 
Hope  whispered  in  the  mother's  ear, 
'Tie  but  an  angel  morel" 

Her  bark  upon  the  quicksands 

Ten  thousand  floods  o'erwhelm — 

"Hnpe  look'd  above,  "This  is  the  time 
For  God  to  take  the  helm." 

Death  is  standing  by  her  pillow. 

She  feels  the  icy  kiss — 
She  lifts  her  arms,     go  to  God, 

Where  Hope  dissolves  in  Bliss." 


POVBRINA. 

BY  J£ANNIE  DSAKS. 

An  dd  mechanic  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
He  had  lived  an  honest,  pore  and  blamden 
Life,  and  therefore  awaited  death  with  calm 
resignation. 

He  cast  his  eyes  abont  him — the  bouse  was 
old,  yet  well  built— it  was  filled  with  the 
comforts  sapi^ied  by  a  moderate  income.  The 
lands  were  well  tilled  and  rich  in  a  Sommer 
yerdure. 

The  old  man,  as  he  thought  how  old  com- 
panions had  grown  wealthy,  bnilt  fine  houses, 
and  bought  herds  and  Jewels,  smiled  meanitijgty 
as  he  bad  dtme,  wb^  bis  M  cnmies  cried, 
:"Why,  Hnbert,  man,  thoa  most  make  more 
than  thy  expenses." 

As  the  first  shudder  of  death  crept  orar  his 
soul,  he  called  unto  his  bedside  tueedangb- 
ters,  all  young,  fair  and  sensible. 

<'My  beloved  ones."  he  whispered,  "I  ha<re 
passed  my  youth  and  later  years  in  endeavor- 
ing to  find  the  best  way  to  lire— 1  have  found  it 
in  moderation.  Tou,  I  cannot  expect  to  be 
satisfied  with  my  experience.  Toasludljadge 
for  yourselves. 

'*  When  I  coibmenced  to  grow  rich,  1  looked 
around  me.  Some  friends  bad  become  wealthy 
in  advance.  They  bought  and  built,  added 
luxuries  to  comforts  and  replaced  comforts 
with  show.  They  were  never  satisfied;  alwaya 
grasping,  hoping,  wishing  for  more.  I  owned 
my  farm.  My  business  was  prosperous.  I 
founded  a  scheme  I  then  beliered  the  bright  oi 
wisdom.  I  dug  a  trench  in  my  cellar  and 
placed  therein  all  my  overplus  funds.  It  is 
astonishing  how  fast  they  moItipHed;  but  I 
eared  not  for  them.  I  had  the  means  of  living 
like  my  neighbors,  and  this  rendered  me 
satisfied. 

*-T  feel  now  that  this  gold  oould  have  done 
much  good  in  the  world.  I  have  retained 
bread  from  hungry  mouths  and  clothing  from 
suffering  bodies.  We  have  no  right  to  hoard 
money;  justice  and  right  require  that  it  be 
constantly  passing  and  exchanging,  that  the 
poor  ma^r  catch  a^mpse  of  it,  or  the  necessa- 
ries it  OTings  them.  1  leare  to  yon,  my  diil- 
droi,  the  distribution  of  my  earnings.  Take 
it — seek  ye  each  one  the  happiest  life." 

Soon  aner  the  old  man  expired. 

His  daughters  truly  grieved  for  bo  estimable 
a  parent. 

Three  years  after  his  death,  they  sate  alone 
in  the  sitting  room.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  elm  branches,  and  imaged  a  shower  of 
golden  coins  upon  the  painted  floor. 

Reichcn,  the  eldest,  gazed  upon  them  ma> 
fflngly. 

•'Sisters."  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  a 
reverie,  *'the  great  wealth  our  father  left  ns 
still  lies  buried  in  the  earth.  His  last  wish  is 
unfulfilled.  Let  ns  this  d»  choose  our  path 
and  follow  U.  We  can  dinde  the  gold,  teka 
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eiioh  her  porticm,  and  onnmenoe  a  seuch  for 


'*!  agree,"  replied  Pamassa.  "What  say 
you,  little  one?" 

*<Oiur  father's  wish  diould  be  foimied,"  an- 
swered the  yoniigest. 

'■Let  us  then  make  our  «boica,"  cried  the 
enthusiastic  Reichen. 
"Commence  then,  thou  art  eldest." 
"Well,  E  will  seek  the  rich  and  fashionable, 
the  lovers  of  fun  and  firolic,  the  leaders  <^mirth. 
They  have  always  appeared  to  me  bapi^  as 
the  dfty  is  long.'' 

"And  thou,  Pamassa,"  said  the  younger. 
"I  will  remain  here  in  our  old  bmne.  I  will 
seek  far  knowledge  and  ftme.  Those  whose 
name  tremUes  on  ererr  lip  wiUi  praise,  must 
be  BuiMwuely  bappy.   I  will  exchange  all  my 
gold  Sot  a  laurel  wreath." 
"Ohoose.  our  littk  one." 
"I  woold  try  a  lower  paUi— a  descent  is  often 
happier  than  an  ascent.   It  is  easier  to  rise 
than  fall." 

The  sisters  shook  their  beads  and  answered, 
*'Thoa  hast  chosen  badly*  PoTerina.  Recon- 
sider, there  is  yet  time." 

But  she  smiled  fiuntly  and  was  steadfast 

All  that  week  they  passed  in  counting  and 
dividing  the  gold;  the  next  in  making  prepara- 
ratioDS  for  tiieir  departures. 

One  bright  mcffnio^,  Reichen,  dressed  in  silks 
and  jewels,  stepped  into  an  elegant  carriage; 
hat  gold  #as  m  handsome  trunks  in  the  boot;  ^ 
a  lireried  servant  held  the  reins,  and  another 
obsed  the  donr.  -  As  fiur  as  the  other  two  could 
see  her,  her  gay  bonnet  plumes  waved  in  the 
air.  and  her  laced  pocket  handkerchief  fluttered 
a  last  farewell. 

An  hoar  after,  little  Poverina,  in  a  grey  hood 
and  coarse  blue  gown,  passed  out  on  foot.  She 
dragged  behind  her  a  little  wagon  filled  with 
her  share  of  the  treasure,  and  covered  ostensibly 
with  carrots  and  cabbages  for  the  market. 

Pamassa  watched  the  last  fold  of  'her  dress 

as  she  turned  down  the  hill,  and  wiping  away 

her  tears,  cried,  "Now  for  books,  books,"  and 

went  into  the  house,  closing  the  door  after 
*         «         •         »  * 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  sisters  part- 
ed. The  day  had  arrived  upon  which  they  had 
agreed  to  meet  once  more.  In  the  old  home- 
stead all  was  unchanged*  but  that  it  looked 
grayer  and  more  neglected.  In  the  well  re- 
membered  »tting  room  all  wore  a  different  as- 
pect. Statues  filled  the  inches,  flowers  breathed 
odors  commingted— books  lay  upon-  ohairs, 
tables  and  window  seats — books  everywhere. 
At  a  desk  filled  with  writing  materials,  sat 
Pamassa,  a  laurel  wreath  was  upon  her  brow; 
but  that  broiv  was  livid,  and  the  eyes  beneath 
it  dim  and  lustreless.  Changes  had  been 
wrought  on  the  finite  here. 

Tbe  door  opened  and  a  strange  figure  enter- 
ed: a  woman  bowed  and  shrunken.  Her  still 
luxuriant  hair  was  threaded  with  silver,  and 
shone  tlirough  the  artiflcial  ringlets.  The  rouge 


upon  her  oheek  and  lip,  the  careTuIIy  pendlled 
eyebrow  and  richly  fashioned  robe,  could  not 
conceal  the  laTages  of  diadpation,  or  the 
meagre  form,  grown  old  before  its  time. 

"Reichen,"  cried  Pamassa. 

"Pamassa,"  replied  tbe  mummy;  and  the 
sisters  exchanged  embraces  in  silence — too 
wonder-stricken  for  words. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  grey  hood  peeped 
in  at  the  door.  The  face  therein  was  fresh  and 
youthful,  tbe  fbrm  round  and  the  step  elastic 
Were  not  tbe  cheeks  much  paler  than  of  yore, 
tbe  sisters  would  hare  thought  that  Poverina 
had  not  changed  in  tbe  least  dnoe  th^r  sepa^ 
ration. 

"Sisters,"  she  cried,  hastening  to  greet 
them,  '*Qod  has  permitted  us  all  to  live  to  meet 
once  more,  blessed  be  His  name!" 

When  tliey  were  composed,  they  seated 
themselves,  «td  inwpared  to  leconnt  each  their 
progress  toward  hapi»nes8  during  their  ten 
years'  search. 

Pamassa,  bdn^  the  one  who  remained  at 
home,  and  believing  her  life  less  eventful  ^an 
her  sisters,  commenced — 

"When  my  tears  bad  ceased  to  flow  at  yoor 
departfire,  1  came  into  the  house,  and  taking  a 
quantity  of  gold.  Bent  it,  with  a  list  of  books, 
by  Gottlieb,  to  the  city.  By  the  next  day,  a 
large  car  of  these  valuables  arrived.  I  bad 
shelves  placed  around  my  room,  and  filled 
them.  I  then  procured  one  thousand  reams  of 
paper,  four  gallons  of  ink  and  a  huge  box  ot 
pens.  Thus  supplied,  I  commenced  writing 
and  reading,  leaving  to  Gottlieb  and  Hanna 
the  domestic  avocatioiis.  I  spared  myself  nei- 
ther Ume  nor  pains.  -I  wrought  eaily  and 
late.  I  lost  sleep,  took  no  exercise,  and 
scarcely  allowed  myself  Ume  to  partake  of  my 
meals. 

"V^heo  my  first  work  was  finished,  wifli 
many  hopes  aod  misgivings,  I  published  it. 
It  pleased  the  public,  that  public  whose  name 
is  legion,  and  whose  voice  is  life  or  death. 
That  public,  so  feared  by  a  debutante  author- 
ess, was  pleased  to  shower  upon  me  golden 
opinions.  They  cried  for  my  name,  it  was 
given.  I  was  inundated  with  invitations  and 
congratulations.  I  wrote  again  and  again.  I 
drank  a  full  measure  of  fame;  but  in  the 
empty  goblet  found  no  solace.  I  bad  worked, 
toiled,  eight  years  for  this  laurel  wreath;  but 
when  it  became  mine,  and  aetiui  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  Secure  it,  life  was  all  a 
blank  page.  Money  filled  the  old  vault  in  the 
cellar,  but  all  was  lonely.  There  was  no  one 
to  love  me:  no  one  lor  me  to  love.  Unsatis- 
fied I  lived — and  longed  to  die,  hoping,  in  an- 
other life,  to  find  that  rest  I  longed  for.  Uy 
health  is  impaired  from  constant  sedentary 
habits  and  late  vigils.  I  must  now  care  as 
much  for  my  ailing  body  as  I  have  heretofore 
neglected  it. 

"I  hope,  dear  Reichen,  that  your  history 
will  not  be  so  sad  in  its  termination.  With 
me       belief  li<6  that  th^re  is  np  lyppioess 
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on  this  earth-  The  endurance  ia  here,  the 
tiappiness  in  Heaven.'* 

Reicben  shook  6ad]y  her  withered  head. 
"I  drore  &r  away  from  you,  nty  sisters,  to 
distant  city.   J  put  up  at  the  largest  and 


lions  were  {Jaoed  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 

flnanciers. 

"SometimeSt  a  poor  woman  Tentnred  to  ac- 
cost as,  begging  for  aid;  bat  most  of  the  ladies 
would  be  so  shocked  at  her  want  of  manners, 


most  imposing  hotel  m  appearance.  The  or  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  they 
splendor  of  the  interior  of  this  house  quite  |  frowned  upon  her  in  contempt.  Some  advised 
J       1  _  _    There  were  many  articles  that  I  her  to  wear  better  shoes;  but.  when  the  half- 


dazzled  me. 

did  not  know  the  use  of,  nor 'did  I  ever  learn 
that  they  were  put  to  any  useful  purpose.  At 
the  table,  I  met  ladies  in  elegant  attire.  There 
was  a  preponderance  of  jewelry  about  them, 
and  a  want  of  appropriate  selections  for  dif- 
ferent forms  and  complexions.  At  the  table,  I 
was  handed  'a  bill  of  fkre.*  I  think  I  am 
right  in  the  term.  There  were  many  French 
words  thereon,  quite  puzzling  to  one  unac- 
qoainted  with  the  langaage,  but  I  managed  to 
^t  through  the  courses  very  well  until  I  ar- 
rived at  the  dessert.  A  gentleman  beside  me 
had  a  dish  of  a  most  delightful  appearance, 
and  I  wished  for  some  also.  Bat,  study  my 
biU  as  I  would,  there  was  nothing  that  reed  as 
that  appeared.  I  made,  however,  a  bold 
stroke;  and,  pointing  to  an  unpronounceable 
name,  I  requested  a  waiter  to  bring  me  some 
of  that.  It  was  a  failure-  I  tried  another  and 
another;  but,  at  length,  frightened  at>tbe  un- 
toached  dishes  soiroandiDg  mci  I  dedsted,  and 
left  the  table. 

■'Having  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  amuse  myself 
and  asnst  many  others,  with  whom  I  became 
aoqaainted,  in  passtog  the  time  as  rapidly  and 
giddily  as  iKffisible,  we  walked  out.  I  dressed 
u  they  did,  in  a  most  peculiar  style.  My  robe 
of  heavy  silk  dngsed  upon  the  ground.  The 
day  was  mnddy,  and,  to  avoid  being  thrown 
down,  I  followed  the  example  of  those  I  met. 
I  gathered  ~mj  robe  in  my  hands,  displaying 
not  only  my  elaborately  embroidered  skirts, 
but  the  new-fashioned  gaiters  then  in  vogue. 


frozen  wretch  asked  how  she  could  obtain 
them,  cried — 
"  'Work,  work!   Is  the  woman  crazyV 
*>Tbe  wretched  creature  tnmed  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  passed  on. 

*'I  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  our  manner  of 
passing  time.  We  all  rose  late,  and  threw  on 
a  rich  mommg-rohe  and  elaborate  cap.  The 
one  who  appeuvd  in  the  greatest  disorder  was 
pronountxd  to  be  in  the  most  charming  di&ha- 
bille.  We  talked  over  much  gossip  and  non- 
sense at  oar  meals,  lounged  in  the  parlor, 
looked  at  the  late  fashions,  or  relid  any  work 
that  was  quite  the  ion,  (for  jou  know  one  lik?8 
to  be  thoaght  literary  without  the  trouble  of 
being  so. )  I  generally  skimmed  over  the  story, 
then  I  asked  the  opinion  of  thosei  who  bad  read 
it  carefully  and  adopted  their  opinion,  gene- 
rally remembering  the  langaage  in  which  it 
was  given. 

"At  eleven  we  rode— called  later— shopped, 

met  at  's  to  gossip,  pulled  over  goods,  and 

gave  aa  much  trouble  as  we  oould,  eonsistentl/ 
with  politeness.  Our  afternoons  were  engaged 
in  joyous  amusements.  Oar  evening  paffled 
at  the  opera,  theatre,  or  any  other  fashionable 
places.  When  any  celebrity  lectured,  we 
heard  him.  But  we  liked  only  the  stars  that 
were  fixed  planets,  thostf  that  were  rising,  or 
those  likely  to  set,  we  nerer  trouUed  oorsdvcs 
about. 

"Parties  were  our  great  abominations,  yet 
we  never  missed  one,  and  dressed  ourselves  in 


I  suspected,  afterwards,  that  many  of  the  la-  \  rivalry  as  well  as  our  coachmen.  We  wore 
dies,  accustomed  to  long  robes,  held  them  on  jlong  trains  in  the  evenings,  and  mig)i^  hwe 
high  for  the  especial  purpose  of  displaying  |  been  taken  for  peacocks  by  a  casual  observer, 
their  high-heeled  Chinese  junks;  for  they  Having  been  called 'angels  without  wings,*  we 
were  so  dear  in  price  as  to  enable  ladies  only  determined  to  have  themt  (the  winn.J  £mu- 
to  purchase  them.  247  l^net  was  a  Lillipu-  lating  mercuiy's  cap,  we  wore  our  hair  pufftd 
tian,  and  stui^  on  to  the  back  of  my  head  out  to  the  last  deg^e»  filling  all  the  spaces 


^th  a  wafer.  My  mtntle  was  embroidered 
in  Paris,  and  represented,  in  crimson  thread, 
»  &mily  seal:  a  lion  rampant  on  green  fields, 
thirteen  crosslets,  and  a  turbot's  head.  I 
carried  in  my  hand  a  -lachrymal,'  made  of 
cobweb,  just  patented.  Thus  equipped,  I 
walked  or  rode  daily.  Oar  carriages  were 
made  of  a  species  of  quicksilver,  so  shining 
and  glasslike  that  they  mirrored  the  poor. 


with  green-houses. 

"Had  the  Sowers  bloomed  within  our  heads* 
rose-leaves  of  thought  and  lilly-bells  of  diarity 
might  have  dropped  from  onr  lips,  equal  to  the 
'pearls  and  diamonds,'  of  the  fairy  tale.  Here 
we  smiled  and  chatted,  danced,  sang,  played 
cards,  and  drank  wine,  returning  to  onr  Domes 
at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night. 
"It  is  needless  to  say,  my  dear  sisters,  that 


wretched  beings  who,  with  naked  feet  and  in  this  happy  life  I  enjoyed  myself  to  pcrfeo- 
sbranken  fbrms,  crawled  by.  I  used  to  notice  "  ■  " "  -^  -"^  »- 
the  poor  much,  when  T  first  went  there,  but  I 
imagine,  aflearward,  they  did  not  frequent  the 
fashionable  streets,  for  I  do  not  remember  of 
seeing  them.  Our  coachmen  we  clothed  in 
livery,  widi  the  most  magnifioent  Airs  wrapped 
abont  them.  Sach  one  endeavored  to  suriHUS 
the  others  in  equipage,  and  tlins  many  mil- 


tion,  at  first  But.  after  awhile,  quarrels  en- 
sued. One  friend  spoke  evil  of  another;  some 
were  less  discreet  and  prudent  than  I' could 
have  wished.  I  became  fatigued—there  was 
nothing  new  to  engage  in.  I  was  restless  and 
unhappy.  Aa  my Imlth  gfm  way  my  beauty 
foded. 

"When  oar  prescribed  limit  of  time  drew 
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ttetr.  I  wu  not  aony  to  return  to  my  child- 
hood's homo  No  ona  regretted  mj  loss.  I 
lutd  no  friend.  I  am  flnnlj  conTinced,  that  as 
in  these  joys  I  fjand  not  bappinesa,  there  is  no 
Boch  reality.  It  is  a  chimera  of  the  brun. 
One  imagines  they  have  fband  it  often,  but 
time  disenchants  them.  As  for  me.  I  detest  it. 
I  have  lost  health  in  seeking  it.  There  is  no- 
thing in  Uie  future  for  me.  In  the  next  world 
I  shall  find  none  of  my  best  loved  ji^a.  I  can 
look  baok  npon  nothing  that  gives  nwoomfiwt. 
Life  is  a  stnbble-fleld-detth  a  desert.  Speak 
tboa.  Porerina." 

*'Be  not  disturbed,  my  belored  Jlrichen," 
cried  the  tender  PoTerina,  embracing  her. 

"It  is  nem  too  late  to  leara  gooduess. 
When  I  lett  thee,  Pamassa,  looking  with  tear- 
ful eyes  adown  the  road  after  me,  I,  too,  joar- 
neyra  to  the  city.  I  hired  a  cozy  r6om  in  a 
small,  plain  boose.  I  hid  m;^  gold  in  the 
hearth,  and  started  forth,  ostensibly  to  sell  tny 
little  piodnoe.  Ah,  sisters,  how  many  wretch- 
ed forms  I  met;  not  unhappy  with  ideal 
wants,  but  the  lack  of  necessaries  stariag  them 
in  the  fkce— driving  tbem,  they  knew  not. 
eared  not,  whither,  to  drown  them.  I  wished 
to  help  all,  bnt  I  wsited  to  look  well.  The 
tittle  children  cried  to  my  heart  the  most  im- 
ploringly— those  sent  by  parents  to  steal  ta 
oeg,  beiAen  hy  them,  if  unauccessfiil,  and  be> 
vmiged  on  poisonous  drinks  if  they  broaght 
in  gains;  those  who  have  no  childhood,  bat 
were  born  old — old  in  cunning  and  gnilt- 
These  little  flre-brands  I  plucked  from  the 
boming.  I  built  a  bouse  for  them^  tore  them 
ft<om  th^r  unnatural  parents.  I  employed 
poor  but  educated  girls  to  teach  and  overst  e 
tbem.  Daily  I  added  to  my  number.  Then  I 
took  by  the  hand  the  erring  and  intoxicated.  1 
pointed  toward  a  ray  of  escape;  I  watobed 
over  tbem,  and  when  the  cavern  of  despair 
ceased  to  cover  tbem,  and  tber  stood  in  tbe 
free  air,  mm  and  womm,  they  blessed  Ood  and  I 

**I  walked  with  the  poor;  Iwasoffhem.  I: 
b^led,  suffered,  grieved,  and  endured  with : 
tikem.  I  oould  always  relieve.  Ood  knows, 
luw  I  should  have  fdt  had  I  been  unable  to  do 
ml  I  had  my  own  pleasures,  too,  which  they 
had  not  I  read— passed  stolen  hours  with  in- 
telligent friends— interchanged  confidences  and 
hopes.  When  labor  was  numbing  to  my  fa- 
ealUea,  I  sought  some  congenial  amusement. 
When  my  gold  had  vanished,  more  poured  in- 
I  received  oontribntions,  and  with  economy 
and  judgment  it  sufficed-  I  tore  myself  with 
pain  from  my  beloved  ones,  to  fulfil  our  com- 
pact- I  have  a  monitor  here,"  she  continued, 
plaoing  her  band  upon  her  heart,  "who  bids 
me  prepare  tar  aloogjonmcy.  I,  iristeis,  have 
Ibond  happiness  on  earth,  in  doing  good,  in 
ooostant  oc(»ipation  in  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Him,  who  has  said,  'I  was  hangtred, 
wtd  ye  fed  me;  n^ed  and  ye  clothed  me.'  I 
have  lived— I  leave  in  the  hearts  of  many  my 
wmament.  I  die  in  peaoe  with  aU,  uanzed 


of  beooming  hapmer  in  the  next  worid  than  in 

this." 

Here  lived  the  dsters,  all  awaiting  the  mngd 

of  death. 

Pamassa.  cold,  haughty,  and  pasrire, 
ceived,  in  silence,  his  summons. 

Reichen,  peevish,  fretful  and  despairing, 
gazed  at  her  own  image  in  his  polished  s^tbe, 
as  she  was  mowed  into  the  outer  field. 

Poverina,  smiling,  patient,  and  bopefbl. 
huled  with  joy  the  rustle  of  his  wings,  and 
rose,  with  a  song  of  praise  npon  her  Up*  into 
the  gloriODS  light  of  Heaven. 

Stetkbridg$,  Mm. 
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Qod'a  love  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 
Soever  this  soft  autumnal  air 
Lifts  the  dark  tresies  of  tby  hairl 

Whether  throagh  city  casements  comes 
Its  kiss  to  thee,  in  crowded  rooms, 
Or,  out  among  tbe  woodland  blooms. 

It  freshens  o'er  tby  thoughtful  face. 
Imparting,  in  ite  glad  embrace, 
Beanty  to  beauty,  grace  to  gracel 

Fair  Nature's  hook  together  read. 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

Tbe  maple  shadows  overhead,— 


O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  seeue. 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'it  not  Friendship's  spell-vord,  nor 
The  half-uneonscicus  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

With  these  good  gifts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thoa  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

ir,  then,  a  fervent  wish  for  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me, 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  bel 

The  sighina;  of  a  shaken  reed — 
What  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  onr  common  need? 

God's  love — unchanging,  pure,  and  true — 
The  Paraclete  white  shining  through 
His  peace— the  fall  of  Hermou's  dewl 

With  such  a  prayer,  on  this  sweet  day. 
As  thou  may'st  hear  and  X  may  say, 
I  greet  thee,  deaieet,  ftf  awsyl 


The  hilta  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
By  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine, — 
All  keep  tby  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray. 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way, 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-dayl 
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"ONLY  FOR  AMUSEMENT, 


BT  TIRGINIA  P.  TOWNSEND. 


aliraya  etitertuD  for  him  a  Toy  high  esteem. 
Didn  t  he  look  blmnk  though.   Bat  you  don't 
quite  like  to  tUnk  of  the  czpreBBkm  which 
— _       ,^  ^      ,  .  ,  «■     1  OTeraweptbis  Awe  the  next  moment  Even 

What  8  that  you  re  Baying,  miss?  Yon.  I  heiirt  was  smitten  with  momentary  self- 
ean,  with  the  dark  hnght  eyes  ana  the  smile,  reproach. 


mean 

lioTcring  around  the  bed  of  dimples  in  your 
lipSt  like  stray  gleams  of  light.  "Only  for 
amusement,  ehT" 

The  words  come  rery  musically  from  that 
little  rosebud  mouth,  aod  the  carueas,  coquet- 
tish toss  of  those  brown  ringlets,  was  certainly 
Very  bewitching.  And  fio  you  lutve  added  an- 
other name  toyonr  list  of  omquests,  and  in 
order  to  gain  this,  you  hare  for  the  last  six 
months'  bten  acting  a  lie.  You  know  you  luve. 
Kod  ttiat  look  of  slandered  innocence  don't 
aSect  the  matter  one  whit. 

You  meant  to  bring  him  to  your  feet;  and 
Ton're  done  it.  They  s^  you  couldn't— that 
bis  heart  would  be  inTolnerable  even  to  charms 
« like  yours;  and  then  you  resolved,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  you*d  acfaieTe  the  thing-  It 
was  a  hard  matter  at  first  though,  wasn't  it? 
But  you  smiled  and  sighed,  you  waltzed  and 
walked,  you  beamed  and  blushed,  you  looked 
and  languished,  you  flirted  and  flattered,  vntil 
at  last  you  triumphed. 

What  glances— half  meek,  half-melting  used 
to  steal  up  from  under  the  corners  of  your 
drooping  lashes— what  smiles,  sadden  and  sub- 
doing,  used  to  flash  across  that  pretty  face  of 
jours;  what  low,  sweet  replies  used  to  drop 
from  your  Hps!  You  don't  wonder  when  you 
look  in  the  glass,  that  tlu  fellow  couldn't 
stand  it. 

Then  bow  you  managed  to  get  next  to  him 
n  the  oosiest  oomer  of  the  sofa,  pretending  that 
yonr  eyes  were  weak  and  couldn't  endure  the 
light:  or  out  in  the  garden  where  the  breeze 


reproach. 

And  so  he  has  gone  to  California,  leaving  his 
widowed  mother  and  sisters  to  mourn  tbe  ab- 
sence of  their  only  son  and  brother.  What's 
that  you're  saying?  It's  nothing  to  yon.  You're 
not  responsible  for  his  movements.  Yes.  you 
are  responsible,  too,  responsible  in  the  sigfatof 
high  Hearen  for  tbe  true,  noble  heart  you  have 
wronged  and  wrecked;  responsible  for  tbe  faith 
in  woman's  truth  and  affection,  which  you 
have  destroyed:  responsible  fiv  the  disbimor 
yon  have  done  to  your  sex;  rraponsible  (or  the 
lore  you  call^  into  being  "only  fbr  your  own 
amusement" 

Woaian's  smile  will  beam  and  her  beauty 
brighten  arouDd  his  pathway  again,  and  these 
may  on?e  more  win  his  fancy,  but  fhnn  the 
story  of  th%t  truth  and  constancy  which  is  ber 
cbiu  ornament*  he  will  turn  wiui  the  ssecr  of 
the  sceptic,  for  he  will  carry  the  memory  of 
yourself,  the  deceiver,  to  his  grave. 

And  oh!  beautiful  lady,  believe  me.  when 
you  stand  at  that  Bar  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  do  appeal,  and  your  life  record  is  laid 
open  in  the  light  of  the  AU-searching  Eye.  yon 
will  find  that  for  all  these  things  it  wiU  not 
avail  you  to  reply,  "OiUy/or  amusement." 


MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 
SOME  OF  ITS  CAUSES  AND  ITS  CURB. 


In  tbe  childhood  of  the  haman  race,  rdigion 
is  a  spontaneous  sentiment  and  intuitive  per- 
ception, in  which,  as  in  a  surrounding  atmoa- 
travelled  down  the  flawer-mffled  paths,  and  the  ^phere,  the  mind  unconsciously  draws  its  breath 


stars  looked  with  their  meek,  seraph  eyes  upon  |  and  has  its  being.  In  the  broad  snnligbt  and 
you,  for  the  heat  of  the  crowded  rooms  always  the  drifcing  cloud— in  tbe  roar  of  cataracts  and 
gave  you  a  headache.  the  roll  of  thunder,  in  the  fltfuI'wliisperingB  of 

Then  8(KDehow  you  could  never  pin  your  i  the  forest-trees,  and  in  tbe  monotonous  dash  of 
shawl.  Yoar  fingers  were  so  clumsy  with  your  \  the  surge  on  the  ocean-beach— the  tenant  of 
gloves  on,  aod  your  bonnet  strings  were  always  the  primeval  wilderness  rect^ized  a  Presence 
getting  into  a  knot  that  you  couldn't  disen- 1  and  a  Power  wtuch  thrilled  and  awtd  his  soul, 
tangle  without  Am  assistancs;  and  would  he  be  i  and  overwhelmed  him  with  emotions  that  an 
w  kind  as  to  bold  the  bouquet  of  roses  and  gaa*  |  the  germ  of  adoration  and  worship.  Such  is 
niomsyou  were  going  to  send  to  that  darling  >  the  origin  of  a  natural  piety.  It  is  the  mind's 
fiiend  of  yoors?  How  your  litUe  rosy  fingers  i  instinedve  acknowledgment  of  a  kindred  spirit 
glanced  among  lus,  as  you  woond  tbe  Une  rib- 1  in  the  outward  universe.  It  is  not  the  product 
Eon  around  the  stems.  of  rea^ning,  for  it  is  found  strong  and  active. 

But  lean *t begin  to  enumeratethe  thousandth  where  the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  hardly  deve- 
part  of  your  doings  and  manceuvrings,  and  yon  loped;  but  it  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  those  pri- 
wera  so  inoooeot,  so  childhke  withal.  Good-  \  mitive  tendeodes  of  our  nature,  which  all  rea- 
ness!  A  gray-headed  diplomatist  might  have  >  somng  tacitly  assumes  and  acts  upon.  Here 
envied  your  skill.  is  the  bidden  fount  of  faith,  which  must  gush 

Well,  the  denouement  came  at  last,  and ;  up  within  the  man,  and  cannot  flow  into  him 
didn't  you  behave  admirably!   What  a  look  of  from  without.   It  is  the  interior  sentiment 


cool  surprise  yon  managed  to  call  up  and  how 
very  courteously  you  informed  him  that  you 
never  dreamed  of  his  intentions  bung  serious, 
you  siacerely  hoped  nothing  in  your  conduct 
bad  given  tiim  encoHragement,  and  you  should 


which  all  religions  teachers  must  appeal  to  and 
awaken,  or  their  instructions  will  remain 
simple  formulas — a  mere  rind  of  words  with- 
out any  core  of  vitality.  It  is  the  mate- 
rial, oat  of  which  the  domestic  affections,  the 
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morftl  sense.  Mid  the  usages  of  aodety,  blending  ^ 
with  the  inflnences  of  external  natDie  and  sti- 
mulated hj  the  inspirfttions  of  btdy  men  and 
prophets— hare  elafionted  all  the  Tariooa  reli- 
gious systems  that  bare  erer  ousted  in  inti- 
mate union  with  civilization — strragthening  it 
with  an  enei^  of  good,  so  long  as  any  geoione 
faith  subsisted  at  the  heart  of  them— bnt 
withering,  as  soon  as  faith  was  gone,  into 
hollow  obserrancoa  and  senseless  dogmas,  the 
retreats  of  hypocrisy  and  comipttOD.  prolific 
only  of  delusions  that  poissn  and  cramp  the 
soul.  It  has  been  the  problem  of  ages — not 
jet  completely  solved — how  to  uphold  this  pri- 
mitive faith — this  faith  in  spiritual  realities 
and  omnipresent  mind — in  free  and  living  har- 
mony with  the  irresistlUeaniclaBions  of  science, 
llie  speoalatnms  of  intdlect,  and  the  enoioaoh- 
ing  influenoes  of  matmal  wealth. 

On  the  Udden  basis  of  this  fundamental 
fteling.  out  ni  which  faith  ia  a  RiiUng  Mind 
and  a  Divine  government  is  naturally  evolved, 
the  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect  has 
constraated  a  diverm^  of  secondary  doctrines. 
As  these  have  beai  assafled  and  defended,  re- 
ligions controversy  becomes,  as  it  pnxxeds,  pre- 
dominantly intellectual,  and  retreats,  at  every 
step,  further  and  further  from  the  inner  souroe 
of  faith,  out  of  which  all  vital  results  must 
iraoe.  The  devout  fervor  which  was  so  strong 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  religious  life,  waxes 
faint  and  chill.  Diy  and  intellectual  natures, 
miable  to  behold  any  vital  principle  at  work, 
begin  to  look  on  all  theological  questions  as 
thomy  dilutes  about  words;  and,  yielding  to 
the  reactionary  impulse  of  their  time,  turn 
away  with  absolute  indifference  from  religion 
itself. 

Oollaterally  with  this,  the  sdences  and  arts 
nsually  make  progress,  and  d^aw  away  the 
strength  of  Uioughi  from  those  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  humanity,  in  the  profound  conscious- 
ness and  earnest  culture  of  which  religion  finds 
its  nourishment  and  vigor.  The  accumulation 
of  riches — the  taste  for  Inxury — the  sense  ofj 
elegance — the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise — 
have  the  effact  of  weakening  for  a  time  the  spi- 
ritual tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Tbs  high  tone  of  ancient  reverence  is  lowered. 
Self  becomes  too  predominant  in  human  aims. 
The  amtrition  of  personal  distinction  and  social 
elevation  takes  the  place  of  faith  and  a  simple 
purpose  of  duty,  as  the  guiding  impulse  of 
mulUtndea.  'Devout  sorreuder  of  the  neart  to 
God  is  overpowered  by  the  lost  of  human  sym- 
pathy. Clouds  of  gold,  rich. 'palpable  and 
gorgeous,  curtain  round  this  little  life  of  earth, 
and  shut  out  the  view  of  that  distant  shore, 
deep-bosomed  in  eternity — to  which  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  when  these  pageantries  an  all 
dissolved,  must  take  its  silent  and  mysterious 
way. 

Meanwhile,  neither  the  solicitudes  of  wealth, 
nor  the  fascinations  of  volnptuonsness,  can 
banish  all  thought  of  spiritual  realities.  Ever 
and  an<m  punng  moods  of  inexplicable  sad- 


ness warn  the  worldly  devotee  that  he  wants 
the  solace  of  an  inward  peace.  He  is  oonaeioas 
of  a  vicinity  which  outward  things  do  not  fill. 
He  is  a  proy  to  mystraioos  disquietudes,  ami 
uoacoonntable  apin«henaions.  If  of  a  r^eo- 
tive  turn,  he  feels  nimsdf  lonely  and  desolftte 
in  the  vast  silence  of  a  speechless  universe. 

Various  are  the  expedients  of  unsettle^ 
minds,  to  still  this  inward  craving  for  peace. 
To  and  fro  they  go  in  all  directions,  sedcing 
rest  and  finding  none.  Some  imaginative  na- 
tures fondly  retreat  into  the  past,  shaking  the 
dust  from  old  d<^ma3  and  old  usages,  and 
hoping  they  will  inspire  again  the  worehip  and 
trust  of  which  they  wero  once  the.objecL 
Others  take  up  some  fashionable  philosophy, 
and  try  to  compound  a  religion  out  of  its  doc- 
trines. Some  again  throw  themselves  into  the 
fervors  of  &natical  excitement;  dismlve  rc^ 
son  in  dreams  and  ecstades;  andexlutnt  to  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  sounder  minds  the  re- 
volting phenomena  of  arrogance  and  imbecility. 

Such  endeavors  to  lay  bold  of  religion  do  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  cannot 
issue  in  a  perfect  peace.  What  course,  then, 
must  we  take,  to  gain  and  secure  this  predons 
good?  We  must  submit  ourselves  to  the  order 
indicated  by  Providence,  and  displayed  in  the 
experiences  of  tiie  truly  excdlent  ones  of  tbs 
earth. 

This  requires  that  we  search  and  know  our- 
selves, and  deal  fairly  with  ourselves.  We 
must  examine  heart  and  life  with  an  impartial 
eye.  We  must  disguise  no  evil  that  we  find 
lurking  thm.  We  must  own  it  for  what  it  le, 
and  resolve  to  e^l  it.  In  aspiration  and  en- 
deavor we  must  aim  at  the  higoest  good  whidi 
we  can  conceive,  as  tbe  proper  end  and  tnu 
glory  of  our  being.  By  earnest  and  persever- 
ing efforts  of  this  kind  we  will  be  purified  in 
p^,  and  silent  affluxes  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God 
will  visit  and  refresh  our  souls.  Let  us  cherish 
the  persuasion,  then,  that  we  are  in  tbe  myste- 
rious embrace  of  a  Father's  love— that  we 
dwell  ever  in  tbe  presence  of  a  Spirit  wiA 
which  we  may  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
have  intercourse.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of 
religious  life  and  peace;  we  will  have  prepared 
and  spread  the  soil;  and  the  seed  we  cut  in 
will  thenceforth  grow. 

Then  it  is  of  much  importance  tiiat  we  cul- 
tivate the  domestic  and  aodal  affeetamis.  These 
will  give  richness  and  strength  to  religions  v^ 
neration,  and  take  a  bigh^  parity  from  it. 
Selfishness  is  the  poison  of  %  true  devotion; 
love  its  only  fitting  nutriment.  From  tbe  bo- 
som of  our  homes  ascends  that  ineffable  senti- 
ment which  finds  its  loftiest  object  in  Qoi; 
and  its  final  rest  in  Heaven.  Not  in  tbe  cells 
of  anchorites  or  the  joyless  celibacy  of  the 
priest— but  in  the  cheerful  stir  of  the  family 
life — in  the  generous  charities  which  faii^ 
neighbors  and  fellow-cit^ens  in  one  wide  com- 
munity of  interest  and  endeavor— must  we 
seek  the  discipline  of  that  healthful  piety  whidi 
ia  the  blessing  and  the  consecration  of  oar 
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earthly  lot  The  joys  ud  sorrows  of  otlun— 
their  saocesaeB  mo  misfortunes— their  at^i' 
Qosses  and  trials— pervade  life  with  a  thrilliog 
and  ceaseless  interest,  and.  &r  more  than  any 
thing  which  touches  onrselTes  alone,  keep  op 
strong  and  actire  within  as  the  essential  feel- 
ings of  religioi.  The  beurt  which  glows  with 
human  dnntiis,  cannot  hi  its  depths  be  inde- 
Tont 

Above  all,  we  mast  give  ourselves  earnestly 
to  duty.  S^ticism  often  baci  its  source  in  the 
torpor  of  the  active  powers.  The  dreamer  comes 
at  length  to  doubt  almost  everything.  Let  us 
resolve  to  work  out&ithfully  what  we  perceive 
to  be  thtt  Sovereign  will,  and  a  more  lively 
Eense  of  God's  presence  will  spring  up  vrltfain 
ua.  We  will  taste  His  blessing,  and  feel  His 
strength;  and  our  supplicattons  for  guidance, 
sustained  by  renewed  endeavors  to  do  light, 
will  bring  am  answer  of  quiet  trust  and  stead- 
fast fiuth  to  our  heart  Knowing  that  the  Serce 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse is  appunted  for  wise  and  good  ends,  let 
OS  grapple  with  evil  in  all  its  forms.  Let  ua 
male  war  with  all  our  energies  on  folsehood, 
ignorance,  oppression  and  vice.  Let  us  throw 
ourselves  heajtily  into  this  great  and  noble 
war&re;  and  all  clonds  and  doubts  will  pass 
away.  Our  minds  will  be  cleared  of  all  dark- 
ness: and  we  will  now  see  all  things  plain  in 
theUghtof  God.  P.P. 


"  ONLY  A  BIT  OF  HARMLESS 
FLIRTING." 

BY  VIBGINIA  F.  TOWNBEND. 

That  was  all— was  it,  eh?  How  very  com- 
placently yon  speak  it,  my  good  sir,  with  that 
half-sneer  corling  your  moustached  lip,  and 
that  most  approv^  twirl  of  your  walking 
stick,  whidi  you  leuncd  witb  your  Endld  last 
year. 

And  so  it  was  "only  a  bit  of  harmless  flirt- 
ing." just  by  way  of  rdaxation  from  your 
hMlth-injnring  stodies,  I  suppose,  when  yon 
sat  night  after  night  in  the  flre-shineof  the; 
pleasant  little  parlor,  watching  the  blushes: 
which  drifted  over  the  sweet,  half-drooping  face : 
hy  yonr  ddel  Nothing  more  than  this,  when 
yon  ringed  those  soft,  flowing  curls  round  your 
fingere,  or  your  arm  glided  round  the  girilsh 
waist,  and  the  litUe  tremUing  hand  which  was 
lifted  with  a  deprecatory  movement,  was  caught 
and  held  a  half-unwilling  prisoner  in  yonr 
stronger  grasp?  And  then,  (yon  remember  it,) ; 
what  low.  sweet  words  yon  osed  to  whisper  in  '■ 
her  ear,  Just  beforepartiog,  as  you  stood  together : 
in  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  and  how  full  of  grace 
and  respectful  fondness  was  the  manner  in 
which  you  bent  down  yonr  lips  to  the  Uix 
young  forehead! 

And  then  (did  yon  learn  it  hj  practidng  at 
yonr  miirar?)  takat  a  langu^  there  was  in 
yonr  eyes,  when  the  soft,  dark  ones  of  yonr 
wmpankma  were  aometimeg  lifted  to  yonr  own! 


— a  language  aneh  as  your  lips  could  never 
have  spoken,  for  no  words  coijild  recogniie  the 
love,  the  devotion  whidi  seemed  telegn^phcd 
straight  from  your  heart  to  yonr  glances! 

What  ctuurming  moonlight  rambles  yon  used 
to  have,  too.  Bow  the  light  arm  tiiat  lay  on 
yonr  own  would  tremble  as  you  pressed  it, 
and  murmured  sentimental  scraps  of  poetry 
which  you  had  gathered  from  Bryant  and  By- 
ron, Longfellow  and  Landon!  And  I  am  not 
sure  you  did  not  at  such  times,  for  4he  mo- 
ment, forget  there  was  such  a  word  as  fivtit^ 
in  your  vocabularv.  There  was  somewhat  in 
the  serene,  seardung  glanoes  of  tbosb  summer 
stars,  somewhat  in  the  wUte.  ataonn  moon^ 
light,  which  lay  above  and  beneath  you,  that 
in  spite  of  yourself,  brought  a  gale  of  holier 
memories,  a  Ude  of  higher  and  nobler  emotions 
into  yonr  soul. 

Yon  havn't  fiHrgotten.  rither,  those  long  som* 
mer  afternoon  rides,^  with  the  great,  prayerful 
arms  oS  the  trees  crossed  above  you — nor  the 
twilights  passed  nnder  the  broad,  vine-wrapped 
portico,  nor  the  songs  she  sang  you  while  you 
stood  by  the  piano  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  mnsio,  and  solicited  one,  jost  <mt  more 
of  those  exquisite  little  love  lyrics  of  Moore's, 
saying  with  tlua  glance  of  yours,  and  you  know 
just  the  right  time  to  give  it  tiSect,  "that  the 
sweet  words  vrould  sound  still  sweeter  if  tb^ 
came  to  yonr  ear  throingh  the  medium  of  one 
voiee.*> 

Ton  know  she  loved  you.  There  now,  don't 
elcmgate  yonr-features  with  that  look  'of  inno- 
cent sorprise  or  meek  resignedncss,  just  aS 
though  the  idea  had  never  entered  yonreraninmi 
and  the  thought  never  tickled  your  vanity  be^ 
fore.  You  know,  I  say  that  she  loved  you — 
that  her  heart  would  quicken  at  the  sonnd  of 
your  footfall,  and  the  blush  that  she  could  not 
oonoeal,  flash  into  her  cheek  at  the  tones  of 
your  voice.  Tou  knew  that  during  those  long 
two  years  you  were  drawing  tigl^ter  and 
tighter  around  the  heart  of  ^ur  young  and  un- 
suspecting victim,  the  chams  from  which  she  / 
oonld  not  release  herself  without  suffering, 
whidi  might  be  to  her  greater  than  that  of 
deaUt.  Don't  tell  me  your  intentions  were 
harmless,  you  never  proposed,  never  told  her 
yon  loved  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
did  tell  her  yon  bved  her,  aye,  a  thousand 
times  you  told  this,  by  time  and  deed,  and  look, 
jast  as  emiAatioally  as  thmgh  yonr  lips  had 
sworn  it. 

And  then,  how  calmly,  bow  courteously  at 
the  last  you  said  farewcul  to  her,  wishing  her 
that  life-time  of  happiness  which  your  work 
had  for  ever  blasted. 

And  now,  sir,  whatever  be  your  social  posi- 
tion, how  broad  soever  be  the  lands  of  yonr 
fathers— how  deep  soever  be  the  coffers  of  your 
gold,  you  have  debased  yourself  and  dishonored 

{'OUT  manhood.  Go  forth  into  the  world,  and 
et  your  carriage  be  as  proud,  your  air' to  wo- 
man as  ohivalne;  yonr  honor  as  untarnished  as 
ever,  but  remember  that  the  atain  is  en  yout* 
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sind.  Yoa  haTo  doae  almost  the  foulest  wrong 
to  another  that  man  can  do.  You  have  stolen, 
basely,  deliberately  stolen,  tbe  one  priceless 
treasure  of  a  woman's  heart—its  affeouons. 

You  have  robbed  her  of  her  trust  in  human 
goodness  and  truth,  and  thoagh,  if  she  be  a 
true  woman,  she  will  sommon  enough  of  pride 
to  her  aid,  to  hide  fkom  the  world  that  never 
dcatrising  beartwonnd,  its  pain  will  not  be 
the  less  terrible  to  be  txnne. 

You  have  robbed  ano^er  of  the  love  uid  the 
oonBdence  which  should  have  been  his,  for 
that  heart  will  never  learn  the  sweet  song  of' 
its  youth  ^aio,  and  though  the  wife  of  his 
boaom,  she  sita  in  the  shadows  of  his  hearth- 
stone, still,  the  fountain  Snm  which  yon  took 
tbe  seal,  will  nerer  yield  its  fresh,  iweet  wmtere 
as  before. 

And,  sir,  for  those  words,  "hashlbss  purt- 
JMG,"  under  which  specious  name  you  have  si- 
lenoed  the  still  small  voioe  of  your  conscience, 
and  beheld  with  cool  complacency  and  exalta- 
tion, the  min  you  have  wrought,  wijte  down 
deliberate  heart-breaking,  and  remember  that 
"for  aU  these  things,  God  wiU  bring  you  to 
judgment"  ' 


SEEING  THROUGH  AN  OCULIST. 

The  foUowiag  anecdote  wis  translated  fiom 
a  French  exchange  for  the  "Northern  Gazette," 
of  KeeseviUe,  N  Y.:—  : 

Samething  of  a  farce  was  enacted  at  the  of- 
floe  of  a  famous  physician  of  this  city,  who 
owes  a  good  deal  to  his  reputation  and  cunning. ; 
A  lady  entered  to  coiwult  him  upon  an  affection 
of  the  eyes.  Her  sight  was  growing  weak  tnd 
dim.  and  the  organ  was  suffering  constant: 
weakness.  The  lady  used  exoelUnt  language,  i 
dressed  well,  and  hon  every  trace  of  hidi  lift. 

"It  is  serious,  very  serions,  indeed,"  said  the 
M>  D. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  his  patient,  in  alarm. 

"I  can  cure  you,  madam;  but  it  will  be  by 
a  long  course  of  treatment." 

"What  is  the  matter,  doctor?" 

"You  are  threatened  with  amaurosis." 

The  medical  science  has  some  names  that 
make  one  shake  in  his  shoes;  and  the  lady  did 
not  understand  this  name  which  frightened  her 
very  much. 

"What  must  I  do?"  she  asked. 
"Yon  must  place  yonraelf  nndcr  my  care. 
Tou  reside  in  Paris?*' 

"Ah,  no,  sir.  I  came  ezpnscllv  to  ooDBult 
yon."  '  ' 

-"I  regret  it,  madam.  The  disease  which 
threatens  you  must  be  treated  with  energy, 
and  makes  it  necessary  that  I  shonid  see  you 
almost  every  day." 

"I  must  take  apartments  in  Paris,  then?" 

■n  ^^^'^^  y**"  ^  ^°  Oonatant  attention 
■mil  effect  your  core,  or  I  can  promise  you  no- 

The  lady  did  as  the  pfaysieiatt  recommended, 
ud  engaged  a  splendid  hotel  in  the  Chaossee 


d'Antin;  for,  as  the  oculist  had  suspected,  ahe 
was  a  lady  of  immense  fortune. 

Quite  a  while  elapsed,  daring  whi<^  tbe 
physician  spared  neither  remedies  nor  Tiaits. 
He  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  oonstanUy 
recommending  a  thoasand  little  in-escriptioas 
which  he  said  would  save  his  patient's  eyes. 
But  weeks  passed  by,  and  then  months,  ud 
the  mneh  wished-for  cure  wag  still  to  coma. 
:    *<When?"  would  the  lady  enquire. 

"Very  soon,"  the  doctor  would  reply. — 
"Wait  a  little  longer,"  and  he  would  plaice  a 
new  pair  of  oolor«l  spectacles  upon  her  noa^ 

This  treatment  made  the  fair  patient  grow 
nervoos,  and  one  fine  morning  an  idea  poraed 
:  into  her  head,  and  she  fanned  a  purpose  wtuch 
:  she  resolved  to  carry  into  effect  without  dday. 
:  She  ensconced  her  head  within  a  "shocking 
;  bad"  black  bonnet;  drew  a  dilapidated  dress 
I  about  her;  flung  a  miserable  shawl  across  her 
shoulders;  put  old  and  clumsy  shoes  on  her 
:  feet,  and  with  a  faded  nmbrelia  in  her  hand, 
I  started  for  her  pl^adan's  office. 

She  lud  been  cuefiil  to  oonoeal  her 'dark  hair 
i  beneath  bands  td  flaxen  hue,  and  d  je  her  oe- 
brows  and  keep  her  face  half  bidden  vitun 
tufts  of  antiquated  ribbons  and  artificials  in 
:  her  bonnet  A  lover's  eyes  would  have  been 
I  deceived  by  the  change. 

Thus  accoutred  she  went  to  the  phyaciaa, 
who  naturally  enough  let  her  wait  for  her  turn. 
When  it  arrived  she  passed  into  his  consultatioa 
room  with  trembling  steps,  while  her  beaded 
form  and  faded  garments  b«]ioke  her  a  qnita 
poor  old  woman. 

"What  is  tbe  matter,  my  good  wnnuiT*'  en- 
quired the  doctor. 

"Sore  cjes,  dear  doctor,"  ahe  i^Ued,  in  a 
shrill  voice. 

**Let  ns  see,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Look,"  she  added,  approaching  lum  boldly, 
and  thrusting  her  face  into  that  of  the  doctor, 
who  never  dreamed  of  seeing  bis  rit^  paUeot 
in  such  toggery.  He  examined  the  eyes  and 
said: — 

"Go  home,  old  mother.   Nothing  ails  yoo." 

"What— nothing  at  all?"  cried  the  lady. 

^'Certainly  not  Don't  I  know  what  1  say?" 
rejoined  tbe  phyddan  pettlBhly. 

"That's  strange,"  was  her  obaervation,  "for 
some  people  told  me  of  aometlang  like  hua— 
hammer"  

.  "Amaurods?"  interrupted  tbe  U.  D. 

"That's  it,"  she  cried.^ 

"Nonsense,"  he  exolaimed. ,  "Yoor  eyes  are 
weak;  that*B  beoaose  yoa  are  an  old  womas. 
That's  all,  and  nothug  can  help  them." 

"That  ain't  what  my  doctor  Bays,"  ahe  ob- 
served. / 

«*YouT  doctor*a  a  finl  thai,"  he  dedared  fan^ 
patiently. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  in  her  natural  voicK 
"you  are  that  vray  doctor  himself." 

The  chronicler  of  this  Pariuan  episode  adds 
that  the  oculist  had  no  more  visits  to  pay  tbe 
la4y,  and  ahe  no  l»Ua  £»  past  attendance. 
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CHAFTJBR  XTII. 

Mn.  Beanfort,  the  vidow  of  General  Beaa- 
>rt,  a  nan  of  irealtfa  who  had  attained  con- 
idcmble  piditioal  distmeUcm  daring  his  life- 
tme.  was  left  with  an  only  danghter,  Edith, 
3r  whom  she  had  lai^  ambitioQ.  A  Tery 
elfiah  and  self-willed  woman,  she  vet  lored 
his  child  with  an  absorbing  intensity  rarely 
ritnesaed.  Edith  was  a  part  of  herself;  and 
he  loved  herself  in  its  reproduction  in  her 
liild,  wiUi  a  lai^ly  increased  Titality. 

Bat  Tflry  unlike  her  mother  was  Edith.  In 
ler ,  the  milder,  better  traits  of  her  bther  pre- 
lominated,  and  this  gave  room  for  the  aoqaire- 
nent,  by  sneh  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Beaufort,  of 
klnuMt  onbounded  control  over  her.  From  the 
beginning,  the  most  implicit  obedience  had 
Men  exacted;  and  as  it  was  ever  an  easy  ssc- 
ifice  for  Edhh  to  give  up  her  own  will,  the 
■equimnent  her  mother  came  to  be  the  law 
>f  her  aeticms. 

While  Edith  ranained  a  difld,  the  enrrent 
>f  these  two  lives— that  of  the  mother  and 
Uughter— flowed  on  together  at  the  same  ve- 
ocity  and  in  channels  bending  ever  in  the 
laxne  direction.  Bat  there  came  a  time  when 
Lfae  aarhce  of  that  gently  gliding  child  life 
began  Iveaktng  into  ripples;  when  tbe  heart 
illumed  its  fireedom  to  love  what  its  own  pore 
instincts  regarded  as  lovely. 

from  the  earliest  time,  bad  the  thoughts  of 
Ura.  Beaufort  reached  forward  to  the  period 
when  Edith's  hand  would  be  claimed  in  mar- 
riage; bat  not  once  had  qualities  of  mind  and 
hemri  dev^ed  themselvts,  in  the  proepectire 
husband,  above  fkmily.  wealth,  and  high  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

As  Edith  grew  np,  and  tbe  pure  young  girl 
expanded  into  lovely  womsnhood,  ber  personal 
attractions,  as  well  as  her  station  in  life,  drew 
suitors  around  ber;  but  all  fUled  to  win  their 
way  into  her  afiections.  Among  these  wu  a 
Colonel  D'Arcy,  a  man  of  wealth  and  Station, 
who  in  everythinft;  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
Mrs.  Beanfort.  Well-edncated,  acoomplished, 
posiessiog  a  fine  person,  and  a  laige  share  of 
self-esteem.  Colonel  D'Arey,  on  approaching 
the  lovely  hdress,  felt  like  Caesar  at  Ziecla. 
But  he  came,  he  saw,  and  did  not  conquer. 
The  heart  of  ^ith  was  too  tme  io  its  percep- 
tions to  make  an  error  here.  Utterly  repalsive 
to  her  was  this  confident  suitor.  The  sphere 
of  his  qualitjr  SDrrotinded  him  like  the  subtle 
odor  <tf  a  noxxras  plant,  and  ber  delicate  moral 
sense  peraeived  this  quality  tin  instant  he  ap* 
proaehed.  That  he  repelled  instead  (^attract- 
ing ber,  D'Arcy  saw  at  their  earliest  interview. 
This  piqued  his  pride,  and,  in  tiie  first  excite- 
ment oocasi<med  by  Edith's  cool  reception,  he 
Tomd  that  he  woud  *'wia  her  and  wear  lur." 


It  did  not  take  long  to  satisfy  the  gallant  colo- 
nel that  the  stmming  of  a  fort  was  an  easier 
task  than  the  stOTming  of  a  heart  That  of 
Miss  Beanfort  he  found  imimgnable  under  all 
his  known  modes  of  warftre. 

Iliat  tbe  mother  favored  his  suit.  Colonel 
D'Arcy  saw  from  the  beginning;  but  a  proud 
confldenoe  in  his  own  powers  wonld  not  let 
him  stoop  to  soUdt  her  as  an  ally.  Tet  he  had 
to  do  80  m  the  end*  Agsinat  their  Joint  as- 
sanlt,  aware,  as  be  had  become,  of  Mrs.  Bean- 
fort's  influence  over  her  daughter,  he  was  cer- 
tain there  would  only  be  a  short  resistance. 
Here  agahi  be  erred.  Edith  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared to  ber  mother  that  no  power  on  earth 
would  induce  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  Colonel 
D'Arcy,  for  whom  she  had  the  moat  intense 
repugnance.  Never  before  had  her  daughter 
so  boldly  set  at  naught  her  will.  The  fiery 
indignation  of  Mrs.  Beaufort  burned  fiercely 
for  a  time,  and,  in  ber  blind  passion,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  utter  the  maddest  threats  of 
oonaequences.  if  there  was  not  an  instant  com- 
pliance with  her  wishea. 

*'l  can  imagine  notldi^;  so  dreadful  as  to  1» 
come  the  wife  of  tint  man."  Edith  wonld  an- 
swer— shnddering  as  ahe  answered — every  in- 
temperate appeal.  And  little  beyond  this  did 
she  say:  for  all  her  words,  she  knew,  must  SuM 
idle  on  her  mother's  ears. 

Meantime,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  she  met  with  a  young  man, 
named  Percival,  who  was  paying  a  short  visit 
there.  He  resided  in  the  city  of  B — --,  dis- 
tant a  hundred  mileo,  where  he  was  pursuing 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  poor,  with  few  in- 
terested friends,  and  had  the  world  all  before 
him.  At  their  first  meeting,  Henry  Perciva! 
did  not  know  even  the  name  much  less  the  sasial 
position  of  Miss  Beaufort,  and  Ehe  was  as  ig- 
norant of  all  that  appertained  to  him.  Bat, 
from  the  tjta  of  each  looked  forth  npon  the 
other  a  congenial  qnrit,  that  was  seen  and  re- 
cognized. * 

The  progressive  steps  of  their  intimacy  we 
will  not  pause  to  relate.  On  the  part  of  Per- 
dval,  there  was  no  design,  in  tbe  beginning, 
to  win  the  heart  of  Edith,  and  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  his,  and  reflected  on  the  wide 
disparity  of  their  possessions,  the  discovery 
saddened  his  spirit,  for  he  saw.  darkening  over 
both  their  futures,  a  btormy  cloud. 

On  returning  home  to  pursue  his  studies,  he 
arranged  with  Edith  for  a  regular  correspon- 
dence, which  was  conducted  for  nearly  a  year, 
without  becoming  known  to  Mrs-  Beaufort-  At 
the  end  of  that  time  be  came  back  to  CUfton, 
when  he  and  Edith  were  secretly  married.  The 
precipitation  of  this  act  was  caused  by  Mrs. 
Beaufort's  acceptance  of  Col.  D'Arcy  in  the 
nuneof  ber  daughter,  and  the  actnal  appoint- 
ment of  a  day,  some  two  or  three  months  dis- 
tant, when  tlM  nuptial  ceremonies  were  to  take 
place. 

In  order  to  free  Edith  from  the  martyiaom 
in  which  her  Ufo  was  passed,  and  to  get  for  erer 
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rid  of  Ool.  D'Arcj,  the  young  conple  nacAvtd  |  As  tbese  words  came  almost  soblmig  from 
upon  this  step.  It  was  taken,  and  notice|her  lips,  Mrs.  Beaufort  arose  and  wmt  from 
thereof  at  once  communicated  to  Mrs.  Beaufort,  the  room  with  UDSteadj  steps, 
coui^ed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  bride-  When,  a^er  the  lapse  of  two  boors,  she  re- 
groom  and  bride  would  present  themselrea  be-  joined  Editb  and  her  hoslAnd,  it  was  to  meet 
fore  her  after  the  Iap8«  of  a  weds,  tod  oUim  them  with  a  kindness  of  manner  that  took  both 
fiH^veness  and  a  blessmg.  |by  surprise.    Below  tlus  assumed  exterior. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  oii  Penfral,  who  had  a  quick,  penetrating  mind, 
mind  into  which  Mrs.  Beanfbrfe  was  thrown  by  |  saw  concealed  a  nnister  purpose:  but  Sdith, 
this  ondreamedirftqtelligenoe.  Her  very  Ufa's  |  too  hippy  at  ao  Iwoad  a  ooneession,  bdiavcd 
lore  was  assailed  awl  threatened  with  extfaie-  i  that  ha  mother  luul  rescdred  to  make  the  best 
tion.  No  eye.  but  that  of  BeaTon  saw  hereof  cironmstaneeSt  which  no  act  of  hera  conld 
as,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  chamber,  she  en-  change.  The  flnt  enqniries  nuide  by  Mra. 
dured  the  wHd  oouflict  of  passion  that  sue-  Bnufort  were  in  reference  to  the  publicity 
eeeded;  but  marks  of  the  fearful  storm  were  which  bad  been  given  to  tiie  marriage.  On 
too  plainly  Ttsible  On  her  altered  hce,  when  learning  that  ererytbing  had  been  conducted 
she  came  forth  in  her  stately  oomposnre.  with  the  strictest  seeresy,  and  that  the  fact  was 
The  week  passed,  and  then  Edith  and  her  only  known  to  one  or  two  fledged  friends,  who 
young  husband  presented  themselTos.  Tbe  were  to  be  relied  upon,  ^e  expressed  much 
first  she  received  with  icy  coldness,  the  latter  satisfaction,  and  at  once  proposed  fhrtber  m«a- 
she  overwhelmed  with  bitter  denmunatim'and  sores  of  ooncealment  for  the  present 


the  most  withering  scorn. 

"Come,  HeDiy,''Baid  the  young  wife,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  drawing  him 
away— "I  wiU  not  hear  you  addressed  in  such 
language,  even  by  my  mother.  Yon  are  my 
hnsband,  and  tbe  wide  world  is  onra." 

There  was  a  simple  dignity,  Mended  with 
nnmistakable  purpose  in  this,  thatoonfbnnded 
as  well  as  surprised  Mn.  Beanlbrt  Edith  had 
already  turned  away,  and  was  moving  with 
her  husband  toward  the  door  thxoi^  winch 
tiiey  had  last  entmd. 

•Edith!  Giri!" 

The  voice  of  the  mother  arose  almost  into  a 
ory  of  anguish. 

Edith  paused,  and  turning,  looked  back. 
Her  face  was  ooloriess,  and  all  its  line^  rigid 
from  excessive  emotion;  but  it  was  resolute. 

**I  have  cast  my  lot  in  life,  and  with  delibe- 
ration, mother,"  she  said.  "You  left  me  no 
other  course.  Death  I  oonld  have  met  calmly, 
but  not  the  destiny  yon  asugned  me.  Tms 
man  is  my  husband,  diosen  from  aU  other  men, 
and  with  him  I  shall  go  through  the  world.  If 
you  reodva.not  Mm,  yoa  cannot  recdve  me." 

*«Mad  girl!  Mad  girl!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Beaafort.  as  she  stag^ned  back  a  few  steps, 
and  sank  npon  a  chair.  >*'How  have  you  flung 
to  tbe  stormy  winds  every  dearest  hope  of  my 
life!" 

Ejith  left  her  husband's  side,  and  going 
quickly  to  her  mother,  laid  her  hand  gently 


To  these  proposals,  Perdval  and  Edith,  after 
some  persuasion,  were  induced  to  accede;  and 
at  an  early  day  the  young  man  retonwd  to 

B  alone,  to  enter  upon  the  prmctico  of  Us 

profesaionf  he  having  been  just  to  th« 

bar. 

Six  or  seven  months  elapsed,  during  whidi 
time  Pmsival  had  twice  Tinted  Glifton.  arriv- 
ing by  arrangement,  late  In  the  eveni^.and 
not  showing  himself  to  any  visitor  daring  tbe 
brief  period  he  xematned.  To  both  himsdf 
and  Edith,  this  secrecy  was  growing  daily 
more  and  more  oppresnve  and  r^ngnant,  and 
it  was  only  maintained  through  tbe  powetfol 
inSuence  of  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

About  this  time,  a  gentleman  from  Kew  Or- 
leans called  upon  Percival.  and  made  faim 
liberal  offers  if  he  would  go  to  the  South.  This 
person's  name  was  Maris.  He  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence for  some  two  years  with  Potrival's 
legal  preceptor,  and  at  his  instance  made  tbe 
proposition  to  which  we  have  referred.  Tbe 

r ing  promised  tobe  so  la^lyadnntagcons, 
the  young  man  felt  bound  to  accept  of  it 
Previously  to  doing  so,  he  repaired  to  Clifton 
to  consult  witti  his  wife  and  motber*in-law. 
Edith  made  some  feeble  objections;  but  Mrs. 
Beaufort  was  so  decided  in  her  approval,  that 
she  acquiesced,  and  immediate  preparations  for 
departure  were  made. 

For  three  months  letters  came  regulariy 
from  Percival,  whose  rc^dence  was  New  Or- 


npon  ^erhot  forehead,  on  which  the  veins  were  |  leans.  He  spoke  with  animation  of  his  open- 
swollen  into  chords.  ThB  touch  of  that  soft  iog  prospects,  and  shadowed  forth,  in  ardent 
hand  thrilled  magnetically  along  every  nerve,  fancy,  a  future  of  brilliant  success  in  his  pro- 
For  some  minates  Mrs.  BaatUfort  sat  entirely  |  fession.  Then  came  a  longer  silence  than 
passive.  |  usual — then  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maris.^  an- 

Ah!  She  could  not  live  without  her  child;  nouncing  Percival'a  dangerous  illness  with  a 
and  never  did  she  feel  that  truth  moie  deeply  Southern  fever.  Two  we^  more — ^weeks  of 
or  more  punAilly.  Indignant  pride  would  ^  agony  to  the  yonng  wife— and  the  torriUe 
have  fluQK  her  off  and  disowned  her  for  ever;  i  news  of  his  death  ean»,  with  monmfid  detoils 


bat  intense  love  olnng  to  her  even  as  the  drown- 
ing cling  to  a  straw. 

"Oh.  Edith!  My  child!  What  have  yon 
done?" 


of  the  last  extremity.  In  the  midst  of  Edith's 
wild  anguish,  a  baM  was  bom.  the  sweet  Uttle 
Grace  in  whom  the  reader  feels  so  tandtf  an 
mterest  Around  this  tnaU  Mrs.  Beaidbrt 
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tiirew  ereiy  possible  veil  of  concealment,  even 
»nas  so  far  as  to  bribe  to  secrecy  bj  most  li- 
bend  indacevents  ever/  member  of  her  hoase- 
liold  that  beoune  neoessaiily  aware  of  the  cir^ 
cumstanoea* 

TTeak  in  boclj  and  mind— prostrate,  in  fact, 
under  Uw  heavj  blov  that  fell  so  auddenlj 
upon  her,  Edith  beoame  paaiire  in  the  hands 
of  her  mother,  and  obeyed  her,  Ua  a  time,  with 
the  unquestioniDg  docility  of  a  little  child. 
lEven  her  mind,  in  its  feeble  state,  became  im* 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  secrecy,  so  stMdily  en- 
joined by  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and,  m  presence  of  the 
ftw  Tiditors  whom  she  could  not  refuse  to  see, 
sbe  aasamed  a  false  exterior,  and  most  sedu- 
lously concealed  evei^tbing  that  could  awi^en 
even  a  remote  suspicion  that  sbe  had  been  a 
irife,  and  was  now  a  mother. 


finally  led  to  the  cmd  act  of  deiertiao  already 
known  to  the  reader. 

For  two  weeks  subsequent  to  Edith's  return 
home,  after  placing  the  basket  containing  her 
babe,  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Harding— she  bad  re- 
sisted all  persuasion,  entres^  and  command 
of  her  mother  to  leave  that  task  fiir  another— 
■he  retained  but  little  CMudonsness  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  lEhe  trial  proved  too 
great;  and  her  OTer.tried  spirit  sou^t  proteo- 
tion  and  repose  in  partial  oblivion.  Slowly  r^ 
covering,  her  first  sane  thoughts  were  of  ber 
babe;  and,  though  she  said  nothing  of  ber  par> 
pose  to  her  mother,  she  was  fiilly  resolved,  the 
moment  strength  cune  for  the  effort,  to  r^ain 
possession  thereof,  publicly  acknowledge  it  and 
her  marriage,  and,  if  that  sad  necessi^  were 
imposed,  go  forth  firom  her  mother's  hmue  into 
the  world,  alone. 
The  meeting  at  Harding's,  was  quite  as 


Meantime,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
its  position,  the  babe  was  steadily  winnine  its 

way  into  a  heart  that,  torn  the  beginning,  <r»t  Edith  as  to  her  mother,  but 

shut  the  door  against  it,  with  a  r«solute  and  »®  "  oecasion  for  the 

cruel  purpose.  Mrs.  Beaufort  could  never  come  mqnahfled  declaration  of  her  Aitnre  purpose— 
wbcr«  it  was,  without  feeling  a  desira  to  take  *  declaration  tbat^  as  has  faeea  aeen.  sbe  wai 
it  in  ber  arms,  and  hug  it  to  her  bosom;  and  \  P«p»rta  to  sustain, 
the  more  she  resisted  uiis  desire,  the  stronger 


it  became;  until  the  confiict  occasioned,  kept 
her  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  news  of  Fercival's 
death  was  recdved,  Colonel  D'Arcy  visited 
Clifton.  On  being  announced,  Edith  positively 
refused  to  see  him;  and  her  feeble  state  war- 
ranted, even  in  her  mother's  view,  the  decision. 
He  remained  only  a  short  time;  but,  on  leav- 
ing, placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  B«tufbrt  an 
epistle  for  her  daughter,  ooached  in  the  tender- 
est  language,  and  renewing'  prerioiu  offen  of 
his  hand. 

FercMval  ont  <^  the  way.  Mrs.  Beaufin-t 
was  now  more  than  ever  resolved  to  compass 
this  darling  scheme  of  her  heart — the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  Colonel  D'Arcy.  The 
first  step  ia  its  sure  accomplishment  was  to 
get  the  child  oat  of,  the  way.  Bat,  bow  was 
this  to  be  done)  It  was  a  floe,  healthy  child, 
mcH-e  than  usually  forward  for  its  age,  and  in 
no  way  likely  to  die  speedily,  unless— unless?— 
Did  thoughts  of  murder  stir  in  the  mind  of  that 
proud,  Selfish,  cruel  woman? '  Such  thoughts 
were  suggested,  and  even  pondered!  But  other 
thoughts,  of  diagraee  and  punishment,  came 
quickly  to  drive  (hem  out.  The  abandonment 
of  Grace  was  next  determined  upon.  To 
effect  this,  she  first  induced  Elith,  who,  from 
gri^,  sickness,  and  incessant  persecution,  had 
entirely  Eost  her  mental  equipoise,  to  write  a 
letter  of  acceptance  to  Oolonel  D'Arcy.  Pas- 
dve  hopelessness  left  her  a  mere  instrument  in 
her  mother's  hands.  For  her  acts,  she  was 
scarcely  responsible.  The  letter  of  accept- 
Ince  passed  speedily  from  her,  and  went  on 
its  mission  beyond  recall.  This  fiwt  of  ac- 
ceptance was  a  great  power  gained  over  Edith; 
a  power  that  Mrs.  Beaufort,  seeing  her  vantage 
groondi  used  with  a  heutiess  rigor,  that. 


CHAPTER  XVItl. 

"If  the  heart  is  not  satisfied,  motlier,  life  at 
best  is  a  heavy  burden." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  and  her  daughtv  were  sitting 
together,  on  the  day  after  their  recovery  of 
Grace,  and  talking  calmly  of  the  future.  Hope* 
less  of  attaining  her  ambitious  ends,  the  former 
had  given  up  the  struggle,  so  long  continued. 
Evoi  though  but  a  few  hours  bad  passed  since 
the  uneqiud  strife  with  Edith,  die  was  be- 
coming clearly  conscious,  that  her  course  of  ac- 
tion towards  her  child  bad  been  fkr  from  just, 
or  bnmane— and  that  her  position  gave  her  no 
rig^t  to  exerciseso  tyrannical  an  influence.  No 
longer  compelled,  by  her  own  selfish  purposes, 
to  cherish  a  feeling  of  antipatiiy  towards 
Grace,  she  found  her  heart  beginning  to  flow 
forth  towards  the  lovely  infant.  Such  was  the 
:  nameless  attraction  possessed  by  the  babe, 
that  even  with  all  her  powerfiil  reasons  for 
wishing;  to  annihilate  her,  if  that  were  possible, 
Mrs-  Beaufort  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
sphere  of  her  love- inspiring  innocence.  Now, 
when  no  barrier  to  afiection  reared  itself,  her 
heart  turned  towards  the  infant,  and  opened  it- 
self with  eagerness  to  take  her  in.  Quick  to 
perceive  the  real  change  ia  her  mother's  ftel- 
ii^  towards  Grace,  Edith  placed  the  little  me 
in  her  arms,  and  with  a  thrill  of  exquisite  de- 
light saw  it  drawn  impulsively  to  her  bosom, 
(^that  moment,  the  work  of  reconciliation 
was  accomplished.  Against  the  winning  at- 
tractions of  .Grace,  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  stnren, 
from  the  beginning,  but  never  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. It  was  all  in  vain,  that,  to  satisfy  pride 
and  ambition,  she  had  cast  her  ofi*;  even  in  the 
separation,  her  heart  had  mirrored  the  babe's 
sweet  image;  turned  ever  and  anon  towards 
ber;  and  yearned  for  her  restoration.  And 
now,  when  she  came  back  to  fagrighten,  with 
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h«r  aeii4>hu  presence,  tbe  duiaiess  of  thor 
nnhftppj  home*  and  no  strong  moUn  for 
tbnuting  her  out  remained,  ber  heart  leaped 
tonrda  her,  panting  with  its  l<nig*endared 
thirst  to  lore,  and  receiring  her  thenin  with 
^oy  and  gladness. 

'•Oh,  mother,"  added  Edikb,  as  thej  sat  to- 
cadi  stiiTiDg  for,  and  feeling  tbe  way  | 
tomrds  a  truer  reconciliation,  "bow  rainly  do 
we  seek  for  hapinneaB,if  we  seek  it  beyond  the 
range  (tf  our  own  tme  wants.  We  mnst  took 
inwards—not  outwards.  We  must  ask  of  onr 
hearts,  not  of  the  world,  bow  and  where,  and 
with  what  companionship  we  are  to  spend  our 
life's  probation.  As  for  me,  I  deaira  nothing 
beyond  my  own  home,  and  an  entire  devotion 
of  all  I  haTO,  and  all  1  am  to  my  child.  If 
that  will  satisfy  me,  why  should  any  one  seek 
my  unhappiness  by  dragging  me  into  unconge- 
nial spheres,  or  cursing  me  with  associations 
against  which  my  wlwle  nature  revolts  with 
loaUiing.  AsforOolonel  D'Arey— I  speak  uf 
him  now,  beeause  you  are  better  prepared  to 
underhand  nw  than  ever  before — bis  friendship 
even  oppresses  me.  But,  when  he  seeks  a 
nearer  assooiationr-presames  to  ask  of  me  the 
lore  giTca  but  once  and  never  to  be  given 
ai^in — I  am  almost  su&bcated  with  disgust. 
Yield  hitn  my  hand,  mother!  Never  while  I 
have  strength  to  bind  it  to  my  side.  I  would 
brave  a  thousand  deaths  in  preference.  lie  is 
a  bad  man — I  know  it  by  tbe  quick  repug- 
nance that  fills  my  heart  whenever  he  comes 
near  me.  Did  he  possess  a  single  germ  of  true 
manliness,  he  woiud  not  pursue  ne  after  all 
that  has  passed." 

A  servant  interrupted  them  hy  announcing 
that  a  strange  man  had  called,  and  asked  to  see 
Urs  Beaufort- 

"What  is  his  name?"  enquired  the  lady. 

"He  wishes  to  see  yoa  a  momoit;  bnt  would 
not  give  his  name." 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  man?" 

Tbe  servant  described  bim. 

"Say  that  I  will  be  down  in  a  few  mo- 
ments." As  the  servant  withdrew,  the  whole 
manner  of  Mrs.  Beaufort  obanged.  "It  is 
Harding,"  sud  she. 

Edith  started,  and  tamed  pale,  at  the  same 
time  lifiing  Grace  from  ber  mother's  arms. 

««What  IS  to  be  done?  How  did  he  find  his 
way  ben?" 

•*We  mnst  see  bim,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
after  a  few  momenta  of  hnrried  reflection.  - 

"Bath  of  us?" 

*>7e3,  Edith,  bath  of  us.  And  he  mnst  see 
Grace.  Nothing  is  left,  now,  but  to  concili- 
ate, and  bring  him,  a  certain  d^ree.  into  our 
confidence.  He  and  his  wife  proved  futhful  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They  loved  our 
little  Grace  truly,  and  cared  for  her  tenderly; 
and  they  must  hare  thdr  reward-  There 
was  a  fine  manliness  about  his  cnidnet  last 
night  that  raind  bim  high  in  mj  estimation. 
I  think  he  oan  be  trusted." 


"But  he  frightened  me  so,  mother.  Ht 
spoke  so  harshly,  and  seemed  so  and.** 

"Was  he  not  right,  Edith,  m  seekiDg  te 
prermt  onr  Uking  away  the  babe,  atrmngera 
as  we  were,  and  refusing  as  we  did  to  nra  aay 
satisfaction  as  to  onr  persondi^?  Ha  was 
right,  and  I  ai^ved  Ids  manly  firmoMS  at 
'■  the  time.'* 

"I  wish  you  would  meet  him  alone,  mo* 
;  ther?" 

"I  do  not  think  that  will  be  best,"  replied 
Mrs.  Beaufort.  "We  must  not  let  him  ae« 
that  we  are  afrud  of  him.  Our  retatatws  an 
very  difierent  from  what  they  were  last  even- 
ing; and,  if  we  show  a  conscionsneBS  of  on 
real  position,  he  will  not  be  slow  to  peroaire 
bis  own." 

The  room  into  which  the  carpenter  had  becai 
shown  was  a  lai^  parlor,  richly  furnished,  its 
six  windows  draped  with  heavy  eortains  of  red 
satin  damask.  Around  the  w^  were  fannc 
man^  pictures,  among  wluch  his  eyes  aooo  r^ 
co^ized  bis  two  visitors  of  Ihe  prerions  night, 
Mrs.  Beaufort  and  her  daughter.  Tbe  pof 
trait  of  Edith  had  been  taken  some  five  yean 
prerions,  and,  while  it  still  bore  to  ber  a 
striking  resemblance,  had  all  tbe  innooent 
sweetness  of  gentle  girlhood.  As  he  gazed, 
with  a  kind  of  fascioation,  upon  this  pictured 
countenance,  it  seemed  to  change  and  grow 
life-like,  and  he  almost  started  to  his  feet  as 
he  saw  the  eyes  of  dear  little  Grace  looking 
down,  with  a  loving  expression,  from  tbe 
canvas.  He  was  scarcely  freed  from  the  iDa- 
skm  when  he  became  aware  that  footsteps 
drew  near  the  docv.  Taming,  he  met  the 
calm,  dignified  face  of  Urs.  BMufort,  and  the 
pale,  timid,  half-fiigbtened  oountoianee  of  her 
d&aghter,  who  held  the  babe  be  had  lost, 
closely  drawn  to  her  bosom. 

"Mr.  Harding!"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  speak- 
ing with  entire  self-possession,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  the  carpenter  as  she  advanced  to  mttt 
him.  "So  you  have  found  us.  my  good 
friend,"  she  added,  "and  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well.  We  had  powerful  reasons  for  desiring 
to  remain  unknown.  Under  the  drcumstaneea, 
this  was  hardly  possible.  Too,  at  least,  were 
not  to  be  bafiled  in  your  search,  as  this  eu;ir 
visit  testifies.  'Sit  down,  Mr.  Harding.  We 
had  better  understand  each  otiier  folly?* 

Harding  was  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
calmness  ct  his  reeepiioD.  Tnm  titt  dignified 
countenanoe  of  Mrs.  Beaafbrt,  his  eyes  tnnicd 
to  tbe  swert  babe  that  lay  so  doaely  drawn 
agaiiat  the  breast  of  its  mother;  aa  thcj  did 
so,  a  softened  exprestion  passed  over  Iom  na^ 
faoe.  - 

"Graoe!  Grace!"  he  said,  tenderly,  and.  ad- 
vancing, reached  out  his  hands. 

Edith  moved  off  a  pace  or  two:  but  the  little 
one,  tbe  moment  she  beard  tbe  well-knovli 
vmce,  started  up,  and,  with  a  glad  mnrmnr, 
flnttwed  her  rosy  fingers  and  leaned  eageriy 
forward,  while  her  whole  foce  was  lit  op  win 
a  joyM  recognition.  S4ith  drew  her  babk* 
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while  an  esfamtion  d  taad^  and  alann 
dimmed  ha  comitenanee. 

**Let  Imt  come  to  me,  ma*am,"  said  the  car* 
pentCT,  in  a  lespeetriU  Toiee— it  EremUed  with 
feeling.  ^ 

Edith  glanced  towards  the  door,  fearfhUf. 
Harding  underatood  the  meaning  of  this. 

<*Yon  need  not  mistmst  me,  ma'am."  He 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  closed  it.  As  he  re- 
turned to  where  she  stood,  he  contiaued, 
**  Jacob  Harding  has  gone  thoB  far  in  life  with- 
oat  a  treacbfrous  action,  and  ho  will  not  vio- 
late his  honor  now.  Let  her  come  to  me;  oh! 
let  her  come!  Let  me  feel  the  dear  one  again 
in  my  arms,  where  she  has  tain  so  many, 
many  times-"  x 

Mrs.  Beanfort,  seeing  that  her  daughter 
atiU  hedtated,  took  Grace  from  her  arms,  and 
p'fteed  her  in  those  of  the  carpenter.  As 
Harding  received  the  preoions  Durden,  he 
clasped  her,  passionately,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
the  most  endearing  tones.  The  little  one  an- 
swered him  with  her  sweet  love- language,  and 
even  drew  her  tiny  arms  about  his  neck.  Uow 
wildly  be  kissed  her!  Dim  were  his  eyes  as 
he  restored  her  to  her  mother;  and  he  spoke 
not,  for  emotion  was  too  strong. 

"I  am  foolish,"  he  said,  as  he  recovered 
himself.  "It  is  not  manly,  I  know;  but  that 
child  has,  from  the  beginning,  softened  my 
heart  until  it  has  become  weak  as  a  woman's. 
How  yon  conld  ever  have  parted  with  her" — 
this  uooght  restored  his  self-possession,  and 
he  spoke  with  something  of  a  rebuking  stern- 
ness— "passes  my  comprehension." 

*<And  it  passes  mine!  It  passes  mine!"  mor- 
mnred  Edith,  speaking  to  herself,  as  she  bent 
lower  over  the  babe,  which  the  carpenter  had 
restored  to  her  arms. 

"As  lor  the  past,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
she  spoke  with  a  calmness  and  self-possession 
that  had  its  effect  on  Harding,  "that  must 
sleep,  my  frieQd,  with  its  errors  and  sofieriDgs, 
AS  far  as  memory  will  let  it  sleep-  All  I  will 
say  of  it  to  yon  is.  that  1  had  ambitious  views 
in  regard  to  my  daughter,  which  she  frustrated 
by  a  secret  marriage.  The  death  of  her  young ; 
husband,  a  few  months  afterwiuds,  and  white ; 
I  was  yet  able  to  prevent  the  fact  from  be- ' 
coming  known,  revived  all  my  amUtious 
hopes.  The  Inrth  of  this  child  I  was  able  to 
ocmceal:  and,  moreover,  succeeded  in  so  over- ' 
ahtdowing  the  mind  of  its  mother,  as  to  indace 
her,  in-  a  moment  of  partial  derangement,  to 
abandon  it  at  your  door — not  yours  by  choice, 
but  by  acddent.  The  rest  you  know.  The 
mother's  heart  was  too  strong  in  my  child. 
Her  babe  is  again  on  her  bosom,  and  there  it 
most  remain.  Her  grateful  thanks  are  yours 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  you  have  cared 
for  the  babe;  and  she  will  not  let  her  gratitude, 
believe  me.  rest  in  her  mind,  a  froiUess  senti- 
ment. For  the  present,  all  we  ask  of  you  is 
discretion.  Let  the  knowledge  of  our  person- 
'ality  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  remain 
wholly  with  70a  ud  yoar  wifo.  Of  course, 


the  babe  must  now  be  acknowledged,  and  we 
shall  proceed,  without  delay,  to  give  public, 
indisputable  evidence  of  my  daughter's  mar- 
riage. As  to  the  abandonment  of  the  child, 
with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  if  all  be- 
comes known  in  each  minute  particular,  we 
shall  suffer  strong  opprobrium.  Very  nator- 
ally,  I  wish  to  escape  this  myself,  and  espe- 
cially to  save  my  daughter  from  the  charge  of 
:  having  abandoned  to  strangers,  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  her  own  tender  infant.  Can 
we  trust  in  your  prudence?  Will  yon  not  bind 
yourselves  to  us— yon  and  your  wife — by  a 
new  debt  of  gratitude?" 

It  was  some  time  before  Harding  made  any 
answw.  His  mind  was  bewildered  by  what 
airs.  Beaufbrt  said.  Plain  enough  was  it,  that 
the  angel  of  their  household  was  to  retom 
to  them  no  more;  and  the  shadow  already  on 
bis  heart  fell  colder  and  darker. 

"All  does  not  lie  with  us,"  he  remuked* 
scarcely  reflecting  on  what  he  said. 
"Why  not  on  you?" 
Mrs.  Beaufort  spoke  anxiously. 
"The  dress-maker  you  saw  at  Mrs.  Barclay's 
yesterday,  directed  my  suspicions  towards 
you." 
"What!" 

Mrs.  Beanfort  grew  excited. 
"Miss  Gimp  told  me  that  yon  manifested  a 
nngnlar  interest  in  us  and  the  babe.   I  asked 
her  to  desmbe  you,  and  knew  you  by  the  de- 
scripUonin  a  moment  Therefore,  I  am  here." 

"Bad— bad.  That  is  bad.  I  was  impra- 
dent." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  spoke  to  herself. 
"I  have  also  seen  Mrs.  Hartley,  of  Overton." 
The  face  of  Mrs.  Beaufort  flushed. 
"She  knew  you  by  my  description." 
"Well?" 

"But  refused  to  say  who  you  was  or  where  I 
could  find  you,  unless  I  gave  her  my  entire 

confidence." 
"Which  you?"  

"Did  not,"  replied  Harding.  "Every  thing 
was  BO  much  involved  in  mystery,  that  I  ohoss 
to  be  discreet." 

'•That  was  well.  But  Miss  Gimp.  Does 
she  know  of  what  took  place  last  night?" 

"No  one  knows  it  oat  of  my  family,  exoept 
Mr.  Loog,  the  school-master,  whose  prudoiGe 
iB  altogetlier  to  be  relied  on." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Beaufort's  tom  to  be  si- 
lent For  many  minutes  she  sat  revolving  in 
her  mind  all  the  difficult  aspects  of  the  affair 
in  which  she  had  become  involved..  At  length 
she  said — 

"Mr.  Harding,  all  we  ask  of  you  now  is,  en- 
tire silence  to  every  one  for  the  present,  in  re- 
gard to  what  has  transpired.  We  will  offer 
you  no  personal  inducement  to  secure  this,  for 
that  would  be  an  insult  to  your  manliness  of 
character.  But.  you  have  laid  us,  and  can 
still  lay  us,  under  a  heavy  burden  of  gratitude. 
May  we  trust  yoa." 
"As  entirely  as  yon  eu  tniat  yonrselTCit,*' 
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WM  the  unfacutatiog  uiswer.  '*I  see  no  cood 
tbat  can  arise  from  bruiting  the  matter  abroad. 
Whj  then  shall  it  be  done?  Bat  tiure  is  one 
thing  I  must  ask?" 
"Name  it." 

"Thepriril^  for  my  wife  of  seeing  the  babe. 
Ah,  ma'am!  you  know  not  how  she  loves  it. 
For  many  weeks  it  slept  in  her  boaom,  until  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  herself.  You  know 
not  her  distress  at  its  loss.  Her  eyes  have  been 
full  of  tears  ever  since.  To  us  all.  the  child 
has  been  as  an  angel.  Strife  has  ceased  in  its 
blessed  presence,  and  the  lowest  murmur  of 
its  sweet  voice  has  been  a  'Peace,  be  still,*  to 
the  wildest  storm  of  passion." 

"Bring  her  here  to-morrow,"  said  Hn.  Bean- 
fort,  with  a  good  will  in  her  voice  that  bfr- 
tokened  ber  eamestnesa.  **  We  would  send  oar 
carrii^,  but  ^  reasons  that  need  not  be  sug- 
gested  to  you." 

"Yes:  bring  her  over,"  added  Editb.  "I; 
wish  to  see  her  and  know  ber.  She  has  laid  my  < 
heart  under  a  debt  of  gratitude."  ) 
Harding  arose.  "Once  more  let  me  feel  herl 
in  my  arms."  said  be,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
lovingly  on  the  infant. 

The  timid  mother  did  not  hesitate,  but  re- 
signed to  him  the  babe,  that  looked  up  fondly 
in  his  face,  and  smiled  its  sweetest  smile. 

**<jlod  bless  you  and  keep  you."  Harding 
spoke  with  deep  feeling,  fie  could  say  no 
more.  Kissing  the  pure  lips  and  brow  many 
times  fnrently,  be  handed  the  babe  back  to 
her  mother.  As  soon  as  be  bad  recovered  his 
self-possession  he  withdrew,  formally,  saying 
that  he  woold  see  them,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  some  time  during  the  next  day.  A  few 
miinutes  afterwards,  he  was  galloping  home- 
wards  as  fast  as  his  horse's  feet  would  carry 
him. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

Though  removed  from  them,  as  to  bodily 


The  intellKence  bronght  back  from  CHfioa, 
while  it  set  the  Umh  of  Mrs.  Harding  to  flow- 
ing afresh,  because  it  extingnished  all  hope  of 
the  babe's  restoration  to  ber  arms,  relieved  ber 
mind  greatly.  There  was  a  certainty  abotrt 
this  intelligence,  that  settled  the  doubtful  qnes- 
tioQ  of  its  fate.  Tt  was,  and  would  be  wdl 
with  the  child.  Her  love  for  it  could  ask  no 
more— though  her  heart  was  bleeding  from  the 
:  separation. 

To  the  eager  questions  of  the  children — 
"Where  is  Grace?"  "Have  you  seen  Qnct, 
father?"  "Isn't  she  coming  back  any  more?" 
— Mr.  Harding  answered  with  as  much  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  her  as  he  deemed  prudent, 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Grace 
did  not  come  to  them  agaio,  they  shoold  go  to 
see  ber. 

During  the  evening,  "SSr.  Long.  )he  school- 
master, called  to  learn  the  result  of  Harding's 
visit  to  Clifton.  To  him,  as  a  friend  folly  to 
be  confided  in,  the  carpenter  related  the  oc- 
curreoces  of  the  day. 

"She  has  been  such  a  blessing,  soch  *  com- 
fort to  us."  said  Mrs.  Harding,  as  th^  sat 
talking  of  Grace. 

"God  has  given  yon  many  comforts,  many 
blessings,"  answered  the  scbool-master,  as  he 
glanced  meaoiogly  towards  ber  children,  who 
were  all  present,  quiet,  half-wondering  aodt- 
tors.  Andrew,  over  whom  Mr.  Long  had  al- 
ready ac(^uired  great  influence,  was  stimdiag 
beside  his  teacher,  poud  of  the  notiee  and 
gratified  with  the  kindness  ever  extended  lo 
him  by  his  judtdous  friend,  while  Lotty,  who 
had  climbed  into  her  mother's  lap,  was  lying 
close  against  ber  breast,looktng contented— even 
happy. 

It  was  on  the  lip^  of  Mrs.  Harding  to  ttjUj 
—•'If  they  were  only  like  Grace."  But  her 
conscience  rebuked  her  for  the  thought  ere  it 
found  ntterance,  and  she  remained  silent.  Bat 
she  took  the  lesson  to  ber  heart,  and  as  she  did 


preseace,  the  Angel  of  their  Household  still  re-  so,  drew  her  arm  involuntarily  tighter  around 
mained  with  the  carpenter  and  his  &mily.  Not  Lotty,  who,  feeling  the  pressure,  looked  up  at 
a  member  thereof,  from  the  ragged  father  down  |  her  mother  with  a  smile  of  love.  In  ntoro, 
to  little  Lotty.  but  saw  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  soft  cheek  of  the  mother  was  bent  down 
their  spirits,  the  dear  yonng  face  that  brought  until  it  rested  on.ttte  snnny  hur  bo-  child, 
sunlight  into  their  darkened  dwelling;  but  they  The  school-master  saw  that  he  was  clearly 
saw  ber  with  tear-moistened  vision.  She  was  understood,  and  did  not  mar  the  good  impres- 
no  longer  thmrs  in  physical  actuality;  but  pre-  sion  of  bis  words  by  seeking  to  enforce  their 


sent  as  in  a  dream  that  is  never  forgotten. 
Subdued  even  to  sadness,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  family  was  marked 
by  a  tender  regard,  the  one  for  the  other.  Each 
felt  the  other's  grief  at  the  loss  of  Grace,  and 
deared  to  lighten  instead  of  increasing  its  pres- 
sure. As  for  Lotty,  since  Grace  left  them,  she 
bad  sought  to  win  for  herself  that  regard  in 
ber  mother's  heart  which  the  stranger  bad  oo- 
cupied.  She  was  too  yonng  fbr  reflection— and 
only  obeyed  a  beaven-insj^ed  instinct.  And, 
as  she  knocked  at  the  too  long  closed  door  of 
her  motlm's  heart,  that  door  gradually  yielded, 
until  at  last  the  rusty  binges  opposed  no  re- 
ustanoe,  ud  it  swang  wide  open  to  take  her  in. 


.meaning. 

On  the  next  momrog,  quite  early,  Mr-  and 
Mrs.  Harding,  accompanied  by  Lotty,  startrd 
f<>r  Gliften.  They  had  to  pass  the  door  of  Miw 
Gimp,  the  dress-maker,  on  tbeir  way.  and  she 
failed  not  to  discover  the  fact  that  tbe  carpen- 
ter and  his  wife  were  riding  oat  t<^;etlier,  an 
event  too  note*WQrthy  to  be  i^arded  with 
difference. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Where  are  tiwjr 

going?" 

Such  were  ber  rather  exdted  qnesdcms,  as 
she  laid  aside  ber  work  and  took  ber  [^aoe  at 
tbe  window,  to  note  tbe  direction  they  woidd 
take.  ' 
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"Over  to  Clifton?  Hardly.  Tes— I  declare! 
irthey  bavn't  Uken  the  road  to  Clifton.  Ab, 
ha!  Tbere'B  eomethiDg  in  the  wind.  I  won- 
der if  titiey  can  be  going  orer  to  Mra.  Beau- 
finrt's.  I  thooght  I  could  see  deeper  into  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Hatding  than  she  cared  for.  I 
was  Bore  ^e  knew  more  abont  Mrs.  Beaufort 
than  was  pretended.  But  whose  child  is  it? 
I'd  give  my  little  finger  to  know." 

Unable  to  work  with  this  mystery  on  her 
naiad.  Miss  Gimp  drew  on  her  bonnet  and  rin 
over  to  see  Mrs.  WiUita,  the  store-keeper's  wife, 
for  just  a  minute. 

'■Our  carpenter  is  getting  up  in  the  world," 
said  she,  as  soon  as  she  coold  thmst  in  the 
vords,  after  meeting  her  friend. 

••So  I  should  think,"  answered  Mrs.  ^ilHts, 
who  bad  seen  Harding  go  by;  "riding  out  with 
his  wife  at  a  time  when  other  people  are  at 
work.  My  husband  cant  affind  nidi  indol- 
genoe." 

"llinr  were  always  a  shiftless  set." 

Miss  Gimp  spoke  with  some  indignation. 
She  could  not  for^ve  Mrs.  Harding  for  the  im- 
penetrable reserve  she  had  thrown  around  her- 
self at  their  interriew  on  the  prenous  afternoon 
— a  reserre  felt  to  be  both  «  wrong  and  an 
insult. 

"And  will  come  to  be^ary  in  the  end," 
said  Mrs.  Willits.  "It  was  only  last  evening 
that  I  heard  Mr.  Grant  going  on  about  Harding 
at  a  great  rate.  It  appears  that  he  bad  pro- 
mised to  call  over  early  in  the  morning  to  con- 
sult with  him  in  regard  to  a  job  that  Grant, 
the  farmer,  wanted  done.  Mr.  Grant  waited 
at  home  until  dinner  time,  but  no  carpfnter 
came.  It  made  him  terribly  angir.  He  stoppitl 
at  our  store  in  the  evening,  and  the  way  he 
talked  about  Harding  would  have  done  you 
good  to  hear.  He  gave  it  to  him  right  and 
left,  I  cus  assure  you." 

"Didn't  keep  his  promise  with  him?" 

"Not  he — Mr.  Indifference  or  Mr-  Indepen- 
dence, which  ever  you  choose  to  call  him." 

"Mr  Shiftless,  }oa'd  better  say." 

"Well.  Mr.  Shiftless,  then.  And  now  he's 
playing  the  gentleman — riding  out  with  1)>6 
wife  as  coolly  as  if  he  hadn't  lost  a  good  job!" 

"Mr.  Grant  won^faave  anything  more  to  do 
him?" 

Miss  Gimp  spoke  with  a  kind  of  pleased  en- 
quiry. 
"Not  he." 
"Serves  Mm  right." 

*'0f  ooorse  it  does.  He  said  that  early  this 
snonuBg  he  would  go  to  Beechwood  and  en- 
gage a  carpenter  there;  and  he  swore— fbr  he 
was  in  a  great  passion— that  if  Harding  starv- 
ed, he'd  never  handle  a  dollar  of  his  money  so 
longed  as  he  lived." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  said  Miss  Gimp. 

"Nobody  can  blame  him,"  responded  Mrs 
Willits. 

"D'ye  know,"  remarked  the  dress-maker, 
lowering  her  voice,  and  speaking  mysteriously, 
"that  in  my  ounion  something  man  than  a 
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mere  pleasure  ride  takes  Ihem  out  tUs  mora- 

ing." 

•'What  are  they  after?  Where  are  they  go- 
ing?" enquired  Mrs.  WlUits,  brightening  up  at 
this  intimation  on  the  part  of  Miss  Gimp. 
"Th^took  the  road  to  OUfton,  I'm  ceriain-  '* 
"To  Clifton?  Well,  what  great  and  mightf 
business  takes  them  over  to  ifUut  I'd  like  to 
know." 

•'Something  about  that  child  they've  got,  111 
venture  my  existence,"  said  Miss  Gimp. 
"What  of  it?" 

Mrs.  WilHts  brightened  np  still  more* 
"I  think  I  oan  guess  where  it  came  fiom." 

•'Indeed!" 

"Of  course,  it  is  only  guess  work;  but,  in 
patting  this  and  that  together,  you  know,  we 
often  get  vary  near  the  truth.  I've  been  aewtng 
at  Mrs.  Barclay's  in  Beechwood." 

••Yes." 

"Toa*ve  heard  of  Mn.  Genenl  Betnftrt*  who 

lives  in  Clilton?" 
"Yes." 

-  ••Well.  I  never  knew  it  befbre;  bat  she's  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Barclay." 

"Is  she?" 

"Yes.  And  she  came  over  to  see  her  brother 
about  something  while  I  was  there." 

"Well?" 

"One  day,  when  all  the  fiimily  were  ont,  she 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was  alone,  sewing, 
and  made  herself  quite  sociable.  After  talking 
around  awhile,  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  Hard- 
ing and  his  family.  I  said  that  I  did-  Tbes 
she  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
were.  Of  conrse,  I  couldn't  give  them  a  very 
eialted  character,  and  didn't.  It  was^plaia 
enough  to  be  seen  that  she  had  some  secret  in- 
terest in  them.  Who  first  qwke  of  that  liule 
f&ondling  baby,  I  can't  now  remembCT:  but  the 
moment  it  was  named,  I  saw  Uiat  she  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  it  than  she  cared  me  to 
guess.  In  order  to  bring  her  out,  I  spoke  of 
.Harding  and  biswift;  in  the  strongest  manner 
:  — uking  good  care  to  say,  that  in  pladng  that 
:  child  in  their  hands,  it  was  like  potting  a  lamb 
among  wolves.  She  grew  uneasy  and  excitid 
at  this:  so  much  so.  that  she  clearly  felt  that 
she  was  betraying  herself,  and  left  me  atnupt- 
ly.  That  afternoon  she  went  away,  very  un- 
expectedly to  the  family.  Depend  upon  it, 
Mrs  Wiliits,  she  knows  all  about  I  hat  baby." 

*'  Why  don't  you  go  to  see  Mrs.  Harding,  and 
fed  around  her?"  enquired  the  Mer^keeper's 
with,  who  bad  become  much  interested  in  the 
dress-maker's  gossip. 

"I've  been  already,"  answered  Hiss  Gimp. 
••I  came  away  from  Mrs.  Barclay's  a  day 
sooner  than  I  intended,  and  on  purpose." 

"Ah?  Well,  what  did  you  make  out  of 
her?" 

"Nothing  oertain.  I  saw  Hardit^and  his 
wife,  but  they  won  as  close>moathcd  as  ter- 
rapins." 

"Did  yoQ  speak  to  them  of 'Mrs.  Beaufort?" 
"Yes;  and  it's  just  my  opijiioB^tfaat^fbef  got 
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onk  of  me  »B  I  and  didn't  let  me  see 

below  the  Borfwe  of  their  thoughts.   I  wms  »o 
moToked!" 

•'And  »  you  lefcmed  nothing?"  said  Mrs. 

^llNothing  oertain.  Bat  it  Ukea  sharper 
people  thw  they,  we  to  hide  things  firom  my 
That  both  were  greatty  interested  m 
Mrs  Batofort,  and  knew  far  more  about  her 
than  they  chose  to  teU,  was  plain  enough; 
»nd  thai  their  ride  orer  to  ChOon,  this  morn- 
ing, is  to  «?her,  I  do  not  in  the  l««tdoubt-" 

"  I  Bboaldnt  wonder  at  all,"  remarked  Mrs. 
WiUiU.  "Mrs.  Gkneral  Beaufort!  That  is 
news.   Has  she  a  daughter? ' ' 

..I  don't  know."  repbed  Miss  Gimp. 

'•Why  didn't  you  ask  Mrs.  Barclay?" 

"Just  what  I'tb  said  to  myaelf  twenty 
times  orer.  I'm  provoked  to  death  at  my  own 

."'^^fow  soon  aie  yon  gwng  orer  there  again?" 

••I  can't  tell.  I  don't  think  Mrs.  BueUy 
irill  want  me  very  soon." 

"We  most  find  out  in  some  way." 

"Yea,  indeed.  Ill  not  rest  until  I  know  all 
about  it.  You  remember  that  Hany  Wilkins 
«w  a  woman  carrying  a  bMkei  on  the  night 
the  child  was  left  at  Harding  si" 

"Yes." 

••Very  well.  He  told  aethat  lie*8  certain 
he  saw  the  same  woman,  riding  in  a  carriage, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Clifton.  Put  this  and 
thai  tog<Swr,  BIrs.  Willits,  and  it  isn't  Tory 
hard     make  out  a  case." 

»I  shonld  think  not.  Depend  upon  it, 
Ton're  fiiirly  on  the  trai^  Hwrding  isn't 
riding  out,  this  morning,  for  nothii^.  Had 
they  the  baby  with  them?" 

"That  I  couldn't  see.  I  tned  my  best  to 
look  over  into  Mrs.  Harding's  arms,  but  her 
husband  was  on  the  side  next  to  me,  and 
though  I  got  up  into  a  chair,  it  was  of  no  use. 
But  I  Bbouldn't  at  aU  wonder." 
"I'll  t«U  you  how  you  can  find  ont 
"Howl"  .       .  ^ 

"Just  by  runnii^  over  to  uieir  house  sw  a 
tainute.   Of  oourse,  nobody's  at  home  but  the 

^''"That's  it."  replied  Miss  Gimp,  starting  np 
»ni  go  this  instant."  And  she  stepped  to- 
mrds  the  door.  v.  i. 

-Don't  forget  to  stop  as  you  come  back," 
said  the  store-keeper's  wife. 

••Oh!  no.   I'll  be  sure  to  call." 

And  Miss  Gimp  left  with  the  sprightly  step 
of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen.  In  some  twenty 
mioates,  she  returned. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Willits,  as  she  oame  in. 

"No  child  there,"  answered  the  dress-maker. 

"No?  Indeed?" 

"True  as  preaching." 

"Whtreisit?" 

Miu  Gimp  shook  her  bead. 

••Who  was  there?" 

"Only  Philip  and  Lttey." 

"OotOdn'ttbey  telll" 


••They  couldn't,  or  wmtdnt— which,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say.  I  ncrer  saw  snsh  flam* 
stupid  little  wretches  in  my  lile." 

"Did  yon  ask  them  where  their  fiitbcr  sad 
mothor  bad  gpne?" 
"Yes." 

"What  answer  did  they  make?" 
"Said  tbey  didn't  know." 
«'They  lied,  I  suppose— instructed  by  tiieir 
parents." 

•'As  like  as  not."  answered  Miss  Gimp. 
"But  isn't  it  dreadful  to  think  of?  Who  can 
wonder  they  go  to  deetmctiMi?" 
"Nobody.  And  so  the  child  is  gone?" 
••Yes.  No  doubt  tbey  took  it  with  thai, 
this  morning.  But  111  find  out  all  aboot  iti 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  see  if  I  don't." 

And  with  Uiis  assurance,  the  dres»4nsk<r. 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  work  on  band,  t»  be 
:  ready  by  a  cert^n  time,  took  bar  departure  to 
renew  her  vain  eflbrts  at  meeting  her  enMe- 
ments.  To  pronuse  was  a  part  of  her  pnua. 
dim— and  not  to  keep  these  promises  to  the 
letter,  the  other  part.  Having  the  iuterests  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  to  attend  to,  it  was 
impossible  to  he  entirely  punctual  in  such  ob- 
impOTtant  matters. 


CKAPTEH  XX. 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  carpenter  and 
his  wife  returned  from  Cliftim,  each  with  sober 
but  not  troubled  countoiancea.  Their  anxie- 
ties about  the  babe's  wellkre  were  folly  satis- 
fied; but  tbey  came  back  with  the  sad  assu- 
rance that  its  sweet  smile  had  faded  from  their 
home  for  ever— that  an  angel  bad  departed 
fiom  among  them,  and  with  it,  they  feared, 
the  sweet,  angdio  infloenoes  that,  in  so  brief  a 
time,  had  made  their  desert  to  blossom  as  the 

"a  hurried  dinner  was  prepared,  and  then 
Harding  went  to  his  shop,  that  had  now  been 
closed  for  nearly  two  whole  days.  It  was  his 
intention  to  go  from  there,  immediately,  to 
former  Grant's  to  make  arrangements  about 
the  new  roof,  which  he  had  promised  to  attend 
to  immediately.  He  was  juat  on  the  ere  of 
doing  BO  when  a  neighbor  slopped  at  the  door, 

and  said —  *t  _i-    »  t 

"Why,  what's  been  the  matter,  Hardmg?  I 
was  aboot  going  orw  to  your  house,  to  see  if 
you  were  sick  or  dead."  ^         ,  ^ 

•'I've  had  a  litfle  bosmess  to  attmd  to. 
which  has  taken  all  my  time  for  nearly  two 
days,"  replied  the  carpenter;  "but  I  m  through 
with  it  now,  and  at  my  post  sgwi-"  .  _  „ 
"You've  lost  a  job  by  it.  I'm  thinking." 
aaid  the  ndghbor. 
«How  so?"  .^^     ,  , - 

*«I  heard  Grant  abusing  you  rigbt  and  left 
for  not  keeping  an  engagement,  yesterday 
}  morning.   He  said  you  promised  to  oome  owr 
»nd  see  him  about  *  new  loof  to  his  ham;  and 
I  that  he  waited  in  for  you  a  greater  part  of  the 
^day.  H«  was  dMadffeput  oat,  and,  in  tbt 
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■ftmooiit  ndo  om  to  PwwhwooJt  snd  wt- 
gtged  %  cupetttsr  tiicn*'* 

"Are  70a  sore  of  tl»tf "  adwd  Hwdiog,  u 
Ins  coontMianoB  ftll. 

**Vei!T  sore.  I  saw  him  riding  over,  my- 
self." 

"I'm  sony.  If  he'd  known  wAy  I  wm  tm- 
aUe  to  keep  my  engagement,  he  would  not 
hare  acted  so  luutily.  I  was,  this  moment, 
About  gomg  to  see  him." 

"It  won't  be  (tf  any  tae  I  can  tdl  you. 
Why  dido't  yon  send  him  word  Uiat  it  ma 
oat  of  your  power  to  see  him?" 

**t  taeuld  hare  done  an,  bat  didn*t  think  of 
it" 

"And,  iriiat  is  nune."  said  tb«  neighbor, 
'*Hr.  Edgar  was  gmag  to  engage  yon  to  build 
u  addition  to  his  hoose;  Irat  Qrant  talked  so 
■trcHig  about  you— flaying,  unmg  otfier  things, 
tluit  yon  were  not  to  be  depended  upon — mt 
Im  CMidnded  to  employ  another  carpenter-  So 
yoa  see,  tlus  'UtUe  btisinees*  (tf  jonis  has 
pnmd  ratfwr  a  bad  business.  Bat,  good 
momiDg!  I  mosnt  atop  here." 

The  ne^bbor  departed.  As  be  turned  bis 
back,  Harding  falded  his  arms,  and,  leaning 
hard  against  his  work-bench,  gare  way  to 
lieelings  of  despondency,  not  unmingled  with 
reproaches  towards  Hearen  for  the  bardneas, 
even  injustice,  of  these  cruel  reactions. 

"I've  done  nothing  to  merit  this,"  said  he, 
ia  partial  ntterance  of  his  tme  feelings.  "No- 
thing! nothing!  Then  why  am  I  left  wiOioat 
wk,  tboogb  my  bands  are  strong  and  my 
faaart  wUling?  God  never  badges  up  a  man  s 
way  in  one  duwtion  without  qpniing  it  in  u- 
frthier— so  says  the  school-master — and  so  I 
began  to  think  when  Gnmt  came  with  the 
offer  of  one  job  after  I  bad  lost  another.  But 
now  the  way  that  opened  so  enooungingly  be- 
fcfe  me  is  closed,  even  before  I  had  set  my  foot 
tiierein.  I  wtmder  in  which  direction  it  will 
now  open?" 

The  bitterness  distrust  was  in  both 
Harding's  voice  and  countenance. 

"There's  no  use  in  folding  your  arms  and 
standing  idle,"  said  a  Toioe,  spedcing  within 
Um* 

««0f  coarse,  not  -But  what  am  I  to  do? 
There's  not  a  single  stroke  of  work  oo  hand." 
Tfee  eaiyenter  answered  Us  own  tiioaght  tiius, 
speaking  aloud. 

"Do  something— make  something.  There 
•re  lumber  and  toots  In  jrour  shop." 

As  the  inward  rofee  said  this,  the  eyes  qf 
Harding  rested  on  a  half-flni^ed  pine  table, 
which  be  bad  commenced  in  an  idle  hour,  and 
thrown  aside  for  other  work.  It  was  suggested 
to  bim  to  complete  the  table  ratbv  than  not 
do  anything.  This  snggesUoo  be  resisted  for 
ft  time,  because  be  had  no  heart  to  work,  par- 
ticularly as  the  woik  wtmised  no  return. 

"Finish  the  table.  Somebody  will  want  it" 

The  Toiee  spoke  again.  With  something 
like  Uind  obedmioe  to  this  inward  monitor, 
ths  oMpeattt  oommeaopd  w^ting  00  the 


table.  TIm  eflort  naturally  rdiered  his  mind 
firom  the  heavy  preeanre  under  which  it  was 

bowed  down.  He  foU  bettor,  bnt  did  not  know 
why.  He  bad  yet  to  learn  that  in  all  oseAd 
work  the  mind  re^  with  a  degree  fit  oalm- 
ness;  that  thmn  is  a  power  in  tme  mentid  or 
bodily  labor,  to  sustain  the  E^irit  in  doubt, 
pain  or  sorrow.  Once  engaged  in  his  task,  he 
pursued  it  with  a  natural  ardor,  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  a  well-made  table  stood 
finished  in  his  diop.  He  was  lookiog  at  it 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ftleasure,  when  Stork, 
who  bad  been  very  shy  of  him  some  weeks, 
presented  himself  at  tiie  shop  door. 

"The  very  artiek  I  want,"  said  the  fsTem- 
keeper,  as  his  eyes  foil  on  the  toble.  "Is  h 
to  wder,  or  m  sale?" 

"Three  dollars  of  anybody^  moncijr  will  bqy 
it,"  answered  the  carpenter. 

"Eaoagh  said,"  returned  Stark,  dmwingoat 
hi^  parse.  "Here's  the  ctnn.  I'll  send  my 
Tom  over  for  it  in  half  an  boor.  And,  see 
here,  Harding,  if  yon*v«  got  time.  I  wi&h 
yoo*d  make  me  two  good,  strong  tiencbes, 
about  eight  ieet  long.  Some  chaps  got  to  sky- 
laikiog  over  in  my  house,  last  night,  and 
smashed  one  all  to  pieces  Sat  me.  Hnr  mwA 
wilt  you  charge  for  tbem?" 

The  carpenter  took  a  piece  <tf  ehalk,  and 
figured  op  the  oost  of  Uie  wood. 

"Two  dollars  a-piece,"  said  be. 

"Very  well.  Make  them.  Bow  soon  will 
they  be  done?" 

"As  I've  nothing  particular  on  hand,  to- 
day, I'll  get  out  the  stuff  this  afternoon,  sod 
finish  them  sometime  early  in  tbe  morning." 

"That  will  do."  And  the  tovem  keeper 
went  his  way,  leaving  three  dollars  in  the  cat- 
penter'spocket,  and  his  mind  sometlUngeasicar. 
Tbe  stuff  for  the  two  benches  was  got  out,  and 
tbe  work  on  both  nearly  completed  by  sun- 
down, when  Harding  closed  his  shop  and  re- 
turned home.  On  bis  way,  the  gloomy,  des- 
ponding state  of  mind  returned.  As  be  looked 
into  the  future,  only  a  wait  of  darkness  loom- 
ed up  before  him.  His  best  customers  had 
left  him— the  season  was  advanced— and  no 

Sound  to  baild  a  hope  noon,  was  under  bis 
It  Bfrs.  Harding  saw  the  heavy  oontracUon 
of  his  brows  as  he  entered,  and  it  oansed  a 
shadofr  to  fkU  upon  her  heart.  Had  tiis  eril 
spirit,  which  the  presence  of  Grace  drove  ont« 
come  back  to  bim  i«ain?  Alas!  alas!  IT  it 
were  so?  Tes,  the  evu  spirit  had  come  badr, 
but,  as  yet,  its  power  over  him  was  small.  It 
lay  in  his  breast,  as  a  live  coal,  and  only 
waited  for  the  fiiel  of  excitement  to  kindle  a 
blase  of  destructive  passion.  Happily,  that 
fuel  was  not  supplied.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  home  to  fret  or  disturb  him.  Bis  wife 
spoke  to  him  so  kindly,  that  be  conid  not  bnt 
answer  kindly,  and  the  children  were  so  quiet 
among  themselves,  that  no  cause  of  annoyance 
or  auj^er  existed  in  that  diraction.  Still,  he 
Ecmained  gloomy,  and  almost  entirely  silent 
"I  doo*t  know  wlutt  is  gfiiog  to  become  of 
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us,  Mary,"  said  he,  as  they  sat  together,  after 
the  children  bad  gone  to  bed.  The  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  his  wife's  manner,  had  gntdn- 
ftlly  sabdoed  the  state  of  irritkbilItT  that 
threatened  m  maeh  of  erll;  and  nor  be  fidt 
like  dmwing  neuer  to  her— letting  her  ahaxe 
Us  an^etiest  and  offer  him  her  sjrmpatlity. 

**Wh7  do  yoa  say  this,  Jacob?"  Urs. 
Hardmg  imised  her  eyes  to  the  sober  ftce  (tf 
her  hoaband. 

*•!  hSTti't  a  stroke  of  work." 

*'How  cornea  thatr*  The  interrogation  was 
m  gentiy  made,  that  it  encourtgad,  instead  of 
repressing  confidence. 

"Dear  knows!  I  don't  jast  understand  tt. 
To  me,  it  sewns  very  strange,  that  just  now 
work  should  all  stop,  when  there's  not  been  a 
day  before,  in  ten  years,  that  I  hadn't  as  much 
as  I  oould  do-  I  promised  Mr.  Grant  to  call 
yesterday  morning  about  putting  a  new  roof 
on  his  bam-  Bat,  yon  know  why  I  couldn't 
see  him.  He  got  angry  because  I  didn't  keep 
my  appointment,  and  gave  the  job  to  a  carpen- 

■  ter  over  in  Beechwood- " 

**That*8  only  a  angle  job,"  said  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, without  seeming  to  be  in  the  least  tron- 
Ued  by  the  gloomy  prospect  befbre  them. 

■  ** You're  a  good  workman,  that  erery  one 
knows.  And  I've  often  heard  you  say,  that  a 
man  who  does  good  work,  never  need  fear  but 
what  he  11  have  enough  to  do." 

**Ye8,  Mary;  but  look  how  fkr  the  season  is 
advanced.  Every  good  job  that  I  expected, 
has  gone  into  other  hands,  aod  I  don't  know 
a  soul  that  now  talks  of  building  even  a  pig- 
pen, this  year.  I  feel  completely  disheartened. 
If  we  were  only  a  little  beforehand,  I  wouldn't 
fiiel  so  b&d.  But,  we  are  not.  Every  thing  is 
run  down,  and  I  havn't  ten  dollars  ahead." 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 
H^rdiag  opened-it,  and  found  a  strange  man, 
with  a  large  bundle  in  bis  hand.  Bis  own 
name  was  inquired  for. 
**I  am  the  person,"  he  answered. 
"Mrs.  Beaufort  sent  this  litter  to  yon"— 
handing  a  letter— **uid  this  bundle  to  Mrs. 
Harding"— reaching  out  the  package. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  said  the  carpenter, 
as  he  received  the  letter  ud  package. 

"No.  sir-  It  is  Ute,  and  1  must  ride  over 
to  Olifcon,  io-nigbt." 

The  man  departed,  and  Harding  turned 
back  into  the  boose.  Breaking  the  seal  of  the 
letter  with  unsteady  hands,  he  opened  it*  and 
read— 

"I  wish  to  see  yon  to-morrow.  Oome  over 
early.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  can  serve 
serve  your  worldly  interests  materially.  1 
learn  that  you  are  a  good  workman,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  whatever  yon  may 
undertake.  I  am  about  patting  up  several 
outbuildings,  and  making  sraie  important  al> 
teratioas  in  mr  Ikouse.  ft  is  partly  in  refer* 
enoe  to  thssa  luUert  that  I  wish  to  see  yon. 

Edr'h  BuuroKTt" 


Witl^a  tins  letter  anotlnr,  dfavotod  to  Ibn. 
Harding,  was  enclosed. 

"Oh,  Jacob!  Just  see  here!"  By  Om  time 
her  httsband  had  gathered  the  meaning  ot  fait 
letter,  Mrs.  Harding  was  in  fall  posacaskn  trf 
the  contents  of  hers.  As  she  thus  exclaimed 
she  held  up  two  buk  Inlls,  each  clainung  the 
valoadon  of  flf^  doHars,  while  her  hot  bad  • 
br^ht.  joyful,  wondering  expresnon. 

"Why.  Mary!"  ejaculated  the  bewildered 
carpenter,  as  he  reached  oot  for  the  letter  of 
his  wife.  It  read- 
Accept,  dear  madam,  from  one  who  can 
never  forget,  and  never  repay  the  debt  she  owes 
you,  the  enclosed  as  a  first  act  of  justice.  Uae 
it  for  yourself  and  c^Idren.  Accept,  also,  a 
few  small  presents  for  yonrself  and  them.  I 
have  talked  much  with  my  mother  abontymi 
and  your  good  bosband  smoe  yoa  left  as  this 
morning,  and  I  think,  if  thm  is  notbiDg  to 
bind  you  to  yonr  present  place  of  abode,  that 
we  shall  soon  have  yon  near  us.  We  are  aboot 
making  some  extensive  repairs,  improvements 
an^  alterations  in  and  aroand  our  home,  and 
my  mother  thinks  that  your  husband  is  jost  the 
man  to  whom  she  can  safely  entrast  thtir  oib- 
cation.  She  desires  him  to  see  her  in  the 
morning.  Urge  him  to  come  without  fail. 
YoofS,  with  gratitude, 

Edith  Pbhoitai.." 
"It  is  broad  daylight,  now,"  such  were  the 
carpenter's  vrords,  after  sitting  silent  for8<»e 
moments. 

"The  darkest  boor  isjust  bdbre  daybreak, 
you  know,"  said  Mra.  Hiudiiq;,  bar  eyes  flUing 
with  glad  tears. 

"Providence  never  hedges  up  a  man*!  way 
in  one  direction,  withont  opening  it  in  amUNr. 
So  Mr.  Long  said  to  me;  and  so  I  tried  to  be- 
lieve. Bat.  how  can  one  believe  with  a  moa^ 
tain  rising  op  in  his  path,  and  thick  darkness 
on  either  si<te  of  himi   I  cannot." 

"But  let  us  not  forget,  Jacob,"  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's voioe  was  sabdoed,  almost  humble, 
"what  more  the  school-master  said  in  his  kind 
and  earnest  talks  with  us." 
"What  did  be  say.  Maty?" 
"That  the  hedging  up  of  our  way  in  life,  sad 
;  the  opening  of  new  paths,  are  not  for  the  alooe 
sake  of  worldly  good." 

"Yes,  I  remember."  The  carpenter  bowed 
bis  head  tliongbtfully. 

**Bat,  for  tbe  saJre  of  heavenly  and  eter- 
nal good,"  continued  Mrs.  Hardmg.  "How 
much  he  talked  of  oar  mental  wants,  and  of 
our  mental  safforingst  and  as  he  talked,  did 
we  not  both  see  and  fed  that  mere  bodi)^ 
wants  and  sufferings  were  noUiing  in  compon* 
son  to  tbeael  The  natural  event  of  finding  a 
babe  at  our  door,  wfaidi  we  received  with  re- 
tootance,  how  mneh  delight  of  mind  it  m** 
duoed!  Now,  it  was  in  Provideooe,  as  Mr. 
Long  said,  that  tht  babe  was  so  left  at  oar 
door;  and  does  it  not  sesm.  that  it  was  so  pro- 
vided for,  in  order  that,  throngfa  this  nabiral 
event,  oor  spirits  might  beoooe  better  and  hap- 
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pier?  Surely,  we  are  all  better  and  bap{»er 
fyr  the  preaence  of  dear  Uttle  Grace  among 

OB." 

"Hare  I  not  said  to  a  Imndred  times. 
Ifaty?"  There  was  light  in  the  carpenter's 
&c«  as  he  said  this. 

"And  will  we  not  all  be  better  and  happier, 
if  we  oan  be  where  our  eyes,  erery  Uttle  while, 
may  look  upon  her  angel  face?  Ob.  yea,  I 
know  we  will;  for  the  tight  of  that  fuce  will 
lift  oar  hearts  upwards,  and  make  us  desire 
that  spiritual  innocence  of  which,  as  Mr.  Long 
so  beaatifolly  said,  she  was  the  perfect  bodily 
oorrespondent.  And  the  denre  will  prompt 
us  to  resist  the  evils  of  our  nature.  And 
if  we  resist  evil,  you  know,  it  is  said,  that 
it  will  depart  from  us.  Dear  husband!" — 
and  as  Mrs.  Harding,  animated  with  her  sub- 
ject, leaned  towards  him,  and  laid  ber  band 
npon  bis  arm,  the  carpenter  saw,  as  of  late  he 
had  sesD  so  many  times,  the  sweet  beauty  in 
hn  fiioe  that  had  charmed  and  won  his  love  in 
the  time  gone  by — "Dear  husband!  Let  us 
faeUere  that  the  hedging  up  of  your  way  in  the 
old  Erection,  and  the  opening  of  it  in  this,  is 
not  80  much  for  the  sake  of  worldly  prosperity, 
as  fiw  tbe  higher  good  of  our  spirits.  Oh.'  is 
not  peace  of  mind  more  to  be  desired  than  all 
earthly  benefits?  It  is,  Jacob — my  heart — 
your  heart,  replies  that  it  is  Let  as,  then,  in 
accepting  the  earthly  good,  look  still  higher, 
and  daim  the  better  portion  that  may  be 
oars." 

**Yoa  are  learning  these  wise  lessons  &ster 
than  I  am,  Mary,"  said  the  carpenter,  with  a : 
tenderness  of  manner  that  went  to  the  heart  of; 
his  wifia  *'In  the  school  of  good  I  shall  be,  I 
lear,  a  slow  leanw.  Bat,  the  aptw  scholar 
most  have  patience  with  my  poor  progress.  I 
am  has^,  moody,  and  passionate  by  nature, 
Mary,  as  you  know  too  well.  As  you  over- 
oome,  give  me  aid.  If  you  can  keep  your 
heart  in  the  sunlight,  mine  will  not  long  re- 
m^n  under  the  cloud.  If  your  sky  continues 
serene,  the  storm  will  soon  pass  from  mine- 
Try  and  remember  this,  Mary,  and  in  my 
darker  moods,  bear  with  me.  You  will  surely 
hare  your  reward." 

*'And  in  my  darker  nu>od8,  Jacob,"  answer- 
ed his  wife;  "and  they  will  oome,  for  I,  too, 
am  hasty  and  passionate,  you  must  bear  with 
me.  Oh,  leros  help  one  anotber!" 

The  pledges  and  promises  of  that  bonr  were 
Dsrer  fiu^tten,  as  tbe  brighter,  hap[ner  fatnre 
attested.  On  examining  the  package  sent  by 
the  mother  of  Grace,  it  was  found  to  contain 
▼arious  articles  of  clothing  for  Mrs.  Harding 
and  her  children,  besides  a  handsome  vest  pat- 
tem,  and  a  dozen  fine  silk  handkerchiefs  for 
the  carpenter.  Tltey  were  gratefully  received, 
eomiog,  as  they  did  so  timSy,  and  under  cir- 
fMimstanoas  that  did  not  make  the  gift  a  bur- 
dening obligation.  Tranquil  was  their  sleep 
that  night,  and  tbe  morning  of  a  new  day 
fotmd  them  lo(^iig  hopefnUj  into  the  Ivighten. 
ing  filter*. 


CBAPTBtt  XXI. 

A  month  later  in  the  prepress  of  events, 
and  we  find  the  carpenter  and  his  fiunily  re- 
siding in  a  small,  neat  bouse,  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs-  Beaufort,  happily  relieved  from  all  anx- 
iety about  tbe  "Iwead  that  perishlM,"  and  snr> 
rounded  with  more  of  taste  and  comfort  than 
they  had  ever  known.  Harding  had  already 
entered,  actively,  upon  the  execution  of  such 
work  as  Mrs.  Beauiort  first  desired,  and,  thus 
far,  was  giving  every  satisfaction.  Why 
should  this  not  be?  for  he  was  quick  and  skil- 
ful  in  all  the  branches  of  his  trade,  and  per* 
fectly  honest  in  the  execution  of  whatever 
might  be  entrusted  to  him.  All  that  could  be 
done  to  make  Mrs.  Harding's  new  home  a 
pleasant  one  was  done  by  Mrs.  Percival,  who 
came  over,  almost  daily,  to  see  her,  accompa- 
nied by  her  babe,  whose  visits  to  the  carpen- 
ter's family  ever  seemed  like  the  shining  in  of 
sunbeams.  Grace  was  still  the  Angel «  thdr 
Household,  bearing  back  throuj^  her  sweet 
presence  to  their  bodily  eyes,  or,  when  absent, 
to  the  eyes  of  their  spirits,  the  natural  passions, 
which,  like  evil  beasts,  were  striving  to  devour 
the  innocent  affection  just  born  in  their  hearts, 
and  which  were  daily  gaining  strength  and 
beauty.  Bright  moments  to  Harding,  in  the 
day's  circle  of  boors,  were  those  in  which  the 
babe,  borne  in  the  arms  of  her  naree,  came 
out  to  see  him  at  his  work.  If  he  laid  down 
his  axe,  his  saw,  or  his  piano,  at  snch  times, 
that  he  might  take  tbe  oappy  little  one,  and 
hold  ber  against  his  heart,  who  could  blame 
the  act,  or  deem  him  an  idler  from  his  tuks? 
Not  a  stroke  the  less  was  given  for  these  mo< 
ments  of  self  indulgence,  if  we  may  call  them 
by  so  cold  a  name,  for  tbey  sent  new  life 
through  tbe  carpenter's  naves,  and  fresh  vigor 
to  his  wilting  hands. 

Oaly  a  few  weeks  were  permitted  to  pass  ere 
the  public  announcement  of  Edith's  marriage 
was  made,  accompanied  by  such  evidence  to 
all  interested  friends,  as  removed  even  the 
shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion.  The  fact  of  the 
babe's  abandonment  by  its  mother  at  the  door 
of  a  stranger,  was  never  clearly  understood. 
That  it  bad  been  in  tbe  carpenter's  family  was 
known;  but,  under  what  peculiar  circnm- 
stances  it  came  there,  was  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion even  to  the  ndghbors  of  Harding.  Be- 
yond tins  narrow  oiiole,  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  in  order  to  wmceal  the  marrii^ 
and  birth  of  tbe  child,  Mrs.  Harding  had  bem 
selected  as  the  nurse,  and  pledged  to  secrecy 
in  regard  to  its  parentage.  Even  among  the 
carpenter's  old  ndghbon,  this  theory  finally 
prevailed,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  bjr 
Miss  Gimp. 

"I  always  said,"  so  the  dress  maker  gossip- 
ed, after  having  settled  to  her  own  satisfaction 
all  the  difScalties  presented  by  the  case — "that 
Mrs.  Hardiag  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  child  than  she  cared  to  tell.  I  said  this  in 
the  b^ianiog,  and  I've  never  altered  my  mind, 
Yoa  cant  make  me  beheretljat  people  like  the 
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HardiDgS  would  tak«  »  atrenge  htbe  Into  thrir 
honse,  ud  trett  it  erea  b^n  thia  one  of 
tlwlr  own,  ualeM  well  paid  ht  it  It  ian't  in 
Mtan;  moA  less  in  the  nature  of  sooh 
people." 

And  this  solution  of  the  matter  wag  pretty 
generally  adopted,  thos  saTins  the  yonng  mo- 
ther that  croahing  odinm  much  must  have 
followed  the  olear  annunciation  of  her  act,  even 
doneaa  it  was  in  a  state  <rf  partial  derange- 
ment 

Two  months  only  had  passed,  idnce  Bdith 
was  presented  to  her  friends  in  her  true  cha- 
racter, when  Oolonel  D'Arcy,  not  to  be  baffled 
in  tbe  pursnit  of  her  hand,  wrote  her  a  long, 
earnest  letter  of  erympathy  and  condolence; 
begging  forgiveness  at  the  same  time  for  the 
Mdor  of  Ua  attentions  at  a  period  when  she 
aoBt  hare  been  bowed  to  tbe  earth  with  sor- 
row—a  sonow  of  which  he  was  "neoeasaiily 
knorant"— and  asking  the  privilege  of  occa- 
mtnally  viuting  at  her  motner's  house  as  a 
ilriaid.  Not  to  leave  the  matter  solely  to  her ' 
tmlnased  detnsion,  the  gallant  Oolonel  wrote 
ftlao  to  Mrs.  Beanfort  mentioning  his  letter  to 
daughter:  and  frankly  saying  to  her,  that, 
notwitlutandiog  the  secret  mamage  of  Edith, 
and  Urib  a  child,  now  that  her  hnsband 
was  dead,  he  was  ready  again  to  offer  his 
hand.  Instantly,  the  smoaldering  ambition  of 
this  proud  woman  was  fanned  into  a  blaze; 
and,  onoe  more,  she  resolved  to  compass,  if 
possible,  the  long  desired  marriage  of  her 
daughter.  The  asknowled^ent  of  Edith's 
true  relation— that  of  the  widowed  wife  of  an 
ob8cnre,yoang  adrentnrer-^wonld,  she  had  not 
doabted.  at  onoe  aetUe  all  so  far  as  D'Arey  was 
omcemed.  and  this  was  why  she  strove  so  des- 
perately to  prevent  its  taking  place.  In  con- 
senting to  publicity,  she  had  abandoned  her 
ambitions  iiopes.  Now,  they  all  started  again '. 
into  vigonras  life.  The  hand  of  her  daughter  \ 
was  yet  deemed  worthy  of  possession,  even  by  '■ 
Oolonel  D'Arcy— the  mamage,  so  dear  to  ber 
heart,  might  yet  he  accomplished — and  she  in- 
stantly resolved,  that  its  fiulore  should  not  be  in 
consequence  of  any  want  of  effort  on  her  part- 

Tbe  two  letters  came  by  the  same  poet. 
Bdith  had  just  fiaished  reading  her's,  when 
llrs.  Beaufort,  the  ardor  of  whose  re-awmkened 
purpose  impelled  to  an  immediate  interview 
with  her  danghter,  entered  the  room  where  she : 
sat  with  the  flush  of  outraged  womanhood  yet : 
warm  upon  her  chedu. 

**Is  yonr  letter  from  Oolond  D'Aroy?**  en- 
quired tiie  mother,  slightly  hedtatfaig  in  the 
oonsolous  oonvioUon  that  the  sulyeet  would  be 
ttsagreeaUe. 

"It  is,"  was  EcUth's  rimple,  yet  firm  re- 
fponse. 

"He  knows  (tf  your  maniaget" 

"Yes." 

"May  1  see  your  letter?" 

Elith  handf^  the  letter  to  her  mother,  who, 
mfterrea^Dg  it,  aud— 
■•  <*Wbat  answer  will  you  maker* 


'•None,"  wma  replied. 

"None!  That  will  be  miooarteons." 

"He  is  entitled  to  no  courte^  from  me"— 
was  the  dedrive  answer,  "and  will  getDooe." 

"But,  Edith"— Mrs.  Beaufort's  face  was 
flushing,  and  ber  eyes  beginning  to  gUtter. 

"Mother!"  EdiOi  interrupted  her— "wfa^ 
I  have  said  to  you,  hitherto,  about  this  mas, 
WIS  said  from  the  heart;  and  I  give  it  a  r»- 
peated  utterance,  hardly  repres^ng  a  cry  of 
abhorrence.  His  very  name  is  an  offence;  and 
his  presenoe  here,  if  you  permit  him  to  come, 
will  be  to  me  an  outrage.  I  understand  the 
hidden  import  of  bis  glos^g  letter  deariyi 
but  he  writes  to  me  in  vain.  No — not  even  as 
a  friend  will  I  receive  him.  Mother!—" 

A  hurried  step  was  heard  this  instant  in  tlie 
haU,  and  Bdith,  checking  Uw  ntteranee  ot 
what  was  on  her  tongue,  started,  with  eai(» 
^es,  and  ohanging  eheeks  to  the  floor.  Wttfc 
tnnda  r^sed  and  partly  extended,  mnd  bar 
gace  rivettM  on  the  entrance  to  the  room,  die 
stood,  her  ear  bent  to  the  sounding  tread  of  a 
man's  approaching  foet  instant  more,  and 
uttering  wildly  the  cry — 

"Henry!  Ob!  nty  hnsband!  My  husband!* 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  breast  of  a  tall, 
handsome,  embrowned  young  man,  who 
sprung  forward  to  reoeive  her,  and  catching 
her  eagerly  in  his  arms,  oovereid  her  fooe  with 
kisses. 

"Oh!  Henn!  Am  T  dreaming?"  sobbed 
the  bewildered  yonng  creature,  as  disengaging 
hvsdf  partly  mm  his  arms,  she  gazca  into 
bis  fkce,  presring  the  hair  ha^  with  both 
hands  from  bis  ample  finvhead. 

"Not  dreaming.  Edith,  dear,"  he  aniwered. 
"The  dream  is  past— this  is  tbe  riad  nwatai- 
ing." 

"My  hnsband!  Mv  dear,  dear  hnsband!" 
And,  fondly,  Edith  laid  ber  head  upon  lus 
bosom.  A  moment  only  it  rested  there:  then, 
starting  up,  she  oangbt  him  by  tbe  arm,  and, 
drawing  him  towards  a  door  that  opened  lale 
an  adjoining  room,  said — 

"Oome." 

He  followed,  as  she  led. 
"Look!" 

They  had  entered,  and  were  heade  a  cndle 
in  which  thdr  babe  was  sleeping. 

"It  is  ours.  Henry!— oat*  sweet,  preciens  oimI 
Oar  darling  Oraoe!"  And  lifting  it  tsnderiy, 
she  laid  it  in  his  arms. 

As  if  a  blasting  spectre  had  met  her  vision, 
Mrs.  Beaufort  fled  to  her  chamber  at  the  dght 
of  Peretval,  and  was  now  Indden  from  all  eyes 
bat  those  of  her  Makw.  She  had  fully  be- 
lieved  him  dead,  and  had  rejoiced  in  his  death; 
his  sodden  appearance,  therefore,  was  as  of  one 
risen  from  the  dead.  His  coming,  too.  just  as 
old  schemes,  so  long  dierished,  were  about 
being  reconstructed.  lo  scatter  ^1  ber  mad 
bition  to  the  wind,  seemed  so  like  Heavpn't 
mockeiy,  that,  with  a  cruBhed,  helpless  /eel- 
ing.  she  shrunk  into  herself,  and  bowed  her 
spirit  in  the  faittttness  of  foijied  snbiBiasiMi. 
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Two  boon  ftftonrardi— EdiUi,  wlio  knew  |  strength  mticiait  to  bear  the  weigjit  of  my 
ha  too  Wdl  to  intrade  dnrtog  tiie  time,  bad  '  body  wu  gained.  Then  fbe  life-cniTent  began 
not  even  tapped  at  ber  duumber  door— sbe  to  flow  more  freely;  and  a  few  wnika  of  rapid 
came  forth,  and  reorived  the  husband  of  her  conTalescence  placed  me  so  near  to  health  that 
daughter  with  a  degree  of  cordiali^  altogether  1 1  ventared  to  make  this  homeward  joomey. 
iinezt>«cted.  Soon  af^er  I  was  taken  to  the  hoepital,  a  man, 

**We  beliered  yon  dead,  Mr.  Percival,"  PtM  named  Henry  Percival,  died  in  one  of  the  sick 
she.  "Can  yon  explain  why  we  were  deceived  ]  wards.  Mr.  Maris,  I  suppose,  took  it  for 
by  false  intelligence?  Mr.  Maris  wroto  to  os,  granted  that  my  death  was  the  one  reported, 
first,  that  you  were  very  ill.  and,  soon  after,  and  immedlatuy  eommimioated  the  net  to 
that  yon  bad  died  of  a  malignant  8onthem|you." 

iever."  For  a  oonriderable  time  after  the  young 

"I  was  ill,  very  ill,  for  a  time,"  the  yonngj  man  ceased  speaking.  Mrs.  Beanfort  sat  with 
man  answered,  "bat  not  of  a  malignant  south-  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  endsntly  in  deep  and 
cm  fever.    The  physician  at  the  hospital  to  troubled  thought 


which  T  was  sent  to  ^e,  and  where,  in  Provi- 
dence, I  was  permitted  to  recover,  strongly 
suspected  that  I  had  been  nafatrly  dealt  by— 
some  of  my  symptoms  resembling  In  a  marked 
degree  the  efi^ts  of  poison." 

"Poison!"  Mrs.  SeanlbH  looked  startled 
as  she  gave  almost  involantaiy  utterance  to 
the  word. 

"Tes;  and  I  have  now  but  little  doubt  that 
such  was  the  case,  for  I  leam,  with  no  small 
sorprise,  that,  after  my  repM-ted  death.  Colonel 
D'Arcy  roieired  his  omx  for  the  hand  of 
Sdith." 

"Colonel  P'Arc^!  what  of  him?  What  had 
he  to  do  with  your  sicknessi"  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort's countenance  became  suddenly  clouded- 

"I  know  not  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  PerdrBl;  "but,  this  I  know, 
hs  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Huls,  and  viaited  htm 
on  the  night  I  was  taken  dek.  They  drank 
wine  together,  and  both  urged  me  with  such 
gnmoQS  kindness  to  toke  a  glass  of  fiberry 
with  them,  that  I  could  not  reftise.  Colonel 
D'Aroy  touched  his  glass  to  mine,  and  said,  in 
a  angularly  altered  voios,  so  it  strode  me  at 
tba  moment — 

"  'Tour  good  health.  Mr.  Percival.' 

"I  did  not  like  the  man,  for  out  of  his  eyes 
•n  evil  ^irit  had  ever  looked  at  me.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  that  spirit  seemed  to  glare 
upon  me  with  a  kind  of  malignant  triumph. 
Soon  after  drinking  the  wine,  I  felt  an  xmusual 
heat  in  my  stomach,  which  gradually  pervaded 
my  system.  My  head  grew  heavy  and  pain- 
ful, and  my  body  hot  ud  shiggidi.  On  com* 
plaining  of  indi^odtkm,  Mr.  Maris  advised  me 
to  m  h<Hue.  saying  that  a  few  horns'  rest 
woiud  restore  me.  But.  so  for  tnm  that,  I 
was  in  a  ragii^  fever  all  night,  and  early  on 
the  next  morning,  at  the  suggestioa,  as  I 
aftierwards  learned,  of  Idr.  Maris.  T  was  sent 


"There's  a  dark  mystery  here,"  she  said, 
at  length,  speaking  partly  to  herself-  *-Mr. 
Maris,  then,  is  a  pamcnlar  friend  of  Colonel 
D'Arcy?"  she  added,  raising  ber  eyes. 

"They  appeared  to  be  veiy  intimate.  I 
oftoi  saw  than  together." 

"It's  a  strange  story."  She  again  seemed 
speaking  to  herself.  "And  I  can't  make  it  all 
out.   Colonel  D'Arcy?— Mr.  Maria?— poison?" 

As  Percival  looked  at  her,  fixedly,  he  saw  a 
low  shudder  pass  through  her  frame.  A  dark 
suspicion  entered  his  mind  on  the  insUnt,  but 
be  resolutely  thrust  it  out;  and.  in  doing  so, 
he  was  but  just  to  Mrs.  Beaufort.  If  he  had 
been  dealt  by  foully,  of  which  there  was  small 
reason  to  doaU,  she  wat  no  parQr  to  the 
wicked  deed. 

A  faw  days  afterwards.  Colonel  D'Arcy^ 
following  up  his  letters  with  a  degree  of  coofl- 
doit  assurance,  made  a  vidt  to  Clifton,  in 
<»der  to  throw  the  weight  oi  his  personal  in- 
fiuenoe  in  the  scale,  and  thus  secure  a  prepon* 
derance  in  his  favor. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  now  that  all  blinding  antago- 
nism towards  Pemval  was  laid  aside,  and 
closer  contact  geve  her  a  better  view  of  bis 
character  sad  a  clearer  appredation  of  bis 
worth,  began  to  find  herself  drawn  towards 
him  with  a  power  of  attraction,  at  first  re- 
sisted, but  hourly  gaining  strength.  Bis  in- 
telligence was  of  a  diflferent  order  from  that  by 
whose  glitter  she  had  been  attracted  through 
life.  It  was  not  the  obtrusive  intelligence 
which  is  assumed  for  effect— illustrating  only 
the  pride  of  its  poasessor— hot  had  in  it  a  soul 
of  moral  wisdom— a  beantiftal  hnmanity,  warm 
with  a  higher  lifo.  Often,  as  he  talked,  she 
listened  with  something  akin  to  wonder;  and, 
as  her  eyes  rested  upon  bis  animated  counte- 
nance, Am  saw  in  it  a  manly  beauty,  caught 
from  the  inspiring  soul,  that  compelled  a  faalf- 


to  the  hospital  to  die.  An  ordinary  fever  reluctant  admiration.  Not  uofrequently,  «(; 
would  have  run  to  its  crisis,  terminating  in  |  these  times,  would  the  face  of  Colonel  D'Arcy 
favor  of  or  against  the  patient,  in  a  certain  present  itself  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind  with 
number  of  days;  but  the  fever  which  had  singular  vividness;  yet  ever  marred  by  an  ez- 
seized  upon  me  was  altogether  different,  and  pression,  well  remembered  as  peculiarly  its 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  tire  drinking  at  own,  but  now,  as  seen  in  oontrast  with  the 
my  vitals.  When,  at  last,  ite  fire  abated.  I  fine  countenance  of  Percival./e/J  to  be  cruel, 
was  left  so  much  exbansted  that  small  hope  of  selfish  and  debasingly  sensual.  Almost  with 
lecovecy  was  felt  by  either  physician  or  attend-  a  shudder,  at  soeb  times,  would  she  close  her 
ants.  It  was  mon  than  two  months  bdbre '  bodily  cjes*  seeking  to  destroy:^  unpleasaat 
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Tision.  It  was  on  m  occasion  like  this  tiiat  in  one  so  young.  Her  estates  were  large,  and 
the  •errant  announced  Colonel  D'Atot-  |  needed  the  intelligent  care  of  a  man  who  had 

"Impossible!"  ezdumed  Mrs.  Beanfort,  some  a(wnwntance  with  legal  and  landed  af> 
thrown  OTtirely  from  her  gaaid.  fairs.    This  knowledge,  the  education  of  Per- 

The  name  was  repeated.  \  ci^*!       «  »  measure  aupphed;  and  tus  calm 

"Tell  him  that  I  will  be  down  in  a  few  mi- J  judgment  and  integrity  of  purpose  wew  ft 
nntes,"  she  said,  recovering  herself.  ;  guarantee  for  the  rest  that  Mrs.  Beaofort  was 

For  some  momenta  the  three  looked  at  each  very  ready  to  aooept;  and  the  result  iavolnd 


no  measore  of  disappointmait. 

90  well  pleatwd  was  she  with  onr  fiimd  tba 
oarpeuter,  that  she  soon  made  a  oontract  with 
him  to  remun  aa  overseer  on  her  estate,  at  a 
Ubeml  salary. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  near  the  dose  of 
the  ensuing  May,  that  Mrs.  Potnval  stepped 
across  the  oroad  green  lawn  that  sloped  gemdj 
from  her  mother's  fine  old  mansion,  and  toot 
her  way  to  the  pleasant  cottage-home  of  the 
carpenter  and  hia  family,  that  stood  only  at  a 
short  distance.  Oo  entering,  she  found  no  one 
io  the  sittiog  room;  but,  with  the  familiarity 


other  in  doubt  and  irresolution.  All  of  them 
knew  welt  the  object  of  his  visit.  Penavslwas 
the  first  to  speak. 

"Let  us,"  said  be,  "go  down  loMther  and 
recmve  him.  He  thinks  I  am  dead,  if  betUnks 
of  me  at  all.  Should  my  suspicions  be  tme. 
at  sight  of  me  he  will  be  thrown  from  his 
guard  and  betray  himself.  Como!  Let  us  go 
at  once." 

And  he  arose,  moving  on  a  pace  or  two  in 
the  direction  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Beaufort  and 
Edith  fallowed,  as  if  impelled  by  his  will— the 

latter  carrying  Grace  in  her  arms.  , 

Side  by  mde  they  entered  the  parlor  where !  of  a  fnend  who  knows  the  awaiting  welcome  at 
D'ArcT  sat  awiddng  some  monber  of  the  |  all  times,  she  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  ad- 
^Qj^l-T  joining  apartment,  when  a  sight  met  her  eves 

•'c'ionelD*Arcy'"  that  made  the  blood  leap  warmer  from  m 

Mrs.  Beaufort  inclined  her  body  gracefully,  heart.  A  week  before,  had  been  bom  in  that 
and  smiled  upon  her  visitor  with  a  bland  smile,  chamber,  another  babe;  and  it  was  to  see  tho 
Bat  he  saw  not  the  motion  nor  the  smile,  for  mother  and  enquire  after  her  wants,  if  any 
his  eyes  were  rivetted  instantly  on  the  calm  were  unsopplied,  that  Mrs.  Perdval  had  now 
face  of  Perdval,  who,  with  his  young  wife  come.  She  sapposed  that  Harding  was  absot 
HhrinkiuK  to  his  alda  and  holding  her  babe  at  work;  but,  this  was  not  so.  The  fiw*  was, 
against' her  bosom,  looked  at  him  steadily  and  scarcely  an  hour  passed  daring  each  day,  ainoa 
Bternlr.  Only  for  a  moment  did  he  stand  in  the  little  stranger  came,  that  he  did  not  ran 
the  attitude  of  astonishment  assumed  aa  the  in  to  look  at  its  fair  young  face,  or  take  it  in 
unexpected  apparition  confronted  him— then,  hia  great,  strong  arms,  and  bear  it  about  the 
with  a  look  of  dismay  and  an  exclamation  of  room.  He  was  sitting  now  near  the  bed, 
terror,  he  swept  past  the  little  group  and  fled  where  lay  hia  happy  wife,  with  herface  turned 
from  the  house.  i  towards  him  and  the  babe:  and  be  was  hol(Ung 


he  added,  as  he  drew'an  arm  around  her,  and  \  Around  were  grouped  tbe  children,  and  litUe 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  pure  forehead— "bow  Lotty,sUtt«n^betweraber  fath«*sInM«^ 
thankful  am  I  for  your  dear  sake  that  Wa  ' 
wicked  purpose  failed." 
"My  children!" 

Tbe  Krms  of  Mrs.  Beanfort  wore  flung  sud- 
denly around  them  both. 
"My  ehfldren!" 

Her  voioe  ohoked,  and  what  she  would  have  ^      _  „    ^        —  „ 

said  farther,  remained  unspoken-  Pride  could  i  ing?   Why,  one  would  think  you  d  ttem  had 
not  BuiTBr  her  to  betray  the  strong  agitation  |  a  baby  in  your  house  hrfore!" 
^  fgjj,  "We  never  knew  the  value  of  a  baby,"  re- 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence.  Then  |  i^ied  tbe  carpenter,  '  'until  your*s  came  to  us 
she  disei^i^  her  arms,  and  turning  from  and  won  our  hearts.   Ah!   She  was  the  Angel 


laying  her  white  fingw  M^Uy  on  the  baby^ 
olwek,  and  talking  to  it  fondly. 

As  Mrs.  Percival  swung  open  the  door,  and 
at  a  glance  comprehended  the  soene,  she  said, 
with  a  pleasant  familiarity  that  her  previous 
intercourse  with  them  warranted—' 

Ah!    Nursiog  that  baby  again,  Mr.  Aid- 


them,  retired  with  slow  and  stately  steps  to 
her  own  apartments. 

One  scene,  more,  brieflr  sketched,  and  the 
cnrtain  must  fall  upon  our  characters. 

A  few  months  have  glided  pleasantly  by. 
The  nearer  view  that  Mrs.  Beaufort  now  had  of 
tbe  son-in-law  accepted  with  such  an  intense 
reluctance,  enabled  her  to  see  the  higher 
qualities  of  mind  with  whioh  he  was  endowed: 
as  w^  as  the  storUng  virtuM  alxeady  devdoped 


of  our  Household,  and  it  was  a  hard  trial  to 
see  her  go  forth  never  to  return  again  Bnfe 
God  has  given  us  another  angel." 

'  'And  may  she  be  dearer  to  you  than  the  one 
yon  have  lost,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  aa 
reaohad  over  and  took  the  preciotu  bnrdcn 
from  the  arms  of  Mr.  Baring.  "Have  joa 
chosen  a  name  for  it  yet?" 
Mrs.  Harding  glaoeed  towards  her  bnsboad. 
'•It  was  ohosm  the  faour  of  her  birth,"  an- 
nrersd  the  oaipenter. 
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«aiitOrw3B?'* 

Mrs  PeroTml  smiled  M  she  made  the  «n> 

0  other  name  would  ezpfos  oar  lore  for 
her.         it  is  Grace!" 

**Mky  she  indeed  proTOr  as  I  »m  Bare  she 
will,  the  Aogel  of  your  Household,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  with  touching  solemmty. 

An  audible  ••Amen"  broke  the  stUlness  that 
followed:  and,  as  we  npeat  the  wind,  the 
cortain  falls. 

THE  END. 


THE  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

What  a  ehanse  is  thisi  there'i  lometbiiiK  we 
miu 

or  innocence,  beauty  and  gleei 
All  eeattered  around,  may  the  toya  be  found, 

And  the  kittens  are  frolicking  fr«e; 
Bat  we  hear  no  more  little  feet  on  the  floor — 

Soft  patling  of  little  feet  b«re; 
Nor  the  ealtini;  voice,  that  made  us  rejoice. 

Our  names  had  such  melody  ruel 

Abt  the  babe  is  at  rest  on  its  mother's  breut. 

Come,  now,  while  it  yet  is  awak^t 
Anil  the  darling  eweet,  with  kisies  will  meet, 

The  kisses  we  tenderly  take. 
Weary  of  play,  through  the  long  Summer  day, 

It  tarns  from  the  merry,  wild  throng. 
And  cloeely  it  clings  to  the  folding  wings. 

And  lists  to  the  lullaby  song. 

Now  softly  is  hid,  *neatb.tbe  fringed  lid. 

The  loving  and  languishing  blue; 
So  flowerets  bright  will  close  up  at  night, 

OpprcMed  by  tbe  ilamberouB  dew. 
In  repose  bo  deep  has  the  charmer.  Sleep, 

Enfolded  the  beautiful  form, 
That  it  seems  like  Deathj  but  tbe  blessed 
breath 

We  feet  on  the  rosy  lips  warm. 

And  a  more  dirine  and  radiant  sign 

Of  tbe  living  spirit  we  trace. 
In  the  smiling  gleam,  which  some  heavenly 
dream 

Spreads  over  the  innocent  facel 
By  tbe  smile  we  know,  that  sweet  and  low, 

The  "ansEels  are  whispering"  neari 
An  invisible  band  doth  about  us  stand. 

To  keep  away  evil  and  fearl 

Oh!  slee|Hng  child,  with  the  face  so  mild. 

We  think  of  the  trouble  and  tears — 
The  wrinkles  of  oare  those  features  may  wear,  - 

In  a  fttw  of  these  worldly  years; 
And  resolves  anew,  in  our  hearts  rise  true, 

And  meekly  to  Heaven  we  pi  ay, 
That  our  lives  may  be  safe  teachers  to  thee. 

To  lead  thee,  in  joy,  on  thy  way. 

To  lead  thee  to  go,  where  in  parity  flow. 

The  bright,  living  waters  of  Trutht 
So  thy  placid  brow  shall  keep,  as  now, 

Unsallied,  "the  dew  of  thy  youth.'* 
And  when  Time  shall  come,  with  the  meted  sum 

Of  weary  old  three-score-and-ten, 
Tbon  sbalt  hear  the  song  of  the  angel  throng. 

And  smile,  in  thy  slumber,  th$n, 

Qdeeis. 


LEAF  FROM  A  HOUSEKEEPER'S 
JOURNAL. 

The  imadonied  troth  of  this  ''Leaf  from 
Ellen  Eyrie's  Journal,"  will  awaken  recoUeo- 
tiooB  in  the  mind  of  many  a  housekeeper. 

Monday  —Baby  fretAil  through  tbe 

night— just  fallen  nto  a  sound  sleep;— aleei^ 
mysdf— six  o'clock;  time  for  a  good  honse- 
keepcr  to  be  stirring.  Bridget  left  last  night 
at  five  minutes*  warning,  doubtless  in  conse- 
qoence  of  a  promise  I  had  made  her,  to  in- 
spect tbe  kitchen  and  premises  during  the 
day.  Own  health  had.  having  been  confined 
to  my  room  for  several  weeks,  doricg  which 
time  Bridget  has  been  sole  mistress  of  the 
manrion.  Repair  to  the  kiteben— stove  choked 
with  ashes  and  covered  with  grease.  Make 
desperata  use  of  shovel  ud  ash  pan,  and 
strive  to  kindle  a  fire.  Bad  sncecss— hiaband 
roaring  himself,  oomes  to  my  assistance.  Fire 
bants  -tea-kettle  sought  fi>r,  and  discovered  in 
the  same  state  as  the  stove.  After  mach  tima 
spent  in  reclaiming  it,  it  is  at  length  set  down 
to  boil.  Oofiee-pot  filled  with  a  black- looking 
liquid,  and  crusted  with  grounds  of  at  least 
three  weeks*  standing.  Gofiiee  pot  also  re- 
claimed. Baby  wakes,  and  cries  to  be  taken 
up.  Husband  makes  the  cofiiee.  wfaile  the  baby 
is  washed  and  dressed;  then  takes  the  baby, 
and  begs  the  breakfast  may  be  hastened,  as 
his  biwiness  is  nnnsually  pressing  to^daj. 
Oook  the  oakes,  and  set  the  table.  Pant^ 
oloset  minas  two  tea-spoons  and  one  sUver- 
fork.  Table  cloth  fotmd  half  sank  in  an  un- 
covered pot  of  pickles.  Sugar- bowl  contains 
the  dregs  of  a  foreign  substance,  which  closer 
examination,  proves  to  be  soft-soap. 

Break&st  over — hosband  gone— baby  dttiog 
on  the  floor  with  a  dipper  to  play  with.  At- 
tempt to  arrange  tbe  pantry,  but  find  the  con- 
fusion interminable.  Baby  tires  of  tbe  dipper, 
and  tottles  along  by  tbe  wall  and  cbairs  till 
she  gets  hold  of  my  dress,  and  then  screams  to 
be  taken.  Let  her  scream  till  the  breaklkst 
things  are  washed,  and  then  taking  her  on  mj 
arm,  retreat  to  the  parlor;  fire  bums  feebly — 
ooal-grate  wants  clearing— beds  want  making 
—parlors  want  sweeping  and  dusting— zincs, 
oil-cloths,  and  doorsteps  want  washing—haby 
po-emptorily  vetoes  all  these  wants— get  ner- 
voos— ait  down  with  the  look  of  a  mu^,  and 
try  to  Tock  her  to  sleep— soeeeed.  after  a  whole 
honr  spent  in  the  effm.  \Ae  her  down,  and 
repair  to  the  wardrobe — find  it  minas  one 
black  veil.  Laundiy  oloset  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
with  piles  of  sheets,  towels,  and  pillow- cases, 
astonishingly  diminished.  Attempttorepair  the 
disorder  and  discover  what  Is  missing- am  too 
exhausted  to  'continne  the  operation— shot  tbe 
door  upon  the  moss,  and  crouch  dis^  upon 
the  sofa.         •         •         •  • 

Ring,  ring,  ring— gtrl  wants  a  place — stands 
with  muddy  feet  on  the  front  steps,  and  at- 
tempts to  force  her  way  in  through  the  hall — 
Uw»  patch  over  h«x       and  an;  qtiantitj  of 
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dirt  DTer  ber  dms— order  her  off.  RestDretbe 
kitchen  to  order,  mostly  with  the  baby  on  my 
arm — ^reptir  to  the  parlor,  rouse  the  fire,  aod 
rock  the  btby  to  sleep.  Find  brush  and  comb, 
and  make  an  attempt  at  dressiBg.  Rap,  rap, 
rap — hair  ow  my  sboalders  won't  go— vain 
resolution-  Open  comes  the  dow,  and  tramp, 
tramp,  a  slew,  heavy  step  across  the  dining- 
room— door  opens— a  woman  with  a  \ag  cloak 
— ^basket  of  essences  uid  cotton  edgings,  and 
as  much  mod  as  her  shoes  can  carry.  leU 
her  K  want  nothing,  and  bid  her  go — woman 
hesitates— repeat  the  "go"  with  nneommon 
emphasis,  and  aba  starts,  doses  the  door,  and 
is  mil.  Hasten  across  the  room,  and  open  the 
door  to  see  wlwt  she  is  about  Woman  feigns 
a  limp  to  excuse  the  slowneBS  of  her  gait,  and 
disawears.  Fdlow  her  aenws  the  room,  and 
bolt  iIm  door,  to  beridofftirther  intnirim-  Sit 
down  again  with  another  effort  at  hair-dressing. 
Ring,  ring — keep  my  seat— ring,  riog,  ring, 
ring — person  goes  away;  look  cut  and  see  a 
girl  leaving— sorry — she  may  hare  come  from 
the  intelligence  ofiioe.  Baby  wakes— take  her 
up.  Ring,  ring,  ring — set  her  down  to  cry, 
and  go  to  the  door  this  time.  Ladies  calling- 
entire  strangers,  whom  my  prerious  call  found 
not  at  home.  Fed  mortifiM,  and  bow  tbam 
awkwardly  in,  thinking  all  the  while  of  my 
dowdy  double-gown  and  bidf  flniabed  tdlet. 
Front  parlor  neither  swept  nw  doated,  and 
without  a  fire.  Back  parlor  bearing  strong 
token  of  the  baby's  ham  and  other  nursery  ac- 
oompaniments.  Take  the  baby  up  and  dry  to 
quiet  ber  in  vain.  Ladies  remain  a  few  mo- 
ments, daring  which  nothing  can  be  said,  be- 
cause the  baby's  strong  lungs  have  monopo- 
lized all  the  air  in  the  room.  Make  an  apol<^ 
and  bow  them  out,  conscions  that  apologies  can 
never  do  away  with  first  impresuons. 

Rap,  rap — girl  from  the  intelligenoe  o£Qce — 
Irish— just  over — can  she  cook? 

"Iniude.  ma'am,  and  I  can  cook,  if  yell 
taebe  me,  well  enough." 

"Bat  can  yon  do  nothing  without  teaching?" 

*'Sare,  an^  how  would  II" 

••Oan't  yoo  make  breadi" 

"No  more  than  a  child  unborn;  but  if  yell 
show  me  how.  111  make  it  asy  enough." 

<*Why.  have  yon  never  seen  it  made?" 

"Niver." 

«>But  how  can  yon  have  grown  to  your  age 
without  ever  seeing  any  bread?" 

"Indade,  ma'am,  at  home  it  was  mostly 
pnties." 

"Yon  can  wash  dishes  and  clothes,  I  sup* 
pose!" 

"I  niver  thried;  but  if  ye '11  thry  me,  I've  no 
doabt  ru  do  whatever  I'm  bid." 

**Bnt  what  have  you  done  all  your  life/" 

"Troth,  at  home  I  was  in  the  field  or  bog 
jist,  from  one  year^  end  till  another,  cutting 
peat,  or  digging  praties  with  the  gossoons." 

I  sit  down  and  write  a  note,  requesting 
them  to  send  me  something  less  ignorant  than 
the  present  specimen,  and  bid  bw  take  it  back 
wiOi  her  to  the  ii^eUigeboe  office. 


Seat  myself  once  more.  Ring,  liag,  iSng — 
take  no  nodoe— if  it  is  the  girl  I  want,  she 
must  come  ronnd  to  the  back  door.  Rap,  np, 
rap— perhaps  she  has;  open  the  dotv — book 
agent,  with  a  large  portfotb  of  highly  aihumi- 
noted  works.  Tdl  him  I  do  not  wish  to  bi? 
— book  ^;ent  does  not  oare  for  that — erowiu 
his  way  in,  and  onloads  his  wares  on  the 
dining-taUe.  Tell  htm  sharply,  that  I  have 
no  time  to  look  at  th«n — besides  having  seen 
them  at  least  a  dozen  times— book  agent  mnb- 
ters  something  a'ooat  politoieas  and  goes. 

Return  to  the  baby— bal^  ooosiderably  ont 
of  patienoft— mother  ditto-  Ring,  ring,  nng— 
do  not  hear.  Rap,  rap,  rap— go  to  vam  dsor, 
hopbg  to  find  a  re^wctaUe  girl  this  Heat, 
Spruce  young  man  with  a  fine  vnoe,  bowing, 
and  presenting  a  small  bottle- 

"Have  yon  ever  the  toothache,  ma'am?  sore 
Rpeciflo — cure  it  in  two  seconds— <mly  twen^ 
five  caits."  k 

"No." 

Attempting  to  dose  the  door— another  bottle. 
"Perhaps  you're  trouUed  with  corns,  an  on- 
doobted"- shutthe  door  in  his  face  and  rsdra. 
Rap,  rap,  rap — girl  wiots  a  place. 
"Come  bom  the  intelligenoe  office?" 
"No." 

"Lived  anywhere  befioe?" 
"No." 

What  can  she  do?— Everythii^-  Tdl  ba  to 
call  again  in  the  morning — expect  a  girl  from 
the  intenigeoce  office,  and  don't  like  to  ts^one 
without  a  reference.  See  her  spe*k  to  Ifn. 
W.'s  cook  as  she  leaves.  Call  to  Ann.  and 
what  she  knows  about  her.  Says  she  is  just 
out  of  the  workhouse  for  stealing  from  her  last 
mistress.   B^in  to  despair  of  a  good  girL 

Another  rap  at  the  door.  Chioamaa  wants 
to  sell  me  a  distorted  tea-cup  in  exchange  fyr 
my  husband's  best  pants,  with  the  privilege  of 
stealing  two  or  three  vests  vhile  making  the 
bti^m.  Shut  the  door  upon  him,  half-re- 
solved to  buy  a  big  dog  to  answer  snch  calls. 

Nice  looking  girl  passes  Uie  wmdow  as  I  re- 
cross  the  dini^  room— enters  and  hands  me  a 
note,  saying,  in  a  broad  Irish  bn^oe, 

"Mrs-  Hagan  heard  ye  were  wanting  a  girl, 
and  sent  me  to  jez  with  this.  I  was  living 
with  ber  several  months,  till  my  sister  fell  ill, 
and  I  was  forced  to  leave  to  take  care  of  her.**' 

"Wdl,  Maiy,"  said  I,  afler  reading  Bfrs. 
Hagan 's  note,  "did  you  do  all  Mrs.  Bail's 
kitchen  work  while  you  were  there?" 

"Dear  me,  Uiat  I  did."  she  replied,  "and  the 
chambermaid  gone  half  the  time,  besides.** 

"You  think,  then,  that  you  can  get  dong 
with  my  work,  and  keep  things  in  <»der,  £ 
you?" 

"Troth,  an'  I'd  be  sorry  if  I  oooldn*t,  with 
yoar  little  family." 

"dan  yon  comeimmedtatdy?" 

"Sure,  I'm  come  now." 

So  Mary  is  set  to  work  about  the  tea,  wUb 
t  retire  once  more  to  the  parlor,  glad  to  mange 
things  a  littie,  and  clear  the  clouds  from  mj 
blow  iieiiwe  mj  hi  ' 
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HOME  PICTURES  FRAMED. 
OR,  LIF£  IN  THE  WILDEKNESS. 

No.  Ut. 

Nem  lugbed  a  gayer,  sveeter  giii  in  the 
voody  abftdes  of  Sylvan  Ddl  than  tlie  heroine 
of  my  story— Grace  Harris.  Little  as  a  fairy, 
bright  ss  a  bntterfly,  and  sweet  aa  an  angel, 
ma  onr  Grace,  the  Tillage  belle  and  Tillage 
Bchool-teacber.  Her  mother  was  a  widow,  and 
the  «Taila  of  her  daughter's  labor  helped  to 
support  the  lamily of  Httle  brothers.  flTerybody 
said,  Qraoe  oonld  hare  the  idTantages  that 
Deacon  Hall's  homely  daughters  had,  or  Dr. 
PrAtt's,  she  woold  &r  excel  them,  for  already 
she  oonld  write  a  better  essay;  and  it  was 
BbvBwdly  hinted,  \n  the  (dd  ladies  of  the  Be- 
nercAent  Stwii^  Sodetyt  that  th«  ooouional 
ixiems  which  appeared  ia  the  *>Ti8itoT,"  and 
shnply  signed  *'^lrilt"  were  none  other's  than 
Chmoe  Huns*.  A  tnuat  bhish,  one  day,  be- 
tniTed  her  Ideoti^.  The  little  troop  of 
aoholars  were  dismisMd  at  noon,  and,  as  they 
went  boonding  and  skipphig  on  the  green- 
aw«rd,  Grace  tied  on  her  pink  snn  bonnet  and ; 
wmlked  towards  home,  bat  jaat  as  she  passed  | 
the  vUIage  post-ofBce  the  simpering  yoong  post- : 
master  threw  her  a  late  copy  of  the  Visitor." ; 
with  a  marked  poept  in  it,  "To  Sybil."  Her| 
litde  heart  boonded,  and  the  surprise  and  i 
blosh  that  followed  was  a  rcTelation. 

Grace  walked  hurriedly  on  nntil  she  came  to 
a  damp  of  maples:  then,flingingofrher  bonnet, 
she  sat  down  in  its  temptiog  shade,  and  read 
the  poem  addressed  to  her.  No  wonder  her 
little  heart  flattered  like  a  caged  bird  beating 
its  tremUiog  wbp  against  the  bars,  for  the 
words  were  warm  ai^  impaasinied,  and  glow- 
ing irith  praise  of  her  own  sweet  songs;  bat 
the  simple  signature,  "Edward,"  gaTO  her  no 
clue  to  its  author.  Many  times  tut  afternoon 
was  the  thouRhtfhl  Grace  seen  with  her  eyes 
fiud  on  the  floor,  in  a  fit  of  absfaraetion,  and 
her  lips  moring  and  wluipering  somethbg  to 
DO  Tisible  person. 

Poor  human  Grace!  Flattered  and  elated 
with  the  tribute  paid  her,  she  wrote  another 
and  a  sweeter  song  than  had  ever  gushed  from 
her  youDg  heart.'  and  then  followed  anotlieT 
from  her  stranger  admirer. 

*^He  could  not  loTe  me,"  mused  Grace,  as 
she  looked  into  her  little  mirror,  and  saw  no 
trace  of  that  spiritual  loTeliness  the  poet- 
dreamer  had  invested  her  with.  Then  sbe 
looked  at  hsr  red  hands,  botii  bo  &miliar  with 
the  mop  and  duster,  and  her  plain  brown  hair 
and  ebeap  oalieo  ^ess;  and  the  tiny  germ  of 
Tanify  in  her  heart  made  her  sfgh  and  brash 
her  hair  baok  from  her  eyes,  even  though  ft 
was  not  near  them. 

The  editor  of  the  "Visitor"  informed  Grace 
that  her  unknown  admirer  was  the  only  son  of 
a  wealthy  planter  in  Kentucky,  and  that  he 
designed  risiting  the  Dell,  purposely  to  see  the 
gifted  one  whose  wagfi  bad  made  radi  an  Im- 
jnaum  on  him. 


"Ha  wtwships  genlns  like  yours,"  he  added; 
"bat  I  trust  be  may  not  deprive  us  of  onr 
ringhig  bird." 

Very  happily  Ad  the  short,  brfght  Sammer 
glide  away  to  the  little  teacher,  whose  routine 
of  duties  were  varied  hr  an  ocearional  pio-nie, 
or  qoiltiog  party,  and  many  of  the  simple 
amnsements  that  are  enjoyed  in  the  country 
and  its  nestling  rillages-  A  specimen  of  one 
quilting  frotie  is  so  closdy  inlinked  with  my 
story  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Fan  Ray  came  boondiog  into  the  widow 
Harris'  little  home,  one  ereniDg,  in  September, 
her  ^es  and  cheeks  all  aglow,  with — 

*'Dear  Grace!  Kate  Butler  is  to  give  a  quilt- 
ing par^,  on  Thursday,  and  Inrite  all  the 
girls  in  Ute  Dell,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Core, 
and  over  to  Cedar  Ridge,  and  eren  away  up  to 
Greentowa,  and  she  wants  us  all  U)  wear 
white  dresses  and  flowinglmir.  and  we  are  to 
take  tea  in  the  woods  onlTable  Itook!  Oh!  I 
am  so  gladi'*  and  the  cay  Fanny  dappsd  her 
hands  and  snatdied  a  ulf  finished  poem  from 
the  writing-stand,  where  Grace  sat,  and  caper^ 
ed  around  the  room,  holdiog  It  above  her  head. 

"As  I  lire,  Grace  Harris!'*  said  she,  stopfdnc 
short  in  her  pirouetting,  and  hennaing  to  read 
the  first  lines  of  the  song. 

Grace  blo^ed  deeply  as  she  caoght  the  of- 
feudiDg  missive,  and  destroyed  it. 

"I'll  not  tell  that  you  were—"  but,  before 
she  could  finish  the  sentence,  a  hand  over  the 
rosy  little  lips  sealed  them,  and  Grace  drew 
her  attention  to  the  anticipated  party. 

*'An  to  wear  white  dresses  and  flowing  hairi 
and  take  tea  in  Uie  woods?"  said  Grace. 

*'Tes,"  said  Fanny,  "wm't  that  be  grand; 
uid  the  swing  is  to  be  pat  up  in  the  barn;  and 
the  four  Arm  horses  are  to  be  at  onr  serrice; 
and  then  the  skiff  is  lying  in  die  Boid.  newly 
oared. too!" 

"I  had  rather,  Grace,  yon  would  not  weav 
yomr  white  lawn  dress,  if  you  are  all  to  go 
racing  like  a  parcel  of  wild  colts."  sud  Mrs. 
Harris,  raising  her  glasses  aboTO  the  snowy 
frill  of  her  cap,  "for  you  knOw  yon  have  to 
work  for  all  your  own  clothes." 

"Why,  mother,  I  can  wear  my  old  jaconet, 
even  if  it  is  low-necked  and  old-fashioned;  a 
new  pink  ribbon  will  make  it  look  quite 
pretty,"  said  Grace,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  noTelty  of  the  proposed  party. 

On  Sfonday.  before  the  great-expected 
Thursday,  I  do  belioTe,  from  every  olothea* 
line,  tor  miles  aroond,  there  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  wUtest  all  the  white  washings,  a 
snowy  dress;  and  then,  when  Thursday  morn- 
ing came,  the  flaxen,  and  golden,  and  aubum, 
aiut  red  and  black  hair  was  let  loose  from  ouil 
papm,  and  allowed  to  flow  over  (kir,  and  lU, 
and  brown  and  bony  shoulders,  all  Jast  as  tbs 
romantic  Kate  Butler  had  desired. 

Kate  was  an  only  daughter,  and  the  pride  of 
her  parents,  and  had  just  retnmed  from  Steu- 
benville,  where  sbe  had  heen  sent  to  boarding- 
school.  She  was  a  good,  trae-heacted  girl,  and 
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the  ooDTentioDalities  of  aociv^  hftd  pund  over 
her  and  left  her  the  same  wim,  glw,  fired  Ktto 
that  thej  had  foand  her. 

Her  home  wu  in  a  seeladed  nook,  among 
dark  eTergreen  trees,  and,  %w*j  ia  the  dis- 
taoce,  the  tall,  wavj  pines  seemed  reaching 
from  their  rockj  footholds  up  to  the  clouds- 
The  beautiful  stream  of  Clear  Creek  wound 
among  the  rugged  hills,  and  a  graceful  bend  in 
it  was  risible  from  Ktte's  resideooe. 

The  afternoon  found  them  all  gathered  to* 
gethw  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  old  cottage 
among  the  pines,  and  it  did  one*8  heart  good 
to  listen  to  the  merry  godws  d  laughter  that 
rang  out  on  the  Antamn  idr.  The  quilting 
was  quite  forgotten.  «x<wpt  hy  Deacon  Wal- 
laoe'a  girls,  and  Judith  Weston,  and  ^nnab 
Mills,  and  Mr.  Gray's  maiden  siitter  Letty, 
who  all  worked  as  though  their  r^utatkm  was 
at  stake.  Letty  declared  E^e  nerer  oonid 
make  merry  after  she  saw  aunt  Polly  Hughes 
die,  and  Judith  thsugbt  if  they  eame  there  to 
Tork  why  let  'em  work,  and  not  play.  Good 
old  auntie  Butler  said  they  might  eiyoy  them-* 
selves  as  they  pleased,  she  didn't  care,  for  Kate 
had  invited  them  more  for  their  company  than 
their  work. 

Fan  Ray  tied  on  auntie's  big  sun-bonnet, 
and  winking  slyly  to  those  nearest  her,  they 
all  followed  her  boanding  steps  to  the  great 
nmny  bam  in  which  was  a  stoat  swing  that 
would  eadl^  hold  nine.  Then  a  noisy,  laugh- 
ing troop  went  down  to  the  Bend,  and  gathered 
their  white  dresses  up  anmnd  than,  and  got 
into  the  skiff,  and  rowed  down  the  stream,  and 
in  and  out  under  the  willows  and  pines  that 
drooped  their  awa^og  limbs  qnite  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  while  Kate,  who  was  passion- 
atdy  fond  of  singing,  sang  some  of  her  sweetest 
songs  in  her  own  clear,  ringing,  bird-like  way. 

Kate  and  Grace  plied  the  light  oars  with  a 
skill  wekl  known  to  country  girls,  whose 
homes  are  near  to  streams,  and  after  they  had 
rowed  far  down  to  where  it  grew  narrow,  and 
where  the  rooks  jutted,  all  mossy  and  strongly 
laced  over  with  the  clutching  and  finger  like 
roots  of  the  piues,  and  where  it  seemed  a  place 
for  the  gambols  of  the  wildest  goddess  that 
aver  haunted  the  forest  recesses— just  then, 
Grace  dropped  her  oar  and  lightly  sprang  out, 
eoraptarea  wtih  the  deep,  nnmarred  beauty  of 
tiie  sylvan  spot 

The  litUe  ohun  in  the  end  of  the  skiff  was 
thrown  uonnd  a  gnarled  root,  and  the  merry 
ones  bruAed  the  leaves  ftom  off  the  mos^^ 
rocks  and  seated  themselves. 

That  was  a  picture  an  artist  might  yearn 
Ibr!  Grace  was  the  crowning  feature,  ntting 
as  she  did,  with  her  fingers  interiocked  in  her 
rapture:  her  hair  cardessly  pushed  away  from 
her  brow,  and  her  "old  fashioned  dress"  seem- 
ing the  very  garb  appropriate.  Ooe  arm  was 
half  hidden  in  tbe  moss  as  she  reclined,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  tbe  fieecy  clouds  and  Uue  sky. 
and  sombre  trees  reflected  in  tbfi  dear  boaom  of 
tbe  stream. 


"And  wtio  is  Bdward,  the  unknown  Iov«r  of 
our  Grace's?'*  said  Kate,  leaning  over  and  ga- 
theiing  up  a  handful  of  cnrls  from  the  bare 
shoulder  of  the  dreaming  poet-girl. 

"If  r^rts  are  true,  we  shall  see  him  beftre 
this  Autirain  has  passed  away,  and  I  should 
not  wonder,  judging  Dmn  the  fervor  of  his  last 
production." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  boistenms  laugh  was 
heard,  ringing  and  echoing  among  the  ialU, 
and  a  splMtuug  in  the  stream  caused  the  gay 
party  to  spring  to  their  ftct 

Mo  wonder  more  than  a  dosen  h»>ha  V  goAed 
from  out  the  moasy  nook  from  a  dosen  girl 
months,  for  there,  scattering  the  foamy  water 
at  every  step,  came  Fan  Ray  and  Eklle  Got^ 
ham  on  Mr.  Butler's  old  farm-horse  Ned,  and 
right  behind  them  was  Lillie  Burton  and  Jtam 
King  OQ  one  of  the  bays,  and  bringing  op  Os 
rear  on  quiet  Doll  was  Em  Bennett  and  Jooe 
Reed  and  Cal  Newman,  all  riding  just  like 
bays,  with  their  horses'  heads  trimmed  off  with 
tufts  of  evergreen  and  tassels  of  jnne. 

*-True  as  hounds  on  the  track.ain't  W6?**aaid 
Fan,  reining  up  old  Ned,  and  ordering  ber  file 
of  horsewomen  to  stop. 

I  never  saw  such  a  ludicrous  scene,  aad  if  aD 
Bedlam  had  been  let  loose,  there  oould  ool 
have  been  more  noise  and  louder  peala  of  lao^ 
ter  than  we  merry  ones  kept  up  fiv  a  fcv 
minutes. 

"Where  are  the  other  ^rlsT"  said  Kate, 
panring  for  breath. 

"Oh:  Uiey  are  wiffking  awa^  like  beea  in  a 
flower  gardffl,  commenting  on  indolent  habits, 
and  moralizing  on  the  fraUties  of  human  na- 
ture, and  our  maiden  friend  I>t^  Gray  ii 
telling  about  the  death-scene  of  her  aunt  Polly, 
and  the  time  they  all  had  the  measles,  aad 
thinks  likdy  the  coming  Winter  will  be  tbt 
severest  we  ever  had,"  said  the  miaehievoot 
Fanny,  with  a  vrinsome  dimple  playing  aboet 
her  little  rose-bud  of  a  mouth. 

Leaving  our  gay  ones  to  rest  or  rem  p  awhile, 
we  will  take  up  another  feature  in  our  **o«<r 
tme  tale." 

"Ohi  she  mast  be  an  mpA,"  for  ber  ao^ 
are  seraphic,'*  said  Charies  Tnmar  to  his  atsta 
Ida,  and  he  laid  down  a  copy  of  tbe  **Tintor," 
and  thrust  his  jewelled  fingws  thrcmgh  faia  aoft 
hair. 

"Why,  Charlie!  I  am  astonished  at  your  uo- 
boundcd  admiration  of  a  stranger,  who,  pei- 
dianoe,i8much  your  ioferiorin  birth  and  educa- 
tion- IwamyouDOttorelytoomndioatbemert 
matter  of  the  lady's  poetry,  and  peihaps  giv< 
yonrself  cause  to  regret  the  unguarded  wamtb 
in  which  you  speak  of  her,"  said  his  ^ster,  u 
she  affectedly  reclined  on  a  luxurious  sola, 
with  the  last  novel  lying  open  beads  her. 

"I  could  never  be  happy,  Ida,  unless  one  lik* 
the  unseen  'Sybil'  were  my  ministariiu;  angd. 
She  is  pure  and  gifted,  and  I  inland  to  wteM 
for  my  own.  I  shall  beprood  to  intradooshcr 
as  my  wife,  and  I  doubt  n»t  aba  viU  faoolr  tb 
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hristooratio  drde  in  whiob  sbe  will  more  with : 
;r»c«aDd  dignity.  She  mast  ba  lorely— so 
»ir  a  gem  canoot  rest  ia  a  casket  leas  hir," 
laid  Charles,  rising  and  paotng  tfan  Sox  im- 
>&fcientiy. 

-  •*How  would  yon  feel  brother  mine,  if  the 
peerless  'Sybil'  was  of  plebeian  birth,  graceless 

unloTdy  in  persont  and  " 

Ida  Tamer.  Uie  prood  heiress,  heard  only  a 
**pshaw,"  and  a  harried  tread  resounding  oa 
the  marble  steps  ftf  their  beantifiil  manstoD, 
mad  with  a  hai^hty  enrl  of  her  qaeenly  lip  she 
imng  for  her  maid  to  wheel  tlie  8o&  nearer  the 
window,  and  resumed  her  novel. 

"1  wilt  put  an  end  to  this  saspense,"  said 
diaries,  knitting  his  fine  brow  with  vexatiw), 
••Md  show  Ida  the  fallacy  of  her  opinions," 
and  in  a  few  hoars  Sambo  and  his  young  mas- 
ter were  driving  ak>ng  in  a  handsome  carriage 
with  two  spirited  grays,  to  the  steamboat  land 
ing. 

•<  'Spose  young  mas'r'a  got  some  new  notion 
in  hia  head  nowl"  soliloquised  Sambo,  as  he; 
droTO  back  to  the  elegant  mansion  of  his 
Ofrner. 

Obaries  and  Ida  Tomer  were  the  only  chil- 
drm  of  a  wealtl^  Kentaeky  planter,  aod  no 
aaoiittoe  had  been  spared  io  endeaToriDg  to  give 
them  an  enviable  standing  in  society.  Charles 
was  a  dreuner.  vnfit  for  the  real  and  practical, 
and  stem  in  life;  his  mental  and  physical  ener- 
pea  never  having  been  called  into  requisition- 
Poor  Charles  prided  himself  on  bis  handsome 
&ce,  figure  and  worldly  attainments,  and  never 
did  the  high-spirited  young  Kentuckian  once 
dream  that  his  unknown  endaver  was 


off;  and  at  the  very  moment  Ned  was  kicking 
up,  and  Belle  clinging  round  Fan's  waist  and 
threatening  to  fall  off  and  be  drowned,  a  car- 
riage  drove  into  the  stream,  while  the  burly 
driver  witha  "whoah,"  leaned  ont  and  loosen- 
ed  the  checks,  that  the  horses  might  drink. 

A  fair  face  was  seen  to  look  out  with  an  ex- 
pres^OD  of  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure,  a 
&oe  so  &tr  that  it  seemed  the  sunshine  Iwd 
never  beamed  on  it,  or  the  winds  ever  played 
witik  breezy  fingers  in  the  ao^  anham  hair» 
tiiat  made  it  the  more  beaatifol. 

"Naiads  and  graces  people  this  wild  spot,  it 
I  seems,"  said  the  stnnger,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
:  not  80  low  that  Fui's  ready  ear  did  not  oatdi 
it  up,  and  just  as  the  carriage  drove  ap  the 
cn^gy  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  Fan  sternly 
sajd  to  her  clinging  oompanion,  *'Now.  Belle! 
if  yon  don't  kiss  yonr  hand  to  him,  I*U  priok 
Ned  and  make  him  throw  yon  off." 

Poor  Belle  saw  the  lurking  devil  in  the  hoy- 
den's determined  black  eye,  and  tritb  a  desp»> 
rate  effinrt  she  performed  the  task  very  grace- 
follv. 

Then  rose  a  united  laugh,  led  off  1^  one  of 
Fan's  merriest  shouts. 

There  was  mnch  speoidation  as  to  who  tiie 
fair  fteed  stranger  could  be.  and  many  hopes 
were  expressed  by  the  giria  on  borseba^,  that 
we  should  never  see  him  sgain,  and  then  we 
resumed  our  seats  and  oars  and  returned  to 
the  cottage. 

Thanks  to  the  sedate  ones  and  the  old  maids, 
the  quilt  was  half  done,  and  the  appearance  of 
:  Table  Rock  was  exceedingly  inviting,  for  our 
exercise  had  given  as  a  relish  for  the  waiting 


poor 

village  school-mistress,  compelled  to  earn  her 
own  livelihood,  and  help  support  the  family  of 

fatherless  brothers.  AndoftentoointheWioterUhe  glossy  winter-greens,  and  partook  of  the 


supper. 

We  all  sat  down  on  the  moss  and  leaves  and 


months,  if  sewing  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
Orace  freely  went  out  to  service,  doing  all  kinds 
of  labor  pertaining  to  housewifery,  and  little  did  i 
Chartes  think  that  the  poetess  whose  songs  had 
nneonsdoasly  won  h»  love,  was  in  nothing: 
aave  intellectaal  cnltoiQ  more  than  the  deverl 
cook  in  the  kitdien  at  his  own  honie.  The 
proad  aristocrat  loving  a>  menial,  a  village 
sobool-mtstTegs,  whose  wide,  little  hands  knew 
faow  to  make  nice  biscuit  and  white  loaves,  and 
floats,  and  shirts  and  vests,  and  smootb  the 
pAllows  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  by  their  good 
works  win  warm  blessings  from  warmer  hearts! 
Never!  he  had  rather  court  beggary  than  thus 
foil  from  his  high  estate!  1 

Obaries  reached  L  and  hired  a  convey- ; 

ance  to  take  him  to  the  residence  of  the  editor: 
of  the  "Visitor."  It  unfortunately  happened, 
or  rather  foKonately,  that  his  road  lay  through  [ 
the  neighborhood  of  Sylvan  Dell,  and  to  save 
going  a  droiritoas  route,  the  driver  went  across 
the  pine  hills  in  an  nnfreqaantad  road  tiiat  lay 
directly  across  Clear  Creek,  and  in  sight  of 
vhm  we  were  all  lounging,  laughing,  swing- 
ing and  watehmg  Fan  prick  old  Ned  aod  make 
Mm  kick  op  in  the  water.  Poor  Belle  plead 
pitsoasly,  as  ihe  WM  in  danger  of  baiiig  thrown 


repast 

Letty  Qray  sat  up  very  prim,  and  repri- 
manded Fan  for  her  onkdy-like  wmdaet,  and 
said  when  ^e  was  seventeen  she  was  just  as 
muidi  <^  a  womin  in  behavior  aa  she  was 
then. 

Fan  sat  down  her  saucer  of  cream  and  ber- 
ries, and  while  she  unconscionsly  poised  the 
little  spoon  on  her  dainty  fioger,  slie  looked  np 
into  the  yellow,  skinny  face,  while  her  Uaek 
eyes  said  as  plain  as  talk — 

*'Was  you  ever  seventeen?" 

"Was  It  before  you  had  the  measles,  Letty?" 
isaid  Fan,  with  imperturbable  gravitv. 

"One  year  lacking  two  months,"  sue  replied, 
witfaont  feeling  the  pinnted  sarcasm  aimed  at 
her- 

After  tea  the  brothers  came  with  horses  or 
vragpns  for  their  sisters;  but  we  who  had  not 
iDMe  than  two  or  three  miles  to  go,  walked 
home.  Nothing  transpired  to  mar  the  plea- 
sntes  of  that  day,  bat  little  remembrances  of 
it  were  left  to  mai^  of  as,  in  shape  of  nnfor-  - 
tnnate  rents  in  our  dresses,  but  that  ma 
deemed  a  natnral  OMiseqaence. 

The  Ihllowiog  Monday  m<Hning  Mrs.  Harris 
iuid  her  children  wen  at  breakfkat,  wbin 
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Ormoe  looked  np  into  bw  mothw'a  and 
aaid— 

"Why,  mother,  I  do  pity  Mm.  Wflsni,  fin- 
it  is  Doir  quite  three  weeks  sinoe  little  Willie 
WM  first  taken  ill,  and  he  has  nerer  allow«l 
any  ooe  to  take  him,  or  do  wiything  fyr  Um, 
except  his  pocH:,  tired  mother,  until  last  night 
he  came  to  me  very  willingly,  and  leaned  his  i 
little  head  on  my  boacHn,  and  let  his  hand  rest : 
in  mine.  Mrs.  Wilson  said  she  was  so  glad, : 
for  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to  move  abont ; 
and  know  that  he  was  not  IcettiiM'  after 

*<I  think/*  said  Mra.  Hanis,  "I  em  get 
■long  witfi  the  baking  to^ay,  and  flaUb  Nat's 
ahirt  besides,  and  let  yon  spend  the  day  with 
poor  Mrs.  Wilson.  I  have  felt  indebted  to  ber 
ever  since  that  Winter  she  let  as  have  milk, 
(Md  then  you  know  how  kind  she  was  when 
yoor  father  died,  t  expect  she  would  be  glad 
to  have  yon  wash  for  her  this  week,  for  I  don't 
Me  how  they  ue  to  nt  al<mg  when  she  has  to 
be  bending  orcr  WUUe's  oradle  half  the 
time." 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  glad  of  Grace's  kind  offer 
to  do  the  week's  washing;  and,  in  the  evening 
afler  her  task  was  completed,  Grace  kissed 
Willie's  feverish  brow,  and  when  the '  poor 
woman's  "God  bleia  yoa,  nrykfaid  KirL"'fdl 
on  her  ear,  she  that  not  Jw  all  the  honors 
irf  thia  earth  woald  she  exdiange  the  eonscioas- 
neas  oi  haviog  done  good,  and  the  wealth  of 
h^>^eS8  that  the  hamMe  blessing  oarried 
home  to  her  spirit. 

Then  Grace  was  not  ashamed  of  the  splashed 
gingham  dress.  «r  her  bare,  brown  arms,  and 
wide,  red  hands  aad  plain  face,  for  a  blessed 
Joy  illamiaated  her  whole  being,  and  she  trip- 

Eed  lightly  home,  wiih  gratitude  warming  ber 
eart  towards  ber  Heaveuly  Father,  who  bad 
given  her  a  good,  little  home  and  loving  mo- 
ther and  brotbws,  and  an  apimdatioa  of  the 
true  and  beautiful. 

Sbe  had  reached  hmue,  and  was  seated  on 
the  low  stool  at  ber  mother's  feet  with  her 
long,  rippling  hair  nnloosed.  and  rea^y  to 
oomb.  when  a  rap  at  the  door  startled  her. 

"I  it  is  nnde  Vmnk/'  said  she,  bound- 
ing to  open  the  door. 

"Is  this  the  residmce  of  Miss  Grace  Harris?" 
■lid  a  flne*lookiDg  young  man,  as  he  poshed 
ande  a  traiKng  honeysuckle  that  drooped  down 
quite  on  his  shoulder.  The  abashed  Grace 
bowed,  without  ruslng  her  timid  glance  to  his 
beaattfnl  eyes  again. 

"Give  ber  my  card,  then,"  said  he,  and  the 
delkately  gloved  hand  dropped  one  into  the 
little  palm  ^at  was  half  extended. 

One  ample  word,  "Edward,"  was  on  it, 
and  Grace  involontarily  started  her  eye 
oat^ht  it. 

"I  am  Grace  Harris."  said  she,  calling  til 
ber  pride  to  her  aid,  and  flxuiK  faer  tiyta  taSX 
upon  his  face,  for  ber  woman  ■  intoitinneas 
read  all  the  hsMgUy  Sontbemer's  pride  in  that 
WM  deep  glanoa;  bnt  «ba  flxtended  her  band 


kindly,  as  thou^  she  saw  no  din  dis^ipamt- 
ment  portrayed  in  bis  btuk  astoaiahmod. 
He  merely  touched  it  with  the  dainty  tips  of 
his  flagers,  as  he  looked  on  the  nutie  be- 
fi>re  him,  seeming  only  to  see  the  mlMhsd 
dress  and  the  plun»  hnmui  fteet  aad  aloat 
arms. 

When  Grace  introdnced  ber  mother,  be  roes 
not  from  his  seat,  but  gaaed  on  the  good,  old 
mother's  blue  caUoo  apron»  fiill  IHUed  ca^  nd 
neat  neckerchief. 

Ofa!  that  was  a  dread  awaUng  from  tfca 
sweet  df«ui  that  had  Mlowed  bias  as 
shadow,  ever  mnoe  be  had  flrat  read  bar  aon^ 
Be  bad  potored  ber  a  living  angel,  fiurer  tun 
any  woman  bis  searching  eyea  bad  eror  rested 
on— a  willowy  form— gnc^  and  qoecnly, 
and  a  Cioe  foir  «■  nnsallied  anow,  and  the  bit- 
ter mortification  almoat  proatntcd  mtj  fii- 
cnlty. 

In  the  ereniog  be  rose  and  said  an  engage 

ment  in  L  would  deprive  him  of  the  plcir 

sure  of  Grace's  sode^,  but  that  he  sbonld  em- 
brace the  earliest  opportmii^  of  calling  ^ain. 
Grace  drew  the  clustering  vines  away  from 
the  window,  and  looked  after  him  until  be  waa 
oat  of  sight,  and  then  she  bowed  ber  bead  on 
the  sill,  and  lingered  there  loi^.  fof:getfol,  ia 
her  Uttemess  of  beut  that  her  fingers  bad 
t^btened.  and  were  emslring  the  grscBeat 
moming-gjloiy  vine,  even  thongb  it  wna  flill  of 
doaed  bella,  that  Uie  morning,  witih  dewy 
kisMs,  would  open  into  fUU  flower. 

Her  mother  read  a  revealed  secret  in  Ibst 
gush  of  tears  and  the  bowed  head,  and  with 
her  own  eyea  folding  thdr  I  ashes  to  crash  the 
rising  tears,  and  ber  lip  trembling,  she  atole 
softly  up  to  her  darling  young  Grace,  and  pil- 
lowed her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  gathered 
back  her  lengths  of  hair,  and  kissed  her  brow, 
and  called  ber  pet  names,  and  told  ber  that 
they  all  loved  her  becaose  sbe  was  a  good  giri 
She  told  her.  too,  that  she  was  happier  far 
than  though  wealth  and  advantages  bad  been 
hers,  to  make  her  proud  and  haogfaty,  «nd*les 
loveable. 

"Won't  my  Grace  be  ncAi  a  wonaa,  now?" 
vblapered  the  kind  mother,  hoprfnllj,  and 
then  she  drew  the  tremUmg  little  arm  witihm 
ber  own,  and  led  ber  out  to  the  waiting  t«»> 

Uble^ 

That  was  Grace's  flrat  sorrow,  but  it  left  a» 
misanthropic  poison  in  her  young,  tmatiiq[ 
heart,  for  she  jndged  not  harshly  of  others  be- 
cause of  the  conduct  of  one  idle  dreamer. 

When  the  giris  in  the  Ddl  learned  that  the 
object  of  their  apwt  at  the  Clear  Oeek  lulla 
was  the  young  Southerner,  Fan  Ray  dapped 
her  bands  and  wished  outright  that  it  had  been 
him  behind  her  instead  of  Belle,  on  old  Ned. 
The  twinkle  in  ber  dark  eye  sude  some  w»Aad 
threats,  bat  I  will  not  repeat  them,  leet  the 
languge  of  a  bonnia  eje  nigbt  ba  qncstiOB- 
ed. 

His  engagement  in  L  must  have  ban 

ooeof  loof  onttinnaaoaf  oralaeXdnmMtbMa 
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teased  Um  to  demth,  for  he  Mm  retomcd  to 
^yhan  Dell  agua. 

Grace  is  a  yery  happy  gtrl  now,  and  does 
not  regret  her  first  glimpee  at  real  life,  and  if 
you  ooold  look  into  her  glad  bee,  and  listen 
to  her  ringing  laugh,  yon  would  nerer  dream 
tliat  she  had  onoe  looked  from  a  Tine-wreathed 
window  after  a  tinselled  puff  of  vanity,  and 
Iwwed  ber  head,  and  wept  in  bitterness  of  sonl 
€mr  ber  first  sorrow.  Bosilla. 


ITALY. 

BT  BDWABD  COATE  FINKNET. 


Know*Bt  tbou  the  land  which  lovers  ought  to 
chooser 

Z<ike  blwiingt  there  deBcead  the  Bparkling  dewi; 

In  gleaming  streanu  the  crystal  rivers  ruU) 
The  purple  viutage  clusters  in  the  sunt 
Odors  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  bre^ze^ 
RLcb  fruits  bang  high  upon  the  vernant  treesj 
And  vivid  blossoms  J^m  the  shady  groves. 
Where  bright-plumed  liirds  discourse  their  care- 
less loves. 

.B^ored'— speed  we  from  this  snllen  strand 
Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  gieen  shore's 
yellow  sand. 

n. 

Irfwk  seaward  thence,  and  naaght  shall  meet 
thine  eye 

But  birr  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  skyt 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale. 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail; 
And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon, 
Or  touched  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon, 
Or  flecked  with  broken  Imes  of  crimson  light 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  night. 
Lovely  as  lovedt  toward  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  boasehold  fodi,  to  fix  for  evermore* 

lU. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth. 
The  seal  of  beauty  and  the  shrine  of  mirth; 
Natoro  is  delicate  and  graceful  tiiere, 
The  place's  genins,  feminine  and  fairt 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  alond; 
The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 
Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their 
curled 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 
Thrice  beautiful!— to  that  delightful  spot 
Carry  onr  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

IT. 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  Natnre'a  beanty 
palls. 

Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  con- 
spire 

To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  bow  to  tire: 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of 
flame — 

The  meanest  stone  is  not  witbont  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved! — hasten  o'er  the  sea 
To  hoild  oar  h^^  haartk  in  blooming  Italy. 
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MAY'S  BABY. 
A  LEAF  FROM  NINA'S  FORTFOLIA. 

BT  ULa  H.  LAUD. 
OHAPTBB  I. 

Then  Annie  left  me.  I  opened  the  letter  and 
read  it— a  tiny  gilded  sheet  it  was,  written 
ctoaely  down  on  every  page.  Dear  May!  her 
careless,  blotted  writing  brougfat  her  vividly 
before  me.  In  "the  crooked  ¥  %  and  the  ciuy 
H's,"  I  seemed  to  see  a  little  picture  of  the 
past.  A  village  school-room,  with  its  long, 
pine  desks,  and  painted  maps— a  blotted  copy- 
book spread  open  on  the  tcadier's  table,  and 
over  it  bending  many  rosy  faces;  a  ^ght, 
girlish  figure,  with  Inig,  shiamg  carls,  aad 
tearful,  blushing  face,  standing  in  tiw  contn 
of  the  room; — looming  np  grhn  snd  dsxfc 
before  her  was  the  tall  form  of  "the  muter," 
and  I  heard  him  say  slowly  and  st^smnly— 
"May  Charlton,  it  has  this  day  bezome  my 
painful  duty  to  disgrace  yon  in  Uie  presence  of 
yoor schoolmates,  by  exhibiting  to  them  yow 
copy-book.  Your  negligence  and  lack  of  pro- 
gress are  glaringly  evident  in  the  present  spe- 
cimen <A  jvai  writing— in  short,  though  its 
exbtbiiion  is  disgrace  soffldent  foryon,  1  can- 
not refrain  from  saving  that  yoor  H's,  N's,  and 
Y's  are  like  nothing  bnman."  After  which 
terrific  annooDcement  Master  Norton  sat 
gravely  down,  the  rosy  fiwes  lengtbeoed,  and 
the  fairy  flgore  in  the  coitn  of  the  lOom  hid 
her  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  vkdent  At  of  weep- 
ing. Poor  May!  when  she  came  to  her  seat 
b^de  me,  I,  her  m(»t  loving  and  sympathiaing 
<wnsin,  Nina  Qrty,  put  my  arms  around  bar 
nec^,  and  mingled  my  tears  with  hers,  teHing 
her  amidst  my  sobs  that  her  writing  was  not 
so  awful,  and  Towing  at  the  same  time  dire 
Tengeaooe  against  Master  Norton,  which 
vengeance,  by  the  way,  was  but  in  word,  and 
not  in  deed.  That  evening  as  we  walked  home 
together.  May  ulked  long  and  earnestly  about 
her  trouble.  She  thought  no  mortal  had  ever 
borne  heavier  sorrow  than  hers. 

"Such  a  disgraoe  to  be  reproved  before  all 
those  Tillage  obildreni  bntlbdl  yon,  Nina," 
said  she,  with  flashing  eyes,  am  determined 
that  I  nevw  will  leun  to  write  nicdy,  Jost  to 
spite  Master  Norton." 

And  May  kept  her  word  most  fitHhfnUy, 
as  the  blotted  scrawl  in  ny  hmda  attested. 
How  far  away  in  the  past  those  Marred  ud 
hurried  strokes  from  a  eardess  pen  had  carried 
m«. 

Almost  two  years  May  had  been  the  wife  <rf 
Pierre  Verrian,  one  of  the  bast  and  handsomest 
young  lawyers  in  the  West  I  bad  never  seen 
May  since,her  marriage,  far  onr  homes  wen 
far  distant. 

But  May's  letter,— when  Annie  placed  it  in 
my  hands,  she  said,  laaghingly — 

"Nina,  don't  get  weaned  with  May's  praises 
of  her  baby— they  ire  very  ftrrent,  but  yon 
know  her  mthnrisBtie  heart" 
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Yes!  I  bnew  it  veil,  bat  I  ccrald  actrcelj  re- 
BtroiD  my  smiles  as  I  Khd.  What  did  not 
May  say  about  her  baby  ia  tbat  letter!  He 
had  a  moath  like  a  rose-  bud,  shioiog  blue  eyes, 
and  snch  lovely  silken  hur,  and  the  dearest 
little  feet  and  hands,  and  his  face  was  so  fkir 
and  dimpled.  Ob,  Oharlie  was  such  a  bean^ 
indeadt  be  was  more  like  a  little  dbenib  Uian  a 
oluld  of  earth,  and  they  were  most  afraid  the 
Migsla  would  come  down  and  take  him  home 
again.  He  was  so  smart  and  sweet,  too.  And 
I  gaUiered  this  from  my  coasin  May's  letter. 
Never,  siace  "mother  Sn"  sat  beneath  the 
tail  palm-trees,  and  sang  her  flrst-bom  to 
sleep,  had  a  loreller  baby  opened  its  eyes  on 
life  than.  Uitle  Charlie  Yerrian.  And  Pierre 
and  May  were  coming  home  speedily — that 
very  week  ancle  and  aunt  Charlton  were  to 
took  for  the  first  time  npoQ  May's  baby— their 
noknown,  yet  darling  little  grandson— and  1 
would  see  May  again.  I  almost  wept  fyr  Joy 
when  I  thought  of  that 

I  fband  Annie  In  the  library— she  was  read- 
ing, bnt      quickly  laid  aside  ber  book. 

'•I  am  so  glad, dear  Nina,"  she  said,  taking 
Hay's  letter  from  my  hand.  **i  am  so  glad 
that  Pierre  ami  May  are  coming  now,  juBt 
when  ;oa  are  witb'Qs — how  nicely  timed  yoor: 
visit  is,  and  yet  without  prerions  planning,  for; 
we  did  not  kuow,  until  this  tetter  oame  from  | 
May,  tbat  she  would  be  with  ns  this  season. : 
Tou  and  May  love  each  oUier  so  much,  Nina, ; 
it  will  be  sweet  for  you  to  meet  again:  but,| 
don't  get  jealous."  added  my  coasin,  with  a: 
smile,  **sbould  Pierre  and  the  baby  seem  to ' 
enoroach  upon  your  rightiK  they  make  up 
May's  world  now." 

"So  it  seems,  and  yon  have  nenv  aeco  little 
Charlie,  then,  Annie?" 

"No:  May's  home  is  too  far  away  for  ber  to 
oome  often  to  sea  as.  Sbe  has  not  been  here 
since  Charlie's  birth,  and  he  is  almost  a  year 
old,  now.  My  poor  sister  May!  her  very  life 
is  bonnd  op  in  her  husband  and  child.  She 
fairly  bows  before  them  in  the  excess  of  her 
tenderness.  Ah,  Nina!  when  May  worships 
these  idols  of  clay,  I  tremble  for  her.  Yoa 
know  grief  has  made  me  wise,"  and  Annie 
glanced  sadly  at  her  deep  moamiog  dress. 

Dear  Anna  Wiimot!  her  wisdom  had  been 
truly  bought  with  tears.  £arly  in  life  sbe  came 
back  to  the  home-hearth,  with  a  crushed  and 
sorrowing  heart — a  widow  and  desolate — one 
only  of  her  fair  group  of  children  lefc  to  her — 
and  little  Lacy  was  a  pale,  delicate  child,  erer 
watched  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Uocle  and 
aunt  Charlton  gladly  threw  open  their  pleasant 
and  luxurious  home  to  their  sorrowing  daugh- 
ter, and  Annie,  oomfiwted  bj  tiuir  toidn-  and 
loving  8ymi»Uiy,  had  growa  oalm,  almost 
cheerful. 

"Now,  Luoy,  run  and  fted  your  canaries, 
and  then  you  can  take  tbat  walk  in  the  mea- 
dow with  your  grandpa;"  and  when  aunt 
Chariton  had  kissed  the  little  girl,  and  sent  her 
from  tin  room,  sbs  torned  to  ras.  *'I  doot 


know,  Nina,  what  we  would  do  without  our 
poor  Annie  and  ber  sweet^dlild.  If 
were  not  here  we  would  be  so  lonely  and  sad; 
and  though  one  of  my  blossoms  is  lar  from  me. 
the  other  is  left;  and  Annie  will  never  go  fiom 
us  again;  this  bouse  is  her  home  and  \Mej% 
for  their  lifetime.  Tour  uncle  and  myself  are 
growing  old,  and  we  ccmld  not  be  hapjn*  now 
were  both  our  children  away,  but  Hay  la 
coming  so  soon,  now,~May  ud  Pierre,  and 
little  Charlie,"  and  aunt  Charlton  laid  down 
her  knitting  with  a  pleasant  smile  "I  have 
such  a  yeanling,  to  see  that  bBby-~ihe  child  of 
my  precious  little  May— but  come  here,  Nina, 
(waattosfaow  you  something,"  and  the  old 
lady  led  the  way  into  her  room;  then  sbe  un- 
locked the  wardrobe.  "TheEc  are  Annie's 
gifts  and  mine  to  May's  baby,"  and  aont  Charl- 
ton held  up  some  exquisitely  worked  robes. 
*'Tbia  necklace  and  armlets  are  from  your 
uncle,  so  is  this  tiny  blue  bat,  and  tbe  corals 
and  bells.  Oh,  tbat  is  little  Uicy's  present  to 
her  nnknown  baby  coudn,"  and  my  aunt  re- 
placed the  beautiful  gifts  widi  no  small  care 
and  pride;  and  Annie  Just  then  e^ling  me.  I 
left  her  bending  over  them. 

What  an  excitement  Miy^s  coming  made  at 
"Cherry  Bank!"  Every  one  was  busy  scml^ 
bing  and  cleaning,  polishing  fumibire.  rubhiuK 
silver,  putting  down  new  carpets,  and  bring- 
ing fresh  flowers  from  the  greeo-honse.  The 
old  house  was  one  scene  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion. As  I  passed  the  half  open  door.  Annie 
saw  me.  ■ 

"Came  in,  Nina:  I  was  just  wishing  for  you. 
I  want  you  to  see  how  nicely  everything  looks. 
You  know  this  is  to  be  May's  room,  and  [ 
have  taken  espedal  care  in  its  arrangement" 

I  saw  that  at  a  glance — from  the  new  cur- 
tains  which  draped  the  wide  windows,  from  the 
lofty,  canopied  bedstead,  with  its  snowy  pil- 
lows and  neb  silken  quilt,  down  to  tbe  firetiy 
yases  which  stood  on  the  little  ebony  stand- 
Had  Annie's  skilful  fingers  been  engaged! — idl 
was  ber  work. 

"But  here  is  something  I  never  saw  befcr^ 
Why.  Aonie,  how  beautiful!  whwe  did  it  oome 
from?" 

"That  cradle  you  mean.  Ah.  Nina,  May 
and  myself  were  rocked  in  it  wben  we  were 
babies.  It  has  stood  far  a  long  while  in  ibe 
;  garret,  but  this  morning  I  bad  it  dusted  and 
brought  down  for  May's  baby.  Many  a  sweet 
sleep  i  hope  be  will  have  in  it" 

I  lifted  up  the  embroidered  coverlet,  and 
looked  closely  at  the  cradle.  It  was  made  of 
rich,  dark  wood,  of  antique  fmrm,  and  beavfly 
eanred:  a  canopy  of  lily-bells,  roses  and  dores, 
exquisitely  inlaid  with  ivory,  ran  along  tbe  top. 
Annie  knelt  down  beside  the  cradle,  and  re- 
placed the  little  quilt;  then  she  buried  her  fiioa 
in  her  bands,  and  I  knew  she  was  weeping. 
And  t  did  not  speak,  but  went  quietly  to  tbe 
window,  and  stood  there  kidking  oat.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  tbe  blue  hills,  and  his 
last  nya  ftU  opoo  tha  ri w  Uko  m  g^dcn  paO. 
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I  painted  this  to  Annie,  wben  Bhe  came  and 
^loined  her  tearfol  face  against  tay  Mulder. 

"Then,  Annie,  yon  aee  all  ia  not  dark  jet, 
ttkoagh  the  sqd  is  d^ing  awaj;  soma  ^ieamnt 
fleams  are  left." 

*«TbftDk  you  for  yoor  comfort,  Nina,  but  I 
must  tell  you  why  1  w^t.  When  I  knelt  by 
Uw  oradle,  I  ^nght  of  my  own  k>Tely  child 
who  dept  so  often  tbm,  now  lyiof;  Id  a  &r- 
«way  gr«Te-lknd — my  little  angel  Rose.  And 
somehow  or  other,  very  sad  f&Dcies  came  in  my 
Iwad  about  dear  May's  baby!  Now  {  am  cry- 
ing again;  how  foolit^h!  Ab,  Nina!  I  have 
lemra^  to  look  on  life  with  such  moornful 
eyas." 

OHAPTBR  II. 

"Posh  the  curtain  back.  Nina  dear." 

So  I  did,  and  aunt  Charlton  drew  her  rock- 
ing-chair closer  to  the  window.  Still  die 
dropped  stitches  in  her  knittfaig— still  the  yam 
wonld  tangle. 

**I  don't  know  what  can  ul  me,  this  «?eii- 
ing,"  she  said,  letting  her  work  fUl  on  her 
knee;  *'my  eyes  every  once  and  a  while  get 
reiUly  dim  and  misty,  and  my  fingers  will 
tremole.   Very  sb^nge  isn't  it,  Annie?" 

Annie  smiled:  I  did.  too.  We  did  not  think 
it  80  very  strange.  May  was  coming  borne 
tbat  evening.  No  wonder,  then,  aunt  Charl- 
ton's skilful  fingers  forgot  their  cunning.  No 
wonder  her  dear,  warm  heart  beat  Just  a  little 
quicker. 

But  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Morris  lit  the 
lamps  and  closed  the  windows.  Annie  and  I 
lingered  upon  the  piazza.  Aunt  Charlton 
MDt  out  shawls;  she  thought  the  evening  air 
ms  cool:  so  w«  wrapped  them  around  ns,  and 
•at  down  on  {fae  broad  stone  steps  to  listen  for 
the  carriage.   Annie  heard  it  first;  away  frun  i 


dragging  from  her  arms  what  seemed  to  be  a 
great  bundle  of  pink  merino,  sarmoanted  by  a 
little  hat,  "give  me  the  baby.  I  most  slwv 
him."  And  May,  with  her  bonnet  hangiif 
half  w»  down  her  shoulders,  impatiently 
threw  off  Charlie's  bat  and  cskiak.  "Go  back 
all  of  yon— I  mutt  show  him  in  my  own  way. 
Will  yon  sit  down.  mothCT?"  Then  May  kndt 
beside  aunt  Charlttn,  and  gently  laid  tbs 
Uule  child  upon  her  lap.  "Here,  mother,  this 
is  my  baby— my  sweet  Charlie,"  and  the  tears 
came  in  her  shiiung  eyes,  but  'twas  only  for  ui 
instant.  "Look  at  him,  every  one— futher, 
mother,  Annie,  and  Nina.  Yes,  you  too,  Lue; 
tell  me,  is  not  my  baby  lovely?  Langh  away, 
you  teasing  Pierre,  but  I  know  yon  think  so. 
too." 

And  Charlie  was  lovely.  His  golden  hur 
hong  in  tiny  silken  ringlets  round  his  dimpled 
face,  and  his  Itistrous  blue  eyes  were  full  of  a 
dreamy  bean^.  Be  looked  shy  and  grave  at 
flret  wnm  he  saw  so  many  strange  faces,  but 
when  May  bent  over  him,  his  ooral  lips  parted 
with  a  sweet,  bright  smile.  May  caught  him 
to  her  heart. 

"Oh,  Charlie."  she  said,  "how  could  I  live 
without  youi   Nina,  look  at  him  again." 

May  held  up  her  pretty  babe  so  proudly  be- 
fore, that,  whilst  I  looked,  I  could  not  help  but 
smile.  I  went  back  in  memory  to  the  evening 
when,  in  that  very  parlor,  almost  three  years 
before,  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  Kerre 
Verriui.  May  presented  him  to  me  with  sndi 
loving  pride. 

"Cousin  Nina,  this  is  Pierre,  my  chosen 
husband;  isn't  he  a  prince?"  at  which  ques- 
tion, Pierre  looked  down,  and  smiled.  I 
Unshed,  of  course.  sa}ing--^'Ye8>" 

Nma'is  thinking  of  old  times."  saidPicm. 
_  _      „  ,        ,  Meing  me  smile,  and  guessing  my  thoughts, 

the  other  side  of  "the  ford,"  her  quidc  ear  j* -She  finds  yon  are  not  much  dianged  since 
caoght  the  sounds  of  wbeds.  then.   Still  the  pame  chirming,  eDtbnsiastic' 

"Ran  in,  darlii^,"  she  said  to  her  little  j  boastM  little—"  But  May  put  her  anowy 
daughter,  who  just  then  eame  to  her  side,  "tell  j  bands  over  his  mouth,  and  ran  up  stairs  after 
yoor  grandpa  and  grandma  that  aunt  May  is  j  Annie  and  Ctwlie. 


eoming:  I  bear  the  carriage  now  in  the  lane." 
And  Lucy  flew  off  like  an  arrow  fitim  the  bow. 

Nannette  and  Morris  brought  out  lights,  and 
the  other  servants  clustered  round  with  smiling 
faoes,  for  they  all  loved  "Mis8May,"and  were 


After  supper,  and  when  Charlie  had  been 
pot  to  sleep,  Pierre  and  May  sat  down  to  tall 
us  of  their  plans. 

"Pierre  is  going  to  be  very  good,"  said  May, 
taking  a  low  scat  beside  her  mother;  "becausa 


eager  to  welcome  her  home  again.  Uncle  i  I  have  not  been  home  for  so  long  a  time,  he 
Charlton  hurried  down  to  the  carriage  as  soon  j  has  promised  to  let  Charlie  and  myself  rtay 
as  it  stopped,  and  May  sprang,  with  a  ringing  with  you  all  winta.  Just  think  of  that,  dear 
laugh,  into  his  arms;  it  changed  into  a  sob  di- .  mother." 


reetly  aficr,  tboo^,  whensheflong  herself  upon 
her  moUier's  bosom.  What  a  tearful  group  we 
waca!  Why  May  and  all  the  rest  of  us  cried, 
T  cannot  exactly  tdl;  I  mily  remember  what 
Pierre  said  as  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his 
handsome  face — 

"It  is  foolish  to  ory,  isn't  it,  Nina?  bni 
really  our  happiness  ssems  too  great  foi 
■miles." 

But  May's  baby?   Be  patient;  he  is  here. 
"Now,  Winny,"  cried  May.  rasbing  up  to 
the  naat-lookiag  serraat'girl*  and  uterally 
Vol.  IU.— No.  5.  8 


Auut  Charlton  did  think  of  it.  and  the 
thought  was  a  sweet  one  to  her.  but  she  ob^ 
answered  by  stooping  down  and  kissing  May  v 
white  forehead. 

"But  what  will  Pierre  do?"  asked  Annie, 
looking  enquiringly  in  ha  young  brother's 
race.  May's  eyes  grew  tearful,  but  she  was 
silent,  BO  her  husband  answered  for  her — 

"Ah,  Annie!  I  have  made  upmy  miad  to  be 
rery  heroic  and  unselfish',  and  bear  the  sepa- 
ration fiom  May  and  Charlie  as  bravely  as 
poadUs;  bat  I  baTO  so  anangcd  my  bwrnsss 
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that  I  can  well  afibrd  to  spend  some  six  weeks 
hen  now,  and  during  the  winter  I  can  at  least 
come  twice  to  see  May;  then,  in  the  early 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  mild,  I 
shall  come  and  take  May  and  Oharlie  home; 
BO  the  separation  will  not  be  so  long." 

But  May  went  to  her  husband's  side. 

don't  believe,  after  all,  Pierre,  I  will  let 
jfetty)  away  from  Cherry  !&uik,  withoat  me." 
■^"'•Yes,  you  will  my  aweet  little  May;  Charlie 
ooold  not  bear  the  exposure  of  such  a  long 
journey  in  cold  weather;  this  will  be  his  se- 
oond  winter,  too,  and  you  know  It  is  important 
he  ahonid  spend  ft  in  a  warm  climate.*' 

When  Oharlie  was  mentioned.  May  grew 
Bileat.  I  recalled  the  little  fellow's  exquisite 
traosparracr  and  furnesa  of  complexion,  and 
tins,  with  I^erre's  remarks,  made  me  ask  the 
question — 

"Is  Oharlie  ddicate?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  May.qoicklv,  "but  then 
be  is  so  young  and  so  pr«cious,  Nina,  we  like 
to  shield  him  from  every  wind  that  blowa." 

For  a  few  minutes  Pierre  looked  grave — al- 1 
most  sad,  so  did  May,  but  directly  the  shadow  \ 
passed  away.    What  a  happy  evening  thatj 
was  at  Cherry  Bank — ever^  heart  seemed  so 
jOTOQs,  and  May  was  as  blithe  as  any  fairy.  \ 
8m  took  her  seat  at  the  {riuo,  md  played  and 
sang  all  nncls  Oharlton's  ftvonte  songs;  - 
whilst  he,  dear  old  man,  leaning  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  dreamed  with  waking  eyes  that 
May  was  little  May  again — May  Ohirlton  as 
of  yore.   But  the  tall,  manly  figure  by  her 
nde,  joining  in  each  chorus,  with  such  a  rich, 
mellow  voice — who  was  that?   Only  young 
Verrian— May's  lover,  it  is  true:  but  it  will  be 
very  long  before  he  takes  her  away.  Good 
uncle  Charlton!  now,  indeed,  you  dr^m.  Hel 
knew  it,  and  be  shook  off  the  pleasant  fancy 
■  with  a  sigh.    May  belonged  to  another.  She 
was  May  Terrian,  now,  and  she  took  faer  seat 
"by  the  old  home  hearth,  only  as  a  visitor. 

*'Don*t  sing  any  more  aongSt  Mmf—^tibey 
are  very  pretty,  Imt  they  mahe  me  feel  half: 
sad.  When  I  hear  yoa  sin^.  1  dream  and  wish 
yoa  were  a  eUld  ^ain,  little  Majr  Oimrlton 
ones  mm-" 

Hay  left  the  piano,  and  going  to  nncle 
Obarlton,  laid  her  head  caressingly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

•'Always  little  May  to  yoa,  my  dear,  dear 

father." 

Did  Pierre  look  grave?  May  fancied  so — 
at  any  rate  she  went  to  his  side  and  stood  there 
olinging  to  bis  arm.  The  action  was  eloquent, 
it  said— "Be  at  rest,  oh  I^erre;  in  my  heart 
arise  no  repentiags,  though  1  have  given  np  all 

T7ncle  Oharlion's  qre  fallowed  Hay,  and  be 
smiled. 

«*That  is  the  way  of  the  world — dberished 
birds  will  ehooss  mates  and  fly  away." 

But  to  this,  I,  Nina  Gr^,  sud  what  I  now 
write. 

•'No,  mole,  mfne,  ft  la  not  die  wi^  of  flu 


world,  bnt  the  way  of  the  heart,  the 
chosen  path  in  which  the  confiding  atTectioos 
of  a  woman's  soul  delights  to  walk.'* 

•         •         •         •  • 

The  trust  of  woman  is  proverbial;  g^njE  op 
tried  early  friends  For  one  of  whom  she  knows 
comparatively  but  tittle,  she  goes  forth  wiUi 
him  from  the  home- roof,  blending  for  ever  more 
her  interests  with  his.  Some  call  this  pore 
confiding  fkith,  "woman's  folly."  Be  it  so.  f 
am  sore  it  is  a  folly  upon  which  the  angds 
smile,  and  nothing  under  the  bine  sky  tooebes 
my  heart  half  so  modi  as  this.  Iwonderif  the 
men  with  their  "dear.  vigOEons  minds.**  Ailly 
ondaretand  this  loving  Mth-  I  wonder  if  tbn 
are  worthy  of  it— I  wonder.  Ob,  I  did  not  sit 
down  to  war  with  the  '-lords  of  creation,**  on^ 
to  write  a  dmple  stoiy  about  Hay's  ba^. 


OHAPtaK  III. 

"Oharlie  will  look  sweetly  in  this  blue  bat 
and  these  lovely  dresses — this  necklace  and 
armlets  are  beautiful,  too:  so  are  dear  -  little 
Lne's  corals  and  bells.  Oh,  everything  is  ex- 
quisite,  and  yon  are  all  so  kind  and  good  to 
give  them  to  my  baby." 

And  Hay  ran  on  like  some  merry  child 
over  her  pretty  presents. 

"I  cannot  bdp  smiling,  Hay,*'  I  said,  as 
she  looked  enquiringly  at  me.  "Ton  have  not 
changed  one  iou  since  we  were  sebool  girls  ta- 
gether,  just  as  impetuous  as  ever." 

"S<)  Pierre  tells  me,  and  sometimes  T  think  I 
will  be  a  child  all  my  life.  Indeed,  Nina,  no- 
thins  but  some  terrible  grief  will  subdneme." 

"Qod  shield  yon  fVom  such,  dear  May:"b«t 
she  did  not  hear  me,  she  htid  bounded  into  the 
other  room,  where  Winny  sat  with  Chariie  on 
her  lap. 

Directly  I  heard  Hay  calling,  "Nina,  cone 
here." 
So  I  followed  her. 

"Oh  yon  mad-eap,  Hay,"  uH  Annie;  yet 
she  laughed  too. 

Hay  with  her  long  fm  brir  unbound,  ud 
floating  wildly  down  her  shonlders.  knelt  be- 
fore Winny.  and  Charlie  was  stretching  ont 
his  tiny  hands  to  catch  the  ulken  curia  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  yellow  snnlight.  How 
the  tittle  fellow  laughed  and  jumped;  for  Urn 
it  was  pleasant  play,  and  Winny  looked  en 
with  a  quiet  smile,  as  though  such  freaks  were 
nothing  new  to  her. 

The  dinner  bell  rang— still  Hay  lingered  ea 
her  knees  before  Charlie. 

"Do  hurry,  love,"  said  Annie,  laying  htU  of 
her  arm,  but  May  scarcely  heeded  the  gentle 
admonition.  Anid  when  the  second  sommons 
passed  unheeded.  Pierre's  ringing  vmoe  was 
heard  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs — "Have  sone 
mercy  on  me  May,  and  don't  keapdinner  w«l^ 
ing  any  longer.  I  have  been  riding  over  As 
hills  all  morning,  and  I  have  oome  borne  joM 
as  bnogiy  aa  a  hawk.** 

Utj  spnog  tohm  fcetuben  dwheud  tta^ 
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•nd  quickly  knotting  back  her  chiIb,  she  darted 
down  tbe  sUira,  followed  by  Annie  and  myself. 

**Oh,  Pierre, don't  eat  me,"  afae cried  merrily, 
patting  ap  ber  pretty  bands'  to  bis  face.  **l 
WM  only  playing  witb  Charlie." 

Pierre  smiled-  "Just  like  yoa, child.  May." 

**Bat  you  wonld  not  have  me  change?  Yon 
dk>  not  want  me  to  grow  grave?"  asked  May, 
clinging  tightly  to  ber  husband's  ftrm*  and 
looking  in  bis  faoe  so  anxi(»tBly. 

*'Ble8B  joar  my  May!  do  indeed.  I  wontd 
not  have  yoor  ught  heart  beat  one  throb 
Blower." 

May  laughed  joyoosly,  so  did  Pierre;  bat 
Annie  gravely  walking  bebiod  than,  looked 
down  and  sighed.  Poor  Annie!  she  could  not 
ibrget  how  fleeting  her  own  happiness  bad 
been. 

»        •        •        «  « 

Winny  looked  np.  "Ob.  indeed,  Miss  Nina, 
I  have  an  easy,  pleasant  life.  Mrs.  Terrian 
won't  let  me  do  half  as  much  ibr  tbe  baby  as  I 
oagb(.  She  will  dress  him  herself,  and  she 
ofun  puts  him  to  Sleep: — sometimes  I  think 
tbere  is  no  um  in  my  staying  there  and  being  so 
idle;  yet  I  love  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twrian  uid  little 
Charlie  too  well  to  leave  them.  But  oh.  Miss 
Kina,  I  never  saw  Anybody  lore  ft  baby  dw 
wmy  Mrs.  Yeniftn  does  Charlie-  She  mts  and 
looks  at  him  by  the  hour— I  wonder  if  it  is 
just  right)" 

-  And  witb  rather  ft  thoughtful  look  shading 
ber  fiice,  Winny  tamed  away  to  pick  np  Chat- 
lie's  playtbiogs. 

Was  it  right?  Was  it  wise?  May's  idoliz- 
ing tenderness  for  her  child.  I  heajd  Annie 
ftnd  Pierre  talking  about  it  that  evming,  whilst 
May  was  singing  for  ber  father. 

"Now,  Annie,  you  can't  persuade  me  that 
we  love  Charlie  too  well— dear  little  fellow, 
bow  can  our  hearts  help  worshipping  him?" 

**Bnt  what  if  your  idol  should  be  taken  from 
yon?" 

Pierre  started*  uid  his  fine  faoe  flashed  deep- 
ly; then  be  aigbed.  "Xoa  are  very  grave, 
Annie." 

*'Yes,  I^«>re,  but  not  too  much  bo.  I  tremble 
ibr  May's  happiness  and  yours,  when  I  see  it 
■o  bound  up  in  Charlie.  And  why?  Ob, 
Iwother,  because  mine  was  once  the  same  error, 
and  how  fearful  was  its  punishment." 

Then  Annie  spoke  earnestly  and  tearfully  of 
her  own  Uigbted  bappiness~ber  own  bwvy 
Borrows. 

"Be  wise,  Pierre,  take  warning  hy  me,  ud 
do  not  suffitr  May  or  yourself  to  bofld  up  idols 
of  clay." 

Pierre's  warm  heart  was  touched;  be  bent 
his  head  over  Annie's  band,  and  when  he  look- 
ed np  bis  dark  eyes  were  full  of  teen. 

**1  thank  yoa,  dear  Annie,  for  yoar  kind  in- 
terest in  ns.  and  I  ftm  sure  all  yoa  have  said  is 
right  and  good— but,  ah,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
loye  Charlie  any  the  less,  and  really  I  don't 
Know  that  onr  love  for  oar  baby  leads  us  to 
nei^eot  tatj  impvtant  dnty.  P^haps  May,'' 


— and  ben  Pierre  laughed  and  sbmiged  hit 

Mulders— ''No,  I  won't  tell  tales  on  her 

either.    Bat  here  comes  Obarlie  himself." 

And  as  Winny  passed  the  window,  he  called 

ber  to  him,  and  took  tbe  baby  from  ber  arms. 

Charlie,  always  so  good  and  merry,  laughed 

and  clapped  lus  tiny  hands;  then  he  nestled  his 

sonny  bead  sleepily  upon  Pierre's  Bhoulder. 

And  Pierre  walking  gently  up  and  down  the 

long  parlors  with  t^s  preoioas  bturden,  pillowed 

on  bis  breast,  paiised  more  than  once  before 

Annie,  and  said  to  her  with  a  pleasant  smile* 

•*Look  at  Otuwlie  again,  Annie:  now  ia  it  any 

wonder  that  we  lore  him  so  dearly?" 

»*••«-. 

Such  days  of  peace  and  ddlgbt  as  those  were 
at  Cherry  Bank;  all  of  as  so  happy,  firom  uncle 
Charlton  down  to  little  LtM^  and  Charlie.  In 
tbe  mornings  we  sat  in  the  pretty  In-eakftat 
room — aunt  Charlton  witb  her  work,  and  May 
close  beside  her,  telling  us  pleasant  tales  of  her 
Western  home,  and  breaking  off  every  now  and 
then  to  peep  at  Charlie  and  kiss  bim  as  be  sat 
on  the  cushions  at  her  feet.  Sometimes  Pierre 
would  read  to  us.  And  in  the  afternoon  and 
eveniogs  we  bad  merry  gatherings  in  tbe  wide 
parlors.  May  would  play  whilst  Pierre  sang 
with  ber  some  sweet  old  ballad-  -  Then  Ohariie 
in  his  rich  embroidered  robes,  radiant  in  Ids 
baby  beauW.  wonld  be  carried  aboat  rtrf 
proudly  by  Winny  for  Qie  ocMnpany  to  admire, 
and  uncle  and  aunt  Charlton  wae  so  pleased 
and  happy  in  those  days,  ^bey  'seemed  to  have 
grown  yonng  again. 

"Now,  Annie  and  Nina,  T  am  a&aid  yon  will 
think  me  a  sad  heathen,  but  to  tell  the  troth,  I 
don't  often  go  to  church.  I  send  Pierre  in  my 
stead— I  cannot  bear  to  leave  Charlie  so  long; 
dear  little  fellow,  it  would  almost  break  his 
heart  should  he  awake  and  not  find  me  bv  bis 
side.  Oh,  how  solemn  you  both  look!  Is  it 
any  crime  for  me  to  love  my  child?" 

"Yes,  Mfty,"  returned  Annie,  gravely;  "it 
certunly  is  when  that  love  trampleu  upon  du- 
ties high  and  holy." 

What  do  you  mean,  Annie?"  ssked  May, 
starting  from  ber  chair  and  going  to  her  mster  a 
side.  *'Wbat  duties  do  I  neglect?  None  to 
Pierre,  I  am  sure;  I  love  bim  too  well  to  fo^et 
bis  happiness." 

"Duties  to  your  God,  my  May,  to  your  never 
dying  soul.  You  have  no  time  to  tUnk  of 
these  things,  yon  say.  Ah,  only  because  you 
have  no  lore  for  them:  yoor  heart  is  so  crowded 
with  earthly  idols,  you  cannot  lift  it  up  to  angbt 
higher  and  better— and  only  yesterday  you  lold 
me  you  had  scarcely  any  time  now  to  read 
your  Bible;  but,  i*ierre  sometimes  read  you  a 
chapter  or  so  when  you  were  dressing  Cnartie. 
Ah,  May,  I  wonld  not  check  or  dim  yoor  love 
for  your  child  and  htisbend,  hot  I  entreat  yon, 
do  not  neglect  yoor  Qod  lor  them;  love  Htm 
sopremdy." 

May  lifted  op  her  fiuw  wet  with  tears,  from 
Annie's  lap. 

"1  know  it  is  wioo^.  dear . 
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bow  or  otbw  I  oftnoot  help  bat  lore  Pierre  and 
Obuiie  ftbore  ererythiog  dae.  I  wiU  try  not 
to  berflkftar,  bat  indesd  thcrr  ua  Um  worid  to 
mo." 

**I  know  it,  and  I  am  grieved  for  yon.  my 
ristOT.  Do  yoo  remember  God's  oommuidl 
*ThoaihalthaT»DOOtherOodsbefonme.*  Oh. 
Hay,  I  am  earnest  with  you,  and  m  ban  I 
been  wHb  Pi«m,  for  I  lore  yoa  both.  I  erred 
MUM  erea  as  you  do  now.  Hay,  you  know  how 
heavily  I  was  ohafltened  for  it."  And  Annie 
w«pt 

Hay  flmtt  hn  anns  aroond  her  sister. 

''Dear  suffering  Annie!"  and  she  pressed  bar 
lips  again  and  again  to  Annie's  brow. 

In  a  little  wbila  Annie  looked  np. 

'*I  will  not  say  much  more  now.  May,  only 
I  entreat  you  neglect  your  God  no  longer,  lest 
one  or  both  your  idols  be  takea  from  you. 
Should  Pierre  or  Charlie  die.  What?" 

«'Sbould  Plem  or  Ofaarlie  die!"  and  May 
tpraog  to  her  feet  with  a  half  scream;  it  would 
seem  die  had  never  thought  of  this,  for  sbe  re- 
peated the  w<wdB  wcraderingly.  "Sbonld  Pierre 
or  CAiartie  die?  Oh,  Annia,  in  mercj  never  say 
Uiat  to  me  a^ain." 

Tet  Annie  had  said  it  to  her  in  nwcy,  for 
Pierre  and  Obarlie  were  mortal. 

May  knelt  down  beside  her  baby,  and  kissed 
his  dimpled  ftoe  passionatdy. 

"Should  Toa  die,  darling,  my  haui  wonid 
be  broken!'*^ 

Bat  Cbarlie  laoghed  and  murmured  in  bis 
baby  way.  sweet  sounds,  and  May  lauRbed 
too,  and  her  light  heart  qniokly  mack  off  its 
sorrow. 

Wbeo  Pierre  oame  in  soon  after,  so  bright 
and  happy  locking,  and  took  Obtrlie  in  his 
arms.  May  watched  them  with  exulting  eyes, 
and  ^e  glanoe  which  she  gave  Annie,  iteemed 
to  say — '*BBhold  my  idols,  how  firm  and  beaa- 
teons  they  ace— they  will  not  lUL" 


OHAPTBR  IT. 

**Ja8t  four  weeks  to-day  since  we  eame  to 
Oherry  Bank.  How  time  does  fly!  I  have  but 
two  more  weeks.  May,  to  be  with  you  and 
Charlie,  and  than  I  muat  sat  my  &oa  west- 
ward." 

"No  biscuits,  Annie,  dear,  thank  you.  Oh, 
Pierre,  you  have  quite  taken  away  my  appe- 
tite forbreafcfast." 

And  May  sat  balancing  the  spoon  across  her 
ooffee  cup  with  an  axoaedingly  grave  and 
thoagbtftU  air. 

Pierre  lotdud  sorry*  bat  nnde  Charlton 
laoghed. 

**Sat  your  break&st,  Hay,  tima  aaoi^b  to 
tiunk  of  the  parting  whan  it  oomes;  and  by 
the  way,  wbcm  will  Obarlie 's  tnrth-day  be  here 
— very  soon  now,  wont  it?" 

Wise  uucla  OhaiitiHi!  bow  skilfoUy  ha  chased 
away  the  cloud. 

"Obarlie's  birthday,"  answered  May,  in- 
stantly brightening  up,  "oomes  this  day  week, 
on  Thorsday,  the  lOUi  of  November,  than  he 


will  be  Just  one  year  old— dear  little  Alknr*  hs 
is  so  smart  and  t»igbt  for  his  age." 

"Uocommonlyso,  Hay.  Why,doean*tev«rr- 
body  acknowledge'  Cbarlie  to  be  a  prodigy?  & 
lias  been  standing  and  walking  almie  this  loi^ 
while,  and  at  a«epiog,  no  baby  ever  beak  him: 
and  let  me  see,  the  rest  of  bis  aeoomplisbme&te 
are  various.  Hare  are  a  fow.  m  caa  my 
'mamma,  papa,  and  Winny,'  besides  a  ikost  af 
pretty,  unintelligible  woras.  Then  be  oaa 
show  how  bia  grandpa  reads  the  pi^mr,  and  bow 
mil  he  is.  He  plays  peep  with  Lnoy.  polls 
your  curls,  and  not  ezMtly  admiring  my  noaa. 
tries  to  diag  it  into  better  shape  every  lime  I 
take  him-  Anything  else?  Oh,  yes,  but  tlw 
rest  of  Charlie's  acoomjAisbmsnts  nre  loe  bb- 
merous  to  mention!" 

"For  sbame,  Pierre,"  cried  May,  shaking  her 
finger  laughingly  at  him.  "Cbarlie  is  vcsy 
smut  and  good— you  think  so  too,  even  if  yon 
do  make  so  much  fun.  But  about  bis  birth- 
day— now  it  most  be  celebrated  in  some  way 
or  other.  Come,  mother,  Nina  and  Annie,  lay 
your  beads  together  and  plan  with  me.  I  shall 
not  ask  father  and  Pinre,  they  will  do  nothing 
but  laugh." 

"Hear  my  ooonsel;  have  the  cannon  broa^it 
from  Liston,  and  bonfires  lit.  What  do  yon 
think  of  that,  May?" 

But  sbe  would  not  listen,  and  Pierre  aad 
uncle  Charlton  left  the  room  l&ugbing. 

*  »  «  *  • 

"Doesn't  he  look  tike  a  little  angd.  Hiss 

Ninai' 

Winny  had  caught  something  of  her  yonng 
mistress's  enthusiasm,  but  I  scarcely  wondered 
at  her  question,  when  I  stooped  down  ud 
looked  at  Cbarlie.  He  wassoundasleep.and  hm 
fftce  and  goldeu  hair  gleamed  out  fimn  the  dark 
canopy  of  the  heavily  carved  cradle,  like  a 
plesant  ray  of  snolight-  Charlie's  ro^  little 
month  was  dimi)led  with  a  smile.  He  was 
very,  very  lovelyi  and  with  a  murmnrad  Uaa^ 
ing,  I  fcn^t  beside  him  and  kissed  baa  waamj 
arm. 

What  made  ns  all  at  Cherry  Buik  love 
Charlie  so  dearly?  Somehow  or  other  be  seem- 
ed to  have  crept  into  every  heart!  Dear  May! 
how  pleased  uie  was  when  we  udd  her  aba  bad 
not  written  one  word  too  much  in  pcaiae  of 
'  Charlie  iu  faer  letters. 

"Well  then,  Aouie,  listm.  Father  and 
.  E^erre  are  determined  to  have  their  diuicr 
party  on  Charlie's  birth  day,  and  we  will  bare 
our  company  in  the  afternoon  and  evening — a 
nioe  large  pw^ — everybody  X  know  and  £>ve. 
Charlie  sbiil  wear  the  dress  yon  gave  him. 
mother,  and  those  cmtoudered  stoeklogs,  An- 
nie, you  worked,  and  the  little  white  shorn 
which  Nina  made,  and  pearls  diall  be  araod 
bis  neck  uid  arms.  Oh,  won'thelooklordyr' 
and  May's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke. 

And  preparations  were  qoickly  commenced 
at  Cherry  Bank  for  the  entertainment  of  a  la^ 
company  on  Charlie  Verrian's  birth-diy. 
NeiUiw  troabla  or  aznenae  ware  heeded  in  tht 
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MrmgementB  of  this  pvty.  Aunt  and  imcle 
Charlton  wen  giving  it  in  tiooor  of  their  balr^ 
grandnnD.  and  they  were  determined  it  should 
tw  brilliant. 

I  had  iffomised  May  to  stay  Charlie 
whtlat  she  was  gone—so  I  took  my  writing 
desk  in  her  room— there  Charlie  lay  in  bis 
oradia  asleep.  I  sent  Wiiuiy  down  stairs, 
telttog  her  I  would  ring  the  hicll  if  anyUung 
wu wanted.  After  I  Dad  written  awhile,! 
sat  down  by  the  window,  and  looking  oat  upon 
the  distant  hills  and  gleaming  river,  fell  into 
m  sort  of  pleasant  revery.  Still  Charlie  slept 
m;  time  went  by,  and  the  Httle  French  clock 
apm  the  mantel  told  the  hour  of  five,  and  I 
watched  with  dreamy  eyes  the  long  evening 
rtadowa  stretching  over  the  lawn — the  son  was 
slowly  sinking  behind  the  pines.  But  what 
ailed  Charlie  tiiat  he  moanfd  and  tossed  in  his 
cradle?  I  went  to  him.  His  cheeks  were  al- 
most crimson,  and  when  I  touched  the  little 
huid  which  lay  npon  the  silken  qailt,  I  found 
it  was  bnming  hot  Charlie  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  me — they  were  very  bright,  on- 
natnrally  bright  they  seemed  to  me.  Poor 
(Aarlie!  T  knew  he  was  veiy  sick.  When  I 
■poke  to  bim  be  wonld  not  smile,  bat  hid  bis 
no*  in  the  pillow,  asking  in  his  baby  way  for 
'•mama. "  I  rang  the  bell  qoiokly. 

**Winoy.  send  aunt  Charlton  np.  directly: 
■mnetiitng  ula  Charlie:"  and  Winoy,  sadly 
frightened,  ran  down  stairs. 

Annt  Charlton  looked.very  grave  when  she 
lifted  Cbarlie  from  the  cradle. 

"He  seems  so  sick.  Nina.  I  think  his  head 
tnast  hart  him  veir  much:  he  tosses  it  from 
side  to  side,  aud  bis  hands— oh!  feel  them: 
they  are  scorching  hot.  Why,  what  can  ail 
this  predoQS  ba^?"  and  Winny  was  sent 
down  stairs  again  to  bid  a  aemat  hmry  for 
the  doctor. 

In  the  midnt  of  all  this  oonfhRion.  and 
wUlst  aimt  Oharlttm  and  I  yet  bait  over 
ObaAit,  the  earriage  drove  vp^  and  I  heard 
Mav  "  merry  vniee  calling — 

*<Winny.'WiBny,  Mog  Obatlie  here  to  see 
the  horses." 

Then  I  got  np,  and  went  to  meet  Bfay.  May 
grew  exreeilingly  pale 

"Charlie  mck,  and  I  away.  Oh!  Nina, 
what  made  me  leave  him?" 


moaning  and  fretting,  often  stretchiBg  up  bit 
hands  and  calling  her;  and,  when  she  beat 
over  him,  he  wonld  turn  away  with  a  sad. 
restless  cry. 

j'He  does  not  know  me,  Pierre,"  said  May, 
her  tears  fast  falling:  "see,  when  he  calls  me 
and  I  speak  to  him,  he  turns  away  and  cries:" 
and  May  leaned  her  head  npon  her  trasbamd's 
Bboolder,  and  wept  bitterly. 

And  we  til  remembered  how  dull  Charlie 
had  been  that  day,  often  turning  away  from 
Lucy  when  she  came  to  play  with  him;  hot 
we  had  tbonght  he  was  omy  cross  and  sleepy. 

Doctor  Lee  asked  many  qtustloni,  and  thai 
ho  quickly  prescribed  remecBeS'  so  jwwwfhl 
and  energetic  in  their  nature  as  left  me  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  more  alarmed 
abont  my  little  coni>in  than  he  chose  to  tell. 
Tet  he  enoouraged  Pierre  and  May. 

"Ton  have  a  very  sick  baby  there,  it  is 
true,  but  he  has  naturally  a  good  constitntioD , 
and  1  hope  will  get  through  this  spell  finely; 
so  keep  up  your  epirits." 

But  to  Annie  and  myself,  Doctor  Lee  said, 
in  the  hall— 

'*This  is  one  of  the  most  vblent  and  foar- 
felly  sodden  attacks  of  brain  fever  T  ever  saw. 
Chaiiia  has  a  stroog  oonstifution,  though,  and, 
poor  child,  all  hia  strength  will  be  needed  in 
this  stmggle.  bnt  I  hope  we  will  save  him:" 
and,  with  a  ^tunise  to  return  soon,  Doctor 
Lee  left  the  bouse. 

Charlie  grew  worse.  Two  days  of  sharp 
suffering,  which  wrung  one's  heart  to  witness, 
passed— then  dawned  the  third.  May  sat  con- 
stanUy  by  her  baby's  side,  lefbsing  to  leave 
him  for  scarcely  an  instant  How  pale  and 
wretched  both  she  and  Pierre  looked.  And 
when  Ohariie,  m  his  fereriah  pahi,  would 
mean  out  their  names,  fbey  woud  kneel  so 
quickly  beside  him. 

'  Darling  child,  we  are  here." 

But  he  did  not  know  them.  He  would  tarn 
away  with  a  wailing  cry  which  ahnost  dnre 
May  wild. 

And,  now,  how  sid  we  grew  at  Cherry 
Bank.  Every  one  was  so  anions  and  trou- 
bled. May  and  Pierre  were  miserable.  Annt 
Chariton  stayed  always  with  them,  and  nnele 
Charlton  was  too  restless  and  unhappy  to  be 
contented  long  in  any  place.  Annie!  Ob!  how 


Pierre,  scarcely  less  agitated,  threw  his  bat  sad  she  was.'  8be  watched  over  May  with  a 
uid  gloves  apon  the  floor,  and  followed  her.  strange,  touching  tenderness.  Wu  the  vdl 
Annie  lingend  to  ask  me  a  few  questions,  and  ( lifted?  Did  she,  indeed.  look  into  the  future 
then  we  jomed  the  anxious  group  m  May's  j  and  see  the  bitter  cup  which  her  young  sister 
room.  was  to  drink?   It  may  be  so:  at  least,  she 

Poor  May!  she  was  hanging  over  her  child  I  lingered  by  May  with  an  ahmnt  painful 
irith  such  tearful  eyes,  every  once  and  a  while  \  aniiety. 

laroiog  to  Pierre,  and  asking  him  if  be  thooght  I    Twowholedays  since  Charlie's  fearful  ill- 
n.  .1  ^  begun:  now  it  was  the  third,  and 

the  afternoon  had  nearly  waned  away.  May 
smiled  brightly. 

"Go,  dear  Piatre,  ud  walk  npon  the  piazza. 
YoQ  need  some  freeh  air,  yoor  fine  looks  so 
pale;  and  CharUe  is  better  now— we  all  think 
•o;  Ma  little  huxli  tn  coder  than  tht^  wae." 


.-nrowg  „  

Charlie  so  very  ill:  and  Pierre  wonld  answer 
irith  a  fktnt  attempt  at  dieerfiilness— 

**0h!  no,  May;  I  do  not,  but  yon  know  this 
3  the  first  time  Cbarlie  has  ever  been  tick, 
vTtA  T  Rnnn»flf  that  is  the  reason  we  feel  so 
ladly  about  Urn." 

Bat  Charlie  lay  npon  Us  mofher^  lap. 
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Piarre  left  the  room  for  a  while,  and  Oharlie 
^ept  on. 

"We  think  Charlie  better  within  the  last 
few  hours,  doctor.  He  does  not  moan  and 
throw  his  head  about  so.  Ob!  there  certainly 
is  a  change." 


his  eyes  half  dreamily;  bat  his  Iveath 
in  qatsk.  short  gasps. 

Nannette  placed  the  lights  on  tbemuitel, 
and  with  her  apnn  to  her  eyei  went  aoftiy 
down  stairB. 
Soeh  a  bosh— snch  a  stillness  as  was  in  tltat 
b^t^^Lee  took  Charlie  in  bis  arms,  and 'room.  What  made  May  start  and  press  her 
carried  him  to  the  window.  He  looked  in  the  j  arm  closely  around  her  ohildl  D»d  she  hew 
litUe  fellow's  face  intenUy  and  felt  bis  pulse  for  the  rustling  of  angels'  wugfl,  as  they  waited 
•ome  minutes.   Then  he  brought  him  back  to  for  Charlie?  „       v m  t.-    f  ^ 

hia  cradle,  saying,  Tery  gravely-  Time  went  by.   Sull  Pierre  hid  hiB  W 

"Yea,  May,  t£re  is  a  change."  Still  May  gazed  upon  her  dying  child.  And 

Doctor  Lee  left  the  room,  quickly,  but  not  {now  Charlie  began  to  breathe  more  gently, 
nntil  he  had  motioned  Annie  and  myself  to ;  His  tiny  breast  ceased  its  quick  flutteruig^ 

foUowhim.  -  ^  ^®  "IS^,*^      ^y^u  1-  2- 

"A  change,  indeed,"  he  began.   "Poor,]    "Will  not  my  baby  live? 
poor  Met!  before  morning  her  darling  will  be      "Poor  May!  even  now  death  is  here;  and. 
dead.    This  change  which  has  stolen  over  with  a  sigh.  Doctor  Lee  turned  away, 
him  is  even  now  death,  and-"  May  shnddered.    -'Go  back,  d«th."  she 

May  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and  came  {cried,  wildly;  "go  back,  and  do  not  take  away 
up  to  the  doctor's  side.   The  old  man's  lip|our  dariiM;."  ^  i.    v  , 

q^vered.  He  would  have  tuined  fiom  her.j  "May!"— shetumedtowaidsbcrhittbMi*- 
bat  Rho  graFped  his  arm.  "May,  oh!  love,  be  calm."  ' 

"Doctor  Leo,  I  know  you  do  not  bolierej  Pieiro  Vemau  drew  his  hands  from  hia  ftee 
Charlie  any  better.  TeU  me.  tell  me,  then, ;  and  looked  intently  at  Charlie  So  did  May. 
what  yon  i«ally  think."  whilst  the  two  thus  gazed  upwi  thei? 

••Can  Ton  bear  to  bear  it?  May,  is  your; dying  ohild,  he  opened  bis  eyes,  stretched  ottt 


yoong  heart  strong?** 

May  grew  deadly  pale,  bat  she  mnr- 
mnrnl — 

"Tdlmeall.all" 

**May,  said  Doctor  Lee,  gently,  "at  such  a 


bts  tiny  hands  towards  them  with  ft  amilOt 

and  moved  upon  his  pillow. 

"I^erre,  our  darling  knows  QS." 
But  Charlie's  hands  fell  gently  by  his  side, 
the  little  breast  heaved  quickly,  the  bine  eves 


moment  T  dare  not  decave  you.  Charlie  even  ]  closed.  One  faint  sigh.  How  very  stiU-  Had 
now  is  dying.   Before  Dunning  your  child  will  i  Charlie  gone  to  sleep.? 

be  at  rest  in  Heaven."  Through  my  falling  tears  I  saw  it  all- 

No  tears  from  May— no  sobs- so  rtill— BoiPieno  and  May  atlll  bending  over  Charhe.  the 
«»lm:  could  this,  indeed,  be  her?  j  three  mate  and  motkmleas;  many  weeping, 

"Tell  Herre  what  you  have  just  said  to  me,  kneeling  %nres  in  the  room;  Anme.  with  up- 
Doctor  Lee.  I  am  going  back  now  to  my  lifted  eyes  and  dasped  hands.  silenUy  praying: 
baby;"  then,  with  ft  firm  step,  ahe  crOBSed  Uttle  Lucy,  pale  and  tearful,  clinging  to  her 
the  hall,  and  re-entered  her  room.  *  ^        ,      «    .  , 

•         •  •  •  •  Doctor  Lee  lifted  Charlie  from  May  s  lap. 

Put  the  pOlow  on  my  lap,  mother.   Now  and  laid  him  upon  the  bed.   Then  he  gently 
Charlie  on  it.   Oh!  darling,  no  other !  pressed  bis  hand  upon  the  cloeed  eyes,  and 


lay 


arms  but  mine  shall  hold  you  when  yon  die" 
And  May  smoothed  back  the  silken  carls 
from  her  child's  forehead,  shedding  no  tears — 
all  the  while  so  strangely  calm 
to  lo(A  at  her. 

Pierre  drew  a  chair  before  his  wife;  and, 
^tting  down,  he  buried  his  faoe  in  his  hands. 

"No  hope.  Lee?"  said  uncle  Charlton,  in  a 
low,  huftky  voice,  to  the  doctor.  "Do  but  un- 
say those  words.  Save  this  child— my  poor 
Mav's  baby— and  1  will  give  you  all  I  own." 
D'Xitor  Lee  shook  his  head- 
"No  power  on  earth  can  do  what  yon  ask, 
Mr.  Charlton:  but  be  oalm,  be  ealm." 

Uncle  Charlton  moved  amy,  flObUng  like  a 
aluld.  and  going  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  room, 
Rat  down— he  could  not  bear  to  see  Charlie 
die. 

We  sat  in  the  fkding  ganlight— a  sad.  sad 
group.  The  crimson  flash  had  gone  from 
Charlie's  cheek.  He  no  Ioi^;er  toaaed  and 
moidud  upon  th*  pUlow.  He  opened  and  shot 


walked  away. 

May  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  knelt  be- 
side her  husband.    He  drew  her  closely  to  bis 
Tl  shuddered  bosom,  and  they  wept  bitterly  together;  and 
one  by  one  we  left  the  room. 

And  Pierre  and  May  Venian  were  aloae 
with  their  dead  child. 


CBAPTBR  T. 

Two  days  wretchedness,  heart-misoy 
and  terrible  gloom  passed  by.  Then  another 
morning's  light  shone  on  earth.  It  was  tbt 
tenth— Charlie's  lurthday.  Dear  little  fellow! 
he  kept  it  in  Heaven. 

Rigid  and  motionless,  Cbarlin  lay  upon  the 
oatin  bed  of  his  rosewood  coffin;  hia  golden 
hair  swept  back  in  silken  ringlets  from  his 
sweet,  pale  face;  his  little  form  shrooded  in 
the  same  lovely  robe  which  May  had  laid  out 
so  proudly,  not  a  week  before,  for  that  rtrj 
day;  the  same  pearls  upon  his  snon^  nedt 
and  ftnns;  all  as  his  yoiug  mothar  had  plu* 
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ned  bat— tnt  deftth  had  onue.  Tet  no 
tcure.  Oh!  May,  fbt  stream  is  erossed— the 
fcoldoi  gates  aolocked.  Charlie's  Urtbday  is 
fairer  and  brighter  than  even  yoor  lore  could 
baTe  made  it.  One  little  year  m  earth— an 
eternity  in  Heaven. 

In  no  "graTe-land  (ar  away"  was  Oharlie 
Verrian  laid.  A  lorely  spot  was  ohosen  within 
the  wide  gronnds  of  Cherry'Bank,  where  the 
p'nea  waved  and  the  forest  birds  song.  There 
Was  Chvtie's  grave.  And  many  came,  that 
momiDg.  to  see  May's  baby  buried— many 
who  bad  been  "bidden"  for  his  birthday  feast 
upon  that  very  day.  May  received  their  tear- 
fnl  sympathy  with  the  same  strange  calmness 
she  bad  watched  Oharlie  die,  and  when  day 
atftw  day  went  by,  and  she  oontinned  so  fear- 
foUy  serene,  dtting  in  her  room  with  a  mate, 
teutess  wretehed^ss,  noticing  and  speaking 
to  no  one,  Pierre  and  Anme  grew  swioosly 
ftlarmed. 

"I  have  said  it  befOTe.  Annie:  my  sarrow 
has  crushed  me  to  the  earth.  I  have  no  tears 
to  shed- DO  words  to  speak." 

But  at  last  the  unnatoral  spell  was  broken. 
One  eveniog.wben  May  sat  mute  and  wretched 
npon  the  sofa,  she  heard  Winny  singing,  in  a 
low,  sad  voice,  a  cradle  hymn,  one  which 
Cluvlie  loved-  one  with  which  she  herself  had 
often  lulled  him  to  sleep.  A  ffueh  on  May's 
cheek — a  qaiveiiag  sigh;  then  the  tem  rained 
down,  and  she  threw  herself  in  Pierre's  arms. 

**0b!  Chariie,"  she  kept  murmuring  through 

ber  sobs,  and  it  was  long  h^tan  her  passionate 

grief  was  soothed. 

*        •        •        «  tt 

When  the  time  came  for  l^erre  to  return  to 
Ids  Western  home.  Hay  woold  go  with  him. 

**I  oannot  bear  ray  hosband  to  leave  me 
now.  No  father,  mother!  My  place  is  by  his 
side.  We  will  go  back  to  our  desolate  home 
together;  but  I  will  come  every  year  to  see 
you — a  sad  pilgrim  to  my  baby's  grave- 
Annie,  you  will  ^atch  that  precious  spot  for 
me.  Let  the  flowers  grow  there,  just  as  Pierre 
and  I  would  do;"  and  Annie  promised  tear* 
folly. 

*'I  know  repiohigB  an  vain,"  said  Pierre, 
bnubing  the  teu«  away,  **bnt.  Annie,  they 
will  arise.  Struggle  as  {  may  against  it,  the 
memory  of  my  beaatifol  bov.  so  snddrnly.  eo 
terribly  stricken  down,  will  oome  back  and 
fill  my  heart  with  the  saddest  yearnings  for 
him  and — " 

Pierre's  voice  was  smothered  in  a  sob.  May 
wept  with  him. 

*'0h!  Annie,  you  warned  us  of  this  dark 
hour.  You  told  us  to  beware;  and  now,  in- 
deed, our  idol  has  gone.  Have  you  no  comfort 
for  us?  But  how  wild  is  my  question.  No- 
thiuK  can  ever  bring  peace  to  oar  hearts." 

"Yes,  May,"  gently  returned  Annie,  "the 
God  whom  you  neftlected,  the  God  who  has 
chastened  you  so  hearily.  He  can  pour  into 
yoar  aching  hearts  a  sweet  and  perfe^  peace. 
Read  ffis  ptecioas  Word,  my  May,"  emtiniMd 


Anme,  pladng  in  her  sister's  bands  a  ridily 
bound  Bible.  *<I  have  marked  many  promises 
for  you  and  Piem.  Here  aim  oao  yoa  find 
comfort  for  your  sorrow,  ud  tlda  my  own 
heart  has  proved." 

May  and  Pierre  took  Auue's  pft  with  tear* 
All  thanks- 

And  the  morning  came  for  IMerre  and  May 
Verrian  to  leave  Cherry  Bank.  Poor  May! 
how  sad  and  sweet  she  looked  in  her  deep 
mourning  dress— her  radiant  beauty  so  sub* 
dued,  so  chastened.  She  went  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  kind  of  wild  tenderness,  even  as 
if  she  wished  to  drown  thought,  but  memory 
was  powerful:  and  when  May  flung  ber  arms 
aronnd  me,  she  sud — 

*-0h!  Nina,  Nina,  six  weeks  ago  I  came  to 
Cherry  Buk  so  gay.  so  hap|^.  Then  Oharlie 
was  with  me.   f  go  away  now,  bat—" 

"But  Charlie  is  in  Heaven." 

I^erre  spoke  these  words  very  softly,  bnt 
May  heard  them,  and  they  fell  soothingly  upon 
her  heart. 

Winny,  ftithfiil  Winny,  her  ruddy  fust 
grown  pale  and  grave,  went  hack  with  Pierre 
and  May.  She  had  loved  and  nnrsed  Cbarlie, 
and  they  wonld  not  part  with  ber. 

«         tt         «         «  * 

Years  went  by.  and  again  I  sat  the 
hearthstone  at  Cherry  Bank.  But  few  cbaDges 
there.  Uncle  and  aunt  Charlton,  it  may  be, 
more  stooped  and  foeble,  a  few  more  funows 
on  their  brows— hot  that  was  .alL  Dear  An- 
nie Wilmot  was  as  lovely  and  as  placid  as 
ever.  Time  seamed  to  have  softMied  ber  smr- 
rows.  Her  child  was  do  longer  little  Lucy. 
She  bad  grown  up  a  tall,  fair  girl,  with  modi 
of  Annie's  gentle  loveliness  about  ber. 

Pierre  and  May  Verrian  were  at  Cherry 
Bank,  that  Antnmn:  not,  indeed,  eo  exult- 
ingly  joyous  as  when  I  met  them  before,  bat 
serene  and  happy.  The  two  pretty  children, 
which  now  gladdened  their  hearts,  they  seemed 
to  love— not  bo  wildly  as  they  had  done 
Charlie,  but  mote  wisely.  Ah!  the  lesson 
bought  with  such  a  leaxfol  paioe  was  not  ibr- 
gotten. 

"Yes,  Nina,"  said  May,  rairing  ber  iUr, 
tboagbtful  &oe  to  mine,  "our  panishment  was 
just  We  loved  Oharlie  too  well— better  than 
our  God.  Bo  you  remember  how  dear  Annie 
used  to  warn  as?  1  would  not  listen  to  her. 
I  went  on  bowing  down  before  my  idol  till  it  was 
shivered  to  the  very  earth;  bat  all  in  mercy— 
all  in  merer— for  70"  know,  Nina,  whilst 
my  bal^  lived,  I  never  thought  of  Godl  I 
nhudder  when  I  think  how  great  was  my  sin. 
But.  in  the  hoar  of  trial,  when  earth  failed  us, 
Pierre  and  myself  sought  a  comforter,  enduring 
and  faithful.  We  turned  to  Qod — such  peace 
and  strength  He  granted  us.  We  love  our 
children  foudly,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Can  we  now  evw  foi^t  God's  command? 
•Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  ISo.* " 

T  knew  where  Mqr  was  leading  me,  bat  I 
iralked  by  bar  side  in  aUenoa.  Teszt  wm  in 
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May's  ej«8,  yet  she  looked  up  with  %  bMuniog 

gmile. 

♦'Hera,  Nin*.  I  learned  %  blessed  lesson." 

And,  stADding  with  May  benskUi  the  tail 
MOSS,  I  saw  npon  the  fiur  white  snr&oe  of  that 
nttle  tombstone  a  broken  bad.  and  I  read  with 
■dsfy  eyes  these  two  wotds— *'May'a  Baby.'* 


THE  WORKIES. 

BT  UBS.  PBANCE8  D.  OAQB. 

I  lore  the  worn  hand,  aad  the  honest  bronzed 
face. 

If  the  weRr>  and  the  bronxe,  eome  hy  earnest 
free  toil) 

I  never  yet  tboacht  a  soiled  shirt  a  disgrace* 
It'  by  cheerful  bard  labor  it  gathered  the  soil. 

The  weather-worn  fhrmer,  who  brings  me  hie 
■tore, 

Finds  ever  a  welcome,  as  fVee  at  my  board. 
As  I'd  give  to  a  father  or  brother,  and  more — 
I'm  proud,  for  I  feel  that  I'm  diniug  a  lord. 

The  cheerful  mMbanle,  who  whistling  comes. 
With  his  hammer  and  naits,  his  saw  and  bis 
planes. 

To  aid  the  eoDTenienee  or  comfort  of  homes: 
OhI  how  ean  we  thank  him  too  much  for  his 
pains. 

Hie  shoenuker  beating  Saint  Crispin^!  old  song, 
From  me  shall  have  ever  a  smils  and  a  nod. 

in  j^n  in  the  ehoras  and  help  him  along. 
As  my  cluldMn  dance  round  me  so  cosily 
shod. 

Oor  dear'Working  sisters;  ah)  what  shoold  we 
do. 

If  they  in  our  labors  and  toil  did  not  share? 
Oor  comforts  and  pleasures  in  life  would  be  few 
lir  woman's  kind  hand  did  not  lighten  onr 
care. 

Every  hand  that  works  trne,  be  fhe  trade  what 
it  may, 

Is  aiding  earth'^B  progress  in  some  way  or 

other; 

Wherever  ye  meet  them  on  life's  fitful  way, 
OhI  fail  not  to  greet  them  as  sister  or  brother. 

*Tis  the  heart  and  the  life  make  the  man  after 
all: 

Not  titles  or  honors,  or  honsei  or  lands{ 
And  he  who  is  noblest,  whatever  hebl, 
Is  he  who  works  tmly,  with  heart,  head  and 
bands* 

That  honor  and  fame,  boai^t  with  silver  and 
gold. 

Is  scarce  worth  its  eos^  for  who  owns  it  to- 
day 

To-morrow  may  find  that  his  stock  is  all  sold. 
And  hloRself  but  a  lump  of  contemptible  clay. 

Look  np — when  the  drones  of  the  hire  flatter 
past 

In  their  broadcloths  and  sitks,  thoagh  they 
sneeringly  flout  yon; 
They  will  have  to  acknowledge  yon  master  at 
la»t, 

By  asking  yonr  help— Itar  they  cant  live 
withrat  yooT— iUAsstfs  JMmmt, 


ON  THE  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

BT  H^RUND  C»ULTAa. 

Tobacco  {Nicotiana  tobaam)-  is  preparsd 
principally  from  the  dried  leaves  of  this  i^nat, 
and  also  from  the  leaves  of  several  other  n- 
rieties  of  Nicotians.  These  dried  lesves, 
having  been  previoody  moistened  with  mo- 
lasses,  are  sometimes  pressed  into  cakes,  or 
beaten  until  thoy  are  soft,  and  then  twisted 
into  a  sort  of  strmg.  These  preparatimis  an 
nsed  fin*  chewing  and  smoking.  Cigars  are 
formed  out  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  difRnat 
variMies  aS  NiooUau.  which  are  deprived  of 
their  medribs,  and  woand  into  a  spindle  fiira. 
The  dried  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  tobaoeo 
plant  are  also  gronnd  into  powder,  baked  nod 
roasted,  and  formed  into  snntT.  which  is  saetted 
to  suit  the  different  olfactory  tastes. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  accident  tbe 
use  of  tobacco  is  to  be  attributed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  first  chewed  hy  soose 
half-starving  savage,  in  the  desperatiOD  of 
hunger,  and  its  remarkable  effects  in  allaying 
the  cravings  of  appetite  wonld  be  instandy 
appreciated. 

In  1492.  Oolambns  and  Ms  oompanions  flirt 
saw  the  natives  of  Caba  smoking  cigars;  and 
since  Umd  tUs  praotioe  has  rapidly  spread 
over  the  wbi^  dnlized  world. 

In  1586,  Sir  Francis  Brake  iatrodoced  to- 
bacco into  England,  and  Sir  Walter  Rale^^ 
and  a  few  other  great  names  rendered  its  ose 
fashionable  in  tbe  coart  of  Qneen  Elisabeth, 
the  courtiers  priding  themselves  in  apnng  the 
practice  of  the  hardy  adventuren  who  bad 
trod  the  wilds  of  Virginia. 

A  enrious  and  well-authenticated  aneodots 
is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  cde- 
brated  man  was  accustomed  to  indnlge  in  a 
private  pipe,  after  dinner,  which  practice, 
from  pmdential  motives,  was  concealed  fVom 
the  ^mestics  about  his  establishment.  Sr 
Walter  would  light  his  pipe,  but,  on  hearing 
the  footsteps  of  Us  SRvant  man  on  the  stairs, 
woald  lay  it  down.  This  man  osoally  braogfat 
him  a  tankard  of  ate  and  a  mpi^  of  fhsl. 
and,  after  adjnstiDg  his  room,  left  saw  Walter 
to  his  pipe  and  his  meditations.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  servant  ascended  the  stairs  unheard, 
and,  openii^  the  room,  beheld  to  bis  astonish- 
ment his  master  enveloped  in  ckwds  of  soMAe, 
which  be  perceived  issuing  in  copious  volnmm 
from  his  mouth.  The  poor  man  saw  all.  and 
the  next  moment  Sir  Walter  got  the  contrats 
of  the  tankard  in  his  face,  which  were  very  in- 
nocently thrown  there  to  cheek  the  progress  of 
what  appeared  to  the  man  to  he  a  most  dread- 
ful infernal  combustion-  The  whole  honse- 
hold  was  immediately  summoned  to  tbe  resone 
of  their  beloved  master,  by  the  affi-ighted  ser- 
Tsnt. 

Tbe  use  of  lobaoco  appears  to  hsTe  been 
at  fint  strongly  opposed  the  goreniBiaits 
of  ewy  ctmAry.  In  Binia,  it  vaa  fio* 
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hitnted,  and  the  smoker  was  threatened  with 
the  knout  for  the  first  ofienoe,  and  with  death 
Ibr  the  second. 

Pope  Urban  YIII.  fulminated  a  ball  against 
tha  nse  of  tohaceo,  bnt  the  anathema  felt  to 
the  ground.  The  priests  and  Snhans  of  Tur- 
key and  Perria  deoWed  smoking  *  sin  against 
tMr  holy  religion;  but  the  Turks  and  Per- 
laans  became  the  greatest  smokov  in  the 
world.  In  Sogland,  James  I.  wrote  a  treatise 
a^mioBt  smoking,  entitled  *-A  Ooonterblaste  to 
Tobacoo;"  bat.  instead  of  checking  its  ose.  it: 
]Vol»b)y  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  many 
who  would  not  have  h^en  aware  of  its  exist- 
enoe  bnt  for  this  publication,  and  who  after- 
wards became  habitual  smokers.  The  prac- 
tioe  seems  to  haye  been  only  extended  by  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  resist  its  pn^ress. 
even  ladies  indulging  in  it  use. 

We  have  an  unosing  proof  of  this  in  the 
following  letter,  written  in  1700  by  the  hu. 
morons  writer,  Tom  Brown: — 

•*TO  AN  OLD  LADT  THAT  SHOKBD  TOBACCO 

**Af(»to»i.*— Though  the  ill  natnred  world 
sensures  you  for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise 
yjra,  nmdam.  not  to  part  with  m  innooent  a 
ffivwnon.  In  the  first  plaetr  it  is  healthfiil, 
mud,  as  Galen  rightly  observes,  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  tbe  toothache,  the  constant  perse- 
cutor of  old  ladies  Secondly,  tobacco,  though 
it  be  a  beatbenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to 
Ohristian  meditations,  which  is  the  reason,  I 
■appose,  that  recommends  it  to  your  parsons, 
who  could  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a 
pipe  in  their  mouibs  than  the  concordance  in 
their  hands;  besides,  every  pipe  you  break 
may  serve  to  put  you  .in  mind  of  mortality, 
and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissentine 
minister  who.  ou  fast  days,  used  to  mortify 
npoa  a  ramp  of  beef,  beoaose  it  put  him,  as 
he  said,  in  mind  tiiat*all  fresh  was  grass:' 
bat  T  am  sure  that  mnch  more  is  to  be  learned 
from  ta^tceo—it  may  instruct  you  that  riobra. 
beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  vanish 
like  a  vaoor.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  pla^» 
thing.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  &shiooable: 
at  least,  His  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  so. 
Odd  tea.  yon  know,  has  been  a  long  while  in 
repntation  at  court,  and  the  gill  as  naturally 
auiei*B  in  tbe  pipe  as  the  sword-bearer  walks 
before  the  Lord  Mayor." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  one  part 
of  this  letter,  we  give  the  following  anecdote 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  and  preacher  of  the  last  century. 
This  distinguished  divine  was  completely  en- 
aUred  by  the  narcotio  weed*  and  was  a<»ms- 
feomed  to  oompnee  his  sermons  whilst  smokinK. 
BaTing  been  requested  by  the  leadniK  man- 1 
bers  1^  another  churdi  to  preach  for  them  on 
•a  especial  oocasion,  an  unwonted  number  of 
pastoral  duties  left  him  only  a  little  time  for 
pceparation.  On  arriving  at  the  plaos,  be  re- 
qnMted  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  room  and  to 


;have  a  pipe  and  tobacco.  He  lady  addressed 
'  expn;s8ed  her  regret  that  she  bad  no  tobacco 
in  the  bouse,  and.  as  it  was  Sunday,  of  course, 
could  -aai  think  of  purchasing  any.  Then 
"give  me  the  pipe  and  show  me  the  roan." 
said  the  preacher.  His  request  was  complied 
with.  Mr.  Hall,  on  entering  the  room,  imme- 
diately sat  down,  and,  placing  tbe  empty  pipe 
in  bis  mouth,  desired  to  be  left  alone.  Tbe 
lady  retired,  highly  amiined  with  this  piece  of 
eccentricity:  and  Mr  Hall  went  on  smoking 
and  meditating  antil  apprised  by  her  that  the 
coDgregation  had  assembled  and  were  awaiting 
his  appearance. 

The  ladies  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  are  h^ 
bitual  smokers,  even  at  tbe  present  time;  bnt, 
in  other  countries,  tbe  practice  is  generally 
discontinued  amongst  females. 

Medical  men  are  much  divided  in  opinioD  aa 
to  the  effects  of  Uw  babitnal  use  of  tobacco. 
The  evidence  j>ro  and  con  appears  to  be  pretty 
equally  balanced.  But  many  f^yddans  who 
speak  favorably  of  its  (ffects  are  inveterate 
smokers  themselves,  and,  tb«refere.  iocapaUe 
of  Kiving  an  unprejadiced  opinion,  whilst  it  is 
undeniable  that  it  frequently  exercisn  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  digestive  and  secretoiy 
functions  of  many  constitutions. 

Tobacco  is  much  cidtivated  in  Tir^nia» 
Maryland  and  Kentucky. 


THE  HEART  OF  PBAEL. 

It  ia  not  set  with  iewels  fine. 
This  precious,  little  heart  of  mine: 
No  shining  guerdon,  rich  and  iare» 
To  (kvored  knight  from  ladye  hir, 
In  tournament,  or  banqoet-hall, 
Tbis  gift  BO  simple  and  soBinall. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gentle  girl 
Who  gave  to  me  this  heart  of  pearl. 

I  met  her  in  that  frafEnint  Und 
or  laurel  bloom  and  silver  aand, 
Where  the  tea  rocks  on  aounifing  shells. 
Like  the  faint  peal  of  wedding-belli — 
Where  the  low  myrtle,  clustering  bright* 
With  its  red  boaghs,  shines  tbro*  the  sight- 
There,  in  that  land,  a  fairy  girl 
Flung  on  my  neck  this  heart  of  peatl. 

T  met  her  when  the  dawn  of  youth 
Had  laid  itn  seal  of  hope  and  troth 
Upon  her  brow;  nor  weight,  nor  care. 
Had  ever  l»ft  a  shadow  there. 
Like  a  frail  harp,  h^-r  son)  seemed  strung 
With  melodies  lor  ever  youn^. 
Beautiful  maiden!  dark-eyed  girll 
Who  wore  this  simple  heart  of  pearl. 

Her  sweet,  young  face  reminded  me 
Of  twilight  scenes  in  Italy. 
With  its  deep  eyea  of  pensive  brown. 
And  the  pure  brotr  nolearned  to  fiown — 
While  the  Madcmna-bruded  hair 
Framed  in  tlie  pieture-beaatiea  theia. 
Sneh  was  ahe  then,  that  angel  girl, 
Who  gave  to  me  this  heart  df  pearl* 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Let  as  le&m  apon  the  earth  those  things  | 
which  can  call  us  to  Heaveo. 

Baoon  says,  jastly,  the  best  part  of  beauty : 
is  that  which  a  picture  cannot  express. 

To  place  wit  before  good  sense,  is  to  place 
ttie  sapeifloous  before  necessaiy. 

Pleasure  caa  be  supported  by  illoaon,  but 
happiness  rests  on  truth. 

Fortune  does  not  change  men,  it  only  un- 
masks them. 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a  ebarge  of 
unsteadiness  to  another  fw  hanng  ciiangedhis 
opinion. 

Some  men  are  called  sagacious,  merely  OD 
account  of  their  avarice;  whereas  a  child  can 
olfmch  its  fiat  the  moment  it  is  bom. 

He  Is  a  wise  man  who  learns  from  every  one: 
he  is  powerful  who  governs  his  passions;  and 
he  is  rich  who  is  contented- 

Tf  you  would  be  pangent,  be  brief,  for  it  is 
with  work  as  with  sunbeams,  the  more  Uiey 
are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  bum. 

Right  humanity  taketh  such  a  bold  on  the 
multitude  of  men,  that  you  can  move  mankind 
more  easily  by  unpiofitaUe  conitesies  than  by 

Ohurlish  benetlts. 

No  man  can  possibly  improve  in  any  com- ' 
pany  for  which  he  has  not  respect  enough  to  be ; 
under  some  degree  of  restraint 

Happiness  is  a  butterfly,  which,  when  pur- 
sued. Is  always  just  beyond  your  grasp,  but 
which,  if  yon  will  sit  down  quietly,  may  alight 
upon  you. 

All  donds  of  sorrow  are  but  the  voices  of 
angels,  which  are  attuned  to  the  deaf  in  ear 
and  the  hard  in  heart,  that  they  may  towA  and 
make  vibrate  the  chords  of  the  inmost  soid. 

Love  has  often  more  influenoe  than  talen^. 
The  last  appeals  to  the  reason,  the  first  to  the 
affections— (he  last  appeals  to  the  intellect,  but 
the  first  goes  stnught  to  the  heart 

We  should  give  as  we  would  recdve,  cheer-  [ 
fully,  quick);^*  <uid  without  h^tation:  for  there 
is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  Btaxika  to  the 
fingers. 

Sir  Tsaac  Newton,  at  the  age  of  twen^v-five, 
discovered  the  new  principles  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  the 
planetary  system. 

Tb«  richest  genius,  like  the  most  ftrtilo  goXl 
when  uncultivated;  i^oots  up  in  the  rankest 
weeds:,  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the 
pleasure  and  use  of  man,  prodnoea  to  its  sloth- 
All  owner  the  most  ftbondant  cn^  of  poiaons. 


Nature  loves  truth  so  wdl.  that  it  hardly^ 
lever  admits  of  flourishing.  Conceit  is  to  na- 
1  ture  what  paint  is  to  beauty:  it  is  not  only 
needless,  but  impairs  what  it  wonid  improve. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  one  Creator — wbo 
has  phced  as  upon  this  globe,  and  surrooDded 
us  with  the  means  to  sustain  lifb  and  picscrve 
health;  or  restore  it  when  lost;  and  given  oa 
minds  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  proper- 
ties and  efiects  upon  our  oi^anixation,  of  the 
various  substances  and  dements  within  our 
reach  and  under  our  control- 
Take  the  title  of  nobility  which  thou  hast 
received  by  birth,  but  endeavor  to  add  to  it 
another,  that  both  may  form  a  true  nobility. 
There  is  between  the  nobility  of  thy  &ther  and 
thine  own  the  same  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  nourishment  of  the  evening  and  of 
the  morrow-  The  food  of  yesterday  will  not 
serve  thee  for  to-day,  and  will  not  gjva  tbee 
strength  ix  the  next. 

The  modest  virgin,  the  pmdent  wife,  or  tlM 
careful  matron,  are  much  more  serviceable  in 
life  than  petticoatcd  philosophos,  blosterii^ 
heroines,  or  virago  queens.  She  who  mak«s 
her  husband  happy,  and  reclaims  him  from 
vice,  is  a  much  greater  character  than  ladies 
described  in  romance,  whose  whole  occopatioo 
is  to  murder  mankind  with  shafts  from  Umk 
quiver  or  their  eyes. 

Property  left  to  a  child  may  soon  be  lost; 
but  the  inheritance  of  virtue— a  good  name 
an  unblemished  reputation — will  abide  for  ever. 
If  those  who  are  toiling  forwealtfa  to  leave  their 
children,  would  but  take  half  the  puns  toeecsre 
them  virtuous  habits,  bow  much  more  service- 
able would  they  be.  The  largest  property  may 
be  wrested  from  a  child,  bat  Tirtae  will  Stand 
by  him  to  the  last. 

The  ties  of  family  and  of  country  were  new 
intended  tociroumcicribetbe  soul.  Man  iscon- 
nected  at  birth  with  a  few  beings,  that  the 
;  (ipirit  of  humanity  may  be  called  forth  by  their 
tenderness;  and  whenever  domestic  or  national 
attachments  become  exclusive,  ettgrossiog, 
clannish,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  general  claims 
of  the  human  race,  the  highest  end  d  Provi- 
dence is  iirusb«ted.  and  bcmie,  instead  of  bong 
the  nursery,  beonnes  the  gravectf  the  heart— 
Channine. 

**Beanty,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  "is  a  dange- 
rous property,  tending  to  oorrapt  the  mind  of 
the  wife,  though  it  soon  loses  its  infinence  '  yver 
the  husband-  A  figure  agreeablo  and  engaging, 
which  inspires  affection,  without  the  el^ety  of 
love,  is  a  mudi  safar  chmoe.  The  graces  do 
not  lose  their  influenee  like  beauty.  At  the 
end  of  thirty  years  a  virtnons  woman,  who 
makes  an  agreeable  companion,  ohanns  ber 
husband  more  than  at  first.  The  comparison 
of  love  to  fire  holds  good  in  oiie  respect,  that 
tha  fiercer  it  boms  the  sooner  it  is  eztiogairiH 
ad." 
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A  HoDBL  Lavtib-— Erery  proftesion  oan 
boMt  of  some  who  have  »dorDed  it  A  few 
weeka  ago  we  presented  for  adnirmtioD  and 
iniHation  some  of  tbe  promment  fefttores  in 
the  obanoter  of  one  who  was  remarkably  ex- 
empt from  the  vices  and  delinqaenciea  which 
Appear  so  oflen  in  the  class  of  politiciaDS,  and 
who  soared  so  Ur  above  the  lerd  of  tbe  oom- 
inon  herd  in  point  ot  honesty  int^^^,  «nd 
independame.  W«  wish  now  to  present  a 
brief  notice  of  me  who  was  as  mnoh  derated 
above  the  mass  of  the  profession  of  the  law  as 
oar  former  example  was  exalted  above  the  ma- 
jority who  devote  themselves  to  politics,  and 
office- hunting.  We  refer  to  the  late  Jadge 
Sherman  of  Oonn-,  now  several  years  deoeased- 

R'^ger  Minott  Sherman  was  bom  in  Mass., 
in  1773.  He  was  edacated  at  Yale  Oollege, 
where  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  1795.  He 
Studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  that  age,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven,  in 
179J. 

He  had  practised  law  but  a  short  period  of 
time  before  his  eminence  in  his  profession  was 
nniversally  felt.   Ilis  mind  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  his  character  of  great  int^rity  and 
weight   He  soon  rose  to  tbe  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession.   This  rapid  rise  to  eminence 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  as  much  to  bis  moral 
as  to  his  intellectual  characteristics.   For  in 
the  practice  of  law  his  course  was  marked  by 
the  strictest  iat^^tf  and  eonstnentionniess. 
Be  ins  Bteted  his  prindples  thns: — "I  have  ever 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  first  moral  duties  of  a 
lawyer,  and  have  always  adopted  it  as  a  maxim 
in  my  own  practice,  never  to  encourage  a  | 
groundiess  suit,  or  a  groundless  defence,  and  to ; 
dissuade  a  client  from  attempting  dther  of  j 
them  in  complianoe  with  his  animouties,  or  | 
with  tbe  honest  prepossessions  of  his  own  | 
jodgment,  and  I  ever  deemed  it  a  duty  in  a  : 
doubtful  case,  to  point  to  every  difficulty,  and  < 
so  far  as  I  could,  discourage  unreasonaUe  an- ; 
ticipiitionB  of  success."  He  was  distinguished ; 
for  honesty,  fidelity,  truth;  fi»  general  upright- 
ness of  character.   On  all  these  points  his 
standard  was  high  and  sevete.   He  oould  en- 
dure no  deviations  from  this  high  standard. 

TSmj  not  one  of  whom  all  this  nay  be  truly 


said  be  entitled  to  tbe  name  of  Model  Lawyert 
We  would  that  every  vill^  in  tbe  land  had 

one  or  more  such  as  Judge  Sherman. 

A  WoBD  FOB  IBB  DNScocBasFUL. — The 
world  judges  of  a  man  by  success  w  ftilure; 
and  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  "wis- 
dom of  Ibis  worid  is  foolishness,"  for  it  often 
happens  that  the  very  qualities  that  stamp  the 
individual  with  the  nobleness  of  true  homaa- 
ity,  are  those  that  least  fit  bim  for  a  successful 
stru^le  with  men  in  the  contest  for  wealth. 
Mr.  George  Billiard  of  Borton,  nttered  a  tmth 
in  the  following  sentenoee,  that  does  honor  to 
his  head  and  to  his  heart;  and  we  place  them  in 
our  columns  as  wwthy  to  be  treaamwd  in  the 
mcmoiy: 

"1  confess  that  inereaang  yeare  bring  with 
them  an  increasing  respect  for  men,  who  do 
not  succeed  in  life,  as  those  wm^s  are  oom.- 
monly  used.  Heaven  has  been  said  to  be  a 
place  for  those  who  have  not  sncceedtd  upon 
earth:  and  it  is  surely  true  that  celestial  graces 
do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  hot  blase 
of  worldly  prosperity.  Ill  soocesa  sometimes 
arise  from  a  superabundance  of  qualities  in 
themselves  good— from  a  conscience  too  senu- 
tive,  a  taste  too  fostidioos,  a  self-forgetfblneea 
too  romantio.  a  modesty  too  retiring.  I  do  n<rt 
go  BO  for  as  to  say  with  a  living  poet,  that  'the 
world  knows  notbing  of  its  greatest  men,'  but 
there  are  forms  of  greatness  or  at  least  of 
exeellenee  which  *die  and  make  no  sign;'  these 
are  martyrs  that  miss  tbe  palm,  but  not  tbe 
stake:  heroes  without  thehnuel,  and  oonqnerors 
without  the  triumph." 

So  ihr  as  our  observation  goes,  tbe  fvepoo- 
derence  of  good  qualities — we  mean  those  that 
bring  a  man  sympathisingly  nearer  to  ilia  fcH- 
lows—  that  make  him  a  better  citizen,  neighbor, 
husband  and  parent — ^is  possessed  in  a  larger 
degree  by  the  unsuocessfiil  than  by  those  who 
have  met  with  no  reverses  of  fortune;  and  we 
presume  that  dw  observation  <tf  most  persnis 
runs  paralld  with  our  own. 


Capital  POK  Touua  Mbeobahts. — An  old 
motshant  recently  retired  from  a  succestiful 
bndness,  which  he  built  np  from  a  small  be- 
ginning, calls  onr  attention  to  the  following 
brief  paragraph  in  the  March  number  of 
Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  as  containing  in- 
valuable suQestioiis  to  young  men  in  bosi- 
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*'Tt  is  a  eonsolfttioii  for  all  right'iniDded 
yooDg  men  in  this  ooaotry,  that  ^agb  tbey 
may  not  be  able  to  commaod  as  much  pecu- 
niary capital  as  they  would  wish  to  begin  busi- 
ness with,  yet  there  is  a  monl  oapital  they  can 
haTO,  that  will  weigh  as  much  as  money  with 
people  whose  oploion  is  worth  baring.  And  it 
does  not  take  long  to  aocnmulate  a  re«pectahl« 
Maumnt  of  this  cai^tal.  It  ooDBtsts  la  truth, 
honesty,  and  intc^ty:  to  whkA  may  b«  added 
decision,  firmness,  oourage,  and  perscTeranoe. 
With  these  qnalitieB  there  are  few  obstacles 
which  oannot  be  oreroome.  Frintds  spring  up 
and  sniroand  such  a  young  man  as  if  by  magio. 
Confidence  flows  out  to  him,  and  business  ac- 
cumulates on  his  hands.  In  a  few  years  such 
a  young  man  is  in  advance  of  many  who 
started  with  him.  Moral  capital  is  the  thing 
after  aU." 

How  ofitcii  do  we  hear  yonog  men,  just 
■tarting  in  business,  say— '*0h,  if  I  bad  a 
Uttie more oa^tal. anooMB would  beowiain." 
In  most  eases,  snooess  would  be  fiw  nune  ow- : 
tain,  if  the  moral  oapital.  above  referred  to, 
were  possessed  in  larger  quantity.  With  this 
kind  of  capital,  few  who  start  in  business 
need  Eul;  withoat  it,  failure  is  almost  oottain, 
be  the  cash  caintsl  what  it  may. 

Two  PoBTaAiTS  PROK  THs  Gbowd.— Oharlcs 
Swain  draws  tbe  following  portraits,  the  origi- 
nalfl  of  which  we  meet  almost  daily:— 

"Snmi  beings,  wbere«oe*r  they  go. 
Find  noagbt  to  please,  or  to  emlt^ 

Their  constant  stndy  bat  to  ibow 
Perpetnal  modes  of  finding  fault. 

**WbiIe  otbera,  In  tbe  ceaseleM  roand 
Of  daily  want,  and  daily  care, 

Can  yet  cull  Aowcbb  from  common  ground. 
And         enjoy  the  joy  they  shan. 

"Oh'  happy  they  who  bappy  mai^y — 
Who,  blfxtiftg,  still  themselves  are  blest) 

Who  something  spar^  for  others'  sake, 
And  atrive,  in  all  thinss,  for  the  bestt 


FuiKB  OF  Fashioh.— The  New  York  Sun- 
day Times,  in  odmmenthig  upon  fbe  strange 
peculiarities  of  fashion  which  every  now  and 
then  show  themselves,  menti<ms  one,  at  pre- 
sent prevailing,  that,  to  delicate  gentlemanly 
sars — of  such  ears  there  are  a  respectable  num- 
ber, we  are  bold  to  say — is  particnlarly  un- 
pleasant The  lashion  is  that  adopted  by  a 
great  many  young  ladies  of  **s(»eecbing"  in 
stead  of  talking,  in  conversation.  "Any  per- 
son," says  tbe  Times,  "who  has  been  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  confined  among  five  or  nz 
youthful  and  anzioos  waiters  for  *beanz*  for  an 
hour  or  two,  will  understand  oar  meaning. 


Was  ever  snoh  a  owdUing  and  pggliog  nad 
sereaming  lieaid  tmong  well-behaTcd  lassM 
before!  each  one  bursting  in  upon  her  nm^t- 
b»'s  speech,  and  striving  to  OTcrpower  her  by 
foroe,  and  ontron  her  by  velocity  of  tongue!, 
each  sentence  commenced  with  a  rush,  and 
omoluded  with  an  indeneiibable  ezolematioa. 
something  like  tbe  synoope  oi  a  Ittde  aereedi! 
Fashion  has  assumed  vulgaris  as  her  Isteat 
oddity,  and  surely  the  force  of  fiuhion  can  ne 
l&rtiier  go!  At  any  rate,  it  ought  not,  in  that 
direction,  or  'that  excellent  thing  in  wman*  a 
soft  viuce,  will  soon  he  unknown." 


Bbothbblt  Kihdhsss  n>  tbi  ^lkiso  —A 
yoang  woman,  some  time  ago.  entered  •  dry 
goods  store  and  wished  to  look  at  several 
things,  and  among  others  at  kid  gloves.  After 
looking  at  ribbons,  laces,  and  sundry  other  ar- 
ticles, she  made  a  purchase  <rf  some  small  noat- 
ter  for  five  or  six  cents.  A  gentlemsa  in  ttio 
aUat  noticed  that  she  had  eoncealed  one  pair 
|of  the  kid  gloves  wfaieh  bad  bean  pnt  oo  the 
counter  for  her  examtnati«i.  While  the  clerk 
was  making  change,  the  gentleman  managed 
:  to  notify  the  merchant  of  the  thelt.  While 
msny  woald  have  sgokm  voy  Itarshly  and  re> 
proaohfuUy  to  the  young  woman,  or  perhaps 
have  diarged  her  double  for  the  gfoves.  a  bet- 
ter spirit  moved  this  excellent  merchant. 
Wishing  to  speak  with  her  aside  for  a  moment, 
he  told  her  that  he  was  aware  that  she  had 
yielded  to  a  base  tempfation,  and  had  taken  a 
pair  of  gloves.  She  acknowledged  her  gnflt. 
and  would  make  any  required  oompeosatioB. 
But  he  would  neither  take  the  gloves  back,  nor 
take  any  compensation  for  them.  Kindly  and 
brother-like,  be  desired  her  to  keep  them  as  a 
warning,  Iwping  that  no  sndi  temptation 
would  ever  overcome  ha  sgain.  Who  conU 
have  done  anyUung  more  noUe.  or  nuve  lik^ 
to  reftMm  or  save  from  ftitare  errors?    *  * 


A  Boston  NpnoN. — A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Mudcal  iReview  gives  tbe  fol- 
lowing rather  free  description  <^  what  fae  calls 
a  new  Tankee  notion:— "The  Gennanians 
now  give  r^earsals  Satairdays  at  well  as 
Wednesdays.  Theae  rebearsals  are  a  Bostao 
'institution,'  a  Tankee  'notion.'  decidedly.  As 
a  principal  attraction,  tbe  orchestra  |day  their 
heat  music  at  the  rebearsals;  but  is  it  listened 
to?  Deddedly  not  Hie  house  is  always 
crowded;  and  of  the  3300  people  oomposing 
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the  andiepoe  3001  are  Ikdiee.  The  remainder 
m  aembws  of  the  'Shanghai  Socie^,'  and 
may  be  diBtioguiahed     oorksorew  paots  and 

^'bobtailed  coftts,  a  little  feathery  down  tipon 
their  upper  lips,  aad  a  'love  of  a  ahkwl.' 
AboQt  half  of  the  women  are  in  lore  with 
some  member  of  the  orobestra— tboee  splendid 
creatOTes,  witii  such  elegant  cravats,  such 
qioUeBS  vests,  ud  marrellonBly  white  hinds, 
sacb  magttiOcent  whiskers,  such  ApoUoa  io 
Ibrm,  and  such  adopts  in  loye  as  well  as  io 
tnusic.  Ooe  half  of  the  remainder  go  to  the 
nbearsala  to  meet  some  friend,  and  the  rest 
go  to  see  the  fun.  With  snob  an  audience,  it 
woald  be  w<mderM  if  there  were  not  some 
whispering,  giggling,  and  onryings-oii  not 
exaody  approjiriate  to  the  oonoert  room.  The 
rehearsal  is  a  regular  conversatione,  and  every- 
body h%S  a  good  time.  That  is  what  people 
go  for;  and  those  who  want  to  hear  the  music 
had  better  stay  away.  We  have  a  great  many 
■iwti<»s*  here,  in  Boatooi,  that  are  not  so  pro- 
fitable or  00  pleasant  as  the  sAenxxm  re* 
hearsals." 


DuTH  ov  Skbsbant  Talfo0BD.  —  Sir 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  so  well  known  as  the 
friend  and  tnt^^pher  of  Charles  Lamb,  aod  as 
the  author  of  "Ion."  the  ^'Tragedy  of  Glen- 
eoe,"  and  other  dramatic  works,  died  recently 
in  England,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  flfty- 
eigbt.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  son,  who  in- 
herits in  a  large  d^ree  his  father's  genius. 


0:7*Dona]d  G.  Mitchel  (Ik  Marvel)  has  re- 
signed the  Consulate  at  Venice.  The  fees  of 
the  offioe  won't  b^in  to  pay  expenses.  When 
literary  men  are  complimented  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  ofBisal  stations  abroad,  it  shoald 
not  be  after  this  beggarly  fashion. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
The  Planter't  Northern  BHde.  Bjf  Caroline 
Ltg  Hentx.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Parry  & 
McMillan,  (successors  to  A.'^art.)  The  popu- 
Urity  of  the  various  norels  and  noDvellettea 
written  by  Mrs.  Hents;,  rests  upon  a  firmer, 
purer  and  altogether  superior  basis  to  that  of 
many  of  her  cotemporaries.  She  uses  no  clap- 
trap, she  indulges  in  no  mad  flight  of  laogoage; 
she  does  not  deliver  her  heroes  and  heroines 
from  imposeible  positions  by  the  use  of  impos- 
sible means,  and  if  we  find  her  at  times  a  little 
nitra-ronumtio  and  a  trifle  more  sentimental 
than  agrees  with  our  sedate  tiste,  we  know  that 


her  characters  are  in  the  main  natural,  and  that 
herdesciiptions  of  social  life  et  the  South  are 
transcripts  npon  the  tinth  of  which  we  may  de- 
pend. «*The  Planter's  Northern  Bride"  is 
perhaps  the  most  ambitions  work  Kis.  Henta 
has  yet  produced.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  tbe 
most  excellent.  It  Is  freer  Irom  ber  nenal 
faults,  snd  evinces  a  broadtr  grapp  and  a  more 
matured  expression.  Mrs.  Hentz  is  intellec- 
tually progresBive,  and  each  socceeding  novel 
gives  us  a  higher  sense  ol  ber  powers. 

—  MaUitkampa.  A  Lfgend  of  the  Santest 
Bg  William  Gilmore  Simme.  New  York:  Red- 
Held.  (For  sale  by  Henry  Oarey  Baird.)  The 
frequency  with  which  we  have  referred  to  the 
excellence  of  th's  unlfomi  and  revised  edition 
ot  Mr.  Slmma*  novels,  and  to  the  great  and  va- 
ried ability  of  their  author,  preclndds  more  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  recept'oo  of  this 
work,  with  the  btief  remark  that  it  will  be  found 
of  equal  in'erest,  and  to  exhibit  equal  power. 

—  The  Sunshine  0/  Grejf  Stone.  A  Story  for 
OirU.  Bjf  E.J.  May.  New  Tork:  Appleton  Jk 
Go.  (For  sale  by  Henderson  ft  Co.)  This  ts 
tbe  republication  of  a  book  which  has  already 
acquired  some  popularity  in  England.  As  a 
story  written  expressly  for  ^irls,  as  teaching 
duties  and  morals,  and  as  carrying  with  it  a 
ceitiiin  qniet  and  pleasirg  Intertst,  It  may  ha 
saiflly  recommended  to  American  parents. 

EDITORIAL  BREVITIES. 
—Tbe  French  army  is  oomposed  of  very 
nmail  men,  the  average  height  not  rising  above 
5  feet  5  1-10,  indMB.  Tb^  are  wiry  and 
sinewy  men,  enonmbered  with  no  extra  flesh, 
capable  of  performing  long  marches  and  en- 
during  great  fatigae.  The  small  stature  of 
the  men  of  the  present  day,  in  France,  is  at- 
tribnted  by  some  to  the  wars  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, which  eonsnnwd  all  the  tall  men  of  tbe 
conntry. 

— There  is  a  general  sentiment,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  strongly  advarss 
to  that  licensed  system  of  freebootiog  aad  mur- 
der, known  as  "privi^eering."  Turkey  has  set 
chehonorableexample  toChristeudom  of  refudng 
to  issue  Letters  of  Marque;  and  we  cannot  hot 
hope  that  England  and  France  will  pursue  a 
like  policy.  As  for  Eussia,  nothing  is  to  be 
predicated  on  her  national  htmor  w  humanly. 
Tbe  European  Times  jnsUy  remuka  that  aomd 
of  the  darkest  <nime8  ever  oommltted  on  the 
general  highway  of  nations,  the  sea. — dark  as 
many  nndeniaUy  have  been— fiQBamd  during 
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the  printeering  nuaift,  when  murder  and 
^ODder  v«re  flynonyiDons  temu,  uid  |ffinte 
indiTiduU,  who  remwned  at  home  to  pocket; 
the  proceeds  of  the  nefarious  trafBo,  aeot  forth 
their  marine  assassins  to  perpetrate  crimes 
which  would  have  disgraced  flcnda. 

—The  oelehrated  violin  which  Paganini  b»- 
qoeathed  to  hia  nattve  aty,  Qmom,  after 
having  been  for  many  years  under  look  and 
key,  was  recentlj  brought  again  to  "sigfat  and 
BOtmd,"  in  presence  of  the  syndic,  of  some 
mnnioipal  aatboiittes,  and  of  Sigoor  Sivori. 
irtio  idttitifted  the  instrument,  and  exhibited 
its  extraordinary  powers^  The  t^nrch  war, 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  re- 
garding the  final  sepulture  of  that  extraordi- 
nary and  eccentric  virtuoso,  is  not  yet  brought 
to  a  dose.  So  says  the  Mo^al  Review. 

—What  next?  Among  the  new  patents  an- 
nouooed  is  one  to  Adolphus  Theodore  Wagner, 
of  Berlin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pmssia,  professor 
of  music,  for  the  invention  of  a  ''psyohograph, 
or  apparatus  for  indicating  a  person's  thoughts 
by  the  agency  of  nervous  dectrioity." 

—We  see  it  stated  that  the  Abba  Roqnete,  | 
of  New  Orleans,  Is  engaged  in  translating  the ; 
poems  of  Alice  Oarey  into  French,  and  that : 
his  versiott  will  he  published  in  Paris  in  Uie  | 
coarse  of  the  present  season. 

— Many  people  sleep  with  tlu  head  consider- 
ahly  elevated  on  the  pUlow.  This,  one  of  onr 
madioal  jonmals  prononncai  a  dangerous 
habit,  and  gives  the  reason  thus:—"  The  ves- 
sels through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the 
heart  to  the  head  are  always  lessened  in  thur 
oavities  when  the  head  is  resting  in  bed  highv 
than  tin  body;  therefore,  in  all  diseases  at- 
tended with  fever,  the  head  should  be  pretty 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  body;  and  pei^e 
ought  to  aoenstom  tiwmselves  to  sleep  thus  to 
avoid  danger." 

The  spirit-rapping  mania  has  reached  Po^ 
sia,  and  the  spirits  are  doing  their  work  at 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

— A  gmitleman  writing  from  Vienna,  says: — 
«'The  'Tiscbklopfon'  (ubie-rappiogs)  have  also 
found  their  way  to  the  imperial  city,  lUthough 
they  do  not  operate  upon  the  slow  and  delibe* 
rative  Germans  in  tiie  same  manner  u  they 
aAok  the  more  exdtaUe  Amerioans.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  something  in  the  *CreistaUop- 
Stt*  (fl^t-rappings)  which  exaody  suits  ttie 


transcendentalism  of  the  Germans.  A  few 
days  sinoe.  I  bad  a  long  sitting  with  Hlheaeo, 
the  oraole  of  those  things  fai  Vieniw.  I  bew 
of  no  other  results,  good  or  bad,  from  the 
same  than  that  a  few  fortunate  lottery  tickets 
have  been  bought  after  consulting  Che  sfMite, 
and  that  certain  ladies*  more  than  a  'thonannd 
weeks  dd'  (the  German  of  sweet  MTentcca), 
have  considted  them  npm  qnesti<uiB  ooDce—- 
ing  their  futnre." 

— Mr.  Dickens  is  abont  commencing  a  new 
story,  in  Household  Words,  with  the  title  of 
'■Bard  Times."  Recent  examinatiuis  into  the 
e^ts  of  English  ''strikes*"  it  is  said,  mg- 
gested  the  stoity.  It  wifl  be  completed  in  flte 
numbers. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  Bteel  engraving  in  tbie  number — "  The 
Sisttrs,"  needs  no  words  of  commendation.  It 
is  H  picture  that  will  at  once  please  the  «ye, 
and  suggest  sweet  thoughts  to  tiie  mind. 

The  subjeet  of  our  second  enjcravingia  taken 
frotn  Goethe's  "Faust"  It  iUastratee  the  fol- 
lowing paasage: — 

Faust.    (Hargavlet passing  by.) 
"My  pretty  lady,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  you  my  arm  nnd  escort  ?" 

Maroarkt. 
"I  am  neither  lady,  nor  pretty,  and  can  gg 
home  without  an  eecurt." 

[She  diaenyages  Iteraelf  aTtd  exU.) 
Faust. 

By  heaven,  this  girl  lovely!  I  have  never 
seen  the  like  of  her.  She  is  so  well-behaved 
and  virtuous,  and  something  snappish,  witbal. 
The  redness  of  her  lip,  thelieht  (tf  her  cheek 
— I  shall  never  forget  them  all  the  davs  of  my 
life.  The  manner  in  which  she  cast  down  her 
oyea  ia  deeply  stamped  upon  my  heart:  luid 
how  tart  she  was — it  was  absolutely  raviehingl 
MsFHisTorasLis  aUen. 
Fadst. 

"Iliurk,  you  mast  get  me  the  girl." 
Mefhistopbelbs. 

"Whichl" 

Fadst. 

"  She  passed  hut  now ." 

MaPniSTOFBBLES. 

"What,  she?  She  came  from  her  confer 
sor,  who  absolves  her  from  all  her  sins.  I 
stole  up  close  to  the  chair.  It  4s  an  innocent 
little  thing,  that  went  for  next  to  nothing  to 
the  confessional.  Over  her  I  have  no  power." 

"The  Matrimonial  Tiff,"  it  is  plain  to  see,  i« 
no  very  serious  matter;  and  wit)  soon  end  ia 
tears  and  smiles,  throwing  a  nunhow  of  glad- 
ness on  Ae  recediog  elood.  i 
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DOMESTIC  EECIPBS. 

Bakkd  ArriM  Ddmpliss.— Prepare  m  rich 
paste  of  soar  ctmui  and  soda:  roll  them  tUn, 
eat  them  out  and  prepare  the  same  aa  for  boil- 
iag:  place  them  apm  tins  and  bake  nntU  the 
fruit  ia  thcffoogbly  done.  To  be  eaten  hot, 
with  any  sauce  ^epand. 

To  RiHsw  A  Buck  Oolob.— Blacfc  ;ai^ 
ments  frequtntly  lose  their  lustre  and  becume 
brown  by  use.  Their  original  color  may  be 
restored  by  making  .an  infasion  of  Ic^wood. 
wd  applying  the'  liquor  with  a  sponge,  so  as 
to  saturate  the  rusty  parts  of  the  garment, 
when  it  may  be  dried  and  pressed  off  with  a 
hot  iron. 

To  Maeb  CtUGcras  —One  quart  of  flour 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  nibbed  in;  one  tea- 
spoouful  of  saleratns  in  a  wine  glass  of  warm 
water;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  milk  J 
enough  to  mb  it  out.  Beat  it  half  an  hour  with 
&  pestiie,  cut  it  into  thin  round  cakes,  prick 
them,  and  set  them  in  the  .oven,  wbea  other 
tUoga  are  taken  out.  Let  them  ^mk^  till  crisp. 

To  DRmi  AWAT  Rats.— A  fHend  has  just 
infimned  as  of  a  plan  he  adq>ted  to  get  rid  of 
rats.  His  premises  swarmed  with  them.  He 
took  a  small  fltih  hook,  attached  to  a  fine  wire, 
md  suspended  on  it  a  piece  of  cheese,  letting 
it  hang  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  One  of 
the  rats  leaped  at  it  and  was  booked,  and  set 
up  such  a  squeal,  noise  and  rattle,  that  alt  the 
Ttet  forsook  bim  and  tied.  Not  a  rat  remained 
on  the  premises. 

To  Back  Meat. — In  baking  meat,  see  that 
the  oven  i  i  of  right  heat,  so  as  to  bake  quickly 
without  scorching.  Rub  salt,  and  if  desired, 
Bage  or  other  herbs  upon  the  meat,  and  put  it 
in  Uie  dripping  pan,  with  water  in  the  bottom, 
■D  aa  to  abstvb  the  joioes  of  the  meat  which 
would  otherwise  be  dried  and  burned  upon  the 
diaAi.  Beef  should  be  co'>ked  "rare,"  other 
meats  thoroughly.  When  the  meat  fs  taken 
up  for  the  table,  set  the  dripping  pan  on  the 
fire,  remore  the  extra  fitt,  add  more  water  and 
miAe  gravy  as  tot  fried  meat. 

Gbayiis  add  Fried  Mhats. — If  fried  pork 
must  be  used  as  an  article  of  food,  to  some  ex- 
tent, do  not  suffer  the  drippings  or  fat  to  be 
ever  placed  upon  the  table  for  gravy.  Turn  it 
out,  letring  but  a  spoonful  or  two  in  the  skil- 
let, then  pour  in  water  or  milk,  and  thicken 
while  boiling,  with  a  little  flour  and  water 
tubbed  till  free  from  lumps.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  salt,  this  makes  *  wholesome  and  palat- 
able gravy.  Gravy  should  be  made  in  the 
same  w»y  for  all  firied  meats.  Fried  meats 
UHslly,  however,  fthBOrb  too  much  fat  to  be 
strtetly  healthful.  Heats  broiled  «i  the  grid- 
inM  M  haked  in  the  OTen,  are  man  digaatiUa 


Bbud  Chxbbb  Oakb.— One  nutmeg,  one 
mnt  of  cream,  eight  eggs,  one  half  pound 
butter,  one  half  pound  of  currants,  one  spoon- 
ful of  rose  water,  one  penny  loaf  of  bread,  scald 
the  cream,  slice  the  bread  as  thin  as  possible, 
pour  the  cream  boiling  on  to  it— let  it  stand 
two  hours,  beat  together  the  eggs,  butter,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  rose  water,  add  the  cream, 
beat  well,  and  bake  it  in  small  pans  on  a  raised 
omat. 

Codfish  Toast  —Shred  it  in  fine  {neces,  and 
soak  it  in  cold  water  nntil  sufficiently  fresh, 
then  drain  it  well,  and  stir  into  it  a  table- 
spoonfbl  of  flotur,  half  a  tea  cupful  of  sweet 
cream,  and  two-thirds  of  a  tea-  cnp  of  milk,  and 
one  e^  if  convenient.  Season  it  well  with 
pepper,  and  let  it  scald  slow,  stirring  it  well. 
Make  a  moist  toast,  well  seasoned,  and  lay  it ' 
on  the  platter  with  the  Bsh  over  it,  and  it  ia 
ready  for  the  table,  and  is  a  nice  dish.  Made 
as  above,  without  toast,  is  also  good;  with  vege- 
tahlee,  butter  may  be  used  instead  of  cream. 

MjtATS  warhrd  ovss  — Cold '  meats  need 
never  be  wasted,  nor  a  half  dozen  useless  eats 
and  dogs  kept  to  eat  them.  Most  baked  or 
boiled  meats  are  good  sliced  neatly  and  put 
upon  the  breakfast  taMe  cold:  and  less  meat 
is  required  in  this  form  than  any  other.  Or  the 
meat  can  be  sliced  thin  and  fried  in  a  trifle  of 
fat  till  just  warmed  through. 

Anorher  excellent  mode  is,  to  cut  the  cold 
meat  in  monthfrl  pieces  and  warm  slowly  in 
the  gravy  left  from  the  day  previous,  or  if  there 
ia  none,  in  water  with  a  little  fat,  salt,  and 
thickening,  then  dish  up  the  meat  and  gravy 
all  together. 

Or,  a  dish  of  hash  can  be  made,  by  chopping 
the  meat  fine  with  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  potato.  Then  warm  the  whole  with  milk, 
salt  and  pepper. 

BoiUD  Mkats  —Boiled  meats  are  healthftal, 
hot  as  much  of  tiieir  juices  escape  into  the 
water,  they  are  less  economical  than  wheat 
baked,  unless  the  water  be  saved  for  soups  pt 
other  cooking  purposes.  To  boil  meat,  drop  it 
into  water  already  boiling  briskly — the  albu- 
:  men  near  the  surface  will  thus  be  coagulated, 
;  and  less  of  the  juices  will  escape.  Let  the  heat 
I  soon  subside  and  the  meat  boil  slowly,  as  the 
:  slower  it  boils  the  more  tender  it  will  be. 
;  Rapid  boiling  does  not  cook  meat  any  more 
I  quickly,  but  tends  to  harden  it. 

Hard  water,  or  else  water  with  a  little  Fait 
in  it,  ia  considered  preferable  for  boiling  most 
kinds  of  meats  and  v^tables  than  soft,  as  less 
ol  the  juices  escape  into  the  water.  It  is  a 
good  mte  for  all  substances  boiled  for  food, 
mat  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  stop  bmlmg 
until  it  is  done— if  you  wish  to  add  water,  add 
it  boiling  hot-  Bjil  meat  in  aa  little  water  as 
will  cover  it.  After  the  meat  is  cooked,  a  part 
of  the  liquor  can  be  converted  into  gravy,  nA 
the  remaindff  be  left  for  soaps  and  stews. 
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PHILADELPHIA:  mS,  UM- 


FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 


Mrs.  Osgood  was  th«  daaghtor  of  the  lat« 
Joseph  Locke,  aod  was  a  natire  of  Bo^d,  in 
which  oitr  she  resided  until  her  marriage  with 
Samud  o-  Osgood,  an  artist  of  distinotion. 
A  DOted  writer  says  of  her  in  a  critique,  "Her 
penoni^,  not  less  than  her  literary  character 
and  ezistence,  are  one  perpetoal  poem-  Not 
to  write  poetry — ^not  to  think  it — set  it — dream 
it.  and  be  it^is  entirely  oat  of  her  power." 
Her  first  volume.  "The  Wreath  of  Wild 
Flowers."  was  published  in  England,  during  a 
visit  to  that  country,  immsdiatelj  after  her 
marriage.  In  the  words  of  ifyt  critic  already 
qooted,  ''There  was  that  about  the  TOlume— 
thajt  Inexpressible  graoe  of  tboiigbt  and  man- 
ner, which  never  ^ils  to  find  a  ready  eobo  in 
the  heart "  The  next  oolleotion  of  her  poema 
was  published  in  New  York  a  few  years  sinoe, 
and  was  most  favorably  received  by  Um  puUic 
and  the  press  throughout  the  oonntry.  A 
charming  naivete,  an  exquisite  nmplioity,  u 
inimitable  grace,  with,  at  times,  a  thrilliog  and 


impassioned  eameBtneM.  are  Mrs.  Osgood's  chief 
characteristics  as  a  writer.  A  ffl8ter>poet  pays 
her  this  iiist  and  beantlfh)  tribute:— With  her 
beautiful  Italian  soul;  with  impolfe  and  wild 
ima^ry.  and  exuberant  fancy,  and  glowing 
passionateoess.  and  with  the  wonderful  facility 
with  which.  like  an  almond-tree  casting  off  its 
blossomS)  she  flings  aroand  her  heart-tinted 
and  love-perfumed  lays,  she  has,  I  most  b^ 
lieve,  more  of  the  iraprovisatrice  than  has  yet 
been  revealed  by  any  of  our  rafted  oonntij- 
women."   Mrs.  O^ood  died  in  May,  1850. 

From  a  vidnme  m  her  poems,  we  take  tiw 
following  graceful  effusion: 

THB  DAISY'S  MISTAKE. 
A  Soobeam  and  Zepbyr  were  plering  abest 
One  Spring,  ere  a  bioitom  bad  peeped  from 
the  Item, 

When  they  heard,  under  ground,  a  Aunt,  fairy-like 
•hout— 

rrwae  the  voice  of  a  Fiald-Daifj  ealling  to 
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"Ob  tell  m«,  my  ttiaud*,  hat  the  Wiater  gon«  hjJ 
Im  it  time  to  come  npT  Is  the  Crocus  there 
yet? 

I  know  yoo  are  sporting  sboT«,  uid  I  ligh 
To  be  with  yon,  aad  kissyoa^'tis  longsiDee 
we  net* 

"Vrt  been  ready  this  great  while— all  dressed  fbr 
the  Bbow) 

I've  a  gem  on  my  bosom  that's  pore  as  a  star; 
And  the  frill  of  my  robe  is  as  white  as  the 
snow; 

And  I  mean  to  bebrighter  than  CrocQtes  are." 

Now  the  Zephyr  and  Snnbeam  were  wild  with 
delight. 

It  seemed  a  whole  age  since  they'd  played 
with  a  flower. 
So  tbey  told  a  great  fib  to  the  poor  little  sprite, 
That  was  languishing  down  in  her  under* 
gronnd  bower. 

"Come  oati  Uttla  darling,  as  qniek  as  yon  can! 

The  Croeas»  the  Cowslip,  and  Buttercup,  too, 
Have  been  up  here  this  fortnightt  we*re  haTing 
grand  times. 

And  all  of  them  hourly  asking  for  youl 

«The  Cowslip  is  crowned  with  a  topaz-tiara^ 
The  Orocns  is  Aanoting  in  golden  attire; 

But  yoni  little  pet,  are  a  thousand  times  fiurei— 
To  see  yon  but  once  is  to  love  and  admire. 

•*<The  skies  smile  benigaantly  all  the  day  long, 
The  Bee  drinks  your  health  in  the  purest  dewj 
The  Lark  has  been  waiting  to  sing  you  a  song, 
Which  he  practised  in  cloud-land  on  ptrpote 

for  you. 

**Con)e,  come)  yoo  are  either  too  basbAil  or  lazy. 

Lady  Spring  made  this  season  an  early  entree; 
And  she  wondered  what  could  have  become  of 
her  Daisy; 

We'll  call  you  coquettish,  if  still  you  delay." 

Then  a  still  small  Toice,  in  the  heart  of  the 

flower. 

It  was  Instinct  whispered  her,  *'Do  not  gol 
Ton  had  better  be  quiet,  and  wait  your  hoar; 
It  isn't  too  late  even  yet  forsnowl^' 

But  the  little  fieldfblosaom  was  foolish  and  vain, 
And  she  said  to  hnsalf, « What  a  belle  I  sbaU 

be!" 

So  she  sprang  to  the  U^t  as  ih*  brake  from  her 

chain. 

And  gaily  she  cried,  **I  am  free!  I  am  freel" 

A  Ay  little  thing  is  the  Daisy,  yon  know; 
And  she  was  hiLlf  frightened  to  deathy  when 

she  found 

Not  a  blossom  had  even  begun  to  blowl 
How  she  wished  herself  back  again  under  the 
ground. 

The  tear  in  her  timid  and  sorrowfil  eye 
Might  well  put      Ze^yr  nod  Beam  to  the 
bhisfai 

B«t  the  aancy  light  laughed,  mi  aaid,  "Fray, 

dMkt  cry," 

And  tha  gay  Ze^tyr  sang  to  her,  "Hnsh, 
SWMt^  hMh.» 


They  kissed  her,  and  petted  her  fondly  at  Brst; 

But  a  atorm  arose,  and  the  ftlse  light  fled. 
And  the  Zephyr  changed  into  angry  breese 

That  seofded  her  till  she  was  almost  dead. 

The  gem  on  hex  bosom  was  stained  and  dark; 

1  he  snow  of  her  robe  had  lost  its  light; 
And  tears  of  sorrow  had  dimmed  the  qiark 

Of  beanty  and  youth  that  had  made  her  bri^fc. 

And  so  she  lay,  with  her  fair  head  low. 
And  mournfully  sighed  in  her  dying  hour, 

"Ahl  had  I  coorageously  answered.  No! 
I  had  now  been  safe  in  my  natiTo  bowerl" 

TASTE  BEFORE  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

Somebody  has  said  that  a  Parisian  giiaetto, 
with  a  little  tuUe  and  ribbm,  will  oonqner  tte 
world,  while  an  Eaglidi  womsn.  with  all 
her  shawls,  damasks,  and  diamonds,  looks 
]  ooly  like  ao  animated  clotbes-borse.  Tbeie  ii 
some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  bnt  more 
:  wit,  and  still  man  truth.  The  women  of 
:  France  nnqoestioDably  have  a  better  taste  in 
I  dress  than  those  of  Great  Britain  or  even  Amo- 
:  rica.  Tn  both  oar  motber-coontry  and  this. 
;  there  is  too  much  of  what  mi^  be  called 
"snobbism"  in  female  attire.  The  ladies  of 
:  Anglo-Saxondom  seem  to  &DCy  that  the  more 
[  they  spend  on  dress,  the  pretder  they  lock. 
[  AcoordiDgly  one  sees  litUe  women  oonired  all 
over  with  lace,  or  buried  in  the  middle  of  stiff 
brocade,  or  almost  lost  to  sight  nndcr  a  puffing 
I  velvet  cloak,  with  capes  that  expand  on  citlwr 
side  like  gigantio  win^  Or  me  beholds  tall 
women,  if  snch  is  the  ftshion.  triced  cot  in 
tight  sleeves,  and  striped  tilks,  the  coetliiw 
:  of  the  material  being  regwded,  by  the  weaiw, 
:  as  sufikient  compensatkm  tor  mo  iocoag^wtj 
I  of  the  style. 

A  French  servant  girl  even  has  better  ta«la> 
;  She  knows  it  is  not  so  mncfa  the  richness  of  the 
material,  as  the  wa^  it  is  made  op,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  worn,  that  it  gives  the 
desired  air  of  elegance.  A  neat  fit,  a  graceful 
bearing,  and  a  proper  harmony  betweai  the 
complexion  and  tbe  colors,  has  more  to  do  with 
heigoteniDg  female  attraction  than  even  Am^ 
rican  ladies  seem  partienlarly  to  com|H«Iiend. 
Many  a  wift  looks  prettlw,  if  she  would  bvt 
know  U,  in  her  neat  mornfaig  frock  of  calico, 
than  in  the  inoongmons  pile  of  finery  which 
she  dignifies  with  tbe  title  of  full  dress-  Many 
an  unmarried  female  first  wins  the  heart  of  her 
fotnre  hosbuid,  in  some  simple,  nnpretending 
attire,  which,  if  consulted  abont,  she  would 
proDonooe  too  dieap  except  fir  ordinary  wear, 
bnt  which,  by  its  accidental  snitalnlity  to  her 
figure,  face  and  oarriage,  idealises  her  yootfi 
and  beanty  wonderiiilly.  If  the  sex  would 
study  taste  in  dress  more,  and  care  less  fcr 
mere  expense,  they  would  have  no  reason  to 
r^iret  It  At  [««8ent,  tbe  extravagance  cf 
American  ^ales,  in  their  attire,  isprorcrbis]. 
We  wish  we  conld  say  as  muoh  of  their  th- 
fsneein  the  same  line.— Ze^fer. 
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INTEGKiTY. 

Ta«re  is  ft  oommon  mftxim,  gOMmllT  attri- 
bated  to  Jtftenan,  tint  "hooe^  is  the  best 
policy."  While  this  is  true  m  a  fiuit,  the  sen- 
timent, u  embodyiog  t  nrinciple  and  motiTe 
Tor  action,  ia  most  UDWortby.  It  makes  honeety 
ft  thin^  of  calculation  and  specalation,  and 

Eoportions  its  obligation  to  its  profltablenesa. 
en  who  adopt  this  fvineiple  make  self-iote* 
rest  their  raling  motive.   And  I  contend  that 
he  who  is  honest  simplj  because  honesty  is 
the  beat  policy,  does  not  approximate  towards 
the  real  standard  of  Tirtoe.   For  the  moment 
it  may  appear  that  dishonest  woold  tend  to 
his  advaDtage,  he  wotdd  be  a  didMnust  man. 
Suppose  a  yoang  man  has  in  Ids  keeping  the 
proper^  of  his  emi^c^  or  suppose  be  is  an 
offloer  in  a  bank,  and  oas  large  sums  of  money 
under  his  control.   An  opportnnity  for  embes- 
ilement  presents  itself.   He  is  tempted  to  be 
dishonest.  He  weighs  the  chances  of  discovery, 
and  finally  decides  that  they  are  too  many  to 
be  risked.   He  knows  that  detection  would  be 
rain,  and  therefore  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
diaoorery,  he  condndes  that  it  is  bebto:  to  le- 
tuai  the  temptation.   He  thereflwe  does  not 
touch  a  dollar  of  the  money.   His  acoonnts  are 
all  ooirect — his  cash  is  all  right.   He  has  not 
de&anded  another  of  a  single  dime.   Bat  is  he 
an  honest  man?  No;  for  all  that  kequ  him 
firom  sicaliDg  is  the  fear  <if  detedim.  iKshon- 
eaty  oommenoed  at  the  moment  he  bqgan  to 
aawolate  the  ehances  of  dtsoorery,  in  case  he 
ibonld  (xwunit  the  orime.  Is  this  consistent 
with  real  int^^?   I  do  not  say  that  the 
purest  men  do  not  feel  the  power  o(  tonptation 
— I  do  not  say  that  there  is  never  a  strangle 
in  the  mind  against  evil  oourses.   This  is  a 
w«ld  of  temptation,  and  then  are  a  thousand 
avenues  to  the  heart  which  are  thronged  by 
thoughts  of  evil.   And  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  true  virtue,  if  there  woe  no  tempta* 
tions  to  assail  and  be  resisted  bv  the  souL  jBot 
the  battle  must  be  fought  and  the  viotoi7  won 
on  higher  principles  tun  those  of  mere  policy 
or  sw'interest.  or  the  man  has  not  attained  to 
ml  virtue.  Tkt  yoosg  man  who  ia  tonpted 
to  diibmastf  most  rally  to  Ul  aid  hOStu  prin- 
dplei  than  those  of  interest  be  most  be  in- 
flneoced     the  fj^mi  law  of  right  and  troth;  he 
must  be  honest  bscanss  it  m  right,  and  not 
beoanse  it  is  politio.  Utility  is  not  the  standard 
<rf  virtue.   Policy  can  no  more  bind  the  tempt- 
ed and  passion-nddan  soul  of  man  to  the  path 
of  stem  integrity,  tiban  a  silken  thread  can 
h(dd  a  mighty  vessel  at  her  monings  anid  the 
heaving  u  the  stmn-tost  ocean. 

Be  honest,  then,  young  man,  if  yqn  would 
secnn  that  good  name  which  is  a  fortune  in  it- 
self—be honest  on  jmnciple,  and  not  from 
potin  only.  At  whatever  sacrifloe  of  pride,  of 
kmtte  tutsfl,  of  natural  inclmation;  at  what- 
ever eoit  of  ridioule,  (HT  reproaoh  for  your  pnri- 
tsaiosl  notkma;  in  ipito  ni  the  example  of 
att—rbe  rtrio^y  honsat  Let  ntii^n^— opsot 


eren-hsnded,  lofty,  beautiftal  inti^ty— be  yonr 
ctmstant  guide.  She  will  lead  you  in  the  pa^ 
of  peace,  of  honor,  and  of  success.  But  if  yon 
parley  with  temptation,  if  yon  swerve  never  so 
Uttle  from  the  high  road  of  htmest  conduct,  yon 
are  in  foarful  danger.  Yon  may  better  play 
with  a  hung^  tiger,  or  rush  into  the  horrors 
of  the  pest- bouse.  Ruin  is  before  you— a 
blasted  character — a  reputation  wrecked — life's 
richest  jewel  flung  away — eternity's  brightest 
diadem  tramf^m  the  dust — Worth  of  a  Good 
Character*  An  Adireu     Rtv.  E.  P.  Ji<^<r«. 


TO  A  BELOVED  ONE. 

BT  OBKJLLD  lUSSEY. 

Heaven  hath  its  crown  of  fltara,  the  earth 

Her  glory-robe  of  flowers — 
The  sea  its  genu— the  grand  old  woods 

Their  ionga  and  gteeniug  showerai 
The  birds  have  homesj  where  leaves  and  Uooms 

In  beauty  wreathe  abovei 
High  yearning  hearts,  their  rainbow^dream — 

And  we,  sweet)  we  have  love. 

We  walk  not  with  the  jewellM  great. 

Where  Love's  dear  name  is  sold; 
Yet  have  we  wealth  we  would  not  give 

For  all  their  world  of  gold! 
We  revel  not  in  com  and  wine, 

7et  have  we  from  above 
Manna  divine,  and  we'll  not  pine. 

Do  we  not  live  and  loval 

There's  sorrow  for  the  tolling  poor. 

On  Misery's  bosom  nnrsti 
Rich  robes  for  ragged  souls,  and  crowns 

For  branded  brows  Cain-corst' 
But  Cherubim,  with  clasping  wings, 

Ever  about  us  be, 
And,  happiest  of  Ch>d'a  happy  tUngl 

There's  love  for  you  and  me. 

Thy  lipa,  that  kiss  till  death,  have  tnra'd 

Life's  water  into  wine; 
The  vweet  life  melting  thro'  thy  looks. 

Hath  made  my  Ufo  divine. 
All  Love's  dear  promise  hath  been  kept. 

Since  thou  to  me  wert  givaa; 
A  ladder  for  my  soul  to  climb,. 

And  summer  up  in  Heaven. 

I  know,  dear  hearti  that  in  our  lot 

May  mingle  tears  and  sorrow; 
But,  Love's  rich  rainbows  built  ttvm  tsars 

To-day,  with  smiles  to-morrow. 
The  sunshine  fton  our  sin  may  die. 

The  greenness  from  Lifo's  tres^' 
Bat  ever,  'mid  the  warring  storm. 

Thy  nest  ahall  shelter'd  be. 

I  see  theet   Ararat  of  my  life. 

Smiling  the  waves  above! 
ThoD  hail'st  me  victor  in  the  strifo. 

And  beacon'st  me  with  love. 
The  world  may  never  know,  dear  heartf 

What  I  have  found  ia  thee; 
Bet,  tbo*  nen^  to  the  world,  dear  hsarll 

Tho«*rt  all  the  wwUto  ma. 
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There  are  mtny  wajs  in  which  this  is  done 
— we  me&n  throwing  duat  in  people's  eyes- 
In  aU  the  varied  walSa  of  life,  from  the  leaders 
of  political  parties,  down  to  the  soaTenfers 
who  clean  the  Btreetfl.  a  certain  set  of  toitiTi* 
daala  fiod  especial  (Might  in  the  worii.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  the  hand  of  self-interest  that 
throws  the  dost,  and  persons  are  blinded  in 
order  that  they  may  not  see  the  false  mores 
about  to  be  made  against  them. 

It  generally  happens  that  yoar  duat-throw- 
ing  fraternity  are,  in  the  end,  pretty  welt  un- 
derstood; and  those  who  hive  once  been  Uinded 
man^,  at  least,  to  keep  one  eye  clear,  and 
fixed  intently  npon  them-  In  a  word,  throw- 
ing dust  may  do  very  well  for  a  time,  bat,  like 
all  evil  work,  it  has  ita  day  and  its  hour.  In 
the  end  more  is  lost  than  gained. 

"Aping  their  brtter,"  but  without  motiTSS 
of  self-interest,  and  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  ill-nauire.  yoar  street  scarengcrs  manage  to 
do  a  pretty  large  share  in  the  work  of  throw- 
ing dast  in  peoi^e'a  eyes,  and  their  mode  of 
domg  it  is  of  the  most<  liberal  character.  If 
the  day  happens  to  be  wiodyt  ud  you  see  one 
of  this  industriou  fraternity  apFroaohing  a 
box,  barrel,  or  basket  of  dry  ooal  ashes,  ti^e 
ouz  adrice  and  ems  the  stnetr  lor  the  moment  I 


eschewing  all  dainty  regaed  for  flag-stone  In 
all  eases  of  this  kind,  we  are  clear  in  the  opin- 
ion that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  Takr. 
and  practice  on  the  rule  inTsriaMy-  Kven  a 
soiled  boot  is  better  than  dust  in  tbe  eyes.  ^ 

Thb  Tdbal  Man. — Every  man  has  at  timet 
in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  what  be  should  bsi, 
but  is  not.  This  ideal  may  be  high  and  oom- 
pletA,  or  it  may  be  qoitc  low  and  iosofflcicDt; 
yet  in  all  men  that  really  seek  to  improve,  it  is 
better  than  the  actual  character.  Perhaps  do 
one  is  satisfied  with  himself  so  that  be  Dcrar 
wishes  to  be  wiser,  better,  and  more  boty. 
Man  never  falls  so  low  that  be  can  see  nothing 
higher  than  himself.  This  ideal  man  which 
we  pn^eot,  as  it  were,  oat  of  onrrclves,  and 
seek  to  make  real— Ais  wisdom,  goodness  and 
holiness,  which  we  aim  to  transfer  from  oor 
thoughts  to  our  life — has  ao  action  more  or  less  | 

Sowerful  OD  each  man.  Tendering  him  dissatis- 
ed  with  present  attainments,  and  resdess,  on- 
:  less  he  is  becoming  bettor.  With  some  men 
it  takes  tbe  rose  out  of  the  cheek,  and  forces  I 
them  to  wandv  a  long  pilgrimage  of  temptar 
tions  before  they  reach  ibe  delectable  moon- 
tains  of  tranquility  and  find  **Rest  for  the 
Sool."  udsr  the  IVes  of  Lifs.— TAeo.  Pm-lm. 
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JOE  DEADEROCTT  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 


i  RACE  WITH  A  GHOST. 

A  COUNTRY  LEGEND. 

BT  H.  UILNOB  KLAPP. 
•   

"Qrim  raadir;  did  jon  anr  m*  ■  f  hoitT  " 
bntl'nkMTd— >■ 

Be  it  koovQ  by  these  presenta  that,  kt  this 
'Very  identicftl  epoch  «t  which  we  flourish,  the 
Vatley  of  Bnoch  Creek,  a  small  tributary  to 
the  Perkiomen,  is  actually  haaoted  by  the 
ghost  of  a  light-horBeman.    Such,  at  least,  iv 
the  report  of  Squire  Lederach  and  Doctor  Bel 
fletchtregger,  who  are  both  ready  to  back  their 
affections — not  by  a  wager,  they  are  much  too 
ohaiy  of  pen,ce  for  that— bat  by  the  legend 
which  I'm  about  to  relate.    I  shall  give  it  ver-  j 
fiattm  et  Uteraitm.  as  we  naed  to  say  at  school,  | 
word  for  word,  without  the  least  flush  of  color- 1 
ing — in  fact,  just  as  they  are  willing  to  vouch 
.  it  occurred. 

The  light-horseman,  who  is  nevertheless 
Wdghty  enough  to  engage  the  serious  attention 
of  mese  worthy  citizens,  is,  it  seems,  fond  of 
galloping,  on  a  moonlight  night,  from  one 
ridge  of  hitl^to  the  other,  bat  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
near  a  spot  where  ao  old,  rninous  bridge 
crosses  the  creek.  The  Doctor  had  previously 
•ncoontered  him  more  than  once  on  the  roads, 
When  paying  a  late  visit  to  a  patient,  on  a 


calm  Summer  night,  and.  if  bis  word  is  to  tm 
taken  in  testimony,  had  trotted  his  ancient 
Rosinante — which  not  "the  buried  majesty  of 
Denmark"  itself  could  frighten  out  of  her  pace 
— side  by  side  with  the  phantom's  nag,  in 
quite  a  sociable  ytt  silent  way.  Ha  describes 
the  gbost  as  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  trooper's 
uniform,  rather  worse  for  the  wear,  and 
mounted  on  a  very  pale  steed,  which,  pro- 
bably, in  the  fiesb,  had  been  a  dark,  iron  gray. 
The  ghost's  face  is  ^almost  concealed  by  tus 
white  beard  and  mustache,  but  he  sits  his 
horse  in  true  military  style,  and  wears  a  long 
sword  at  his  side,  and  bolsters  at  his  saddle- 
bow. On  his  head  is  a  brass-mounted  helmet, 
with  a  white  horsehair  plume  haogii  g  ovea 
the  left  sboalder.  Of  oonrse.  he  never  f-peak, 
unless  spoken  to,  and  then  replies  in  a  gruttr 
hollow  voice,  challenging  ;ou  to  ride  a  race 
with  him  for  a  quart  of  schnaps-  Nobody 
had  been  bold  enough  to  take  up  the  goblin  8 
cballenge,  heretofore,  but  wild  Joe  D^eroat 
had  often  boasted,  over  bis  cups,  that  if  be 
ever  had  the  fortune  to  hear  the  offer  made, 
and  was  allowed  odds  in  the  race,  he  would 
not  '*back  down."  Those  who  knew  Joe  beat 
said  be  would  keep  his  word,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  never  been  known  to  fear  anything  bat 
bard  work,  from  the  time  be  was  able  to  Cmm 
the  tarkcrjr-oock  aod  tant  the  flank  of  tfa* 
gander. 
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Homver,  it  ms  inat  ftfter  •  seren  poUtioil ; 
ooDtest  in  the  township  of  Lower  Sallbrd,  tb«t, 
one  otg^t,  fts  Doctor  laid  bis  head  on  his '. 
pillow,  and  nndcv  feint  d  a  sevare  spell  fit 
aonmotalgia — the  meaning  of  which  be  was 
slow  to  rendn,  but  whiefa  he  had  often  made 
nse  of  W>re  to  ensure  a  good  rest,  being,  as 
he  honestlj  dedaied,  to  attadcs  of  this 

mysterious  diaeaas  I  repeat,  as  he  was 
slimnng  into  a  sowm  sleep,  a  sharp  clatter  of 
hotm  on  tlw  load  befim  nis  house,  instantly 
socceeded  by  a  tremendoos  pounding  at  the 
door,  and  a  shout  like  a  warwhoop,  caused 
him  to  leap  out  of  bed  with  angry  alacrity. 

"It's  wild  Joe,  and  nobody  else,*'  thought 
he.  "Elang  the  rascal!  if  I  drat't  answo*  him, 
he'll  Storm  the  Tillage,  and  beat  the  door  in. 
Hillo!  toos  itduf"  be  inquired,  raising  the 
window. 

"Wof  wcAi?"  echoed  Joe,  "yaw— well, 
that's  a  good  one;  der  Jm/fil  tieAt  to  pay — the 
groadaddy  is  gone  dodt" 

"Yaw— weU;  if  he  is  dead,  wh«t  do  yon 
want  with  ass?"  the  Doctor,  in  ioim 
wrath. 

To  tUa  ehalleitte  to  metaphydeal  ^Baens-: 
aiin,  wild  Joe  msdeno  reidy,  bat,  nosing  an- 1 
other  Indian  shout,  pitohed  into  the  pannels 
with  hands  and  feet  as  if  resolute  to  effect  a 
hnaoh.  This  crude  sort  of  reasoning,  bow- 
flmr,  was  Tcry  hitelltgible  to  the  Doctmr,  and, 
aoooidingly.  to  save  ms  door  from  a  eompoand 
fSraotnre  which  might  bafSe  a  otmsultation  of 
carpenters,  and  his  reputation  from  serious 
scandal,  he  desired  Joe  to  desist,  and  he  would 
dress  and  come  down. 

"Be  quick  then,"  answered  Joe,  and  forth- 
with b^n  to  trr  tds  liand  in  a  coqoetifih  wa^ 
at  tlie  posts  of  the  porch,  partly  to  relieTe  his 
impatieooe,  and  partly  to  give  the  bekagnred 
disciple  <^  Galen  a  bint,  tbtthowerer  alow  he 
might  be  at  labor  at  at  driving  a  bargain,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  quick  wwk  and  short 
trooes  that  night. 

At  last  the  door  slowly  opened,  ud,  *'WeU, 
Joe,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  an  apin^csudTe,  in- 
quiring sort  of  way. 

"It's  not  well — 80  get  your  saddle-bags  and 
I  on  my  mare." 

int  what  is  the  use,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if 
the  old  man  la  gone!" 

But  Joe  disdained  to  parley  now  that  the 
object  fit  his  journey  was  before  him.  He 
pushed  into  the  office,  where  be  had  been  a 
hundred  times  before,  and  retuming  with  the 
in&Ilible  saddle-bags,  threw  them  across  his 
mare's  neck;  then  catching  up  tlie  Doctor  in 
spite  of  lus  Btran^es,  he  utirly  deposited  him 
in  tlw  saddle,  jumped  up  behind  him,  and 
tearing  the  haltar  strap  frtun  the  post,  dashed 
off  through  the  village  at  a  gallop,  to  the  dis- 
may of  a  dozen  fkees,  which  were  by  this  time 
thrust  forth  firom  as' many  windows. 

On  thf^y  went,  helter  belter,  down  the  hill 
tmmds  the  farm  of  old  Deaderout,  who,  ao- 
%or(Ung  to  Joe's  estiokate  of  nuvtali^,  after 


mairr  faints,  had  now  gone  dead  in  earaea^ 
the  Doctor  was  too  much  oocnpied  in  kecking 
his  seat  for  the  first  mile,  to  denonnoe  his  a1^ 
dnetion  as  strongly  as  he  could  have  wiabed, 
and  Joe  was  too  much  excited  at  his  socccaa 
to  listen;  so,  m— m  th^  went  in  a  dond  ef 
dust,  while  a  ttmnderstonn,  wUeh  had  hen 
brewing  aUthoeraing  over  Stone  EUU,«m 
now  coming  np  in  the  rear,  like  a  thooaand 
race  horses — until  «i  the  rise  fsi  a  seoond  hiU 
the  mare  suddenly  shyed  by  a  clump  of  cedan 
—Joe  pulled  her  with  a  jerk— and  lo!  there  waa 
the  light-hoiseman's  ghost.  BMonted  eo  his 
pale  steed,  and  in  the  very  act  of  makii^  a 
military  salute. 

"Der  doyvil!"  exclaimed  Joe,*  and  dadwd 
his  heavy  heels  against  the  mare's  side;  bat 
though  in  general,  as  quick  on  the  sining  as  a 
steel-trap,  she  now  rehiaed  to  budge  a  foot. 

The  light- horseman  also  reined  in  oa  Joe's 
right  aide,  where  he  sat  stiffly  in  the  saddle, 
lookiog  steadily  at  the  two  awe>8tridwn  qw- 
cimena  of  mortaU^  with  his  dim  yet  fiaiy 
ejes. 

"Der  duvvil!"  ^lacolatad  Joe  again,  da^a- 
ratdy  digging  into  the  mare's  libs^  wfailo  As 
Doctor  muttered  some  half  forgotten  Geruo 
prayer.  The  beast  was  too  frightened  to  str, 
and  the  gbost  remained  whoe  be  waa  aa 
steadily  aa  an  iron  stetue.  Joe  now  grew 
desperate,  and  spoke  out  like  a  perfect  dread- 
nought,  as  he  was,  though  bis  voice  quivered. 

"I  say,  mister — so  much — goot  mhend,  teas  ^ 
toarucke?   The  old  man's  gone  dodt-^** 

"Rat  the  old  manl"  said  the  ghost  in  a  hol- 
low voice;  "I'll  ride  you  a  raoe  to  the  bridge 
a  quart  of  brandy  wine,  the  liquor  to  be  kft 
in  a  stone  jog  at  the  east  end  vi  the  farid^  tth 
morrow,  at  midnight,  if  I  yin." 

"And  how  if  yon  lose?"  said  Joe,  mindftd  of 
Us  former  boaat,  and  detomincd,  tbongh  his 
hair  stood  atraig^t,  not  **to  be  backed  down.** 

"In  that  ease,**  answered  the  ligbt-horsa- 
man,  in  the  same  church-yard  tcme,  **yoa1t 
find  a  stone  jug  of  the  right  sort,  «i  the  last 
atep  of  the  Devil's  staircase,  at  the  aame 
hour." 

"What  odd's  will  you  give  me?"  said  Dead*- 
rout,  settling  himsdf  for  a  start,  while  the 
Doctor's  teetti  chattered  audibly. 

"To  the  foot  of  the  hill,  aa  you  carry  double 
weight,  and  no  more,"  sud  the  gfaoet;  "but 
yoo  most  be  quick,  or  the  stnrm  will  drendi 
you.'* 

Agreed,"  said  Joe  Deaderont,  whose  wild 
humor  was  now  fairly  afloat;  "hug  the  storml 
I'll  start  at  the  first  thunderclap.*' 

"Yon  w(m*t  have  to  w^t  long,**  replied  the 
ghost;  "here  it  oomes!" 
i    "Here's  for  it!"  shouted  Joe;  **ba^!** 

The  Doctor  grasped  tin  mane— the  mare 
:  snorted  and  sprung  forward,*3ust  as  the  dust 
\  and  leaves  came  ^ing  past  in  a  cloud— the 
lightning  glared  in  a  broadf  vindictive  gleam 
:  aroond  thnn,  and  a  peal  of  thunder,  fit  to 
Stan  a  raonnment,  ham  over  their  luads  la 
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oae  rattling  loar.  Away  tbey  went  on  tile 
wings  of  the  stona-wiad— dust — leaves— dtops 
of  nun— men  and  horse  in  me  mad  whirl;  at 
the  foot  the  bill,  the  Doctor  tnmed  her 
bead,  and  distinoUy  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  se- 
cond ^aab,  the  pale  steed  ooming  after  them  at 
ft  twriUe  paoe — throogh  the  air,  as  it  seaned. 
her  fan  ftot  nearly  on  a  line  with  his  phantom 
frftme,  and  the  white  fdnme  streaming  out  be- 
hind, like  the  Tery  irfgnal  (tf  doom-  The 
sight  realmdhiaTCioe  in  a  twinkling;  periwps 
there  was  scnoething  In  the  |dotare  whioh  his 
excited  imaginatiai  oooenTed  to  be  dqlitly 
pfTofessional. 

"Horrah,  Joer*  he  shoated;  "nerer  say  die 
— pay  it  into  her  aides — repeat  the  dose— 
Btronger  still,  my  boy— if  we  reach  the  bri^ 
first  we'll  win." 

Bat  Joe  needed  no  exhortations,  and  the 
game  old  mars,  laying  her  ears  back  like  a 
regular  tarf  borae,  fairly  flew.  Up  a  steep  bill 
they  dashed  and  down  the  bollow,  scattering 
the  mod  right  and  left  as  the  wind  suddenly 
ftll,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  a  solid  sheet, 
illamined  by  the  virid  glare  of  the  lightning. 
The  Doetor  looked  round  again,  and  b!  toe 
wlute  steed  was  g^ning  groond. 

"Doable  the  does,  Joe,"  he  extdaimed,  with 
frensied  anxiety,  "he's  ooming  np—dont 
•oruple — desperate  case! '  * 

*Neek  or  noUiing  now!"  rfaookted  Joe,  as 

lold 


brain,  tiw  man  was  hailed  by  Doctor,  who 
had  managed  to  crawl  upon  the  bridge,  hot 
was  too  sererety  bruised  by  bis  inroluntary 
somerset  to  more  a  step  nirtber.  Joe  was, 
with  difBoulty.  awakened  from  his  long  swoon, 
and  the  twain  placed  in  tiie  wagon,  and  driven 
back  to  the  viUage,  iriikb  was  speedily  agape 
with  irild  Joe's  wtmdnHifl  tale.  In  spite  of 
tbe  Doctor's  faints,  he  pezsiBted  in  spreading 
the  whole  tmth.  Sooth  to  say,  tbe  stoiy  flew 
far  and  wide,  nntil.  as  tbe  DocUn  had  antici- 
pated, after  tiie  ninth  day  the  public  ferer  bad 
abated  and  re-aotion  took  place.  In  liMit, 
many  in  the  township,  not  excluding  the  doc* 
tor  at  the  other  end  of  the  nlley,  did  not  heei- 
tate  to  avow  thdr  private  belief  that  the  ghort 
was  all  stuff;  what  sort  of  stuff  was  not  dis- 
tinctly set  forth;  bat  it  was  slily  hinted  that 
the  race  arose  out  of  Joe's  and  the  Doctor's 
exuberant  joy  at  the  reomt  success  o(  their  po- 
litical schemes.  One  fact,  however,  most  not 
be  forgotten.  A  stone-jag,  full  of  the  host's 
best  brandy-wine,  the  lost  stake,  was  do! j  de- 
posited by  Joe  npoa  the  bridge,  at  the  hour  a^ 
pointed,  andUu  nett  morning  it  wom  gon»* 


the 


be  caught  a  glimpse  <tf  Um  pb^ars  by  the 
bridg^"ha-y!™  > 

"/fa— y."*  edioed  tbe  goblin  v^os  of 
trooper  etose  bcUnd  him,  and  tbe  mare,  by  a 
frantic  boirad,  as  soddeoly  increased  tbs  dis- 
tance between  them. 

"Good!"  said  the  Doctor,  "be  lost  twenty 
feet  and  mon  by  that  sbont^  repeat  the  dose,' 
JToe,  try  it  again." 

**Ha— y!"  sbontad  Joe:  and  '*faa— ▼!'*  tbs 
AsmaUy  pn^ged  echo  came  badt  to  Ion;  the 
ghoetwaa  plaiidy  dropping  bcUnd.  At'tiiat 
critical  moment,  Joe  knew  that  the  bridge 
was  not  fl^  juds  ahead.  Another  eildritcb 
sbont  and  desperate  plunge— the  Doctor  was 
straining  his  eyes  for  another  flash,  and  Joe's 
Mood  wanning  up  into  triumph  iX  tiie  thoi^ht 
of  beating  a  ghost  on  a  borse-taoe  of  Us  own 
making— when  just  as  a  stride  or  two  would 
have  horied  them  on  tiie  bridge,  and  decided 
tbe  contest,  a  glare  of  light  and  a  crash  broke 
directiy  over  them — tbeUght*bor8enwn  shot  past 
in  the  blase — the  mare  shyed  and  stood  still— 
tbe  Doctor  flew  over  her  head,  down  the  buk, 
and  Joe  Deaderoot,  after  rataining  his  seat 
far  a  single  moment,  as  sen  in  the  jnctare, 
reded  in  the  saddle,  and  fell  bearily  to  the 
earth. 

The  morning  son  was  above  the  boiintt.  and 
tbe  Urds  were  dngii^  dwerily  on  the  boughs, 
irtien  a  ftnner,  c«ning  down  the  road  on  his 
wagon,  disoovered  Joe  still  lying  in  the  mnd, 
and  the  mare  feeding  by  the  Anoe.  While 
starii^  at  1^  littwontsd  ai^t,  wiOi  vidotis 
faotipads  and  UnndaAuM*  ffittfng  in  Us 


THE  POULTRY-YARD  IN  ITS 
GLORY. 

See  engraving. 

Our  artist  makes  a  flne  display  of  tbe  poul- 
try-yard and  its  feathered  denizens.  In  the 
background  we  see  the  pooltry-bouse,  sor- 
mounted  with  a  steepledevoted  to  tame  pfgecms. 

In  the  foreground,  to  the  left,  is  the  restiess, 
fldgetty,  Guinea-fowl,  never  easy  and  quiet; 
but  always  on  the  rapid  move,  like  some  ner- 
vous old  maid  on  a  washing  day.  Near  her 
are  the  little  bantams  with  mitbaed  beds,  and 
an  important  little  strot,  like  a  my  short 
man  trying  to  lot*  tall.  <tee  ef  tbs  pair  is  in 
the  act  of  ennring,  while  tlw  otfaer  is  |dcking 
up  a  grain  of  ttm. 

Next  to  tiiem  is  a  pair  t>f  white  Dorking 
fowls.  The  male  is  really  a  splendid  Mlow; 
and  has  some  show  of  right  in  his  prood  air 
and  fleroe  attitude.  The  madam  stands  dnti» 
fiilly  near  him,  and  looks  in  the  same  diree> 
tion  with  her  husband,  as  wives  should. 

Behind  tbe  male  Dorking,  is  a  noUe  Opeot- 
men  of  the  Turkey,  in  onr  oinnion,  one  of  tbk 
richest  gifts  of  the  New  World  to  tbe  Old. 

BehiM  tiw  tarkey  is  a  Malay  fowl,  a  veiy 
serriceable  spedes,  as  good  poaltiy-raiserB 
know.  Beyond  Urn  is  tbe  fowl  euled,  bgr 
courtesy.  Silver  Pheasant,  with  his  faeanttiid 
markings  and  4m  dadiy  orest 

Over  an,  towers  tiie  psModc,  gride  of  tbs 
poultry-yard,  observed  of  all  obserrsrs,  and 
consdoudy  superior  to  all  the  enamon  bnd  of 
barn-door  birds. 

When  we  ffo  to  liveinthee(mntry,oomnt«Dd 
nsto^st  sawa  wdlappdnted  poultry  yani 
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LUNAR  RAINBOW. 

Dm  piindplee  wfaidi  Mooont  for  tlw  fonna 
ana  of  the  ninbow  vifUin  the  sppearanoe  of 
■  beautiful  iiridesoent  arcbea  which  hare  oeca- 
■kmally  ben  obMired  daring  Um  preTalence 
at  mist  and  sansfam*.  Mr.  Ooohia  acscribea  a 
mectaek  of  tUs  kind,  ootieed  Iran  an  eminmca 
taat  omlooked  aooie  low  meadow-grounds,  in 
■  direction  opfionta  to  that  of  the  ami,  whioh 
was  sbhiiDg  Tetj  brightly,  a  thiok  mist  resting 
vpon  the  landtooape  in  tnut.  At  aboat  the 
duitanoe  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other,  and 
inonrrated,  like  the  lower  extreaoitiea  of  the 
eommen  rainbow,  two  placeiof  pecnliar  bright- 
Bees  were  wen  in  the  mist.  They  seemed  to 
lest  on  the  ground,  were  oontinoed  as  high  as 
the  fog  extended,  the  breadth  being  nearly  half 
as  much  more  as  that  of  the  rainbow.  In  the 
Kiddle  betman  these  two  ptaoes,  and  on  the 
■ame  hMisontd  line,  there  was  a  ootored  ap- 
peatmnee,  whose  base  subtended  an  angle  of 
abpnt  12  de|^«ta,  and  whose  interior  parts 
were  than  Tariegaiad.  The  centre  was  dark, 
ai  if  made  by  the  shadow  of  aome  object  r»- 
■embling  in  siae  and  shape  an  ordinary  thmi 


of  com.  Next  this  cen  tie  there  was  a  ctnTcd 
spacd  of  t  yellow  (]aiiiG  color.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded aaoihfrr  curved  space  of  nearly  the  same 
dferk  cual  the  centre,  rery  eveiily  boonded 
on  each  fttde.  and  tinged  with  a  iaint  Uoe 
green.  The  ejlerior  eihilttted  a  rainbow  cir> 
clet,  only  its  tints  were  leas  Tirid.  their  boon- 
dkrtes  w^n  not  so  wi^H  defined,  and  the  whole, 
instead  of  forcniog  part  of  a  petfiect  circle,  aa- 
peared  like  the  epd  of  a  ooocentric  rillipM. 
whose  trsneverfie  ttsi^  was  pcrpendicnlar  to  the 
faorizon.  The  mittt  Ifty  thick  upon  the  snrfaoa  ef 
themcadvn-fi:  the  ob.'jcrTerwas  standing  neurits 
margin,  and  gradually  the  scene  baeame  Caiatv 
and  fhdad  away,  as  he  entered  into  it.  A 
similar  fog- bow  was  seen  by  Captain  Pairj 
during  bis  atlsmpt  to  reach  the  North  Polo 
means  of  boats  and  sledges,  with  five  arches 
formed  within  the  main  one,  and  all  bitanti- 
fttUy  ootored- 

The  iris  Inoaris.  or  lonw  rainbow,  is  a  much 
rarer  object  than  the  aelar  one.  It  freqnentlj 
consists  of  a  nniformly  white  arch,  but  it  has 
often  been  seen  tinted,  the  oolors  diSeriog  only 
In  intensity  from  those  caosed  by  the  direet 
solar  illaminatioos.  Aristetlastatesthathewas 
the  first  obstrrer  of  this  interesting  spectacle, 
and  that  he  only  saw  two  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years;  but  it  must  bare  been  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed, without  a  record  having  been  mads  of 
the  fact. 

Thoresby  rdates  %n  aooonnt  reoeiTed  from  a 
friend,  of  an  obserration  of  the  bow  fixed  by 
tb»mooa  in  the  olouds.  while  traTcUing  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  She  had  then  passed  the 
fiaU  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  evening  had 
been  rainy;  but  the  donds.  had  dispersed,  and 
the  moon  was  shiniog  very  clearly.  This  lonar 
iris  was  more  remarKable  than  that  obserrad 
bj  Dr.  Plot,  of  which  there  is  an  aooount  in 
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liis  History  of  Ox&rd,  thftt  being  only  or  a 
white  oolor,  but  this  bad  all  the  baes  of  tbe 
■oUr  rainbow,  beautiful  Mid  distinct,  bat 
&int«r.  Mr.  Roeke  remarks  upon  baviog  had 
the  good  f(Htnne  to  witness  sereraU  two  of 
wbicb  were  perhaps  as  fine  as  were  ever  wit- 
nesBed  in  any  country.  The  first  formed  an 
»roh  over  tbe  vale  cf  Usk.  Tbe  moon  hung 
over  the  Blorenge;  a  dark  cloud  was  suspended 
OTer  Hyarth;  tiie  river  mnimnied  over  beds  of 


stones,  and  a  bow,  illumined  by  the  moon, 
Btretdwd  fhtm  one  nde  of  tbe  vale  to  anothar. 
The  second  was  seen  tnm  tbe  castle  orerkx*- 
ing  the  Bay  of  Oannarthen,  forming  a  re^nlar 
semi-drele  over  the  river  Towy.  It  was  in  a 
moment  of  vioisritude;  and  toe  fancy  of  tbe 
observer  willingly  reverted  to  the  various  sooth- 
[  ing  assoaations  onder  which  stored  antbority 
uiSblds  the  emblem  and  sign  of  a  meroifiu 
covenant  vonobaafed  by  a  beneficent  Oieator. 


PARHELIA,  OR  MOCK  SUNS. 


Hock  Bnns,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  real  orb, 
are  due  to  the  same  cause  as  haloes,  which  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  them.  Luminous  cir- 
cles, or  segments,  crossing  one  another,  nro- 
dnce  oonspicnous  masses  of  light  by  tneir 
united  intensities,  and  tbe  points  of  intersection 
appear  stodded  with  the  solar  image.  This  is 
a  meteorological  rarity  in  our  latitude,  but  a 
Teiy  frequent  spectacle  in  the  arctic  climes-  In 
Iceland,  daring  the  severe  winter  of  1615,  it  is 
related  that  the  sun,  when  seen,  was  always 
accompanied  by  two,  four,  five,  and  even  nine 
of  these  illusions.  Captain  Parry  describes  a 
remarkably  goi^eous  appearance,  during  his 
winter  sojourn  at  Melville  Island,  which  con- 
tinued from  noon  until  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. It  consisted  of  one  complete  halo,  45  de- 
grees in  diameter,  with  segments  of  several 
others,  displaying  in  parts  tbe  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Besides  these,  there  was  another 
perfect  ring  of  a  pale  white  color,  which  went 
right  round  the  sky,  parallel  with  the  borison, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  sun's  al- 
titude; and  a  horizontal  band  of  white  ligbt 
appeared  passing  through  the  sun.  Where  the 
iMnd  and  the  inner  halo  cut  each  other,  there 
were  two  parhelia,  and  another  close  to  the 
boriion,  directly  under  the  sun,  which  formed 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  spectacle,  being 
exactlv  tike  the  snn,  slightly  obscured  by  a 
thin  uoad  at  his  rising  or  setting.   A  drawing 


of  this  parhelion  is  given  by  Oaptain  Party, 
who  remarks  upon  having  always  observed 
sncb  phenomena  attended  with  a  little  snow 
falling,  or  rather  small  spicula  or  fine  crystals 
of  ice.  The  angular  forms  of  tbe  crystals  de- 
termine the  rays  of  light  in  different  directions, 
and  originate  the  consequent  visual  variety. 
We  have  various  observations  of  parhelia  seen 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which  in  a  less 
enlightened  age  excited  consternation,  and 
were  regarded  as  portentous.  Matthew  Paris 
relates  in  his  history: — "A  wonderful  sight  was 
seen  in  England,  A.  D.  1233,  April  8,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. .  and  lasted 
from  sunrise  till  noon.  At  the  same  time  on 
tbe  8th  of  April,  about  one  o'clock,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  be- 
sides tbe  true  sun,  there  appeared  in  the  sky 
four  mock  suns  of  a  red  color;  also  a  oertaia 
large  circle  of  the  color  of  aystal,  about  two 
feet  broad,  which  encompassed  all  England  as 
it  were.  There  went  out  semicircles  from  tbe 
side  of  it,  at  whose  intersection  the  four  mock 
suns  were  situated,  the  true  sun  being  in  the 
East,  and  the  air  veiy  clear.  And  because  ttui 
monstrous  prodigy  cannot  be  described  hj 
words,  I  have  repreasnted  it  a  scheme* 
which  shows  immediately  how  the  heavena 
were  circled.  The  appeanncfe  was  painted  in 
this  manner  b^  many  people,  for  tbe  wonder- 
ful novelty  of  it" 
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THE  STORMY  PETREL. 


TUa  little  wandonr  of  the  deep  is  seenlsingle  white  egg  en  »  little  gnaa  wMoh  hu 
Marly  all  orer  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  £ad  is  well  |  been  i)reTioaa[7  cairied  into  the  bole.  The 
known,  under  the  name  of  Mother  Oarey'sjneat  is  made  in  June,  and  by  the  beginning  of 


Ohioken,  to  every  seaman.  By  this  brave  bat 
ignorant  class  of  men,  these  harmless  little 
lards  ue  often  regarded  with  prejadice,  as 
ominotu  precursors  of  a  storm.  Tb«y  follow 
the  Tessel  for  many  suocessiTe  days,  picking 
up  every  morsel  of  animal  matter  which  hap- 
nana  to  be  thrown  orerboard.  A  number  of 
tium  will  sometimes  scrunUe  ftr  the  same  Ut 
of  food,  suddenly  checking  thdr  flight,  wUrl 
ing  down  to  tbie  water,  mlandng  themselTCa 
on  their  wings,  and  pattering  along  the  sur- 
&oe  with  tiieir  feet.  "There  is  something 
cheerful  and  amusing,"  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  ''in 
Ae  sight  of  Uiese  little  voyaging  flocks, 
steadily  following  after  the  vessel,  so  Usht  and 
oneoncemed,  across  the  dreary  ocean.  Daring 
•  gale,  it  is  truly  intcrestinK  to  witness  tbar 
intrepidity  and  address.  Imappalled  by  the 
stram  that  strikes  terror  into  the  breast  of  the 
mariner,  thn  are  seen  coursing  wildly  and  ra- 
indly  ovtf  the  waves,  descending  their  sides, 
then  moonting  with  the  breaking  surge  which 
thrcfttens  to  burst  over  timr  heads;  sweeping 
timmgh  the  hollow  wares,  as  in  »  sfadtered 
valley,  and,  again  mountii^  with  the  riong 
billow,  tiiey  trip  and  jerk  qxwtiv^Mid  ae- 
flordy  on  the  smrfiMe  of  the  roagheat  sea,  defy- 
iog  uie  homnv  of  the  ooaao,  and,  like  magic 
b^U^_  aeem  to  take  delight  in  bravfaig  over- 
whelming dangers." 
From  ttie  constant  appearance  of  these  birds 


August  the  young  are  aUe  to  follow  their 
rents  out  to  sea.  Besides  the  present  speocs, 
there  are  two  others,  which  greatly  reaemUe 
it  in  appearance,  found  on  our  coasts.  All 
three  snnetimes  asHMiiate  in  the  same  fiodc, 
and  are  indiscriminately  named  Stormy  Petrda 
and  Motiier  Oarer's  Obiduns. 


PUBITr. 

Tlua  is  an  iDdispensable  reqnidte  to  a  good 
charaotv.  Purilj  vi  thongiht,  of  speech,  of 
conduct,  should  he  BcrapalouBly  adhered  to  fay 
evM7  man  who  desirea  a  fiur  reputation.  Ah! 
how  many  there  are  who  call  themselves  gen- 
tlemen, hcnumble  men,  men  of  cbancter  and 
standing,  who  are  guilfy  of  offences  against 
parity,  which  ought  to  exclude  them  frcmi  the 
sodetf  of  the  respectable  and  virtooos-  Bow 
many  y  oang  men ,  who  think  themselves  fit  oom- 
pany  for  the  amiable,  and  pare,  and  lovely  of  tha 
othersex,  who  ought  nottobeallowed  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  oar  dang^tera  and  sisters, 
and  who  woold  not  be»  if  th^  werethoroodily 
known  by  the  commonly  generally,  as  u>ey 
are  by  a  few.  How  many  who,  Intbe  prvenon 
of  women  in  oar  aodal  ciroles,  will  fiatter  and 
oompliment,  with  tbe  most  obemjimwa  maot- 
foMationa  of  respect,  and  in  tbe  most  hrinoat- 
ii^  manner,  who,  among  thdr  male  aswciaUs. 

Iwill  speak  of  women  in  the  moat  disrespectrul 
and  insulting  manner,  nitfa  gro^  rAmiliarity 
and  unbloshmg  ooai  ieueBS-  When  1  hear  a 
young  man  indulging  in  coarse  and  drpr^at^ng 
expressions  toward  t ho  ftniKle  sex,  or  making 
them  the  subject  nf  namt  vulgu-  allusion,  or 
indecent  double  esteadrt  ,  T  put  a  m&j-k  npon 
<u  Kr«K  uuniiiBnf  vn  nunra  (hdbii  isimooB  >  him  as  DOt  to  be  tfUBtEid.  Ibe  behest  resDcct 
nw  Nova  Sootia.  Thij  fimn  borrows  in  tbe  j  and  condderatiui  t^  liMiiMii  It-  a  MdE  dl  A- 
Md.  oaenmof*  than  tiro  ftet  deep,  and  lay  a  noUe  charactar.  ^^^IF^^PT.* 
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OUR  BABT  MAT. 

Mb.  Bditob: — Among  other  things  of  mte- 
reet,  which  I  toand  in  the  April  number  of  joar 
Homa  Higuine,  wis  a  sweet  little  pieoa  of 
poetrr,  jiMuled  "Baby  May.'^  I  ftUly  appre- 
oiftted  erciT  lineof  U.  Ar  I,  too,  have  a  Uby 
Mar,  wlio  is  th«  "Angd  of  oar  Honadiold,^* 
and  who  has  called  forth  similar  feelings  from 
her  modwr's  heart  I  aend  yon  the  following 
lines,  not  becaoBe  of  their  merit,  but  because 
I  would  thus  atdnwwledge  to  you  the  interest 
I  take  hi  reading  your  Manane.  Please  ex- 
eoae  what  errors  yon  may  find,  as  it  is  quite  a 
new  thing     me  to  tbyme.- 

Wben  the  wintry  winds  were  swelling, 
▲round  our  qnlet  hwpy  dwelling, 
Came  a  tender  little  creature 

From  the  world  of  endleH  day; 
Claiming  lore  in  fiiUest  measure. 
Which  we  gaye  to  the  sweet  treasure. 
With  the  name  of  Flwaaee  Hay. 

And,  when  came  soft  April  showers, 
'  Giving  UA  to  Spring's  first  flowers, 
None  BorpasBed  this  bod  of  onrs, 

"So  we  fondly  say;" 
With  her  brow  of  lily  whiteness, 
Ber  blae  eye  of  Heaven's  own  brightness,  < 

Baby  May. 

When  with  mnsic  woods  were  ring^g. 
Waters  gnthing,  songsters  singing, 
Joy  to  every  bosom  bringing, 

All  the  Sammer  myi 
Sweeter  far  the  songs  sbe  brought  os. 
Than  of  birds,  or  gnthing  waters. 

Baby  May. 

*Soon  came  Autumn's  voices,  sighing. 
While  upon  the  cold  earth,  lying, 
flonuner's  bloom  was  &diDg,  dying, 

Hastening  to  decay; 
Then  a  gale  whioh  chilled  the  flowers. 
Breathed  upon  this  bad  of  oms. 

Baby  May. 

Rude  December's  blasts  came  swelling, 
Fntare  lonely  hours  foretelling, 

seemed  lading  from  oar  dwelling 

Fast  vnyi 
Mac  grew  her  cheek,  and  paler. 
Till  we  felt  that  liCs  mast  &il  her. 

Baby  May. 

But,  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Peace  unto  ear  hearts  was  given. 
Darkness  from  our  home  was  driven. 

Night  was  changed  to  day. 
Angel  forios  were  bending  o'er  her, 
Ood  had  sent  them  to  rsMore  h«r, 

B^Hay. 

Now,  her  childish  voice  is  sounding. 
Now,  her  merry  laugh  resounding. 
While  her  little  heart  is  bounding 

Wild  with  play. 
Life  with  all  its  scenes  of  pleasore. 
Most  be  dark  without  this  treasure 

Baby  May. 


When  these  mother's  arms  caress  her, 
And  to  my  fond  bosom  press  her. 
Prayers  I  breathe,  for  Him  to  bless  her 

ThroQgh  life's  day, 
Who,  in  loving  kindness  gave  her. 
Save  from  sin,  from  sorrow  save  her. 

Baby  May.  E.  S.  P. 


ENDURANCE. 

0^1  w«  H*  qMmloai  orMtwes.  Uttle  lets 
Thu  all  thinfi  oao  nffln*  to  make  as  ^*nfi 
Andlltt)*  Bor*  thu  aottlDg  to  easii^ 
To  4lM0iit«nt  m.—C»hrUf- 

It  is  asUmisldng  to  note  how  modi  wisdom, 
truth,  eloqaanoe,  can  often  be  compressed  into 
a  few  little  lines. 

Those  whioh  you  bare  just  read  are  mean  in 
amount,  hut  ponderous  in  import  They  are 
like  an  antique  ring,  set  with  £amonds,  whose 
worth  is  almost  ihbslons.  They  impress  like 
a  zocture,  and  conrinoe  like  a  sermon. 

Thm  it  is  with  tu<  Covetoas,  yearning, 
ambitioos,  graspiiK*  impious,  we  would  snse 
upon  the  whcde  ric£es  a  earth— liad  but  oar 
pony  hands  the  power— and  make  them  triba- 
tary  to  our  comfort  and  laxoiy.  We  nattA 
away  the  mitre  and  the  crown — ^we  would  tear 
off  the  robe  and  the  oowl:  content  to  be  our 
own  rulers,  our  own  priests,  our  own  dis- 
pensers- And  all  this  time  we  forget  that  the 
tdl  which  is  taken  at  the  pte  of  Fferadiaa 
is  something  besides  gold- 

The  most  opulent — as  a  general  principle— 
:  are  the  most  unhappy.  OsJn  begetA  rest^s- 
ness— fear — distrust.  The  rich  man's  cbners 
are  full  of  sorrows.  "What  if  I  lose  it?"  la 
his  ooostant  query;  a  quefy  that  haunts  liis 
mind  b^  day  and  l^nigbt— that  rings  in  his  uro 
ear  amid  ma  dinraial  duties,  and  perches  npon 
his  piltow  when  it  is  AmA.  And  yet,  with  all 
these  disoomforts,  we  rig^  sod  plan  for  mm 

Again— trifles  of  ann(^ance  aaSt  na  to  mad- 
ness. "UtUe  more  thsin  notlnng"  throws  as 
into  a  fever  of  discontent,  and  often  of  anger. 
We  oaonot  brook  the  slightest  attrition  with 
trial— we  ounot  endure  the  momentary  pre- 
sence <tf  a  disappointment.  We  choose  a  path 
of  blossoms— and  the  scratch  of  a  single  thorn 
maddens  us  to  desperatim.  We  demand  only 
the  easy  and  ddigntfol— for  their  opposite  we 
have  no  endaranoe.  We  seek  to  emolate  Cleo- 
patra, and  dissolve  pearls  in  our  drinkiog-cups, 
just  to  show  that  we  possess  them.  Heavens! 
but  how  men,  now^Fdays,  do  ran  away  with 
tbemselTes. 

It  is  time  that  the  wii^  of  refleetion  were 
unftttered.  Thi^  bare  been  bound  and  cramp- 
ed too  long.  The  Inrd  brings  much  prey  in  its 
talons,  when  its  flints  are  unrestrained. 

Th^  are  truly  wise,  wbo,  when  the  dan- 
gerous proclivities  of  the  heart  and  miud  are 
pointed  out,  do  straightway  appropriate  the 
admonitions,  and  amde  thvein.  He  wbo 
walks  along  the  rocky  margin  of  tbe  fvecipioe. 
because  be  will  ww3k  tiiere.  shall,  at  last,  con&a 
to  deBtraction.— fiv^o  Eaprtu.^  . 


ARTHUR'S  HOHI  XAOAZINE. 


EVBKING  PRATERS  OF  CHILDREN. 


It  is  th«  hoar  wh«n  babei  witb  tngela  speak.     :  And  then  they  tleep.  Ahl  peaeefal  cradle  nlwpl 
All  young  children,  with  bent  I  Oh!  childhood'a  hallowed  prayer!  religion  deep 

knees,  ;    Of  love,  not  fear,  in  happineGS  expressed! 

Eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  and  small  hands  folded  j  So  the  young  bird,  when  done  its  twilight  lay 

fair,  ;  Of  praise,  folds  peacefully  at«fcut  of  day 

Say  at  tbe  self-iame  bonr  the  Mlf-eame  prayer.  '    Its  head  beneath  its  wiqc,  ana  sinlcs  to  re*t. 


LILLIEN;  OB,  THE  FIRST  ISTATCH. 
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I-ILLIEN;  OR,  THE  FIRST 
WATCH. 

BY  ELIZABETH  9S88UV  EAVES. 

"Wm  fn  tb*  waMm! » 

All  that  Raphael  ever  dreamed  of 

In  his  eeaj-ch  for  grace  and  beauty, 
Radiates  in  those  faultless  featares, 

Full  of  lofty  love  and  duty; 
Full  of  gentleness  and  goodness — 
Pure  as  LilUen's  brow,  and  holy 
DoTC-like.  eyes,  serene,  yet  wearing 
Now  a  thmight  of  metaneholyl 
While  the  soft  aagelie  mouth  tells  of  a  natare 

trostins,  tender, 
Tboogh  the  staadov  of  some.troahle  woiu  it 
iorTOwftil  to  render) 

But  one  little  month  since  Lillien 

Took  the  bridal  vow  upon  her — 
Full  of  manly  gifts  and  graces, 

Seemed  the  soul  of  bim  who  won  hen 
All  fair  hopes  of  happiness 

Were  centred  in  possessing 
The  fipirit  of  that  love,  which  made 

Her  life's  delight  and  blessing. 
Fall  of  earnest  grace  he  stood,  that  happy  honr, 

beside  her; 

Heneeibrth  her  eomfbrter  and  friend,  should 
weal     wo  botide  her. 

£ver  and  anon  sweeps  Lillien 

Back  a  mass  of  golden  trerses; 
Close  her  dainty,  snow-white  ear. 

To  the  lattice  pane  she  presses; — 
She  has  sat  beside  that  casement, 

Till  the  twilight  turn'd  to  even. 
Watching,  one  by  one,  the  stars 

Seam  forth  on  the  brow  of  Heaven. 
Wide  she  parts  the  creepiog  flower-vines  with 

her  eager,  trembling  fingerst 
Paahing  back  the  wreathed  rose-sprays,  where 

the  silver  moonlight  lingers. 

Far  into  the  silent  midnight. 

Lit  lien's  restless  glances  wander 
With  intense  anxiety, 

For  her  strain'd  eye  aeeth  yonder, 
Something  through  the  tree-shades  moving. 

Cheek  is  flushed,  and  heart  is  beatingi 
While  unto  herself  she  keeps 

Tenderly  one  name  repeatingi 
Soon  will  be  forgot — forgiven — what,  hut  now, 

so  sorely  griev'd  her — 
Wol  for  human  love  and  hope — the  distance 

hath  deceiv'd  herl 

Lillien'a  cheek  is  flushing — fading — 
Sadly  move  the  hours  and  slowly, 
Still  her  vigil  lone  she  keepeth 

With  a  patient  love  ever  lowly. 
Heavily  the  silken  lashes 

Fall  upon  those  eyes  so  heavy. 
Watch-worn  tier  poor  head  reelines] 
Darker  grows  the  night — more  dreary — 
Faint  and  fitful  gleams  the  taper,  like  the  hope 

within  her  boSono; 
But  her  trust  in  love  sostaina  h«r— lovel  thou 
tender,  tenderest  bloiswnl 
Vol.  IU.— No.  6.  2 


Never  yet  had  doubt  arisen 

In  fair  LilUen's  trusting  nature- 
Fond,  confiding,  full  and  free. 

Was  the  love  of  that  meek  creatDxe. 
But  a  strange  and  solemn  boding 

Gradually  now  steals  o'er  her; 
While  some  vague  and  unknown  evil 

Rises  silently  before  herl 
Is  his  way  beset  with  peril'  tki*  her  uutiooi  oft 

enquiring. 

But  no  lightest  Word  brings  answer  to  her 

spirit's  fond  desiriogl 

Lonely  Lillien'  darker— heavier 

Grows  the  earth  and  sky  around  her, 
Wo  for  her — a  shadow  deeper 

Than  the  shades  of  night  surround  herl 
Still  despair  and  desperate  faith 

Watch  for  his  return  are  keeping. 
Till  in  hopelessness  she  yields 

To  a  long  and  weary  weepingi 
Piteously  she  asks  herself— *<  Wherefore  am  I 

thus  neglected!" 
Sudden  fear,  unwonted  rising,  is    snddenly  rs- 

jflcted. 

Moon  and  stars  have  died  away 
In  the  firmament  above  her — 

Cool  the  morning  gales  go  by, 
Lillien's  watch,  at  length,  is  overl 

Over— for  she  sees  him  coming- 
How  her  heart -pulse  quickensi 

Abl  what  fatal  drawback  now? 
What  dim  vapor  thickens 
I  Ronnd  her  sight,  alasi  a  firtt  txperUnae  isbefora 
her. 

I  Oh,  God!  he  kind! — once  more  to  hope  and  con- 
fidence restore  herl 

Slowly,  sadly,  broke  the  knowledge 

Then,  and  in  a  calmer  leisure; 
Sut  that  first  night-watch  might  well 

The  W0F9  of  years  outmeuurel 
A  day  oft  makes  a  destiny. 

For  life  lives  in  but  little; 
Poor  Lillien  was  doomed  to  prove 

Her  strongest  hope  most  brittle: 
For  fatal  was  the  truth  Bhe1eam'd^"Z%«  vtee- 

cup  W9t  kit  failingi" 
Bnt  common  words  these — yet  they  made  her 

sum  of  life's  bewailingl 

Lif<i>  no  misery  knoweth  like  this 
Vice,  with  other  vices  blended; 

God  help  the  disappointed  one. 
Whose  dream  on  earth  is  endedl 


What  is  a  Lbttbe?— This  question  is  an- 
swered by  a  poet,  thus  happily: 

What  is  a  tetter?   Let  aSection  tetlt— 

A  tongue  that  speaks  for  those  who  abssut 

dwell; 

k  silent  language  ottered  to  the  eye. 
Which  envious  distance  would  in  vain  denyi 
A  link  to  bind  where  circumstances  part, 
K  nerve  of  feeling  stretched  from  heart  to  heart. 
Formed  to  convey,  like  an  electric  chain. 
The  mystic  flash,— the  lightning  of  the  brain — 
And  thrill  at  once,  through  its  remotest  Unk, 
The  throb  of  passion,  by  a  drop  of  ink. 
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ARTHUR'S  HOHS  IfAOAZINlE. 


SUABIAK  PARSONAGES. 


TBAHSLATED  TBOU  THE  OEXHAN. 


htll  ft  betQtifolly  painted  T«rse  adonu  Uie  wmll. 
deoorated  with  green  pine^wigs.    With  this 

  tbeTilUgers  welcomed  their  pastor  yeus  ago, 

A  paTSonage— what  a  sweet  word  for  Saa-  j  at  his  comiog. 
bian  ears!  There  are  parsons  everywhere,  it  Now  we  will  monnt  the  stairs,  from  the  top 
is  true,  and  in  other  countries,  too— they  very  of  which  the  friendly  voice  of  the  booeewife 
likely  do  not  dwell  in  oaveros;  but  still  I  think  has  already  bid  us  welcome,  and  step  in  the 
that  the  real  puwmages  an  only  to  be  fiwnd  taige  dweltiDg  room,  which  answers  fi>r — ' — 
in  Sual^a. 

The  wwd  '^parsonage"  has  an  idmost  magic 
eharm  for  erery  heart  of  a  mMden,  though  it 
beat  in  the  lEOBt  elegant  eirdes.  The  house 
itself  need  not  be  Teiy  modem  nor  superb, 
only  right  cosy,  with  a  garden  in  front,  and  a 
grass  plat  behind,  over  which  a  quiet,  green 
path  leads  to  the  church;  and  through  the 
windows  decorated  with  flower- pots,  the  plea- 
sant lamp-light  most  shine,  in  the  gleam  of 
whioh  the  parson  reads  to  his  lady-love. 

All  parsonages,  it  is  true,  do  not  bear  such 
a  romantic  character,  and  you  must  pardon  me, 
•it  in  introducing  you  to  them*  I  should  be 
obliged  to  show  yoa  aome  shady  aidefl  between 
the  sunny  ones- 

But  let  the  first  that  we  enter  be  a  right  good 
and  dear  one;  one  which  I  guard  in  a  thankflil 
remembrance  in  my  memory,  and  on  which  I 
lore  to  dwell  in  myimaginatioa-  In  thbking 
for  a  name  with  whidi  to  ivesd  it,  I  cannot  find 
a  more  suitable  one  than 

TBE  CHEERFUL  PARSONAGE. 
Cheerful  it  certainly  it  -was.  Jt  is  painted 
of  such  a  bri^t  yellow  color,  and  high  np  in 
the  village,  that  you  can  see  it  from  a  great 
distance,  promising  a  friendly  reception  to 

the  numerous  guests  from  the  ncighhormg  when  pofling  the  bell,  that  you  woold  call 


purposes,  and  combines  in  it  the  nsea  of  a 
parlor,  study,  dining-room  and  aitting-raaoi. 
At  the  window  the  sutely  form  of  the  minister 
was  leaning,  shrouded  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  whence  a  pleasant  hoe  of  a  blaeirii 
color  diffused  over  the  rest  of  the  room.  He 
was  a  steady  and  persevenng  smoker,  (passion- 
ate is  not  the  word  foraman  of  bis  grave  habits 
and  sedate  demeanor; )  emi  tting  his  vapor  askmg 
as  the  day  was  long.  Once  only  in  an  boar  of 
deepest  distress  I  saw  his  pipe  extingoisbed. 
Now,  however,  he  puts  it  aside  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  bid  his  guesta*  with  a  load  and  fuU 
voice,  welcome. 

All  superfluous  clothing  having  been  tfa- 
pensed  wiUi,  we  sit  right  cosily  annnd  Uie 
round  taUe,  uid  I  should  like  to  know  him 
that  would  not  have  felt  comfortable  there. 
Every  one  felt  himself  safe  from  all  mooiag 
and  noiee.  and  each  enjoyed  the  simple  repast 
of  ooffiee,  butter,  and  fresh  fruit,  so  nmcii. 
as  if  he  had  expressly  come  here  ibr  the  sake  of 
this  fruit. 

No  wonder  that  every  one  felt  so  easy  here: 
for  all  guests,  young  and  old.  were  welcome  at 
all  times,  and  there  is  no  more  pleasant  and 
heart-warmiog  feeling  than  that  of  bdng  a 
welcome  guest.   You  did  not  need  to  be  i^reid 


towns.  And  if  you  pass  over  the  mossy  old 
graveyard  which  now  serves  as  a  sporting  place 
for  the  yonng  and  the  chicken,  how  cheerfully 
it  looks  at  you,  surrounded  with  its  clean  yard ! 
A  tall  walnut  tree  is  at  its  right  hand,  so 
closely  embracing  the  house,  that  you  can  pluck 


forth  a  violet  opeoin; 
a  loud  oonfeFUtee  in  i 
was  open- 
Saturday  even,  that  day  of  domestic  trial  and 
discomfort,  that  awful  purgatory  before  the 
entrance  to  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  had  lost 


its  firuit  from  the  windows;  a  spacious  garden  jits  acrimony  in  the  cheerful  parsonage,  for 


stretches  away  towards  the  left,  the  green  trees 
and  hn^es  of  which  look  inquisitively  over 
^e  lowly  yard  buildings  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  chicken  of  the  house.    With  friendly 


which  reason  it  was  most  strongly  visited  on 
that  particular  day.  And  not  only  in  clear 
daylight,  the  cheerful  parsonage  recdved  its 
visitations,  but  it  was  also  the  goal  for  roman- 


barking  and  wagging  of  his  tail,  Ayor,  theitie  moonlight  excursioos  in  bright  winter 
f«thfol  dog  of  the  house  comes  to  meet  you,  nights,  and  a  cup  of  warm  tea  and  sweet  cakes 
and  announces  you  to  his  master.  A  perfec-  were  relislwd  with  great  apprtite  1^  these  late 
tion  of  a  dog  he  was;  an  ugly  animal  in  one!  comers. 

Bense,  but  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  of  the  The  minister's  wife  was  none  of  the  over- 
hospitable  nature  of  the  lionse.  and  jumped  up  |  busy  women,  although  she  administered  the 
at  every  guest  from  mere  pleasnre.  We  chil- ;  financial  department  of  the  hoose  with  gnat 
dren  oonld  certainly  never  forgive  his  eating 'pradenoe  and  economy;  her  ddicate  health  also 
-gooseberries  like  a  man,  but  otherwise  he  was  I  would  have  olgeetcd  to  brisk  and  ccasden 
our  good  friend.  movements;  for  which  reason  the  paraniafe 

Poor  Ayor!   He  had  to  give  up  1^  life  as  a  I  never  made  that  punful  im^res^n,  as  if 
dog-visitation,  although  the  only  crime  of  the  people  in  the  house  were  killing  themselves, 
whioh  bis  clever  soul  was  guilty,  oonsisted  in  in  order  to  make  some  cofi^ee.   There  was  no 
hi«  being  eight  years  old-  disappearance  of  the  lady  oT  the  house  for 

But  vre  cannot  stay  in  the  yard,  let  us  enter  whole  hours,  interrupted  only  by  a  diort  and 
the  house.  The  first  story  consists  of  a  large  breathless  reappearance  for  a  few  minutes;  but 
and  high  hall,  in  whioh,  for  the  delight  of  the  all  things  wrat  on  as  quietly  as  of  th«r  own 
ohildien,  *  luge  swing  is  hiii|^.  Id  thiataoooid.  Srett  beteeOKdomestie  nuuMgeoMBt 
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maaMl  into  the  huxis  of  the  dtnghter,  Mra. 
fiinoo,  (m  the  Gennan's  wy)  wt  quietly 
•noog  hw  Crieods.  with  her  red  knittiog  bas- 
ket, luittiiig  a  slowly  progressing  storing, 
and  listening  atteotiTely  to  her  guests.  On 
tiu  <^er  handr  she  bad  her  beamiag  eyes  con- 
stantly fixed  npoa  her  husband,  who  was  in 
htx  eyes  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  male  beauty  and 
symmetry,  while  he,  on  the  other  side,  could 
not  imagine  anything  more  pleasing  and  per- 
fect than  his  wife.  Whether  they  appeared 
so  to  the  eyes  of  other  people,  does  not  mat- 
ter. I^ngh,  that  Uiey  tfaemselTes  feljb  blessed 
in  that  beli^  Aom  the  unfading  Iuq>piBe8s 
c»f  this  pair  also,  wUoh  filled  them  both  with 
inmost  Hatis&Gtion,  an  atmosphereof  peaoe  uid 
hft^iiiwss  Imattwd  upon  ercry  one  that  ap- 
imaohed  them. 

A  study  the  parson  did  not  want.  Be  en- 
joyed one  for  two  whole  days,  bat  he  ooold  not 
vtand  it  any  longer. 

•'Why  should  I  be  elsewhere,  when  I  can  be 
with  you?"  he  said  to  his  wife. 

Since  that  time  be  established  himself  with 
his  inpes  and  hooks  (in  both  of  which  he  was 
not  rery  luxurious)  in  the  only  dw^ng  room, 
near  his  wife,  and  neither  bis  mind  nor  his 
ofBce  hare  suffered  in  conaequence.  He  has 
certainly  not  hatdied  .ont  a  new  system  of 
l^ilosophy*  nor  has  be  studied  Sanscrit  and 
tbe  Ohaldean  laI^suage,  but  he  was  a  rery  in- 
telligent man  for  all,  and  had  a  sound  judg- 
ment of  his  own  in  all  matters  that  were  with- 
in tbe  reach  of  science  and  of  life. 

His  pasmon,  besides  smoking,  was  a  game  of 
ohess;  it  was  just  the  thing  for  his  good,  quiet 
old  nature  to  look  at  the  cbess-boud  a  whole  i 
half  an  hour,  pufiiog  away,  ere  he  set  bis  men 
in  moUon.   Now  and  then  he  happened  to  be 
a  little  distracted,  and  thus  he  once  entered  a  | 
large  company  with  a  broom  instead  uf  his  i 
oane  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  bail  cleaned 
bis  boots  before  tbe  door.   I  can  still  see  his 
astonished  physiognomy,  when  he  found  his  I 
ooortcouB  greeting  retaliated  by  a  loud  laughter,  i 

The  homilies  aad  private  audiences  which  tbe  > 
pastor  gave  to  hia  peasants  in  their  various  cir- 1 
<HimstaDces  of  life,  could  only  gain  by  the  silent  > 
pieaence  of  the  pastor's  wife,  who,  knowing  all  \ 
nbont  1^  things,  inserted  now  and  then  the  i 
right  word  in  the  proper  place;  particularly 
lealona  was  she,  when  a  husband  was  to  be  \ 
shown  his  duties,  or  a  wife  to  be  admonished  ] 
to  be  patient  and  gentle.   The  pastor's  ser- 1 
mons,  which  he  never  studied — of  which  his 
wife  was  very  proud— glowed  with  the  fire  of 
simple  truUi,  and  never  missed  their  aim;  often 
they  hit  even  much  better  than  tbe  best  studied 


Tbe  oongr^ation  lay  veiy  mnoh  at  the  heart 
of  its  pastor  aad  his  wife,  and  they  r^arded 
It  witit  alnuMt  the  same  predileclion  with  which 
parents  look  at  their  child,  with  all  his  virtues 
•nd  &ilii^  and  they  never  oould  bear  it  when 
their  viUaie  WH  nm  down  in  (he  neighbor- 
hood. 


It  is  an  andeniaUe  fitct  that  individual  vil- 
lages and  communities,  like  entire  nations  and 
provinces,  have  their  peculiar  character,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  many  vexations  and  even 
bloody  enoonnters  between  two  neighboring 
villages.  The  village,  also,  in  which  the 
oheerfol  parsonage  was  situated — we  will  call 
it  Vinedorf— was  far-famed  for  tbe  industry 
and  ecoDOmv  of  its  inhabitants.  Tbey  seemed 
to  be  able  almost  to  make  two  days  of  one. 
Whenever  there  was  unfavorable  time  for  hay- 
ing or  harvesting,  and  when  tbe  whole  oiop  in 
the  neighborhood  was  des^t^ed,  the  Tin^ 
dorflans  were  sure  to  bring  in  their  crops  In 
the  right  season.  When  the  Necar  (the  prin- 
einal  river  running  through  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtembeig)  threatened  to  inundate  the  mea- 
dow9  around  its  shore,  and  wh^  the  neighbor- 
ing town  people  went  to  bed,  lamenting, 
"Pity  for  the  good  manure  which  the  Necar 
will  take  away  to-night,"  tbe  Yincdorfian 
meadows  might  have  been  seen  covered  with 
lanterns,  in  the  light  of  which  the  Inhabitants 
gathered  up  even  the  last  straw  of  their  ma- 
nure. People  certainly  said  about  them,  that 
a  Tiuedorfian  never  went  home  without  taking 
something  along  not  belonging  to  him,  and 
that  you  might  catch  fish  in  their  wine,  be- 
cause they  christened  it  with  Keoar-water; 
but  the  parson's  wife  never  owned  up  to  tlds. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  gloried  that  there  was 
only  one  beggar  in  the  whole  large  village; 
and  he.  too,  was  a  very  insolent  one,  fur  he 
criticized  the  bill  of  fuo  wherever  be  went, 
and  scolded  the  women  when  they  did  not 
cook  well.  Once  two  strange  beggar-children 
rung  the  parson's  bell,  and  when  we  jokingly 
called  to  them  that  begging  was  not  iu  fashion 
in  Vinedorf,  the  good  Mrs.  Pastor  lamented 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  because 
tbey  would  certainly  not  come  back  again. 

Although  the  parson  kept  aloof  of  all  sects, 
he  still  esteemed  the  '*8till  ones  in  the  coun- 
tryi"  the  Pietists*  of  bis  plaoe,  very  highly, 
and  called  them  his  best  citizens;  and  he  ■ 
avoided,  whenever  he  could,  to  ofi^nd  them. 
Once  the  birthday  of  his  youngest  daoghtiar 
was  celebrated,  and  her  young  friends  from 
town  had  studied  and  learued  to  play  a  moral 
drama  from  Weisse's  Friend  of  Cbildrea,  in 
order  to  surprise  her  with  it.  Tbe  minister's 
wife  heard  of  the  plan,  and  entreated  us  to 
make  the  representation. 

"You  know,  children,"  she  said,  "for  the 
sake  of  the  weak  brother!" 

The  parson's  daughters,  therefore,  went  to 
town,  and  the  representation  succeeded  admi- 
rably. The  actors  and  audience  afterwards 
crossed  the  Necar,  and  quartered  themselves 


«  Tbo  PiaUita  mn  a  iMt  of  p«ople,  freqsuUj'  mMttng 
together  in  tbe  enDiBgt,  for  plou  •zerelm.  Ttwr  btrt 
their  raUn,  wha  ratA  to  them  ud  KdmanUh  them  to  «klk 
la  tbe  right  mj.  Th*r  an  M  oat  ol  thli  world,  wtd  otdf 
mm  la  ■plritMl  thloii.  DansiBf ,  thMtm,  telkiM, 
itn  Utoatnre,  pvtlM,  ato-t  Ooy  eeniMet  ttUm  and  da, 
I  lalienUaetelf . 
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ftt  tin  cbearftd  Mnon^,  vbere  tbcj  ware 
regaled  with  a  delicions  rice-padding.  Onr 
feut  wu  celebrated,  and  tbe  leeUn|pi  of  the 
weak  brother  wen  saved. 

The  Tilla^  was  distingaished  from  olden 
"times  as  being  very  orthodox.  When  the  old 
qaesticm  in  baptisms,  "Do  yon  renounce  the 
devil,"  etc.,  was  abolished,  the  ^nedor&ans, 
on  erery  baptism,  petitioned  the  oonmstorj 
that  it  would  allow  tbem  to  have  tbe  rite  of 
baptism  performed  in  the  old  way.  Tired  of 
these  everlasting  petitions,  the  consistory  em- 
powered the  dttn  of  tbe  district  to  grut  said 
petitiooa,  niiieh  act  the  daan  oommnntcated  to 
the  pusaa  vt  Vinedorf,  with  the  fidkmiog  te- 
ooide  words:— 

**Tbe  reverend  pastor  of  Tinedorf  is  hen- 
with  informed  that  the  Vinedorfians  may 
henceforth  have  the  devil  for  36  krcuUers  (25 
eeota),  by  application  at  the  dean's,  in  ." 

AU  levolntions  and  noises  abroad,  all  qnar- 
TtHa,  envy  and  petty  jealousies,  which  generally 
stir  and  spoil  life  in  small  circles,  did  not  exist 
for  Ihe  cheerftil  parsonage.  All  tboma  and 
asperities  of  life  were  blunted  and  roughed  off 
amid  the  peaoefhl  influences  of  this  happy 
home.  If  ever  the  parson  spoke  with  his 
friends  abont  the  inddents  of  the  times,  they 
never  could  speak  of  the  dread  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  for  the  fiuw  at  the  mfansters 
wife,  ever  oheerfnl  and  ever  serene,  would  re- 
mark— 

"Just  wait  a  little,  and  yon  will  see  that 
an  Uiinga  turn  out  well,  after  all-" 

The  love  of  the  married  pair  ever  retained 
its  bridal  freshness.  Built  upon  a  devout  love 
to  the  Lord,  it  braved  all  the  storms  of  mar- 
ried  life,  and  thus  proved  experimentally  the 
firm  stability  of  true  love.  There  was  nothing 
artistic  or  sentimental  in  their  fedings;  rath^ 
something  innocent  and  childlike.  AAer  thirty 
years  of  marriage,  the  parson's  wife  regarded : 
ber  husband  still  with  the  same  feeling  of  in- 
most delight,  as  on  that  memoraUe  Otmstmas 
eve,  when  he  ofiRsred  to  her  his  own  worthy 
aelf  for  a  Christmas  present.  He  was  a  mere 
enrate,  then,  bnt  was  anheeitatingly  accepted. 
As  the  most  tenderest  of  brides,  her  looks  fol- 
lowed him,  as  long  as  she  could  see  him  from 
tbe  window,  when  he  left  the  house  or  she 
waited  for  his  return.  When  she  acccmipanied 
him  during  a  walk,  and  returned  sooner  than 
he  did,  she  carefully  searched  for  his  footsteps, 
and  walked  back  in  the  same.  Neither  did 
^e  at  all  consider  it  a  violation  of  her  wo- 
manly dignity  ^en  die  gave  her  hand  to  her 
husband,  aa  ofto  as  it  oame  fatto  her  mind, 
and  said — 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  joa,  indeed, 
that  yon  have  married  me.*' 

Tbe  parson,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  es- 
teem Mr  the  less  fbr  it,  bat  ^aoed  ber  very 
]d|^,  as  Us  most  pret^ons  gttn>  He  also  re- 
tnmed  hertendainMs  in  Uksmemm,  although 

ale«  nAned  mamiar. 

Wiih  Btodiea  and  x«ading,  ths  good  Ito. 


P—  never  troidiled  herself  mtnh,  but  afas 
used  bar  own  dear  eyes  in  goii^  throogb  this 
life.  Her  book  was  the  hewt  and  tboo^ita  of 
her  husband,  and  therein  rtie  never  read  in 
vain.  Nobody  missed  dassio  or  aestbetie  edo- 
oation  with  her.  Her  domestic  bappiness  and 
the  excellency  of  her  husband  IbrnMd  tbe  in- 
exhaustible tqric  of  her  omversatioo,  with 
which,  strange  to  say,  she  never  tired  any- 
body, because  yon  felt  yourself  so  completdy 
transposed  into  the  element  of  her  bi^inea 
as  into  a  warm  life-giving  atmospheroL  New 
tbe  holy  state  of  matniwniyhad  a  monaideBt 
pan^yrist  tiian  her.  Tto  see  a  neirty  mir- 
ried  pair,  or  a  tender  bride  and  gtoom,  wen  a 
great  treat  for  her. 

In  this  happy  house,  old,  pefaifled'heasti 
again  caught  life,  and  many  a  withered  pair, 
nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  its  loving  sphere,  agua 
thought  about  kissing  and  giving  a  hand  ts 
each  other,  which  cer«nony  generally  oalj' 
took  place  three  times  a  year— on  Gbristmafl 
and  on  the  respectiva  iHrthdaya  of  ths  hosliaad 
and  wife. 

The  young  folks  often  laughed  at  this  effii- 
ston  of  love  among  the  old  ones,  Irat  (^enriaa 
just  acted  as  if  they  ware  at  home.  Tbej 
knocked  down  nuts  from  the  window,  robb«d 
the  garden  as  l<mg  ar  there  was  anything  to 
rob.  told  stories  to  each  otiierin  the  rosy  arbor, 
and  at  aB  times  returned  hmne  hi^y  and  s^ 
tisfled,  aocMnpuiied  by  the  oUiging  Ayor  and 
the  family  of  the  parson  to  the  bnnk  of  tbe 
river  separating  the  town  fh>m  the  village. 

Another  still  and  friendly  elonent  dwdt  in 
the  cosy  back  room  of  the  boose— tbe  vene- 
rable mother  of  the  parson— the  very  jrfctnre 
of  a  pious,  peaceful  old  age,  and  at  her  side 
her  busy  daughter,  aunt  Clara,  the  creating 
genius  of  the  house,  privy  oounsellor  in  ^ 
domestic  afiairs  of  importance,  and  educator 
of  the  growing  daughters:  for  two  ytmng, 
living  blossoms  had  sprouted  from  tMa  happy 
union— two  rosy  daiuhters,  the  ornament  of 
tbe  oheerfbl  home.  Tb»  one  grew  ap  a  rest- 
less, active  Martha,  a  sonroe  of  continaal  snr* 
prise  for  her  quiet  mamma,  who  was,  me  day, 
in  the  quality  of  a  good  pastor^s  wift,  to  tasoe 
a  second,  more  richly  illostrated  editiwi  of  die 
parental  happiness.  The  second,  a  tender  and 
lovely  bud,  was  not  made  fbr  Uiis  world.  In 
the  years  of  her  brightest  blossom,  her  mild, 
blue  eyes  ceased  to  behold  this  earth.  IIh 
dear  child  never  tbot^ht  that  die  would  bring 
the  first  gloom  into  this  happy  home.  Tby 
form,  too.  worthy  parson,  is  no  more  leaning 
at  the  window,  accompanied  with  Unish 
donds!  But  in  a  cheoital  parsmage  I  would 
lead  yon.  Let  us  dlentiy  otose  the  door,  a«  it 
grows  dark  within. 


To  enjoy  to-day,  stop  woirying  aboot  t»> 
morrow.  Next  iKok  wul  be  Jast  aa  capable 
of  taking  care  of  itoelf  aa  tha  one.  Andwliy 
shouldn't  iti  UwUl  hare  anai  dajs'mva 
axperieoee. 
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S&BLT  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AHGRTOA. 


the  two  Aext  ni^  ban  ft  mort  important 
bearuig  apoa  the  aettlaDMBt  ot  Amerioa. 

T.  Then  wen  Qaeeniaiz»beth,U»t|crMt, 
that  mighty  monaroh.  from  1558  ontil  1603* 
*nd  Jmdbb  Im  from  1603  to  1625. 

p.   Sir  Wklto  Baleigh,  a  br»Te,  tainted. 


Tommy.  I  h»Te  a  fancy,  papa,  t»  hear  you  ^  ^ruly  -j^j  j^Ma^  first  led  the  way  to  these 
talk  about  the  first  settlement  of  Amenca,  and  Ujuns  wi£  a  design  of  making  a  Mttlement 
bow  it  come  about.   It  seems  to  iqbI  can  ^^^^  an  advcaitnxoas  navi^tcv,  and 

■Jwars  understand  a  subject  best  1^  hearing ,  q^ix^  farorite  (tf  that  illustrious  queen 
it  talked  about  beforehand.  |  in  whose  ndgn  he  lived.   BetumiDK  to  Eng- 

Papa.   Well,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  about  tj„        1584,  he  ga«  sadb  glowing 


America  and  its  earliest  settlement  by  white 
pec^lel  Too  dont  want  me  to  dwdl*  I  sup- 
pose, noon  the  stray  of  Columbus,  do  yoni 

T.  No,  sir,  Dot  so  particularly,  because  I 
ban  read  that  ^un  and  again  in  Washington 
^nring's  delightful  book. 

P.  I  think  I  know  your  wants  and  wishes 
upon  Qi»  subject.  You  desire  to  know  how  the 


aooounts  of  the  beautifol  American  country 
which  be  had  visited,  that  EUubeth,  out  oi 
oom^ment  to  herself  as  being  a  virgin  qnean, 
bestowed  upon  the  «;hoU  ocnmtiy  the  name  of 

YUQIMU. 

T.   And  that  is  the  way  Tirgfaiia  got  its 
name?   Well,  I  shall  remember  Ukat,  sordy. 
P.   Bx  Walter  Baleigh  did  more.   He  in- 


wbite  man  came  to  set  lus  foot  permanently  t  tereeted  himself  to  have  a  small  oc^y  esta- 
upon  these  shores.  This  is  yoor  query,  if  liblished-  This  was  the  first.  The  settlement 
nnderstaod  yon?  |  was  made  upon  Roan<^e  Island,  on  the  coast 

T.   Yes,  sir.  jof  North  Carolina,  in  the  years  1585, 1586, 

P.  You  will  hardly  ooiuider  the  voyages  |  1587,  but  it  was  not  successful.  A  num- 
made  by  the  Gabots,  by  Americus  Yespucius,  j  ber  of  tlM  settlers,  baooming  disoooraged,  re- 
by  Verrazani,  or  even  by  Goswold,  in  the  light 'turned  again  to  England.  Others — perhaps 
of  settlements  of  this  continent?  the  greater  part  of  them— perished'   I  -have 


T.  No.  sir;  I  suppose  not 
P.  Nor  the  military  expeditiai  of  Cortes  to 
Medeo,  in  the  year  1520,  at  Uh  romantic  ad- 


been  told  that,  in  the  town  of  Kaleigh,  North 
Carolina,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  small  cannon, 
made  d  ixoa  bats,  and  bound  ti^;ether  by 


venture  of  Fernando  De  Soto,  across  to  the  |  hoops,  whidi  was  dug  up,  upon  the  island  of 


n  River,  some  twenty  years  after^ 
wards.  "  Neither  of  these,  though  extremely 
interesting  in  tbeuuelves,  come  under  the  pe- 
culiar distinction  of  teUiements,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  pass  them  by  with  only  this  brief  re- 
ference to  the  fact  of  their  occurrence. 


Bmnolu,  some  years  no  doubt  a  relic  of 
the  olden  time,  and  a  very  interesting  one. 

T.  I  SQppose  no  other  eSBui  was  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  THigabeth  to  send 
over  a  colony  to  America? 

P.   No  other.   Twenty  years  elapsed,  and 


T.  It  was  a  good  while  from  the  time  of'  there  vras  nothing  done.  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
tte  first  discovery  of  the  country  to  the  period  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  to  the  throne  fay 
of  its  first  actual  settlement— more  than  an  the  sou  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary, 


hundredyears,  wasn't  it? 

P.   Yes;  more  than  a  century. 

T.  That  seems  curious.  I  should  like  to 


Queen  of  Scots;  this  was  James  I.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  this  king  two  companies  were 
formed— one  the  London  Company  and  the 


enquire  about  it,  and  examine  into  the  reason '  other  the  Plymouth  Company— (or  the  purpose 
of  the  thing.   You  always  tell  me  that  there  ■  d  makii^  a  good  speeniattoB  in  lands  on  this 
is  a  oause  for  everything  under  the  sun,  and  side  of  the  great  wat». 
there  most  have  been  a  cause  for  such  a  long     T.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  to  escape  from 
delay.  persecution,  on  account  of  thar  religion,  that 

P.   We  shall  see.   Who  was  King  of  Eng*  |  the  English  people  first  came  over,  and  made 
land  when  America  was  (Useovered?  can  you  |  their  home  in  Amwica? 
tell?  because  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  run  of :    P.   Yes,  yon  are  correct,  if  you  say  they 
these  English  monarchs  in  order  to  understand  wwe  among  the  first,  but  it  was  not  on  account 
tiie  subject  we  are  now  talking  about.  |  of  religion  that  the  very  first  leading  impulse 

T.  It  was  Henry  YIL,  was  it  not?  Yes.  I;  was  given.  In  1607,  the  first  company  of 
am  pretty  sure  it  was  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  \  colonists  came  over— about  a  hundred  of  ^em 
he  died  in  1509.  After  bim  came  Henry  YllL,  —and  tiiey  passed  a  short  distance  up  a  beau- 
tbat  dreadful  king.  He  died  in  1547,  and  was  tiful  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  YI. ,  wha  was  so  James  River,  after  their  king,  of  coarse;  and, 
very  yoong  and  so  very  good.  But  he  didn't  upon  an  idand,  some  forty  or  fif^  miles  from 
Hve  more  Ui&n  five  or  six  years,  and  then  came  its  mouth,  thn  began  to  ouUd  a  town,  called 
Bloody  Maiy,  who  Intmt  alive  so  many  peoide  Jamestown,  auo  in  compliment  to  thdr  king, 
on  aoooont  of  their  rdi|pon,  but  she  rnied  in  Yon  know  about  Oaptun  John  Smith  and  n- 
1658,  which  made  the  peo^e  of  England  ray  ^mhw^tw,  and  of  the  troubles  and  diffleulties 
glad,  I  have  no  dmbt  whidi  the  settiers  eontendsd  i^inst  on  ao 

P.  Yoa  have  gone  on  pret^  well.  Now  i  count  of  tt»  hostility  of  the  bidUns. 
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T.  Oh!  yes,  I  nmemher  the  story  well, 
and  how  this  poor  Pocahontas,  who  so  nobly 
saved  Oaptain  Smith's  life,  went  to  England, 
afterwards,  harmg  married  young  Blr.  Kolfe, 
and  that  there  sho  died.  I  think  this  was  fai 
the  year  1616. 

P.  Other  settlements  followed  soon  after. 
The  first  one  that  snoceeded  the  English  settle- 
ment in  Virginia  was  that  made  by  the  Datoh 
from  Holland,  npon  the  island  where  the  pre- 
sent city  of  New  York  now  stands.  They  called 
it  "New  Amsterdam,"  bat  afterwards  the 
English  people  got  possession  of  it,  and  they 
dunged  iht  name,  calling  It  '*York,"  afterthe 
Imther  of  the  king,  who  was  Oie  Dnke  of  York; 
and  as  ererytUng  apoa  this  aide  of  the  Atiantio 
ooean  was  so  recent,  they  called  it  "New 
York,"  to  distingaish  it  from  the  dty  of  York, 
in  England.  Bat  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  in  the  year  1620,  is  the  erent  next  in 
importance  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia* 
which  shonld  claim  oar  attention. 

T,  It  was  they  who  came  over  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  on  accoont  of  their  religion;  am  I 
rightl 

P.  Yes,  in  great  part  on  aeconnt  of  reli- 
gioas  persecntioss  at  home;  but  all  these  early 
settlements  in  America  were  made  very  mudi 
npon  the  same  prineifde  which  prom|rt  men 
now-a-days  to  remove  off  to  new  cotinbrfes — it 
ma  in  the  hope  of  bettering  thrir  oonditkm. 

trae,  they  wished  to  be  nnmolested  on  ao 
oonnt  <tf  tbeir  faith,  and  to  enjoy  such  forms  of 
reUgioas  worship  as  seemed  to  them  to  be  best; 
and  therefore  they  were  willing  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  disooaragements 
as  well  as  the  dangers  of  a  wild  forest  life, 
such  as  it  was  n^iessary  for  them  to  enoonnt«r 
here  in  the  wiHemess  of  America.  It  was  in 
the  depth  of  Winter  when  they  landed,  and 
everything  must  have  appaared  cheerless  and 
gloomy  enough;  bat  nevertheless  they  went  to 
work  and  buHt  themselves  houses,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  seemed  to  be  like  home  to 
them,  and  they  even  called  their  new  residence 
"New  England."  and  thdr  first  town  was 
"Plymoath,"  afwr  tihe  name  of  tiie  town  in 
England  where  they  had  sailed  from.  The 
name  **Massacbiiaetta,"  afterwards  given,  was 
an  Indian  name.  The  "New  England  settle- 
ment" became  the  most  prosperous  of  all  these 
early  adventurers  to  the  new  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. In  progress  of  time  the  "Puritans,"  for 
that  was  the  name  given  to  them  as  a  religious 
sect,  spread  themselves  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  Northward  and  Eastward  of  the  Hudson 
Brrer. 

T.  Maryland.  I  believe,  was  next  settled. 
Who  was  it  named  for? 

P.  The  land  of  Mary:  that  is  of  Henrietta 
Miria,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  First,  for  it  was 
in  his  reign  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  under 
Lord  BilUmore,  oame  over  and  made  a  settle- 
meat  in  this  State,  or  "Colony,"  as,  at  that 
time,  all  the  Afferent  seotiona  of  ooontryas 
tbqyeuna  to  be  ooeapicd  wen  oaUed.  *The 


present  oai^tal  of  Maiylaod  was  not  foonded 
until  afterwards,  and  took  its  name  of  Annapo- 
lis from  "Anne,"  the  Queen,  and  the  Greek 
word  polis,  meaning  city;  that  is  to  say.  the 
city  Anne.  The  "Carolines,"  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina,  took  their  name  from 
the  same  king,  Charles — Caroltu  being  the 
Latin  name  of  Charles.  And  "Georgia"  was. 
of  coarse,  as  ^ou  can  readily  percdve.  the 
colony  named  in  honor  of  King  (Jeorge  the 
Second,  the  first  settlement  being  made  ttien 
about  the  time  the  birth  of  WaahiDgton* 
which  yon  know  was  in  the  year  1732. 
T.  And  Pennsylvania? 
P.  Well,  TOD  know  that  William  Pena.  m 
Quaker,  obtuned  a  lante  grant  itf  land  tm. 
the  king,  Charles  tin  Secrad;  and  oomfnc  ow 
in  the  year  1682,  with  a  nnmber  Qoakcr 
people  as  settlers  with  him,  he  founded  Phila* 
delphia.  The  name  of  this  city  oocnra  in  the 
KUe.  You  will  find  it  as  a  place  m  Asia 
Minor,  where  oneof  the"SevenChnrche8"  was 
founded.  It  means  "brotherly  love,"  and  the 
name  is  of  Greek  orig^.  Pennsylvania,  or 
Penn-sylvania,  as  we  may  divide  the  word, 
means  the  "woody  country  of  Penn.'*  Syhm- 
nia  is  the  Latin  for  woody  country. 

T.  There  is  still  something  that  I  can*t 
help  wondering  at,  and  that  is,  how  it  happened 
that  so  long  a  time  was  between  the  first  di^ 
oovery  of  America  and  its  first  setUemcDt — 
neariy  an  hundred  years,  wasat  it? 

p.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  from 
the  first  discovery  by  Colambns.  until  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  Englisb  settlers  opoo 
the  banks  of  James  River,  in  Virginia.  Tea 
ask  why  this  was;  and  I  hardly  know  where  to 
b^n  to  make  yon  an  answer.  It  was  a  gn^t 
I  event,  that  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  wtu-ld— a 
>  world  without  any  government,  and  where 
!  everything,  houses  and  people,  and  towns,  and 
I  even  the  very  form  of  government,  should  be 
i  new,  entirely  new-   Perhaps  it  was  tha  great* 
'  est  event  of  the  world's  histcwj  that  has  fai^ 
pened  in  modem  times. 

T.  I  suppose  nobody  in  Europe  sospected 
of  such  a  thing  as  anomer  continent  of  land 
upon  Uiis  side  of  the  great  ocean? 

P.  0  no;  they  had  even  but  ft  very  &int 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean:  did 
not  know  that  it  was  three  thonsand  miles  in 
breadth — they  presumed  it  might  be  a  few 
hundreds.  In  fact,  they  believed  bonestiy, 
the  world  to  be  fiat,  and  that  the  sun  truly 
travelled  around  it.  or  rather  over  it,  commenc- 
ing in  tiie  East  and  Journeying  onwards  to  the 
West  They  little  supposed,  until  Copemicas 
and  Galileo  taught  them  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  earth  was  round,  like  an  apple  or  an 
orange,  and  that  the  sun  was  in  tin  cenber 
whilst  the  earth,  as  a  great  idanet,  tiwdkd 
around  it. 

T.  I  do&t  tluDk  the  wwld  ooald  ItsTs  been 
veiT  wise. 

P.  The  world  in  1492  was  not  very  wdl 
adnnoed  in  IntslUgaue.  Vint  is  osDed  fhs 
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Uanamg  hftd  not  yet  taken  plww— I 
UMHi  %  mirtl  frmn  tb«  ignoruico  of  tbe  **duk 
ages."  Piiotbg  had  just  been  diBOOTered;ftnd 
that  art  had  Imt  a  T017  few  years  befine  been 
applied  to  the  prodaction  of  printed  bo(^8>  As 
books  became  more  jden^.  men.  of  course,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  leamiog,  and  so  read  more; 
mod  it  was  thus  the  darkness  of  the  intdleet 
was  driren  oat  and  men's  minds  became  more 
anlarged.  It  has  been  tboaght  by  those  who 
look  upon  the  world's  history  with  the  eye  of 
*  Gbristian  pbiloeopher— by  which  I  mean  the 
regarding  of  this  world  as  God's  world,  He 
being  the  Author  and  also  the  Governor  of  it — 
I  say.  it  has  been  thought  that  there  was  a  de< 
ngn  of  Great  Wisdom  in  this  whole  matter  of 
the  discovery  and  the  settlement  of  America. 
If  the  aetUement  of  tbe  eounby  had  followed 
immediately',  the  mental  and  numl  character 
of  the  people  would  have  been  of  an  hiferior 
grade.  Men's  minds  were  not  yet  opened  and 
enlarged  by  learning,  neither  was  the  dark- 
ness as  to  religion  yet  remov^.  Not  until 
thirty  years  and  more  after  Columbus,  did 
Lather  b^^  preactuog  the  great  doctrines  of 
tbe  Reformation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  these  doctrines  of 
Protestanism  had  taken  a  deep  root,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  emigrants  to  America,  at  its  earliest 
aettlement,  were  of  tbe  Reformed  Cuth.  In 
this  way  the  New  World  became  essentially 
Protestant,  as  it  remains  to  this  day.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  well  worthy  tA  f^her  reflection, 
mt  we  cannot  pursue  it  at  present.  Ton  may 
yourself  take  toe  hints  here  given,  and  carry 
them  oat  with  such  ingenuity  aa  yon  an  able- 
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Here  they  are  at  the  old  desks— bless  them! 
Not  the  same,  though,  I  talked  to  you  about  a 
year  ago.  Ah!  those  HatUes,  Marys  and  Ma- 
rias! Fanny  herself,  with  tbe  rest,  have  all 
grown  eruSite.  and  left  for  higher  walks  along 
the  Hill  <tf  Science.  Success  to  them.  I  won- 
der if  they  are  ever  naughty  now.  or  stupid  at 
their  lessons?  Not  all  sdiool-girls  are  they 
now,  however.  Due  Ellen  is  making  gowns  in 
a  shop  close  by.  My  poetical  Altbea,  of  whom 
I  prophesied  such  wondrous  things— a  very 
prodigy  she  was  for  compo^tion  and  the  like, 
my  wonder — ^now  is  somebody's  bride,  I  hear. 
To  think  of  it!  And  she  not  fifteen  until 
June.  Alas,  and  alas!  wbat  a  way  the  world  | 
has  got  of  growing  old!  My  sweet-voiced  sing- ' 
ing-bird,  Maria,  is  at  school  amoog  the  angels,  j 
And  for  that  my  heart  is  grateful.  Her  wild,  { 
impulsive,  all-uoguided  nature  bad  led  her  into  > 
many  an  unwary  step,  of  which  scandal  had 
kept  the  register.  Now,  I  know  that  voice 
never  will  grow  hardi  with  evil  ntterances.  as 
here  it  might  so  soon  have  done,  and  all  Uie  far* 
back  promises  that  welled  up  firom  her  Iwart  to 
^ve  to  it  its  mnsic,  instead  of  withering  uid 
dying  all  nnknownt  will  be  fbstond  into  bloom 


;  eternal.    Dear  Maria!     And  yet  another 

:  soliool-^1  from  onr  circle  has  lot  her  old 
!  desk,  and  the  jdace  that  we  called  bars,  kx 
that  other  better  school. 

One  day  last  summer  there  was  heard  a 
sound  of  noisy  shuffling  feet  along  onr  ante- 
room, followed  by  a  knocking  that  made  every- 
body start.  Lo,  thereupon,  came  in  a  UtUe 
stocking  figure  that  seemed  a  very  Meg  Meirilea 
in  miniature;  a  little,  iU-favored,  dingy  crea< 
ture,  with  tangled  locks  and  glovelese  hands, 
yet  with  a  something  in  her  expression  that 
changed  the  smile  that  might  have  passed 
around  the  room  to  a  look  of  wonder  upon 
every  &ce.  The  stranger  was  smaller  and 
younger,  apparently,  by  years,  than  any  (ne 
of  all  tbs  hundred  gins  bcfiwe  her,  hot  she 
came  forward  with  an  esraest,  abanbed  kxA 
that  seemed  foi^etfiil  of  thdr  ]ffennoa. 

"I  have  come  toentersohool,"  d»  annoonocd 
in  a  pecmliarly  clear  vuee,  approaching  me 
with  the  necessary  bit  of  paper. 

"But  I  think  yon  are  not  qualified  for  car 
grade,  my  little  sirL  Tbe  committee  ban 
made  a  mistake.  Besides,  itis  not  admission- 
day." 

Such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  glanced  np  into  mine! 
"The  committee  were  m  the  sobool  below, 
this  morning,  and  directed  me  to  come,"  the 
clear  voice  said  mildly,  and  a  strange,  varying 
expression  that  glanced  out  from  under  the  ill- 
kept  locks,  told  of  a  presence  such  as  never 
came  within  onr  doors  before— a  genius.  The 
child  had  come  like  a  flash  of  light  She  took 
the  seat  assigned  her,  and  the  next  m<Huent 
was  deep  in  her  own  nntold  thonehts.  as  un- 
oonsdons  of  tbe  strange  ndghboihood  as  was 
tbe  torn  book  she  had  spread  open  on  the  desk 
before  her.  She  was  dx  years  old — my 
youDgest  pupil  ten.  Tbe  girls  watched  her  as 
they  would  have  watched  some  strange  show. 
No  matter.  Before  the  day  closed  tbe  little 
creature  had  been  tested  with  a  row  of  girls  in 
questions  of  a  character  they  had  drilled  upon 
for  mouths— problems  in  mathematics — and 
clear,  ready,  prompt  she  was  in  everything. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  puzzling  her.  A 
new  character  had  found  place  in  the  Bobocd* 
Days  passed  ffio.  and  np  and  19  tbe  strange 
thing  went.  There  was  no  diange  in  her  ap- 
piparance.  She  was  solitaiy,  untidy,-  and 
plain,  but  still  a  miracle.  It  was  said  she 
was  fatherless,  and  the  child  of  a  poor  widowt 
but  she  had  a  brain  that  made  her  sit  like  a 
queen  in  her  rags  among  us.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  ever  thought  of  herself — of  her  own 
little  self,  personally.  Sheseemed  unconscious 
of  want,  or  care,  or  thought,  save  for  the  all' 
absorbing  topics  of  the  class.  Still,  to  tell  how 
she  shot  up  from  rank  to  rank,  of  her  wonder- 
ful successes,  is  more  painful  than  pleasant. 
Her  very  precocity  must  have  been  a  disease. 
■All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  tiiose  rare  days, 
tbe  little  winder  sickened  and  died.  I  cannot 
think  of  that  passmg  away,  now,  without  a 
feeUng  of  relia.  Her  ooozse  had  been  so  nn- 
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mtanl  it  Mem«d  like  a  pleMkat  going  to  nit 
for  the  wearied  ohild,  after  her  tittle  years  of 
atrife  and  toil.  - 

Bat  I  am  wandering.  JAj  Kdiool- girls  are 
at  their  dwks,  and  bright  faces  are  smiling  up 
at  me  like  a  band  of  gtor/.  Qeograpby  and 
QielltDg,  good  bdiaTioar,  and  prim  halHts!  I 
most  look  to  them,  for  they  are  human, 
most  own.  prodigies  as  they  all  are.  A.  P. 


THE  DARKENED  PATHWAY. 


sofbring  dafly-— and  tim  ease  ot  this 

Sve  bet  a  Mtong  argument  agaiaat  the 
m  and  justioe  cff  tluvt  Power,  in  tbe  hands  of 
which  the  ohildren  of  men  ai*  as  day  m  As 
hands  of  the  potter. 

Even  while  Mrs-  Eudioott  thus  qtMstioned 
and  doubted,  a  domestic  opened  tbe  door  of  tks 
I  \  room  in  which  sbe  was  ritting,  and  said  — 
"Mrs.  Adair  is  in  the  paiiw." 
*'U  shel  Say  that  Z  will  be  down  ia  a  WMh 
ment" 

Un.  Bodicott  ftlt  a  little  snrpriaed  at  the 
ooinddeooe  of  ber  thought  of  hier  finand  and 
^  that  friend's  af^waiaooe.  It  was  aaoliiar  ct 

"To' some,  tbe  sky  is  always  bright;  while,  j  those  life-mysteries  intowUeb  her  diiU  era 
to  othersi  it  is  nerer  free  from  clouds-  There  could  not  penetrate,  and  gare  new  oocatfon 
la  to  me  a  mystory  in  this— something  that  fiM-  dark  surmises  in  r^rd  to  the  Power 
looks  like  a  partial  Proridenoft—for  Utose  who  1  above  all.  In  all,  and  ruling  all.  Willi  a  sober 
grope  sadly  through  life  in  dukened  paths  are,  j  face,  as  was  befitting  an  interview  with  one  so 
so  fkr  as  human  judgment  can- determine, | deeply  burdened  as  Mrs.  Adair,  sbe  went  down 
often  ptner  and  less  setflsh  than  those  who  to  the  parlor. 

move  gwly  along  in  perpetual  sunshine.  Look     *<My  dear  fiiend!"  she  said,  tenderly^,  almoek 
at  Mrs.  Adair.*  It  always  gives  me  the  heart-  sadly,  as  she  took  the  band  of  her  visitor. 
ache  to  think  of  what  she  has  endured  in  life,  \    Into  the  eyes  of  Mrs-  Adair  she  looked, 
and  still  endures.   Oaoe  she  was  surrounded ,  earnestly,  for  the  jittering  tear-veil,  and  upon 
by  all  that  wealth  could  furnish  of  extern*!  |  her  lips  for  the  grief-curve.   To  ber  surprise. 
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good;  now  sbe  is  in  poverty,  with  five  ohildren 
elinging  to  ber  for  supput,  her  health  feeble, 
and  fitw  frienda  to  counsel  or  laid  berthdraid. 
No  woman  ooidd  have  loved  a  husband  more 
teaderiy  than  she  loved  hers,  and  few  wives 
were  ever  more  bdovcd  in  return;  but  she  has 
gathered  the  widow's  weeds  around  her,  and  is 
sitting  in  tbe  darkness  of  an  inconsolable  grief. 
What  a  sweet  character  was  hers!  Always 
lowing  and  unsel&sb — a  very  angel  on  the 
earth  from  diildbood  upwards,  and  yet  her 
doom  to  tread  this  dsrkened  pathway!  If 
Heaven  smiles  on  the  good— if  the  righteous 
are  never  forsaken — why  this  strange,  hard, 
hanh  Providence  in  tbe  case  of  Mrs.  Adair? 
I  cannot  understand  it.'  God  is  goodness  itself, 
they  say,  and  loves  His  creatures  with  a  love 
mrpassing  the  love  of  a  m<Mher;  but  would 
any  mother  oimdemn  a  beloved  child  to  snch  a 
ornel  fate?  No— no-^io!  I^om  the  vuy 
depths  of  my  spirit  I  answer— No!  T  am  only 
a  weak,  emng,  selfish  creature,  but—" 

Urs.  Eudioott  checked  the  utterance  of  what 
was  In  her  thought,  for,  at  the  instant,  another 
thought,  rebuking  her  for  an  impious  com- 
parison of  herself  with  her  Maker,  flitted 
across  her  mind.  Tes,  she  was  about  drawing 
a  parallel  between  heroelf  and  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  love,  unfavorable  to  the  latter! 


nather  were  there;  but  a  ohcerfid  li^  io  tbe 
fiHmer  and  a  gentle  smile  oo  the  latter. 
"How  are  yon,  this  momii^?" 
Mrs.  Sndiaott*s  vdoe  was  low  and  sympa- 
thising. 

"I  feel  a  little  stnmger,  to-day,  thank  joa," 
answered  Mrs.  Adair,  smiliog  as  dw  spoke. 
**How  is  your  breast?" 
"Still  very  tender." 
"And  the  pain  ia  your  side?" 
"I  am  not  free  from  that  a  moment." 
Still  she  smiled  as  she  answered.  Jben 
was  not  even  a  touch  of  sadness  or  de^un- 
dencv  in  htr  voice. 
"Not  free  a  moment!  Bow  do  yon  bear  it?" 
"Hapfnly — as  I  often  say  to  myself— I  have 
no  time  to  think  about  the  pun,"  rcpUed  Mrs. 
Adair,  oheerftiliy.  "It  is  wntderfiii  now  men- 
tal aetivitT  lifts  as  above  tbe  oonacio«8neaa  of 
bodily  Buffering.   For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  had  nothing  to  do  imt  to  sit  down  sad 
brood  over  my  ulments,  I  wovdd  be  one  of  the 
most  miserable,  complaining  creatures  alive. 
;  But  a  kind  Providence,  even  in  the  sending  of 
poverty  to  His  afflicted  one,  has  bu^  tempotd 
the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Mrs.  Endicott  was  astonished  to  bear  these 
words,  falling,  as  they  did,  with  such  a  cbo- 
filing  earnestness  from  the  pale  lips  of  her 


The  sky  of  Mrs.  Endicott  had  not  always  |  much-enduring  fri^d. 
been  free  from  clouds-  Many  times  had  she  |  **How  can  you  speak  so  cheerftilly?"  tbt 
walked  in  darkness;  and  why  this  was  so  ever  |  said.  "How  can  you  feel  so  thankful  to  Bim 
appeared  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  for  |  who  has  shrouded  your  sky  in  darkness,  and 
her  self-explorations  had  never  gone  far  enoagb  j  left  you  to  grope  in  strange  paths,  on  whidi 
to  disoover  those  natural  evils,  the  existence  of  |  fell  not  a  single  ray  of  light?" 


which  only  a  state  of  intense  mental  snffiBring 
would  manifest  to  her  denier  consaousness. 
But  all  she  bad  yet  been  odwd  to  endure  was, 
sbe  fimly  aoknovledged.  lidit  in  comparison 
towbatpoor  Mrs.  AdurbadnfEteed^aad  was 


'•Even  though  the  sky  ia  clouded,"  was  an- 
swered, "I  know  that  the  sou  is  shining  tboe 
as  <^ear  and  as  bMutifoI  as  evar.  ^Hie  paths 
in  whidi  a  wise  and  good  Providuice  has  csU- 
ad  me  to  walk*  may  be  atnnge,  and  ar^  at 
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tfmw,  mgh  ind  toilansfl;  bat  joa  tn  in  BKJ- 
Hig  that  no  light  fiUla  upon  then." 

"Bat  the  Aj  is  din— vbenoe  codim  the 
Ugbt,  MPS.  Adair?"  ' 

**I>(mt  joa  nmembw  the  beantifal  hynui 
writtm  by  Horn?  It  is  to  m«  worth  »U  be 
cmr  penned  besides.  How  oftco  do  I  ssy  it 
om  to  myself,  tingcni^  with  ■  wsnning  heart 
mud  s  qnickttiing  palae,  on  every  wwd  of  oon- 
aoUtion." 

And  in  the  glow  (tf  her  fins  cothndtsm. 
Mrs.  Ad&ii  reputed: 

«Ohf*t^a  who  dry'st  tbe  monrDer'e  teu. 

How  dark  thie  world  would  be, 
If,  vben  deceived  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  Qj  To  Theet 
Tbe  friends,  who  in  our  snnsbint  lire, 

When  Winter  eomee,  are  Aowo} 
Aod  be  who  baa  but  tears  to  give, 

Matt  weep  those  tears  alone, 
fiat,  Thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  bent, 

Which,  like  tbe  |daot8  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  paxt, 

JBieathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

•'When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  e'en  the  hope  tbat  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears, 

It  dimmed  and  vaoieb'd,  too. 
Oh,  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom, 

Did  not  Thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come,  brigbtljr  wafting  through  the  gloom 

Our  Peace-branch  from  above? 
Then,  sorrow  toucb'd  by  Thee,  grows  bright 

With  more  than  laptare't  ray; 
Am  4arktu»»  thorn  iw  worlda  •/  ligktf 

Ws  tuver  saw  day." 

"None,"  said  Mt&  Adair,  "but  those  who 
bnn  hsd  Uie  sky  of  esitUr  sffiBcUons 
duonded  in  darkness,  can  fully  nnderstsnd  the 
doanig  wnds  tii  this  ccmsolitsiyhymn.  Keed 
I  BOW  sttswer  yonr  qnesdon — 'Whence  oomes 
the  light?'  There  is  sn  inner  world,  Mrs.  £n- 
dioott — ft  world  foil  of  light  and  joy,  sod  con- 
aoUtion — a  woild  whose  &ky  is  never  darken* 
ed:  whose  sun  is  never  hidden  by  clouds. 
"When  we  turn  from  all  in  this  life  that  we 
vainly  trusted,  and  lift  our  eyes  upward  to- 
wards the  sky,  bending  over  our  sad  spirits, 
an  aoeipected  light  breaks  in  upon  as,  and 
we  see  a  new  firmament,  glittering  with  my- 
riads of  stars,  whose  light  is  fed  Drom  that 
inner  worid  where  tbe  son  shines  forever,  nn- 
dimmed.  Oh,  no!  I  do  not  tread  »  darkened 
Mthwfty.  Mis*  Endieott  nwre  is  light  npoo 
iX  ftom  tlM  son  of  Heaven,  and  I  am  walking 
fiirwmrd— weary  at  times,  it  may  be,  but  wiut 
■anwrnverin^  footsteps.  I  have  been  tried, 
sorely,  it  is  true — I  hare  safiered,  oh,  how 
deeply!  and  yet  I  can  sav,  aod  do  say— It  is 
good  for  me  that  I  was  afiOicted.  Bjit.  I  meant . 
not  to  speak  so  mach  of  myself,  and  yon  must  I 
foigive  Uie  intmsion.  Self,  you  know,  is  ever  I 
nn  attractive  theme.  I  have  called  this  mom- : 
ing  to  try  and  interest  yon  in  a  poor  woman, 
who  lives  next  door  to  me.  She  is  very  ill, 
wd,  I  nm  afraid,  will  die.  She  has  two  ohil- 


dmi,  almost  babes— aweet  little  thongs — and, 
if  the  mother  is  taken,  they  will  be  with- 
out a  luHDe  or  a  friend,  unless  God  pats  it  into 
the  heart  of  some  one  to  give  tiiem  both.  I 
have  been  awake  hidf  ue  nigiit,  thinldng 
about  Oiem,  and  debating  tbe  diffleolt  qnestion 
of  my  dnty  m  the  eaaa.  I  migttt  msn  nmn 
for  one  of  them — "  • 
"T1M1!"  Mrs.  Eodioottintemipted  her,  in  a 
voice  fsi  unsigned  astmisfament  **Toq? 
How  can  you  give  place  a  moment  to  snob  ■ 
thongbt,  broken  down  in  health  as  yon  ar«, 
aod  with  fire  children  of  yoor  own.  dinging  to 
you  for  support?  It  wbnld  be  nnjost  to  yonr* 
self  and  to  them.  Don*t  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"That  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  case,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Adair.  "The  spirit  is  willing,  bat 
the  flesh  is  weak.  My  heart  is  large  mongh 
to  take  both  of  them  in;  bnt  I  bare  not 
strength  enoogfa  to  bear  the  added  harden. 
And  so  X  have  oome  amud  this  moraing  to 
see  if  I  cannot  awaken  your  interest.  Tb^ 
are  dear,  sweet  ehildren,  and  will  carry  sup- 
shine  a  blessing  into  any  hnne  tint  open* 
to  receive  them." 

"But  why,  my  firiend,"  sidd  Mrs.  Endioott, 
"do  yoa,  whose  time  is  so  precious— who  have 
cares,  and  interests,  and  anxieties  of  yoor 
own,  far  more  Uian  enoogh  for  one  poor,  weak 
woman  to  bear,  burden  yourself  with  a  duty 
like  this?  Leave  tbe  Usk  to  others  more  fitted 
for  the  work." 

"There  are  but  few  who  can  rightly  sympa- 
thize with  tbat  mother  and  her  babes:  and  I 
am  one  of  the  few.  Ah!  my  kind  friend,  none 
but  the  mother,  who  like  me,  has  been  Imnight 
to  tbe  verge  of  eternity,  can  truly  fed  for  one 
in  lUce  cureumstanoeB.  I  have  looked  at  my 
own  precious  (mes,  as  I  felt  tbe  waves  of  time 
sweeping  my  feet  from  tbdr  earthly  resting 
place,  and  wept  bitter  tears  as  no  answer  came 
to  the  earnest  question — '"Who  will  love  them, 
who  will  care  for  tbem  when  I  am  takoi?* 
You  cannot  know,  Mrs.  Endieott,  how  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  Qod  I  am,  that  He  E^res 
my  life,  and  yet  gives  me  strength  to  do  for  my 
ctuldren.  I  bless  His  name  'for  this  tender 
mercy  towards  me,  when  I  lie  down  at  night 
and  when  I  rise  op  in  the  morning.  I  bear 
every  burden,  I  endore  every  pain,  dieerfoUy, 
hopefully,  even  thankfully.  It  is  because  I 
can  understand  tbe  heart  of  this  dying  mother, 
and  foel  for  ber  in  her  mwtal  extremity,  that 
I  tmdeilake  ber  oanae.  Ton  have  <miy  one 
child,  my  friend,  and  she  is  partly  grown.  'A 
babe  in  tbe  hmise  is  a  well-si^ng  of  pleasure.* 
Is  it  not  sol  Take  one,  or  even  both  of  these 
children,  if  the  mother  dies.  They  are  the 
little  ones  who  are  bora  npon  tbe  earth,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  angels  in  Heaven. 
They  are  of  Ood's  kingdom,  and  precious  in 
His  eyes.  Norture  and  raise  them  up  for  Him. 
Oome!  Oh,  come  with  me  to  the  bed^e  of  this 
dying  mother,  and  say  to  her — 'Give  me  your 
biUM,  aod  I  will  afaalter  then  m.  my  hairt.* 
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So  doing,  yott  wai  open  ftr  mndr  ft  pwraiihl  i 
Ibnntftin  of  ddight  The  plobiire  of  tint  poor 
BMtiur's  joyful  fooe,  paiDtod  inatonUy  by  lore's 
bri^t  sanboamB  on  your  memory,  wUl  be  » 
source  of  pleuore,  lasting  fts  etemi^.  Do  not 
n^lect  this  golden  opptvtani^t  nor  leare 
other  hands  to  gather  the  blessings  whioh  lie 
•bout  your  feet." 

That  earnest  plea  was  eohoed  from  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Endioott.  The  beautiful  eathnsiasm, 
so  full  of  a  conrincing  eltjqaence,  prevailed;  and 
(he  woman,  in  whose  heart  the  waters  ti  bene- 
Toleooe  were  growing  stagnant,  and  already 
sending  np  exhalations  that  were  hiding  tlie 
son  oi  Hearen,  felt  a  yearning  pt^  for  Hie 
dying  mother,  and  was  moved  hy  an  unselfish 
impalse  toward  her  and  her  babes.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  was  in  the  sick  (diamber; 
and  ere  leaving,  had  received  from  the  happy 
mother  the  s(Aemn  gifk  of  her  ohildren.  and 
seen  her  eyes  close  gvaHj  aa  her  spirit  toi^ 
its  tranqoil  departure  for  its  better  bcune. 

*>God  will  bless  you,  madam!" 

Ail  the  dying  mother's  tbankfalneni  was 
compressed  into  these  words,  and  herfidllmrt 
spent  itself  in  their  atterance. 

Far  away,  in  tbe  inner  depths  of  Mrs.  Endi- 
eott's  spirit— voy  £ir  away— the  words  found 
an  echo:  and  as  this  echo  came  back  to  her  ears, 
she  fblt  a  new  thrill  of  pleasure  that  ran  deeper 
down  the  electric  chain  of  feelings  than  emotion 
had  ever,  until  now.  penetrated.  There  were 
depths  and  oapatnties  in  her  beii^,  unknown 
befiwe;  and  of  this  she  bad  now  a  dim  pero^ 
tion-  Her  action  was  nnadflsh,  and  to  be  nn- 
selflsh  is  to  be  God-Iik«— fi)r  Ood  acts  from  a 
love  of  blesting  others.  To  be  God  like  in  bar 
action,  brought  her  nearer  the  Infinite  Sounse 
of  what  is  pure  and  holy:  and  all  prozimi^  in 
this  direction  gives  its  measure  of  intetiw  de- 
light—as all  retrooeasioQ  gives  its  meason  of 
darkness  and  disquietude. 

"God  will  bless  you!" 

Mrs.  Eodioott  never  oeased  bearing  these 
wordfi.  and  she  felt  tbeni  to  be  a  prophecy. 
And  God  did  bless  her.  Tn  bestowing  love  and 
care  upon  the  motherless  little  ones,  she  r^ 
eeived  from  above  double  for  all  she  gave.  Tn 
Messing,  she  was  twice  blessed.  About  them 
her  heart  entwined  daily  new  tendrils,  until 
her  own  life  beat  wiUt  theirs  in  even  pulses, 
and  to  seek  their  good  was  the  highest  joy  of 
her  existenoe. 

Sdll,  there  were  times  when  Mrs.  Endioott 
mt  that  to  some,  God  was  not  just  in  His  dis- 
pensations, and  the  closer  she  observed  Mrs. 
Affair,  the  less  Satisfied  was  she,  that  one  so 
nnre*mtnded,  so  nnsetfiah,  so  earnest  to  impart 
good  to  others,  should  be  so  hardly  dealt  by^— 
shnnld  be  compelled  to  grope  through  life  witb 
painful  steps,  along  a  darkened  way. 

"There  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,  which  my 
dim  visi^  fails  to  penetrate,"  she  said  one  day 
to  Mrs.  Adair.  "But  we  see  here  only  in  part — 
T  must  force  myself  into  the  belief  that  all  is 
lig^t.  laay/orct^ibritisiiideedibnM-woric" 


"To  nw,'*  was  aniwcrsd,  *«flMR  ia  bo  Tomfft 
a  mystery  here.  I  have  been  led  by  away  titat 
I  knew  not  for  a  time,  I  moved  atong  tMi 
way.  doubting,  fearing.  tremUing — but,  now* 
I  see  that  it  is  the  right  way.  and  tfaoagh 
tmlsmne  at  times,  yet  it  is  winding  steady 
upwards,  and  I  b^n  to  see  ^  snnshhie  re^ 
ing  calmly  on  the  monntain-tops.  Flower*, 
too,  are  springing  by  the  way-side — few  they 
are.  as  yet,  but  very  fragrant." 

Mrs.  Adur  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
resumed — 

"It  may  sound  strange  to  you.  bA  I  am 
really  happer  than  when  all  was  bright  and 
prosperous  around  me." 
Blra  S^ieott  kwked  sarpriaad. 
**I  am  a  better  woman,  and  thetefore  luq^ 
pier.  I  do  not  say  this  boastfhlly.  bot  only  to 
meet  your  question.  I  am  a  more  nsefbl  wo- 
man, and  therdbre  happier,  for.  as  I  have 
learned,  inward  peace  is  the  sure  reward  of 
benefits  conferred.  The  doing  of  good  to  an- 
other, fh>m  an  unselfish  end,  brings  to  the  heart 
its  purest  pleasure:  and  is  not  that  the  kindest 
Providence  which  leads  us,  no  matter  by  what 
hard  experienoee.  into  a  state  of  wiilingneeB  to 
live  for  othersinsteadofforoorsdvesalone?  Tbe 
dying  mother,  whose  gift  to  you  has  proved 
so  great  a  good,  might  have  passed  away, 
though  her  humble  abode  stood  beside  tbe  de- 
gant  readence  I  called  my  home,  withoat  ti- 
dtiog  more  than  a  passing  wave  of  sympathy 
— «ertahjly,  without  filling  my  heart  with  the 
yearning  desire  to  make  truly  peaceful  her  lart 
moments,  which  led  to  the  happy  results  that 
followed  her  efforts  in  mj  behalf.  My  cfandren, 
too:  you  have  often  iMpted  that  it  is  not  so 
well  with  them  as  i^»ald  have  been,  had 
misfortune  not  overshadowed  us, — bnt  1  am 
not  so  snre  of  that.  T  believe  that  all  external 
disadvantages  will  be  more  than  count«- 
balanced  bv  the  hiRher  regard  I  have  been  led 
to  take  in  the  development  of  what  is  good  and 
true  in  their  characters.  I  now  see  them  as  fb- 
tnre  men  and  women,  for  whose  usefiJnMe  aod 
happiness  I  am  in  a  great  measure  responaiU« 
mnd  as  my  views  of  life  have  become  tieaietf 
atd.  t  tmst,  wiser,  thrw^h  snfiring.  1  am 
better  able,  onder  all  the  diaadvantagea  of  my 
position,  to  secure  this  gr«it  end,  than  I  was 
before.'* 

*'But  the  way  is  hard  for  yon— very  hard," 
said  Mrs.  Eodioott 

*»It  is  my  preparation  for  Heaven,"  r^rtied 
tbe  patient  snfi'erer.  while  a  smile,  not  caught 
fmm  earth,  made  beautiful  her  conntenanoe. 
"If  my  Heavenlv  Father  could  have  made  the 
way  smoother.  He  would  have  done  so.  As  it 
is,  t  thaok  Him  daily  for  the  roughness,  and 
would  not  ask  to  have  a  stone  removed  or  a 
ran^  1^*^  made  even." 

A  friend  having  one  of  Oolt*s  large  siied  n- 
volvera  in  his  hand,  was  asked— "Is  that  a 
horse  pistol?"  "Mb,"  was  his  npl7,*'tt*s  a 
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Once,  within  a  tropic  bower, 
Where  there  fell  a  blosiom  shower. 
Where  were  bumming-bird*  and  beei 
Flitting  'mid  the  odorous  trees. 
Sank  I  half  asleep; 

On  a  mossy  conch  reclioing. 
Of  skilled  Nature's  sweet  divining. 
While  the  breeze  .£oUan  played, 
MeslUng  in  the  trellieed  snaae, 

^ch  with  vines  acreep — 

Leaf  hj  leaf  the  foliage  tarning. 
At  some  vpirit-mtnstrel  yearning 
O'er  the  trancing  strains  and  new, 
from  each  emerald  page  he  drew— 
Like  to  Heaven's  own. 

Thus  reposing,  listless,  dreamy. 
Saw  I,  tbrough  a  vista  gleamy — 
Centre  of  a  halo  bright. 
Framed  methonght  of  astral  light— 
Tision,  nicb  an  one 

I  had  deemed  would  never  wander 
From  the  sphere'of  glory  yonden 
Or,  winged  hitherward,  must  lose 
Half  the  brilliance  of  its  hues, 

Half  its  wondrous  graeel 

Gazed  I  on  the  lovely  betnf^. 
All  my  soul  enrapt  in  aeeiog 
What  no  pen  may  well  express — 
Seraph  beauty's  perfectness; 

Such,  io  form  and  face. 

'Twas  a  blissful,  brief  ideal; 
Early  woke  I  to  the  real; 
Nor  could  hush  a  sorrowing  tone. 
For  the  precious  lovelight  flown, — 
FlbWQ  for  aye,  I  saidi 

fiut,  as  one  whose  head  is  weighty 
With  the  round  of  winters  eighty. 
Till  his  eyes  no  more  may  look 
On  the  firmamental  book. 

In  some  lakelet's  bed; 

Tet,  beholds  it  mirrored  truly, 
Even  thus  I  elearlvi  fully. 
From  that  visioned  one  apart, 
Foond  reflected  in  ray  heart 
Her  delieioui  speU. 

Aftertime,  in  earthly  vesture, 
Ktse  the  same  in  look  and  gettttrq 
To  our  home  that  cherub  came| 
And  i*  honoring  this  name — 
Darling  Isabel. 

From  her  eyes  of  heavenly  axttre 
Looks  a  soul  in  artless  pleasure; 
Hair  like  waves  on  golden  sands. 
Sweet  a  marble  forehead  bands; 
Dimpling  roses  dwell 

On  the  velvet  cheeks,  where  kisses 
Seal  the  measure  of  our  bliflses; 
On  the  rosebud  lips  the  while 
Booms  a  May-time  morning*!  smile — 
Such  ii  Isabel. 


Oht  to  God,  who  OS  doth  lend  ker, 
Prayerfully  we  do  commend  bert 
Keep  her  through  life's  devious  wty* 
Pure  and  gentle  as  to-day; 

All  her  griefs  dispel. 

Such  as  groan  'neath  woe's  oppressing, 
May  she  earn  their  heartfelt  blessingi— 
When  shill  ebb  nxistenee's  tide, 
Safely  back  to  Heaven  gnide 
Our  loved  Isabell 


TWILIGHT  TALKS  FOR  CHlX- 

BT  EHIlTeOBAHAV. 

DAT. 

The  soft,  cloadless  air,  that  !n  Sammer  smells 
80  atreet  of  grass  and  flowers — the  pure  epark- 
Itog  Winter  dr.  brighter  than  Spring  Ttter— 
do  yon  know  wbat  color  the  air  isl 

When  you  look  up  throngh  the  stainless  sni- 
li£ht,,wbat  lovely  color  do  joa  see?  Bine 
aoove  yon  wd  around  yon;  everywhere  bright 
hluA— ud  yon  call  it  the  sky. 

Sapposo  yon  were  to  say  to  alifctle  fish  at  the 
boUom  of  the  aea,  **Xjm»  np,  little  fish,  and 
tell  me  what  color  ;ou  see  above  yon  and 
arotmd  you." 

The  little  fish,  if  he  could  understand  and 
answer,  would  reply,  "I  see  green,  green  every- 
where"—for  the  water  of  the  sea  is  green. 

But  if  be  were  to  call  that  green,  '|the  s^y," 
you  would  certainly  tell  him — "It  is  not  sky 
you  see,  dear  little  fish, it  is  the  beautiful  green 
water  over  your  head,  with  the  son  shiniag 
through  it"   And  you  would  be  quite  right. 

So  I  say  to  you,  that  what  yon  call  the  bine 
of  the  sky,  is  nothing  bat  the  bwntifnl  Une 
air  over  joxu  head,  with  the  sun  shining 
through  it;  for  yon  live  in  a  sea  of  air,  a  good 
many  miles  deep,  just  as  fish  live  in  water; 
only  you  are  too  hehvj  to  float  abont  in  it,  like 
a  balloon  or  asoapbnbble.and  are  forced  to  r»> 
msiQ  at  the  bottom,  on  the  solid  earth. 

Oar  earth  is  covered  all  over  with  air,  and 
rests  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  a  thistle-seed  does 
in  its  globe  of  down:  and  wh'Ue  the  earth  spins 
like  a  great  top.  waltzing  at  the  same  time 
round  and  round  the  sun,  the  air  moves  with  it, 
just  as  the  tbistle-seed  and  its  down  move  to- 
gether when  the  wind  blows  them. 

The  son,  shining  into  this  great,  dear  ball 
of  air,  lights  it  np  tfarangh  and  throogh,  ex- 
actly as  yon  have  seen  lamps  in  the  street  and 
the  windows  of  hoases,  light  np  a  fog  on  some 
misty  evening:  and  when  it  is  fllUd  with  sun- 
shine, it  is  80  bright  that  it  hides  the  stars  from 
us,  as  tbou^  a  dacsling  bine  curtain  were 
drawn  between  us  and  them.  It  softens  the 
intense  brighbiMsof  the  stm's  rays,  aod  spreads 
them  out  over  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  that 
even  shady  places  are  filled  with  a  gentle  light 
Do  you  know  what,  if  there  were  no  air,  yon 
would  see  all  day,  and  every  day,  over  yonr 
headi  A  pitoh-Uaek  sky,  priokod  with.tbt 
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eftiih,  they  look  like  brigbt  spocks  that  jvi 
oould  cover  with  tb«  end  of  yoar  littlo  flngw. 

Some  are  fartiber  from  na  tian  odMB*  twice 
ten  times — a  hundred  tnnes— a  miUioa  tnnea 
farther  off;  some,  ench  a  great  way  th»t  they 
can  only  be  diBCOTered  by  the  help  of  the  most 


keen  stars  and  the  terrible  Ihee  the  nmnd. 
fiery  son  on  ite  joomey  from  Hut  essteni  to  tia 
western  heriion;  but  not  onie  spot  oS  all  this 
linad,  sonny  blue  that  yon  can  sotnely  pM 

ap  into  now  without  winking. 

UnksB  you  happened  to  look  straight  at  the  i  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  help  of  tbemoK 
sun  itself,  you  oould  not  tell,  by  anything  in  powerful  telescopes:  and,  no  doubt,  beyond 
ttte  sky,  whether  it  were  day  or  night  And  these  are  countless  hosts  which  we  shall  new, 
ontheearthitwouldbeatai  worse,  for,  wher- 1  never  see  through  any  glass  that  men  can 

make. 

Only  one  oS  them  is  near  enough  te  as  ttt 
feel  its  heat,  and  that  is  onr  own  wn,  who, 
out  of  his  great  heart,  wsnos  bs  tad  ffim  m 


ever  the  son  shone  straight,  its  light  would  be 
BO  terribly  bright  that  yon  could  not  look  upon 
it;  while  every  {^aoe  where  the  direct  rays  of 
tiie  stm  did  not  fall— in  your  houses,  fbr  in- 


stance, and  under  the  shade  of  trees— would  Uight;  co««  our  earth  in  Summer  witihttees 
be  hidden  in  shadow  darker  than  midnight      and  gra8B,andflow«re;  keeps  the  merry  strcuns 
Such  great  patches  of  fierce  Ught.  and  black,  «»d  rive«  from  ta«J«^g  into  »«"P^^ 
oomy,^d  iLe.  would  not  be  atallUkethe  g^J^-^^ 

dew  and  Donrisbing  showers. 
All  this  our  sun  does  for  ns,  and  a  great  deal 


cheerful  day  with  its  blue  sky  and  soft  white : 
clouds  and  golden  sunsets.  Thepleasant.  joyous,  i 
^d-fiuhioned  daytime,  what  should  we  do 
without  it? 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  must  be  mis- 
taken when  I  tell  you  the  ur  is  blue,  since,  in 
a  whole  roomful  of  it,  you  see  no  color— do - 
thing  at  all  be^de  the  walls  and  the  fiiraitare 
6t  the  room;  but  that  is  because  the  air  is  of  so 
Ught  and  delicate  a  blue,  that  its  color  can 
only  be  seen  when  there  are  miles  of  it  to- 
gether, lighted  by  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

If  yon  were  to  dip  up  a  glass,  or  even  a  lai^ 
iubfiu,  of  sea  water,  it  would  appear  to  you 
quite  colorless,  and  yet,  when  you  look  down 
into  the  deep  ocean,  £rom  the  side  oi  a  ship, 
you  can  see  it  is  very  green. 

You  have  heard  and  talked  all  your  life 
about  "the  sky;"  still  I  dare  say  tt  has  never 
once  entered  your  mind  to  ask  what  the  sky 
really  is? 

Do  yon  know  what  it  is?  I  willidl  yoa.  It 
is  Jost  nothing  at  all — ^nothing  but  a  name. 

I  mean,  that  if  you  oould  rise  from  the  earth 
ami  go  straight  up  and  up,  through  all  the 
droth  of  the  blue  air,  and  oat  beyond  it,  and 
Btfll  up  and  up,  where  there  is  no  air,  you  would 
aerer  oome  to  any  sky  for  you  to  touch  or  break 
through;  but  would  find  only  open  space,  quite 
lent  and  cold  and  dark,  and  empty,  excepting 
for  the  wonderful  stars,  some  nearer  and 
brighter  than  others,  some  dimmer  and  farther 
off,  about  you  on  every  side. 

In  old  times,  before  people  bad  such  great 


more  beside;  but  our  earth  is  not  his  only  child. 
Oh  no!  he  has  other  worlds  to  bless  with 
warmth  and  light;  and  those  otba  worlds  w« 
may  call  our  brodiers  and  asters,  for  the  son, 
and  they,  and  we,  and  our  dear  little  moms, 
have  a  corner  of  space  all  to  ourselveB  to  woA 
and  play  in  to  our  heart's  content. 

All  the  rest  of  the  stars  (for  these  brothoB 
and  ^ters  of  ours  appear  to  ns  like  stars  too) 
are  such  a  weary  long  distance  from  onr  littla 
family  of  worlds,  such  an  endless,  unimaginable 
distance,  that  it  Ukes  away  my  breath  even  to 
try  to  think  of  it:  and  not  one  ef  all  that  golden 
swarm  ever  files  this  way  to  see  bow  our  son 
and  his  children  and  grand-childroi  are  coming 
on,  or  to  bring  us  news  if  the  strange  things 
that  happen  in  his  Q||m  fart  of  the  sky. 

If  any  of  them  w^  to  come  towards  ns.  we 
should  see  them  grow  and  grow  into  great  hot 
suns,  and  perhaps  we  should  discover  that  eadi 
one  of  them  has  worlds  of  its  own  wluch  it 
blesKS  with  cheerful  daylight  and  flowery 
Summer  time,  just  as  this  earth  is  blesBed  by 
our  sun. 

Perhaps,  too,  if  we  were  near  eoDOngh,  we 
might  see  men  and  women  upon  those  worlds, 
and  dear  little  boys  and  girls  whom  God  kms 
:  and  takes  care  o^  jn&t  as  He  does  of  us. 

Ob!  should  you  not  like  to  know  something 
about  those  little  children?  I  should,  so  very 
much. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  that 


tdesoopes  to  look  at  the  heavens  through,  or  there  are  really  any  earths  there,  because  the 
uiy  means  of  learning  half  that  we  know  now,  \  sana  themselves  are  so  &r,  far  away,  that  they 
they  thought  that  the  stars  were  all  at  the  same  look  like  mere  little  specks  of  light,  even 
distance  from  us,  and  supposed  them  to  be  |  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes  which 
Stuck,  like  bright-headed  naits.  upon  the  inside  |  have  ever  been  made;  but  it  seems  quite  na- 
of  a  great  hollow  ball,  or  sort  of  mtmatrous  tural  to  suppose  that  there  ma^  be  worlds  like 
bubim— and  tlttt  grand  bubble  they  called  theloaiSj  moving  round  them;  for  it  iaa  great  deal 


The  wise  men  who  live  in  our  days,  how' 
ever,  have  found  out  that  these  bright,  tiny 
Btars  are— what  do  you  thmk?  Sans,  like  our 
own  bleased  sun,  Iwt  oh!  so  fiur  off— so  very, 
Terr  &r  off,  that,  althov^  they  are  really  famh 
dreds  and  UuHuands  of  tisMa  larger  than  eui 


more  likely,  I  think,  that  they  should  all  have 
f&milies  of  their  own  to  take  care  oi,  than  that 
they— such  mighty  stttts  as  Umr  are— should 
have  been  put  up  there,  so  far  off,  only  that  we 
might  make  telescopes  to  look  at  them  through, 
and  see  noU^  but  little  Ivisht  spooks  ato 
aU. 
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I  ftm  T8T7  Ban  ttftt,  if  thera  are  anT  saob  |  mofioom  of  oil.  spreftding  onr  the  snriaoe  of 
orlds.  they  must  bare  plenty  of  children  |  the  bubor,  stilled  the  waves 


pon  tbem,  beeaiiBe  there  is  notliiDg  en  onr 
irth  half  so  nice  as  the  littts  bojs  and  gjris, 

'^hen  they  are  only  good. 
For  my  part,  I  nope  the  a\y  is  fall  of  them, 


BesidflS  these  general  reports — rnmors  vhioh 
were  more  trostirorthy  than  it  is  always  the  good 
ihrtnne  of  rumors  to  be-H;here  were  many  facts 
m«ntionedmoTe  preoisdy  l7.traTdler8,aiidnft- 


nd  that  the  worlds  they  live  in  are  as  beanti-  tnralista,  and  others.  Pennant  sud  that  "seato 
il, and  their  Sommerdays  m  long,  and  their  Mttbeirpreybeneathtbewater;and,mca8etli^ 
Finter  days  as  bright  and  cheerful  aa  onrs,  »»  devouring  any  raiy  oUy  fish,  the  plaoe  u 
nd  their  fiitherB  and  mothers  just  as  kind  known  by  a  cwtahi  smoothness  of  the  watcn 
nd  good.  And  I  hope,  too,  that  there  is  immediately  above;  a  fcot  whwh  tbeseal-fiah- 
Dmebody  there  who  loves  to  talk  to  them  "fy  gl*d  to  store  up  among  theu- items 

1  the  evening  twilights,  and  to  tellthem  aU       knowledge."    Sir  GUfred  Lawaon,  wlw 

served  l(H)g  in  the  army  at  Gibraltar,  aseer- 
tuoed  that  the  fishermen  in  that  place  were 
accQstomed  to  poor  a  Uttle  oil  on  the  sea,  in 
order  to  still  its  motion,  that  tbey  might  be 
enabled  to  see  the  oysters  lying  beneath,  which 
were  large  and  valuable,  and  were  fished  up 
with  more  facility  by  this  aid.  Sir  John  Pringu 
—one  of  the  lights  of  the  BmtX  Society  in  the 
last  century— found  that  the  herrin^fldwre  «i 
the  ooast  m  Sootland  coold,  at  a  distance,  see 
where  the  shoals  of  herrings  were,  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water  over  them;  attribn- 
table,  as  he  believed,  to  the  oilinees  of  the  flah. 
0(»int  Bentinckl  the  Biitch  Envoy  at  St. 


he  knows  about  the  sons  and  worlds  tbat 
lod  has  made,  and  to  wonder  with  them 
rhether  our  sun — which  1o<&b  a  tiny  star  to 
hem— has  worlds  of  its  own  to  light  and  warm, 
nd  whether  such  oomfortaUe,  marry  little 
)lkB  as  yon  and  I  live  hne. 


OIL  UPON  THE  WAVES. 


Bei^iamin  Franklin— printer,  ambassador- 
leetridan,  kite-flyer,  repnblican.  and  philoso- 
>ber  in  general — made  some  carious  experi- 
nents  on  this  subject;  but  it  will  be  easy  to 

ollect  namerous  observaUons  bearing  on  the  |  Jameses,  we  believe,  showed  Dr.  Fntnklio  a 
natter  in  other  qoarters,  before  noticing  Frank- 1  letter  curiously  illustrative  of  this  subject;  it 
io's  researches.  1  was  from  a  M.  Teuguagel,  narrating  the  events 

Piiny,  in  his  Natural  History,  propounded !  of  a  voyage  in  a  Dutcb  ship  in  1770,  in  the 
t  bit  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  standing  joke  \  Easterii  seas.  Near  the  islands  Paul  and  Am- 
or many  oenturies-  Aa  given  in  Philemon  |  sterdam,  the  ship  encountered  a  et(»-m;  where* 
Jolland's  translation,  it  runs  thus; — "All  seas  upon,  the  captain,  for  greater  safety  in  wearing 
tn  made  calme  and  still  with  oyle;  and  there- 1  the  ship,  pour^  some  oil  into  the  sea.  M. 
ore  the  dyvers  nnder  the  water  doe  spnrt  and  Xeugui^  was  upon  deck  at  the  time,  and  he 
({ninUe  it  abroad  with  their  monUis,  because  stMes  that  the  |dan  snoceeded  in  {oxvcoting  the 
t  dnleeth  and  allayetb  the  nnpleasant  nature  waves  from  l»reakii^  over  ttw  vcsael.  He  addSr 
ibereof,  and  eanyeUi  a  light  with  it."  But,|'*iBthe  oaptoin  overtnmed  no  more  than  a 
ry  the  etghteentfa  eentnry,  men  had  began  to  small  quaality  at  a  time,  the  salvation  of  thar 
lelieve  mncfa  of  Uiis  statement,  if  not  the  whole.  <  sliip  was  due>  perhaps,  to  four  quarts  of  otin 
!t  became  known  that  the  fishermen  of  Ber-!  oil;"  and  he  very  naturally  thought  it  worthy 
Duda  were  wont  to  pour  a  little  oil  on  the  of  inquiry  wbetba  other  vessels  might  not  be 
rater  of  the  sea.  to  fuititate  that  striking  of  a !  aided  in  a  similar  way  by  a  similarly  small 
Ish  which  is  rendered  difBiiolt  when  ripples  <  quantity  of  olive  oil. 

listurb  the  clearness  of  view.  It  became  |  Br.  li^klin  took  up  this  subject  as  he  did 
tnovra,  or  at  least  reported,  that  the  fishermen  |  many  others  of  a  useful  charaatr-^aod  in  the 
if  Lisbon,  when  about  to  return  into  the  Ta- 1  best  of  all  ways — by  actual  experiments.  In 
^8,  and  when  the  suri  on  the  bar  was  more  \  the  year  1757,  being  at  sea  in  a  large  fleet 
ban  nsually  rough,  occasionally  adopted  the  i  boand  lor  Louisburg.  he  observed  the  wakes  Di 
>lan  of  emptymg  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil  into  ttie  { two  of .  the  ships  to  be  remarkaUy  smooth, 
tea;  thereby  suppressing  the  breiAers  suffi- 1  whOe  all  the  others  were  ruffled  by  a  treeb- 
^tly,  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass  in  safe^.  It  |  Mowing  wmd.  The  captain  on  being  aiqjwaled 
became  known  that  in  certun  parts  of  the  1  to  for  an  assignable  oause,  expressed  «  suppo- 
Vlediterranean,  divert  (probably  sponge,  or  jsition  that  "the  cooks  had  been  just  emptymg 
»ral.  or  pearl  fishers,)  did  the  very  thing  |  their  greasy  water  tbroagb  tbe  scuppers,  which 
irbich  Pliny  bad  described,  not  for  tbe  sake  |  bad  greased  the  sides  of  those  two  ships  a 


>f  Br  stillness  of  the  waves,  but  for  the  deamera 
>f  light  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  which' 
reaolts  from  that  stillness.  It  became  known 
that  in  tiie  harbor  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  sea  was  always  smooth  while  any  whaling 
vessels  were  in  it;  whence  the  inference,  tint 
the  leakage  from  tbe  barrels  had  mixed  with 
the  water  which  was  fVom  time  to  time  |Himped 
Dp  ban  the  taolds     tin  ilupi;  and  that  this 


Uttle." 

Franklin  at  first  thought  that  this  most  be  a 
mystification— a  tale  for  tbe  marines;  but,  re- 
collecting Pliny's  statement,  he  resolved,  if  an 
opportunity  should  offer,  to  try  the  experiment 
for  himseir  in  ever  so  small  a  way.  Some 
years  afterwards,  being  at  Clapham,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  oleaginous  experiment  vgoa 
alaigepond. 
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Oh  a  windy  day,  wbm  the  eurfkce  of  the 

pond  was  rough,  be  bioaght  a  cruet  of  oil.  and 
poared  a  little  into  the  pond:  his  first  experi- 
ment  was  not  rery  successfiil,  for  he  stood  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  pond,  and  the  wind 
blew  the  oil  back  agsin  npon  the  sbcMre;  but, 
upon  going  to  the  windward  side,  he  found  that 
even  a  mngle  tea-spoonfal  of  <»1  produced  an 
instant  caun  orer  a  space  senral  yards  square, 
nd  that,  apreading  and  spnadiDg  by  degrees, 
it  naobed  the  leeward  side,  ooreriDg,  probably, 
hidf  an  acre  with  a  film  of  oil  of  exquisite 
tenni^. 

Franklin  bore  the  character  of  a  tmtbfol 
man;  and  when  he  describes  this  experiment 
with  nnniistakeable  clearness  in  the  PhiloBo- 
phical  Transactions,  we  muat  not  rfject  it 
merely  because  it  is  marrelloua.  He  declares 
that  this  spoonfal  of  oil  made  half  u)  acre  of 
water  "88  smooth  as  a  looking-glass."  Ponds 


a  polished  marUe  table,  or  on  a  loc^ng^Iasi 

placed  horizontally,  it  ronains  in  its  pbet, 
spreading  very  little;  but  when  pat  on  water, 
it  spreads  instantly  all  round,  beciHning  so  tim 
as  to  produce  the  prismatic  colors  for  a  oaa- 
aiderable  space;  and,  beyond  tbe  region  of  these 
oolors,  to  present  that  peculiar  tdackness  whidi 
optical  philowpbers  know  to  ba  attribntaUe  is 
a  film,  whose  thicknesa  is  to  be  estimated  lij 
milliontba  rather  than  by  thoasandtba  of  an 
inc^L  It  would  appear  as  if  a  mutual  r^Hilraw 
took  |dace  between  the  pMtides  of  oil  as  sooo 
as  it  Umehoi  water:  a  repulsion  so  strong  as  t* 
tot  on  otiier  bodies  swimming  on  the  snz&ee, 
as  straws,  leaves,  chips,  £c-,  f<ffcing  them  to 
recede  every  way  from  the  drop  as  from  a 
centre,  leaving  alai^  clear  space. 

But  theo,  even  if  we  can  explain  all  tbia  hy 
means  of  repulsion,  how  happens  it  that  sd 
thin  a  film  of  oil  can  still  the  waves?  Whea 


are  not  jet  banisbedfrom  England,  nor  oil,  nor  air  is  in  motion  over  water,  with  any  of  the  de- 
omets,  nor  tea-spoonsfand  it  would  not  be  a  grees  of  velod^  betwe^  a  gentle  brecM  and  a 
very  difficult  nMtter  for  a  curiously- disposed  I  perfect  hurricane,  the  air  encoanters  a  sent  of 
person  to  imitate  this  experiment  for  himself,  friction  in  ]>assing ova*  tbe  BarfboaaTthe  water, 
IVanklln  repeated  the  experiiuent  somi  after  and  it  rubs  up  tbe  water  into  wrinkles;  tbcse 
'  at  Ormatiiwaite,  near  Leeds,  in  the  presence  of  |  wrinkles  grow  and  grow  and  grow,  until  tfarr 
Smeaton  and  Jesaop,  tbe  celebrated  eDgineerK;j  become  big  waves.  Now  Franklin  snpposni 
and  on  anoUier  occasion  he  determined  to  try,  that,  when  a  tilm  of  oil  is  on  tbe  surfooe  of 


somewhere  near  Portsmouth,  whether  he  conld 
lessen  the  surf  on  a  lee  shore,  by  means  of  oil. 
He  selected  a  windy  day,  which  gave  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lee-shore  to  tbe  spot  between  Baslar 
Hospital  and  Gitlkicker  point.  A.  long  boat 
was  anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  -  A  barge  plied  to  windward  of  the 
long  boat,  as  far  from  her  as  she  was  from 
the  shore,  making  trifs  of  about  half  a  mile 
each;  oil  being  continually  poured  from  her, 
out  ^  a  large  stone  bottle,  through  a  hole  in 
tbe  cork,  about  as  large  aa  a  goaiB*quiU.  A 
party  of  observers  placed  themselves  <m  the 
shore,  in  a  position  to  note  if  any  change  were 

C'  oced  in  the  surf  by  the  action  of  tbe  oil. 
klin  did  not  find  t^e  effect  npon  the  surf  to 
be  so  great  as  be  expected;  but  the  porsoos  in 
tiie  loDg-boat  could  observe  a  tract  of  smooth 
water  the  whole  length  of  tbe  distance  on  which 
the  oil  was  poured,  gradually  spreading  in 
breadth  towards  the  long-boat.  'Xhid  water 
was  smooth,  bat  not  actually  level.  Theswell 
continued;  but  the  surface  was  not  ruified  by 
wrinkles  or  smaller  wavos:  and  there  were  none 
tii  tlw  waves  called  by  sailors  "white  caps" 
(Vaves  whose  tops  turn  overin  foam,)  although 
there  was  abundance  of  this  kind  of  wave  both 
to  windward  and  leeward  of  the  oily  space.  A 
wberry,  ^t  came  round  Uie  point  under  sail, 
in  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  seemed  to  turn  intO; 
that  mly  track  by  choice,  and  to  uae  it  hrom  end : 
to  end  as  a  pieoe  of  turnpike  road. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  man  such  as  Frank- : 
lin  would  abstain  from  speculating  on  tbe 
canse  of  such  curious  results.  There  are  two 
inqoiiies  involved — Why  does  oil  spread  on 
wmt^?  and  why,  when  so  spread,  does  it  still 
tiu  wnjmroMl  If  a  drop  of  dl  bepntapm 


water,  the  air  has  nothing  to  catch  hold  o{%  it 
slips  over  the  oil,  as  a  grtJtsy  pig's  tail  would 
slip  out  of  the  hands  of  Hodge  at  a  fair;  itcan- 
iwt  wrinkle  the  oil,  and  it  cannot  wrinkle  the 
water  beoaath  the  oil.  True,  there  are  slown 
and  larger  heavings,  especially  in  deep  water; 
but  there  are  not  the  little  crumj^ings  and  rip- 
I  plings  whi<^  surface  of  water  asnally  exhiUts- 
:  There  are  two  phases  or  stages  in  this  process. 
If  oil  be  poured  upon  Water  already  in  a  state 
of  wavy  undulation,  it  will  not  atop  the  deep, 
full  wave;  it  will  only  kill  the  little  nndnlatioiifl 
with  which  these  greater  waves  are  emlxaidfr- 
ed.  If  tbeml  be  poured  upon  tbe  weatber-side 
of  water  only  just  be^Diog  to  be  aflect«d  by 
wind,  it  may,  says  Franklin,  stiSe  tbe  wwrm 
at  their  birth:  by  preventing  them  fnxn  being 
even  little,  it  may  efieotually  prevent  them 
from  ever  being  large.  Whether  this  theoiy 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
deserves  attention. 

In  the  Great  Pacific  of  Clapham  Oomcooo, 
when  Franklin  poured  the  oil  near  the  lee-^de 
of  the  pond,  be  failed  to  obtain  a  mastery  over 
the  waves;  but  when  he  operated  on  the 
weather*nde  (the  side  whence  tbe  wind  blows] 
he  nipped  tbcra  in  the  bod,  and  thwdiy  ihf»* 
rented  them  fhtm  blossoming  into  waves. 

This  cartons  subject,  so  far  as  evidence  is  al^ 
forded,  has  been  but  little  attended  to  lim 
Franklin's  time.  And  yet  it  is  a  good  subjeot 
for  water-girt  people  like  ourselves  to  know 
something  more  about.  We  feel  much  inclined 
to  propound  a  few  questions,  to  induce  a  littk 
thinking  on  the  {wrt  of  those  whose  tbon^its 
are  worth  knowing.  Do  onr  capteina  and 
aaitoia  at  the  laeseat  day  know  miM^  about 
this  oil-wavt  UMOty?  Have  their  observatkos 
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tended  to  etmflrm  or  to  ttmHdftto  tin  TCtsm- 
ings  of  the  <ddCT  obrarenl  Wooldtaipoanda' 
worth  of  dl  Gttre  a  tbonnnd  pounds*  worth  of 
dunage  to  sbippiog  in  a  harbor  duriDg  a  pai^ 
tieolar  state  of  the  wind?  would  some  of  oor 
BorMincd  coasts  become  more  eanlj  accessible 
to  ships'  boats  by  oiling  them  ocoasionallj — as 
we  would  oil  one  piece  of  mechanism ,  to  enable 
another  to  slip  orer  it  smoothly!  Wonld  the 
efforts  of  our  life-boats  to  retch  a  atraoded  ship 
be  &cilitated  by  a  keg  of  oil,  taken  oat  as  part 
of  the  boat's  storeB,  and  nsed  where  tiie  surf  is 
beaTieat?  Do  our  fishermen  ever  now  throw 
<xl  upon  the  wsTcs.  to  aid  them  in  determhiing 
where  and  bow  to  make  thdr  onslaught  on  the 
fish?  If  we  dip  anything  into  a  pond  or  stream 
frun  a  fonrpenny  piece  op  to  anything  you 
please,  oould  we  render  it  visible  and  fadlitote 
car  search  the  ugo  of  a  little  oil?  When 
masons  descend  hy  a  diving- hell  to  engage  on 
hydraulic  engineering  work,  could  they— like 
the  Mediterranean  fishers — get  a  little  addi- 
tional  light  into  iteir  worksmps,  by  oiling  the 
water's  surface?  Might  not  a  hapless  wrecked 
^ip,  sunk  in  water,  not  tco  deep,  be  atten- 
tiv^y  and  usefully  espied  from  above,  if  the 
vnUer's  surface  were  rendered  smooth  by  oil? 
When  tel^;raph-people  are  laying  down  sub- 
marine wires,  would  their  labors  be  facilitated 
by  a  little  oil,  either  to  render  the  voyage 
■raootber,  or  to  render  the  sunken  wire  more 
Tisible?  All  which  qnestiona  we  submit  with- 
out presoming  to  antidpato  the  ansirer.— 
Hmuthoid  Words. 


CAVES  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGION'S. 

Doctor  Kane,  the  American  voyager,  relates 
the  following  concerning  the  caves  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Some  of  the  bergs  were  worn  in  deep, 
Tsnlt-like  chasms,  to  which  a  way  was  practi- 
cable to  broader  caverns  withm.  In  the  crystal 
aolitndes  the  echoes  were  starUing.  "A  wmstle 
— ^yonr  own  whistlo— you  could  hardly  recog- 
nize for  the  length  and  clearness  of  the  ring: 
the  clang  of  a  ramrod  was  heard  running  down 
the  whole  length  of  an  army  in  review;  and 
when  you  spoke,  your  words  were  repeated 
throogh  the  motionless  atmosphere  almost  as 
long  as  your  breath  could  hold  out  to  make 
th^.  I  tried  a  hexameter  we  used  to  qaote 
at  home,  and  it  came  back  to  me  in  slow  and 
distinct  utterance,  word  for  word.  There  is  a 
oertain  cousin  of  mine,  whom  1  remember  an- 
noying in  our  school  days,  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  could  sa^his  prayersof  a  frosty 
lu^t  before  jnm^iig  into  bed.  Uy  oonain  s 
entire  ration  of  winter  prayer*  I  tboi%bi  would 
have  been  repeated  to  hiia  by  a  angle  t&xet  of 
these  echoes.^' 


A  member  of  a  Western  debatms  club, 
wishing  to  display  his  proficiency  in  uie  lan- 

e!s,  when  moving  for  an  indefloito  ad- 
meat  at  the  club,  sud— **Hr.  Preadenti 
ro  m  a^jooin  E  plvriiuM  wtim.*' 


THE  ROBINS. 

We're  leaving  the  old  heme,  robins. 

To  morrow-mom  in  vain 
Tour  tiny  bilU  shall  tap  for  os. 

Against  the  well-known  pane. 
I*ve  thought  all  day  how  I  might  find 

(Weak  fancy  though  it  bej 
Some  kindly  spell  to  print  oar  names 

On  your  bird  memoiy. 

Blithe  children  we  were  all  robins, 

When  long  and  long  ai;o. 
Ton  flashed  on  our  delighted  eyet 

Like  robiet  in  the  mow. 
How  soon  the  new  and  preciona  pets 

Grow  iniiinate  and  boldl 
And  then  the  "Children  in  the  Wood/* 

With  family  pride  we  told. 

I  fancied  when  a  rbild,  robins, 

Nay,  more  than  fancied,  felt, 
Because  its  name  was  Faery-Hill, 

That  here  the  fairies  dwelt. 
The  lilies  teemed  their  palaces, 

The  roses  royal  bowers, 
Sweet  home*  and  tiny  cottages 

Were  all  the  meaner  fiowers. 

That  myrtle— when  'twas  6Pt,  robins. 

So  fresh  and  bright  were  both, 
That  tree  and  child,  my  father  said, 

W«re  twins  In  healthy  growth. 
The  tree  baa  flourished  fitir  since  then 

Sat  I,  I  scarcely  know 
The  tint  of  ray  old  flush  of  health. 

Which  ftdeo  long  ago> 

To<)  left  me  not  for  that,  robins. 

But  trastingly  would  lead 
To  my  aick-*ed  your  chirping  hrood, 

From  this  weak  hand  to  feed. 
IVe  thought  that  He  who  sent  a  bird 

To  give  the  Prophet  food, 
Through  you  seat  many  a  gentle  thought. 

To  do  my  spirit  good. 

I  would  not  take  yon  hence,  robins, 

To  cage  you  in  a  room; 
I  dread  too  mach  the  city  streets, 

To  shrond  yon  in  their  gloom* 
Bat  when  the  Winter  violets 

Spring  'neath  your  nesting-free, 
Yoa've  seen  me  mther  them  so  oft. 

Perchance  yoa'U  think  of  me. 

I  wish  I  knew  who  next,  robins. 

Shall  tend  these  gardens  fair; 
And  who  of  you,  our  pretty  birds, 

Hereafter  shall  take  caie. 
I  like  to  fancy  little  steps, 

Amid  the  bowers,  and  fain 
Would  love  the  child  who  in  their  shads 

Shall  dream  my  dreams  ag^.  , 

Goodbye  then,  once  for  all,  robins. 

Where'er  oor  lives  we  spend. 
We  know  they're  folded  in  the  hand 

Of  One,  our  common  friend. 
Tet  shall  this  old  home  o'er  us  throw 

Its  radiance  to  the  last, 
Inlaying  as  with  jewels  pare, 

The  present  with  As  past.  j 
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THE  BILIGENCE. 

BT  ANKB  T.  WIIAVB. 

It  wu.abcmt  the  dow  of  the  nuntli  of  S^- 
temlMr.  After  having  ftllm  in  twrmts  all  day. 
the  fain  had  at  last  ceased:  but  a  thick  fbg  con- 
cealed tin  horiHm,  and,  altboagb  it  was  four 
o'elodE,  night  seemed  to  have  already  oome. 

A  elnmsy  diligence,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
was  asoen^ng.  wiUi  difficulty,  one  of  the  steep 
dedivities  whidi  separate  Belleville  from 
Lyons,  and  the  postillions  were  walking  on 
each  side  of  the  team,  stopping  every  fifly 
paces  to  allow  it  to  breathe.  The  tt^vell^s 
themselves  had  descended,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  oondootor,  and  were  following,  on  foot, 
complaiDing  of  the  bones,  the  ruii>  and  the 
bad  roads. 

Two  of  them,  who  cune  last,  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  summit  of  the  hilL  One  of 
them  was  a  man  of  aboat  fitfy  years,  with  a 
■miliDg  and  gemtle  air.  The  other,  younger, 
had,  on  the  oontrary,  oanwwn  features.  He 
cast  his  ^es  orer  the  ooontry,  half  buried  in 
the  fog,  and  said  to  his  companion— 

"What  weather,  and  what  a  year,  cousin 
Grugel!  The  Saone  has  hardly  returned  to  its 
bed.  and  here  are  the  valleys  inundated  ngain. " 

"Qod  save  us,  Qontran!"  replied  the  man 
with  the  mild  countenance.  "The  bow,of  pro- 
mise may  appear  suddenly  amid  this  deluge." 

**Te8,  resumed  the  other  traveller,  with  a 
little  irony,  ''I  know  that  you  have  the  mania 
of  bope,  James." 

"As  you  have  that  of  disoonragement,  Dar- 
TOn." 

"Am  T  not  in  the  right  when  I  see  how 
things  go  on  in  this  world?  Where  do  yon  sea 
peaee.  order,  prosperity?  I  bear  of  nothing 
frat  fires,  contagions,  fioods,  murders.  What 
the  widtedness  of  men  spares,  the  wickedness 
of  nature  annihilates;  for  even  brutish  matter 
seems  to  have  an  instinct  of  destruction.  The 
elements  are  like  kings— they  cannot  be  neigh- 
bors without  warring  with  each  other." 

"This  is  one  side  of  things,  cousin, — ihe 
gloomy  ade:  but  there  is  another,  of  which 
yoQ  never  speak-  Your  eyes  are  always  fixed 
on  the  volcano,  smoktne  in  the  horizon,  and 
will  not  tarn  towards  we  fields  of  ripe  com  < 
which  are  waving  at  your  foet.  Yet  there  is 
happiness  in  the  world!" 

"I  know  nothing  of  it,"  r^ed  Barron,  in  | 
a  tone  of  di^rin. 

«'Bat  are  not  yon  yoors^lf  atnated  among 
the  most  fimred  hate  oelow?" 

"It  is  the  trath,  James;  and  yet  I  have 
been  nnable  to  find,  hi  all  the  wealth  which 
has  been  granted  me,  peace  and  otmtentment." 
'  "What  have  yon  to.  detsre?  Ton  are  rich, 
honored:  yon  have  a  fkmily  who  love  you!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Gontran;  "but  my  fortune 
baa  involved  me  in  a  difficult  lawsuit,  for 
irtddi  I  hm  Joat  made  •  third  jonincif  to  Mi^ 


eon;  my  good  reputation  has  not  prercnted 
adversary  from  saying  abusive  things  of  me 
,  through  his  advocate;,  and  as  for  my  fontily — " 
:    -Wetl?"  asked  James. 

"Well!  my  uster.  with  whom  I  bad  always 
lived  so  affeotiimata^— I  have  Josfc  qnaiTelkd 
with  her." 
"It  will  be  a  short  quarr^" 
"No,  no;  I  am  weary  of  aetUing  her  afiin 
:  withont  any  profit.  I  have  suflered  too  nmidi 
in  consequence  of  her  nnreasmmUeneas." 

"Think  of  faer  extent  heart,  and  yoa  will 
pardon  her." 

"Oh!  I  know  yon  always  find  some  reaam 
why  I  should  beu*  my  tiwiUes  patientiy.  Yon 
have  a  recipe  for  every  wound  of  the  aool;  and, 
if  I  am  provoked  a  little,  you  prove  to  me  that 
I  do  wrong  to  complain  that  all  is  right  here 
I  below." 

"Pardon  me,"  resomed  GrugeU  "Tbn«  an 
:  in  the  government  of  the  world  things  which 
wound  me  as  well  as  you;  but  I  am  not  sure 
«f  b^g  able  to  judge  <tf  them  correctly.  Li6 
is  a  great  mysteiy,  of  widdi  vre  oomprdwBd 
:  so  little.  Must  I  oonfoss  it?  There  ue  boon 
I  in  which  I  persuade  myself  ttiat  God  bas  not 
:  afflicted  men  with  so  many  sowrges  witfaovt 
:  ftu  intention.    Fortunate  and  invahMsrable, 
I  tbey  would  have  been  hardened.   Etch  ooe 
would  have  relied  on  his  individual  strength, 
ddighted  in  hia  isolation,  and  would  hive  ^en 
without  sympathy  for  his  species.  Weakness, 
on  the  contrary,  compels  men  to  approach,  to 
assist,  to  love  each  other.   Sorrow  becomes  a 
bond  of  union;  it  is  to  it  we  owe  the  noblest 
and  the  sweetest  sentiments— gratitude,  de- 
votedness,  pity!" 

"Very  well,"  said  Darvon,  smiling.  "Un- 
able to  prove  that  all  is  good,  you  wish  to 
proTC  that  there  is  good  in  ml." 

"Sometimes,"  said  Grugd,  "be  sore  that  the 
evil  itsdf  is  not  absolute.  Science  borrows 
remedies  from  the  juice  of  venomons  i^ante. 
Why  not  derive  some  benefit  from  misfortunes, 
grosses  and  passions?  Believe  me,  Darvon, 
there  is  no  human  mineral  so  poor  that  some 
grains  of  gold  may  not  be  found  in  it" 

"Parbleu!  I  should  like  to  know  what  could 
be  found  in  our  travelling  companions,"  ex* 
claimed  Gontran.  "Look,  cousin,  let  ns  pass 
through  the  crucible  these  curious  specimens  of 
our  race,  which  we  proclaim  the  most  mocaJ 
and  tiie  most  intelligent." 

"It  is  certain,"  replied  James,  aniSng, 
"that  chance  has  not  favored  ns-" 

"No  matter,  no  matter,"  retnmed  IHrvon, 
whom  his  misanAropy  lendoed  obstinate; 
"let  us  disengage  the  gold  from  the  mmero/,  is 
you  say.  And,  first,  how  many  grains  do  you 
hope  to  find  in  the  cattle-nwnmant,  who  goa 
there  before  ns?" 

Grogd  rused  his  head  and  peraeived,  a  few 
steps  in  front,  the  traveller  pointed  out  by  bis 
cousm.  This  was  a  &t  man.  in  a  hlue  blooee, 
who  was  tnling  with  a  heavy  step  up  As 
aaoeoi,  gnawing  ft  bone  of  TsaL 
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"Thte  Is  the  wnntii  teuMt  1  hm  asm  Um 
Idte  oinoa  morning,"  oonnnrnd  Dan«i>  *'«kd 
the  pookets  of  the  oeniage  mn  atUl  stoffisd 
with  bis  prcniaioDs.  After  be  baa  efttm,  he 
aleepK  tiiea  cats  again;  then  daepa  again,  in 
order  to  re-oommeDce.  He  ia  not  eren  an  im- 
becile, he  ia  a  digeatiog  machine.  Tea  bvft 
seen  it  jourselC  ft  is  impoof ble-to  drair  from 
him  e  replj  or  any  infiwmation.** 

"TIteae  are  attendons  of  which  our  com- 
panion of  the  fiir  cap  snffldeotlT  reheree  him." 

"Ah!  let  ns  talk  of  him,  and  tzj  also  to  «r* 
Irmet  kii  gotd.  He  has  made  a  part  our 
crew  only  linoe  mooning,  and  the  oondnetor 
has  already  MBt  him  frmn  the  mpmale  to  tte 
tmdlen  m  the  eeMptf  *  who  hare  MM  Um  to 
the  int«rior.  This  mekes  only  two  boors  that 
he  has  been  with  os,  and  he  has  told  ns  his 
whole  history  and  that  of  bis  fiunily  to  the 
fifth  degree.  I  know  that  he  ia  oalkd  Pierre 
Lepr^  r  that  ha  baa  traded  in  inorinAis  for  the 
colonies,  during  twenty  years,  in  the  depart* 
nents  of  the  Swne  and  Loire,  of  the  Ain,  the 
Isere,  and  the  Rhone,  and  tlat  Iw  has  been 
married  three  times,  ^lis  would  be  well 
•nongh  if  we  must  not  also  snbmit  to  his 
qneetiona;  bat  he  is  as  inqniritire  as  talkative, 
and  when  he  has  flaisbed  bis  oonfussiMi,  he 
wishes  tiiat  yon  ahoald  make  yonrs  to  him.  If 
Ton  are  r^eeting,  he  talks.  If  yoa  oooTerse, 
he  intermpts  yoa.  His  niee  ia  like  a  rattle 
perpetoally  in  motion,  and  the  soond  of  whidi, 
»t  last,  distiisaea  your  nerres.*' 

*'Foor  Lspri!'*  said  Grogd;  «<yet  be  ia  a 
good  man,  at  heart." 

"He  has  one  merit,"  njdied  Barron;  "it  is 
ttiat  of  being  a  restraint  on  Mademoiselle 
Atbeosis  de  Locherais;  for  we  bad  almost  Iev- 
gotten  this  amiable  traTelling-oompanion,  who, 
after  having  cried  oat  that  we  mast  desoend  in 
wder  tQ  lighten  the  carriage,  remdned  in  it, 
akme,  tm  nar  of  wetting  her  feet." 

**We  most  forgive  her,"  obserred  James. 
"Isolation  has  aooostmned  her  not  to  take  oare 
ftr  others.   Oie  has  a  narrow  heart" 

"Narrow!"  repeated  Gontran;  "yoa  are  ml^ 
taken,  oooadn;  Madoncaaelle  Atfaenais  de  L(h 
obania  baa  an  immense  lorft—fiv  handf! 
entire  wn-ld  aeenia  to  haV«  been  ewated  fbr  hv 
ownnae.  Cfcedoea  not  andeiatand  that  anr^ 
thing  can  lake  pUbe  in  it  whkh  doea  not  m 
aome  way  omcera  her.  She  is  one  of  those 
fMitle  oreatares  who,  when  some  one  in  the 
street  cries  'murder,*  tarns  on  her  pillow»  oom- 
I^Tning  of  hsTiog  been  awakened.^* 

Qragel  was  aboot  to  reply;  bat  they  had 
rea(dked  the  top  of  tbe  hill,  and  tlw  oondnetor 
was  sammoniog  the  travellers  to  retnm  to  the 
diUgenoe.  He  had  jost  been  met  by  a  ooorier, 
who  annoanoed  that  the  overflowing  of  tbe 
Saone  rendered  the  pass^  to  Vtlleftanche 
impoasible,  warning  mm  to  take  the  right  in 
ordv  to  pass  the  Niseran  above,  and  readi 
Anae  by  a  cirooltoaa  loota.  The  dUigence 
irtddk  preosded  Um*  not  having  taken  tUs  pn> 
aattHni,  had  fasso  awnviaed  faw  tlM  and 
ToL.  ia-.No.  6.  S 


it  waa  aaid  aavtaal  pataona  had  baes  drowned. 
This  last  faitelUgenoe  was.  fortanately,  not 
oonunonioated  to  tbe  traveUeis;  bvt,  on  Isan- 
ii^  tiie  long  offloalt  Oay  wan  to  Bake,  aU 

cried  oat 

"There  is  a  onne  npon  na,"  said  Qontran, 
already  vexed  at  the  tedioosnessof  tbe  joomey. 

"I  fcresaw  tbe  thing,  sir,"  ezdaliMd.  with 
volubility,  Piene  L^£,  frmn  whom  the  two 
postillions  bad  just  escaped,  and  who  was  new 
nUing  back  upon  Ina  travelling  cempaoions. 
"I  bad  been  already  told  on  tbe  road  that  the 
Ardiire  and  tbe  Yanzanne  had  overflowed  their 
banks.  It  waa  even  denbtfiil  whether  we  oonld 
paaa  to  Anae,  iriiere  we  slwald  find  the  waters 
of  the  Aavgnea  and  tha  Brevanne.  Which 
way  are  we  to  go,  oondwstorl  Siall  wo  paaa 
through  the  wood  of  Ofaigt?  I  know  the 
mayor,  a  great,  tall  Mtow,  who  is  alwayi 
smoloDg.  Bat,  apropos,  tell  ns,  dwU  we  not 
stop  bobre  we  reach  Anse?" 

"Impossible!"  replied  the  condootor,  hastily, 
"I  am  already  eight  boors  late." 

"Well,  but  where  are  we  to  ai^  thaal"  eifr 
dalmed  the  fat  cattie^merohant 
"We  sh&ll  not  sop  at  all.  sir." 
"I  declare  that  I  mast  take  some  brotii,"h»> , 
tempted  Mademoiadle  Athenais  de  Locherais, 
in  a  shrill  voice,  patting  her  liead  out  the  win- 
dow; "I  always  take  broth  at  five  o'okwk." 

■*We  faava  taken  noOnns  bm*  moraing," 
exoMmed  all  tbe  travellers. 

"Intor,  geotleaoaa,"  hastay  naanad  tha 
oondnetor;  **aa  boor'a  delay  may  prevoit  our 
anfval.  A  fiood  ia  not  a  thing  to  be  trilled 
with,  eapeeially  at  night  I  have  no  dsifaa  ta 
see  my  ooaoh  drowned." 

"Drowned!"  exclaimed  Uadamoiselle  Athe- 
nais. "Tfaia  is  horrible!  We  moat  prevent 
it  Oondnetor,  I  demand  that  yoa  quit  the 
valley.  Ton  diaU  answer  for  it  to  me,  oo^ 
doctor.  I  will  complain  to  the  proprietors." 

The  diligmoe  started,  and  cat  short  tha 
speech  of  the  <dd  maid,  who  ftll  back  into  her 
corner  with  a  lamentable  exclasaation. 

James  Qrugd  thoa|ht  himself  obliged  to 
toll  her  that  tlia  cinoit  thqr  were  aunt  to 
nii^  led  thsB  away  frnn  the  Saooa,  and  tiina 
plaoad  tim  b^pond  tha  raadi  of  dsiigsi 

"Bat  when  am  I  to  get  ny  bnthf"  aaksd 
the  old  maid,  aonowhat  le  aaaarsd. 

"We  shall  not  st^  ontil  we  roaob  Ansa," 
retomed  Lepre;  "the  oondoctcr  baa  aaid  ao, 
and  there  ia  no  knowing  what  road  we  diall 
flod.  Provincial  roads,  that  is  all  we  can  say 
about  it  And  yet  I  know  the  enrineer—Jie  ta 
a  man  of  talent;  bis  aon  was  married  the  saiae 
day  with  my  ddest  Bat  we  dull  not  arrive 
until  to-mortow." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation;  most  of 
the  travellwB  bad  not  eatn  since  the  morning, 
relying  on  the  repast  wbieh  was  asaellj  taken 
at  ViOefrandM,  uid  Oontran  was  already  |n«- 

r'ng,  with  bia  habitaal  vivasi^,  to  dnsi  ieud 
fime  at  tha  nearest  viUage  to  order  a  sa^ 
per,  what  tbe  nalta  miwliant  aakiaHd: 
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*'A  8Bi^!  I  kan  om  at  your  Mrrioe." 

"Wbftti  for  mrybedy?'*  uked  Upti. 

"For  evwybecly,  dtiiea.  I  «m  fi&K  jon 
three  oQuaes  witbadflUVt,aiklftUUkonpof 
sohnipps,  besides." 

As  be  spoke  tbtu.  h«  dnir  Aem  the  poobeta 
of  the  .cuTiAge  hMit  a  dozen  puoels  which  he 
began  to  open.  liaktDg  bis  lips;  these  oooUined 
prorisioiis  of  cveiT  8peoiea«  neatly  wiTeloped, 
and  fiarnfollr  ■Bafncl" 

*«ThiB  iriU  to  a  ceonfaia  ftatt,"  aaid  Lepr£. 
vho  had  helped  the  aattlMnerohant  to  take  ao  : 

inmtaty  of  his  paiwla.  **Mr.  1  pardon ; 

me— what  is  yew  namel" 

"Baraso." 

"Bxaotlj!  Ifonaieai  Baruaa  bov  sompta- : 
o«8ly  yoB  do  Cu«." 

**What  is  the  use  of  being  oomforUbly  oS;" 
•aid  the  &t  man,  with  a  sort  of  pride,  "if  we 
do  not  have  atmeUiing  good  to  eat?  For  the 
rest,  these  geatlenun  aid  bdisa  can  Judge  of 
my  kitchMi." 

Grdgel  tamed  towards  ^knrtHui*  ud  gare 
ttun  a  signiBcant  glanee. 

"Weill"  said  he,  in  an  undertone,  and  with 
a  Bmile,  "heiO  are  the  grtuiu  of  gold  wfaioh  yon 

"Growu  »/  gtld!"  repeated  Baraan.  who 
(tid  not  imdnrMand  H;  **eJonBe  ma,  what  I  gin 
yon  there  ia  a  w^s  with  tarvfflea." 

"And  these  genUemen  mean  that  for  hongrr 
people  they  are  wortii  giM,"  retomed  Piurc 
Lqm,  laiydng;  "it  is  a  flgora,  Monsienr  Ba- 
raan. I  ban  a  aoa  who  has  learned  figoree  by 
■tvdyittg  rhetorio;  ha  haa  enUined  tba  tUng 
to  me.  Bat,  pardoa  The  la4y  wist  to 
serred  first" 

Tbo  pnmMOS  were  presented  to  Madcanaoi- 
■file  de  Looherais,  wto  toned  them  all  orer, 
and  ended  by  aeleodng  tto  most  deUoate, 
which  she  ate,  eomplainhig  ^  tto  prirations 
to  vUeh  Mie  is  exposed  in  traTelling.  By 
my  of  oona^tioo,  Bamaa  offered  faw  a  cap 
«f  (ddeogniao;  hot  Madamaiidlft  do  lioshsrais 
uttered  a  oty  aC  tonoi* 

•*Oogofau)  tana!"  said  she,  vitb  indigut^; 
«1br  wtofi  da  yon  taka  me,  air?" 

"Too  woold  pMAroas^.*  pertops?"  oljeot- 
•d  the  oattle-merehaBt,  with  a  tonerolent  au. 

"I  do  not  drink  caasis  any  more  than  oog- 
niao!"  proudly  exelaiined  MadamoiseUe  Atbe- 
nail;  "I  never  drink  anything  bat  water." 

And  ttsming  towards  wnget,  sto  mnrmared: 

"Imagine  this  rastic!  Ofiering  me  oogniio! 
as  if  tto  spioes  wfatah  he  has  made  na  eat  were 
not  noi^  to  bom  toe  blood!  I  am  awe  of 
being  sick." 

As  sto  finished  ttoae  words,  ato  arranged 
herself  in  her  comer  so  as  to  torn  her  back 
MMm^e  oattla-menbant,  rested  tor  head  on  a 
ptilow  wUsh  ito  bad  fanoghi  with  tor,  aqd 
Ml  asleep* 

Tto  dUigsnss  nsnHmwd  taradnaaa  with  difi- 
•aky  throogh  rsads  fiill  of  raTinea.  Theogh 


damp,  tto  mr  Iras  ookt,  and  tto  night  starieK 
BoHuiioiated  by  tto  r^ast  whidi  tba  gsstia* 
nomic  foresif^t  of  Buvaa  had  permitted  him 
to  make.  Lepr^  reooTered  all  his.  loqnad^, 
and,  althoogh  bis  travdling  companions  had 
Itmg  ago  ceased  to  reply  to  him.  to  ooatamied 
to  talk  alone,  without  troabUog  faimsdif  to 
know  whether  to  was  listened  to. 

This  ttcase  of  wor^,  tto  alowness  <tf  tto 
progress,  tto  darkness,  tto  oold,  had  at  teat 
gtven  all  tto  tnmUsraan  impatient  nneari 
nets  whidi  aipiissed  itself  eray  faistoBA  \j 
yawns,  starts,  or  stifled  complaints.  Damn 
especially  aeemed  a  prey  to  a  nervou  ifrila> 
tion.  wuoh  increased  eray  moment  He  had 
already  opened  and  shot  ten  times  tto  blind  of 
,tto  door,  leaned  hia  toad  towarda  tto  rig^  tto 
left,  backwud,  pieced  his  Umto  in  every  atti- 
tnde  which  tto  narrow  ^ac«  permitted;  at  last, 
at  daybrei^i  to  feand  his  pa^ence  exbanstsdi 

"I  woCld  give  ten  of  tto  remainii^Mays  ef 
my  life  to  to  at  tto  end  of  tto  Joanuy!  ex- 
claimed  ha. 

"Here  we  are  at  Anae,"  replied  Gmgd. 

"Faith,  so  we  are,"  aaid  L«pr^,  who  had 
slept  for  an  instant.  "Hallo!  conductor,  hov 
kag  do  yon  remain  toral'* 

•'Five  minates.  air." 

''Open  tto  doon  I  can  n  and  say  good 
nemuig  to  ^e  postmaster." 

They  opened  it,  and  Baroao  descended  with 
Lepri  to  renew  his  proviaons.  Almost  at  tto 
same  instant  tto  dnk  ap[Koaohed,  aakiiif 
wtottor  then  were  any  places. 

"One  only,"  replied  Omgel. 

"How!"  exclaimed  Madem<^le  de  Loohe- 
raia,  wto  bad  jost  aronsed  tonal^"  is  nnjoae 
else  to  eome  in}" 

"A  traveller  tar  Lyons." 

*'Bat  it  is  impossible,"  resomed  the  old 
maid;  "we  are  already  frightfallycrowdod,  sin 
yoar  carriages  are  too  small;  I  wfll  omnpIsiB 
to  tto  prepnetns." 

"Ah!  here  is.  doahtlesBr  ow  mw  com- 
panion," rcsnmad  Grogel,  looking  otat  tto 
door.  "M.  Lnr6  has  idfaady  sMssd  npon 
Mm." 

"He  is  a  soldiw!"  exolaimed  Madsmoisdl 
de  Lochwaia. 

«'A  snb-offlcer  of  chasseurs." 

"And  to  is  coming  here!  Bat  why  do  th^ 
not  oblige  soldiers  to  travel  «a  Ibot?" 

"In  such  waattor,  U  wooU  to  hard  and  li- 
tiguing." 

"Ia  it  not  tbdr  trade?  These  pec^le  are  not 
easilijr  fittigoed.  Public  carriages  expoae  one 
to  omous  aasooiatee!  not  to  menti<m  that  all 
one's  toUta  are  distartod!  I  am  sua  I  shafl 
to  sick;  to  tova  notUng  warm,  to  to  oompd- 
lad  to  spend  tto  night  witbont  deep,  to  to 
omrdad— stifled!  Idonotandsrstandwhycas 
of  tiwsa  ga^Jemen  does  not  moont  tto  imps- 
riale?" 

'^Notwithstanding  tto  ftg?" 

"What  does  that  matter  flvmsnt*' 

"Mndsmaiidto  wonld,  indasd»  Uhmmomi- 
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•d,"  added  Damn,  ixaoioftny;  "aad  it  is  a 
propoaitipa  whidi  aha  nay  maka  to  our  taeir 

oompanibn." 

"Me!  apeak  to  a  soldier!"  said  BladBtnoisdle 
Athenais,  proudly;  **I  jH-efer  to  suffer,  siil" 
'   "Hen  he  iB»"  intemipted  James* 

Infiust,  the  sab-officer  Jiist  then  appeared, 
fcUowed  bv  the  olerk  with  wh«n  he  was  Qoar- 
reUing,  Be  was  a  yoang  man  of  slight  Kiim, 
bat  whose  freedom  of  speech  and  blunt  man- 
Bers  shocked  Darron  at  first  sight.  He  oom- 
pl^ned  of  theddayof  tbeooaeh  vrfaicbhehad 
IMD  waiting  tot  earn  the  sTeoiDg  b«f(»a»  and 
abnasd  the  dsric  of  the  offioa,  whoaa  repliso 
veto  iindd  and  embarrassed.  M  last  the  oen- 
AKlor  baring  deolared  that  it  waa  tfane  to 
<taii,  he  i^ijnptoadisd  tbo  door,  and  looked 
within. 

"A  magnifleent  assemUage,"  monBinred  he, 
After  having  east  an  impertiDent  glance  orer 
the  trsrellers:  "if  tbe  eovpe  and  the  rotande 
are  as  well  filled  Ah!  oondnctor,  jov  hare 
no  womm?" 

"Thenis(dent  fellow!"  muttered  Mademoi* 
■die  Athenus  de  Locherais. 

"Never  Kind,"  resumed  the  soldkr,  "in  the 
country  we  must  not  be  partiottlar." 

And  he  entered. 

Cknttan  stooped  towards  Chngd. 

**Thi8  oompletea  onr  eolleotkm  abnodi^ 
ties,"  whispered  be. 

"^ke  care  that  he  doss  not  hear  yo«,"re- 
pUed  James. 

Damn  shrugged  his  ahoalders. 

''Bossters  have  always  iospired  nis  with! 
mosedisgost  than  ftar,^'  said  he,  **and  this 
one  needs  a  lesson  in  politeness." 

Meanwhile  Baruau  had  returned  without 
LepT^.  After  having  sent  to  the  inn  in  search 
■of  tbe  latter,  and  waited  fiv  him  several  min- 
utes, the  eoadi  started  without  him,  to  the 
Croat  joy  of  Hadenmselle  de  Locherais  who 
hoped  to  be  more  at  her  ease.  But  this  joy 
was  of  short  duration;  fbr  the  sob-ofBoer,  who 
had  at  first  i^aoed  himself  on  tile  third  seat, 
came  and  sat  down  bcsids  her.  'Dm  old  miud 
hastily  tamed  away,  and  dropped  her  TdL 
The  young  asl^er  tuned  towards  hw. 

•*It  seems,"  said  he,  in  a  mookiitt  taw, 
"that  Madame  is  afield  to  be  kwked  at?" 

"Perhaps  so,  sir,"  said  Athenais,  drily. 

**1  understand  -bw  reason,"  resnned  the 
mVoffieer;  "but  she  may  be  eaqr-^  will  de- 
prive myself  of  that  pleasure." 

And  as  he  saw  Midemoiselle  de  Locherais' 
movement  of  indignati<ni,  he  oontinued — 

"What  I  say  is  fin-  her  health,  to  permit  bar 
to  breathe  with  her  foee  uncovered,  as  air  is 
eadlv  wanting  in  the  txa;  we  must  let  down 
the  elasB." 

"I  olgeot  to  it,"  hastily  returned  Madom^ 
asUe  de  Locherais;  "my  pbyaidan  has  Arbid- 
dsn  me  to  cspose  myssu  to  tbe  moraine  wind." 

"And  mine  has  fiirhidden  mo  to  atme,"  ro- 
nBed  the  veoo^  man,  rtaching  oat  Ma  hand 
Co  open  taswmdoir* 


Bnt  the  old  maid  esdahned  that  the  vrindev 
was  on  her  ride,  that  she  had  a  right  to  kei^ 
it  oloeed,  and  aj^iiealed  to  the  ether  travellers. 

As  Uttle  disposed  as  Darvon  was  in  fvmt  of 
Mile,  de  Loohwais,  he  thought  it  his  dn^  to 
^ifBBd  her,  and  the  resnk  was,  between  him 
and  the  chasseur,  a  discussion  which  would 
have  become  viident  had  not  Grugd  gjvtn  up 
to  tbe  young  soldier  his  jdaee  by  the  window. 

The  sub-officer  accepted  it  with  a  bad  grace, 
preeuving  a  sullen  imiatiaa  towarda  Gontran. 

Now  the  reader  baa  already  pereaived  tiiat 
tbe  predominant  qoalitica  ol  ths  latter  were 
neiuer  resignation  nor  patknoe.  Ths  aimi^ 
anoea  of  the  journey  had  iaereased  his  irrita- 
bility, 80  the  roisondcistsnding  whidi  Ittd  al- 
reacQ'  broken  forth  between  him  and  the  chas- 
seur was  several  times  renewed  with  inoreas 
ing  sharpness,  until  a  last  oooasiMi  mads  itde- 
generate  into  a  quarreL 

Some  light  parcels  had  been  jdaoedby  Darvon 
in  the  netting  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
coach;  the  snthofficer  pretended  that  they  were 
in  bis  way  and  demanded  their  removal.  Gont^ 
no  refused. 

"You  are  determined  to  let  them  rcBsaitt 
ttiere?"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  i^tor  a  disBO^ 
towi  which  insensiUy  became  animated. 

"Determined!"  lenKcd  Darron. 

"Well!  I  wiU  throw  them  out  the  door," 
returned  th^  young  man,  nadnng  out  Us 
hand  towards  the  net 

Gontran  seised  this  hand. 

"T^e  eare  what  you  do,  sir,"  said  he  in  an 
altered  tone;  **rinee  yon  have  been  here  yoa 
have  tiled  everything  to  make  me  lose  patieno^ 
as  soon  as  you  entered  yon  assumed  the  privi- 
leges of  tyranny  and  abuse;  Imt  leam  that  I 
am  not  mt  man  to  snhmittoit." 

"Is  this  a  threat?"  asked  ths  soldiMr,  oaatiaf 
a  diedainfol  look  on  Gontran. 

"No,"  intarruptad  Qngdf  uneasy  ^  turn 
the  disoussion  was  taking;  "my  oousin  only 
meant  to  obBerre— " 

"Idonotaoont  obserrations  from  inaoleat 
fidlowstikehiB.^' 

At  tins  nnmnt  knd  cdm  were  beard,  and 
the  dlUgenee  waa  orartakn  by  a  poat-cliaiaa 
oovered  with  dost  HadcmoistUe  da  Leohvaia 
put  her  head  out  the  window. 

"What  a  pity!"  exolatmed  ahe,  '^itiaM. 
Pierre  LeprS  woo  has  orertaken  as;  we  shall 
be  ftiU." 

As  soon  as  he  had  raacbsd  the  ooaoh,  tbe 
colonial  commissioner  jumped  from  tbe  post^ 
chaise,  and  preaanted  bimsuf  at  the  door  which 
the  oooduQtor  had  just  opened. 

"Ah!  this  is  the  way  yoa  start  off  wilhoat 
waiting  tat  travellsta!"  amhrinied  bs,  fa> 
riously. 

<*I  called  yon  thrte  tiM,"  olifeetad  the  oon- 

dnotor. 

"Ton  should  have  eaOed  dx  tteiet,  mr, 
twelve  timea;  j<m  were  very  sparios  of  your 
words.  Whst  doss  it  ossfc  to  speak?  looald 
not  kttTO  the  poatmaatsr  wUlahe  was  tt^lain- 
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ing  to  me  tin  nMbrtom  wUoh  htppened  to 
the  diligence  yesterdfty;  for  yon  do  not  know, 
gentlemen,  tut  the  cnligenot  wbidk  pneedcd 
wis  w»s  drowned.** 
"Diowiwd!"  npaatod  «n  voices. 
AU  ijght,"  iBtcRoptod  the  oondoeior;  "es- 
ter." 

**It  is  not  all  right,"  retnrned  Fi«n  Lapn; 
"nerybody  is  in  ooustemstion." 

**BDtcr  immediately  I  beg  of  yon." 

"And  what  will  o«r  ftmilics  think  wbea  tbw 
hear  of  this  Asaaterl" 

"Make  haste." 

*<I  was  abont  to  ban  obtained  the  partkn- 
lars,  when  suae  one  oame  to  iaium  mo  thai 
yoa  had  started  witbont  mo." 

"And  we  shall  do  so  again,**  said  lbs  nnpft- 

tient  oondnctor. 

"Well!**  exdaimed  Leprd,  hastening  to 
enter.  "I  haTe  had  enoi^  of  this  post-oAuse; 
bere  I  am,  oondostor,  be  off!" 

'Hie  oommissioiwr  was  OTerwhelmed  with 
qnesticHU,  and  he  nlated  all  tiiat  he  had  learn 
ad;  &en,  intcsnpting  himself,  aooording  to  his 
habit,  on  reoogninng  tiw  snb-offloeri  as  «C' 
daimed: 

"AhltUsistbsgoiUamaDlbad  ihs  bonor 
of  seeing  at  Ansa." 

"The  same,"  rmUed  the  obanear. 

■*I  am  ddighted  to  msst  yon  again,"  said 
Leprd.  "IamafricndtoaIls(ddi«rs;Iabonld 
OToi  have  aerred  myself  If  aanbsUtnte  bad  not 
been  found  for  me." 

He  was  intemtptsd  by  llademoisello  AOe- 
naifl,  who  bad  joat  peioeiTed  that  his  elothee 
were  wet. 

"It  is  that  oonfoonded  said  be,  wiping 
fliMn  with  his  hudkarehiM. 

"Bat  yon  should  not  tuTO  entered  ib»  ooaeh 
in  Booh  a  state,"  renamed  Mademoiselle  de 
Looberais  with  a  dissati^ed  air;  "when  people 
bare  wet  clothea.  they  aboald  remain  oatside." 

"To  dry  th«n?"  asked  LeprS,  hui^ng; 
"thank  yon!  I  bare  had  enon^of  it;  then  my 
driver  was  drunk;  he  bad  almost  driven  his 
post-cAiaise  intotiis  riro^  that  mndd  ban  been 
bad,  unless  some  brave  man  bad  been  at  hand 
to  fish  OS  ont.  Saah  «  Vbtng  has  hiqipened. 
Throe  yeus  ago,  in  tba  time  of  the  great  inun- 
dation, a  womnan  snrsd  akms  flvo  parsons 
who  were  drowning  in  «  ouriage  near  La  Gtail- 
lotiere." 

"We  know  all  aboat  that,"  said  Gntgd, 
*'dnoe  my  oonsin  was  his  most  intisute 
Wend." 

"Indeed!**  adnd  tba  cfaussnr. 

"And  owed  his  safe  to  the  diiiptodusis  of  that 
young  man." 

"Oil!  all  the  partioolam  of  tint  act  are  ad- 
mirable,*' oontmued  Duron  with  warmth; 
"the  affiri^ted  horse  had  borne  tin  osniage  to 
the  strongest  pari  <^  the  ourren^  tba  eroird 
were  gau^  fimn  tba  absra  witiMmi  darii^;  to 
attempt  to  giro  sUstsnss;  thsrs  was  no  kajgar 
any  hope     the  fin  paraoBS  in  lbs  enrriaga." 

"M!*'  intSBnptsd  ths  ohasssui,  **tiMn 


were  pwhaps  some  who  knew  bow  to  swfan 
and*wbo  oould  have  extricated  themiphsfc"  ■ 

Gontran  disdained  to  reply. 

"l%e  carriage  was  beginning  to  smk,"  ood- 
tinned  he,  "when  a  wwkman  appeared  in  a 
little  boat  whidi  be  steered  with  duBculty  in 
the  middle  of  the  Rhone;  three  times  it  was  on 
the  point  of  being  upset-  The  pasons-staiMt 
ing  on  the  shore  cried  oat  to  him:  'Do  not  go 
farther  land,  yoa  must  peridL*  But  ha  m 
not  listen,  advancing  always  towards  tba  «ni^ 
riage.  wbuA  be  at  laast  naobad  diatof 
oourwe  and  address." 

"And  good  look, "  flnisbed  the  soldier. 

"Undonbtedly.'*  resumsd  Omgd,  who  bn4 
noticed  Gontran 's  movement  vi  impatiswm; 
"but  only  peoole  wbo  ban  beartl  ban  tUi 
goodlDck.^ 

"It  was  a  noble  act,**  intenupied  Madomoi- 
selle  Atiieni^s  de  Looberais,  "and  one  wtaA 
should  have  been  proAtaUe  to  its  antbor.'* 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  Darvmi,  "^Aa 
workman  doubtleea  jodg^  that  the  true  reeook- 
pense  of  oar  generous  actions  is  in  curselna; 
for  the  people  onoe  saved,  be  retired,  (Vnlming 
to  reoeive  anything  or  listen  to  diaaka." 

"Pardieu!  he  would  bin  kwkedwill  t»lian 
received  pay!"  odaimed  the  snb-offleer. 

"And  does  no  ons  know  Ins  nsnof  **  adnd 
Lepr^. 

"Pardon  me;  his  name  was  Lonis  Daroo." 

Lepr£  turned  towards  the  young  officer. 

"But  that  is  your  name!**  oxclunad  ha^ 

"This  gentienmn's  name!"  npented  all  lbs 
travellers  at  onoe. 

"Louis  Daroo,'*  said  the  oommiadoner;  "I 
asked  him  at  Ansa,  while  wa  were  oonnraing 
at  the  inn.  and  beaiden  I  saw  it  on  Ua  psit- 
manteau." 

"Well!  what  then?"  aaked  the  fliassenf 
tang^dngty;  "oortamly  that  is  my  nanao.** 
"Can  it  ha!"  tntefn^ted  Gontfam  '^nod  jo« 


"The  nnknomi  in  qnsiUon;  jh,  gsnttsnn, 
there  waa  no  need  of  tdling  it,  fast  then  is  no 
ooearfon  to  oonoaal  it  I  mtersd  die  avriaa  n 
weA  aftarwaids,  and  my  r^fiment  set  out  Jbr 
Algiers,  so  that  the  dtiaensttf  the  oairiageaad 
myself  lost  sight  of  eadi  other?  but  I  hmM  to 
see  them  again  during  my  stay  in  Lyons.*' 

"I  will  take  you  to  tbem!"  said  Darvon,  ex- 
tending bis  liand  to  him;  "for  I  hops  w«  dkall 
be  firienda,  Monsieur  Louis." 

"We?"  re|»eated  the  aoldiv,  k»kmg  at  Gool- 
ran  with  hesitation. 

"Ah!  forget  all  that  is  past."i«tanMd  the 
latter;  "1  am  ready,  if  necessuy,  to  admow- 
ledfte  that  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

"No."  intotmpted  Duroo,  "no!  it  was  I  who 
vras  has^.  and  I  am  snry  for  it,  im  my  word. 
Aft»lishsoldief'shabit,yoa8Bs.  Beoaosews 
ate  not  afraid,  wa  wish  to  ibow  it  on  all  oooa- 
sions,  and  to  play  ths  fanro;  hot  in  raal^  «• 
are  Und-bautod;  so  hm  is  my  band,  dr.  * 

He  oosdiallT  nreasad  the  band  of  Oootran; 
Leprd  aa  owmauy  pressed  his  omir 
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■•Ton  an  a  tme  TnauAma,"  mSA  he,  *^*nd 
mmong  EVneluuii  then  dtonM  bt  a  good  nn- 
deyatwding.  Enchanted  to  hav«  mide  toot 
ftoqnaintaooe,  Monncnr  Lonia  Dnntc.  But* 
ftpropos.  do  yon  know  that  it  ia  T«rj  fbrtnnata 
u*t  I  obliged^  to  tell  me  yoor  name, {wbidi 
you  did  not  wish  to  do,  by  the  wa.y?)  But  for 
me,  no  one  woold  have  known  yonr  work." 

**Thet  is  jnst!"retarned  Orn^l,  looking  at 
DaiTon;  "if  the  gentleman  had  been  less  talk- 
atiTO,  this  explanation  wonld  not  hare  taken 
place,  and  but  for  this,  my  coudn  wonld  haTe 
mistaken  the  character  of  M-  Louis.  Yon  see 
tha.t  chance  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to  sup- 
port my  theory,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  day 
Ib  mine." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  the  carriage 
stopped;  they  bad  arriTed. 

On  descending,  the  travellers  found  the  office 
IbllofidatiTea  or  friends  who  were  awaiting 
them.  The  misibrtnne  which  had  happened 
fhe  erening  befbre  was  known,  and  had  oceap 
^ned  great  anxiety  for  their  safety. 

At  the  moment  when  Darron  set  foot  upon 
the  groond,  be  heard  his  name  pronoanoed, 
and  tnraed;  it  was  his  mster,  whose  nneasiness 
had  made  ho-  forget  their  qnairel,  and  who 
sprang  toward  him  with  cries  of  joy. 

They  embraced  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking,  but  with  eyes  moist  with  tears;  and 
when,  they  kwked  at  each  other,  when  they 
took  each  other  l^^  the  band  and  smiled,  they 
were  reconciled. 

As  tb^  left  the  office  together,  they  enootm- 
iered  their  travelling  companions.  Bamaoand 
Lqnre  saluted  them;  Lonis  Dnroo  renewed  Us 
promise  of  oaUing  to  see  them;  Slademtiaelle 
Athenais  de  Locherais  alone  passed  witbont 
looking  at  tb^,  only  occupied  in  tdclng  care 
of  h«r  bai^age.  James  Qrogel  then  tarnra  to- 
wards Qontran. 

*<Tberei8  the  only  exception  to  my  doctrine," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  old  maid.  *'A11  our 
other  companions  have  mcve  or  less  won  onr 
&Tor;  the  gourmand  by  having  procured  for  us 
a  supper;  ue  talkative  man  by  revealmg  to  as 
a  osend  secret;  the  quarrelsome  man  by  giving 
us  a  proof  of  his  generous  bravery;  but  of what 
use  has  been  the  cold  selfishness  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Locherais?" 

"To  make  us  feel  the  valne  of  devotion  and 
tenderness,"  replied  Gontraa,  pressing  his  sis- 
ter's arm;  "ah!  I  adopt  yonr  system,  cousin; 
heneelbrth,  I  will  believe  that  uere  is  a  good 
ride  to  everythfaig,  and  that  w«  need  only  seek 
in  order  to  find  ue  vein  o/gold." 

Frienddiip  is  a  vase  which,  when  it  is  flawed 
by  heat,  er  violenoe,  w  accident,  may  as  well 
be  brokm  at  once;  it  can  never  be  tmsted 
after.  The  mun  gtaceAil  and  omamMital  it 
was,  the  move  dear  do  ws  diaonn  the  hopdeas- 
ness  ofrestflctogittoitofarmorstate.  Ooaiso 
■tones,  if  thej  an  fraotnred,  mi^  be  esmsntod 
tffioi  precioaaciMiMnr. 


LOV^  ON. 

Another  year  Ib  past  and  gone, 
A  wider  streak  of  gleaming  gray 
Waves  down  my  hair,  and  yet  I  lay, 

'(Have  patience,  weary  hearti  Lore  on." 

Love  on  through  serrow-caDkered  yean. 
And  count  each  hoar  of  joy  a  gain 
Snatched  from  a  dreary  lapse  of  pain, 

Throogh  honrs  of  pleasare,  nights  <tf  tears. 

Love  on  throngh  hope  and  through  despair, 
That  changeAd  o*er  oor  being  pass. 
As  snnlight  on  a  woodland's  grass. 

And  never  let  love  die  of  care. 

Love  on,  nnless  an  anchorite 
Thou  wooldit  live  for  thyself  alone, 
Eneinemred  with  a  eyaie  una 

That  darkens  every  noon  *lth  night. 

And  when  another  year  is  gene. 
Though  still  thy  hope  be  nsfulfillrd. 
The  wisdom  from  the  peat  instilled. 

Will  bid  thee  of  thyself— *<Love  on." 


A  PAKABLB  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  fdtowing  paraUe,  translated  from  the 
Qmaan  of  E^mmmadMr,  illtistrates  a  very 
impwtant  truth.  We  extract  it  from  the  Na- 
tional llagaaiBs:— 

: ,  On  a  fine  Antamn  day,  Richard  was  keep- 
ing his  twdfth  birCbday.  Be  was  the  son  of 
kind  and  nioiiBparaats.Wbo  had  given  him  a 
lara  number  of-  pnsoBto  of  dU&rent  Unda,  and 
had  aUowed  him  to-dayto  invito  a  party  of 
friends. 

They  were playiBC  togetherin  the  gaiden, 
in  which  Richard  had  a  small  garden  of  his 
own,  with  flowers  and  frnit  trees  in  it  On 
the  garden  wall  there  were  growing  some 
yoong  peach  tnes,  which  were  bearing  frnit 
for  the  first  time.  The  fruit  was  Just  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  and  the  red  cheeks  were  showing 
throngh  the  delicate  bloom  whkth  covered 
them.  They  h)oked  so  beaotiAa  that  tiw  bm 
benn  to  long  for  them. 

Bat  Riduud  said,  "My  ihther  has  lold  m« 
net  to  touch  these  peaches;  for  fe  is  the  first 
fruit  which  the  trees  have  borne.  I  have  all 
sorts  of  frnit  in  mr  garden.  Let  ns  all  n 
away,  or  we  might  be  temntol  to  pick  them. " 

Then  the  b^s  said,  **WhT  sboold  we  not 
taste  them?  Tonlay  yon  are  king  of  the  gar- 
den, and  no  oat  else.  Beddes,  ia  not  tbk 
your  twelith  birthday?  Ton  are  a  vear  older 
to-day.  Yon  don't  mean  always  to  be  a  child 
in  leading  strings,  de  yoni  Only  come  into 
our  garden!  No  one  tsua  ns  not  to  niolc  *hF*HBI 
there."  ^ 

But  Richard  said,  "No;  oome  with  me. 
Father  has  told  me  not  to  tonoh  them." 

Then  the  boys  answered,  *<Bat  yonr  fother 
will  not  see  yon;  and  bow  is  he  to  find  itontl 
If  he  aska  yon,  yon  can  MPf  yon  know  nothisf 
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"Tie!**  nplied  Riehwd,  "that  would  be  « 
Ue,  and  mj  obe^  wtndd  turn  red  and  Botn 
betriy  me." 

Then  tbe  oldest  nii,  ^'Riobard  is  right 
Jost  listeo;  I  know  another  way.  Look  brae, 
Richard.  Let  as  pick  them;  torn  yon  can  say 
yon  did  not  do  it." 

Richard  and  the  others  agreed  to  this.  So 
thOT  looke  off  tbe  frnit,  and  shared  it. 

As  soon  aa  it  was  getting  dnsk,  tbe  boys 
went  home.  Bat  Richard  was  afraid  to  meet 
his  fktber;  and,  whenever  be  heard  the  hoase 
door  opened,  he  waa  frightened,  and  b<^  to 
tremble. 

At  last.  Us  fhtber  came;  and,  frben  Biebard 
heard  Us  fbotateps»  he  na,  as  qidckly  as  he 
amid,  to  the  other  aide  of  tin  gardn,  where 
his  own  litde  gai4en  was.  Bat  fait  Ather 
went  and  saw  bow  the  yomg  trees  bad  been 
stripped,  and  called — 

"Kiehard,  Richard!  where  are  you?** 

When  tbe  lad  heard  Ids  own  name,  he  trem 
bled  still  more  fnm  hmt*  And  bis  ftQur  oame 
to  bim,  and  said — 

**b  this  the  way  yon  keep  yovr  Inrthday? 
and  are  these  the  thanks  I  leoeiTe,  that  you 
rob  my  trees?" 

Bat  mebard  relied,  **I  hare  not  tonohed 
the  trees,  flrthv.  Fofasps  one  of  the  boys 
did  it" 

Then  hts  hOm  took  Mm  into  dw  boose, 
and  plioed  Ub  in  front  of  Um  in  llie  light, 
and  i^d~ 

«*Do  yon  sffll  want  to  dae^  yonrfetiberl" 

And  the  boy  tamed  pole,  -and  trembled, 
and,  with  teais,  cowftswd  ths  w^ole.  Bat  bis 
fhther  said— 

•«From  this  time  yoa  are  Dsrer  to  go  into 
thejarden  uain." 

With  thiStUs  father  left  him.  Bat  lUehard 
eoold  not  ileep  all  night;  be  felt  miserable  as 
he  was  lying  m  the  dark;  he  cooId  hear  his 
heart  beat;  and,  wbenever  be  ms  &Uing 
asleep,  be  was  frightened  by  dreams.  This 
was  tbe  worst  night  of  bis  life. 

The  next  day  be  looked  pale  and  wretched, 
and  his  mother  b^aa  to  griere  for  Hw  hoj. 
So  she  said  to  bis  fttbar- 

•"Look  how  Ridiard  Is  taking  h  to  heart, 
and  how  low^qdrited  he  is.  Ths  beUBf  np 
the  gvden  is  a  rign  to  Um  that  his  fitber's 
heart  is  locked  against  him  too." 

Tbe  father  said.  "That  is  what  I  wish. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  loeM  op  tiw  gar- 
den." 

"Bat,  then,"  said  Us  mother,  '«it  is  so  bad 
a  beginning  to  the  neW  year  of  his  Uft." 

**rt  will,  for  that  very  reason,  be  the  hap- 
pier afterward,"  was  tbe  father's  reply. 

After  a  few  days,  the  mother  said  agun  to 
tfae&tber— 

••I  am  afraid  of  Ri<diard^  despairing  of  onr 
kpring  hhn  agun." 

**rAere  is  no  ftar  of  that,"  replied  tbe  ft- 
fher;  "his  own  rnilty  heart  win  aasnre  him  of 
the  contrary.  Hitherto  he  has  enjoyed  oar 


lore^  Now  let  Um  learn  how  to  kmnr  and 
admire  it,  that  be  may  reoorw  it  again." 

"Bat,"  said  tbe  mother,  "does  not  it  seen 
to  him  DOW  to  be  somewhat  seriona  and  atcni?" 

"That  is  trae,"  anawered  the  ftther:  "Ibr  it 
appears  as  justice  and  wisdom.  Bat  let 
learn  in  tfau  way,  throagh  the  oonadoasnena 
of  his  Bin,  to  fear  and  honor  it  And  in  doA 
tame  it  will  appear  to  him  again  in  its  origfaial 
shape,  and  he  will  again,  witboot  timidi^. 
call  it  lore.  Bis  present  trouble  ia  a  proof 
that  be  is  sore  to  do  this  by-and-l^e." 

Some  time  liad  again  passed  hr,  when  Bieb- 
ard came  ose  mttning  oat  of  his  bed-rooma 
with  %  t^niet  hot  serioas  ftoe.  Eit  had  pot  to- 
gether, m  a  basket,  all  the  presents  wtoch  hm 
bad  erar  had  from  his  pareats;  and  he  DOW 
Iffongbt  the  basket  and  put  it  down  befoie  Ida 
fatb«r  and  mother. 

Then  his  father  said  to  him,  "What  does 
this  mean,  Richard?" 

And  the  boy  sud,  "Father,  I  don't  desem 
yoor  kindness,  sa  I  have  tm>ught  back  tbe 
':  presents.  Bat  my  heart  tella  me  that  I  am 
be^nning  to  be  a  new  child.  So  pray  Sorpn 
me;  and  take  me  and  ererything  you  hare  so 
kindly  given  me." 

Then  tbe  father  folded  bia  diild  in  bis  arms, 
and  kissed  him,  and  wept  over  him.  And  Us 
mother  did  the  same. 


THE  GRUMBLE  FAMILY. 

[Ur.  Wordsworth,  in  a  recent  number  of  Us 
exoellent  Youth's  Cabinet,  makes  the  follow- 
ingadmirable  hit ] 

What  a  number  of  members  there  an  be- 
longing to  the  Grumble  Family!  One  meets 
wiu  them  almost  ereiy  day  of  bis  life.  Tber 
seem  to  scattered  all  over  the  world,  timugh 
tbey  have  such  a  striking  &mi1y  resemblance* 
tiiat  you  can  tell  oim  in  an  instant  wbererer 
yoa  encounter  him.  It  baa  sometimes  seemed 
to  that  the  Grumble  &mily  have  an  espe- 
cial passion  for  travelling,  ioaemuch  as  we  so 
often  meet  with  them  in  hotels,  steamboats, 
and  rulway  ears.  I  nerer  go  awvr  from 
home,  as  fu  as  Bmton,  or  Albany,  or  nuladd- 
phia,  without  oomiog  in  contact  with  a  score 
or  more  of  them,  woo  appear  aa  if  they  ooosi* 
dered  tbe  great  business  of  men  and  women 
consisted  in  grumbling  at  each  other.  I  don*t 
know  when  f  was  ever  more  thorooghly  out  of 

Satienee  with  this  family  in  general,  and  son- 
ry  members  of  it  in  particniar,  than  I  waa 
the  otb«r  day,  while  on  my  route  to  Fbiladel- 
fAiia,  by  way  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  line. 
By  this  route,  as  most  of  my  readers  know,  we 
go  first  down  our  beautifiU  New  York  bay, 
around  Staten  Island,  to  Amboy,  where  we 
take  tbe  ears  across  the  State  of  New  Jersiy, 
to  Oamdoi.  and  tbenoe  eross  the  ferry  to  the 
"C^tj  (tf  Brotherly  Lore."  K  is  one  of  the 
finest  trips  Imaginahla.  Biat  part  of  it.  es> 
I  peoiaUy ,  whioh  » Ij  water,  is  cnarmlpg  in  the 
leztnms. 
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AH  wloag  Um  shun  of  tfacflitUe  «lbow«f  Wftter, 
wbich  sarroonds  Suten  Island,  ara  beuitifbl 
readeneea,  neetltd  down  amid  tiae  foneta  and 
bins  of  this  rcmautio  tdand.  Tbt  boat  is  fittqj 
np  in  Um  flntat  styl«>  Sot  rooh  an  ezonnioii. 
It  really  fleeined  to  me,  th«  other  day^  while 
we  wen  gliding  along  in  aiglit  of  so  many  at- 
tnctions,  tbat  a  man,  whether  traTelling  on 
beuiDess  or  pleasnre,  oould  hardly  help  enjoy- 
ing thia  trip.  But,  alas!  some  of  the  GnimUe 
famn y  wm  <m  board,  hunting  after  Bome  game 
to  ^nUe  at.  They  never  take  a  boME,  at 
mmganse.  or  newmaper  along  witii  Hmm, 
saeming  disposed  to  keep  the  mind  aa  madias 
posaiUe  disengaged,  ad  that  it  can  the  better 
m»«p  a  sharit  look-«at  for  Bomething  worth 
gramUiBg  far.   Vor  a  while,  this  swt  of  gtmc 
was  unosually  scarce.   A  few  <tf  the  family 
near  me  in  the  saloon  had  to  content  themselTta 
with  some  little  matterings  of  disotntent 
toncbiDg  ibe  weather.   But  when  we  were 
seated  at  the  dinne^  table,  then  all  the  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  &nuly  on  board  were  in  ftall 
cry.   The  dinner  did  not  soit  Mr.  QnnnUe, 
nor  Mrs.  Gromhle,  ner  Master  Qromble,  nor 
Mies  Gnunble.   They  did  scanidy  anyUung 
but  ykk  flaws  in  it  Th^y  made  quite  a  hash 
of  it  between  them.  AU  of  the  OnmUm 
•grted  there  was  BotUng  cm  the  taUe  fit  to 
cmt;  and  all  of  them,  as  fhr  as  my  obserratiMi 
extended,  revenged  tbcmselTCS  on  those  siiners 
who  run  the  Oamden  and  Am  boy  line,  by  eat- 
ing as  mtioh  of  the  miserable  dmner  as  thejr 
eonveniently  conld.   One  vf  them  grombled 
at  the  stewed  oysters,  deolaring  t^  were 
"cooked  to  death,"  at  the  same  time  tbat  he 
Knptied  npon  his  own  plate  the  entire  contents 
of  one  of  the  dishes  cootaining  oysters;  calling 
lustily  as  he  did  so,  for  more.   For  my  part, 
although  I  have  been  called  somewhat  particu- 
lar in  regard  to  my  aiisme,  I  got  ^ng  very 
well.   The  dinner  was  quite  good  oumgh  ibr 
me.   I  have.seen  better  dinners,  it  is  true, 
where  there  was  a  greater  varie^,  and  sernd 
vp  with  greater  pretendons.   Bat  I  am  sore, 
if  the  whole  continent  had  been  laid  ander 
contrihation  to  f^imisb  that  table,  I  should  not 
bare  eaten  my  dinner  with  a  keener  lelish.  It 
was  good  enough;  and  why  shoald  a  man  wish 
Ibr  anything  Mtter  than  tbat?  Besides, 
granting  the  dinner  was  rather  inferior,  why 
can't  the  Onimble  &mily  see  that  grumbling 
don't  mend  the  matter  a  whit?   It  in  fact 
makes  things  worse.  In  this  case,  it  detracted 
ftom  my  own  enjoyment  while  eatiog. 

"Waiter!"  siid  one  of  this  genus  sitting 
"  near  me,  "yon  black  rascal!  why  don't  yon 
bring  me  that  broiled  chicken?  1  ordered  it 
half  an  hoar  MO." 

"If  the  gentleman  will  look  before  him," 
Slid  the  wkiter  who  had  been  addressed  in  sndi 
ohmce  language,  "hell  see  the  dish  I  |iat  by : 
the  dde  of  his  plate  in  a  minute  after  it  was 
ordered." 

Andaohshad.  I  notioedthe  ikei  mysdf 
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Btat  Mr.  QrnmUe  had  been  so  booly  at  wuk 
on  thecenteats  of  his  already  ofes^loaaed  plate, 
for  fear,  as  I  preAomed,  that  be  was  in  aioiger 
of  not  getting  tttev^ne  of  his  haU  dollar,  tbat 
he  had  not  notioed  the  advent  of  the  broiled 
diicken.  No  doubt  yon  cbatttably  soppoee 
tiiat  this  gentleman  nodded  an  twaogj  to  the 
waiter  whom  he  had  so  rodely  and  so  unreason- 
ably addressed.  But  he  did  no  such  tlang. 
Heke|)t  on  eating  withoot  lifting  his  eyes 
ftom  the  {date,  lom'  gentknan  gmmfeler 
nerer  dsocends  so  ftr  fr«m  his  lofty  Toeation 
as  to  make  aa  apology.  He  too  mnoh 
woik  on  hand  of  quite  another  kind.  By  the 
way,  this  was  the  same  Mr.  Oromble  who 
stoxmed— I  will  not  ose  a  hairier  word,  thongb 
I  might  do  so  with  veracity— at  the  clew, 
when  he  came  to  oolleot  the  &n  for  dinner. 
And  what  do  yon  snppeee  he  stoftaied  fer? 
Simply  because  the  oleik  dedined  taking  a  hill 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  ooanterfeit.  It  was 
the  man's  bosincss  to  have  booght  his  ticket 
fm  dinner  at  the  ciqttain's  ofBee,  in  which  ease 
the  clerk  ooold  have  compared  the  boll  with  the 
descriptions  oi  eonnteriuta  in  the  bank-note 
detei^.  Bat  be  had  not  done  se,  and  now  he 
grombled  because  the  note  was  not  xeoeivedin 
spite  of  tba  dork's  tn^idaia. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Ommble  got  hersdf  into 
a  perfeot  fevw,  beMose  the  ehaa^ber-Diaid  in* 
listed  on  remoring  two  or  three  hoge  band- 
boxes from  the  saloon. 

**Bqt,  madam,"  said  the  serrant,  madly,  afl 
I  thought,  "this  is  the  rale  ef  tbe  company.  I 
didn't  make  it  My  orders  are,  not  to  let  any 
baggage  omne  into  this  room,  and  1  most  obey 
them.** 

.  The  reply  to  these  remarks  was  anything 
hat  complimentary  to  tbe  innocent  chamber- 
maid or  the  directors  of  the  Oamden  and  Am- 
boy  Company.  The  lady  finally  carried  .her 
point,  I  believe,  the  girl  preferring  rather  to 
make  Mrs.  Grumble's  case  an  exception  than 
to  raise  a  tornado  by  removing  the  boxes.  But 
I  who  does  not  see  tliat  the  lady  was  wrong  in 
:  the  matter?  Tbe  role  was  a  good  one.  It  wag 
'  made  for  the  convenience  and  comlbrt  of  the 
passengera.  The  ladies'  saloon  is  not  a  baggage 
room.  Why  should  Mrs.  Grumble  exercise  her 
vocation  on  this  topie? 

A  gentleman,  who  most  have  beoi  a  consia 
of  this  Mrs.  GnanUe,  nadertook  to  advocate 
this  lady's  cause. 

"My  dearsir,"  said  I.  "yon  have  plead  pretty 
wdl,  I  must  say,  oondderiag  yon  are  w  the 
wrong  ^de." 

"Maybe,  sir,'*  said  he,  s^hdv  oflbaded, 
"yoa  are  in  tbe  pay  of  the  monopdy?" 

"No.  sir,"  X  rs]^,  *'yoa  gneas  wideof  tha 
:  mark  there." 

"Then  why  do  yea  stand  op  for  them?'* 

"Becaaae,  in  this  matter  I  believe  they  an 
right  and  this  lady  is  wrong." 

"Well,  for  my  part,  I  don*t  mew  to  i^htdd 
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mdi  a  ijiteni  u  tUs  mooc^y.  I  btttBre  it 
is  «  adfiili  oonoenii  and  I'm  not  afraid  in  ny 

**I  don't  thmk  the  Oompurf  tre  innDMolato 
myntr.  They  would  be  a  wonderfld  Mt 
nen  if  tbey  were.  Bat  pny,  sir*  don't  let  ns 
grumble  at  anytfung  Uiay  do  for  a8»  simply  | 
Moaoss  tbey  do  it,  without  stopfifaqc  to  inqaire : 
wbetbcr  it  is  well  done  ot  not.  If  we  do,  I'm : 
afraid  they  wfll  say,  'There's  no  nae  tryteg  to  | 
^ease  travellen.  We  can't  suit  tliem,  irann 
we  do  the  best  we  possiUy  oan.  Tbey  are; 
pwpetuaDy  gmmbting;  and  we  might  as  well 
bt  thm  gmmble  to  tbeir  heart's  content'  " 

It  does  seem  to  me,  sometimee,  that  the 
American  publio  is  especially  prdiflc  io  gram- 
biers.  I  came  across  a  men,  not  kmg  siooe, 
on  ray  way  from  my  ooontry  residence  to  tin 
ci^,  who  called  the  eondactor  of  the  train  idl 
manner  of  hard  names,  beeaoae,  the  day  be- 
fore, he  did  not  wait  a  minnte  or  two  for  him, '. 
bat  kit  bim  rannii^  toward  the  station.  The 
andoetdr  interned  Um  that  his  tim«  was  m, 
sod  be  had  no  aathoci^  to  watt  a  seoond  for 
any  person.  The  pamUer-«  adnoatsd 
nan,  who  bad  asen  aomelMng  of  tiw  woild— 
admiUed  that  the  train  did  not  lean  the  sta- 
tion before  its  time;  bat  railed  at  tlw  oondoo- 
tw  and  the  Hodaon  Biw  GeonpMqr,  becanse, 
tboogh  he,  Mr.  GaomUer,  had  waited  for  than 
many  and  muy  a  time,  their  woobl  not  wait, 
now  and  then,  for  him.  What  oniMUNmaUe 
people  tins  Grumble  fiuaiiy  arel 

THE  CLOUD. 

One  hot  Sammer  morning,  a  litU^  clood 
arose  from  the  sea,  and,  Hke  a  blooming,  play- 
ful child,  looked  throQgh  the  blue  sky,  and 
orer  the  wide  earth,  wmeh  for  some  time  had 
Iain  sad  and  langniiddng  ftvm  the  effint  of  a 
long  droneht 

As  tin  uttle  okmd  sailed  throngfa  the  hea- 
vens, A»  looked  on  the  poor  p^de  below, 
working  in  the  sweat  of  tlmr  brow,  and  soffer- 
Ing  from  litigne,  while  she  was  free  from  care 
taH,  and  waa  borne  along  the  light 
Anwdi  of  the  mtfndng. 

"Alas!*'  said  she,  "if  I  oooU  bat  do  some 
good  to  the  poor  pec^e  there  bdow-aome- 
thing  to  lighten  their  labor,  to  soothe  thdr 
eares,  to  supply  food  to  tha  hmiBT,  to  refresh 
tbethintol'' 

And  the  day  want  on,  and  the  dood  grew 
largw;  and.  as  ^e  grew,  the  hopes  of  nun 
w«e  tamed  towards  her. 

Bat  on  the  earth  the  heat  stfll  inoreaaed. 
The  son  glowed  and  seorohed,  and  beat  on  the 
heada  of  the  laborem  till  they  were  near  ftiftt- 
ing;  yet  tbcj  nut  woric  on,  for  diaj  were 

**%^oa8t  a  look  of  entreaty  tttwaida  the 
doad,  as  if  to  say,  "Ah!  yoa  oan  hdp  as!" 


imme^atoly  began  to  desoeod  gently  towards 
the  earth. 

But  now  oooorred  to  her  what  she  had  heard 
ill  the  bosom  <tf  the  ocean,  wben  a  duld; 
namefy,  that  ttie  doods  found  death  wiieneTCr 
they  aai^  too  low,  and  eama  near  tha  earth. 

For  seme  time  she  deaoended,  and  all—I 
becaelf  to  ba  carried  Idtherand  thither.  Al 
length,  she  atood  stiU,  and  said,  bold^  and 
joynilly— 

"Mmi,  I  will  hdp  yoa,  bsi^Mn  what  may!" 

This  thought  made  her  suddenly  gigantie^ 
strong,  and  powerful.  Oie  had  nerar  9tm 
thought  herself  cipable  of  such  greatoeea.  She 
stood  over  the  earth  like  a  henoioeDt  God,  and 
raised  her  head,  and  spread  her  wings  over  tla 
fields.  Her  ipleodor  was  80  great  that  man 
and  beast  shrank  from  it;  the  trees  and  grasi 
bowed  Hmt  heads;  bat  all  aaw  in  Imt  a  Dtoa- 
faotresa. 

'*Yes,  I  win  help  yoa!"  oontinaed  to  eiy  the 
cload.  "BeoeiTe  me!  I  die  toycA!" 

It  w«s  a  tMbtj  parposs  which  eha  tbireia 
eieaated.  A  bri^t  diooe  through  hv, 
thonder  roared,  imdying  lore  tnauqderced  hcTi 
and  ahe  sank  to  earth  disaolved  in  a  flood  of 
rain.  This  rain  was  her  deed;  this  rain  waa 
har  death;  in  it  ahe  was  glorified.  Over  the 
whole  land,  as  for  as  die  rain  ^f«ad.  anae  a 
bright  bow,  made  of  the  finest  raya  of  the  sl^. 
It  was  the  last  Tiaible  mtnifostotion  of  her 
grsat,  adf^aorifleing  love.  In  a  diort  time,  it 
idao  disappeared,  bat  the  Usssing  conferred  if 
the  olond  upon  suffering  and  relinod  maaloBg 
remained.— rAe  StAoolftilm, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS 
OF  A  RECLUSE.  ^ 

THIBD  ^TRAOT. 
Think  of  it   Good  and  truth.   What  oar 
understanding  comprehends,  and  our  heart  de- 
sires.  Do  yoa  not  perceive  that  they  an  aB? 

Truth,  because  it  flows  immediately  into  tha 
onderstanding,  is  distinctly  seen,  and  aJl  that 
relates  to  it  we  can  grasp,  and,  with  logical 
square  and  rale,  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  thereof.  But  wben  we  woold  aeardi 
into  the  mysteriea  of  feeling,  it  is  as  if  a  aoik 
ud  fonnlesa  mist  only  floated  befine  ov  ayes* 
ba£9!n^  in  ito  dreamy  flaetoatioai  oor  inoit 
aearebing  glanoes. 

Tet,  aftboogh  we  "rather  feel  than  aea  the 
bteting  of  her  heart,"  and  mast  be  content  to 
do  so,  throogh  time,  and  through  etemi^,  i; 
none  the  less  truly  does  beat,  and  soids  oat, 
with  every  throb,  its  life-strwns  throa^  all 
the  fibres  of  oar  spiritual  frame. 

There  exists,  however,  a  perfect,  nnbroka 
analogy  between  Truth  and  Love  (<v  Good)  so 
that  from  the  laws  by  which  we  dearly  pei^ 
oeive  Truth  to  be  goTemed,  we  may  oimfl- 
dratly  argoe  upon  the  nature  ci  Good— 
jast  as  in  twin  rainbows  we  know,  from  tha 


Tfla,IwUl  hdp  yoa,"  Mid  the  (dood;  andjoleaily  defined  ootlina  of  ona,  wheia  to  dmv 
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tbe  limits  of  th*  otiMr  gtrfler.  man  VBontein 
form,  wUeli  onr  ^et  oonaUatly  lose. 

I  bteliere  no  peraoiu  are  so  tboaglUlBU  m  to 
believe  when  it  is  giTco  them  to  nnderstuu) 
some  new  troth,  that  the  truth  is  their  own*  or 
cre&ted  at  the  moment  of  their  first  percdnDg 
it;  for  the  simplest  of  as  most  know  that  all 
truth  ia  from  the  Lord,  and  that  it  existed  be- 
fore ever  He  had  ionned  the  earth  or  the  world, 
just  as  it  exists  to-day;  and  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  i|>propriating  to  ourselrea  the  &thom- 
Iftas  de|iths  oi  light  that  burst  npoa  our  up- 
lifted eyo  Ihroiwfa  some  torn  dow.  aaof  ima- 
gininC  that  mm  feast  ray  of  the  diviner  of 
tratb  eonki  be  the  birth  of  our  own  minds. 

Bnt  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  to 
forget  that  our  hearts  are  the  mere  reoeptacleB 
— not  the  creators— of  good  affections,  jost  as 
onr  intelleots  are  the  receptacles  of  tmth;  ud 
that  for  every  tremblmg  emotion  of  love,  as 
well  as  for  every  wise  thoagbt,  we  bare  to 
thank  Him  who  is  the  fountain  (tf  all  life  to 
Bis  oreatores. 

obscori]^  in  which  good  ia  wrapped,  in 
fsomparison  with  troth,  is  shown  by  the  preri^ 
lence  of  the  belief  that  we  shall,  attar  ntering 
the  other  world,  oontinne  to  increase  eternally 
in.  wisdom  (which  is  generally  regarded  rather 
M  knowledge),  while  virtiw  is  looked  npon  as 
ft  sort  ofcWibMeattiieendof  wnob  we 
shall  amne  di^  airire,  then  to  ait  down  in  a 
gloriona  state  of  psiftotim.  And  what  is  pf  >- 
fection?  We  cannot  be  siud  to  be  perfect  la 
any  aoqnirement  vntil  we  have  ponsssed  ew- 
•elvea  of  all  that  appertains  to  it;  therefore, 
aa  the  fonninK  of  an  angeliodiaiacter  oonsists 
in  the  acquisitioo' of  goodness,  aa  ai^  cannot 
be  said  to  be  perfect  until  he  has  acquired  the 
whole,  or  infinite  good,  which  is  for  ever  im- 
posaUe.  even  to  the  lughest  angelof  the  oeles- 
tUl  heaven.  Ordoesaperfeotangelnsaaeiie 
whoisdevdopedtothelDll  extent  of  hii  osp 
padty? 

Bat  men  are  not  foimed  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  capable  bnsg  instructed  and  de 
veloped  to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  forther. 
The  very  hnmanity,  the  bean^  and  gkwy  of 
oar  nature  consist  in  its  endless  yeamfaigR* 
ud  c^mUy  codleas  capability  of  devcltqpmeat. 

It  ii  bu  eno^  to  think  of  coning  to  a 
stancMOl  at  aU,  and  of  calling  it  <*pwfeotion;" 
batwwse  to  sepatate  good  and  truth,  sap- 
posing  it  possible  tliat  we  should  eoDthnie  to 
acquire  the  one,  after  we  have  ceased  to  pro- 
gresB  in  the  other. 

That  Divinest  Good,  that  ^'Father  in  Hea- 
ven" whom  cor  lips  are  not  pure  enoudoi  to 
ume,  nor  onr  thoughts  to  reach— shall  we 
ever,  through  all  etemi^,  cease  to  aoknow- 
ledge  ourselves,  before  Him.  most  imperfect? 
ceese  beseeehiiv  Him.  with  hnmUe  prayers,  to 
gir«  OS  each  day  our  ddly  bread?  And  will 
Be  qaendi  our  tUrst  with  spiritual  watos, 
and  leave  us  starving  for  the  Inead  of  life? 

Would  it  be  beautiftil,  even  were  it  possible, 
to  be  10  ittapnportaaoately  vtel  or  is  not  bet- 


ter to  be  good  and  simple,  even  as  a  little 
diild?  If'tbe  use  of  wisdom  in  leading  us  di- 
rect to  beauty  is  wonderfal  and  heavenly,  ita 
osB  in  leading  us  to  goodness  is  unqteakably 
higher,  more  divine,  and  muat  always  remain 
ao.  Thus  it  is  the  delight  of  truth  for  ever  to 
serve  love,  and  oi  love  for  ever  to  be  led  br 
truth,  and  the  joy  of  both  that  they  ahoold 
dwell  togethw  in  uni^. 

Do  ToU  not  poodve  that  this  abstract  saar- 
riage  is  the  rod,  divine,  first  eauss  and  type 
<k  that  onion  of  the  vlike  unlike,"  to  unravd 
whoat  deep  mystery  the  pbikw^lMn  of  olden 
time  dreamed  M^wild^  of  ear  pre-cxisteBee? 
Think  cf  it;  and  then  fonnt  that  at  first  ai^t 
seem  so  ftatastio  and  unreal,  will  soon  nnr 
diatinot,  and  show  themaelvss  to  be  magi 
good  fiff  simple,  eray  day  use. 


ENGLISH  SPORTSMAN. 

When  an  Americaa  reads  in  an  Ibdish 
newspaper  that  Mr.  Smith,  or  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Brown,  tint  one  hundred  and  thirty  brace 
of  partridges  on  a  specified  day.  and  so  many 
hves,  rabbits  and  pheasants  to  boot,  be  forma 
a  good  opinion  of  the  gunnery  (rf  tiM  gentle- 
man nanned.  and  very  naturuly  too;  but.  aa 
!  there  is  a  maiked  dinerenoe  between  hunting 
;  in  ibig^and  ud  the  same  sport  in  the  United 
States,  some  account  of  the  English  system 
may  not  be  unintereetbg  to  %  portion  of  my 
readers,  and  may  serve  to  ooneot  certain  erro- 
neons  impreasknui  th«  said  readon  may  enter- 
tarn  respecting  SagUih  shooting.  It  mar  not 
be  goierally  known  that  tin  aninals  and  Urda 
irtueh  are,  by  law,  prestfved  as  game  in  Eng- 
land, are  comparatively  tame,  fiom  the  Act 
that  no  persons  lyit  those  of  a  privileged  class 
are  allowed  to  hunt  them,  end  that  only  at  a 
certain  season;  conaequoitly,  tbey  become 
accustomed  to  man  during  ue  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  seldom  take  fright  when  he  ap- 
pears; and,  therefore,  when  the  hunter  or 
sportsman  make  his  advent  at  the  fell  of  the 
leaf,  be  finds  bnt  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
death  among  the  feathered  tribe.  He  comet 
piepaied  with  pointoa  and  Betters,  whipper»* 
bi,  and  game-keepers,  wlio  drive  the  devoted 
Uida  and  aaimala  from  their  covert,  and  then 
the  work  of  destmetion  commenceo.  The 
hates  can  hardly  be  kicked  into  a  walk,  and 
goHrally  sit  on  thdr  hauncbes.'with  their  eyes 
agape,  wondering  what  is  going  on;  while  the 
eager  and  delighted  spwtsmen  raise  their 
Rons,  and,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  fire  at  the  astonished  and  affrighted  vic- 
tims, who  appear  thanderstrock.  and  sit  won- 
dering what  all  the  noise  and  excitement  is 
about.  litUe  dreaming  that  they  are  the  cause. 
The  partridges  and  pheasants  are  better  able 
to  get  out  the  way  tbui  the  harea  and  rab- 
bits, for  they  gcnendly  take  to  the  wing;  bat, 
as  tbey  soaraelT  ever  rise  until  the  Nfanroda 
■je  near  enough  to  knock  them  over  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  gun,  then  ia  bat  little  oedit 
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doe Bpartsmcn fcrmftrkseiKiMliip.  Sonwofthe 
joong  gnUcmen  I  met  wen  kmokiDg  dgan 
tt  the  ssma  tim«  tbst  tbty  wm  wkitiDg  tor  the 
gtme  to  appear;  ud  one  partieoUr  indiridaa] 
did  "murder  most  foul,  Btrange  and  anData> 
nl"  apon  a  poor  wretch  of  a  hare  that  hap- 
pened to  be  rouBed  np  before  him.  The  ant- 
Inal  moved  alowly  out  of  the  graaa,  made  one 
or  two  Bpriaga  to  the  distanoe  of  about  fifteea 
or  twenty  feet,  when,  as  it  tamed  to  look  baok, 
the  Bportsman  seat  the  oontents  of  hia  gun 
into  it,  and  was  oongratolated  fay  hii  oompa- 
Bkm  opoQ  the  <*«reeU«iit  sIm!"  I  wat  loiA- 
faig  OTO  the  fenee  at  the  time,  and  laughed 
aloud  at  the  feat  the  youth  had  performed,  and 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  atnoge  if  ha 
had  missed  the  uoluoky  animal;  for  the  merest 
boy  ooold  have  killed  it  with  a  gut.  under  the 
oiitmmBtapces,  and  any  man  oould  have  knock- 
ed it  over  with  a  club  without  difiBculty,  and 
sarfd  the  powder  and  Bhot.  The  lacqueys 
who  attend  the  ^portamm  are  seldom  licensed 
to  kill  game,  and  oentent  tbemsdvcs  with 
driring  it  into  the  meshes  of  thdr  empli^erSt 
without  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  shot,  that 
b^ng  the  excliuire  privilege  of  the  master, 
and  never  aaaunuid  by  tbs  man.— JlenM's 
Footpath  and  Highmtf, 

MARVELS  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  telesoope  and  the  miorosoope  have 
grsatlj  enlai^ed  the  domain  of  human  know- 
Mdgfc  As  these  instruments  hare  been  im- 
proved from  time  to  time,  the  material  creator 
bag,  as  it  were,  extended  its  Umtts,  Ux  multi' 
tudes  <^  objects  unknown  htXon  have  been 
brought  into  view  with  every  new  improve' 
nent.  As  these  instmmeots  undei^  addi* 
tional  improvements  we  suaU,  doubtless,  have 
new  wonds  revealed  to  us.  and  Btill  more 
subtle  and  minute  forms  of  beauty  and  of  v^e- 
toble  and  animal  organisations,  showing  the 
unlimited  range,  and  amplitude  of  creaUon- 
The  depths  iA  ether  have,  witbeatdonbt,  worlds 
which  BO  exiating  telesoope  has  yet  desc^ed; 
ftnd  there  are  objects  and  nrma  of  existenoaao 
minute  as  to  have  eluded  as  yet  the  pying 
t^cal  powers  of  any  mioroBoops  hitherto 
manufactured.  "The  telescope,*'  says  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "eoableB  us  to  see  a  system  in  eveiy 
star;  the  microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in 
•very  atom.  The  one  shows  us  the  iuBignifi- 
oanoe  of  the  wwld  we  inbaUt;  the  other  re- 
deems it  from  all  insigDiftoanoe,  for  it  tells  us 
that  in  every  leaf  of  the  forest,  in  the  flowers 
of  ev«ry  garden,  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet, 
there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  num- 
berless as  are  die  stars  of  the  firmament" 

The  discoveries  whioh  have  been  made  by 
the  midofloope  ar6  so  marvellous  as  to  be  al- 
most beyond  the  bounds  of  lavdibiKty.  We 
shall  oonflne  our  present  skoteh  of  some  of  the 
Bsrvriloua  discovsiies  slieiled  by  the  use  of 
this  ina^mcnt  to  snoh  m.  have  bsn  repeaM> 
\j  obssTTsd  bar  nUsUo  ,]Nisons,na(l  whkh 


have  been  confirmed  by  an  abundance  cf  tat> 

timony. 

It  is  In  die  animal  kingdom  tiiat  ttw  mioo- 
scope  has  disclosed  the  most  wonderful  i^M9MK 
mens;  and  insects  and  animalcules  have  been 
the  principal  objects  which  have  been  made 
tibe  subjects  of  observation.  These  ob8erv»> 
tions  have  made  known  to  us  a  new  world,  a 
new  region  of  animal  life,  replete  with  marvels 
wbdiy  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted  vision. 

Under  the  solar  mieroscope,  tbe  muaquHQ  a^ 
somes  the  dimensions    an  animal  several  Ibet 
in  sfse,  with  large  expanded  wings  Kk«  tiiOM 
of  our  largest  birds,  uid  exqnisitdj  beautifid; 
with  1^  of  prodigious  length  and  ^gulsjrly 
jointed,  and  with  long  aatennsaimjectiog  from 
the  forehead,  and  a  cnrions  proboscis.  Tbs 
animal  is  thickset  all  over  with  hairs.  Sacb 
wing  exhibits  a  silky  texture  of  exceeding 
finenesB,  interiaced  with  fibres  so  as  to  fbrm  a 
delicate  network;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wing  is  resplendent  with  most  beautifol  oolora. 
The  {woboBcis,  though  finer  than  a  bair,  ooi^ 
Uins,  we  are  told,  six  lancets,  very  shtxp  and 
barbed  on  one  ^de.    We  wish  the  mieroscope 
or  tbe  miaoroaoopists  oould  make  the  dracovc^ 
of  the  UM  of  tiiese  very  shwp  and  very  annoy- 
ing laooets.  We  have  often  wondeird  what 
the  KM  <if  these  aaimalfl  with  their  aiz  Isnoels 
oould  be.  Doubts  have  even  visited  na  some- 
times, and  fimid  a  tenprnfy  lodgment,  in  rs- 
lation  to  Uieir  having  any  benffi-na  «se  wlia^ 
ever.   We  bavs  not  decided,  however,  tb^ 
they  have  no  sorii  use;  bnt  are  indmed  to  tUnk 
that  they  were  sent  to  soeorge  the  infaaUtants 
of  mushy  diatriots  for  their  neglect  in  not 
draining  Mtd  olearing  oiA  their  swamps  and 
hofjg.  But  to  return.  The  eye  of  tbe  mnsqnito 
is  a  meet  curious  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is 
composed  of  an  almost  -infinite  number  of 
hexagonal  (Hooes,  eadi  furnished  with  a  sepa- 
rate lens,  the  whole  aj^ring  like  a  fine  net- 
work, which  appearance  has  caused  such  eyes 
ta  be  ealled  rtiuaUtud.   All  two-winged  or 
dipterous  insects,  as  flies,  have  such  eyes-  Um 
number  of  lenses  in  the  eye  of  a  htt8»-fiy  have 
been  estimated  as  high  aa  7.000;  thoss  m  the 
eyeofsdiagon-fly  at  12000;  and  thossmths 
eye  of  a  butterfly  at  17,000.  Here,  agafai,  we 
are  puuled  to  determine  the  we  of  a 
complicated  structure;  pnssled  when  attompV 
ing  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  Providence  is 
making  the  eyes  of  flies,  mnaquitoes  and  goats 
of  snoh  msrvellras  complexity.  The  mty  thing 
that  we  know  that  goes  towards  solving  ths 
mystery,  is  the  fact  ^t  the  eyes  of  insects  do 
not  torn  in  Uieirsoekets  in  difiermt  directions  ss 
oars  do;  and  this  being  the  case,  tbe  power  ef 
vinon  in  all  directions,  which  we  have  1^ 
merely  ohaogii^  the  direction  of  the  eye,  ii 
provided  for  in  these  animals  by  inereaang  ^ 
deflnit^y  Um  Bomber  of  lenses,  and  sosetttsg 
llnm  as  to  enable  them  to  look  in  sUdmetioas 
stones. 

The  sfNdff-,  which  is  so  gsnenlly  aa  o1|feet 
of  diigask  and  sanniQa»istBO^|scisf  aoaisl 
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fnter«st  nnder  the  miaoroKoee.  H«  hta  dgbt 
glasay  blMk  eyas,  two  tamtop  ti  1i»  hmi 
umking  diraotly  vmnrdi;  two  in  'frmt  to  >m 
ftbead;  and  on  mm  ride  »  pair,  one  directed 
Ibrword  and  Utenllj,  and  the  otiiei  iMtckward 
and  lateralty,  so  that  this  wily  savage  can  Itstik 
all  aroond  at  once,  watching  for  his  prtf.  The 
8pid«r  has  eight  legs,  with  three  joints  m  each, 
thickly  set  with  haira,  and  terminatiDg  in  three 
nkoveable  daws,  which  have  little  teeth  like  a 
saw.    The  weapon  with  which  it  seizes  and 
kills  its  prey  is  a  pair  of  forceps  ntoated  in  the 
front  part  of  the  head,  which  the  spider  can 
open  and  extend  at  pleasure.   In  each  claw  is 
an  opeDiDg  through  which  it  is  sn^qjosed  this 
insect  injects  a  poisonoas  fluid  into  the  woood 
U  bas  made— a  poison  &tal  not  only  to  flies, 
hat  even  to  hnman  beingB.  as  one  or  two  e*8e8  i 
of  moent  occtirrenoa  have  lamoitaUy  damou' 
stMted. 

Under  a  good  componnd  nderoBoope,  the 
wisgs  of  haterfiia  of  Uw  most  common  Tarie* 
vtiea  are  converted  into  objeeta  of  goif  eoas 
beuty.  ■  They  are  seen,  at^,  to  be  covered 
with  scales.   These  are  what  appears  as  a  fine 
dofit  opoQ  a  finger  which'  has  Just  touched  a 
butterfly's  wing,  and  which  nnder  the  micro- 
scope are  seen  to  be  perfect  scales.   It  has 
been  estimated  that  tbete  are  tens  of  thooeands : 
of  these  scales  upon  a  single  wing.    The  but- 
terfly  is  famished  with  two  pairs  of  wings, 
which  are  laiger  in  proportion  to  the  bc^y : 
than  the  wwga  of  anj  outer  inaeot.   This,  ft 
ia  suppoaed,  raidars  it  the  more  ea^  for  them 
to  anatain  thomaelrea  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it 
huBK  the  ioatinot  of  these  waotiftil  animi^  to 
be  wnoat  constantly  apoo  the  wing.   Aa  bnt- 
terfliea  derive  their  nourishment  wholly  or 
inunly  from  liqmd  anbstanoes,  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  long,  flexible  sucking  tube,  which 
they  can  thrust  into,  the  eavities  flowers, 
where  they  obtain  what  ia  called  boney-dew. 
This  long  tube,  to  give  it  flexibility,  is  com- 
posed  of  an  exceedingly  great  number  of  wingf, 
and  appears,  under  the  microscope,  as  large  as, 
and  yet  more  complicated  than  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant    The  eyes  of  the  butterfly  are  of  the 
most  wonderful  structure.   They  are  of  the 
reticulated  sort,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  and  contain  many  thonsaod  separate 
louea.  or  what  may  be  called  ^ea  set  in  a 
particular  direction. 

Of  animaloulea.  or  little  anlmala  so  minute  aa 
tobe  wholly  iDvisible  to  the  naked  eye,tbereTc- 
laUons  of  the  microscope  are  moat  mamlloaB. 
Water-in  which  bread,  flour.-black  pepper  or 
almost  any  v^table  or  animal  matt«  ia  io- 
fioed,  soon  beeomee  full  of  these  minnte  ani- 
mals. Some  of  these  are  so  minute  that  mil* 
lims  might  be  contained  in  a  single  drop  of 
water,  and  hondreda  lying  aide  by  side  would 
not  reach  across  a  fine  hair.  They  move  and 
dart  through  water  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  larger  pnrsoe  and  devour  the  smaller. 
The;  seem  well  supplied  with  muscles,  as  they 
aeoinpliah  motioBa  in  a  non  nimhls  and 
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mrirtUr  mmmr  Oan  tin  terger  aniniria. 
Tbnr  riwpea  are  wnnodiiHa  BMUtaona,  hot 
flvqoentty  ^reeaUe  or  even  beantifliL  Tb»ir 
forma  mn  exoaedingly  nrieoa;  aoino  linaart 

some  triugnlar.  some  eylindrioal,  aomeohen- 
lar.  aome  diptical,  aome  gtobolar,  and  aomt 
onled  np  like  a  aerpent. 

If  any  one  afaonid  wiA  to  indulge  bia  . 
rioiity  f^ber  in  relatkn  to  these  animals,  he  ~ 
will  flod  abnndant  information  in  "Adams  on 
the  MioroBoope,"  or  "l^teU'a  Tbongbta  oa 
Animalenlea." 

Hie  few  examples  which  we  have  given  of 
the  marvellous  revelations  of .  the  mieroaoo]M 
cannot  foil,  wi  trust,  to  excite  new  emotiona 
of  admiration  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Uoiverw,  who  baa  flRed  the  minutest  atom  ai 
well  aa  inimcasmble  apace  with  pnoA  of  Bla 
infinite  Oontrivanoe,  Power,  Wiadom  ud 
Qoodnaas. 


A  UFB  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  BELEN  B.  CCTIXR. 

''After  a  firm  religioua  belief,  which  aome 
one  has  mentiooed  as  moat  to  he  desbed,  ooold 
/  choose,"  said  Imily  Bartly,  "the  quality  of 
mind  I  should  eovet,  woold  he  that  peculiar 
8elf*oomplao«ney  with  which  some  persons  are 
blest.  Everything  they  do  haa  merit  in  their 
own  erea,  and  they  are  alwaya  on  good  tenna 
with  wemselvea. 

"Wire  I  diBpOMd  to  envy  one  the  poascarion  j 
of  anything,  it  would  be  this  aw'iatiaflad 
feeling,  for  Bel^Teproaeh  makea  tiia  diiif  mfany 
of  my  life." 

"It  is  w^,"  aaid  Maiy  leerton,  the  yonng 
lady  addressed,  "to  feel  ooDptmotion  w  oar 
faOnrea  in  duty:  there  woald  be  no  progrensioo 
dse.  Our  oneaaineaB  of  mind  in  this  respect, 
warns  as  that  we  are  not  in  the  right  path, 
and  prompts  as  to  return  to  it.  Still  there  ja 
a  morbid  state  of  mind,  a  diseased  craaoien- 
tiousness  perhaps,  in  wbich  wo  dwell  so  exolo- 
sively  and  painfully  on  trivial  errors,  as  really 
toTeterd  our  ImprovemeBt,  and  moltiply  tM 
erils  we  lament." 

"Tes,"  said  Emily.  "I  have  myaelf  adfored 
in  tins  way,  and,  as  70a  say,  to  aoeh  an  extant 
aa  to  hinder  my  progrcaaion. 

*'  From  befaig  confined  to  me  ast  of  Idaaa,  aad 
having  a  little  to  direct  my  mind,  at  one  tfano 
I  foil  into  a  haUt  of  dwdfii^  on  my  own  foil- 
area  and  weokneaaea,  till  tbey  loomed  up  bo- 
fore  me  lante  and  terrible,  magnified  by  tbe 
mistineaa  dat  enshrouded  my  focnltica.  and 
finally  pre  wed  me  doihi  with  aoeh  a  nigh^ 
mare  weight,  as  to  weaken  my  enft^ea,  and 
increase  the  foilings  I  deplored. 

"How  oorioosly  are  we  oonstitnted.  and  bow 
little  we  know  of  onr  own  natures;  and  men- 
tally and  uoially,  as  well  as  physically,  soffer 
from  thia  ignorance.  The  fooulties  of  tbe  best 
balanced  minds  are  Hable  to  be  jarred  from 
;  their  nice  accord;  and  indeed  wtea  an  thoae 
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ill  whkli  all  work  in  luurmonj,  «Mh  in  iti 
pfoper  {tooe  ud  pnqwrtioD? 

**Bow  mnob  we  Med  mantel  phynoiMU  to 
MBiBtiw  in  ftdjusting  them  rightly.  I  hav* 
tndorad  maoh  nfflering  in  this  w%y,  »M  \ 
brongbt  oa  mjadf  muy  evils  that  might  eeuly : 
l»Te  been  nfcdded,  had  I  giT«n  m  moeh  time  i 
la  the  BtuAj  U  my  own  syatemrud  the  proper 
orbit  or  mj  Gioaltiea,  u  to  leftni  thnt  of  other 
woridst  which,  ftftor  nil,  wm  bo  grent  oooeom 
•f  mine,  or  thoold  at  kaat  bare  boMi  a  aeoood- 
uyone.  It  was  strange  to  me  now  on  kKridnc 
bm,thatn  manTvetra  of  mf  lift  ahonld 
bare  been  emplmd  m  aequirinc  knowledge  of 
this  sort,  to  thratiwioa  of  thft  more  immo- 
diatdj  important  to  myself,  and  baring  a 
HK»e  direct  bearing  on  my  bapfrinesa — straiiger 
that  those  so  moch  <dder  and  wiser,  shoud 
hare  been  the  adnsers  aod  direotoi*  of  sooh  a 
oonrse,  untaught  ite  inconsistency  by  their 
own  experience. 

*'I  felt  an  inkling  of  the  absurd!^  of  this 
eren  then,  but  too  htUe  oonfldeiioe  in  my  own 
indgmcat,  to  oppose  it  to  that  of  those  to  whom 
I  looked  up  as  my  betters. 

"I  learned  by  slow  degrsw  to  regulate  my 
mental  and  moiral  maeUneiy  when  it  bacano 
denngsd.  At  the  tine  to  wludi  I  ha*»  re- 
ftned,  thoogh  I  ban  n  n«twnl  kve  of  system 
nnd  ofdar.  ud  of  beauty  and  fltnav  in  ereiy- 
tidng,  I  did  not  observe  it,  permitting  the  af* 
fcirs  over  which  I  had  snperrision  to  nil  into 
oonlbsion,  enduring  mooh  uneasineBa  and  Bof- 
ftviog  in  oooseqaanoef  hot  saamlag  powarieaa 
to  prevent  it.  •  ' 

**I  hare  a  suue  <tf  tlie  raltw  of  time  which 
would  make  me  desire  that  not  one  moment 
ihonld  pass  unladen  with  good  reprai,  but  1 
seemed  to  be  borne  helplessly  on  its  ourrent, 
permitting  many  preoions  htmrs  to  glide  by,  in 
wliicb  I  bad  invested  neither  pleasure  nor 
profit. 

"I  desire  harmony,  and  wonld  so  ad^  my- 
self to  persona  and  ctrewMtanoea  aroond  me. 
as  to  oaoss  no  jarring  or  friction  in  die  social 
naoliine,  but  I  felt  myself  going  ooontcr  to 
this»  Arawn  as  by  an  invinUe  powar.  One- of 
the  greatest  enj^ments  life  (or  me,  is  pto- 
isoting  tha  hairiness  of  otiiMrs  in  any  way  that 
may  proaent  itself;  and  with  those  with  whom 
we  nava  daily  intcramrse.  these  are  immesp 
snrable,  yet  with  a  yearning  to  bestow  and  re- 
oeiTe  sympatic,  I  wrapped  ray  myself  in  an 
icy  reserve  tb»i  seeaaed  to  preclude  it.  Hy 
voice  lost  its  melody,  and  oeoame  dry  and 
husky;  my  motions  deprived  of  ease  and  graoe, 
assumed  angularity;  my  very  chirography  was 
Btifi*  or  irrwular,  seenung  to  take  on  i  new 
ehanuster.  These  things  are  strange  myste- 
ries, imperfectly  underMood,  and  well  worth 
sto^.  MythMghts,  wfaiohhadbeenwoBtto 
be  of  things  baantiflil  and  paaeefal  and  lovaly, 
ware  somadmea  pwradad  Iqr  daik  Imagfs.  and 
ahadowa  veiled  their  baaahr.  TIhis  in  vaiioaa 
wnai  vioUtsdmylamof  beanty  and  fitnaaa 
nd  oidv>  wiibing,  snd  atdving  taafbotaally, 


to  adjost  mvself  in  aeoordaoee  with  tme  har- 
mony, tili,  locking  into  myself,  far  Am  di^ 
greca  I  was  onaUed  to  ratimi  to  at." 

FACTS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 

Ths  Manohahobl  Tkhb. — There  is  in  the 
West  Indies  a  tree  called  the  Mandkanod.  It 
is  a  beaatifol  tree,  with  fresh  green  and  gloesy 
foliage.  Its  blossom  is  also  vtry  beantiftd. 
and  It  bears  a  fruit— a  veiy  fragrant^  ydlow 
apple.  But  hidden  beneath  all  this  b«aa^, 
in  juices  and  exhalations,  is  a  most  virulent  and 
deadly  poison-  If  the  fruit  is  eaten,  it  pr(H 
duces  instant  deaUi;  and  if  its  s^  fella  npoa 
any  part  of  the  akin,  it  ruses  acre  and  fava- 
iug  Misters,  both  dangerous  and  painftal.  Ths 
Indians  fi»meriy  nasd  tlie  Joioe  of  thia  tree  to 
dip  ^air  amnra.  in  order  that  they  mif^t  poi- 
son the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 

Thb  Bottshflt  Flowib.— There  is  a  planti 
growing  in  the  tropical  r^^oos,  which  bears  a 
flower  almost  exactly  resembling  one  of  Jhs 
largsst  and  most  beautiful  of  the  butterfly 
ciea.  It  haa  large,  painted  wings,  spotted  mid 
onrionBlyvatiagated.  Its  bo4y  is  oovered  with 
a  airffc.  nlfcf  down,  dmilar  to  that  upon  the  in- 
sect;  and  uie  whole  appearance  oi  the  flower 
is  so  wonderfully  like  ue  butterfly  as  to  oon- 
pletely  deceive  the  eye  at  first  sight 

Food  ik  thb  Dssbst.— A  French  naturalist 
e^Utad  specimens  of  a  oorions  product  of 
some  ti  the  African  deserts.  It  lotted  fibs 
partictea  of  oork.  of  various  rises.  li^t  and 
spongy.  When  placed  in  the  moolh,  and 
cliewed,  it  seemed  like  a  roog^,  tasteless  meal; 
bat  it  is  capable  of  being  m^e  into  a  very  nu- 
tritions and  palateUe  mad.  In  the  maming, 
it  is  seen,  sv  mfles  and  miles,  ooveriug  tiw 
desert  saud,  in  the  idiape  of  a  small  mustmiom, 
or  mosa,  which  hag  grown  up  in  the  nigl^  It 
must  be  gathered  btibrethe  sun  is  hi{^.fbrhii 
beams  seem  to  melt  it  away  so  ewnpletdy 
that  not  a  trace  of  it  remuns.  in  a  few  bona 
the  plenteous  sapi^y  entirely  disappeais.  It 
can  be  preserved  for  some  time,  by  drying;  so 
that  the  traveller  can  supply  lumself  with  a 
sufficiency  to  sustain  him  while  travelling  over 
tracts  of  country  where  it  cumot  be  pnoored. 

ToB  Tboohilos.— When  the  crocodile  eonus 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Nile,  be  is  greatly  anw^ed  by  small  insects  at 
the  gnat  speoies,  called  Bcidella.  They  fly 
into  his  huge  montii,  and  festen  upon  tus  jaws 
and  tongue  until  they  are  quite  covered.  Ha 
would  have  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  this 
annt^ance,  if  it  were  not  for  a  little  bird, 
oaUed  the  Trochikis.  This  bird  is  oowtantly 
:  pMiying  vpon  ths  Badalla,  and  is  alwi^s  k 
ssandi  of  uem.  It  is  also  tha  only  one  wUA 
doss  not  InsUueUvaly  ftsr  and  shim  lbs  eroea- 
dila.  She  flntttra  femiliaily  about  him;  sad 
whnbelfss  on  tha  sand,  with  Us  immmss 
Jaws  dirtaiidad,a&d  tafestsdwitb  Badella,ii 
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ah»  flies,  ftiid  sooo  dmn  his  mouth  of  all 
trovbleaome  inseots*  He  never  shots  his 
nouUi  witbont  priog  hn  tioM^  wuniog*  hj 
oortain  moioidar  moniiHBls  in  Jib  dmiK. 

Turn  SnoujUACE.— TbereisonlyfmeBpedesof 
fksh  knofra,  whidi  boQds  a  Best  with  u  nnch 
precincn  and  regulirity  as  a  }iiA,   It  is  oalted 
tlte  Sticklebickt  and  InhaUts  pebUy  streania 
of  fresh  water.   The  mle  fish  has  all  the 
work  to  do  of  boildiDg  the  nest  mod  taking 
(mrettf  the       ikod  young  ones.  He  first  selects 
&  proper  spot  in  whiish  to  build  Us  nest.  Then 
he.goes  afaovad  and  collects,  in  his  month,  all 
the  straws  and  bits  of  grass  or  leaves,  which 
»re  floating  upon  the  stream,  and  brings  and 
be»ps  them  up  where  he  has  decided  to 
boihl;  but,  as  the  materials  are  light  and 
lisUe  to  drift  down  the  stream,  m  talces 
the  precaution  to  bring  saod,  also,  to  deposit 
on  the  first  layer  of  his  nest,  and  thus  bold  it 
in  its  ^ace.   In  order  to  make  his  biUlding 
materials  a^ian  togethw,  he  presses  his  body 
■gainst  tham  in  a  slow,  Tibruoiy  manner,  io 
wder  to  paste  Asm  1^^  the  slime  that  exudes 
fkom  his  skin.  When  ths  nest  is  pret^  wdl 
adnneed,  the  fldi,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is 
strong  enough  to  ledst  the  Ktion.  t)t  the 
stream,  agitates  the  water  with  his  fins, 
making  small  waves  beat  agabst  it;  and  if  he 
obserres  that  any  of  the  straws  are  mored,  he 
plasters  than  down  again,  and  heaps  on  more 
sand.   In  this  manner,  he  continues  until  his 
bouse  is  finished.  The  door  is  tbcm  made  by  re- 
peatedly thrusting  his  body  ttuough  the 
till  a  iMud  hole  is  made.  J.  A.  A. 


CANDELABRA. 


Gsndelalwa  were  olgects  of  great  impoftanoe 
in  anctoit  art.  They  were  original^  need  as 
oandlestioks;  but,  after  oil  was  introduced, 
they  were  used  to  hold  lamps,  and  stood  oo 
ths  ground,  baii»Tery  tallr  ftom  four  to  seven 
in  beii^t  The  simplest  candelabra  were 
of  wood;  otben  were  nry  sfdendid,  hotii  in 
matnial  and  in  their  onumente.  The  largest 
candelabra,  plaoed  in  temples  and  pawoes, 
were  of  marble,  with  ornaments  in  relief,  and 
Cistened  to  the  gronnd.  There  are  several 
specimens  in  the  Museom  Clementium,  at 
Borne.  These  large  cauddabra  wcm  also 
altars  of  incense,  the  carving  showing  to  what 
god  they  were  dedicated.  They  were  also 
given  as  offbrings,  and  were  then  made  of  finer 
metals,  and  even  precioaB  stones.  Candelabra 
were  also  made  of  baked  earth,  but  they  were 
mostly  of  elegantly  wroariit  tomxe.  They 
omsisted  of  three  parts:—!,  the  feet;  2,  the 
shaft;  3,  the  plinth,  with  the  tray,  npm  which 
^  lamp  was  pUoed.  The  base  geoen^y  oon- 
aisted  fif  uumal'B  fcet,  omameated  widi 
leaves.  The  shaft  was  fluted;  and  on  the 
plinth  often  stood  a  flgnre  holdiu  die  top, 
geamlly  in  the  ■hue  of  a  vase*  andon  wiaai 
nstsd  the  tn^.  ths  fannAioK  qwiiWslita 


1  irom 
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are  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and  also  thoas 
where  the  diaft  is  finned  by  a  statne,  bear^ 
a  terchlike  kmp,  and  each  arm  holding  a 
plate  for  a  lamp.  Another  kind  of  caodda- 
Wom  is  called  lampadarii.  These  were  in  the 
form  piUus,  with  arms  or  Ivauohee  from 
which  the  lemps  himg  by  diaius.  In 
Mueeo  Btmaoo  Qremiana,'  at  Bome.  are : 
three  oauddabra,  m  various  ibrms,  which 
excavated  at  Oervetri.  Some  have  smooth, 
and  soow  have  fluted  diafts,  and  on  which  is 
represented  a  oltmUi^  snfaual,  a  aerpenti 
linrd,  weasel,  or  a  cm  ihUowing  a  ooek. 
Bcmietimes  the  shafts  bear  a  onp,  or  branch 
into  many  anus,  between  whidb  stand  beanti-- 
fol  little  figures,  or  they  have  plates  risiiiig 
perpendicularly  above  one  another.  Th^  gene- 
tally  rmt  on  the  feet  of  lions,  men,  a  staA 
oc  they  are  supported  by  figures  (tf  satyrs,  £e. 
Some  candelabra  are  in  the  form  of  a  human 
bdng,  bearing  a  plate  in  the  outstretched 
hand;  and  sometimes  tbe  pillsr  is  supported 
by  ouiytides.  The  most  ourious  specimens  ctf 
candelabra,  as  respects  limn  and  wra-kman- 
afaip,  ue  those  excavated  at  FOmpni.  These 
are  all  <tf  broose;  and  tiiat  they  vrere  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  is  proved  from 
the  rej^eaantation  oo  an  Btnacan  vase,  of  me 
which  serves  to  gjve  Ught  to  the  guests  assem- 
bled round  a  banquet  taUe.  ^u^areslendec 
in  tbcsr  proportions*  and  perfeotly  porlafale> 
rarely  exceeding  Ave  leet  in  bright.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  none  of  the  oanddabra, 
luthnto  found,  exhibit  any  Sf^eatanee  of  a 
sooM  or  a  ^oke  at  the  ttm,  from  whidi  an  in- 
foreooe  ttf  the  nss  of  eaadies  oosld  be  diawn. 


THE  DEACOK'S  ORDER. 

A  pious,  but  illiterate  deaoon,  ki  a  ceriidn 
town  acljaomt  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  gave  to  the 
coachman  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which,  he  said, 
was  written  the  name  of  a  couple  of  books, 

which  lie  wished  him  to  oall  for  at  Mr.  A  % 

bookstore.  The  driver  called  at  the  stere,  and 
handing  the  mesMiraDdam  to  a  detk,  said: 

"I3iere'8  a  oouple  of  bo(dcB,  which  Deaoon 
B.  vrished  you  to  send  to  him.*' 

The  den  after  a  carefhl  examination  of  the 
paper,  was  unable  to  make  "bead  or  tail"  <tf  it* 
and  passed  it  to  the  book-keeper,  who  was 
supposed  to  know  something  oflettera;  bat  to 
him  it  was  also  "Greek."  The  pn^rietor  was 
called,  and  he  also  gave  the  tlung  up  in  despair; 
and  it  was  finally  eonduded  best  to  send  the 
memorandnm  back  to  the  deaoon,  as  it  was 
supposed  be  must  have  sent  the  wron^  P*pv> 
Astheeoeoh  arrived  at  the  village  mn.  the 
driver  saw  tbe  deacon  waiting  on  we  steps. 

*'Well,  driver,"  said  he*  "did  you  get  my 
books  tfr^?" 

**Booh!  no;  and  a  good  reason  whj,  for 
there  oouldn*t  a  mu  in  Wozocotcc  nsi  yoor 
old  ben  tracks." 

**Oottldn't  read  'iHsnl  Let  ma  aea  the 
pap«^ 
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Tb»  driver  drew  it  from  bii  pookat.  and 
pwsed  it  to  ttie  doMon,  wbo,  tftkiog  out  ud 
mrefally  ftdjasUng  his  glMBcs,  bdd  the  meam- 
nodum  st  arm's  length,  exotafaniiig,  M  ht  did 
•0,  in  a  rery  aatlsflMl  tone: 

"Wbr.  it's  as  plain  as  Ae  note  on  yoor  Cue! 
—'To  S-A-H  Box*— *two  psalm  books!'  I 
-Wishlaelerksfaad  bettergotoflebool  awha«!" 
^^nd  bm  ths  dsaoon  nade  lane  Teflactiona 
upon  **igiiorailoe  of  the  timas,"  and  the 
want  of  attentiOQ  tft  booka  the  **iiatDg  go- 
neratkn,"  whiA  would  hare  bean  »Sl  veiy 
well»  if  said  bj  nmabod j  daa. 


HOME. SICKNESS. 

IThere  X  am,  the  belli  are  gilded* 

Stored  with  pictures  bright  end  rar^ 
Streins  of  deep  melodious  mniic 

Float  upon  the  perfumed  air: — 
Nothing  stire  the  dreary  eitence 

Sftv.e  the  melancholy  tea, 
Near  the  poor  and  bumble  cottagOj 

Where  I  fain  would  bet 

Where  1  am,  the  snn  it  ■hinia^ 
.   And  the  purple  windows  glow. 
Till  their  rich  armorial  shadows 

Stain  the  marble  floor  below: — 
Faded  Autumn  leaves  are  trembling, 

On  the  withered  jasmine  tree. 
Creeping  round  the  little  casement, 

Where  I  Mn  woald  bet 

Where  I  am,  the  days  are  passing 

O'er  a  pathway  strewn  with  tfowerai 
Song  and  joy  and  starry  pleasures 

Crown  the  happy,  smiling  honrst— 
Slowly,  heavily,  and  sadly. 
Time  with  weary  wings  must  flee, 
■  Marked  by  rain,  and  toil  and  sorrow, 
Wbers  I  nin  would  bel 

Where  I  am,  iha  groat  and  noble, 

Tell  BBS  of  renown  aad  fame. 
And  the  red  wine  sparkles  bighast, 

To  do  honor  to  my  namei — 
Far  away  a  place  is  vacant. 

By  a  hamble  hearth  for  me. 
Dying  embers  dimly  show  itj 

Where  I  fain  would  bel 

Where  I  am  are  glorious  dreamlngi, 

Science,  genlns,  art  divine, 
And  the  (treat  minds  whom  all  booor 

Interctttuge  their  thoughts  with  mine— 
A  fsw  simple  hearts  are  waiting, 

Longing,  wearying  forma. 
Far  away  where  leara  are  &lling. 

Where  I  fain  would  bel 

Where  I  am,  all  think  roe  happy, 

For  so  well  I  play  my  part, 
None  can  gaess,  who  toiile  around  me. 

How  tu  distant  is  ny  beart^— 
Far  away,  in  a  poor  cottage, 

Listening  to  the  dreary  sea. 
Where  the  treasures  of  my  life  tra, 

Wbaie  I  fiun  woald  bel 


THte  JOKING  CLBRGYMAK. 

Rer.  Dr.  Byles  was  the  original  oompoond  of 
religion  andwiirtii,  oonqaowma  in  the  lattsr 
part  o£  the  last  centtuy.  in  New  Eogland. 
With  a  good  heart,  a  mind  of  stable  principles, 
and  a  decent  reverence  for  his  holy  office,  be 
nevertbeleas  possessed  a  booyant  and  geiMnl 
flow  of  spirits,  constantly  ruonin^  over  with 
pnos  and  witty  oonceita-  He  maintained  Us 
connection  with  bis  (tbe^Uia  street)  cbonA, 
for  forty-three  jentB.  He  was  a  hale  yet  aged 
man  when  the  Revolutionary  war  b^an,  and 
in  his  political  predilections  leaned  toward  the 
royal  side. 

In  Hay,  1777,  it  waa  deemed  neceasaiy  to 
arrest  him  as  a  Toty.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
pot  on  board  a  gaard-ship  and  sent  to  Eng> 
land.  Subsequently  the  sentence  waa  changed 
to  confinement  in  his  hoose.  A  sentinel  was 
kept  beftve  his  door  day  and  night,  whom  be 
Was  wont  to  call  his  ^'observ-a-tory."  At  the 
last,  the  vigilance  of  the  Boud  of  War  relaxed, 
and  the  sentinel  disappeared;  after  a  while  he 
waa  t^laoad,  and  ma  «  little  remorad  alio- 
Bather. 

The  Doctor  used  plcaaantlr  to  ronailc.  Oat 
he  had  been  **gnarded,  regarded  and  divqsard- 

ed/*  Once  the  Doctor  tried  to  have  the  seo> 
tind  let  him  go  after  some  milk  for  his  family: 
bat  be  was  firm  and  woald  not  He  then 
argued  the  ease  with  the  bcmeat  bat  siniple 
follow,  and  actaslly  induced  him  to  gp  aftar 
the  milk,  while  he,  the  Doctor,  kept  gtiard  him- 
self! The  neighbors  were  filled  with  wonder- 
ment  to  see  their  pastor  walking  in  measnred 
strides  before  his  own  door,  with  the  aentind's 
gun  at  his  shoulder,  and  when  the  story  got 
almad  it  furnished  food  for  town  gossip  and 
nM'iiuisnt  for  isTwal  days* 

The  Dootor  bad  ntbcr  a  dnewish  wilb;  aa 
onaday  he  oallod  at  the  old  diatiDeiy  that 
atood  in  Unoohi  stmt,  and  aocoatad  toa  paa- 
prietor  in  these  words: 

"Do  you  still?" 

"That  is  my  badness,"  replied  Mr.  ffin. 
the  proprietor. 

"Well,  then,**  said  the  Doctor,  ««I  afaooU 
like  to  have  yon  go  and  sUH  my  irifo.'* 

He  served  rather  an  nngallant  tridc  maa 
this  same  good  lady  at  another  time.  He  had 
some  corioeitiee,  which  people  ooeasionaUy 
called  to  see.  One  day  two  ladies  called.  llr& 
B.  was  then  "in  sa<k."  and  begged  bcr  haa- 
baod  to  shut  her  in  a  oloset  while  he  exhihited 
his  cariosikieB.  He  did  so.  After  oihilatiM 
CTenthing  else,  be  said, 

**Now,  ladiss.  I  have  nasrwd  my  maW 
cnriosi^  to  ths  last,"  and,  imsaiac  tfaeooar,k 
exhibited  Mia.  B.  to  Ow  lacbes. 

There  waa  an  unaasmly  "slough  of  dcspsaf 
before  his  door  in  the  shape  of  a  qa^jnhe^ 
which  he  had  repeatedly  tpged  the  town  sa- 
thoritiaa  to  remove.  At  last  two  of  die  ton 
offiom  in  a  oairags  got  fluily  stock  k  iL 
Ihir  wUpped  lha  hciao,  diey  Immd  and  gsol, 
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Ini  they  oot^d  not  getmit.  I>f.  BjUa  war 
ihan  fiom  Abe  window.  H«  itiplMd  out  into 
the  street.  "I  am  delighted,  goMmm,"  Mid 
he,  robbing  his  haods  with  ^m,  "to  m  yon 
staring  in  the  matteri^lsst!"  Tho  vwn  in 
the  ground"  wu  besled  soon  ftfiarr 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  DENISOK 

Tni  Fbdixs  or  DaHnuu.— Will  yon  ham 
piMappU  or  orange?  peritaps,  some  of 
these  ydlow>straaked  bananas,  with  a  few 
lemon  aisles,  of  so  ddioions  a  flavor  tlwt  toq 
ftoey  tb^  mnst  hare  been  the  idmtical  ibr- 
Uddra  fruit  that  tempted  oar  original,  grand- 
sat  of  graad-manunas  to  forftit  her  high  estate 
iir  the  sako  ui  swsh  loseiou  flavor. 

The  long,  thick  plomes  <tf  the  ooooanvt  tree 
•toiaa  almost  faito  the  window  at  vhiA  I 
write.  Bappooe  I  bid  yonder  ohooolate-eolored 
ooelie,  in  lus  one,  ^ctoresqne  cotton  garment, 
niok  you  some  of  its  frnita.  Up  he  goes— IBs 
Mms  gliatenii^  like  poUshed  mahogany, 
his  tarhaaed  head  thrown  back— ftnter,  higher 
—there  he  is.  at  last  He  gathers  one  <tf  the 
•welled  nnto,  "shins"  down  like  a  8oho(d-b(^. 
and  lays  it  before  as. 

Now,  let  me  toll  yon,  it  is  not  at  all  like  the 
tongh,  oily  Uiing  yon  get  at  hom&  It  is 
ycning.  fresh  and  tonder.  Were  it  hard,  "we 
W«8t  Indians,"  ahem!— aboold  not  oonsider  U 
wordi  eatiog.  The  shell  is  opmed  by  a  small 
indsion,  lai^  enough  to  maait  a  spoon,  the 
iuUe  poured  oat— «inet  as  aabrasia  w  ehnoest 
MctM'—the  palp— that  is  so  like  lind  with  you 

eatea  with  a  spoon.  There  yoa  hare  the 
ODOoannt  in  all  ito  ddiotoos  flavon 

Don't  be  bashfol,  pray;  here  are  **8tar  ap- 
ples." like  eoonnoos  grapea— pniple  and  Ins- 
etoos  loohing-^Tsr  sweet  and  delicate;  h«n  is 
the  goava,  which,  when  you  have  acquired  ih^ 
taste,  yoa  will  consider  moat  deleotabh  frnit. 
Shall  I  help  Toa  to  those  beantiful  crimson 
pomt^ranatosf  or  had  yoa  rather  Inndi  on 
those  more  richly  flavored  mangoee?  I  assure 
yoa,  yon  will  return  to  them.  Here  are  sappa- 
silloea,  al^*  Some  do  not  lore  than,  bat  tbe^ 
are  sweet  and  rery  bealthfhl.  Ta^  of  tins 
**soar  sq>,"-^hat  is  it  likel  Fine  lemon 
iee-aream;  I  thought  yoa  wwdd  say  so. 
Sprinkle  it  with  wbiM  sugar;  take  it  on  the 
tip  of  your  aihar  fork,  and  it  wiU  mdt  in  yOur 
nottth. 

Or,  if  yoa  are  tired  of  the  sweet  froito,  here 
is  y^  roasted,  yam  boiled,  yam  fried,  any 
way  good  and  safo  eating— plantain  hot  from 
the  fire— put  on  salt  and  batter,  and  you  hsTc 
something  a  touch  above  Indian  com.  Here, 
toOt  is  the  cassava,  in  thin,  delicate  slices, 
toasted  brown  and  bottered;  one  of  the  most 
piOataUe  of  iKsheB. 

Don't  starti  that  is  one  of  our  house  birds; 
now  he  is  away  ag^— now  pereh«d  on  the 
window-siU.  Observe  what  beantifal  ftatheis! 
i«4iat  a  ydtov  breasU  He  Is  never 

iMunaed  ben— allowed  freeingnn  md  cgreii 


— IdoaticnawiAy.  See  bow  near  he  flies  to 
Jocko,  who  grtos  and  splatters  on  bis  hoose- 
top,  and  wonH  flan  get  Urn  within  big 
dutehes. 

Ton  are  ddigbted  with  our  trees;  so  am  t. 
The  stately  palm,  the  Ml-foUaged  mahogai^ 
tree,  with  its  dark  pear-shaped  fruit;  jIHb 
graeeAil  cooeaant,  lightly  bending  to  the 
as  if  oraring  its  blessing;  the  crimson-crdRn' 
oleander;  the  roignionette,  not  dwarfed  as  at 
home,  hat  sprinkled,  like  snow-blossoms,  all 
over  the  thknc  branobee  of  a  beantiful  tree,  the 
hibiacas,  with  ito  varied  shades;  the  glossy 
lime,  all  de(d[ed  widi  onerald  drops;  tM 
gddflo  onuBge,  fleeUng  the  deeper  green;  fan- 
mense  shaddocks,  that  would  make  a  Freneh- 
laaa  ahn^  his  sboalders  and  '*dQck"  bis  bead; 
the  lemon  apple,  with  ito  glorious  ]»8si(ni- 
flower  and  satin  leaf;  the  profile  tree,  whose 
curious  leaf  of  brown  and  pink  discloses  the 
ontliue  of  the  human  face  divine  in  various 
parts. 

The  hoosee,  too,  are  tiwy  not  pret^?  each 
that  in  by  trees,  and  sarrounded  by  delightfbl 
gardens;  the  streets  all  wide  and  regular,  here 
and  there  shaded  by  the  bamboo  tree.  Speak- 
ing of  that,  leads  me  to  dwell  fer  a  moment 
upon  an  arched  pathway  we  saw  lately,  made 
of  the  bamboo,  the  branches  being  twined  ao 
artfoUy  oreriiead,  that  th^  kwk  like  the  oaa- 
ning  workmanship  of  nature. 

Usten  to  the  Uida.  On  eveiy  band  tiieb 
simple  mdodies  ascend  to  Hwven.  There  is 
one.  on  the  edge  of  yonder  twig.  His  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  tbie  liquid  notes  pour  out  and 
fall,  like  incense,  on  the  dewy  dawn.  Lookl 
how  his  crimson  breast  swells  with  the  rare 
tones:  see  his  wide,  green  beak,  the  tremulous 
motion  of  his  delicate  frame;  surely,  O  Qod! 
in  vrisdom  hast  Thoa  made  them  alL— 0/te< 
Branch. 


THE  TURN-PIKE  BOY  AND  THE 
BANKER. 

It  was  daring  a  panfe,  some  years  since, 
that  a  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  now  call 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  seated,  with  something  of 
a  melMcmly  look,  in  his  dreary  back  room, 
watobing  his  clerks  paying  away  thousands  of 
pounds  hoariy.  Thompson  was  a  buiker  of 
exoellent  eredit  There  existed,  perhaps,  In 
the  tAty  of  London  no  safer  concern  than  fliat 
of  Messrs.  Thompson  Sa  Oo.;  bat  at  a  moment 
such  as  I  speak  of,  no  rational  reflection  was 
admitted,  no  former  stobility  was  looked  to; 
a  gttieral  distrust  was  felt,  and  eveir  one 
rushed  to  his  banker's  to  withdraw  bis  hoard, 
fearful  that  the  next  instont  would  be  too  late, 
forgetting  entirely  that  this  step  was,  of  all 
others,  the  most  like  to  insure  the  ruin  he 
sought  to  avoid. 

But  to  return.  The  wealthy  cittsen  sat 
gloomfly,  wateUng  tiw  oatponring  of  his  gold, 
and  wiu  a  grim  smfle  listening  to  the  clamor* 
ou  demands  on  bia  oaahien  »r  aithragh  be 
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Mt  ptrfeotir  w^r  secnre  u  to  nltt- 
lOAte  BtrcDgth  of  his  Teaonrccs,  yet  b»  oooH 
not  repreae  •  feding  of  Utieraem  u  be  caw 
ccMtitaeat  after  oonstitaent  rash  in,  and 
those  wktHB  he  alvays  fondly  imagiiwd  to  be 

*  his  dearest  friends,  «i^;^y  tadrang  in  the 

^Mjaapon  bis  stroog-box. 

^^■resently,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 

^Whger  was  ushered  in,  who,  aner  gaiii^  for 
a  moaent  at  the  bewil^red  baakcr,  oooUy 

f  drew  a  chw,  and  afaroptly  addreaud  Urn— 
**You  will  pardon  me.  sir,  fm  addng^rathar 
a  stnuige  questi<m;  but  I  am  a  plain  man, 
aod  like  to  oomrstmight  to  the  pant" 

"Well,  dil  '  impadsnllj  intsmiptad  the 
otber. 

"I  han  beard  that  yon  hare  a  nm  as  yov 

bank,  sir." 
"Weill" 
♦•Is  it  tme?" 

"BeaUy,  sir.  I  must  decline  replying  to 
yoor  very  extraordiaary  query.   If,  howerer, ; 

Eon  bare  any  money  in  the  bank,  you  bad  | 
Btter  at  once  draw  it  out,  and  so  satisfT  I 
joorself;  our  cashier  will  instantly  pay  yon;  ; 
and  the  banker  rose,  as  a  hint  fiir  dw  stranger 
to  withdraw. 

**Far  from  it,  dr;  I  bars  not  a  rfypenos  in 
yoor  bands." 

"Then  may  X  ask  yon  what  ii  yoor  b«ineas 
bete? 

"I wish  toknowif  aanall  ■amironld  aid 

you  at  this  momenti" 

*'Why  do  you  ask  that  question?" 

"Because,  if  it  would,  I  dwald  gMlj  P*7 
ia  a  small  deposit." 

The  moneynl^aler  started. 

•*¥on  seem  surprised.  Yon  don't  know  my 
persim  or  my  motive.  Ill  at  onoe  e^qOatn. 
bo  you  reoolleet.  some  tmnty  yean  ago,irtMn 
TOO  resided  in  £a8ex?** 

«PerfecUy." 

**Wdl,  tben,  perfa^n  yon  have  not  Ibr^ 
Mttn  the  tuminke-gate  tluough  vhieh  you 
paand  daily?  My  father  kept  that  gate,  and 
was  TCiT  men  honnred  with  a  few  minutes* 
ehat  wim  you.  Ooe  Ohristoaas  morning,  my 
father  was  sick,  and  X  attended  the  toll-bar- 
On  that  day,  you  paased  through,  and  I  opned 
iba  gate.   Bo  yon  reoolleot  it,  but?" 

**Not  I,  my  friend." 

"No,  sir;  few  such  men  remember  their 
kind  deeds,  but  those  benefited  by  them  sel- 
dom fivget  them.  X  am,  perhaps,  pndiz: 
listen,  bowerer,  only  a  hw  momantai  and  I 
have  done." 

The  banker,  w^  began  to  ftal  intareited. 
at  once  assented. 

"Well,  sir,  as  I  oaid  bsflire,  I  thraw  qwn 
the  gate  for  you.  and,  aa  I  oonaidsred  myself 
in  duty  bound.  I  wished  ym  a  hmppy  ObrisV 
mas.  'Thank  you,  my  lad,'  r«|died  you, 
*thank  you,  and  the  same  to  yo«;  here  is  a 
trifle  to  make  it  so;'  and  you  threw  me  a  aseen 
ahilUi^  WKO.  It  was  the  first  mmtf  I  arer 
posseaHd.  and  nsiar  sball  I  fixgik  layjoyon 


raoeiTing  it,  or  yoor  kind  snile  when  bestow- 
ing it.  X  long  treasured  it,  and,  as  X  grew  np, 
added  a  little  to  it.  till  X  was  able  to  rent  a 
toll  myself.  Ton  soon  after  left  that  part  of 
the  oonntiT,  and  I  knfr  eag^t  <^  you.  Xcariy, 
however,  I  -faaTe  been  gaining  od.  Toar  pre- 
sent brought  good  fortune  with  it.  X  am  now 
oompufttiTdy  rich,  and  to  you  I  consido'  I 
owe  all.  So.  this  morning,  htaring  aod- 
doitaUy  tiMt  there  was  a  ran  on  your  bank,  X 
oHleetad  all  my  capital,  and  hava  bsoaght  it 
ta  lodge  wiUi  yoa,  ia  oaae  it  can  be  vf  any 
nse;  here  it  is,  sii^-here  it  is;"  and  be  Iiaadea 
a  boodle  of  bank  notes  to  tike  a^tated  Tboap- 
son.  "Xtt  a  few  days.  I  ll  call  again;"  and 
snatohiiig  np  his  hat.  the  atrangiar,  OrairiDg 
down  his  oard,  kuaediatdy  valtal  ant  cf  tbe 
room. 

Thompson  opened  the  roU;  it  ooBtaiaed 
£30,000!  The  stem-bearted  bankei^-for  all 
bankers  mnst  be  stern — burst  into  tcara.  Tim 
flhB  did  not  require  tins  prop:  bat  the  molan 
was  so  noble  that  even  a  millionure  sobbed— 
be  could  not  hdp  it.  nteflrm  is  still  eneef 
the  firrt  in  the  atj  of  London. 

The  XSO.OOO  of  tbe  tampike-boy  la  mm 
grown  into  some  ^200,000.  Pbrtune  has  weQ 
disposed  of  her  gifts. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 
What  a  hook  it  is— that  ot  the  ^imrtis! 
foifet  that  we  were  em  otdiged  to  repeat 
them  meofaanically  in  our  childhood,  read 
them  as  they  stand  in  all  tbeir  breads  and 
riobnesB  o(  ibek  meaning^,  with  our  better  ex- 
peiienoe  of  life,  and  nothing  short  of  attw  a^ 
toniriiment  and  admiratim  will  be  oar  fodiag. 
Such  gems  of  wiadora  in  such  goldui  settings, 
from  one  who  lived  and  died  before  tbe  name 
of  wisdnn  was  known  among  tin  natiooa 
from  whom  tbe  world's  sages  have  anee 
nrnng!  What  shrawd  nen^ption  of  hnman 
Aaraoter  under  all  conditions  and  noodh— 
what  oomprehaadTe  axMUtimi  (tf  Bfe  in  iti 
wbde  compass,  and  of  Divipe  Providenoe  ia 
its  moral  aima  and  sure  nwaids  and  ponidi- 
ments — what  otmnsels  to  frugality,  indostiy. 
modnation,  wndenoe.  benevidenoe.  peacd 
What  varied  illustrations  fr«m  man  and  beast, 
nature  and  ui!  How  terse  and  poliriied  die 
style!  How  oondenaed  tbe  thought!  To  think 
ofreading  the  little  book  tlwou^  in  a  day 
would  be  folly,  although  its  lines  nay  be  mi 
over  in  an  hour.  Baco  line  is  a  sermon,  and 
gives  food  for  new  reflection  every  timewa 
recur  to  it.-^i2eii.  Samwt  (hgood't  *'Goi  wUk 
Mm,"   

It  is  a  trne^obswratiBn  that  whenever  gnti- 
tode  is  absent  from  a  heart,  it  is  geDerally  ca- 
pable of  tbe  most  ooosoramato  baseness;  and, 
on  Ob  other  hand,  where  that  genmna  virtas 
has  a  powerful  prevalence  in  tbe  aoul,  the 
heart  of  nch  a  man  is  fraught  with  all  thoee 
othor  tender  and  mdwiag  qoalitiea  wfaieh 
oonititala  goodaciB. 
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BOMB  PICTURES  FRAMED. 

NoTlV.  , 

THE  WIFE'S  ERROR. 
QrasiD  Edith  and  ber  frunda,  Wttic  ud 
Ssillie  Babmuui,  CMue  from  tbeir  beaatifiil  oi^ 
lioiiM  to  oar  village,  last  Autamn,  to  nut  a 
few  days  with  ua,  and  go  oat  amoog  oar  hilta 
on  a  nuttios  exoarskm*  Mowr  onrybody 
knows  that  it  u  ran  Hwrt  to  go  oat  into  the 
Autamn  woods  when  nhe  leaves  are  rustling 
mad  ftlling  with  every  breeze,  and  the  girU 
tboaght  so,  too.  and  were  delighted  to  wear 
great  sonbonnets  and  thick  shoes  and  calico 
areeaee,  and  open  their  moatbs  when  tb^ 
laughed. 

We  took  onr  little  baskets  on  oar  arms  and 
started,  telling  annt  Patty  to  bare  dinner 
ready  predsdy  at  noon.  That  golden  Autamn 
day  was  a  day  of  harresUt^  to  us  out  among 
the  yellow^eaved  chestnut  trees,  for  the  tiniest 
■tir  among  the  brancheB  brought  down  a 
■bower  of  brown  nuts  all  ready  to  be  gleaned 
ioto  our  waiting  baskets. 

Ooosin  Lee  went  with  ns,  bat  Ba  was  so 
■mitten  with  the  dear,  little,  bright-eyed  Mit- 
tie*  that  it  se«Bed  all  tiie  pale  stadent  wished 
was  to  help  her  over  the  logs  and  pall  Uw 
branches  away  iVom  ber  path.  To  show  his 
dexteri^,  though,  be  drew  down  a  grape  vine 
tkat  was  banging  full  of  purple  darters,  and, 
as  the  frost  had  ripened  and  sweetened  them, 
we  all  sat  down  in  a  low.  leafy  spot,  where  a 
oool  spring  of  water  trickled  oat  from  under  a 
ebeetnut  tree,  that  bore  the  Iwgest  nuts  in  all 
Sylvan  Dell,  and  ate  of  the  grapes  while  we 
rested. 

A  httle  brecM  tilted  the  vride>brimmed  hat 
that  Lee  wore,  and  oarricd  it  dt  among  the 
fritting  leavcBi  sevoal  yards  from  whue  we 
■at 

"^FleasetEda^yoaget  it  fer  me,'*  said  Lee» 
**kit  yoa  know  1  bad  to  get  this  grape  vine 
down,  80  yoa  ooold  have  some  of  the  dusters." 

Edith  ran,  and  as  she  leaned  over  to  pick  it 
np  from  where  it  bad  blown,  under  the  root  of 
a  tree,  ber  hand  orudied ,  strangely  on  some- 
tluog  that  rustled  not  like  a  drift  of  leaves 
withered,  but  with  a  hollow,  ringing  sound. 

*'So  much  towards  my  hoosekeepiog,"  said 
ihe,  with  a  startled  look  and  a  dry  laugh,  a^ 
brushing  away  the  leafy  heap,  she  drew  oat  a 
dingy,  little  copper  kettle,  which  had  appa- 
rentlybeen  so  long  exposed  to  the  Summer 
and  Winter  weather,  that  it  was  a  mere  shell, 
ffite  had  broken  it  when  she  leaned  over  to 
lesdi  the  hat,  and,  after  lodung  at  the  dd 
Ydbi  a  momeott  she  thmr  it  down  sod  thonght 
so  more  of  H. 

'  When  we  started  to  go  to  ibe  Obeetnnt 
Kdge,  to  finldi  filling  oar  baskets,  Mittie  and 
I  were  left  behind  the  other  girls,  for  the  free, 
glad  ones  started  off  (m  a  raoe  to  see  which 
woald  reach  tbe  bigrook  first  on  the  hillside 
omosite  to  us.  We  walked  slowly.  Mittis^ 
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and  Lee,  and  I,  and  as  we  passed  the  old  cop- 
per kettle  I  turned  it  over  with  my  foot,  say- 
ing it  was  strange  how  it  got  Uiere,  and  bow 
it  happened  to  lie  hidden  so  long,  for  I  had 
vidted  the  old  chestnut  tree  at  least  t\eef 
Aatumn  since  my  diildhood*  and  Unoght  I 
had  explored  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  Sylvan  DelL  Jost|A 
tamed  it  over,  my  ^e  caught  a  sdderinJjH. 
lead,  where  the  hail  bid  been  fastened  in,  ao2^ 
there,  in  cbaraoteis  ooarse  enough  to  have  been 
the  wOTk  Hi  a  ooantry  blacksnutfa.  wsa  tbe 
little  word,  "Una,"  oat  rnddj  in  the  adhering 
lead. 

:  "  Who  was  Una,  I  do  wcmderl"  said  I,  with 
animatun.  "Oh!  I'll  ask  my  aunt  Patty,  for 
she  knows  everything." 

Lee  and  Mittie  had  a  good  walk  and  talk  all 
to  themsdves,  tut  my  duughts  bad  taken 
wing  and  flown  to  the  shadowy  realms  of 
idedty,  flying  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
an  unknown  Una.  I  tbjtught  of  the  white- 
winged  angdt  Truth,  and  with  the  Uttle  name 
linked  it  in  with  loath,  and  Beau^,  and 
PnriW»  and,  until  the  time  onr  fbotsteps  wen 
tunied  homewards,  I  knew  niot  whether  I 
dn^  the  lipe  nuts  into  tho  bssket  on  ay  arm 
or  not 

When  we  renobed  home,  aunt  Patty  had 
dinner  wailing;  but  far  better  than  dinner 
were  the  words  in  reply  to  my  inquiiy  about 
Una. 

"Ah!  jpB,  anntie  can  tell  yon  just  who  Una 
was,  and  wOI,  by*and-by,  when  you  are  all 
rested  snd  I  am  ready  to  dt  down  and  talk  to 

you." 

After  we  were  dl  still  and  listening,  aunt 
Patty  took  her  knitting  work,  and  settled  her 
little,  sdf  in  the  big  rooking  chair,  put  the 
white  ball  in  her  pomt»  the  yam  aroond  her 
finger,  looked  to  see  if  it  wss  predsdy  at  the 
seam  stitdi,  and  then— Ueoed  modd  as  she 
was  <rf  tbs  best  annt  we  had— she  bsMo  to  ten 
OS  d"  tba  stwy  that  the  Uttle  c(^^  kettle  had 
bfooght  to  light. 

"Let  me  see— I  bdieve  it  was  iha  same 
Sammcr  I  was  nindeen,"  b^an  aunt  Patty, 
"that  I  first  became  aoqnainted  with  Maiy 
PariEOr.  Her  &tber  was  a  minister;  and,  as 
the  minister's  daughter,  Mary  considered  her- 
self ratho-  better  than  tbe  other  giris,  whose 
fathers  were  fanners  and  meohanics.  We  all 
wore  straw  and  gingham  bonnets,  while 
Mary's  wss  a  8ky*blae  silk  with  gay  bim- 
miogs  of  flowers  and  ribbons.  Her  dresses, 
too,  were  better  than  oars,  and  her  educational 
advanteges  had  been  far  superior;  and  it  wsa 
not  strange  that  she  won  the  attentim  d  all 
the  yoo^  fhrnurs  in  tin  psridi  when  her 
father  preached.  This  seemed  to  be  the  aim 
d  all  her  wishes.  Ibere  was  one  yoong  man, 
worthy  and  intdligent  and  a  devoted  Otarisdan, 
whom  her  father  loved,  uid  this  had  sm- 
bddened  him  to  address  the  vun  and  ooqnefe- 
tish  daoghttr  of  lus  rateetned  nastor. 
"We  never  oonld  nnden^aaa  how  it  was  ths 
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metk-heirtedt  ^ftin.  {nous  Jmims  GHmore 
found  faTor  in  Miry's  c^yca,  ud  won  ha  for 
hia  bride. 

"They  wan  ired  in  chnrcb;  tnd  wben  we 
looked  on  the  duhiog,  brilliMit  bride  and  the 
mttk.  one  who  had  i^N»en'  her  from  itU  Ihe 
«»ld,  oar  hearts  sank  within  as,  and  we  fore- 
evflt  even  on  that  happy  Inrldal  nuHmSnfc. 
9^guMa  took  his  joang  wife  to  his  , little 
nome  on  the  luUstde,  and  a  very  petty  home 
it  was,  too.  Mary  seemed  to  lore  it,  for  the 
foirest  flowers  that  were  to  be  obtained 
Uoomed  about  it,  aod  a  leafy  network  of  vines 
interlaced  and  twined  all  over  it,  and  htrng  in 
festoons  about  the  little  windows  and  doors- 
A  thriTiDg  young  orobard  reached  half  way 
np  the  hiU;  and  everything  looked  ao  cheerful 
and  home-like,  that  even  a  stranger,  passing, 
would  pause  and  oast  a  lingering  lo^  at  the 
little  home  which  betokened  a  wtnuan's  exqui* 
site  teste. 

"James  was  sooh  a  prond,  happy  father 
when  he  became  one;  and  .as  a  gift  irocn  the 
hands  ftf  God  did  he  loA  npon  the  fair,  litUe 
twins— a  son  and  dang^tsr. 

'*AlTa  and  Una  were  Che  sweet  names  thdr 
mothqr  gave  tiiem.  Sha  said  Una  meant  ttntfa; 
and  I  cannot  remember  what  the  name  <tf 
Alva  did  mean,  bnt  it  in»  something  very 
pretty  and  ezprearive. 

"When  the  litde  pets  wexe  five  years  old, 
their  grand-hther  Parker  died,  and  a  new 
minister  was  soon  instidled  in  his  stead;  but 
very  unlike  good  old  pastw  Pai4er  was  the 
eloquent,  young  Mr.  OlinUm.  Fanltlenly  neat 
in  bis  attire,  his  fine  face  and  figure  capti- 
fattng,  and  his  doqiienoe  of  that  amootUy* 
flowing,  winning  which  had  never  been 
heard  in  the  bawwoods'  homes  of  Ohio,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  won  all  haarta  and  drew 
^  alfoctioas .  towards  hinudf-*  their  new 


«*SonM  of  the  eld  folks  did  shakn  their  beftds 
sadly  when  thejr  saw  him  mingling  among  the 
gay  ones  in  a  nde  down  the  stream,  and  coax- 
ing the  girls  In  ang  some  the  finest  old  Soet- 
tiah  ballads,  or  a  snaikling  roundelay,  or 
tilting  the  skiff  to  frightea  timid  £lla  Leland, 
hot  then  it  was  quite  forgotten  on  the  next 
S»bbath  when  they  assembled  in  their  log 
meeting  house  on  tiie  woods  olose  to  it,  and 
Ustened  to  his  sweet,  pleading  voiee,  sweetest 
in  prayer,  and  to  the  great  duties  that  make 
up  the  life  of  the'  Christian,  and  saw  his  dark 
eyes  all  dewy  with  tears;  then  tbey  forgot  all 
th^  fears  in  thdc  low  and  admiratian  of 
their  pastor. 

"Traest  and  beat  of  im  his  friends  w«8  James 
GilmDre»  while  Uwty  looked  npon  him  with  a 
fteling  aUn  to  idolatiT'.  When  the  pastor  was 
tooaUaBd  take  tea  with  tfaem,  she  almost 
flew  to  the  outboard  and  cellar,  and  pantry, 
md  made  oiore  preparaticm  than  if  her  mother 
nnd  sUthe  good  ladies  of  the  Dell  were  to  visit 
her.  sad  then  1^  the  lUtie  minor  woold  she 


linger  long,  smoothing  aod  fixing  her  wealth 
of  golden  hair,  that  it  might  show  off  her  sweet, 
dignified  oountenanee  to  the  best  advantage. 
Then  a  simple  white  flower  was  linked  in  with 
the  pin  that  fastened  the  white  crape  'kerahief 
which  was  Janes*  first  gift  on  their  bridal 
moining* 

«*Man*s  was  a  witehbg  free,  with  the 
oence  of  childhood  and  the  heanty  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  woman  oomluned. 

"But  a  diadow  was  stealinginto  the  mid-shy 
of  this  cloudless  SummA  picture  of 'domeatie 
life.  Tlie  minister  called  her  'sister  Maiy,* 
and  seemed  to  love  the  beautifol  children,  and 
would  often  call  and  walk  out  with  them  and 
fill  then-  little  hands  with  the  fairest  wild  flow- 
ers th^t  bloomed  in  the  meadows  and  woods. 
One  evening,  after  he  had  spent  an  aikenioon 
in  the  qiuet  little  borne,  and  James  bad  gone 
out  to  bom  the  brash  heaps  in  the  clearing, 
the  obildren  pnt  on  their  hats  and  leaned 
on  his  knees  without  speakings  except  in  whi^ 
pers  to  each  other. 

'<  'Xon  have  quite  spcnled  my  Uttle  ones,  dear 
Ivother/  said  Mary,  'for  I  see  by  the  anzioas 
e^Mvssioa  of  Una  v  eye  that  abn  wishes  to  uk 
you  to  take  her  out  walking,  and  see  bow  mi- 
easily  Alva  twirls  his  hat,  wkh  the  lisping 
word  'please,'  ready  to  drop  fhmi  his  toutM^° 

"  'Let  Qs  all  walk  out  this  fljie  evening  ttiMi,* 
said  Mr.  Clinton,  'for  I  do  tl^k  there  are  ao 
mai^  mossy  nooks  and  grape-vine  bowers  aod 
enchanting  spots  about  your  home,  that  woold 
be  enough  to  tempt  one  to  forego  even  the  dn- 
ties  of  life  to  drink  in  their  freshness  and 


**  'Where  the  lilies  grow!  where  the  lilies 
growV  said  Una,  clapping  her  hands  and 
lookii^  np  into  hcff  mother's  fboe. 

"  When  thi^  weDtttuoi«h  the  clesriiw,  Jamci 
said  that  .he  was  aiaiy  diat  he  ooold  not  ao- 
compuiy  them*  but  he  had  defored  bnmuMt 
fads  bmw-heaps  so  hmg,  that  ha  moat  do  it 
tfaeo  while  the  evening  was  so  still,  and  not  m 
breeae  stirring  to  blow  the  qparka  away. 

"  'Yon  need  not  hurry lyourself,  Mary,'  anid 
the  kind  husband,  oalliog  after  tbem.  'for  I 
will  drive  home  Um  cows  and  milk  tliun.' 

"  'you  must  be  a  happy  wife,  Mary,*  said 
the  yonog  pastor,  as  he  assisted  her  over  the 
new  fence,  'b^py  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
kind  husband,  who  seona  only  to  study  yoor 
oomfort  and  happiness.' 

"  'He  is  very  kind  and  good,'  she  replied; 
*uid  all  I  r^ret  is  that  his  mind  has  not  been 
better  coltivated.  Yet,  as  the  oompanim  oi 
ay  lifb,  and  the  fotber  <tf  my  sweet  ohiMren, 
I  tore  him,  bnt—' 

^'Ma^,  the  wifo  and  mother,  waa  atm  0w 
coquette,  and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  her  bonnet 
over  her  faoe  and  stooped  down  to  oull  a  bnneh 
of  white  violets  that  grew  at  her  feet  Hm 
children  in  their  joyousness  had  bounded  np 
the  hill,  and  were  resting  with  thdr  hata 
swin(isgoo  alowhawthont  beside  them,  thait 
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Uttie  fiu«s  rosy  and  moist  after  tbe  ntoe  ap  the 
hiU. 

«<  'Bat  wbat,  Mary?'  said  the  pastor,  in  a 
low  tone.  'Yon  know  you  can  confide  all  your 
thoughts  to  me  without  fear  of  betrayal,  and 
now.  while  no  ear  hears  my  Toice  but  your 
own,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  bare  ofcan  thought 
yours  an  unequal  marriage.  James  is  a  good 
man  and  a  Gnnstian,  but  your  beantjr  and  in- 
tellect, and  fine  taste  are  not  appreciated  by 
hha,  and'  they  are  jewels  thrown  away,  if 
wasted  on  him.  There  is  no  kindred  tie  und- 
ing  you  together;'  and  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh 
ma  m  took  the  little  tuft  oi  Tkdets  tnm  ber 
band  and  placed  them  io  bia  bonm. 

"Then  as  tb^  slowly  walked  on,  he  talked 
loag  and  low  in  his  moaeiQ  way  to  Mary. 

"When  tb^  reaohed  the  Dlaoa  where  the 
lilies  grew— it  was  a  pond,  wiui  the  &ir  flow- 
ers lying  on  the  water  like  a  great  flock  of 
vhite  swans,— it  was  no  wonder  the  glad  Una 
had  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  for  it  was 
ft  beautiful  spot,  shat  in  by  large  trees  that 
stretched  their  boughs  out  over  it  as  if-in  pro- 
tectiTe  blessing.  The  pastor  called  the  whitest, 
some  in  full  flower,  and  others  budding,  with 
their  long  spiral  stems  and  rieh  glossy  leaves 
attached  to  them.  Then  he  twined  them  around 
Una's  bare  arms,  and  let  tbe  flowers  rest  on 
bai  plump  neck  and  shoulders,  and  ber  blae 
^yca  spanled  as  she  felt  tbtk  cooling  toncth  on 
bier  warm  neck  and  bosom.  Then  he  told  her 
■he  looked  like  a  flower  herself,  a  sweet  queen- 
flower  fit  to  bloom  in  Heaven. 

**She  and  Alva  sat  down  by  an  oak  and  made 
wreaths  to  put  on  thur  hats  to  wear  home, 
and  win  a  smile  and  a  kiss  from  tbar  father. 
*I  think  the  pare  white  lily  woald  contrast 
'  beautifully  with  the  delicate  tint  of  the  rose  on 
tbe  cheek  of  Una's  mother,*  said  Mr.  Clinton, 
as  be  twined  the  long  green  stem  of  a  fragrant 
snowy  one  among  the  rich  braids  of  Mary's 
hair,  and  permitted  the  flower  to  rest  upon  her 
flushed  cheek.  He  arranged  it  tastefully,  then 
smootlung  her  hair  back  from  her  brow  caress* 
ini^,  helooked  eameetly  into  her  ^es,  as  if 
to  raid  tbe  seoret  that  was  bidden  in  ber  soul, 
and  was  as  surety  unfolding  itsdf  as  were  the  lily 
bads  upon  the  water  before  ber.  She  felt  bis 
warm  breath  on  her  cheek,  felt  her  own  heart 
tiirobbing  wildly,  the  sweet  words  *dear  Mary' 
Ml  on  her  ear  from  the  lips  which  the  next 
moment  imprinted  a  first,  long  kiss  on  hers. 

*0b  Heavens!  it  is  ui  evil  omen!'  hissed 
tbe  young  minister  through  his  teeth,  as  be 
compressed  his  lips  painfully;  for  there,  on 
Mary's  cheek,  vm  the  while  lUy  eruthed  and 
broken!  fie  rused  it  in  bis  nand,  but  the 
fr^hoess  and  snowy  hue  were  gone. 

"When  they  walked  home  she  leaned  on  his 
arm,  and  the  little  ones  ran  on  laughing  and 
jrattliag,  ddighted  with  tfaor  flowera  and 
wreaths. 

**JamM  met  ihem  at  the  door,  and  when 
Ihn^  tatered,  the  lamn  was  burning,  and  the 
Bitde  and  other  good  books  wore  lying  on  the 


staadt  w^tii^C  until  file  &milj  gronp  assem- 
Ued,  that  the  creniDg'g  raadmg  might  eom- 
menoe.  Mary  generally  sat  and  sewed  until 
bed  time,  while  James  read  aloud;  but  thia 
night  sb6  complained  of  weariness  and  wished 
to  retire  early.  Slamber  did  not  visit  her  eyes 
for  a  long  time,  for  in  the  great  tumult  of  ur 
and  troubled  thought,  she  lived  over  tbe  mm 
few  hours,  calling  to  mind  the  words  o^uie 
yonng  pastor.  Oh!  she  l^ad  little  need  to  recall 
them,  for  they  bad  burned  thur  way  into  ber 
heart,  and  she  never  oonld  ktfstt  them»  had 
she  80  willed  it 

*'He  had  not  sidd  be  loved  her,  but  be  had  said 
that  only  one  like  ber  oonld  win  his  lore.  Poor 
Mary!  uw  strove  not  against  temptation — for- 
got to  pray  for  strengu  and  guidance,  forgof 
she  was  a  wife  and  mother,  in  listening  to  the 
glozing  words  of  tbe  winning  tempter! 

"Tempted  thus,  bar  ttiODgbts  revolted  from 
the  great  love  of  the  pnrfrminded  James. 

"Often  did  the  young  Wtor  accompany 
Mary  and  tbe  children  in  toeir  rambles  tbi^ 
Sommer,  and  ber  trusting  husband  dreamed 
not  of  the  woe  that  was  yet  in  store  for  him, 
growing  out  of  these  same  pleasant  walks. 

"A  change  oame  over  Mary,  and  she  begu 
to  neglect  ber  little  household,  and  tbe  morning 
and  evening  service  in  which  she  assisted,  and 
she  took  no  more  delight  in  tellii^  £uiy  tales 
to  her  children,  and  amging  tiwm  the  songs 
rtke  had  leamed;on  ber  Other's  knee  in  her  owa 
inftot  years. 

**One  evening  iA«r  the  ohiMrm  were  dream- 
ing in  their  little  bed,  and  James  bad  read 
until  he  was  weaiy,  Maiy  told  him  after  he 
had  retired,  and  the  room  was  quiet,  she  wish- 
ed to  vrrito  a  letter  to  bis  sister  Humab,  and 
invite  her  to  spend  tbe  Autumn  and  coming 
Winter  vrith  tbeoh  That  was  just  wbat 
James  bad  been  wuhing,  but  he  thought  Uke 
bigh-sinrited  Man  and  the  meek  little  Han- 
nah would  not  be  nappy  tc^ther,  and  be  had 
fivbome  propodng  it  to  ber. 

"  'Spoken  just  like  my  own  Mary,'  said  he, 
with  ddight,  as  be  kissed  ber  shadowed  brow, 
and  then  retired,  Uwt  she  might  have  tbe  op- 
portonity  she  craved.  That  kind,  little  caress 
troai  him  bad  stirred  tbe  pure  fount  in  ber  bo- 
som, and  she  wept  ss  sm  wrote  tbe  note  to 
Hannah. 

"The  import  was  that  Hannah  would  be  a 
:  mother  to  her  injorad  ehildfen,  and  a  onnlncter 
to  poor  James. 

"Then  she  wrote  one  to  him  that  no  mortal 
c^e  save  his  own  tearfiil  ones  ever  looked  upon, 
^e  then  stole  sofUy  to  the  bedside  of  tbe  twin 
sleepers,  and  looked  upon  them,  and  wrung  her 
hands  in  mortal  agony.  There  they  lay,  thor 
fair  feces  shaded  by  their  yellow  hair,  and 
their  soft,  white  bosoms  rising  and  falling  in 
th^  sweet  and  easy  slumbers,  and  their  bare 
arms  resting  on  tiw  wldto  qoilt.  The  mother 
daspad  ber  bsnds,  tbe  worIs;  «Father,  let 
this  cop  MIS  from  me,*  were  ready  to  &U  in  a 
whiter  am.  her  pale  lips,  hot  a  tbo 
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Im  erriDg  WHMliiet  rose  up  before  her  like  a 
Udeoos  spectre,  sod  she  pressed  ber  bftod  on 
bST  lips  to  bresk  tiw  words  whose  nttennoe 
■he  deemed  mofiil  end  ssoril^ious. 

''The  wail  of  sorrow  woald  hardly  be  pent- 
up  in  the  mother^s  heart  when  she  lesned  over 
aid  kissed  for  the  last  time  the  sweet  faces  of 
Ikiftnaocent  babes,  bat  she  heard  James  stir 
Qneasilj  in  the  cartained  bad  that  ocenpied  kbe 
opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  and  pressing  her 
lip«  closelj  tt^ether  to  smother  the  rioag  moan, 
■be  shaded  the  lamp  with  lur  hand*  and  glided 
tnm  the  room. 

**LQst  Mary!  loat  wife  and  mother!  She 
drewhrr  wedding  ring  from  ber  finger,  and 
wrote  Una's  name  on  a  tiny  slip  of  paper,  and 
li^i^xd  round  it,  then  sfa»oiit  a  wavy  tress  of: 
ber  girlish,  golden  hair  for  AWa,  and  laid  be* : 
^e  tbe  ring  and  letters,  and  sioking  on  her 
knees,  she  bm*ied  her  &ee  in  ber  bands  while 
ber  little  form  of  graoe  shook  with  controlled 
emotions-   She  loee  after  a  brief  prayw,  and 
looked  all  aroand  the  home  that  was  ber  own. : 
She  saw  the  Bible,  the  cradle,  the  <diildrai'8  i 
playthings,  ber  books  and  plants,  and  then  as 
she  moved -towards  tfie  door,  something  was 
under  ber  feet,  and  she  essnaUy  looked  down. 
It  was  tbe  little  shoes  and  red  Btookings  of  ber 
gnildlesa  baby  sleepers,  and  then  the  wretehed 
moUier  clasped  her  hands  and  bowed  her  head, 
mnrmuring— 'How  aordy  I  am  tempted;  bow 
•aa  I  give  them  up,  my  darUogs,  myall!  and; 
yet  I  bare  sullied  their  names  and  made  my- 
■elf  anworthy  to  be  called  by  the  holt^  of  all 
earthly  titles— mother!   May  God  forgive  me,* 
■aid  the  sorrow- stricken  Mary,  as  she  placed 
ho:  hands,  for  the  last  time^  on  the  old  Bible 
titat  lay  on  tbe  tUnd. 

««Ja8t  then  there  was  asparkof  hope,  a  gleam 
of  safety  springing  to  life  m  her  bosom,  when 
ti»  woodbine  at  the  window  rustled,  and  she 
saw  a  white  band  among  its  leares.  The  old 
lore,  deep  and  strong,  and  aU-absorbing,  re- 
turned Uke  a  sweeping  tide,  and  filled  bet 
braast,  and  tiien,  with  a  step  light  as  a  playing 
breeze,  she  left  her  bome  and  lUl  that  was  once 
dwr  to  h«. 

"OliDtonbad  grownimpatient.and  it  was  his 
hand  that  had  drawn  aside  the  vine,  and  look- 
ed within.  He  harried  to  meet  ber,  and  bdd 
her  to  bis  boarai  a  moment,  wlule  he  whisper* 
ed— 

«*  *My  own  dear  Mary!  yonr  great  sacrificing 
love  shall  be  rewarded,  and  may  God  tor^vt. 
me  if  I  pemut  it  to  letnnii  to  you  bitter 
ashes.' 

<*8he  leaned  heavily  on  his  am  mitil  they 
naohed  a  carriage  that  was  waiting.  Her 
clothes  had  been  secreted  among  the  elder 
boshea  in  the  wlge  of  the  meadow,  and  Clin- 
ton bad  removed  them  to  tbs  eaniage  an  honr 
prcrkKisly. 

»1t  Is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their 
eseape,  and  the  sorrowing  and  bopelaasoeeo 
•f  the  bereft  ones.  Tbe  manly  fortitnde  of 
James  gave  way  wtasn  he  fMind  ha  waa  aloM, 


and  when  be  saw  the  tonching  mementoes, 
and  read  the  notes;  but  that  strength  which 
God  gives  the  Christian,  and  tbe  kind  words 
of  his  good  sister  Hannah,  soothed  the  paz^ 
of  grief  occasioned  by  tiie  oondact  of  hie 
yonog  wife. 

"Aunt  Hannah  wna  one  of  the  very  beat 
women  in  the  wbolewortd,  and  she  tangbt  and 
cared  for  tbe  motherless  ones  only  as  their 
dear,  devoted  aunt  Hannah  could. 

"There  ^as  great  tnmnlt  in  Sylvan  Ddl, 
when  they  ftmnd  their  beloved  pastor  had  left 
them  nnder  soeh  circnmstaneea,  bnt  the  dior^ 
mrt  as  nsnal,  and  when  they  had  no  pastoK 
James  would  read  a  sermm*  and  then  close  I17 
a  feeling  exhortation. 

*'Poor  James  was  forgtring,  and  none  ever 
heard  him  speak  o(  his  lost  Mary,  save  txo' 
derly,  and  in  the  language  of  kindness.  Ha 
did  not  linger  long  until  he  became  too  good 
for  sinful  earth,  too  pure  and  heaven1y*minded» 
and  then  when  the  iMrine  Maker  saw  His  own 
image  reflected  in  him,  He  took  him  to  Heaven. 

"Aunt  Hannah  laid  aside  the  ring  and  bright 
tress,  aodlieeded  tbe  last  words  of  the  CTTinw 
Mary  as  much,  or  more,  than  if  she  had 
breathed  them  to  ber  with  ber  last  breath  be- 
fore tbe  spirit  took  its  flight,  instead  of 
body. 

*-It  was  in  one  of  Uieir  cMldish  ramblefl  after 
nuts  Ibat  Una  bad  lost  ber  little  copjier  )uMOt 
that  her  nnde  Will,  the  Uacksmtth,  had  cot 
her  name  on.  Hannrft  had  often  looked  fiir, 
but  never  could  find  it,  and  she  was  sorry,  Ar 
it  held  just  as  many  peaches,  or  plums,  or  bei> 
ries.  as  she  wanted  to  stew  at  one  time. 

•■Una  grew  to  be  as  handsome  as  ber  mi^ 
ther,  but  the  dower  of  beauty  bad  proved  bar 
mother's  ruin,  while  to  Una  it  only  made  ber 
Imore  loreable,  combined  with  ber  excellent 
good  sense,  judgment,  fnety,  and  cultivated 
intellect.  Alva  was  like  his  father,  and  of 
both  children,  tboagb  left  alone  at  an  early 
it  was  exemplified  that  God  ia  a  &ther  to  tb« 
orpoan. 

•'Aunt  Hannah  died  long  ago,  and  both  Alva 
and  Una  are  wed,  and  living  in  their  own 
homes." 

■Here  Aunt  I^tty  happened  to  look  up  at  tte 
dock,  and  then  with  a  start  of  surisiae  tSm 
put  by  ber  glasses  and  knitting,  saying — 

"Now,  wsa,  yoo  must  show  the  ci^  gbh 
what  fine  melons  we  raise  out  in  the  comtxj,- 
while  I  get  tea  ready." 

Just  as  we  climbed  over  tbe  sffle  into  tbe 
melon  patch  I  beard  Lee  ask  Mittie  something, 
but  T  guess  I  will  wait,  and  not  tell  wbat  it  is 
until  I  am  ready  to  frame  another  of  my  Hmne 
Pictures.  Rosilla. 

fiylvm  Dtll,  AikfMd  Co.,  OhU. 

**flammy,  my  son,  bow  many  weeks  bdoog 

to  the  year?" 
"For^'Six,  sb." 

"Why.  Sammy,  how  do  yon  main  that  oott* 
»The  other  lix  an  Lent." 
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MY  BAND  OF  YOUNG  IMMOB- 
TALS. 

BT  MBS.  a.  A.  wnm. 

This  delicioas  Sfwing  moniing  hta  broken 
OTor  the  earth  in  its  fresh  glory,  awakening, 
we  know  not  what!  Something  indeteribably 
entrandog!  Something  that  human  words 
luTtt  nerer  beoi  aUe  to  record,  lovely  and 
poetio  as  have  been  the  thousand  breatbiogs 
we  have  listened  to  firom^fted  spirits.  Surdy 
in  every  b>^t,^n  suoh  a  morning  as  this, 
Uten  is  a  blossoming'  world  of  sweetness  that 
cannot  express  itseir—the  BUmnieriDg  lips  of 
(dfty  are  miserable  mediums  now,  when  the 
air  is  full  of  poetry,  and  every  breeze  whispers 
a  prestige  of  oar  coming  life  in  Heaven.  The 
xobins  munnur  their  rich,  love-melodies  as 
they  build  their  nest  under  the  eaves.  They 
warble  out  the  pent-np  music  that  is  overflow- 
ing Uie  human  soul!  Yes!  now,  even  the  aged 
heart  must  kindle  with  the  belief  that  youth 
Iws  not  departed;  it  is  imprisoned,  waiting  to 
firing  into  liberty  when  the  carth^bands  uall 
beuiwlaspecU 

Now  must  all  believe  with  Swedcoborg,  that 
**uigeUc  language  is  thought  speaking;"  for 
dk  oioua  nope  of  one  day  giving  freedom 
to  the  aoid-wortd,  is  tbrilliog  to  the  bosom's 
core.  Sweet  and  gay  abandon!  evoi  now  it  is 
lightly  tripping  its  measures  through  my  be- 
ing, and  sending  a  laughing  defiance  to  the 
whole  world.  God  made  the  glorious  earth) 
smd  gave  us  hearts  to  enjoy  it;  then  wherefore 
be  ever  trimming  thought  and  deed  to  suit 
prim  proprieties  in  human  shape?  I  ween, 
the  gravest  and  primokest  would  love  some- 
times to  forget  theu-caresand  ^ve  their  thoughts 
a  dance,  and  be  sauoy  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  say  to  everybody  with  hearty  good  will, 
**I  am  as  good  as  you  are,  and  I  tuiU  do  .as  T 
please  just  now,  thwefore"— and  forgetting  any 
more  ai^nments,  Uw  wild  heart  would  pour  out 
Us  gushing  melody — the  thoughts  with  rushing 
inngB  that  soften  the  air  in  which  it  breathes, 
and  light  up  the  chambers  of  its  imagery  with 
a  IwiUianoe  from  home— bom  Heavoi ;  it 
bathes  in  pore  fountuns.  Not  now  does 
it  lie  veepmg  near  the  spring,  unable  to 
quench  its  thirst!  Immortal  yearnings!  in- 
tense aspirations!  Tes!  they  shall  all  be 
answervd !  Strange  we  ever  questioned  it- 
We  take  grim  fiite  by  the  hand,  (the  identical 
&te  we  almost  died  over  yesterday)  and  say— 
**0h.  do  just  as  you  think  best,  we  have  had 
a  little  vision,  and  we  have  ascertained  that 
ererythiog  is  coming  oat  beantifnlly!" 

Bat  whither  is  onr  pen  wandering?  We  have 
not.  opened-  as  we  intended  to.  aboat  "The 
Bud  of  Young  Immortals,'*  oonnsting  of  nine 
Utde  damaris.  Sunday  soholarst  who  have  been 
ander  our  edifying  instraction  some  four  yesrs 
— ai  least  most  of  them  have.  Very  orthodox 
dnldren  tb^  are;  and  if  omsoienoe  were  not 
Tvy  sten  npoa  tbia  point,  we  would  tell  yon 
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tbe^most  beantifal  little  story  you  ever  heard, 
ajiout  their  liquid  eyes,  enchantiog  smiles  and 
rose  and  lily  oomi^ezionB,  that  every  Sunday 
morning  nearly  witch  us  out  of  our  aerentecn 
senses,  ss  we  go  into  chdrcb. 

But  •truth  is  stranger  than  fiction;"  there 
is  not  a  perfecl  beauty  among  the  nine.  This 
dsclwfttion  is  made  from  motives  of  profaamd- 
est  imidenoe,  as  the  Immortals  are  great  read- 
eva.  and  mi^t  happen  to  see  this  produotioi. 
Mid  wo  are  not  wiUing  that  the  awakenhig  dt 
UmrTaaity  tboald  lie  at  onr  door.  I<est  wo 
should  be  tempted  to  embellish  too  modi,  w« 
will  oopy  u  exact  oonversation  with  than 
Gram  onr  diary.  It  was  so  naive  and  r^eeh- 
ing  we  coidd  not  consent  to  f<H-get  it.  j 

Monday. — The  lesson  yee^o^ay  was  in 
Luke,  "Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight 
gate,"  4c 

After  hearing  the  lesson,  I  went  over  it  as 
usual,  to  draw  fr<Hn  it  some  truth  that  might 
reach  their  hearts.  They  understood  that  Uw 
road  was  beset  with  temptatiniB  and  allaia- 
ments,  and  difficult  to  keep. 

I  asked  them  jf*  they  knew  that  at  the  end 
of  the  way,  there  were  gates  of  psarl  leading 
into  the  oitj,  with  streets  of  gold. 

*«StreetB  ofgdd!"  repeated  Ovry  Pcnton.in 
great  surprise,  and  the  young  iaces  gathmd 
eloeer  around  me. 

"Oh!"  said  Jessie  Sloeum.  my  little  daisjr, 
my  blue-eyed  inuooeot:  "and  peo|de  go  to  Cali- 
fornia to  get  giM,  when  there  is  plcnfy  of  it 
in  Ueavfla,  toat  thvf  oan  hare  Just  by  being 
good." 

"It  speaks  of  the  streets  of  gold  in  the  Reve- 
lations, said  I.  turning  to  the  twenty-flnt 
ebapter,  and  reading  aloud  the  description  of 
the  Holy  City,  which  John  saw  when  be  over- 
locked  it  from  the  mouotmin.  Tbey  listened 
with  smiling,  eager,  jojful  &ces  when  I  oame 
:  to  the  wall  ^  the  caty.  made  of  jasper,  sapi^ura, 
;  emwald,  topaa,  amethyst,  and  M  manner  of 
predons  stones.  I  qxAe  of  these  jewels  as 
they  had  seen  them  in  rings,  &o.  No  Uarf 
tide  ever  elicited  more  pure,  ardent  delight, 
"And  Uiere  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor> 
:  row  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away*" 
•  Ob!  won't  it  be  beautifuir'  eicUimed 
Helen  Urosby,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  seat; 
her  imagination  and  heart  were  aglow,  she 
leaned  over  and  listened  with  a  smiling  rapture. 
I  thought  of  what  was  read  in  the  nunniiM; 
service,  "And  the  Day  Spring  iam  on  fad|$ 
hath  visited  us!" 

"But  now,"  said  I»  '•let  as  we  who  wUI 
enter  into  the  titj." 

"And  Uiere  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  ft 
anything  that  d^eth,  ndther  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketb  alie;  but  tbcv 
whicb  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.'' 

"Maketh  a  lie!"  repeated  Belen.  a  shadow 
falling  upon  her  face.  "Can't  yon  go  there  if 
you  l^ve  cwr  UAd  a  lie?  I  told  me  a  fow  wedu 
ago!  Gaa*tyoar' 
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**Y(m  can  if  yon  iep«nt  of  it,  and  ncrer  do  it 
tgtia" 

"What  do  yoa  do  to  npent?— how  do  yon  do 
iti**  And  Htton  pnased  ftnraEd  in  her  aagflr 
hops.  * 

"Pray  God  to  forgive  yon,  and  TmAmamr, 
ntver  to  do  80  any  more!" 

"Ill  tell  yoa  what  111  do,"  she  said,  as  an 
Mgel  flawed  the  thought  into  her  aonl,  "111 
tell  the  little  girl  I  told  tho  lie  to— that'i  what 
rUdo.  iTfUl,  I  will!" 

"That  is  the  rlRht  wi^  to- atone,"  I  an- 
swered, and  I  oonld'  have  claaped  her  to  my 
hem  tor  the  strcmg,  earnest  spirit  withhi  her. 

OorioaiW  now  appeared  among  the  Immor- 
tals. 

"Who  was  the  little  girl,  Hdenl  who  was 
she?" 
Helen  was  sikot 

t'Let  Helen  do  as  she  pleases  abmit  telling," 
%aid  I:  "it  ia  not  exactly  honorable  for  yon  to 
urge  her  to  tell-  If  she  eziJains  all  to  the 
little  girl,  that  will  be  enongh." 

<'It  was  Agnes  Bradford,"  ottered  Helen, 
with  a  burst  of  frankness.  . 

All  eyee  ttuned  to  Agnes,  and  her  orbs 
opened  with  a  world  of  wonder;  but  she  kept 
the  door  of  her  lips,  resolved  to  play  an  honor* 
aUepart. 

Helen^  enihnsiasm  rose.  "Ill  bqrin  now. 
Oh!  how  I  wish  I  bad  some  one,  all  uie  time, 
to  remind  me  of  baiog  good.  I  am  alraid  I 
ahalllbiget." 
"Yoa're  got  yoar  oonscienoe,"  «nggfl>ted 


len*8  nnsatisfled  look  showed  that  she 
thought  her  conscience  was  a  pretty  forgetfhl 
one;  bat  presently  she  said,  smilingly — 
"I  thonght  Heaven  vraa  one  great  room!" 
*'0h!  no,  it  is  a  world;  the  Holy  City  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  it.  This  world  is  made 
after  the  pattern  of  Heaven,  tmly  there  every- 
thing is  80  very  beaatifhl.  There  are  moun- 
tains there,  fi>r  St.  John  stood  nptn  one  when 
he  saw  the  oity.  It  says  hm  that  'the  gates 
shall  not  be  shot  day  nor  night;*  so,  IT  we  get 
there,  we  shall  be  in  fivedom  to  walk  ont  of 
the  city." 

Here  delighted  glaneeawm  intetdianged. 
Carry  Fenton  said-^ 
"And  we  oan  go  in  the  woods  unoog  the 

tMea." 

"And  have  pio-nics,"  snggested  another. 
"Do  people  lire  there  in  &milies?"  inquired 
Helen. 

"Yes;  the  Lord  says,  'In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  yon-  So  there  are  mansHma  there,  and 
there  mast  be  families  living  in  them." 

"Wasn't  it  kind  in  Him,"  asked  Helen,  "to 
die  fi>r  OS,  and  to  pr^ian  sooh  a  heantiihl 
place  far  «s1" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Think  how  ntnoh  we  lose  by 
-not  bring  good.  The  Lord  wants  ns  to  come 
to  Heaven,  so  much.  Do  yon  all  say  your 
prayen,  every  pightl" 


Eacii  answered  an  earnest  "Yes." 

"I  almost  always  think  of  the  resolntiim 
you  gave  as,  (me  week,  a  long  time  ago."  said 
Garry.  "You  sud,  every  night,  when  we 
knelt  down  to  [ffay.  we  must  think  how  good 
God  is,  and  how  beaatifnl  Heaven  ia.  I  re- 
membered that  reeolntion  longer  than  tint 
week." 

Helm  said,  "I  pray,  every  night,  that  God 
will  forgive  my  sins. 

'■But  tliat  win  n«t  do  yon  maeb  good,  milesi 
yoa  think  over  what  yoa  have  done  daring  the 
day;  and  if  yon  have  done  a  wrong  thing,  pray 
God  to  Ktrtpve  that,  and  to  bdp  yon  not  to  do 
it  again." 
My  little  datey  (fpoke— 
**I  remember  one  time,!  gaess  it  was  two 
yeara  ago,  I  asked  sister  Lacy  if  she  said  her 
prayers,  every  night  She  said  'Yes;*  and  I 
said  I  didn't  know  what  people  said  them  far, 
I  didn't  see  any  nse  in  it;  bat  I  asked  her  to 
tell  me  every  time  I  fo^et  them,  and  I  woold 
^t  up  and  say  them,  and  I  have  done  so  «vv 
since. '* 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "some  kind  angd.  pot 
into  your  mind  not  to  forget  them." 

"Carry,"  said  Mary  Uiller,  "do  yon  re- 
member, last  Winter,  one  ooM  night,  we  botih 
forgot  onr  prayers,  and  we  got  np  taid  aud 
them?" 
"Oh!  yes;  wasn't  it  cold?'* 
"Sometimes  it  is  so  cold,"  said  Alice  mi- 
Hams,  with  a  shiver;  "bnt  it  is  better  to  say 
them." 

"The  other  day,"  said  Cany,  "I  was  talk- 
ing to  little  Nelly  about  Heaven  and  Ood> 
works-  I  often  do,  and  she  said  she  didn't  b^ 
lieve  God  did  any  work  in  our  house,  becaose 
Bridget  did  it  all.  Nelly  says  her  prayers  to 
me,  every  night,  and  she  often  asks  me  to  teB 
her  aboBt  G^.  Sometimes  I  am  not  very  pa. 
tient  with  the  children;  I  get  so  tried  with 
them;  tiiey  ask  so  many  questions  when  I  an 
busy." 

"l^hen,"  said  I,  "fbr  yoar  resolotiai,  tUi 
week,  he  trader  and  gentle  to  them." 
"Oh!  I  wiU.*' 

"Because  yon  know  those  two  little  ore^ 
tores  have  no  powers  of  their  own.  as  yva 
have.  Little  homdess  beings  they  wonld  bavt 
been,  perhaps,  if  your  parents  had  not  taken 
them  in;  and,  Carry,  tlwy  have  no  <»ie  but  yon 
to  talk  to  thm  about  God.  It  seems  as  if 
Providence  has  given  you  a  missicm  to  then. 
Will  you  do  all  yoa  can  to  toad  tiwnt  to  Heap 
ven?-' 

"Oh!  yes."  and  a  holy  strength  beaaal 
from  the  child's  earnest,  reverent  face. 

Little  Nelly  is  the  child  of  a  servant  ia  the 
family,  whose  intellect  is  somevbat  disordered. 
The  other  proteg^  Carry's  is  a  littia  ere*, 
tare,  seven  or  «ght  years  old,  who  is  to  hK 
e«ne  a  "help,"  whta  she  is  old  moagh. 

"How  I  msh  I  had  a  little  sister  to  take 
eare  of,"  said  AUee  Williams;  "I  cant  do 
anything." 
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**ToiioaD  tiy  to  hare  ft  kiBd  infliHiiM 
▼onr  aobooKiutes.  Did  yoa  keep  jonr  rsBo* 
iatSofi.  Htk  week,  to  gin  vp  ytnr  om  plear 
sura  to  than.  mnetiBW?" 

*•!  doD'tknow." 

**I  gaess  flba  did,"  answered  Helen  Crosl^, 
'^beoftoBe,  befijTA  sohool-tiine,  she  and  I  got  a 
bigfa  seat  by  the  window,  one  day;  and  some 
ot  the  other  girls  said  they  wished  they  had 
it.  Alice  jomped  down  in  a  minute,  and  said, 
*Oh!  mj  resohition!  my  zvsolntitnk!'  aad  w« 
let  the  other  girts  bare  the  seat" 

**That  was  really  doing  well,"  said  I;  "it 
was  keeping  the  resolation  in  the  manner  I 
wi^ed  you  to.  Yoa  w01  oertaioly  be  liule 
Obristians  if  yoa  itwfy  eaeb  odier'i  h^pi- 


**0h!  one  time,**  said  Agnes  BraAind*  **I 
was  tftlking  to  little  Willie  Graham,  and  be 
said  be  wasn't  gmog  to  run  after  God,  but  if 
God  oaine  after  bhn,  he'd  go, with  Him.  The 
diildren  langhed  and  said,  oonsideratdy,  ^He 
ia  so  little,  he  didn't  know  any  better.*  And 
one  time, "  continaed  Agnes,  *'I  slept  with  my 
eoosin.  She  was  a  young  lady,  and  oh.'  I 
oonldn't  bear  to  say  my  layers  before  her.  I 
watted  and  waited,  and  finally  I  said,  'Cousin, 
do  70U  say  your  prayers,  every  nightl'  and 
she  said,  'Why,  Agnes  Bradfia^,  to  be  snre  I 
do.*    60  I  said,  if  she  did,  I  oould." 

"And  oh!  "Mrs.  W  »  said  Carry,  "that 

time  yon  stayed  at  our  house,  bow  I  did  dread 
to  snr  my  prayers  befiwe  you.** 

"What!  that  time  when  yoo  used  to  lang^ 
■0  heartily,  I  had  to  put  mj  hand  over  yonr 
movtb  to  nep  yoa  from  disturlung  the  invalid 
in  tbe  next  rooml'* 

**Te8,  ma'am,  &at  yerr  tim^  I  dnaded  it 
at  first." 

Dear  Oury!  how  little  I  bad  understood  the 
■trug^les  in  her  childish  soul;  how  little 
dreuned  tt»t  dnty  to  her  was  looming  up  as  a 
giguitic  dtffionlty;  that  the  darling  little  head 
that  nestled  to  mine  had  been  debating  with 
itself,  and  had  c<m^uered  by  its  moral  courage. 

T^!  the  Dayspnng  from  on  high  visited  us 
yesterday,  end  beamed  from  Urn  children's 
hoes — how  mnch  more  they  said,  their  yoong 
hMits,  open  as  tbe  day  before  me!  When  I 
Went  oat  of  church,  X  was  just  behind  Oany, 
who  had  her  proteges  eaob  by  the  hand,  and 
was  bending  oyer  to  Ndly,  sa^og,  "What  is 
it,  deart"  in  a  Toioe  so  tender,  so  lormg,  it 
sounded  like  en  uigel's  song.  She  was  lead- 
ing them  to  IteaTen.  Glancing  round,  down 
at  tbe  nde  of  the  oharch  stood  Helen  Orosby, 
witiS  her  arm  uonnd  Agnes  Bradford's  neck; 
they  were  apart  from  any  other  children,  and 
Helen  was  evidently  explaining  about  the  lie 
had  told*  How  many  beautlAil,  heavenly 
hopes  swelled  my  heart,  as  my  Ancy  ran  for- 
ward to  tbe  future  awaiting  those  children!  the 
Influence  for  good  that  they  might  exert!  Will 
they  indeed  walk  the  earth  as  angels,  MftUing 
their  mission?  Will  they  all  tread  the  courts 
of  Heaveni  God  grant  it! 


Tbe  not  Sondaj  «*litile  dii^*'  Mdd  tbe  mo- 
Bent  riw  toA  her  seat, 

••Oh,  Mn.  — I  h«e  been  tUnUng  aboot 
Heaven  aU  tbe  week,  and  I  thoogbt  tbe  pai* 
iem  of  a  dress  wasn't  as  pretty  as  the  dress 
itsdf,  so  I  thought  Heaven  most  be  a  great 
deal  prettier  thui  this  worid!  As  soon  as  I  get 
good  enough,  then  I  don*teare  how  soon  I  die!** 

"But  woaldnH  yon  like  to  live  so  as  to  lidp 
other  people  to  beonae  good?  then  tbire  wimla 
be  more  beanti&il  angels." 

I  am  now  teUiog  the  (diiMren  "The  Angel 
of  the  Household,  as  a  reward  fbr  perfect  le»* 
sons;  for  five  Sundays  eveiy  little  d&msel  has 
had  an  exoelknt  lesson;  as  soon  as  the  expla- 
nation is  over,  they  draw  a  ^kmg  breath,  and 
there  is  a  momentvy  flattering  of  thar  wings 
as  ibey  draw  yoy  close  fa^eetber,  sayliw— 

*'Net  one  of  ns  has  ndisedi  we  ean  ut«  the 
stoiT,  cant  we*" 

Bfathfakks.  if  Vbt.  Artfanr  looked  in  upon  the 
intensely  intensted  fttces,  he  would  exclaim 
wiUi  Byron — "I  awoke  one  morning  and  finmd 
myself  famous!**  Lacy  Slocnm  tbnks  it  was 
SDch  a  pity  that  Mrs-  Harding  did  net  put 
Aant  Edith  Beaufort  and  her  dn^fater  up 
stairs,  then  they  could  not  have  escaped  with 
little  Grace.  Hden  titiaks  the  only  consola- 
tion we  can  derive  from  Grace's  abduction  is, 
ti^t  dae  did  tbe  &mily  so  modi  good  while  she 
was  there.  We  know  that  there  are  many  ex- 
cdlent  Ohristian  people  who  woald  object  to 
having  children  entertained  in  Sabbatbwiool 
hoi^  by  any  stories  except  BiUe  nairKtiveB. 
It  is  w<al  enongh  to  hare  tbe  latter  narratives 
iMmed  hr  heart,  and  made  aa  interestingas 
possible,  but  they  are  soon  exhausted.  The 
tingle  oldest  we  have  to  gain.  Is  to  readi  aU 
the  purest  sympathiea  of  a  child,  to  kindle  an 
enthusiasm  for  whU  is  good  and  heavenly— to 
strike  the  heart  and  captivate  the  imitation, 
so  that  religi(ni  becomes  a  most  lovely  and  al- 
laring  reafity,  well  worth  all  our  efibrto.  We 
can  remember  in  our  own  girlish  days,  that  our 
most  sorrowM  olgeotion  to  religion  was,  that 
it  was  so  unnnnaQtic;  it  seemed  ready  to  nip 
every  blossom  of  the  heart,  so  cold,  so  awe 
inspiring,  that  we  used  to  think  we  would  en- 
joy ourselves  as  wdl  as  possible  for  a  great 
while,  and  then  prepare  for  martyrdom  aad 
deaUi  when  we  had  reached  tbe  TeoenUe  age 
of  thirty.  We  would  spare  litUe  children 
such  experienoes,  fringing,  as  they  do,  from  a 
folse  idea  of  God  and  teli^en— we  abould 
teach  them  that  notbing  is  more  full  of  free- 
dom and  soasbine.  Would  it  were  in  ear 
power  to  swec^  away  tiiioosaads  of  mysterious 
question-books  that  torment  the  innocents 
without  enlightening  or  refresbmg  them.  Many 
good  teachers  have  we  had  in  our  diildish 
days,  whose  faithful  teachings  have  been 
pnsed.  Bat  we  would  deliver  the  vrorld  from 
one  specimen  we  bad,  althoagh  we  folly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  her  true  wish  to  do  good:  the 
other  scholars  managed  to  stay  at  home  very 
oAen,  so  that  fireqaently  X  was  the  only 
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soboIftT;  my  heart  died  witiun  me  wXwtyB  at 

this  discovery.   Miss  P  wore  a  tremen- 

d<His  bonnett  of  a  coal-Bcnttie  shape;  on  these 
laelaDchoIy  oecaeions  I  wu  enraoped  in  it, 
and  scared  to  death  by  seeiog  her  eyes  only  ft 
fiager  length  from  mine,  and  there  she  talked 
to  me  so  solemnly  about  preparing  for  my  exit 
from  the  world,  that  I  ooold  have  died  on  the 
spot,  if  thereby  it  wonld  bare  hastened  my 
exit  from  the  bonnet.  After  this  terrifying 
exhortation  was  orer.'she  made  me  get  down 
oa  my  knees,  sfaat  my  eyes,  and  prsy.  when  I 
WIS  so  mad,  (as  the  children  say)  I  ooold 
hardly  qwak  for  choking.  There  was  I,  pray- 
ing like  a  saint,  and  {nvbably  all  tbo  whows 
looking  at  me  with  wonder,  and  dying  with 
langhtv.  What  good  did  it  dome!  was  it  not 
enough  to  make  me  think  religion  a  very  dia- 
tnssiog  price  of  btuioess?   Oh!  Miss  P— — ! 

Son  have  probably  forgotten  t^at  m^ortunate 
ttle  giri,  but  she  will  not  forget  yon  to  her 
dying  day.  Thoosands  of  times  has  that 
scene  come  before  her,  erery  time  with  a  fresb 
resolution  that  no  child  should  ever  Imtc  sooh 
memoiles  through  her.  No!  rather  will  she 
ait  at  the  feet  of  the  little  ones,  and  gather  in 
thdr  innocent  treasorea  oi  tboaghta,  their 
warm  dreams  of  Heaven,  and  their  ardent  as* 

E 'rings  Ibr  parity.  A  worid  of  iaults  they 
ITS,  as  their  {nvgenitors  had  before  them,  bat 
there  is  a  pan  riUitf  holiDsss  llowbg  throogh 
the  aonl  m  a  duld;  they  nted  to  hear  about 
€)od*8  km.  itis  their  hearts  bertdeli^  Wo 
be  unto  its  if  we  stop  tUs  rillof  hoHneas.  instead 
of  guiding  it  to  the  BiTsr  of  Life.  Let  ns  ever 
BtriTe  to  connect  lore  and  beanty  with  tmth, 
the  memory  of  reli|^oas  instroction  with  enjoy- 
ment Let  OS  tain  away  from  rdigion  the  kmg 
&ce  that  oarieatuTfa  it — let  ns  remove  from 
tender  feet  the  sMtnes  that  wounded  us!  let  ns 
show  that  we  believe  we  have  really  foand  the 
**pearl  of  price,"  the  flower  of  life,  and 
'  it  will  develope  all  the  love,  poetry  and  sweet- 
ness that  God  has  hidden  in  the  human  soul. 

Ah!  among  the  blessed  reforms  of  tbe  day, 
God  be  tttauked  tltat  the  Sanday-sohotd  is  not 
forgotten,  bat  there  is  still  v«st  room  for  im- 
provement. Wonld  that  this  tittle  zeend  d 
ehfldren's  tfaou^ta  might  tempt  even  mu 
heart  to  dmito  itself  aameatly  to  &  band  of 
Sunday  aolMAan!  Trials  ud  diaoourage- 
ments  might  at  first  dofmss  the  heart,  ofcen 
depress  it,  but  the  star  of  hope  would  at 
length  rise  bi^  in  Heaven,  and  out  of  all  the 
good  we  have  strivca  to  do.  oh!  how  vsiidy, 
sometimes,  lew  eflbrts  would  reward  us  m  well 
as  tbe  little  seeds  we  mi|^  han  planted  in 
^n^ul  hearts. 


A  genius,  out  West,  was  invited  to  take  a 

fame  of  poker,  but  he  refbaed,  saying:-^"  No. 
thank'ee.  I  played  ptdmr  all  one  Sammer. 
and  had  to  wear  nankeen  pants  all  the  next 
Winter.  I  han  no  taste  nc  that  amnssBMBt 
■inea." 


THE  WATT  FAMILY. 

IWe  extsaet  from  "Minnie  Hennon,"  Jaat 
published  by  Miller,  Orton  A  Unlligao,  the 
following  sad  history.  It  was  written,  mya 
the  author,  Mr.  Tfaurlow  W.  Brown,  "with  a  ! 
throbUog  nib,  and  its  truth  sealed  with  the 
endorsement  of  a  tear."] 

In  Bhode  Idand.  many  yean  ago,  there 
lived  a  wealtiiy  family  by  tbe  name  of  How — 
their  worth  and  stsnding  equal  to  their  wOTldly 
means.  | 

With  a  momiag  sky  uneloaded,  and 
with  hope,  tha  acoampUdied  and  ftrorita 
danghter  Major  Bow  married  an  cstimUe 
young  man  by  the  name  (^Watt,  a  ganUemaa 
of  high  integrity,  honort  and  irrcMoacbaUa 
private  character.  Bis  futnn  was  mil  <if  pro-  ; 
mise,  and  be  took  his  yoong  hrido  to  a  bona 
of  hapi^ess  and  afBucnce. 

The  customs  of  the  day  stealthily  fostened 
a  love  of  wioe  in  the  system  of  jroong  Watt, 
gathering  strength  while  the  vi^im  dreamed 
not  of  danger.  Indeed  he  vronld  have  Isngbed 
at  the  idea  of  danger  to  a  man  of  hii  mind  and 
position.  The  current  swept  beneath  with  a 
swifter  tide,  while  he  beat  tbe  waves  with 
feebler  stroke.  It  was  long  before  Bertha 
Watt  realised  the  fall  of  her  heart's  idol.  Dav 
by  day  brought  the  fearful  truth  to  her  min^ 
until  tbe  beart^cmshiog  conviction  fell  like  a 
stunning  blow  upon  her  happiness  and  hopes. 
She  was  not  the  woman  to  oom|dain.  Proad 
of  the  world's  o|nnion,  bat  meek  and  gentle, 
she  suffered  alone  wiUt  her  tears,  faid^  tbe 
ragged  iron  in  her  soul.  Bertha  bad  none  of 
that  sterner  stuff  in  her  nature  which  rallies 
as  the  storm  beats  down  hope  after  bcwe;  bat 
alone  with  her  babes,  her  shrinking  and  trust- 
ing spirit,  as  mild  as  the  Ay  <^  Sommer,  suf- 
fered  on.  The  yonng  cheek  paled,  and  the 
light  grow  dim  in  the  eye.  She  would  not,  taa 
a  world,  have  spokoi  to  her  high-minded  and 
sensitive  husband  of  the  dark  vice  which  al- 
ready lefts  broad  shadow  of  otmungill  attheir 
bearth-side. 

In  their  new  home,  near  Lake  George,  in 
Tttk  Stats,  tiie  alaost^^espairing  wifo  and 
mother  hoped  that  htf  fansbaad  would  Meapa 
many  of  tin  baneftil  inflaenoes  <tf  the  society 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  move  in.  The  hops 
was  vidn.  The  drinking  usages  ot  monecr 
life,  though  less  reBoed,  were  B<»e  the  leas 
general  and  fetal.  And  besides,  step  by  stqp. 
Watt  had  lost  mnch  of  his  chivainc  pride  of 
character— his  manhood  was  d^jaded.  The 
crater  kindled  within  bhn,  was  boming  out 
every  sentiment  of  bis  better  nature^  Be  b^ 
:  came  familiar  with  coarseness  and  vice,  gam- 
bled  without  hesitation,  and  was  often  in  a 
state  of  ahamdnl  intoxication.  Bis  buaness 
was  n^eetsd  and  his  temper  soared;  he  spent 
most  of  hjs  evenbgs  at  tbe  tavern,  and  when 
at  home  was  sulkn  and  huah,  or  Iweadly 
abndve. 

Darkly  the  days  dawned  at  the  acgleeted 
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hMHb.  ftnd  du-kcr  BtiU  tlnir  ereoiogs.  The 
imklDd  wmd  uid  coMtont  neglect,  were  wring- 
ing to  Agonj  the  beart'a  every  fibre,  and  nnseen 
temrs,  scalding  with  lorrow.  were  wearing 
deep  channels  in  the  pale  and  wasting  cheek. 
The  pure  smile  and  winning  way  of  the  babe,' 
or  the  witching  laughter  and  prattle  i^  the 
older  children,  had  no  power  to  win  a  parent 
irom  the  embrace  of  the  tempter.  Home*  and 
its  circle,  was  deserted  for  the  bar-room;  the 
wife  and  ho:  treasures,  for  the  onp  and  the 
bocm  companion.  The  trail  of  all  his  nin  was 
broadly  slimed  frna  the  tbnsbold  to  Ae  hearth, 
and  Uiara  Want  sM  De^air  sat  amid  ths  do- 
mastio  wreok.  Ndnsonroe  of  the  mother  oonU 
long  keep  her  loved  ones  from  going  forth  in 
raga.  The  appeal  for  bread,  made  in  the 
tilveiy  Toioe  of  trasty  childhood,  was  answered 
wHh  a  curse,  and  from  the  barren  board,  the 
recreant  husband  and  parent  went  forth  to 
steep  bis  sqoI  in  deeper  potations.  The  child 
that  once  crawled  upon  the  knee  and  threw  her 
light  arms  over  the  shoulders,  and  with  stain- 
less lip  kissed  the  bearded  cheek,  now  shmnk 
away  and  hushed  its  half-sad  month  at  the 
dreaded  approach. 

— And  thus  an  idolized  parent's  retrrning 
tread  was  the  herald  of  sorrow  and  tears,  and 
his  darkening  form  a  shadow  upon  every  joy 
which,  like  jwle  flowers,  still  sprung  op  on  the 
wintry  waste. 

From  carelessness  when  dmnk,  the  dwelling 
was  fired,  and  the  ftmily  driven  from  their 
beds  into  the  snow  of  a  winter's  night,  one  of 
the  older  girls  leaping  from  the  chunber  win- 
dow just  as  the  flaming  roof  fell  in. 

After  this  fresh  calamity,  the  ftmily  removed 

to  Cherry  Tslley,  and  still  again  to   

•onnty. 

In  the  haggard  and  sottish  drunkard,  none 
woald  have  recogniwd  James  Watt.  He  was 
ill-tempered  and  abusive  in  the  extreme;  quar- 
relsome, reckless  and  proftne,  and  outimged 
nearly  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  At  times,  he 
would  earn  money  £ast,  but  to  spend  it  fai  one 
nrolmged  dehanen.  Not  a  peiuij  erer  went 
for  the  support  of  bis  family. 

Mrs.  Watt  and  her  children  existed  ftmn  day 
to  day,  no  one  knew  bow.  The  children  and 
herself  were  in  rags.  Silently  and  in  secret, 
for  tears  provoked  the  harsh  word  or  blow,  she 
wept  away  her  life.  With  a  lapgnid  step  and 
a  vacant  stare,  she  moved  aboAt,  hoping  for 
the  long  rest  of  death,  yet  dreading  to  leave 
those  who  now  alone  bound  her  to  earth.  Late 
at  night  she  toiled,  and  the  morning  found  her 
without  rest  With  a  compressed  lip,  she 
bore  the  sharp  gnawii^  of  hnnger,  that  her 
babis  m^t  not  want  for  bread,  and  still  the 
moan  of  the  &misfaed  one  would  often  pieroe 
the  lacerated  heart  like  heated  barbs.  She 
was  yoked  to  a  living  corpse,  and  as  she  list- 
sued  to  the  snoring  of'  the  drunkard  in  hte 
slambers  and  smelled  the  stenoh-oC  the  oair 
Boming  fires,  she  ooold  kuk  down  faito  a  once 
aualy  heart,  now  a  luthhig  enter,  when  ^ 


her  earlier  and  brighter  hopes  lay  smouldering 
in  charred  and  blackened  ruins.  The  lips  it 
had  been  her  pnde  to  greet  were  flaming  with 
rom  and  the  wanton's  loathsomie  kiss.  As  she 
feh  new  life  tteobbhig  in  her  bosom,  sbe  locked 
her  wasted  fingers  together  and  prayed  to  die. 

— lU-frted  Botba!  there  was  dark  ending  of 
lifo*s  Summer  day  after  so  light  a  morning! 

Summer  was  fodiog  into  Autumn,  and  the 
leaves  were  already  falling.  Within  a  nuser- 
able  tenonent,  B«Ttba  Watt  was  fading  away. 
Few  ever  entered  the  pauper  dwelling,  and 
with  her  cbBdren  to  watch  her,  she  jooineyed 
downward  to  the  dark  valley.  A  few  wen 
oharitaUe,  and  tiie  fouOy  were  saTod  from 
sMoal  starvation.  Desolate  and  cheeriess  the 
room  and  the  conch  of  the  dying;  more  desolate 
still  the  stricken  heart,  as  sbe  looked  aronnd 
apoa  a-groQp  of  ten,  who  were  doubly  bound 
to  her  by  the  ties  of  years  of  common  sufiering. 
Yet,  bledsed  God  of  the  poor!  Hope  lit  her 
torch  at  the  waning  flame  of  Ufe,  and  pointed 
sweetly  away,  over  the  misty  realm  of  sod  and 
slab,  to  one  of  bapinness  and  rest. 

As  the  sharp  wail  of  her  tears  broke  upon 
the  night's  stUlnees,  Bertha  Watt  la^  silent  in 
death.  The  crushed  and  broken  spirit  of  the 
meek  and  iinnred  sufferer  was  free  from  its 
wasted  timf;  and  Sn  mt  npoa  a  shonlest 
sea! 

They  said  she  £ed  oi  consnmption.  Aye, 
consnmptiott  of  the  heart— its  hopes,  like  drops 
of  bkMd  dripping  away,  through  the  long  night 
hours  of  rayless  years.  Hidden  away,  and  un- 
seen by  the  puUio  eye,  are  such  triumphs  of 
the  soootge  as  these,  and  tbickly  written  in  the 
history  of  its  progress,  as  are  uu  leaves  upon 
the  forest  in  Sammer  time. 

—And  there  is  a  place  where  the  weaiy  and 
the  heavy-laden  sbidl  find  rest! 

A  wide  world  for  the  worse  than  orpbanal 
Ram  had  not  yet  sufficiently  ravaged  their 
Irome.  From  the  grave  of  the  wife  and  mothtf , 
James  Watt  west  baek  to  the  bar>xoom.  more 
abandoned  and  shamdeBS  than  ever.  Bum  had 
buned  ont  the  image  of  her  who  -stood  with 
Um  at  the  altar,  a  trusting  and  a  hsppy  young 
bride.  He  never  gare  his  family  a  thoogbt. 
Penniless,  flreless,  and  brcadless,  gathered  Um 
stricken  group  where  a  home  had  hven.  While 
the  earth  was  still  fr^  upon  the  mother's 
grave,  the  mmsellers  came  with  their  execu- 
tions, and  stripped,  under  a  stringent  law,  the 
very  bedding  which  that  mother,  in  all  their 
mififortnnes,  had  retained,  as  the  gift  of  her 
girlhood's  home.  Bat  another  blow  came.  The 
imbmted  fiatbersold  the  cow,  and  with  the 
prooeeds  left  the  village  with  a  boon  compan- 
ion, and  squandered  it  in  disnpation. 

Two  older  sisters  fought  bard  to  keep  the 
Ikmily  oimte  nnbiokcB.  The  fktbcr  tetumcd 
toonrsethem.  They  whom  he  once  loved,  and 
who  loved  faim  with  aU  the  holy  intensity^ 
ehild-kne  in  retnm,  learned  to  hate  him,  and 
as  he  went  ftom  the  dweUing*  prayed  in  hearts 
fiMtfnlly  old  in  grief,  that  he  new  might  »• 
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turn.  And  in  a  land  of  Ctiriittuu.  Judcs 
Wfttt  had  that  dealt  out  to  'him  for  Us  money 
which  demoniied  his  manhood,  and  made  Urn 
deser^  and  hate  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  aad 
fostered  hatred  In  retnm!  Slowly  the  saoed 
ties  which  bonnd  parent  and  child  were  with- 
ered  and  Imiken,  under  the  socwchisg  fitea  of 
the  bowl. 

Money  exhansted,  the  fktherretnrned.  The 
elder  daoghters  toiled  in  a  factory,  its  bell 
starting  them  from  feverish  slumben,  and  its 
walls  a  prison  to  their  drooping  frames.  Ereiy 
BatHrday  night,  the  fttther  would  donaad  the 
wages  <ff  heart  and  Imin-aching  toil«^d  spend 
the  money  for  rom  with  his  companioiu  on  the 
Sabbath.  And  many  a  day  did  the  children 
cather  atonnd  the  rickety  taUe,  with  bran ; 
bread  its  only  dainty,  a  jng  of  nim  npon  the ; 
Bhdf,  and  a  omnken  fouer  saoriag  wpoa  the 
floor. 

— The  children,  who  had  committed  no  crime, 
went  hungry  and  ragged,  tiiat  the  licensed  rob- 
ber might  have  his  plen^!  - 

Darker  yet  gloomed  the  sky  over  the  Watt 
family.  As  per  poor  laws  of  tint  day,  the 
younger  children  were  struck  off  at  aacften,  and 
put  out  to  be  kept  by  the  Imoest  bidder,  while 
arrangements  were  made  to  seize  the  others, 
and  from  town  to  town  drive  them  back  to  the 
eoun^  they  came  from.  One  child-sistcT,  of 
four  yeavH— a  sweet  child  in  la^,  whose  tiny 
bands  never  wronged  a  being  on  earth,  and 
who  qever  knew  wjiy  ahewas  apan^w— ftmnd 
oold-bearted  keepm,  and  in  the  wmter  time 
died  in  the  entry  way  npon  rags  for  bedding, 
and  comred  with  renntn,  no  mother's  hand 
leading  her  into  tlw  shadowy  land,  or  sister's 
kiss  warming  npon  the  chillT  lip.  The  Uoe 
eye,  whnsh  had  known  little  but  tears,  tuned 
upward  to  a  Christ  kinder  than  men,  and  glit- 
tered with  frost  in  the  clear  morning  sun. 

The  grave  lies  between  the  two  worlds-  The 
winter  sod  shut  the  infant  victim  bnond  the 
reaoh  of  the  80oii^»>ad  she  weptfivnzMd  no 
more. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 

Tbi  Pssaching  Monckt.— There  is  a  ca- 
rious animal,  a  native  of  South  AmeAca, 
which  is  oalted  the  preaolung  monkey.  The 
appeurance  of  tliis  animal  is  at  once  grotesque 
and  forbidding.  It  has  a  dark,  thick  beard, 
three  indies  long,  hanging  ^wn  from  thec^n. 
TUs  gives  it  the  mock  air  of  a  Oapucbin 
friar,  firam  which  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  tha  preaching  m<Mikey.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  in  gnnps  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
•xeept  at  their  morning  and  erennig  meet- 
inn,  when  they  asaemUe  In  vast  molt^ 
todes.  At  these  times,  one  of  then  who  ap- 
pears, hj  oommon  oonsent,  to  be  the  leader 
or  president,  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
tree  which  is  near,  and  the  leat  take  their 
places  bdow. 


Having  by  a  sign  eomnuuiM  aiknoe,  Oe 
orator  commences  taa  harangues,  conaating  «f 
variondy  modulated  howls,  sometimes  abaif 
and  quick,  and  then  sgain  slow  and  deep*  tat 
always  so  hmd  as  to  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  mingled  aonnds  at  a  disttnce  are  said 
to  resemble  the  rolling  of  drums,  and  the 
nunbling  and  creaking  of  carts  with  the 
wheels  ungreased.  Now  and  then  ttte  chief 
gives  a  signal  with  his  hand,  what  the  whole 
company  b«gin  the  most  fiaghtful  cliot  v  vm- 
agmable,  and  with  another  agn  ailenoe  is  re- 
stcH^,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  chattcri&g. 
The  whole  scene  is  deaeribod  as  the  moat  lndi> 
erous,  and  yet  the  most  'hideoDS  that  the 
imagination  can  oonoeive. 

Thm  Sixth  Sbnss  op  thh  Bat. — The  animal 
senses  are  usually  oonddered  to  be  five  in 
number,  viz:  smelling,  hearing,  seeing,  tasting, 
and  feeling.  But  braides  these,  bats  are  en- 
dowed wiUi  a  nxth  sense,  which  maUcs  them, 
during  flight  to  avoid  obstacles  without  the  aid 
of  fflgbt  The  celelffated  naturalist,  Spallaa* 
zani,  long  since  found,  by  experiment,  Aat 
bats,  deprived  of  sight  by  having  wax  placed 
over  their  eyes,  still  avoided  obstacles  as  per> 
fectly  as  they  did  with  their  entire  mght 
More  recently,  others  have  oonOrmed  the  truth 
of  this  curions  fact,  by  various  and  repeated 
trials;  and  it  has  also  been  found,  that  the  de- 
struction of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  sight,  made  no 
difference  in  this  respect,  but  that  without  tbe 
exerdse  of  either  of  these  senses,  tbe  bat  wonld 
fly  through  apertures  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit it,  without  touching.  In  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  numerous  small  threads 
were  drawn  across  the  rooms  at  variooa  an- 
gles, and  Btin  the  blind  hat.  flying  about  in 
every  possihle  direction,  never  touched  one  of 
them,  even  by  accident.  M-  Jardine  supposed 
that  this  sense  was  lodged  in  the  expanding 
nerves  of  the  nose,  but  several  species  want 
this  peculiar  nerve.  Others  had  believed  that 
the  peculiarity  in  questlcm  depended  on  the  vi- 
bration <k  the  air,  which,  striking  agunst  tbe 
impediment,  returned  a  sound  by  whic^  the 
bat  was  warned  of  its  direction.  But  since  it 
was  found  that  deafness  made  no  difference  in 
the  facts,  naturalists  have  proposed  no  theoiy 
to  account  for  this  curions  drcumstance* 


A  MODlBL  CHOIR. 

Being  in  Boston  a  few  wedu  sinoe,  and  hav- 
ing an  hour  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  I  ven- 
tured to  make  a  call  on  a  gentleman  whom  ! 
have  several  times  met  4t  mosieal  conventions, 
and  to  whose  insCnotionsI  have  often  hstened 
on  these  ooeaaiOBs  with  great  interest— Mr, 
Qeo.  Jas.  Webb.  X  fimnd  Mr^  W.  at  home;  ha 
gave  roe  a  cordial  rccqition,  but  was  jnst  aboot 
to  start  to  go  to  a  choir  meeting,  whither  he  in- 
nted  me  to  aooompany  him.  I  was  glad  to  avail 
myadf  of  the  oppwtDotty,  for  I  have  the  charge 
(U  a  choir  in  the  towa  when  I  reside  and  I 
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thought  I  mi^htt  ftt  leMt,  get  some  oeeAil 
hints  <Tom  aa%  wbohu  ittUfaied  Huh  emiMnoe 
in  his  profcsnoD. 

Uy  oall  bad  detsfned  Mr.  W.  »  little,  so 
that  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  leoture-ronn  or 
Testry  of  the  chorch  until  a  few  ntinntes  after 
the  niitial  time.  As  we  ent^d  the  door,  we 
saw  the  choir  in  two  divisions,  or  rather  a 
doable  choir;  the  one  being  Mated  cm  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  the  sooth  side  <tf  the  able,  at 
•  distance  from  ea6h  other  of  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  The  members  hsd  iJrMdy  talcen 
fiieir  appropriate  seats,  and  were  waiting  for 
their  leader;  the  ladies  were  witfaont  hoimets,  i 
and  of  course  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen  were : 
also  nncovwed. 

Hr.  W.  pointed  na  (myself  and  a  friend  wbo ! 
was  with  me)  to  convenient  seats,  speaking  in  | 
a  whisper,  as  if  be  had  come  into  an  assembly 
where  the  most  perfect  order  and  propriefy  of; 
oondoot  were  observed;  he  then  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  his  own  seat;  merely  bowtog  t 
recognition  aa  he  passed  between  the  two 
cboirs.  Seating  himself  at  the  piano-forte,  at 
distance  of  perlups  thir^  feet  from  each  chcnr. 
he  named  the  page  in  a  book  with  which  the 
msmhers  were  nu!nishe4.  ftnd  played  over  one 
of  the  chanbi;  after  receiving  bu  direBtkns. 
tibe  north  dwir  sang  thechant  in  nmsoo  to  the 
syUaUe  la;  some  ooneotiuu  were  made  in  ttie 
manner  of  {ringing,  and  the  south  choir  also 
sang  over  the  chant  in  the  same  way.  After- 
ward each  of  the  choirs,  in  its  torn,  sang  the 
same  chant  in  the  foar  regular  parts,  and 
finally  the  Psalm  to  which  the  cbant  was 
adapted,  was  sung  by  the  two  choirs  respec- 
tivuy.  and  with  wdemn  and  devotional  effect. 
iTwo  or  three  other  chants,  together  with  the 
Bcriptaral  selections  to  which  they  were  adapt- 
ed, were  treated  in  like  manner. 

This  occupied  half  an  hour;  a  recess  of  a  few 
ndnates  followed.  The  choir-members  did  not 
lewre  their  alaees  to  nKnp  about  the  room;  nor 
was  tbere  load  ttikiog  and  langhing,  such  as 
I  have  cSiea  seen,  and  sodi  as,  f  am  ashamed 
to  say,  has  been  often  wibMwed  heretofore  at 
ny  own  chov-meetings.  The  members  met, 
flxohanged  their  salatations:  conversed  plea- 
santly, yet  with  low  and  gentle  voice.  Mr. 
W.  went  round  daring  the  recess  and  shook 
hands  with  the  membOTs  present.  After  a  few 
Bkiimtes — not  mrae  than  five — the  singing  was 
reanmed,  and  now  two  or  three  antbems  were 
performed.  Criticisms  were  made  by  the  con- 
doctor,  and  errors  in  style,  eto.,  corrected; 
time  and  tone  bad  been  already  provided  Sue, 
80  that  in  these  they  seemed  to  require  no 
fortber  instructions. 

Anfitber  hslf  boor  passed  qaibkly  away,  and 
flw  meeting  was  ekwed.  I  have  never  heAwe 
Mtcoded  a  dioir  meeting  wlieie  sodi  order  and 
Btiiot  proprie^  of  condoBt  prevailed;  it  was  a 
iMstm  wluch  I  shall  not  forget,  and  one  from 
which  I  have  already  derived  moch  benefit 
On  my  way  home,  I  asked  myself,  what  is  the 
pbDsooplvoftUsI  How  is  it  that  this  which 


I  have  iritnessed  this  ercning  is  such  a  model 
fur  a  choir  meeting?  Tbink  ye  that  them 
peofde  are  so  modi  better  than  others?  After 
having  taxed  my  ingenuity  for  an  aaswer,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  state  of  things 
I  bad  seen  is  to  be  attributed  mostly  to  the 
oourse  pursued  by  tbe  leader  himself.  His 
deportment  is  always  most  unexceptionable; 
be  respects  bimaelf,  and  bence  others  respect 
him.  He  is  always  gentlemanly,  always  ple^ 
sant,  always  serious,  and  always  attoitive  to 
tbe  great  oueet  of  tbe  meeting.  He  does  not 
draw  ^teniion  to  himself,  he  does  not  boast 
what  he  can  do.  or  how  much  he  knows  ti 
mmiet  nor  does  be  entertain  his  choir  by  ring- 
ing songs  or  playing  the  piano  for  tbeir  amus^ 
ment.  but  he  teaches.  ■  He  does  not  indulge  in 
loud  talking  and  laugbiog;  he  does  not  chew 
tobacco,  or  wear  hu  bat  in  tbe  room,  or  spit  oa 
the  floor,  as  some  leas  civilized  people  have 
done  heretofore.  In  short,  his  conduct  being 
that  of  a  gentleman,  the  members  of  bis  choir 
are  also  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  in  tbeir 
deportmoit  while  together.  So,  I  said  to  my- 
self then,  and  I  vronld  say  to  other  choir  lea^ 
ers  now.  behold  the  power  of  example!— Cor. 
of  N.  Y.  Musical  JZmew. 

MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS. 
NoTviI. 

BT  CDLMA  CnOLT. 
<>8b«  itaid  at  horns,  ibc  spun  wool." 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  epitaph  upon 
tbe  tombstone  of  a  Roman  matron,  in  the 
classic  ages:  accounted,  then  and  now,  a 
most  honorable  one.  Is  a  remembrance  like 
that  really  sufficient  to  hallow  the  memory  of 
a  frioDd.  a  mother,  a  wife)  How  much  of 
aoul  is  involved  in  the  opmtion  of  spinning 
wool?  Is  woman's  mission  and  character 
to  be  measured  by  the  yaids  numbered  on 
lier  qnndle  or  distu,  father  than  by  the  web 
of  loving  influences  she  weaves  around  her 
home,  or  the  goldoi  thread  of  heart  and  intel- 
lect running  Uurough  her  words  and  aetibns? 

If  so,  steam  and  water-power  are  her  sac* 
cestui  rivals;  they  have  robbed  woman  of  her 
crowning  glory;  they  can  spin  fitster,  and 
weave  more  Ann  and  elegant  &briQ8  than  the 
most  nimUe  and  delicate  fingOTS. 

For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
that  matron  of  antiquity  did  besides  spinning. 
Perhaps  ber  object  was  to  lay  up  a  board  of 
pelf.  &om  tiie  sale  of  her  yam,  or  to  be  known 
as  the  smartest  of  Ansonian  spinners.  And 
who  knows  how  many  times  her  htuband  had 
to  be  pat  off  with  ocdd  victuals  for  Ins  dinnerf 
bow  many  rents  he  was  obliged  to  coneesl  in 
the  folds  of  his  toga?  bow  many  boxes  on  tbe 
ear  her  boys  and  girls  received  per  day,  be- 
cause she  would  not  fiul  of  perfinming  the 
"stint**  she  had  g^ven  herself!  Perhaps  scold- 
ing was  a  constant  accompaniment  to  tbe  hum 
ftf  her  wheel;  moh  tilings  are  not  Bncamnon. 
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Then  mn  few  notable  booiekeepera  wha  i 
■re  not  aUe  to  scold;  and  soma  appw  to  con- 1 
gider  it  as  important  a  br&ocb  0/  tbeii  calling 
as  cooking  or  cleaniag  house. 

Where  the  floor  wears  an  erer-freshpoliihof 
soap'Suds.  the  energetic  urchins  of  the  funily 
cannot  splash  through  the  tempting  mud- pud- 
dles with  anything  like  peao»  of  mind.  Where 
the  mother's  heart  is  bent  upon  filling  bureau  \ 
drawers  and  ifardrobe  shelTes  with  her  ownj 
handiwork,  demands  for  bread- and- batter  and  ! 
clean  faces  are  apt  to  be  met  wiUi  KunrtbiDg : 
whi^  bears  a  great  leaemblaiioe  to  ft  **oon- : 
tinoal  droppmg  on  a  rainy  day.^* 

Just  tbiak  of  Minerra,  the  goddess  of  wis-: 
dom,  to  whom  it  was  nothing  that  ^e  oould 
gnidekiDgdoma  and  their  niWs,  while  Aracfane 
presumed  to  excel  her  at  the  distaff.  Tb^ 
quarrelled,  of  course;  and  words  came  to 
blows;  to  a  blow  that  crushed  poor  Arachne 
into  a  dusty  comer,  and  doomed  bcr  there  to 
spin  cobwebs,  through  all  time. 

"She  staid  at  home,  she  spon  wool,*'  sounds 
better  than  this,  "she  gadded  abroad,  she  spun 
street-yam."  or  this,  "she  spun  scandal  wiUi 
hw  neighbors  across  the  garden- fence;"  which 
might  appropriately  be  reserred  ibr  the  demise 
of  some  individuals  of  the  present  generation. 

But  there  may  have  been  man  in  the  epi> 
laph  than  we  read.  The  motive  ennobles  the 
aot,  and  the  solitary  spinner  may  have  been  a 
heroine  indeed.  In  those  days  of  undeveloped 
mechanical  arts,  it  may  have  reflected  great 
credit  upon  a  woman,  to  expend  her  energies 
on  the  clothing  of  her  family.  But  in  these 
days,  what  shall  be  done  with  tbe  powers  left 
dormant  by  newly-found  physical  agencies? 
If  spinning  wool  is  done  better  by  steam  than 
feniate  hands,  the  motive  is  gone,  and  with 
it,  the  honor  of  the  action. 
,  Water,  the  gases,  steam  and  electricity  and 
ta  other  powers,  wholly,  or  only  in  part,  dis- 
covered, have,  and  shall  have  their  work;  be  it 
gossipiDg  among  the  nations  with  telegraphic 
garrulity,  or  setting  Ubles  and  diaira  a  danc- 
ing to  tbe  mnsio  of  ''mysterioas  rapfangs." 
Bat  steam  and  deotridty  have  no  soniruiey 
me  only  useful  tools;  they  cannot  bve,  hate, 
think,  rpjoioe,  or  sorrow.  These  shall  always 
be  left  for  the  prerogatives  of  haman  souls. 
And  itis  a  great  thing  to  live  in  these  ages, 
when  material  f^irces  are  so  w^  unfolded  as  to 
leave  free  play  for  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
fkcolties  in  man  and  woman. 

What  hei^te  of  heavenly  observation  might 
have  been  realShod,  long  ere  this,  had  the  soul 
of  VM  always  kept  at  its  proper  pace,  far  in 
advance  of  physical  science!  "We  know  a 
mt  deal  about  this  life,  and  we  have  heard  a 
little  about  another,*'  people  will  say  with 
qoite  a  sdf'Satisfled  air.  Shame  on  us,  to  be 
wise  in  the  knowledge  of  shadows,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  things  that  are  shadowed;  and 
more  shame  that  we  are  content  with  anch 
wisdom! 

Always  must  wi  be  weaving  the  three-fixld 


web  of  tbengfat.  Ceding  and  action.  If 
work  of  tbe  post  is  taken  out  of  oar  haoda,  it 
is  because  there  is  some  better  wprk  for  ns  to 
do,  and  not  that  we  may  hang  our  hands  im 
idleneas,  or  amuse  ouisdves  with  the  goosaaK 
of  revnie. 

Willing  or  oitwilling,  'each  is  preparioe* 
more  or  less  skilfully  and  diligently,  a  thread 
for  the  warp  of  life.  It  iM^iooves.  us  to  BfiB 
fw  ourselves  a  strong  and  even  tme,  that  ^ 
whole  web  may  be  perfect  ted  iwantMil  iaiti 


ANECDOTES  OF  BIRDS. 


Ambodots  or  Two  Pabsots — A 
^d  Btory  is  told  in  Oaptain  Brown's  booh, 
without  any  clue  to  its  date;  its  Indicrooa  tm- . 
dency  being  the  tonptation  to  copy  it  here: —  * 
A  tradesman,  who  had  a  ^p  in  the  OM 
Bailey,  opposite  the  prison,  kept  two  parrots, 
a  grten  and  a  grey.  TIm  green  parrot  was 
taught  to  speak  when  tbe  re  was  a  knodE  at 
the  street  door;  the  grey  whenever  tbe  bdl 
rang;  hot  they  only  biew  two  short  phraaes 
of  ^glish.'  Tbe  bouse  in  which  they  lived 
had  an  old-fashioned,  j>rDjectiog  front,  so  tkak 
the  first  floor  could  not  be  seen  £rom  tbe  pnv«- 
ment  on  the  same  mde  of  tbe  way;  uid,  «n 
one  oooaaion,  1^  wen  kft  ootside  the  viop 
dow  hy  tiiemselves,  when  some  one  kTwohafl 
at  the  stoeet  door. 

"Who's  there?"  said  the  green  pami. 

"The  man  with  tbe  leather***  was  the  nptyt 
to  which  the  bird  answered— 

"Oh!  oh!'* 

The  door  not  being  opened,  the  stnagK 
knocked  a  second  time. 

"Who's  there?"  said  green  polL 

"Who's  there?"  eicliUined  m  man.  **W^ 
dtm't  yon  come  down?" 

"Oh!  oh!"  repeated  th«  parrot 

This  so  enraged  the  stranger,  that  be  iisig 
the  bell  furiously.  ''■ 

"Go  to  the  gate,**  saH  a  new  voioe,  wUA 
belonged  to  tbe  grey  parrot 

"To  the  gato?^*  repeated  the  man,  wlio  war 
no  such  entrance,  and  who  thought  Um  ae^ 
rants  were  bantering  him.  "What  gate?**  ks 
asked,  stuping  bsck  to  view  tbe  premises. 

**New-gate?^  responded  the  gr^.  lust  as  tbe 
angry  ap^ioant  discoTere4  «bo  bad  been  an- 
swenng  nis  sommons. 

AmCDOTB  OF  A  BoBnr.— Qardeaer^ 
Chronicle  affords  a  onrions  inctanoe  of  tl» 
effect  which  edooation  will  produce  on  m  robiic 
and  I  suspect  many  similar  instaoces  might 
be  brooght  forward.  A  gmtlemao  (Mp  tka 
narrator  of  Uie  story)  mfoimed  me  Oat  i 
friend  of  bis  was  lossMiod  <tf  a  moat  wosdw- 
ful  bird,  that  be  sboald  mnch  like  me  toasi 
and  hear.  I  wmt  at  an  eaily  day  to  Tie*  tfcs 
prodigy.  On  entering  tbe  boose  and  prwt 
ing  my  eard.  I  was  at  ones  nabcred  into  tbi 
drawtef-ioom.  I  Una  aavtwo  afgluiigBli 
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mfgea,  sii8pand«d.«i  flw  wftll;  one  of  Hum, 
rith  ft  nigbtiDgde  in  It,  had  u  open  front; 
he  other  bid  «  green  enrtun  dmirn  down  oTer 
he  frcmt,  ooncekling  the  inmftte.  After  » little 
Uaoonrse  cm  the  subject  of  omkbology,  my 
lost  aaked  me  if  1  should  like  to  bear  one  of 
lis  nightiDgelM  siog.  Of  coarse.  I  wu  ell 
Kpeotfttion.  Plaotng  me  beneath  the  oege, 
Rkd  drawing  up  the  cnrtein  before  alluded  to, 
the  bird  abore,  at  a  whistle  from  his  master, 
bn^e  oot  in  a  snoceseion  of  strains  that  I 
never  beard  sorpeeocd  by  any  nightingale.  I 
Tbey  were,  indeed,  sorprismgly  eloquent. 
"Whftt  a  nightingele!"  ejacalated  I.  The 
rmiMd  nttcnmee  of  the  bird,  his  perftot  abandon 
to  the  inspiration  of  bis  muse,  and  bis  indif- 
fereaoe  to  all  around  him,  caosed  inrcdnn- 
tftnly*  to  exolsim,  with  Ooleridge— 

VaU  ftda  ttvonld  4Bliir  ■>■» 

And  so  it  did.  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot 
knowing  how  seldom  nightingales  in  a  cage  so 
deported  themselrea.  After  listening  some 
time,  and  ezprepstog  my  astonishment  at  the 
kng-repeated  efforts  of  the  pertbnger— so  nn- 
nsaal — T  asked  to  be  allowed  a  eignt  of  bim. 
Permission  was  granted;  and  I  saw  before  me 
— a  robin.  This  bird  bad  been  brought  up 
under  the  nightingale  from  his  very  earliest 
infancy,  and  not  only  equalled,  but  my  far 
florpaBsed  bis  master  in  song.  The  robin  re- 
tained no  one  single  note  of  his  own  whereby 
the  finest  ear  could  detect  bim;  and  this  paves 
the  way  to  still  more  singular  disooreries 
bueafter. 

ANKCnoTS  OF  A  Ratbm.— The  fbllowiog  in- 
terestiog  a'oxHint  of  a  raven's  prsApeQce  for  a 
canine  oompanion  is  fiven  in  the  Saturday 
MMaane: — The  l^ter  pasra'ltfge.etter^og. 
■Dd  was  kept  op  in  a  8tabte*yaid, 

whan  the  raien  b^K  by  pooasionaUy  snatch- 
ing a  moTMl  from  dog's  fiwding  pan,  lie- 
fiore  he  bad  finished  SmeaL  Aa  this  waa  not 
resented,  the  raven  aHrays  attended  at  meal 
times,  and  occasionally  took  away  a  scrap  in 
bis  bnk,  beyond  the  feadt  of  the  d<^'s  chuo, 
md  then  return  with  it,  play  aboat,  and  hang 
it  on  the  dog's  no8e,.uid,  when  the  BMr  beast 
was  in  the  act  of  so^^og  it  tip,  darRff  with 
it  At  other  tim«M^  bid  the  morsel  under  a 
stone,  beyond  the  Ifsgth  of  Mb  chain,  and 
then,  with  a  cuDuiog  look,  mounted  upon  the 
dog's  head.  He,  Iwwever,  always  ended  by 
ipviog  the  dog.  the  largest  portion,  or  tlie 
whide  of  the  scrap  thus  played  with.  The  life 
<tf  tUs  raven  was  saved  by  the  dog,  who.  see- 
ing thi  poor  bird  nearly  drowned  in  a  tub  of 
water,  dn^md  bis  heavy  kennel  till  be  could 
p«U  Us  bead  over  the  tub,  wbta  be  to(%  the 
nnn  np  in  his  mouthf  and  laid  bim  gently 
Qfcm  tu  groand,.  where  he  Moa  leoovsed. 

Axcnnm.— One  diy.  a  pomi.  tfavdlmg 
thoagh  tb«  htmk  to  WiaelMtitf,  wu  moea 
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surprised  at  hearing  the  fonowing  ezclsma^ 
tion,  "Aur  play,  gentlemed!  ftir  play!  For' 
Qod's  sake,  gentlemen,  ftir  play.''^'  ^The 
traveller  looking  round  to  discover  'frmn 
whence  the  voice  came,  to  bis  great  astonisb- 
meot,  beheld  no  human  being  near.  Bat 
bearing  the  ory  of  "Pair  play"  repeated,  be 
Uiought  it  must  prooeed  from  some  cratture  in 
distress.  He  immediately  rushed  into  that 
part  of  the  forest  whence  the  eries  came,  wbei, 
to  his  astonishment,  be  beheld  tilb  ravens 
oombattng  a  third  with  great  futy^  while  the 
sonerer,  which  proved  to  be  a  tame  one  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood, 
kept  loudly  vociferating  "Fair  play."  whicb  so 
interested  the  traveller,  that  be  instantly  rw- 
oned  the  oppressed  bird. 


THE  BABY*S  THOITGHTS. 

BT  AUNT  LUCT. 

'<I  wonder  wfaat  the  baby  thinbsf 
Jnst  Bee  bow  wide  awake  she  lies. 

And  Crowe  at  me,  and  itarM,  and  winki. 
With  laughing  wonder  in  her  eyea." 

I'll  answer  for  her,  little  girl— 
"Wboati  can  it  be,  that  emiling  ^e. 

With  hair  like  ennshine  in  a  curl, 
That  hanfe  around  my  neatling-plaeet 

"At  three  months  old,  Pve  nmch  to  learn. 
For  everything  looks  strance  to  me, 

Bat  then  I  know  enongh  to  turn 
To  all  the  brightest  thiog^  I  aee. 

"Red  rosee  on  the  cnrtain  grow. 

Once,  when  'twas  np,  I  mw  a  star. 
I  wonder,  black-eyes,  if  yon  know 

How  many  pretty  things  there  arel 

«Now  don*t  yon  wish  yon  weren't  so  tallT 
Then  you'd  live  in  a  cradle,  too. 

And  talk  to  shadows  on  the  wait. 
And  tiunk  you  beard  them  talk  to  yes. 

"Bnt,  then,  I  couldn't  spare  yon,  dean 
For  when  1  wake  from  cocy  dreams, 

And  that  great  sun  goes  by  so  near, 
Too  kisB  me,  like  his  warmest  beams. 

*'I  gness  that  yon  and  mother,  too. 
Are  pieces  broken  from  the  enn.  ^ 

No:  she's  the  mn.  a  flanbeam  gau. 
For  when  'tit  dark,  you  both  are  gone. 

"I  lie  here,  guessing,  every  day. 
What  you,  the  sun,  and  roses  be. 

A  little  world  tie  where  we  »tay. 
But  Wxft  and  grand  onoi^h  for  me." , 

There,  little  girlt  yonr  pleasant  ^e 
Will  five  the  baby  thoughts  like  these. 

Then  let  no  frown  yonr  brow  disgraM, 
Bat  lis  the  leveUsat  thing  the  eaes. 
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gtnlistMM.  And  Ana  nv  a  little  gill,  iriMB 
her  eiita  had  bioaght  to  ber  ade,  trying  to 
disentangle  her  drees  from  the  briars,  aad 
holding  tmt  a  band  to  lead  ber  awaf. 
*'My  name  is  Lili;'aiid  I  am  gaUK  Ihnogh 
Little  Ama  wm  playing  on  a  soft  grasBV  i  the  care  too,  if  I  cut  find  tbe  waj.   So  let 
elope  at  tbe  entrance  of  a  cave,  fall  of  darfc  go  together." 


BT  LUCY  LABCOH. 


arobes  that  seemed  to  grow  broader  and  hi^er 
as  they  receded  into  the  snbterranean  dimness 
beforeber.'  Othercbildrenwereplayingwitbher 
among  tbe  many  pretty  flowers  that  grew 
around,  and  watchful  eyes  and  careful  hands 
kept  the  weeds  and  thorns  6vm  troubling  them; 
and  the  white,  warm  sunbeamsofmonring  glided 
ever  the  slope,  dancing  like  the  soft  fingers  of 
the  ohildren,  among  the  flowers. 

Little  Am*  was  so  happy  in  her  baby  sports 
tiiat  die  had  never  tboaght  of  looking  within 
the  oarem,  until  one  day  she  heard  a  sweet 
voice  close  beside  her,  whispering — 

"do  into  the  care,  Ama,  and  see  whither  it 
wiU  lead  thee!" 

"Who  speaks  to  me?"  said  the  little  one,  as 
she  looked  aroand,  expecting  to  see  a  very 
lovely  face  joined  to  so  sweet  a  voice.  She  saw 
no  one;  but  the  same  voice  answered, 

"I  am  thy  life-angel,  and  will  go  with  thee.' 

And  she  felt  herself  lifted  up,  as  if  with 
wings,  and  home  onward. 

The  descent  into  the  cave  was  still  green  and 
flowed,  and  light  from  the  sonny  entrance 
pooiM  flir  wiUiin.  So  Ama  flitted  lightly 
along,  till  the  vista  suddenly  opened  wider 
from  a  lofty,  vine-wreathed  arch,  and  she 
paused  to  look  onward  with  doubt  and  wonder. 
She  saw  ber  path  wind  through  the  arch,  and 
then  lose  itself  in  a  thin  mist  wliich  clung  to 
the  sides  of  the  oave,  outof  which  strange,  new 
objects  loomed  up  everywhere.  How  should 
she  find  her  way  through  the  mist? 

As  she  looked  and  wondered,  a  smiling 
maiden  approached  ber,  lifting  a  taper  which 
threw  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  upon  every  ob- 
ject within  view.  Tines  with  golden  blossoms 
and  purple  fruit  clung  to  the  rocky  walls,  and 
crystals  hung  from  tbe  roof,  glittering  with 
different  haes  at  every  movement  of  the  taper; 
aod  the  mist  rolled  itself  awhy,ia  a  rioh,  bnght 
cloud,  that  rested  in  the  distuee,  a^tminQ  to 
promise  something  brighter  beyond. 

Ama  looked  up  into  the  maideo's  bot. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  m armored  to  herself. 
*^It  must  be  my  life-angel!" 

But  the  maiden  was  silent  She  cmly  lifted 
her  torch  with  a  smile,  and  pointed  forward. 

A  bright  ray  of  rainbow  light  fell  upon  some 
blossoms  not  far  off. 

"I  will  have  than,"  said  Ama,  "for  I  never 
saw  any  so  splendid  before." 

And  she  ran  on  to  gather  them.  But  they 
seemed  to  lose  t&eir  beauty  when  in  ber  hands,' 
Mid  some  hidden  briars  that  grew  up  with  them 
Bcratohed  her  bo  badly  that  ihe  oriad  o«t  with 
the  nun.  ^ 

"Doo't  erj  I  iataw  when  there'  are 
jnttitf  flowwst"  1^  Mns  ont  to  her,  is  a 


Ama  was  very  glad  to  lave  a  playmate  aad 
\  companiw;  so  they  went  on  happily  together, 
and  tite  maiden  glided  before  tbem.  gildiDg 
everything  with  tbe  rainbow-ligfatof  b^  taper. 

Pres^tly  they  came  to  a  stream  which  bad 
long  been  seen  spariiling  in  the  distuoe^  As 
they  bent  over  it,  they  saw  that  it  was  foil  of 
daasting  gotd-fiabes,  darting  about  like  linring 
jewdi  in  the  water.  So  the  Aildrw  al^iiKd 
to  watch  them,  and  Ama,  who  always  wuled 
to  grasp  at  wtrj  bright  thfai^  she  8ftw>  stooped 
down  and  lounged  her  huid  nto  the  wMer  to 
catch  them.  Bat  thfw  dartad  ftway  qniddj 
enough,  and  Ama,  in  ber  eagomcM  to  obtua 
them,  fell  into  the  stream. 

Lili,  who  had  stoi^ied  across,  for  it  was  only 
a  narrow  rivulet,  drew  her  ont,_wet  and  boIh 
bing,  and  her  white  robe  dripping  with  mud- 
"Who  w%uld  have  thoogbt  it?"  she  mar- 
mured;  "in  the  torch-Ugbt  it  seemed  to  rua 
brigbt  as  gold,  and  pure  as  crystal;  aad  now 
see  how  dkty  I  un!  Lili,  I  am  *«ihanwd  to 
walk  with  yon  now.  I  have  had  cnoo^  d 
this  cave.  I  want  to  go  ba<^  to  the  cliUdna 
I  used  to  play  with  in  m  sunshine." 

And  as  tbey  sat  upon  the  bank  to  rest,  md 
lodkoi  back  to  the  path  by  which  tb^  had 
come,  a  veaetaUle  nan  appeared,  who  also 
bore  a  topw;  but  ito  l^ht  was  blue  and  pale, 
and  cast  no  ray  onward,  while  it  seemed  to 
brighten,  tbe  farther  backward  it  shone,  until 
it  blended  wtth  the  sunlight  at  tbe  entiaiMe 
of  the  cave. 

"See!  how  brigbt  It  looks,  though  ao  fkr 
away.  I  can  almose  recognise  the  little  ones 
among  the  lilies.  Let  us  go,  Litt;  tbe  good 
old  man  looks  sad,  bat  I  think  he  knows 
where  my  life>angel  is,  and  will  lead  me  to 
her." 

"No.  no,  Ama,  we  cannot  return.  The  tiA 
man  loidu  mooruMly  at  us,  beeaose  be  knows 
we  cannot  return.  And  sse  how  bright  it  is, 
now  thMgwe  la/n  turned  around.  I  know  of 
a  lbantni,qtdto  near,  iriwre  yoa  can  waA 
the  mud  from  your  robes,  and  w  will  be  mil 
agahi." 

So  Ama  and  Lili  arose,  and  went  to  tba 
fountain  among  the  rooks.  Tbe  stream  tbat 
fed  it  came  from  ui  opening  high  op  in  the 
cavern  roof,  so  high  that  only  one  gleam  ofths 
sky  could  be  seen.  Ama  was  weary  and  sad* 
and  she  complained  of  the  darkness  a^  tbe 
roag^ocks;  but  Lili  said  to  her — 

''Hlni  can  heai'the  fountoin  play.  Kov 
look  up,  and  you  will  tee  tbat  there  is  light!" 
«  And  Ama  looked  up  at  last,  and  saw  tihe 
I  puM  4>i*T  wriilkling  her  soiled  garments,  and 
irberne  m  Anntain  %  maiden,  ehl  lar  man 
flemtUU  than  the  one  with  tfat  nUboir  toMfei 
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and  she.  too,  held  a  taper  that  threw  a  stiU, 
Vbita  radiance  aroond,  and  steadily  grew 
cAearer  and  brighter  the  higher  it  shoiae-  In 
its  light,  the  Aniotain,  as  they  conld  see,  looked 
like  a  sheet  of  white-,  &lliag  sunbeamB.  And  | 
Ama  stood  nnder  it  until  erery  fool  ttp(A  mi 
washed  OQt  of  her  robe. 

Then  tbey  want  on  again,  and  Ama  whis- 
pered— 

**D3  yoa  see?  She  oomoB  with  ns,  the  glo* 
riona  maiden.  Ah!  Lili,  prahaps  aha  is  mj 
life-angel,  or  yonrs!" 

And  UU  smiled  and  answered — 

*•!  hare  seen  her  before.  She  often  holds 
her  taper  to  show  me  the  way." 

*'Then  why,"  said  Ama,  "do  not  I  see  her, 
too?" 

*'Beoatise,"  said  Lili,  *<yAi  prefer  the  rain- 
bow light  to  the  white  cme;  wMah,  therefore, 
seems  dim  to  yon." 

"See  if  I  do  not  hereafter  follow  the  maiden 
with  the  white  taper,  wherever  she  leads  me," 
rejoined  Ama. 

Here  the  cave  began  to  grow  narrower,  and 
doors  opened  into  it  on  either  side,  and  people 
called  to  them  from  the  chambers  witnin  to 
come  in  and  furnish  themselves  with  food  and 
dottung  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  which  they 
assured  them  would  be  sometimes  far  more 
roogh  and  dreary  than  that  over  which  thty 
had  passed-  Ama  would  have  decked  htfseff 
with  useless  finery,  and  filled  her  wallet  with 
sweetmeats  instead  of  bread;  but  her  wiser 
friend  Lili  interfered,  and  assisted  her  to  ob* 
tain  what  she  really  needed,  so  that  at  lengtib 
they  were  both  tolerably  equipped. 

Just  as  the  cavern  began  to  widen  again, 
they  passed  by  a  half-open  door,  which  was 
almost  concealed  by  a  biish  of  red,  fr^ant 
roses.  As  Ama  ran  up  to  pluck  one,  a  cun- 
ning little  face  peeped  out,  gay  with  smiles 
and  golden  curls,  and  s«d — 

**OiRne  in,  I  have  sometbiog  for  yon!'* 

*'Pray,  do  not  go,"  sud  Lili.  "Look  at 
those  black  letters  which  the  light  shows  so 
plainly  upon  the  door — 'Eater  not.'" 

But  a  ray  from  the  rainbow  torch  had  re- 
flected strange  splendor  from  some  unseen  oV 
jeot  within,  and  Ama  did  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing, but  rau  in,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her. 

Lili  waited  long  without,  after  having  called 
in  vain  to  her  friend  to  return.  But  there  was 
no  answer,  until,  at  length,  she  heard  a  deep 
groan.  She  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  could 
not;  so  she  called  aloud  for  help.  And  Yfrj 
soon  the  maiden  with  the  white  taper  ap- 
l»oaehed,.and  with  the  first  ray  that  ful  xipon 
the  door  it  flew  open,  and  Ama  lay  beside  it, 
weak  and  Inuised-  Lili  lifted  her  tenderly, 
mnd  led  her  away  into  the  suro  light,  without  a 
question;  but  when  Ama  nad  regained  a  little 
strength,  she  told  her  hAe,  of  her  own  accord. 

She  said  that  the  room  into  which  the 
strange  litiUe  creature  led  her  was  hung  Tgtfa 
gilded  picttues,  and  lighted  op  with  mlny 
twinkUi^  t«oh«i,  that  g^uoM  liks  Armies 


over  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Many  fantastic 
forms  were  seated  around  a  table  loaded  with 
ripe,  tempting  fruit;  and,  with  eyes  full  of 
wicked  laughter,  they  beckoned  her  to  sit 
down  among  them.  They  placed  rosy  apples 
before  her,  and  bade  her  eat.  She  tasted  one, 
and  fiHind  it  fiill  ashes  Her  companions 
pretoided  to  pity  her,  when  they-  saw  that  she 
was  choked  by  the  afdies,  and  oflered  hn  some 
black,  juicy- looking  cherries.  But  these  were 
so  bitter  that  she  could  not  swallow  them;  and 
when  she  rose  in  disgust  to  return  to  her 
friend,  her  tormentors  threw  off  their  disguise 
of  smiles,  and  pelted  her  without  mercy  with 
the  deceitful  miit,  and  then  ran  away,  the 
wild,  dancing  lights  going  out  with  them,  and 
she,  bruised  and  sickened,  bad  not  strength  to 
escape. 

"bideed,  Lili,"  she  said,  "I  never  ooold 
have  got  out  agaia,  but  for  you." 
,  ."And  I  oould  not  have  helped  you,  Ama,  but 
lor  a  magical  ray  of  that  white  light  that  feU 
upon  the  door  hnd  opened  it  See,  ttie  mai- 
dei^holds  it  for  ns  still;  and  she  points  to  the 
fountain.  Tour  robes  are  dns^  and  stoned, 
and  will  hare  to  lie  washed  again." 

"The  fowntain,  Lili?  did  m  not  pass  it  Ions 
■go?"  ^ 

"And  have  you  not  observed  that  we  have 
nevOT  been  out  of  the  reach  of  its  spray?  or, 
at  least,  it  has  always  been  in  sight.  There  is 
something  very  wonderful  about  that  fountain; 
I  think  its  waters  eould  not  be  scattered  m 
unless  they  fell  fiom  a  greater  height  than  we 
know  of." 

When  Ama's  robes  were  cleansed  i^in,  they 
walked  on.  And  now  tlw  way  began  to  divide 
into  a  great  many  roads  and  footpaths,  and 
they  hardly  knew  which  to  take. 

Ama  was  disheartened  and  weary  on  ao- 
count  of  her  tronbleB,  and  looked  wishfhlly 
back  towards  the  green  and  sunny  opening 
now  so  far  away.  But  the  gray-headed  man 
held  ttp  his  pale  taper,  and  though  the  distance 
shone  with  a  delicate  beasty  in  its  azure  ra- 
dianoB,  he  shook  his  head  monmfiUly,  and  she 
knew  that  she  conld  not  return. 

Then  the  smiling  maiden  with  the  torch  of 
runbow-light  glided  before  them,  and  showed 
a  wide,  smooth  path,  bordered  with  hedges  of 
fragrant,  blossoming  slimbs.  Biids  with  glit* 
tving  plumage  were  singing  there,  and  butter^ 
flies  and  sportive  animals  were  all  around. 

"Oome,**  said  Ama,  "we  shall  not  fhid  a 
pleasanter  road." 

Bat  lili  stood  stIU,  and  bade  her  look  at  a 
narrower  path,  Jiyaa  which  the  oalm  maiden 
was  throwing  the  white  light  cf  her  ti^. 
It  was  steep  and  rocky,  and  duogh  there  seem- 
ed to  be  lords  and  flowers  Uun,  they  did  not 
■look  so  Ivilliant,  from  where  they  stood,  as 
those  upon  the  other  road. 

"It  is  the  safest  way,  Ama,"  said  Lili,  "for 
it  leadsupward,  as  we  must  go,  of  course,  to 

rt  oat  of  this  deep  oave.  That  smooth  niad 
beantiftd  in  tbe  ndBboir>li^  but  it  1000 
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enfls  in  a  dond,  mnd  we  cannot  see  whether  it 
lies  upwird  or  downward.  Beeidea,*'  she  add- 
.  «d,  as  Ama  seemed  nnwilling  to  remove  her 
ejrvB  from  the  bright,  broed  wa^ ,  "yoa  know 
you  promiaed  to  follow  the  maiden  with  the 
white  taper;  and  oh!  I  think  we  an  almost 
through;  for  jQSt  then  I  saw  its  rays  uelt  into 
a  beam  of  dusUng  beantf ,  &r  up  the  nsmw 
road." 

Then  Ama  bluahed  and  irose;  for  she  hid 
been  looking  behind  her,  and  the  Hght  of  the 
Une  taper  made  the  door  in  the  rock,  orer* 
han^  with  roses,  appcer  very  distinct.  But  as 
they  walked  band  in  haad  ap  the  path,  goided 
by  the  white  rays,  she  said,  compUiningly — 

**I  do  not  see  why  that  rainbow-light  makes 
ererything  so  lovely,  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
And  I  think  I  most  be  near-sighted,  for  I  ooald 
not  see  any  beam  shining  down  among  these 
steep  rooks." 

"And  I,"  said  Lili,  "coold  not  have  seen  it 
but  for  the  white  taper,  which,  yon  know, 
makes  distant  things  yery  near.  And  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  have  anything  lovely— 4ny 
light,  or  any  flowers,  down  i%  ^e  care  onder- 
ground.  Bat  he|y  tfa^  arh,  and  Jet  na  be 
grateful  fin  them.  Look,  Tiolets  and  Ulies  on 
this  mossy  butk;  and  that  lake*  bow  qniet 
and-olear!  Let  us  sit  here  and  rest  awhile!" 

Now  while  they  sat  there,  talking  very  lo- 
vingly, a  black  giant  came  up  to  them  sud- 
denly and  seized  Lili,  and  carried  her  off 
oat  mca  noticing  the  shrieks  of  the  frightened 
Ama.  Fjr  hiurs  she  lay  weeping  on  the  ground, 
hoping  her  friend  would  return,  but  she  did 
not.  At  last  some  one  lifted  her  up,  and  she 
saw  the  maiden  with  the  white  taper  pointing: 
up  the  path,  which  now  seemed  to  lead  directly  [ 
to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
Lili*s  face  encireied  with  a  snowy  halo;  and  in 
a  TOioe  that  sounded  like  Ar-away  in!tiaK»  aha 
heard  her  say— 

*'Auia,  my  father  wanted  me  at  home,  and 
aent  one  oi  bis  strong  aerrants  to  bring  me. 
Ity  father's  palaoe  is  op  among  the  sunny 
hiUs,  andif  ou  will  aooii  be  here  yonra^,  if  yon 
keep  in  the  path,  fiir  it  leada  atnight  home!" 
.  The  ihoe  Tauisbed,  Imt  Ama  saw  that  the 
white  beams  vi  the  oalm  maiden's  taper  all 
met  in  a  Mght  spot  where  it  had  disaMsared. 
So  sha  kept  her  ^es  fixed  upon  it,  and  follow- 
ed the  muden,  never  turning  aside;  thouf^ 
many  wnoes  called  after  her,  and  new  paths 
opoied  lor  her  in  every  direoUon. 

And  one  evening,  when  she  was  weary  with 
<dimbiag  the  rough  rooks,  die  came  to  the 
mouUi  of'  the  cave,  where  a  fearfid  chasm 
yawned  between  her  and  the  bright  bills  and 
pearly  palace  that  stood  bathed  in  snowy  Ught 
beyond.  As  ^e  looked  l<»gingly  over,  she- 
heard  wings  fluttering;  and  felt  henelf  hom 

rUy  acansa  the  ebaam.  aa  whan  qhe  entMed 
earn.  CheBafiuraiigel«aibnmdbar,and 
•aid— 

**IboaoaiutasaiiMiiinr;  lam  Love,  tfayUfiH 


angel.  I  led  UK  to  thaa.  and  will  lead  tbea  to 
ber  agam.  Aod  I  will  teadi  thee*  ankang 
these  glorious  hflla,  why  it  was  better  in  tha 
earth'Oavini  to  iUlow  the  wlute  torch  of  Fai^ 
than  tba  rainbow-lig^  of  Hopa^'or  the  dina  ta- 
per of  Memory." 

GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

They  are  with  qb— Guardian  Angela— 

Spirit!  of  celestial  birth, 
Convoys  from  the  heavenly  portals^ 

Bringing  peace  aod  joy  to  earthi 
They  are  with  usi  ever— ever 

Floating  in  etherial  space, 
Fanning,  with  their  anaeea  pinioni. 

Every  breath  of  heavenly  grace. 

When  the  atoraa  doad  darkly  gathers. 

When  the  mad  wavea  wildly  roll{ 
When  the  tear-dropi  of  oor  anguish 

Flood  the  portals  of  the  soul; 
When  the  sunshine  wanes  in  darkneae. 

And  the  clouds  of  light  are  scatteredj 
When  love's  star  forb'ars  to  glisten. 

And  our  earthly  hopea  are  shattered, — 

Like  the  dove,  with  branch  of  olive. 

Gliding  o'er  the  dreary  waste. 
To  oar  weary,  burdened  epirita. 

Thus  with  smiles  of  peace  they  hastei 
Like  the  foam-crest  on  the  billow 

Sailing  o'er  the  restless  deep, 
Thus  they  re-eqtwine  our  heart-stringy 

And  their  ceaseless  vigils  keepi 

When  the  parting  words  are  spofceDy 

Aod  the  tears  of  anguish  fall. 
Then  they  gather  up  tbe  pearl-drops. 

Give  back  hope-tiots  for  them  all. 
When  the  heart  with  sacred  pleesars 

Sparkles  like  a  festal  cup. 
Then  within  their  runbow  censors 

Swift  they  bear  the  perfume  np> 

Sometimea  there  are  other*  near  as. 
That,  with  stealthy,  noiseless  wing^ 

Shade  onr  Spirits  till  within  them 

Is  no  trace  of  noble  thing; 
Blessed  watchersi  how  they  hasten  ' 

In  the  Btren){th  of  holy  might,  I 
And  through  Him  who  granteth  snceor,  I 

Triumph  in  the  good  and  rightl 

Glorious  forms  of  angel  viaiont 

Dreamland  spirits  bright  and  pnrel 
Messengers  of  sweetest  solace. 

To  life's  last  end  firm  and  sure; 
What  would  be  this  earth  without  Uiem 

Bat  a  darksome  way  at  beat! 
.  Like  the  lone  dove  abioBld  we  wandu'. 

Seeking  for  a  place  of  rest! 

Guardians  of  poetic  beauty. 
Spanning  o'er  unfathomed 
Who  shall  dare  deny  their  miaaienf 

Who  dispute  their  mystic  placet 
Bleat  are  they,  who  at  tranntion, 
When  all  earthly  help#reraove. 
With  such  envoys  pass  o'er  Joidui, 
.    To  elytian  realms  of  level 

Cuoun 
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VARIETIES. 

Wboo  ia  a  lady  not  m  lady?  Wboi  alw'a  a 
UtOaBulkr. 

ni  temper  poto  u  manj  htkA  into  thalaw* 

7er*8  bag  as  mjostiee. 

Why  is  rheumatism  Uk«  a  i^ttonl  Booaie 
it  attacks  the  joints, 

Whj  are  hachelors  like  the  natiTca  of  Oey- 
loa?   Beeaoaetht^  are  single  he's  (Oingaleae.) 

Tbim  are  two  thiiqts  wUok  yo«  ihoaU  mt 

borrow— tronble  and  a  newspaper. 

Sam  Sli^  says— "I  don't  like  preaohing  to 
flia  nems  inst^d  ctf  the  judgment." 

^  Ton  may  prescribe  only  one  soni^of  medi' 
i  cine  for  a  sick  man,  and  yet  ha  may  have  a 
btmdred  scmplea  to  take  it. 

A  man  of  philosophic  temperuaent  resembles 
a  OBOiimber— for  althongh  he  mi^  be  com- 
pleMy  cat  np,  ho  s&Ol  remains  oo<d. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  an  nnlnd^ 
word  dropped  from  the  tonp^  cannot  be 
bvooght  baok  by  a  coach  and  su  bones. 

A  man  who  lired  much  in  sodetr,  sud  that 
his  acquaintances  wontd  fill  a  oatnedral,  bat 
that  the  pulpit  would  hold  his  friends. 

There  is  a  yoong  lady  boarding  at  the  Tnj 
Boose,  witii  IMi^  so  fine  that  she  can^t 
de^  if  one  of  tiui  nathm  stand  on  its  edge. 

An  Arabia  being  sent  tea  a  cent's  worth  of 
Haccaboy  snaff.  forgot  the  name  i^the  article, 
and  askM  the  man  for  a  cut's  worth  of  make- 
arhoynieeBe. 

**Wbat  are  yon  writing  sacb  a  Ug  hand  for, 
Pati" 

*f  Win  yon  sea  my  grandmsther  Is  daft»  and 
I'm  wnliog  a  loud  lettwto  her." 

An  extreme  teetotaller  of  our  acquaintance 
has  declared  his  inability  to  syiopathiae  with 
Tnrkey,  for  feu  of  being  aceaaad  (tf  an  ad- 
henooeto  the  Porte.  ^ 

An  author  nskoown  aehieres  the  foUowiag 
remark:— "The  eut^aoce  of  a  single  woman  of 
talwit  into  a  famUy ,  is  sofBcient  to  keep  it  dear 
of  fotUs  fw  sereral  generations." 

A  Frcw^an  wishing  to  speak  of  the  otcam 
of  the  English  poets,  forgot  the  word,  and  said 
"de  hotter  of  the  poets.  A  wag  said  that  he 
had  fairly  ohuraed  up  the  English  language. 

An  abseni^ainded  editor  having  ooorted  a 
girl  and  apfUed  to  b«r  fother,  thii  old  man 
said— 

"Well,  yon  want  my  du^ter-vhat  mtti 
flfaietUemeat  will  yon  make?  Whatvillyon 
ghra  bnl" 

'  "CHve  hv?"  replied  the  other,  looking  np 
TCeandy,  "Oh,  I*B  giTe  her  a  palL** 
"Take  her."  reptM  the  Mht. 

ToL  UL— No.  6.  6 


Tonng  ladies,  don't  let  the  kqrs  of  the  piano 
f(Mie  maae  you  fo^et  the  keys  ai  the  sttne- 
room.  or  the  enlightenment  of  yonr  nnderstu^ 
log  |»«Teat  yon  from  inqninng  the  prioo  of 


candles. 

IncoMistwMy— oondwnning  a  boy  .to  prison 
for  stealing  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  allowing  a 
wealthy  sht^eeper,  who  has  been  oonri^ted 
several  times  Of  osfatf  fobs  wd^ts,  to  get 
Ipith  a  s^  fine!  -w-  ^ 

"Jim,  doc^your  mother  ever  whip  yon?" 
"No;  butVe  does  a  preoioos  sight  ^roe 


hat's  tlMt?" 
J^Vfbj  she  washm  me  erery  mmung." 

A  Western  editor  thus  fills  up  a  blank  in  a 
oolomn:— "  'Twas  thedeadof  luriit— an  awM 
silmce  rdgned— the  stars  oast  their  s(rfi  rays 
from  the  dome  above.  Toung  Lucius  was  not 
to  be  mtimidated,  though  he  was  that  night  to 
p«U  Us  Ufo-ooftomn  Ml." 

A  gentleman  dmed  one  day  with  a  dull 
preacher.  Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  before 
the  Kentlenum  foil  asleep^nt  was  awakened 
by  the  diaine,  and  inritea  V  go  and  hear  him 
preach.  **!  b«aeech  yon.  sir.  excuse  nw,  I  can 
very  well  where  I  am." 


Someho^  writing  to  the  West  Chester  Kx- 
aminer,  relates  the  following  retort  upon  a 
wag.  who,  for  the  amusement  of  a  orow^  was 
holding  a  ntiptaral  oonfob  with  a  raorod 

preacher. 

"Why,  Obarley.  yon  can*t  oven  tdl  who 
made  the  monkey." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,  massa." 

"Well,  who  made  themcnkey?" 

"Why,  massa,  the  same  oaa  nado  Iht 
monkey  tliat  made  yon!" 

"Doctor,"  said  an  old  lady  tiu  other  day,  to 
her  fomily  physician,  "Idn  you  tell  me  how  it 
is  that  some  folks  is  bom  dumb!" 

"Why,  hem!  why  certainly,  madam,"  re- 
plied  the  doctor;  "it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  came  into  the  world  wiuont  the  power  of 
speech!" 

"La.,  me!"  remarked  the  old  lady,  "now  jest 
see  what  it  is  to  have  a  jdiydo  emcation;  I've 
axed  my  <dd  man  moto  nor  a  hnidred  timea 
that  ar  same  thing,  and  aU  that  I  ooaU  em 
getofhfanwaa,*kasetht7i%*"  / 

"So  you  are  going  to  qualify  the  Goveran?" 
said  Mrs.  Partiogton,  as  she  reached  over  the 
railing  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  addressed 
the  member  who  sat  nearest  to  her.  Be  as- 
sented. 

"Well,"  siud  Bhe.  with  a  proud  kwk  at  the 
Bennh^;taa  dmm  and  gon,  "I  think  it  would 
haio  bMD  a  good  deri  Dettv  if  yon  had  seen 
that  he  was  qualified  aforehand.'^  There  was 
a  wisdom  equal  to  four  of  Webster's  oompro- 
henrfve  Dictionaries  in  her  look  as  she  sakt 
tlito. 
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ARTHOB'S  HOHB  MAaAZINlE. 


EDITOE'S  DEPAETMENT, 


The  Old  Mistm— The  term  "mMrten," 

u  applied  to  the  elder  European  artists,  maj 
need  in  a  stBrietly  literal  aenae.  Tbey  have 
proved  masters  in  taste  for  centuries,  aod  still 
«xercise  tikdx  prerogative  with  a  bind  of  tyran- 
nioal  Bway.  l!lie  serrility  nodm  artiBta, 
and  lovers  of  arts,  to  tboae  old  ninftratws  of 
Scriptnre  history— these  worshippm  of  the  he 
roicand  tbemy  thological — in  too  many  inatanose 
raembles  that  of  a  slare  to  his  maeter. 

Vw  oar  part,  we  never  were  able  to  conjnre 
op  ^partiole  <rfenthiMia«n  for  one  piotwe  in  a 
doMD  oopied  from  the  *'old  naitars,"  wfafle,  in 
some  of  the  hnmanirins  ereatknu  of  modem 
art,  wherein  beantf  of  fimn  Uends  sweetly 
with  a  higher  moral  bean^,  we  oan  find  a 
pare  and  elevating  pleasure.  We  regard  tl)^ 
as  a  perverted  taate,  which  finds  higher  enjoy- 
mcnt  in  the  mere  dull  of  the  artiai,  than  in  the 
snl^ofhispewffi  The  Hmb  na/be  fcnit- 
less,  the  attitade  vigorous  and  bold,  the  malig- 
nant expresaon  of  the  countenance  so  fiendHke, 
as  to  be  a  half  insane  imagining  of  Lucifer 
himself;  but  the  picture  is  butanontiageupon 
the  b«tatifQl>  aod  a  blanish  oo  the  wall,  if 
tbeM  be  its  ohieftst  attnotiknii. 

Let  us  break  loose  from  the  thraldrom  of 
those  "old  masters,"  and  suffer  modern  art, 
ecuuidpated,  to  oome  to  as  with  its  high  minis- 
try of  the  beaotifal.  Ow  artists  are  rising 
above  the  old,  baleflil  influences,  and  are^  only 
wiitlngtetbe  people  to  get  freed  from  the 
^muniy<rf|rfQtace  dealers,  whoMfaktcnst  it  is 
to  depreciato  our  native  artist,  and  laud  the 
"uMBters."  On  this  sul^eot,  a  ctnrespondsnt 
of  the  Tribtne,  writing  from  Flownoe,  makes 
snne  sensible  remaAs:— 

''There  aco  a  number  cf  onr  ooontrymen 
hen,  some  of  wbraa  are  ipendingtbe  winter, 
and  others  making  flying  viaitB.  Several  of 
them  are  expending  theiv  surplus  money  in  the 
porehaseof  w<»k»f^art.  Some,  with  discrimi- 
nation and  taste,  as  well  as  liberality  and  pa- 
triotiam,  are  giving  oommiariona  to  American 
artiats.  Bat  by  ftr  tiie  greater  number,  in- 
flunoed  by  a  fiuhlonable  admiratlao  fcr  the 
M  masters,  a  desire  to  poasass,  even  in  dimm- 
iahed  copies,  apmetlmes  little  more  than  earioa^ 
tares,  some  relio  of  Uie  padt— an  amUtion  to 
•ay  thattbeir  piotnres  as  well  as  theirftirmture 
and  dreas  we  of  Ibragn  minnftntnia;  svi 


doubting  their  own  taste,  are  guided  by  that 
of  their  coarier,  whois  ahraya  ready  to  reooao- 
mend  the  painter  or  dfsler  from  wbtHU  he  i«- 
oetvet  Ae  laifest  eotnmissioD,  are  buying  wfoem 
or  doabtftil  originals  of  the  multiUide  of  on* 
beard  of  artists  ot  the  past.  So  mademiM* 
and  mar^ra,  and  saints,  and  altar  poecen.  Mad 
enbodiad  supwstMon  of  aB  kinds,  are  coreriiig 
the  walls  of  our  houses,  which  out  to  be  adorn- 
ed with  vrorks  of  our  own  time— breathing  tte 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  present,  or  looking  on- 
ward  tft  the  flatare^  I  know  that-it  would  faa 
bud  to  oonrinee  sodi  pawns  that  better  ^o- 
tuns  oan  be  booght  M  boms  than  in  Itadj — 
diat  one  landscape  of  Dnrand,  or  Oroiwey ,  or  of 
Kensett,  are  worth  all  the  copies  <if  &lrator 
Rosa,  or  of  Olaude,  that  they  cui  coUeot  in 
Florence  or  in  Rome— that  one  good  iUtutnp 
tion  of  Amerioan  history,  from  tba  panafl  af 
White  or  Leotie,  is  nute  to  be  prised  thaa  a 
doaen  copies    siunts  from  Chiido,  or  sudonnaa 
from  Raphael;  and  we  shall  still  bare  to  sufler 
this  inundation  of  bad  oopiee,  and  our  giwn  nrt 
wiU  still  omtinae  to  langniGli  for  want  o(  flie 
suppwt  that  it  deservea.  Bat  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Aat  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  thai  ttie  in- 
fluence of  the  past,  its  superstitions,  its  worn- 
out  systems  of  government  and  religion,  and 
art,  wlucA  is.  their  offspring,  will  cease  to  oqd- 
trol  our  new  world.   We  ought  to  be  ashaasd 
ofoarvaaBslaceto  the  taste  and  SMpmstitieoa 
of  the  Old  WaM,  and  deelam  oar  iadepsB- 
denoe  Ibetefrem  as  we  liam  already  doaa 
her  poUtioa. "  • 


Bussu.— We  have  rdbned,  nadv  Hm  bead 
of  "New  PnhUeaticoB,"  to  the  wodc— '•Bnssia 
a«  It  is,"  by  the  Polish  eidle,  Oowrt  Gnrowdd. 
Brttar  material  is  to  be  found  in  this  Tolme, 
fbr  acquiring  a  dear  idea  of  Russia's  cooditko 
aad  resonrosa,  and  tbe  soeial  infiaeaee  of  k« 
institotisos,  than  in  any  other  work  probably 
extant.  In  smnming  up  ^  author's  views, 
the  New  York  Tribune  presents  the  following 
eaoeedin^  interesting  view  of  Roasia's  d«- 
tiny  as  a  nation,  and  the  [nogreas  of  nmhf 
tionary  eiementa  amepg  her  pei^le:— 

In  the  option  of  Ooont  Ghuewaki,  not  aij 
the  Binl  and  the  serf,  bat  the  whole  nation 
tends  toward  the  attunment  of  freedom-  Hie 
present  restnaats  with  wUch  Roiaia  ia  new 
boond  in  the  awMoate  fiilds  of  daapolian. 
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not  MidBTe  i>r  aoj  oooiMenbU  qM»  of  time. 
Tb*  people  vn  efm  now  unkraiiic  to  the 
ceDKMiisiMas  ctf  thdr  wnnigiB.  ud  UB  woonded 
totiwqoiok  to  the  ealliDg  opiHtaaoDS  QDder 
wfakft  theysorar.  nhaterer  mty  be  thefa- 
tnre  reft^taoD  «f  BoMib,  it  will  eome  ftom 
iRthin— it  wUl  lieer  h  dweter  of  iia  own— 
insteod  <if  being  the  reenlt  of  extemal  io- 
fluaaeeB  or  eidtements.  The  n%ixm  is  foil  of 
ternienting  elfements,  and  their  ebollitton  daily 
eltenda  and  beeomee  mora  intense.  Ac  pr^ 
Beet,  Roaaj^  beren  over  BttMpe  like  ft  Imd 
olood  on  the  brighteniDg  proepegta  of  freedom. 
She  givas  a  powerful  support  to  retrograde  in- 
terests, which  otherwise  would,  ere  long,  have 
to  breathe  tbeir  last  Bat  a  momentoos 
(dNDge  is  ia  prepamtiDH.  Mo  doubt,  BoiiU 
most  midorgo  a  leag  pioewbefcio  aha  on  ao- ; 
oompUah  W  internal  revolntioo,  and  enter 
broadly  the  apprentioeship  of  freedom.  Ao- : 
ooTcBng  to  an  uie  laws  m  histt^eal  derdop- 
ment,  Ccarism  was  a  neosn^  for  Roasia.  It 
oondoESed  the  emfan  into  a  unit  It  gavo  U  a 
compact  form,  which  no  oonvolsion  ia  aUe  to 
disBolre.  This  violent  a^edve  action  will 
oease;  bat  the  combiniDg  elements  of  the  body 
will  bold  together.  Czarism  has  folfilled  the 
task  of  the  pioneer  in  opening  the  onfathomed 
solitudes  of  Asia;  spreadiog  broadcast  the 
seels  of  Russian  domination;  preparing  fbmi- 
dations  for  Uie  future;  though  at  the  bloody 
cost  of  engmfting  her  cmpira  on  rained  na- 
tiMiahties.  But  Czariam  has  nearly  run 
oos  its  eomw.  Its  texxible  miisioii  is  onn- 
pletcd. 

Insfdto  of  eKternal  appsarances,  its  power  is 
on  the  wane.  It  was  necessary  fin*  Russia  to 
undergo  the  proeess  of  formation,  bat  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Slario  race.  The 
time  for  a  oew  evolution  has  arrived.  It  has 
alTMdy  taken  place  in  the  consciousDeaB  of  the 
people.  It  win  next  bseak  out  and  become  a 
palpable  fact.  A  new  ^stem  will  be  born, 
more  congenial  to  the  lileof  the  people,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Like 
the  ^at  processes  oS  nature,  in  the  epochs  of 
creation,  toe  influences  which  are  to  produce 
the  regeneration  Russia  will  be  gaidaal  in 
tbeir  workings.  The  old  formation  wUl  ahwly 
yield  to  the  action  of  a  new  spirit.  Silenlly, 
amd  nnseeut  it  will  penetrate  all  the  film  of 
tfie  people,  whan  a  deep,  heaving  commotion 
will  comidete  the  change  and  shake  the  na* 
tional  foundations  from  their  accustomed  place. 
The  old,  decayed  and  wom-ont  elements  will 
be  swept  away  in  the  storm,  which  will  be 
Mooeeded  by  new  forms  of  beauty  and  life. 
Such  a  social  nvolutiott  is  imminent  for  Rus- 
sia, and  with  her  for  the  whole  Slavic  fomily. 
The  emancipation  of  Russia  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  emancipation  of  Bnrope,  and 
thus  of  the  foture  harmonious  and  progresdve 
activity  of  the  European  world. 

This  is  the  bold  and  significant  cooolnsion 
to  wUoh  this  ToluoM  tends,  with  a  certain  qao 
vnitjt  tarn  its  QoninnioanMnt  to  dooe. 


respondent,  from  a  thmiag  town  in  TeanSf 
8ay8tlt^ttw**S(ns  of  Ttoipeimneo  flemislMd 
thtrer  far  a  time,  went  down,  sgain  renewed 
tbcirdiartor.  bat  went  by  the  boofd  again/* 
and  «liB~^*The  prfnolipal  reaioa  was,  om 
ladies  did  not  fhvor  the  cause  of  temperanoe. 
Their  inflocace  was,  te  many  instances,  di* 
leotfty  ia  oppoBitioin.  niey  prepared  brudied 
frnttSjOor^als,  and^g-nogatOhsiitinas  times, 
«k1  eeoutawli^  gave  wine  putien,  Ij  wUdk 
meHH  many  wm  eatiDad  amy  from  thrif 
good  nooliAions." 

Now,  ladies  Of  tiie  irfttrownfioned  town 
(wo  wo^  not  Hke'to  ptiat  the  name  tliereef 
in  aua  oonnexlen).  yon  deserve  to  be  weU 
aeoMed— we  will  not  say  to  have  dronken  hn»* 
bands,  «  bntbsfa,  for  that  maid  be  • 
tvnblo  ntribnttoSf  indssd.  Tour  opporitfod 
to  temperanoe  cannot  arise  from  anything  bat 
tbooghtiesnesB^  or  ignorrace  of  the  direfol 
corse  of  intemperanoe;  ud  yet  ignorance  is 
but  a  poor  efinso  for  becoming  tempters, 
where  ndn  of  body  and  and  may  bo  the  awftil 
eoosenneMo  Wo  qooBboii  If  tbere  be  many 
towns,  in  these  United  States,  of  which  it  cul 
be  said  that  the  ladies  thereof  stand  in  the 
way  of  sobriety.  The  one  from  which  our 
correspradent  writes  must  surdy  be  the  afogle 
exception.  That  it  will  long  remain  so,  we 
are  unwilling  to  beliere. 

Ths  NoBiUTT  or  RasfBA.— Nest  to  Ibe 
Oiafin  the  social  aoab,atandB  the  Bnaaiaa 
nobiU^,  the  strongest  prop  of  llie  absolnto 
throne,  and  the  immediate  uatram^t  for  Uie 
ezeiutMu  oi  the  imperial  wilL  &  tiie  legal 
meaning  of  tlw  tana,  the  noliilify,  aoowdlBg  to 
Oooat  Gwowski.  aaa  the  only  daaa  thatieally 
ujfiif  fmml  righta.  Thia»  hatrever.  is  with 
leforenoe  only  to  th*  knrar  OhMsea  of  tho  popn' 
lation.  for  with  reftaeaoe  to  the  Osar,  it  is  no- 
Uimg  mcvo  than  a  temporary  nrsiswsiuu  ' 
Wliatorer  laws  are  enacted,  or  oven  tenipora* 
rilyobavTedttheCaaria  abofwtiUm.  ^  ia 
the  living  law,  and  ebsiipsa  ths  written  «ae 
only  so  for  as  ho  oaaimmia  ^  dotou  In 
prinoiple,  and  in  reattty,fae  poasiolca  mere  abK 
:  aeluts,  anboonded,  oooonti^Ud-pewer  over  the 
wh^  nobilil^  aa  well  as  over  any  separato 
individaal  noMo,.  hi^  or  bw«  rioh  or  pow, 
titled  or  net.  ooantfaig  Ida  aMialiy  .by  eent»> 
rise  of  pnM  noocate,  flv  MW-nttde  yeaterday, 
tiwtt  ttesame  nrtls  pBasBaoea  onv  Ins  owa 
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mU  Kbd  tten  enr  liU  ml  pwpertjf.  Bat 
GiMfimiutaiMtte  nobitt^  is  its  poAioD 
nqMotiag  tb«  mt  «f  the  aktuo— hkI  17  op- : 
pre88i<m,  the  thmw  and  the  ftristoomT-  m  \ 
fetaJJy,  onnmfttii^lj  wedded  to  ewdi  othw.  I 
The  wlude  body  of  the  nobilitj,  Moording  to : 
the  abort  anthOTitj,  is  either  heredifu}'  or| 
pmnul.  Hendituy  noUity  hu  At  diri- 
rfou.  lat  ThoM  deBoeD^Bg  6Nim  a  line  irf 
iUostrioos  anoeaton,  nA^nt  poaoMwiig  writ- 
ten doooments,  and  tfaoM  ennoUed  long  ago 
the  BOrenigDS.  2d.  -Militaiy  nobiUj,  or 
those  who  acquired  thdr  title  hy  miUtuy  sar- 
Tioe.  8d.  Those  daMog  their  rights  fiom 
the  eightb  elass  in  the  pnUie  ssrvioe.  4th. 
F<wagn  fiunilial  whose  nobiliaA  ri^its  an  re- 
oognized  in  Roasia.  6th.  Titles,  aa  prinoe's, 
ooonta  and  barons,  beatowed  bj  Tarioos  sore- 
Togna*  without  reference  to  the  antiqnl^  or 
reoent  origin  of  the  fanily.  6th.  OldwcU-faora 
fiuniliaB,  who  «an  pnere  their  rights  by  doca- 
menta. 

An  hereditary  nobleman  can  marry  One  of 
any  other  class,  eren  a  serf,  and  may  atill  en- 
joy his  jHiTileges,  and  can  truisniit  them  to  his 
duldren.  Bat.  if  a  woman  of  noble  birth  mar- 
ries below  her  caste,  she  may  still  mjpis  her 
rights,  hot  cannot  bestow  them  npon  her  hus- 
band or  children.  The  Roman  OathoUo  okrgy, 
and  also  some  of  the  members  of  seiratiflo  and 
architectural  boards,  may  ei^y  the  rights  of 
personal  noMUty.  By  persiHial  nolHlity,  is 
meant  a  rank  aimitar  to  the  Bnglidi  knight, 
who  cannot  tranaoiit  hia  right  to  Us  children. 
Still  the  oUMran  of  pevaonal  ooblea  enjoy  the 
priril^es  of  lespeotaUe  prfrate  dtisena.  A 
nAleman  can  erect  maoafMtories  of  erery  kind 
upon  his  own  estate,  withoot  being  obliged  to  i 
enter  a  gnild.  He  oaa  carry  on  trade  tnAy 
and  export  hia  owa  prodoota.  He  oan  erect 
Ixnooght  with  periodioal  ftirs  and  maAetday. 
The  mines,  fieberios  and  water  power  upon  a 
Mbleman's  estate,  are  bis  own  abaohite  pro- 
perfy,  and  are  ftee  from  any  demands  of 
n^^ty.  .Count  Qnrowi^i  states  that  those 
from  till  low«  dasses  who  hare  readied  hj 
HntoSthe  paaltlsn  srhers^tarynoUlity.  ean- 
jMt  boy  and  aoqnhe  theae  landed  estates  where 
fey  or  Aeir  anoestty  have  heeo  serfiito  the 
tlurd  genemtisa-  Feraond  nobles  cannot 
possess  eetates  with  serb.  If  the  pririleges  of 
nobility  aie  lost  fay  preemption  or  judgment, 
thy  oanaot  be  nomred,  eieept  by  mUitaiy 
Mrriee. 


The  fii^aowing  ate  some  of  fee  pririlsces  al 
Bobili^,  aa  a  body.  Thy  alone  eaa  poaeaa 
real  estate  and  own  serfis.  Tb^ef  only  cAi  bold 
offices,  civil  and  military;  feus  ^ring  them  the 
geoeral  gOTemment  of  fee  empire.  Oajy  their 
diildren  can  be  admitt,ed  to  fee  pnMic  instxta- 
tlons  Ibr  edneation.  at  fee  cost  of  fee  State. 
Only  thy  can  enter  the  UoiTisaties.  Thy 
are  exempt  from  OOTporal  pamshment  aod 
other  infamous  jMntenees.  If  a  noble  ie  firand 
gnnty  of  a  crime  hj  a  court,  and  is  condemned 
penally,  he  is  dimobUd,  and  expelled  from  Ids 
casto>  aitM  whldi  the  sentence  is  exeoated. 
Laitfy,  no  direst  or  pewanal  taxes  can  fas  i» 
qtdred  from  fee  nobility  or  from  thdr  estates. 

The  antbor.  to  whom  we  bare  reCBned,  doMS 
a  oha4>ter  on  the  nobili^  of  Buasia,  in  tbe  til- 
lewing  strong  language: — 

*'The  portion  of  tbe  noVBHty  is  to  be  sin* 
oerety  pitied.  They  wish  and  aspire  fat  snn^ 
thing  better,  and  swl  are  fatally  condemned  to 
fee  worst.  They  are  continually  placed  be- 
tween two  fires.  That  of  Czarism  it  reocirea 
in  fuQ,  while  it  ia  loafeed  by  the  other  claaaea. 
Among  tbe  noblemen  many  are  sincerely 
ashamed  of  beiog  fee  scourgea  of  despotian, 
and  the  extiuguio^ers  of  light,  tbe  propagators 
of  darkness,  and  the  principal  tools  for  the  de- 
stmetioD  of  liberty  at  home  aod  abroad. 

Half  wiltingly  and  half  by  btal  compnlaion, 
fee  nolulity  stuures  m  fee  satnraalia  of  despots 
tarn,  still  reoeiring  the  master's  first  lashes  on 
its  humbled  head,  ^fore  history,  and  tlia 
genius  of  humanity  aod  of  Bossia,  it  stands 
impeached  far  bariug  wife  its  own  bands  woifc- 
ed  out  the  moral  and  intellectual  debasement 
of  fee  nation.  The  burghers,  the  peasantry, 
tbe  Berfe,  see  and  fed  in  it  feeir*  immediate  op- 
pressor. Thy  see,  1^1,  and  experience  tut 
malrersatiou,  venality,  cormption.  and  mil  the 
moat  al^ect  imparities  which  still  stamp  the 
goremmeot  and  tbe  administratifm,  are  fee 
ezcIusiTe  doing  of  the  noMlity,  she  being  the 
exotosiTe  hdder  of  all  higher  and  lower  offices. 
Tlw  real  genuine  people  find  thnr  casta  erey 
where  in  the  wy .  it  surrounds  feem  as  y 
an  insurmountable  wall,  compressing  jatilessly 
their  practical  erery-day  Ufe,  as  wdl  as  erery 
better,  loftier  imptuso  <tf  fee  mind-  Tlie  no- 
bility bare  eren  drawn  »line  of  separatiott  ia 
fee  social  interooorse  betweui  feMnisdres  and 
the  clergy,  who  to  a  certain  degree  form  a 
separate  class,  but  who  on  acooont  of  thcar 
calling,  Imre  some  approach  to  ednoation,  not 
only  clerical,  hat  partly  of  a  more  gesscal 
kiod. 

As  we  hftve  already  obserred,  tbe  caste  of 
nobles  baaalmoatexchuiTe  acoeasto  tlie  existii^ 
means  andresooreesof  ednoatim;  the  admisnon 
to  them  of  other  classes  is  exonrtiinal,  and,  mi 
the  whole,  rather  aoodental.  Thus  the  noUes 
ban  fthsorhad  iir  feeir  «vb  boMft  aUtha 
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wmm  *Bi  nva  ot  Um  dTfllnlkn  eiiiting  in : 
BoiBHK  aitd  Okay  •lone  UQf  7  tba  ponliui^ 
sad  th«  ij^t  to  eif e  atteruiM  to  an  ist«U«o> 
toalUfo.  ?FhOT  bAve  poBsession  of  arena 
of  onltnre,  and  thej  tre  pnsamed  to  represent 
it— to  hold  and  to  spread  the  Ught  from  the 
Bftcred  beacon.  But  the  glimiDer  in  whidi 
thej  shine  is  %  eoU  and  blinding  mist,  or  a 
Jeoeiiiag  mirage.  It  is  snpwfloial,  swimming 
on  tiie  itu&oe,  like  m  will-o*-the  wisp.  What 
the  real,  genuine  manifestation  of  Boasian 
d^lization  may  or  will  be.  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated and  iiidrly  ia^ed  when  the  whole  people 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  sanctoary,  whn  uw 
now  latent  intelleotoal  powers  shall  blaze  in 
their  gcnoine  warmth  and  briliaDoy — when 
the  ooBoreto  Rosstao  mind  will  emqnr  ac- 
tivi^i  IHb,  and  bomidleBS  dereloiHiMnt 

So^radad  between  good  and  evil,  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death,  ir- 
fitated  and  exasperated  by  the  ferihig  d  tiieir 
aooial  annihilation,  by  that  of  moral  notMi^ 
ness,  and  by  the  oortainty  of  material  and 
financial  exhanstion.  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  are  torn  inwardly  oyriolent  and  des- 
pa«te,  bat  impotent  rage-  They  cannot  unite 
with  the  people  aj^inst  the  common  oppressor, 
as  the  people  distmat  and  even  despise  them, 
and  would  neither  answer  nor  follow  any  ap* 
peal  they  might  put  fivth-  Full  of  hatred  for 
Cwiam  and  the  Oar,  they  still  nphold  him 
with  mt  hand,  while  digging  with  the  other 
their  oommim  graTO.  If  the  social  existence  of 
the  elaaa  is  not  to  ezwe  oontemptibly.  it  most 
itoally  Imht  the  purifying  flame.  Thoa  it  will : 
opra  up  the  fature,  rat,  at  the  same  time,  frill 
itself  M  otmsumed  by  the  sacred  fire,  and  perish 
ctS»31y  fai  (Ae  mrk  of  initiation" 

WoBTH  or  A  Ckx»  OuBAonE.— We  haye, 
fkom  Mx,  William  S.  Hartaen,  an  ttoellent  ad- 
dress to  young  men  on  the  ''Worth  d  a  Good 
Character,"  delrrered  to  the  young  men  q£  An- : 
guta,  Georgia,  by  Ber.  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D. 
lAmy  of  the.  hints,  suggestions,  exhortations 
and  wamingi  contained  therein  are  of  inesti- 
mable -nlm  and  all  yoong  men,  into  whose 
hands  it  may  happen  to  fiidl,  ^nld  ponder 
dtem  de^y.  We  hare  marked  a  numbo-  of 
extraote,  but  can  now  only  find  space  for  the 
fttUowing,  m  whioh  "trnthAdness"  is  set  forth 
as  thadMeleaMit--tike  ToyAondation-itone 
«f  a  good  lAanatw:— 

**It  Isi^aayi  the  writar,  "the  keystone  of 
ihe  arch  a£  real  worth.  It  inspires  conSdenoe 
n  any  man  to  know  that  he  is  scrupulously 
laithfol  to  the  truth.  For  want  of  this,  every 
other  element  of  virtue  is  vitiated  and  shorn  of 
its  beaaty  and  strength.  No  truly  great  or 
good  man  ever  lived  in  whom  this  trait  was 
not  prominent  It  was  the  markedpecaliari^ 
in  tne  character  of  the  ToathfU  WaAington 
Unt  ha  would  not  tell  a  lie;  and  how  moon  of 


his  mmi  greatness,  in  whisfa  bs  stasda  so 
prt-SBunsBt  among  men,  was  tiaeeaUe  to  dui 

aooroe!  ^IhnUiistliebrigbtestjewelintheyonng 
man*s  erown.  He  ttiat  is  unwilling  to  preva- 
rleato,  to  mtarqwreacnt,  to  garble,  to  pervwt; 
be  that  sooms  to  deceive,  and,  with  a  modest 
firmness  asd  a  manly  Crankness,  always 
speaks  the  ample  trAb,  commends  himself  at 
once  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the 
wise  and  virtaous.  I  take  It  upon  me  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  ooonting-room,  in  this  city, 
where  a  youn^  man  could  apply  for  enqdoy- 
ment,  where  it  would  not  be  one  of  the  very 
highot  recommendations  that  he  was  a  mari 
oi  truth.  He  may  be  a  perfect  oovioe  in  busi- 
ness, he  may  not  poness  brilliant  talents,  ha 
may  be  awkward  in  person  and  unpoliriied  in 
manners;  hiiPWt  it  he  known  that  that  yoong 
man  ife  a  truthful  man,  that  there  is  no  oeoep- 
tion,  no  fidsehood  about  him,  that  he  eomes 
right  up  to  the  mark  in  all  he  aays,  and  that 
his  word  is  never  to  be  doubted,  and  that 
young  man  has  a  son  passport  to  the  coafl* 
denoe  of  the  communi^.  And- he  who  can 
command  confidence  can  command  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  him  be  attractive  in 
person,  and  of  accomplished  manners;  let  him 
be  tborou^y  versed  in  boniieas  transactions^ 
let  him  Mve  energy,  enterprise,  talent  and 
tact;  if  there  is  a  suspicion  as  to  his  truthM- 
ness,  it  is  a  mark  upon  him,  as  damning 
among  all  honorable  hoshiess  men  as  the  msis 
of  Oain.  He  owmotjbe  bnBted,*aal  men 
have  no  nso  for  a  perscm  they  eaanot  trust. 
Set  it  down,  then,  as  a  foct  that  to  make  for 
yourself  a  good  name  yon  must  be  a  man  of 
truth.  Yon  most  shun  everything  like  false- 
hood or  deception.  Ton  must  reprobate  trAit^ 
liet,  for  the  whitest  is  blade  eoou^  to  iMain 
your  character.** 


R088IAN  Petbsts.— There  are  two  classes  0^ 
the  clergy,  in  Russia— the  white  or  secular,  so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  Ams  they  wear, 
and  the  black  or  macks.  Of  the  last,  the 
lastem  Ohnnh  has  only  one  order,  histitatcd 
by  St.  BasU  the  Great,  one  of  the  primltiTa 
fothers  of  the  CBcumcnlc  Ohnroh-  ftim 
among  Vbt  wUte  elargy,  who  mnst  be  mar- 
ried, the  onatee  are  taken,  as  are  the  (rther 
ranks  <tf  the  hierandiy  hdow  tha  ruk  of 
bishop.  All  bishi^mnst  he immatried  and 
imonks.*  The  members  of  the  white  dexgy 
must  be  married,  or,  at  least,  engaged  hefiwe 
receiving  the  final  consecration.  But  they  can- 
not muiy  twice,  and,  w  beoMning  widowers, 
are  obliged  to  enter  a  monastery;  vr,  as  the* 
phrase  is,  "Be  riwin  into  a  monk**— as  the 
whito  deigy  wear  thor  hair  and  beard  Icmg. 
The  priest  m^^es,  of  oouse,  a  mort  devoted 
hnotwad,  and  takes  the  h«rt  wnifale  oars  ef 
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Mi  wHb;  lor.  if  he  toMS  her,  Ae  loM  ««mMt 

be  supplied.  It  ia,  thenfbre,  proTerMtl  emong 
the  people  to  say,  ''As  happy  as  a  priest's 
wife."  The  clergy  in  Russia  form  a  olaas 
•omnriien  bsdresB  the  wibili^t  Oe  boop- 
gtdb&Bt  and  the  pM^-^nferior  to  tin  first, 
•nd  sopvior  to  the  two  others. 


EDITORIAL  BREVITIES. 
—Hie  stoongest  form  for  agitea  qaaatity  of 
mtter,  b  •  boUo w  oylindv. 

— Fennancnt  magnets  are  now  made  of  east- 
ijon,  by  means  ol  an  electric  corrent  The 
soly  difflool^  ooBSists  in  tempering  the  metal. 
They  most  be  twpsred  at  a  hri^t  red  heat. 

— Sncoeesftil  experiments  hare  been  made  in 
Sogland.  in  ooolcing  by  gat.  ■  Baked  meats 
were  done  -|n  forty^flTe  winntoe,  water  boiled 
fai  four  mlblftes.  and  all  with  the  very  UiUe 
ezpendttore  at  thir^  onbie  Aet  of  gas,  oosfing 
ekrvneenta. 

—While  boring  the  Artestan  well  in  New 
(Means,  the  angv  stmck  npon  the  trunk  <^  a 
cypress  tree  ISO  foet  below  the  sorfaoe  fit  the 
groond,  and  also  below  several  beds  of  firm 
Uae  olay.foiM  ef  wfa^  wu  tUrty  'ftet  1b 
thickness. 

.  —A  new  planet  wa«  diasovend  almost  si- 
multaneotudy  at  KAop's  observatory,  in  Lou- ; 
don.  and  at  HadoUirs»  in  Oxford.  It  is  situated : 
between  Mars  and  Jiqdter.  making  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  group  of  asteroids,  supposed  to 
be  the  firagments  <mF  a  large  idanet  that  soee 
exiited  between  tiiese  primary  j^aneta. 

—The  wh(d«  sost,  per  ananni  of  teaching 
B«ao  in  the  Beaton  poblie  soheok  is  only : 
•2,500.  "We  oomnund  (bis  faot,"  says  the 
M.  T.  Masieal  BevMW,  "to  the  eoosidamtioo 
•f  tbMS  who  Itar  tbrt  BHito  fn  ifMiwin 
«ost  too  much.  It  wiU,  we  tUak.  eOeotusJly 
dii^d  the  spsetal  iUnsion  that  now  danpens 
UMbaidor." 

—A  oorrespondent  of  ttie  *'8e{entifi(  Ameri- 
ten"  cantions  tbe  pubUe  agtiost  the  use  of 
pafls  for  holdiog  water,  which  are  pitted  on 
the  inside,  as  the  oxide  of  lead,  with  which 
they  are  painted,  Is  a  dangerous  poison.  "Last 
week,"  he  sayi,  "having  occasion  to  toke  a 
Unk  of  water  ftom  a  pafaited  pail.  wUdi  had 
been  In  use  for  some  months,  I  was  ooavlnced 
*oath^tasto  «ftfas  water  that  it  bad  taken 

«p  a  poMiaa  «r  lha  paiati  and  Mng 


Hw  walv,  I  tad  it  to  aoalafa  a  Tery  ateto 

quantity  of  it,  snffdent,  howenr,  if  a  \wa^ 
quantity  of  the  water  were  tdcen,  to  produoe 
those  fearfiil  diseases  peoaliar  to  lead  poiaoar 

inge." 

—Sao*  ill-natnred  critie  seys  that  "it  baa  ra- 
eently  been  diaeorered  that  it  is  niceiry  for 
Udies  who  wear  wafor-seled  shoes,  to  bave 
from  tea  to  fifty  dollan*  worth  (tf  ibn  anond 
the  nsi^  4Pid  wristi.  In  order  to  msfntaiw  a 
aaiftsaa  hsat  «r  the  ^yatwk." 

— Obiiatiaoify  was  introJooed  into  Boasia 
frem  ^^aiitiaBiit  and  priadpafly  hf  the  actisa 
of  the  Bysantine  emperow  aad  their  daag^teta, 
who,  by  manjing  the  savage  Roa.  as  the  Rna- 
sians  wen  called  by  tiie  Bysantine  bistoruLOt, 
tried  to  aeftaa  their  dangetoos  neig^hora.  0»: 
nerally,  it  was  duoogh  the  wvaien  that  €iri» 
tiani^  was  introdooed,  and  spread  aoonc  tha 
northern  races. 

—During  the  xdgn  <tf  Chadea  L  of  TOn^and. 
a  ooontry-giri  came  to  London  and  hired  haradf 
to  oany  beer  fim  a  waiebonie.  The  brewer 
likfaig  her  looks,  took  her  into  bis  fornSy  as  a 
serrant,  and  soon  after  married  her.  When 
he  died  he  left  her  tha  balk  of  hia  property. 
She  was  larimamMdad  to  Mr.  Hy4a,  as  a 
skOfiii  lawyer,  to  arrange  her  hosbaad'a  ci- 
tato. As  ber  ftrtona  wai  large.  Hyde,  vlio 
was  afterwards  Eari  of  CUraidon,  married 
her.  Bieir  dan^  tbe  irift  of  Jams 
n.,  uid  methar  of  Maiy  and  Anna,  qnsana  of 
England. 

—In  the  earlier  days  of  Us  literary  Bfo,  the 
lato  Piofossor  Wilson  oomposed  with  remark- 
able tmpidity.  Mr.  Cifllies,  who  eaters  into  the 
sulfleot  in  bis  **Uemoira  of  a  Utoraiy  Tets- 
nui,**aayB  that  Vniaon  Tery  daeisNdy  auia- 
tained  that  any  nan  bi  a  stato  of  tolenUi 
bealdi,  and  disposed  fir  literary  amnaencBt, 
,  might  write  en  entire  number  <^BIaelnroed  ii 
the  course  <tf  two  days!  and  adds— "Mr.  WQma 
had  tlnn  a  rapifity  of  exaoBttre  pow«  ta  coaip^^ 
dtitm,  snA  as  I  have  nenr  seen  oqvaDad  beftie 
nor  ^ce!  Bat,  as  be  would  do  noUnng  but 
]  wheu  he  liked,  and  how  be  liked,  his  prodoo- 
tions.  whether  serious  m  comw,  might  all  be 
regarded  as  oMce  ;<ibr  d'njtrit  aad  natters  ef 
amnsement"  At  that  time,  LodchMrt  ooa^ 
dend  oxtaao  pagea  ot  Blackwood,  in  not  nrj 
:  large  fii»t)aa  an  ordinwdi^^  wark,ea80; 
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NJBW  PUBUCATIONa 
—Kr.  VUUiF.  Huud,  178  OhMtnnt  atra«t, 
ku  pabUihed  ■  ttmetr  trakOae  oq  Honemftnihip 
for  the  ladlei,  «n titled  «The  htAj'9  E<]nestriui 
Xtniu]/*  in  which  the  prluelplei  end  practfee 
(rf^honemensbipfor  ledleiare  ihoroDghly  ex- 
plained, to  enable  eveij  ladj  to  ride  with  com- 
fort and  eleguoe.  The  book  cont^ns  iUty 
ninrtiBtions,  aid  ihonld  be  in  the  hands  of  ererr 
lady  who  wlthea  to  take,  with  aatiaftoUoB  to 
henal^  the  heilthflil  exerelw  of  riding. 

—  A  new  book  on  "Splrtt  Rq>pinge'*  lo 
ealled,  from  Um  pen  of  Doctor  Doda,  i«  jnet  now 
attractiDg  considerable  attention.  It  Is  pnb- 
tiibed  bjr  Dawltt  &  Darenpwty  If  ew  York,  and 
the  fhll  tMe  is  "Spirit  HanifeiUtioiii  Examined 
andK^lalaed.  Jndge  Edmead*  Refuted;  or, 
a  SiQMwtUoii  ^  Oe  InrolmitaiT  Poven  and 
InillBeto  of  ibe  HmnaB  Mind.  Bj  John  Bone 
Dode."  Stavtlag  thm  the  ftet  that  the  brain 
has  two  actiotos,  Tolantary  and  InVoltutary,  the 
Doctor  aoeoonts  tar  Mesmeriu  and  <<Spirlt 
Biiplngs,"  by  asfm^e  referenoeoT  the  whole 
phenomena  to  0M  InTolontaiy  powers  of  the 
Iwaln;  and  exolndes  entirely  the  interrentton  or 
aetton  of  s^ritt.  His  lacts  an  elearly  stated, 
argaments  tDgeeioaily  drawn,  and  bis  propoei- 
flons  pnt  with  rnnoh  Ibroe  and  i^aadbiU^;  bnt 
like  most  theoristo,  waim  with  Um  anthnriaam 
attendant  npon  a  ftrst  iBl^tfaMd  dlsooTery  of  a 
great  tmth,  he  olalms  far  too  msch  fbrthe  In- 
Tolnntaiy  powers  of  the  haman  mind.  Nothing, 
we  beUere,  could  work  a  greater  detriment  to 
human  society,  than  Uie  adoption,  as  true,  of 
ooMdusions  to  wbieh  this  Tolume  naturally 
leads,  Tiz:— That  to  the  iuToInntary  powan  ol 
the  mind,  and  not  to  aBUShtened  raaeou,  an 
we  to  look  fbr  the  higher  tmtha  by  which  man 
la  to  Toaeh  a  state  of  monl  and  iptattial  perfiM* 
Oon.  The  manner  In  whtoh  the  writer  refwa  to 
Bwedenborg,  shows  that  he  has  enUrely  mls- 
'^oncelTed  the  states  of  mnstration  into  which 
that  remarkable  man  was  eleTstod.  And  Us 
BlDgQlar  remark— *<I  sly>ald  like  to  be  infbrmed 
irtiether  Emannel  Swedenborg,  after  his  lllaml- 
nadon,  was  ever  known  to  commit  sin  (t)— This 
la  am  important  p<^nt  to  know,  as  a  qiattar  of 
aoienBe  In  f^tton  to  the  Tiawa  I  haTe  oftied 
as  tnstlBel— To  me  tt  ba  p(rinl  «f  deepand; 
thfflllDg  Interesti**  Indicates  Us  belief  In  the 
pnrifylog  inflnehcea  of  thosa  states  of  extra 
transcendentalism,  into  which  bs  says  Indivldnals 
may  rise  by  suspending  the  TOloi^aiy,  and  leav- 
tog  the  InTolantory  powwa  of  the  Hind  to  their 
nnreetratned  aMMtles. 

Theivamlttfhe  book  many  Tahnble  and  in- 


tarastfng  fhefa  and  mn«h  to  art  the  Bdnd  to 
questioning.  The  sospen^n  of  the  vtrfontaiy, 
and  aetlMl  of  the  luTolnntaiy  powers,  as  well  of 
mind  as  body,  as  set  forth  by  Doctor  Doda,  is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  oonsideratlon,  and  we 
doubt  not,  will  explain  many  of  toe  singular 
fiuits  attendant  upon  the  alleged  q>lritaal  In- 
fluences of  the  day.  Bat,  when  tiie  Doctor  ig- 
nores all  aoUon  of  spirits  on  the  mind  whaterw. 
In  its  iuToluutaiy  oondittona,  he  takes  a  step  far 
In  advance  ci  wbm  we  are  pr^arad  to  go,  and 
leaves  momentous  qnaattona  Inrolred  In  a 
deeper  obscnrity  than  before. 


VOLUME  FOURTH. 

We  dose,  with  this  number,  the  third  vol- 
ume of  tiie  Home  Hagaxine,  and  in  doing  so, 
are  able  to  atato  the  gratifying  fact,  that  our 
circulation,  sinoe  the  oloee  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, in  December,  has  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  volume  to  commence  with  July,  we 
shall  pubUah  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dickens'  New- 
Story,  "Hakd  Timib,"  now  appearing  is 
Household  Words.  The  July  number  will 
contain  the  opening  chapters,  as  &r  aa  re- 
ceived. A  new  story,  from  Mr.  Arthor'e  pen, 
will  also  be  given,  entitled  "  Thk  Good  Tina 
Conmo," 

Id  the  way  of  illustrations,  we  have  many 
ohoioe  things  to  offer  in  the  coming  volumes, 
whioh  will  be  more  liberally  embellished  with 
fine  engravings  than  either  of  those  which  have 
preceded,  as  we  have  secured  a  large  assort- 
ment of  wood  enta  and  steel  pUtea  of  the  finest 
quality. 

The  design  of  the  pnblishen  is  to  make  this 
Magazine,  for  home  readinf^  the  most  usefbl, 
entertaining  and  instructave  monthly  magar 
zine  that  is  issued ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  cha^pMt.  Bear  in  mind,  that  when  four 
copies  are  taken,  the  prioe  is  only  $1.25  per 
annum. 


TtVB  VP. — We  wish  it  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  do  not  send  the  Home  Maga- 
zine to  mail  subsoribws  fbr  any  longer  time 
than  it  is  paid  fbr,  unless  otherwise  directed. 
With  this  number,  many  subscriptions  expire, 
OS  it  closes  a  volume.  We  hope  to  receive  a 
renewal  in  everv  oase,  before  the  July  number 
is  ready  to  mail ;  and  not  only  a  renewal,  but 
many  additions.  Will  all  those  who  have  pro* 
cured  dubs,  that  expire  with  the  close  of  this 
volume,  do  us  the  special  favor  to  secure  a 
renewal,  with  as  muon  increase  as  can  be  oon- 
venientiy  obt^uedt 
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EVENING  DRESSES  FOR  THE  WATERING  SEASON. 


ViorOMT  AHD  Rbwakd  — **A  deoont  ooontry 
woman,"  said  an  English  dmne,  "came  to  me 
one  market-day,  and  begged  to  ipeak  with  me. 
9ie  told  Qo,  with  an  air  of  secncj,  that  her 
hosband  behaved  tmkiadly  to  her,  and  that 
knowing  me  to  be  a  wise  man,  I  coald  tell  ber 
what  would  cure  hlni'  *The  remedy  is  simple,' 
said  I:  'always  treat  your  husband  with  a 
smile.*   The  woman  thanked  me,  dropped  a 

.cartseT,  and  went  away.  A  few  months 
after  sne  came  again,  bringing  a  ooaple  of  fine 
fowls.  She  told  me  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  had  cured  her  hosband;  and  she  begged 

..my  aooeptaace  of  the  fowls  in  return.  'This 
^as  at  OQce  the  riotory  of  lore,  and  the  reward 
•f  patiaoe." 


WOBTHT  OP  ImTATiaV. — Not  long  MDM  m 

were  conrersiog  with  Jl^muient  teacher,  aul 
sought  to  detain  him  a  little  longer  than  bii 
business  seemed  to  warrant-  "I  eaoDOt  atop 
now,*'  said  he,  "I  must  beat  my  school-nwo- ' 

'  "Are  you  always  thus  prompt?"  we  euqaind. 
"Tea,^*  said  he,  «and  that  is  the  best  way  I  ; 
know  of  to  teach  my  pupils  to  be  iJva?* 
time.   I  bare  not  been  a  fooment  behina  tba 
time  of  commencing  my  school  in  two  yean, 

;  and  during  the  six  years  I  have  been  a  tetchff, 

\  I  hare  never  lost  flneen  minates,  all  told,  boa 
my  sohool-niom  by  beinf  lata."  As  be 
OS,  we  thought  we  had  disoorered  one  reaaa 
at  least  why  ftur  ftiend  wu  a  socceMAil 

iteaoher.  .  ^  . 
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DOMESTIO_KB0IPES. 

Ohebsb  PoDDma  —To  nuke  •  dwcse  pod- 
ding, gntd  half  &  pound  of  obMse,  md  Add  to 
it  two  ounoes  trf  lratter»  and  four  beaten  tgga 
Butter  a  dish,  pat  the  mixtuie  in,  and  bake  it 
twenty  minutes. 

Adstraluv  uthod  or  hakin0  Tu.— A 
gentieman  wlw  was  reoently  traTcUing  in  Aus* 
tralia,  afisnres  us  tbat  he  found  the  Australian 
to  be  very  pr^«rable  to  the  English  method  of 
making  tea.  Ibe  mode  th«e  adopted  is.  to 
throw  tea  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water*  in- 
stead <tf  pouring  boiling  water  over  tlie  tea. 
ThiaiieHd  to  be  eqied^ly  pnikrMa  when 
drank  without  milk,  aa  the  astringent  raoper- 
ties  of  the  tea  are  thai  lew  pcrc^hU.  In 
the  absence  (tf  milk*  we  can  reoommend  aihin 
alioe  of  l«non  Id  the  oap,  as  a  gjrwt  iiqittore- 
ment 

Fish  Jbllt.— The  broth  or  jellv  of  fl^, 
which  is  nsoallj  thrown  awa^,  will  be  found 
MM  ot  the  most  nrarishing  aauniU  jellies  that 
oan  bs  obtained.  It  is  a  pty  that  those  who 
find  it  diflBontt  to  oMain  a  mxBkamcfy  of  nonr- 
bbii%  food  should  not  be  amre  of  tms,  as  they 
might  thereby  make  a  aeoond  meal  of  what 
otherwise  yields  but  one.  Sopposittg  a  ^toor 
frmily  to  ray  a  dinner  of  plaice,  which  is  a 
(dwap  fish— the  plaice  would  be  boiled  and  the 
meat  (tf  the  fish  eaten,  and  the  liqiur  and 
bones  of  the  fish  thrown  away.  Now  let  the 
good  housewifo  put  the  remains  of  the  fish  into 
the  liquor,  and  boil  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
she  will  find  she  has  something  in  her  pot, 
which,  when  strained  off,  will  he  as  good  to 
her  as  much  of  tbat  which  is  sold  in  the  shops 
as  *'geUtine.**  This  she  may  use  as  a  simple 
broth.  OT  she  may  thicken  it  with  rice,  and 
flsTorit  with  onion  and  pepper»and  have  a 
nourishing  and  satisfying  meal.  Or,  should 
ahe  haTO  ii&  innlid  iD  her 'fiunily.  two-thirds 
of  the  Uqoor  with  one-third  of  milk  mrmsd 
together,  would  be  nourishing  and  restoring. 

*  An  BPFiorrAL  Mbthop  of  DasTBOTDta 
BvQS — It  is  not  a  Tery  unoommm  idea,  that 
where  bugs  once  are,  there  they  most.and  will 
be;  as  if  ^ey  were  some  indestructible  little 
spirits,  that  laugh  at  and  erade  all  endeaTora 
to  destroy  them.  This,  however,  is  qnite  a  fid- 
laoy,  and  one  snocessful  mode  <^  getting  rid  of 
than,  is  to  mix  half  a  pint  of  reetifted  ^irits 
of  wine  with  half  a  innt  of  torpentine ,  and 
half  snoonoeofeanndwr.  Ilieoamphoralioald 
he  bfoiEon  into  small  Uta  and  anaken  in  a 
botUe  wfA  the  nririta,  it  will  aom  dissolTe, 
the  i^zbare  be  fit  for  use.  The  bed  for- 
mtore  or  hangings  dkould  be  taken  off,  and,  if 
of  a  nmterial  to  bear  wadiing,  it  should  be 
wastied;  otherwise  it  should  be  well  brushed 
and  examined;  and  the  parts  tbat  hare  been 
near  the  wood  should  be  sponged  with  the  mix- 
ture, which  will  not  injure.  The  bedstead 
^ouldbe  muorewed  andtbs  ndxtorethMoaghly 


allied  to  an  the  Mnts  and  aadu^l^wUBh 
means,  not  only  the  bugs,  hot  the  eggs  win  bi 
destroyed.  It  will  be  well  at  the  same  time 
to  Boonr  the  floor  of  the  room  with  strong  lime* 
water,  and  wash  any  other  piece  of  fivnitun 
wUdk  have  any  cradu  where  bogs  might  se- 
crete themsdres,  with  the  camphor  and  ^iriti. 
Altboogb  it  is  by  no  means  ^waya  a  proof  of 
dirtiness  when  bugs  appear,  it  oertaialy  will 
be  the  part  of  deanlinesa  to  apoaffily  take 
means  to  destroy  them. 

OnmiT  TO  Bisiar  7aa  awd  'Waxo.— 
Haifa  lant  ofnewmilk.andhidf  apintof  good 
rinegar.  Stir  them  together  until  tlie  milk 
coagulates;  remove  the  curd,  and  mix  with 
whey  the  whites  d  five  ms  well  beaten 
when  those  are  well  mixedTadd  sifted  quick- 
lime,  until  the  whde  is  about  as  thick  as  put^. 
If  ll^  mixture  be  carefully  applied,  and  pto- 
perly  dried,  it  will  firmly  join  what  is  bnkea, 
or  fill  ap  cracka  oi  taj  kind,  and  wiU  ntot 
fin  and  watw. 

To  Olkah  Fbathbbs  — Take  for  eveiy  gel> 
Itm  of  clear  vrater,  one  pound  of  frerii  msds 
quick-lime,  mix  them  well  together,  and  let  A 
stand  twenty-fonr  hours,  then  poor  (rffthe  dear 
liquid.  Put  Um  feathen  into  a  tab,  and  pov 
over  themenonghlime-watwtothonMii^  oonr 
them.  Stir  them  briskly  and  mpidW.ftr  % 
few  ndnntes,  and  leave  them  to  soak  for  thm 
days.  Then  remove  them  from  tiw  lime-watw. 
and  thoroughly  rinse  in  clean  water,  and  epmd 
themtodnr.  They  will  diy  better  when  i 
draught  of^ air  oan  reach  them;  and  dtorfld  le 
spreM  very  tidnly,  and  frequently  mondi 
untU  they  are  qnite  dry.  This  plan  mar  be 
used,  either  for  new  fwthers,  or  for  soco  H 
have  become  heavy  or  impure     age  or  oae. 

To  OuBAH  FoEKinna.— An  oxodlent  ne- 
thod  of  deanidfe  mahogany  furniture,  which  ii 
not  hwKh pdubed,  istUs.  Put  into  halTs 
pint  of  linseed  dl,  a  pmnyworth  of  alkaoct 
root,  andapenimrortbofrose^nk.  Let  thii 
mixtuK  stand  for  three  days,  in  a  veaid  tbU 
will  aUov  stirring  it,  and  stir  it  three  or  6m 
times  each  day,  and  then  put  it  into  a  bottle 
for  use.  If  the  fornitnre  is  very  dir^,  weah  il 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  rub  wita 
vin^ar.  and  before  the  vin^ar  is  thonn^ 
dried  off,Uy  on  with  a  Iht  of  old  flumdor 
rag,  a  covering  of  the  mixture,  and  oontiDm 
rubbing  until  tbe  ei^  ip  well  soaked  in.  ThM 
rub  wi^  a  dean  aoft  doth,  un^i*^  is  qoite  iry 
and  bright  If  the  furniture  ia  not  v«7 
the  vin^armaybeaaed  without  tfwauf 
water. 

FsBSH  Ukat  GBiDDLas.-^^^p  an.UMbib 
of  cod,  iiesh  beef  or  veal,  season  with  lalt  ad 
pepper,  make  a  griddle  batter,  and  laj  oa  a 
spoonful  on  the  iron  well  buttered,  to  pmoit 
its  sticking,  then  a  spoonful  of  batter  over  tfat 
meat,  and  when  cooked  on  one  side,  then  tn, 
and  when  done  cany  tiwm  on  hoti  ud  0? 
an  T«iT  nioa.  _ 
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